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M1NOTB8.3  Pktitions  Prxsintu).  By  Mr.  Archibald 
Haatie.  firom  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  for  a  Reduction  of 
Duty  of  Coffee.— By  Sir  John  M*Taggart,  trom  Magi«- 
trates  and  Council  >pf  the  Burgh  of  Whithorn,  and 
Othen,  for  Inquiry  into  Excise  Laws.— By  Mr.  M'Gregor, 
from  Glasgow,  for  Abolition  of  Arrestment  of  Wages 
(Scotland).— By  Lord  G,  Bentinck.  flrom  Master  Mariners 
and  Seamen  of  South  Shidds,  and  by  other  Hon.  Mem- 
bers, from  several  Places,  agamst  a  Repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws. 

SPANISH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  H.  BAILLIE  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  a  question  with  reference  to  the 
Spanish  correspondence.  The  noble  Lord 
had  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  the 
correspondence  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
but  he  had  omitted  altogether  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Spanish  Government.  It 
was  commonly  reported  that  certain  charges 
and  statements  had  been  made  by  the  Span- 
ish Government  against  the  British  Minis- 
ter. It  was  very  desirable  that  the  House 
should  have  the  statements  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  if  such  statements  had  been 
made. 


VOL.  XCIX. 


/  Third  I 
ISfriis/ 


pre- 


ViscouNT   PALMERSTON:   At 
sent  I  have  no  such  statements. 

TRIAL  OF  MR.  MITCHEL. 

Mr.  KEOGH:  Sir,  I  wish  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  Is  it  a  fact  that  on  the 
late  trial  of  Mr.  John  Mitchel  for  felony, 
every  Roman  Catholic  was  excluded  in 
open  court  by  the  Attorney  General,  with- 
out any  cause  assigned  ?  Perhaps  the 
noble  Lord  will  be  able  to  state  whether 
he  has  received  any  information  as  to  a 
similar  proceeding  on  the  late  trials  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  have  re- 
ceived no  information  with  respect  to  the 
last  trial  which  took  place.  With  respect 
to  the  two  other  trials  regarding  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  brought  forward  a  Motion 
last  week,  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  with  regard  to  his  in- 
structions, in  which  he  says — 

"  In  answer  to  your  letter  reqim-ing  my  in- 
itructions  relative  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
you  in  setting  aside  jurors  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  in  the  case  of  *  the  Queen  v.  Mitchel,*  I 
beg  to  say  it  is  not,  and  never  was,  my  wish  or 
intention  that  any  juror  should  bo  set  aside  on 
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account  of  his  religious  opinions.  I  do  not  think 
the  instruction  given  by  previous  law  officers, 
that  jurors  were  not  to  bo  set  aside  on  account  of 
their  political  opinions,  was  ever  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  a  case  like  the  present,  in  which  a  party  is 
to  be  tried  for  a  political  offence,  and  is  openly 
supported  and  countenanced  by  certain  poUtioal 
associations.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  in  the  present  and  similar  cases  you 
should  set  aside  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  with- 
out regard  to  their  religious  opinions,  all  persons 
whom,  from  the  inquiries  you  have  made,  and  the 
information  you  have  received,  you  find  to  enter- 
tain political  opinions  according  with  those  of  the 
prisoner  and  the  associations  by  whom  he  is  sup- 
ported. I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  to  leave 
such  persons  on  the  jury  would  be  to  defeat  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  be  totally  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  true  principle  of  trial  by  jury, 
which  is,  that  the  juror  should  be  indifferent  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  prisoner.  In  other 
respects  I  wish  that  the  instruotions  given  by 
the  previous  law  officers  should  be  adhered  to." 

The  noble  Lord  next  read  an  extract  from 
a  private  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, which  contained  a  reference  to  the 
mode  of  striking  the  jury  in  the  case  of 
the  late  Mr.  O'Conndl,  when  prosecuted 
by  Sir  Robert  Peers  Government. 

Mb.  GRATTAN  :  Does  the  noble  Lord 
say  that  every  Roman  Catholic  professing 
repeal  principles  is  to  be  excluded  from 
jmies? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  think  the 
words  of  Mr.  Monahan  are  very  right 
and  judicious,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
adopting  them. 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  SOPHIA.      | 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  we  proceed  to  the  business  of  the , 
day,  I  beg  to  move— 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  to  express  the  deep  concern  of  this 
House,  at  the  loss  which  Her  Majesty  has  sustain- 
ed by  the  death  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia,  and  to  condole  with  Her  Majesty  on 
this  melancholy  occasion,  and  to  assure  Her  "Mar- 
jesty  that  this  House  will  ever  participate  with 
the  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  attachment  in 
whatever  may  concern  the  feelings  and  interest  of 
Her  Majesty  and  Her  Illustrious  House." 

I  am  sure  the  House  will  be  ready  to  ex- 
press its  regret  at  the  melancholy  event  of 
the  death  of  a  person  of  so  much  goodness 
and  kindness  of  heart,  notwithstanding 
painful  sufferings  and  long  illness,  which 
were  borne  with  the  utmost  patience  and 
resignation. 

Sir  R.  rtlEL:  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  second  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord.  Every  one  acquainted  with  her 
Royal  Highness  will  bear  testimony  that 
the  influence  of  her  kind  and  benevolent 


feelings  were  extended  beyond  the  sphere 
in  which  she  moved. 

TRIAL  OF  MR.  MITCHEL. 

Sib  JAMES  GRAHAM:  Sir,  having 
heard  the  letter  by  Mr.  Monahan  wi^ 
reference  to  the  instructions  given  by  the 
late  Government  respecting  the  selection 
of  the  jury  in  Mr.  0'Connell*s  case»  and 
believing  also— -although  it  is  not  quite 
regular  that  I  should  idlude  to  it — thiat  a 
similar  reference,  on  a  former  evening, 
was  made  to  this  subject,  on  behalf  of  the 
late  Government;  and  in  justice  to  that 
Government,  and  with  reference  also  to  a 
point  of  fact,  I  may  be  allowed  to  assert, 
in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  the  in- 
structions given  by  the  late  Government, 
with  reference  to  the  striking  off  the 
jurors  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  case,  were  iden- 
tical with  the  instructions  made  to  Mr. 
Monahan  given  in  the  case  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  referred.  The  instructions 
were  positive  that  no  juror  should  be 
struck  off  that  list  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion, but  that,  whatever  his  religion  might 
be,  if  he  were  tainted  either  by  association 
or  identity  of  communication  with  the 
opinions,  with  reference  to  repeal,  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  O'Connell,  then  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  strike  off  jurors  should  be 
used.  I  assert  most  positively  that  the 
instructions  are  identical;  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  go  into  detail,  I  could  prove 
that  ten  Roman  Catholics  were  struck  off 
the  jury  in  Mr.  O^Connell's  ease — ^were 
strucK  off  upon  evidence  that  was  satis&e- 
tory  to  the  agent  of  the  Crown  that  they 
were  in  political  connexion  with  the  Repeal 
Association;  and  on  no  occasion  whatever 
was  the  power  exercised  with  referenee  to 
religion. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  What  I  read, 
as  proceeding  from  Lord  Clarendon,  cer- 
tainly alluded  to  the  charge  which  was 
brought  against  the  late  Government,  hut 
it  is  not  in  any  way  adopted  by  Lord  Cla- 
rendon; but  knowing  tiiat  a  charge  waa 
brought  against  the  kte  Government,  both 
Lord  Clarendon  and  myself  w^re  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  preventing  any  accusatioii 
being  brought  against  the  present  Govern- 
ment for  a  similar  cause.  I  do  not  mean 
in  the  least  to  deny  or  impute  that  the  in* 
structions  were  not  identical. 

Mb.  BRIGHT :  Sir,  it  is  quite  evident 
from  what  has  passed  in  this  House  of 
late,  and  from  what  has  been  said  to-night* 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  (Government 
that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  ike  trial 
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of  Mr.  Mitohel  should  take  place,  and  that 
a  conviction  should  be  obtained.  Now,  I 
am  not  the  least  disposed  to  complain  of 
this  opinion  of  the  Government ;  but  there 
18  another  thing  at  least  as  important  for 
the  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  for  ce- 
menting, if  possible,  the  union  between  the 
two  countries — and  it  is  this,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  in  the  trial  of  a  person  charged 
with  a  grave  offence,  whether  political 
or  otherwise,  that  person  should  have  that 
fair  trial  which  the  constitution  of  this 
country  offers,  and  declares  shall  be  had  by 
the  meanest  subject  of  the  Crown.  Now 
I  am  not  about  to  say  that  Mr.  Mitchel  is  not 
guilty  of  everything  laid  to  his  charge,  nor 
will  I,  for  a  moment,  say  that  the  verdict 
that  has  been  returned  is  not  a  verdict  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  and  with  the 
law.  But,  if  we  may  ludge  from  the  re- 
ports which  appear  in  the  public  papers — 
and  those  reports  will  be  read  not  in  Eng- 
land only,  but  throughout  Great  Britain 
— and  not  in  Great  Britain  only,  but  by 
every  person  who  can  read  in  Ireland — it 
seems  that  there  were  160  persons  upon  the 
panel ;  that  of  those  only,  if  I  mistake  not, 
28  were  Roman  Catholics,  although  it  is 
represented,  by  the  same  authority,  that 
the  largest  portion  of  jurors  in  Dublin  are 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion;  that  of 
those  150  only  sixty-five  or  seventy-five — 
seventy-five  I  think — answered  to  their 
names;  that  of  these  the  Government  had 
the  power  of  striking  off  to  an  unlimited 
extent ;  that  the  prisoner  had  the  power  of 
striking  off  to  a  Hmited  extent ;  and  that 
the  parties  for  the  Crown  struck  off  every 
person  who  was  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  every 
one  of  those  persons  was  known  to  have 
sympathised  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  not  one  of  the 
eighteen  persons  was  competent  to  give  a 
fair  verdict  upon  the  case;  but  the  people 
of  Ireland  will  not  so  consider  it;  and  as 
six-sevenths  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion, 
I  believe  that  the  universal  opinion  among 
six-sevenths  of  the  people  will  be,  that  they 
are  not  considered  by  the  Government  to 
be  competent  to  give  a  fair  opinion,  or  to 
be  askeid  to  take  part  in  a  jmy  which  shall 
try  a  political  offence  in  that  country. 
Now,  I  am  not  bringmg  a  charge  against 
the  Government.  It  is  just  possible  that 
they  had  no  other  course  open  to  them. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
it  is  not  our  bounden  duty  ^to  ascertain,  if 


possible,  if  there  be  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  House  for  bringing  those  six- 
sevenths  of  the  population  of  Ireland  in 
opinion,  more  in  harmony  and  accordance, 
with  the  people  and  Government  of  this 
country,  in  order  that  these  discreditable 
political  trials  may  have  an  end,  and  that 
we  may  now  have  seen  the  last  of  them. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  deportation  of 
Mr.  Mitchel  will  not  pacify  Ireland.  I 
hope  that  while  the  Government  have 
shown  the  power  of  the  law,  and  their  de« 
termioation  to  exert  it,  they  will  show  an 
equal  determination  in — 

Mb.  law  :  I  rise  to  order.  Sir :  there 
is  no  question  before  the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER;  There  is  the  Address 
of  Condolence. 

Mr.  BRIGHT:  I  say,  Sir,  whUe  the 
Government  have  shown  the  power  of  the 
law  and  their  determination — 

Mr.  law  :  I  rise  to  order  again.  Sir. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  speaking  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Members  who  have 
preceded  the  hon.  Gentleman  have  spoken 
upon  the  subject  he  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  BRIGHT :  I  am  not  disposed  to 
trespass  for  a  moment  on  the  attention  of 
the  House  beyond  the  time  so  important 
a  case  as  this  demands;  and  by  this  time  I 
should  have  concluded  my  observations  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  interrupted 
me.  I  say  that  as  the  Government  have 
shown  a  determination  to  enfore  the  law, 
I  call  upon  them  to  sho^  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  that,  whilst  the  law  is  to  be  en- 
forced, there  is  also  mercy  in  this  House, 
from  which  the  law  emanates.  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  of  this,  that  the  people  of 
England  would  go  with  very  great  unani- 
mity in  favour  of  overturning  and  abolish- 
ing one  of  the  institutions  of  Ireland, 
which  has  been  in  past  times,  and  is  now, 
at  the  root  of  most  of  the  evils  that  afflict 
that  country;  and  in  my  opinion  your  first 
step  should  be  to  take  away  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  the  members  of  which  you 
declare  are  the  only  class  you  can  take 
for  your  juries,  thereby  excluding  six- 
sevenths  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  Such 
a  state  of  thmgs  is  disgraceful  to  this 
House,  and  cannot  much  longer  be  toler- 
ated. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  :  Allow  me  to  say  that 
my  hon.  Friend  is  quite  mistaken  in  the 
Catholics,  if  he  says  that  they  cannot  be 
got  to  convict.  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Catholic  juries  are  as  honest  as 
any  of  the  Protestant  juries,  I  have  just 
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come  over  from  Dublin.  I  stood  upon 
Kingstown  quay  yesterday  morning,  and 
when  it  was  heard  that  Mr.  Mitch  el  was 
transported,  I  myself  heard  men  and  women 
in  throngs  cry  out,  *'  We  never  were  Re- 
pealers until  now,  and  now  we  will  be  Re- 
pealers for  the  rest  of  our  days."  I  tell 
the  Government  that  this  is  the  greatest 
mistake  they  ever  made.  They  have  acted 
like  cowards.  They  might  have  enforced 
the  common  law;  but  no,  they  came  to  this 
House,  and  obtained  an  abominable  Act, 
which  they  have  enforced.  Mr.  Mitch  el 
may  have  sinned,  but  I  would  never  mur- 
der a  man  in  the  dark.  I  say  that  there 
never  was  anything  more  monstrous  than 
n  Government  getting  an  officer  to  pack  a 
jury,  and  proceeding  as  they  have  done. 
Of  the  5,000  names  which  that  officer  had 
to  deal  with,  4,000  were  Catholics — a  pro- 
portion of  more  than  three  to  one.  Yet, 
upon  the  panel  list  sent  in  by  the  sheriff, 
the  proportion  was  one  Catholic  to  five 
Protestants.  My  hon.  Friend  forgets  that 
every  Catholic  was  struck  off.  These 
monstrous  proceedings  will  not  only  be 
read  in  England — for  let  me  tell  my  hon. 
Friend  that  more  people  can  read  besides 
those  in  England — I  tell  my  hon.  Friend 
that  they  will  be  read  in  those  countries 
where  the  fame  of  England  is  as  dear  to  us 
as  it  ought  to  be  to  you.  They  will  be 
read  in  France — they  will  be  read  by  the 
millions  of  Irishmen  in  America;  and  what 
will  they  say  and  think  ?  If  this  course  be 
persisted  in,  you  will  want  more  than 
50,000  soldiers  in  Dublin.  Depend  upon 
it  that  the  time  will  come  when  your  power 
will  fall.  You  depend  now  upon  other 
countries;  but  the  day  will  come  when  that 
power  will  fail  you,  and  when  Ireland  falls 
you  must  fall.  The  noble  Lord's  doctrine 
seems  to  be,  that  Ireland  may  fall,  but 
England  shall  stand.  You  have  surround- 
ed Lord  Clarendon  with  spies  and  infor- 
mers. Let  any  Gentleman  go  to  Dublin, 
and  he  will  find  more  pikes  in  the  Go- 
vernment buildings  than  anywhere  else.  I 
have  made  inquiries  in  my  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  I  could  not  find  a  pike 
anywhere.  If  the  Government  had  left 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  that  excellent 
man.  Lord  Clarendon,  his  good  sense  and 
honest  feeling  and  honest  heart  would  have 
taught  him  the  proper  course  for  him  to 
have  pursued. 

Mr.  bright  :  It  seems  as  dangerous 
to  defend  Ireland  as  to  attack  her.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  has  entirely  mistaken 
what   I   said  with  reference  to  Catholics 


being  on  juries.  I  never  expressed  an 
opinion  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  jurors; 
what  I  said  was  this,  that  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  led  to  the  inference  that 
the  Government  were  of  opinion  that  they 
could  not  trust  Catholics  upon  juries.  But 
then  I  say,  if  that  be  true,  which  I  do  not 
hold  to  be  true,  it  leads  to  this  conclusion, 
that  six-sevenths  of  the  population  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  Government,  and 
therefore  cannot  bo  called  in  to  help  the 
Government  in  carrying  out  the  law.  My 
belief  is  precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  which  |the  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
has  been  expressing;  and  I  never  was  more 
astonished  in  my  life  than  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  replied  to  me. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  dissented  from  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Mitchel  as  much  as  any 
man;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  his  be- 
lief that  it  was  of  the  highest  importuice 
that  if  the  Government  had  occasion  to  ap- 
peal to  the  laws  of  the  country  against 
those  who  opposed  them,  they  should  take 
care,  for  their  own  reputation,  that  the 
parties  were  tried  by  an  impartial  jury. 
He  was  bound  to  say,  that  after  the  letter 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  read  from  Mr. 
Monahan,  the  people  of  Ireland  would  not 
consider  that  the  jury  had  been  impartially 
selected.  Mr.  Mitchel,  after  his  convic- 
tion, had  declared  that  300  were  prepared 
to  do  what  he  had  done.  The  Goyemment, 
therefore,  would  have  to  resort  to  juries 
again.  In  the  letter  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  read,  it  was  said  that  every  man  pro- 
fessing repeal  principles  was  to  be  struck 
ofi^  the  jury.  If  it  were  necessary  to  strike 
off  the  list  every  man  who  was  a  repealer, 
it  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Mitchel  or  any 
man  who  agreed  with  him  could  be  tried 
by  a  fair  and  impartial  jury.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Monahan 'a  letter  were  to  be 
carried  out,  it  would  be  far  better  and 
more  straightforward  to  abolish  altogether 
trial  by  jury  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  KEOGH  observed,  that  he  had  not 
objected  to  striking  off  juries  persons  hold- 
ing repeal  principles  when  the  question  was 
connected  with  repeal  opinions.  His  ob. 
jection  was,  that  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
highest  respectability  and  of  great  wealth 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  in  no  way  at- 
tached to  repeal  principles,  but  opposed  to 
them,  had  been  struck  off  the  jury  by  the 
Attorney  General.  He  had  stated  that  of 
his  own  knowledge,  and  shoidd  be  glad  to 
know  from  the  Government  the  reason  of 
their  being  struck  off. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  had  gi?en 
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the  House  all  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, namely,  the  instructions  which  the 
Attorney  General  gave  to  the  Crown  Soli- 
citor. If  he  received  any  further  informa- 
tion, he  would  give  it  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man puhlicly  in  that  House. 

Motion  agreed  to  nem,  con.  Address 
to  he  presented  hy  Memhers  of  the  House 
who  are  Members  of  the  Privy  Council. 

THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS  —  MINISTERIAL 
MEASURE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  on  the  Resolution  moved 
on  Monday,  May  15,  read. 

On  the  question  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  HERRIES  rose  to  move  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice : — 

"  That  it  is  essential  to  the  national  interests 
of  this  country  to  maintain  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  existing  Navigation  Laws ;  subject 
to  such  modification  as  may  be  best  calculated  to 
obviate  any  proved  inconvenience  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies, 
without  danger  to  our  national  strength." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  the  course 
he  had  taken  on  this  occasion  certainly  re- 
quired that  he  should  briefly  explain  to  the 
House  why  he  had  been  induced  to  adopt 
it.  The  measure  introduced  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  upon  this  most  important 
subject,  had  not  been  brought  before  the 
House  in  the  mode  which  would  have  been 
most  fitting  for  enabling  those  who  differed 
from  the  proposition  in  part,  if  not  in  the 
whole,  fairly  to  state  the  grounds  of  their 
opinions,  and  discuss  seriatim  the  resolu- 
tions which  would  have  been  presented  to 
them,  had  Ministers  chosen  to  take  the 
most  convenient  course,  so  that  the  House 
might  have  dealt  with  the  resolutions  se- 
parately, and  might  have  affirmed  such 
portions  of  them  as  they  could  agree  to. 
Ministers  had  adopted  a  different  course  : 
they  had  proposed  a  very  sweeping  and 
comprehensive  resolution  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  navigation  laws  of  this  kingdom. 
They  had  accompanied  this  with  qualifica- 
tions and  modifications,  some  of  them  im- 
portant, not  conveyed  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  resolutions  at  all,  but  which  they  were 
to  gather  from  the  speech  of  the  Minister 
who  introduced  the  subject  to  the  House. 
It  was  for  that  reason  chiefly  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  subject,  as 
briefly  as  he  could,  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
them  to  express,  in  opposition  to  the  sweep- 
ing proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  I 


an  opinion  more  consonant  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  this  country,  which  would  meet 
with  more  approbation   from  the   public, 
and  would  tend  more  than  the  Ministers' 
resolution  to  remove  any  evils  which  might 
exist  in  the  present  shape  of  our  navigation 
laws,  and  at  the  same  time  would  give 
perfect  assurance  that  the  main  principle 
of  those  laws  would  not  be  abandoned.    He 
would  shortly  advert  to  the  nature  of  the 
question,  and  the  position  in  which  it  stood; 
for  in  that  would  consist  very  much  the 
ground  on  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  as  well  the  principles  of  the  measure 
as  the  season  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
introduction.     Early  last  Session  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  not  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Government,  but  of  a  private  Mem- 
ber of  that   House,  for  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  navigation  laws.     That 
Committee  continued  its  labours  till  the 
end  of  the  Session,  and  then  had  not  ar- 
rived at  such  a  point  as  to  enable  it  to  pre- 
sent a  report  to  the  House.     At  that  mo- 
ment, therefore,  they  were  in  possession  of 
no  opinion  from  that  or  any  other  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  sit  on  this  subject,   al- 
though the  evidence  gathered  from  the  va- 
rious witnesses  examined  was  voluminous, 
and  had  elicited  very  important  opinions, 
and  much  information,  more  or  less  valua- 
ble, bearing  on  the  question.    At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Session  it  might  well 
have  been  expected,  as  this  inquiry  was 
so  incomplete,  and  as,  pending  the  course 
of  it.  Her  Majesty's  Government  might 
have  been  supposed  to  have  adopted  some 
view  of  their  own,  that  a  new  Committee 
would  have  been  appointed  to  continue  the 
inquiry  thus  broken  off.    Government  took 
another   course :    without   further  inquiry 
they  thought  proper  to  announce  in  their 
Speech  from  the  Throne  their  intention  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  in  these  terms : — 

"  Her  Majesty  recommends  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  the  laws  which  regulate  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  change  can  be  adopted,  which, 
without  danger  to  our  maritime  strength,  may 
promote  the  commercial  and  colonial  interests  of 
the  empire." 

Such  was  the  announcement  made  to  them 
at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  November; 
it  was  now  six  months  since  that  period, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  Min- 
isters had  not  thought  fit  to  lay  before 
the  House  either  the  views  they  enter- 
tained, or  the  measures  they  intended  to 
propose.  If  ever  there  was  a  measure  which 
required  the  longest  possible  time  fully  to 
weigh  its  consequences,  and  to  collect  the 
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opinions  of  tliose  in  the  country  who  would 
be  most  deeply  affected  by  it,  and  give  the 
Legislature  time  fully  to  discuss  it;  it  was 
this  which  had  now  been  submitted  to  the 
House.     Was  it  to  meet  some  special,  in- 
stant, and  imminent  danger,  that  this  great 
measure  was  now  so  suddenly  and  hastily 
pressed  forward  ?     Was  it  to  remove  some 
evil  at  this  moment  calling  upon  the  Go- 
vernment for  an  immediate  remedy  ?  Was 
there  any  reason  which  could  justify  a 
Government  in  thus  postponing  for  a  length 
of  time  the  declaration  of  their  intentions, 
and  then  requiring    that  their   measure 
should  be  adopted  without  adequate  time 
for  a  full  and  fair  consideration  of  its  merits 
and  its  consequences,  not  only  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  throughout  the  country  ?  There 
never  was  a  time  in  which  so  little  reason 
for  such  precipitancy  could  be  urged  on 
this  head  as  uie  present.      Under  these 
circumstances,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  great 
principle  involved,  so  that  instead  of  de- 
Dating  in  Committee,  upon  a  general  reso- 
lution only,  the  character  and  effects  of  the 
measure  proposed,  he  thought  the  House 
should  first  come  to  a  decision  whether  it 
was  right  and  proper,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  abandon  or  uphold  the  very 
principle  of  the  navigation  laws.     He  had 
another    reason   for    recommending    this 
course.     Although  the   Ministers  in  that 
House  had  not  thought  fit  to  institute  a 
further  inquiry,  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, judging  more  wisely — taking,  as  he 
thought,  a  sounder  and  more  constitutional 
view  of  this  great  question — ^had  thought 
it  right  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  take 
evidence  and  collect  information  upon  this 
momentous  question,  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  their  own  decisions  upon  it.  A  portion  of 
the  evidence  taken  on  that  subject  in  their 
Lordships'  Committee  was  now  before  the 
House;  and  he  rejoiced  that  it  was,  for  it 
would  furnish  very  material  grounds  on 
which  to  resist  the  measure  of  Ministers 
at  present,  and  to  call,  if  not  for  its  aban- 
donment, at  least  for  a  considerable  post- 
ponement of  it.     Let  tho  House  observe, 
moreover,   the   point   of  difficulty   which 
might  arise  from  the  attempt  to  press  the 
measure  through  this  House  under  such 
oircumstanees.    The  Government  proposed 
to  legislate  upon  the  evidence,  such  as  it 
was,  now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  Lords  had  appointed  a  Committee 
to  carry  that  inquiry  farther,  which  had  al- 
ready made  some  progress,  and  was  still 
sitng.  It  was  certainly  possible,  and  from 
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the  evidence  already  produced  it  might  be 
said  to  be  highly  probable,  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  be  led  to  a  conclusion  diame- 
trically opposite  to  that  of  the  Goyenunent. 
What   embarrassing  eonsequences   might 
there  not  arise  from  sending  up  a  Bill  to 
the  House  of  Lords  —  if  &e  Commons 
should  pass  such  an  one — for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws,  knowing  tiiat 
information  was    before  their   Lordships 
leading  them  to  resolve  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  laws,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  Government  measure  !     These  surely 
were  cogent  considerations  for  inducing  the 
utmost  caution,  and  affording  the   most 
ample   time,  in  dealing  with  this  great 
question,  which,  according  to  the  plan  of 
the   Government,    proposed  nothing  less 
than  to  destroy  entirely  the   proteetion 
which  had  hitherto  been  afforded  bj  law 
to  British  seamen  and  British  ship*  in  all 
trades  except  the  coasting  trade.     Bj  a 
strange  policy  it  reserved  the  coasting  trade 
alone  out  of  the  wreck  of  all  the  rest, 
while  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  show*  thai 
of  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  our  mui- 
time  trade,  this  was  perhaps  the  least  sus- 
ceptible of  invasion  or  deterioration  bj  fo- 
reign competition.     Something  indeed  had 
been  said  about  reservation  of  the  fidi- 
eries;  but  the  exemption  did  not  relate  iA 
fisheries  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the  right  hon.    Gentleman  had  ex* 
plained  that  the  produce  of  the  deep  sea 
fisheries — the  whale  fisheries — was  to  be 
admitted  equally  in  foreign  and  British 
ships  into  this  country.     It  seemed  to  him 
to  have  reference  to  our  fishing  grounds 
only,  which  had  really  nothing  to  do  with 
the  navigation  laws.     But  before  he  pro- 
ceeded farther,  he  must  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  most  remarkable  incon- 
gruity in  the  proposed  measure,  which 
might  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  con- 
sistency, the  justice,  and  tho  wisdom  of  the 
whole  plan.  It  was  proposed  entirely  to  ab- 
rogate all  the  protection  hitherto  afforded 
to  British  ships  and  seamen  in  trading  with 
foreign  countries,  and  also  with  our  own  co- 
lonies; and  yet  it  was  also  proposed  to  re- 
serve the  burdensome  conations  hitherto 
imposed  upon  the  British  shipowner^  and  to 
require  him  to  continue  to  man  his  ship  asun* 
der  the  existmg  conditions  of  the  navigation 
laws,  exposing  him  thus  to  all  their  (me* 
reus  provisions,  and  casting  away  the  pro- 
tection in  consideration  of  which  only  those 
burdens  had  hitherto  been  imposed  on  him. 
This   singtilar  condition  was   announced, 
with  much  emphasis,  as  a  very  essentiid 
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feature  of  the  measure.  The  Government 
had  heen  six  months  concocting  their  plan; 
it  had,  no  doubt,  been  most  carefully  con* 
sidered;  and  yet  it  contained  this  most 
manrellous  proposition — such  an  one,  he 
ventured  to  say,  as  no  Parliament  would 
be  unwise  enough  to  pass — that  the  British 
shipowner  should  from  this  time  forth  be 
exposed  to  unqualified  competition  with 
those  he  could  not  encounter  without  pro- 
tection; and  yet  should  continue  to  bear 
burdens  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him, 
not  for  his  own  but  the  nationfu  advan- 
tage, and  solely  in  consideration  of  the 
protection  which  the  navigation  laws  af- 
forded to  him.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  his  speech  had  truly  said,  that  the  alter- 
ations he  proposed  were  of  a  grave  and 
serious  nature— that  they  went  to  the 
foundation  of  the  navigation  laws — and 
that  the  changes  he  recommended  were 
more  vital  and  extensive  than  had  probably 
ever  been  submitted  to  Parliament.  That 
was  perfectly  true,  and  was  an  additional 
reason  why  the  proposition  should  not  have 
been  submitted  to  Parliament  so  late  as  it 
had  been,  and  with  a  view  to  immediate 
legislation.  No  legislator,  however  strong 
his  opinions  on  free  trade,  or  however  dis- 
posed towards  reform,  had  ever  yet  pro- 
posed the  abrogation  of  the  navigation 
Utws.  The  most  eminent  of  all  legisla- 
tors in  liberal  commercial  policy,  Mr.  Hus- 
Idsson,  would  have  heard  of  their  abroga- 
tion with  dismay.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
proposing  a  measure  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  country,  would  have  taken 
Bome  pains  to  show  the  necessity  for  so 
sweepmg  a  change,  and  would  have  pointed 
out  in  some  detul  the  benefits  which  they 
might  hope  to  derive  in  return  for  the 
sacrifice  tiiey  were  required  to  make.  A 
radical  change  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  our  maritime  policy,  upholden  and 
cherished  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
ought  surely  not  to  be  hastily  adopted, 
unless  it  could  be  distinctly  demonstrated 
that  advantages  of  the  highest  character 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  it.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  suffi- 
ciently shown  either  the  necessity  for  the 
ehange,  or  the  advantages  that  were  to 
flow  from  it.  He  explained  in  great  detail 
the  nature  of  the  measure;  but  he  glanced 
very  slightly  at  those  reasons  of  State  which 
demanded  a  retention  of  our  present  naviga- 
tion system;  and  he  (Mr.  Henries)  had  yet 
to  receive  a  satis^EuH^ory  exposition  of  the 
^unds  upon  which  this  ^reat  alteration 


was  proposed,  and  how  it  was  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  imagined  that  so 
great  a  venture  would  be  followed  by  no 
danger  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  Of 
all  the  reasons  given  for  this  change,  none 
was  more  groundless  than  that  foimded  on 
the  demand  made  by  some  foreign  coun- 
tries. Demand  from  England  there  was 
none.  They  had  received  not  a  few  peti- 
tions on  the  subject;  but  on  which  side 
were  they?  One  petition  indeed,  had 
that  night  been  presented  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  from  the  city  of  London 
on  the  subject ;  but  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  say  that  another  petition  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent weight  and  character  would  be  in 
his  hands  very  soon  for  presentation  from 
the  same  place  against  the  proposed  alter- 
ation. From  all  the  great  maritime  towns 
of  England  there  were  the  strongest  re- 
presentations in  favour  of  the  existing 
laws;  while  on  the  other  side  there  was  no 
pressure  from  any  part  of  the  country  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  of  the  Government. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  however, 
read  to  them  applications  from  three  quar- 
ters; and  he  very  impressively  and  very  em- 
phatically called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  them  as  deserving  the  highest  con- 
sideration. One  of  these  was  from  Prus- 
sia, one  from  America,  and  the  other 
from  Jamaica.  [Mr.  Labouchebe  :  And 
from  Canada,]  Canada  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  mentioned;  but  Jamaica  was 
the  one  most  relied  upon;  and  he  could 
not  allow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  slip 
out  of  Jamaica,  as  he  would  hereafter 
show  how  little  ground  there  was  for 
founding  a  demand  on  that  application. 
The  first  of  these  applicants  for  an  altera- 
tion in  the  great  English  naval  laws — the 
staple  of  our  maritime  power — ^was  Prussia. 
Now  he  would  ask,  with  what  justice  or  pro- 
priety Prussia  could  come,  at  the  present 
time  with  that  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen hesitated  to  call  a  menace,  but 
which  he  said  was  a  voice  of  warning,  to 
ask  us  to  make  this  alteration  ?  Prussia 
came  to  us,  after  having  witnessed,  for  20 
years  and  more,  every  disposition  on  our 
part  to  meet,  fairly  and  freely,  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Prussia  in  conjunction 
with  our  own;  and,  after  having  made  widi 
us  treaties,  by  the  effect  of  which  she  had 
derived  an  enormous  accession  to  her  mari- 
time power.  Prussia  had  enjoyed,  imder 
reciprocal  treaties  with  us,  advantages  by 
which  her  shipping  employed  in  her  in- 
tercourse with  thiB  country  had  beerf  ^ 
creased  threefold,  while  that  of  EngW 
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was  the  reason  why  it  had  entirely  escaped 
his  notice  and  that  of  many  other  Memhers. 
He  begged,  moreover,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  fact,  that  in  the  win- 
ter before  this  memorial  was  passed — ^he 
believed  in  December — there  was  a  me- 
morial transmitted  to  this  country,  contain- 
ing a  full  account  of  all  the  grievances  of 
which  the  colonists  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  complain.  They  were  elaborately 
6et  forth,  but  not  one  word  was  said  in  that 
memorial  of  the  navigation  laws.  More 
than  that,  subsequently,  at  the  close  of  the 
next  year,  another  memorial  was  prepared. 
Betting  forth  all  the  grievances  of  the  island. 
With  that  memorial  Mr.  Geddes  was  fully 
acquainted ;  and  not  one  word  was  said  in 
it  about  the  navigation  laws.  Those  me- 
morials had  passed  through  Committees  of 
Inquiry.  But  it  was  only  in  this  isolated 
memorial,  which  had  not  passed  through  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  that  the  l^peal  of 
the  navigation  laws  was  mentioned.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  passage  well  deserving 
particular  attention  in  this  evidence  of  Mr. 
Geddes.     He  said — 

"  These  parties,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  this 
&ot,  that,  by  the  abrogation  of  the  navigation 
laws,  you  would  cheapen  freights  from  the  foreign 
islands  (where  sugar  was  brought)  to  England  as 
well  as  from  the  West  Indies,  they  never  would 
have  thought  of  aslung  for  it." 

To  facilitate  imports  from  Cuba  by  an  al- 
teration of  the  navigation  laws,  would  only 
increase  the  disadvantage  from  which  they 
were  at  present  suffering.  In  short,  the 
more  the  subject  was  carefully  examined, 
the  more  the  supposed  advantages  to  our 
colonists  from  the  abolition  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  would  be  found  to  vanish;  and 
the  more  gratuitous  the  sacrifice  of  aban- 
doning our  present  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  carrying  trade  with  our  own  foreign 
possessions:  that  trade  he  conceived  to  be 
of  more  essential  importance  to  our  mari- 
time interests  than  the  coasting  trade  of 
these  islands,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
reserve  to  our  own  shipping.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  one  only  of  these  carrying  trades 
was  to  be  retained  for  the  exclusive  occu- 
pation of  our  own  commercial  navigation, 
ne  had  little  hesitation  in  declaring  that  he 
should  prefer  the  reservation  of  the  inter- 
course with  the  colonies;  for,  while  neither 
America,  nor  any  other  country,  could 
practically  avwl  themselves,  to  any  extent, 
of  the  opening  of  our  home  coasting  trade 
to  their  ships,  there  were  circumstances 
more  especially  affecting  the  former,  which 
would  expose  our  own  shipping  interests 
to  the  greatest  disadvantage  in  a  rivalry 


with  them  in  the  colonial  traffic.  He 
would  not  on  this  occasion  enter  into  the 
details  of  that  part  of  the  question,  nor 
touch  upon  any  of  the  minor  topics,  gach 
as  the  provisions  relating  to  apprentices, 
or  to  Lascars,  which  were  adverted  to  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  would  con- 
fine  himself  to  the  more  general  principles 
of  this  great  question.  And  here  he  must 
first  observe,  that,  however  disposed  to 
uphold  the  navigation  laws,  he  (Mr.  Her- 
ries)  was  not  aware  that  there  were  any 
persons  who  were  not  prepared  to  enter 
fairly  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  in 
order  to  remove  all  existing  and  real  in- 
convenience by  which  trade  and  commerce 
might  be  unnecessarily  fettered— from  which 
the  shipowners  suffered  injury — and  from 
the  removal  of  which  no  detriment  could 
be  apprehended  to  the  great  maritime 
interests  of  the  country.  But,  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  such  views  was 
very  different  from  abandoning  the  great 
principle  of  the  navigation  laws.  Having 
undertaken  to  make  a  Motion  in  which  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  "  the  great  fion- 
damental  principle  of  the  navigation  laws" 
was  asserted,  he  wished  to  explain  what 
he  meant  when  he  used  that  expression. 
He  would  take  his  explanation  from  a 
statement  made  by  the  greatest  and  moat 
recent  authority,  Mr.  Huskisson,  which 
embodied  all  that  he  understood  by  that 
expression : — 

'*  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  navigaHoa 
laws  is  that  of  giving  by  law  in  our  foreiga  tnd» 
a  preference  to  British  shipping  and  Britiali  wmf 
men,  so  &r  as  we  can  do  so  consistently  with  our 
engagements  and  relations  with  other  countries; 
and  of  confining  our  domestic  trade,  our  coasting 
and  colonial  trade,  as  well  as  our  fisheries,  ezohi- 
nvely  to  ourselves." 

He  found  Mr.  Huskisson  insisting  in  the 
strongest  terms  on  this  great  principle. 
He  said — 

"  So  &r  as  exclusion  is  within  our  reach,  tliat 
is,  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  the  fisheries,  in  the 
trade  between  this  country  and  our  foreign  poe- 
sessions,  we  grant  a  strict  monopoly  to  the  Britnli 
shipper.  It  is  cur  duty  to  maintain  and  enforce 
this  monopoly,  not  for  his  special  advantage,  bofc 
for  the  public  interest.  It  is  our  forther  ititj  to 
give  him  every  legitimate  countenance  and  pro- 
tection  in  the  trade  of  this  country  with  other  ma- 
ritime Powers." 

And  again,  in  the  same  speech,  he  said* 
"  We  are  all  agreed" — (he  wished  it  could 
be  said  so  now) — 

"  we  are  all  agreed  that  our  commercial  marine 
is  the  foundation  of  our  naval  supremacy,  and  thai 
the  maintenance  of  that  power  is  the  panunonni 
duty  of  those  who  administer  the  affiiirs  of  thiy 
country." 
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If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  assented  to 
those  yiews,   the  House   might   go   into 
Committee  on  that  principle;  they  might 
in  Committee  pass  a  resolution  modifying 
the   law;    they  might  remote  anomalies 
which  had  heen  the  ohject  of  censure  and 
ridicule  in  some  quarters  where  attention 
seemed  to  haye  heen  hestowed  only  on  the 
smaller  parts  of  the  suhject.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  himself  made  use  of 
some  of  these  exceptional  and  occasionally 
inconvenient  occurrences  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  navigation  laws,  with  very  un- 
due emphasis,  as  if  they  furnished  impor- 
tant arguments  against  the   principle  of 
them.     Such  was  his  case  of  the  cargo  of 
nuts  improperly  sent  to  Hamhurgh,  apd 
which  eould  not  he  re-imported  from  thence; 
and  such  also  was  the  affair  of  the  cotton 
which,  finding  no  sale  at  Havre,  was  inter- 
dicted from  seeking  a  market  here.    These 
were  matters  of  little  weight  and  of  small 
puhlic   general  importance   when  put  in 
comparison  with  the  main  ohjects  of  these 
great  national  laws;  and  it  was  not  to  he 
supposed  that  this  House  would   accept 
them  as  motives  of  any  material  weight 
or  value  for  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
for  ahandoning  a  policy  hitherto  deemed 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
mercial marine  and  maritime  supremacy  of 
this  country.     On  this  suhject  he  appealed 
again    to  the   authority   of  that    liheral 
statesman,  Mr.  Huskisson,  to  whose  opin- 
ions upon  this  topic  he  must  continue  to 
adhere,  although  ne  saw,  and  saw  it  with 
regret,  that  others  who  had  also  formerly 
acted  cordially  with  him,  had  now  aban- 
doned his  cautions  and  conservative  view 
of  this   important  question ;  and  in  this 
as  well  as  other  matters,  had  laid  aside 
the  caution  which  he  had  always  shown  in 
actual  legislation,  and  the  protective  prin- 
ciple by  which  his  practical  measures  were 
always  characterised.     Speaking  of  these 
laws,  Mr.  Huskisson  said — 

"  I  am,  howerer,  at  tho  samo  time  bound  to 
Bay  that  these  regulations  of  the  navigation  laws 
were  founded  on  the  first  and  permanent  law 
of  every  State,  the  highest  ground  of  political  ne- 
cessity— ^the  necessity  of  providing  for  our  own 
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State  of  defence ;  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to 
aflbrd  security  to  our  various  colonial  possessions 
scattered  throughout  aU  seas ;  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  different  branches  of  our  widely-spread 
commorce  against  aU  the  dangers  attendant  on  a 
state  of  war;  and,  lastly,  the  necessity  of  midn- 
tadning  our  naval  ascendancy,  and  thereby  sus- 
taining the  high  station  in  the  scale  of  nations 
which  that  ascendancy,  more  than  anything  else, 
has  given  to  us.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  I 
am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  say  that  it  is  our  duty 


our  State  necessities,  and  that  whenever  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce  and  navigation  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled, I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  in- 
terests of  commeree  should  give  way  to  those  of 
navigation." 

After  all  the  attention  he  could  bestow  on 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  was  unable  to  discover  by  what  chain 
of  reasoning  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  we  could  abandon  our  protective  ma- 
ritime  system  without  endangering   our 
naval  supremacy.   Upon  this  main  point— ^ 
of  all  others  the  most  essential  in  this 
question — he  had  been  most  sparing  of  his 
argument.      He  stated,   indeed,   that  he 
a^eed  in  holding  that   the    commercial 
marine  of  this  country  was  the  main  foun- 
dation of  its  maritime  power;  but  if  such 
was   his  opinion,  he   should  have  shown 
more  clearly  upon  what  grounds  it  was 
that  he  could  take  from  that  commercial 
marine  the  protection  and  fostering  care 
which  it  had  hitherto  received,  without  at 
least  endangering  its  progress   and  sta- 
bility.    He  had  not  satisfied  the  House, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  satisfied  even 
himself  upon  that  point.     It  would  there- 
fore become  him  or  his  Colleagues  to  offer 
more   satisfactory    explanations  of    their 
views  in  that  respect.     For  his  own  part, 
he  could  not  but  concur  with  all  who  had 
looked  at  this  subject  with  reference  to 
its  history  from  the  earliest   times,  and 
conclude,  that  without  tho  support,   the 
protection,  the  fostering  care,  which  had 
now  for  200  years,  by  means  of  those 
Acts,  been  extended  to  their  commercial 
marine,  the    interests  connected  with  it 
must  all  be  put  to  hazard.  He  would  not  go 
back  to  stories  of  the  reigns  of  Richard  II. 
and  Elizabeth,  or  other  reigns,  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  adverted. 
No  doubt  the  absurd  legislation  of  those 
early  times  afforded  abundant  materials  for 
ridicule,  and  furnished  nice  pickings  for 
those  who  would  write  a  comic  history  of 
the  navigation  laws;    but  for  any  other 
purpose  they  were  useless.     But,  begin- 
ning from  the  time  of  that  ruler  by  whom 
they  had  been  modelled  anew,  and  whose 
great  sagacity  at  least  would  not  be  de- 
nied, and  tracing  those  laws  as  they  ex- 
isted under  the  monarchs  who  succeeded 
him,  this  fact  was  plainly  seen,  that  suc- 
cessive Governments  all  held  by  those  laws, 
as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
power,  the  commerce,  and  the  industry  of 
the  country.    To  the  present  day  there  had 
been  no  variation  from  that  policy;  and 


on  all  occasions  to  look  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  I  when  they  turned  from  statesmen  to  philo« 
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sopbers,  they  found  that  the  most  eminent 
of  these  in  the  science  of  political  economy, 
contrasting  the  special  interests  of  trade 
with  the  mightier  interests  of  national 
power  and  safety,  and  weighing  the  whole 
auhject  in  his  sagacious  mind,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  those  very  navi- 
gation laws  which  were  now  made  a 
subject  for  amusing  criticism  and  ready 
condemnation,  were  **  the  wisest  of  all 
our  commercial  regulations.'*  From 
Ohver  Cromwell,  therefore,  to  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  the  present  day, 
and  from  Adam  Smith  to  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  all  authority,  practical  and  theoret- 
ical, was  in  favour  of  these  navigation 
laws.  Surely  much  respect  was  due  to 
such  authorities;  and  those  who,  like  the 
present  Government,  came  forward,  in  de- 
fiance of  these  opinions,  with  a  proposal  to 
cast  aside,  without  qualification,  or  only 
with  the  most  paltry  reservations,  a  system 
so  upheld,  and  so  interwoven  with  our  na- 
tional convictions,  ought  to  give  us  some 
better  security  against  the  possible  dan- 
gers of  the  change  than  the  assurance  of 
their  own  conviction  that  wo  might  do  so 
without  danger;  and  with  some  better  rea- 
son for  it  than  a  reference  to  the  general 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  a  desire  to 
give  facilities  to  commerce.  For  his  own 
part,  there  was  no  measure  calculated  to 
extend  British  commerce  to  which  he  was 
not  willing  to  assent,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  advantages  so  to  be  secured  could 
be  obtained  without  incurring  some  na- 
tional evil  more  than  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance all  the  good  which  might  he 
gained.  He  was  not  willing,  upon  any 
doubtful  ground,  to  hazard  the  mighty  in- 
terests involved  in  the  naval  superiority  of 
this  country.  That  superiority  was  indis- 
pensable for  our  own  defence,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  independence.  It  was 
inseparable  from  our  insular  position  and 
our  vast  colonial  possessions.  The  au- 
thority of  England  in  the  general  affairs 
of  the  world  depended  also  on  her  mari- 
time authority.  Strip  her  of  that,  and 
she  would  sink  into  a  third  or  fourth-rate 
Power;  her  possessions  abroad  she  could 
no  longer  maintain — her  colonies  she  could 
no  longer  hold — her  foreign  dependencies 
would  pass  into  other  hands.  She  could 
retain  none  of  these  except  as  the  mistress 
of  the  sea.  Nor  was  it  for  herself  alone 
that  it  was  essential  she  should  maintain 
that  position.  It  was  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  which,  by  her 


peculiar  situation,  and  her  predominant 
strength  on  an  element  where  none  could 
contend  with  her,  she  was  frequently  en* 
abled  by  her  sole  intervention  to  uphold. 
Were  they  going  to  hazard  all  the  advan* 
tages  they  enjoyed  on  the  mere  cbaDce 
that  the  present  measure  might  not  pn>> 
duce  the  evils  which  had  been  foretold  f 
These  were  all  great  national  conBiderft- 
tions,  and  undoubtedly  presented  them- 
selves as  the  most  weighty  in  approaching 
the  subject  now  under  discussion.  Bat 
there  were  also  extensive  class  interests  in- 
volved in  it  which  could  not  be  overlooked, 
and  which  were  of  so  large  a  character  that 
they  yielded  only  in  importance  to  those 
which  concerned  the  safety  and  honour  of 
the  whole  nation.  Such  were  the  interests 
of  the  shipowner,  the  shipbuilder,  the  sea- 
man, and  all  the  trades  connected  with, 
and  subservient  to,  the  maritime  profes- 
sion. These  had  all  been  hitherto  support- 
ed by  a  monopoly  of  certain  branches  of 
our  trade,  and  a  preference,  so  far  as  we 
could  give  it  to  them,  in  the  remainder. 
Such,  as  Mr.  Huskisson  truly  affirmed,  it 
was  our  duty,  and  ought  to  be  our  care,  to 
secure  to  them;  and  how  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  these  should  be  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  them  without  the  certainty  of 
immediate  discouragement,  and  the  haz- 
ard of  permanent  deterioration,  to  those 
interests  ?  It  appeared  that  the  tonnage 
of  the  shipping  belonging  to  this  kingdom 
amounted  to  no  less  than  about  3,900,000 
tons;  that  the  number  of  sailors  employed 
in  our  mercantile  marine  was  230,000; 
it  was  also  estimated  that  the  capital  em- 
barked in  shipping  was  little  less  than 
40,000,000/.;  and  that  the  trades  imme- 
diately connected  with,  and  subservient  to, 
the  shipping  interest,  employed  a  capital 
of  from  16,000,000/.  to  17.000,000t 
Thus  there  was  between  50,000,000/.  and 
60,000,000/.  of  property,  which  would 
be  immediately  affected  by  the  proposed 
change.  There  were  also  employed  in  this 
branch  of  national  industry  about  50,000 
artisans,  whose  wages  amounted  to  not  less 
than  5,000,000/.  a  year.  The  cost  of 
victualling  the  ships  was  estimated  at 
9,000,000/.,  and  the  freights  which  the 
mercantile  marine  earned  per  annum  were 
reckoned  at  nearly  30,000,000/.  These 
were  enormous  interests,  and  should  not 
be  dealt  with  lightly ;  but  when,  in  addi* 
tion  to  all  this,  it  was  considered  that 
the  existence  of  these  interests  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  our  national  defences,  and 
that  without  these  defences  we  could-  not 
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exist  in  the  present  position  which  we  oc- 1 
oupied  as  a  nation,  surely  these  afforded 
ample  reasons,  if  not  for  resisting  all 
change,  at  least  for  proceeding  with  such 
changes  as  were  thought  necessary — not 
in  the  reckless  way  which  was  now  pro- 
posed— hy  at  once  adopting  a  sweeping 
resolution  that  the  navigation  laws  should 
be  wholly  abolished,  but  by  improving, 
altering,  and  modifying  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  found  consistent  with 
all  the  great  interests  which  they  were 
framed  to  foster  and  protect.  If  they 
must  needs  attempt  amendments  and  mo- 
difications of  these  laws  for  objects  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  justify  the  attempt, 
let  it  at  least  be  made  with  all  the  care  and 
caution,  and  deliberate  prudence,  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  possible  results,  for 
good  or  evil,  unquestionably  demanded. 
Let  there  be  ample  time  given,  not  only 
for  this  House,  but  for  the  whole  country, 
and  for  all  parties  specially  concerned  in 
the  issue,  to  form  and  express  their  opin- 
ions upon  the  proposed  sweeping  measure. 
There  existed  no  emergency  in  this  case 
requiring  immediate  or  hasty  legislation. 
It  was  a  question  of  prospective  amend- 
ment only,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
conceived  the  most  favourable  view  of  its 
ultimate  advantage.  It  was  one  of  great 
danger  in  the  opinion  of  others.  It  was 
therefore,  of  all  others,  a  subject  the  most 
requiring  a  cautious  and  deliberate  mode  of 
proceeding.  For  the  Government  to  contend 
that  after  a  delay  of  six  months  between  the 
announcement  and  the  production  of  this 
measure,  that  it  should  be  hastily  urged 
into  practical  legislation,  was  utterly  pre- 
posterous. They  could  hardly  themselves 
expect  it.  Prepared  as  he  himself  was 
to  reject  the  proposition,  as  it  then 
stood,  at  once  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  he  must  further  declare  that  no 
efforts  on  his  part  should  be  wanting  to 
prevent  undue  haste  and  precipitancy  in 
the  progress  of  it,  if  persisted  in.  He 
would  take  the  liberty  of  telling  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  what  course  they  ought 
to  have  adopted  in  a  matter  of  such  vast 
interest  and  importance  as  this.  They 
ought,  without  delay,  after  the  announce- 
ment of  it  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
to  have  laid  their  plan  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  and  there  have  left  it  for  long 
and  ample  consideration.  They  must  be 
presumed  to  have  come  to  some  determina- 
tion respecting  such  a  measure,  before  they 
made  that  announcement.  If  so,  they 
ought  surely  not  to  have  locked  it   up 


within  their  own  bosoms  for  six  months,  in 
order  to  produce  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
Session,  and  then  to  call  upon  the  Legis- 
lature precipitately  to  adopt  it.  He  had 
not  gone  into  any  details  of  the  subject  on 
this  occasion ;  having  only  slightly  alluded 
to  the  marvellous  anomaly  of  retaining  the 
obligation  on  the  shipowner  to  man  his 
vessel  as  prescribed  by  the  existing  laws, 
while  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages in  consideration  of  which  that  bur- 
densome condition  was  imposed  upon  him. 
But  that  part  of  the  plan  was  insisted  upon 
in  the  speech  with  which  it  was  introduced; 
and  the  House  was  to  take  the  declaration 
in  the  speech  as  a  part  of  the  measure.  In 
conclusion,  he  begged  to  state  that  he  op- 
posed the  whole  resolution  as  it  stood,  on 
the  ground  that  it  professed  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  navigation  laws;  and  for  that 
reason  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  put 
his  opinion  in  a  distinct  shape,  affirming 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  concur  in  it.  Considering  the  pecu- 
liar disadvantages  to  which  the  shipowner 
of  this  country  was  exposed,  connected 
as  they  were  with  the  social  and  political 
condition  and  the  public  economy  of  the 
country  itself,  he  knew  it  to  be  impossible 
for  him  to  sanction  an  unreserved  competi- 
tion with  the  foreigner,  and  to  maintain 
the  seamen  he  employed  in  his  present 
state  of  proud  superiority  over  the  same 
class  in  all  other  nations.  He  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  without  the 
aid  of  efficient  protection  to  uphold  his 
high  position  as  the  main  instrument  of 
the  power  and  glory  of  this  great  country; 
and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  all  those  in- 
terests which  depended  upon  that  power-— 
our  own  safety  and  independence — our 
great  colonial  possessions — and  even  the 
general  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  world; 
he  prayed  the  House  not  to  assent  to  an 
experimental  change  which  might  impair 
the  strength  of  that  right  arm  which  this 
nation  had  hitherto  put  forth  to  awe  and 
control  the  world,  and  convert  it  into  a 
palsied  limb  which  the  meanest  of  our 
rivals  might  successfully  grapple  with. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  the  resolution  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  when 
he  introduced  the  question  to  the  House 
the  other  night,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
so  fully  explaining  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  was  prepared  to  support  it,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  present  himself  again  to  the 
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Botlee  of  the  Hoase  80  soon;  but  he  as- 
Bored  them  that  he  wonld  confine  the  re- 
marks which  he  was  compelled  to  make 
within  the  briefest  possible  compass.  He 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
course  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that 
the  resolution  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker,  rety  fairly  raised  the  issue  which 
the  House  must  decide  before  tbey  con- 
sidered the  details  of  the  proposition  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  submitted 
to  them.  That  issue  he  conceived  to  be 
this — ^whether  they  should  widely  depart 
from  those  principles  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  essential  and  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  navigation  laws,  or 
whether,  adhering  to  them,  they  should  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  that  adherence  with 
some  partial  deviation  from  them,  in  order 
to  meet  certain  particular  grievances  ? 
The  House  would  do  him  the  justice  to  re- 
collect that  when  he  proposed  the  question 
to  the  House,  he  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal from  them  that  he  was  proposing  an 
innovation  of  a  very  large  description,  and 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a  subject  of  im- 
mense magnitude.  To  have  attempted  to 
take  any  other  course  would  have  been 
alike  unworthy  and  useless.  He  would  not 
have  done  so  if  he  could,  and  he  could  not 
have  done  so  if  he  would.  Having  made 
up  his  mind  that  a  great  alteration  was 
necessary  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
country,  and  above  all  for  the  benefit  of 
our  commercial  marine,  and  for  the  mili- 
tary greatness  of  the  country,  he  thought 
it  right  fairly  to  state  to  the  House  that  he 
was  proposing  a  novel  course — a  course  at 
variance  with  the  general  tenor  of  legisla- 
tion which  the  House  had  heretofore  pur- 
sued. He  had  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  whose  great  knowledge  and 
long  experience  upon  such  subjects  at  all 
times  commanded  his  best  attention;  but 
he  must  say,  that  although  he  clearly  un- 
derstood him  to  say  that  he  objected  to 
the  course  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, he  confessed  he  had  failed  to 
carry  away  so  distinct  an  impression  of 
what  were  the  views  really  entertained  by 
him,  as — ^whether  agreeing  with  him  or  not 
— he  generally  derived  from  statements 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  In 
fact,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
was  exceedingly  vague  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject. In  some  parts  of  his  speech  he  would 
have  led  them  to  suppose,  that  if  foreign 


countries  would  me^  va  on  a  footings! 
fair  reciprocity,  there  was  hardlj  any  put 
of  the  restrictions  which  he  was  not  ft^ 
pared  to  abandon — while  in  other  parts  uf 
Ids  speech  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  woqU 
have  led  them  to  believe  that  he  would 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  principles  of  restrie* 
tion,  although  he  might  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider some  partial  or  seoondaiy  modifica- 
tion of  them.     The  only  thing  he  had  wy 
distinctly  collected  from  the  speeeh  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  that  at  all  events 
he  was  not  prepared  to  relax  the  restrie- 
tions  placed  upon  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  our  colonial  possessions.     He  wonld  re* 
tain  them  as  a  strict  monopoly;    and  he 
quoted  the    authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
upon  that  point.     Now,  no  man  conld  re* 
Bpect  the  memory  of  Mr.  Huskisson  raon 
than  he  (Mr.   Labouchere)   did;    hut  he 
might  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  ia 
the  position  in  which  we  were  now  placed 
— it  having  been  the  declared  polioj  of  the 
Legislature  to  deprive  the  prodnce  of  our 
colonies  of  that  preference  and  proteetioa 
in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country  whidh 
they  had  hitherto  received — ^he  nught  bo 
permitted  to  doubt  whether,  in  such  eir* 
cumstances,   Mr.  Huskisson  wonUL    have 
defended  the  monstrous  ^proposition,  that 
while  we  had  adopted  this  policy  we  shonld 
at  the  same  time  insist  upon  retaining  idiat 
Burke    called  'the  paper  chains*  which 
bound  the  colonies  to  the  mother  oonntry. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  an  advocate  for  reversbg 
the  policy  of  the  Legislature  in  this  re- 
spect, and  for  returning  to  the  system  of 
protecting  duties  upon  the  produce  of  our 
colonies,  and  upon  articles  the  mann^MS* 
ture  of  our  own  country.     The  right  hon* 
Gentleman  had  not  given  them  the  least 
inkling  of  what  his   opinion  was  on  this 
point;  and  yet  it  did  seem  to  him  to  con* 
stitute  a  very  material  consideration  when 
discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  introduce  other  alterations  in 
consequence  of  that   change   of   policy. 
Judging  from  the  political  society  in  which 
he  saw  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  con* 
eluded  he  would,  if  he  could,  recommend 
to  the  House  to  revert  to  the  system  of 
high  protecting  duties  upon  the  produce  of 
our  colonies  and  of  the  mother  country; 
but  he  should  be  very  much  surprised  in* 
deed,  although  holding  these  abstract  opin- 
ions, to  find  one  so  sagacious  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  imagining  that  in  the  long 
run  it  was  possible  to  restore  that  system. 
He  was  aware  that  much  stress  was  laid 
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upon  the  recommendations  of  a  certain  re- 
port which  the  noUe  Lord  opposite  had 
presented  that  night.  That  report,  douht- 
less,  afforded  great  joy  to  those  who  held 
protection  principles.  Bnt  what  did  it  re- 
commend ?  On  the  special  ground  of  the 
condition  of  the  West  Indies,  it  proposed 
that  for  six  years,  and  no  more,  there 
should  he  a  protecting  duty  of  10«.  in  fa- 
Tour  of  sugar  alone  the  produce  of  our  colo- 
nial possessions.  The  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, quoted  the  evidence  of  a  Member  of 
the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  who  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  who  admitted  that  it 
was  true  a  very  strong  memorial  bad  been 
sent  by  tiiat  Assembly  protesting  against 
the  navigation  laws,  and  asking  Parliament 
to  abrogate  them,  but  who  said  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  its  having  passed;  that  it 
was  brought  forward  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Session,  and  that  it  had  come  with  surprise 
upon  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  could 
neither  confirm  nor  refute  that  statement; 
bnt  he  apprehended  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  hardly  prepared  to  say,  un- 
less the  same  trick  was  played  all  over  tiie 
island,  that  the  memorial  of  the  planters, 
merchants,  labourers,  and  otiiers  of  Han- 
over, Jamaica,  did  not  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  had  sent  it  to  this  coun- 
try. Their  statement  was,  that  British 
shipovmers,  under  the  navigation  laws, 
compel  parties  to  pay  double  the  amount 
for  freights  that  they  would  pay  if  they 
shipped  their  produce  in  other  vessels, 
and  that  a  great  number  of  American 
ships  leave  the  island  in  ballast,  which 
would  otherwise  carry  away  a  large 
amount  of  the  produce  of  the  colony. 
He  would  also  remind  the  House  of  the 
statements  on  former  occasioos  made  by 
Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad, 
in  which  he  strongly  urged  on  the  mother 
country  the  relaxation  of  the  navigation 
laws  as  a  boon  to  which  the  West  Indies 
were  entitied,  and  stated  as  a  fact  that 
those  very  restrictions  had  operated  re- 
centiy  in  raising  the  freight  of  imported  im- 
migrants into  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
ashamed  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in 
arguing  at  any  length  the  proposition  that  the 
navigation  laws  were  a  burden  and  agriev- 
aoce  to  our  colonies.  It  stood  to  reason  that 
it  must  be  so.  Any  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  colonies  must  know 
that  the  colonists  had  at  all  times  com- 
plained of  those  laws;  and  was  it  possible 
that  ihey  could  bear  the  burden  without 
oomplaint  now  that  this  country  haci  an* 


nonnced  her  intention  of  depriving  them 
of  those  advantages  they  had  heretofore 
possessed?  It  was  true  that  some  West 
Indians  who  were  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittees both  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons  treated  this  question 
of  the  navigation  laws  very  lightly ;  but 
he  thought  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  had  been  the  sources  of  those 
variations  of  opinion.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  West  Indians,  somehow  or  other,  be- 
lieved that  gentlemen  who  were  generally 
attached  to  protective  duties  would  express 
a  stronger  opinion  upon  the  navigation 
laws,  from  the  circumstance  of  those  laws 
being  mixed  up  with  protective  duties, 
than  they  would  if  they  considered  them 
only  as  an  abstract  question.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  dwelt  upon  the  case 
of  Jamaica;  but  he  took  good  care  not  to 
say  anything  about  Canada.  Could  there 
be  a  more  explicit  declaration  than  the 
joint  memorial  that  proceeded  from  the 
House  of  Assembly  and  the  Legislative 
Council  of  that  colony,  agreed  to,  he  be- 
lieved, unanimously,  declaring  that  tiie 
navigation  laws  were  an  intolerable  bur- 
den to  the  people  of  Canada,  diverting  the 
trade  naturally  belonging  to  that  colony 
through  the  United  States,  and  asking  for 
relief  j&om  them?  He  would  not  again 
read  Lord  Elgin's  admirable  despatch,  in 
which  he  said  that  on  commercial  grounds, 
as  well  as  on  political  considerations,  he 
thought  it  highly  important  such  a  griev- 
ance should  not  be  .left  to  rankle  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  of  Canada.  Thus 
much  on  the  question  of  commercial  re- 
striction, which  he  acknowledged  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  navi- 
gation laws;  but  there  was  another  essen- 
tial principle  of  our  navigation  laws  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  repealing,  aod 
that  principle  was  that  which  endeavonred 
to  restrict  to  ourselves  the  carrying  trade 
between  us  and  other  countries.  He  would 
not  go  again  over  the  ground  he  had  taken 
when  he  first  brought  forward  this  ques- 
tion; but  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  bad 
not  attempted  to  prove  that  we  could  de- 
rive any  advantage  by  keeping  the  carry* 
ing  trade  to  ourselves,  or  that  we  should 
not  utterly  fail  in  that  struggle  if  we  en- 
gaged in  it  with  other  countries.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  sneer- 
ed very  much  at  the  value  of  the  Prussian 
trade;  but  Prussia  had  given  the  signal, 
and  other  countries  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  look- 
ing to  the  Prufisian  trade,  said  it  did  not 
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notice  of  the  House  so  soon;  but  he  as- 
sured them  that  he  would  confine  the  re- 
marks which  he  was  compelled  to  make 
within  the  briefest  possible  compass.  He 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
course  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that 
the  resolution  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker,  yery  fairly  raised  the  issue  which 
the  House  must  decide  before  they  con- 
sidered the  details  of  the  proposition  which 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  had  submitted 
to  them.  That  issue  he  conceived  to  be 
this — whether  they  should  widely  depart 
from  those  principles  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  essential  and  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  navigation  laws,  or 
whether,  adhering  to  them,  they  should  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  that  adherence  with 
some  partial  deviation  from  them,  in  order 
to  meet  certain  particular  grievances  ? 
The  House  would  do  him  the  justice  to  re- 
collect that  whmi  he  proposed  the  question 
to  the  House,  he  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal from  them  that  he  was  proposing  an 
innoTation  of  a  very  large  description,  and 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a  subject  of  im- 
mense magnitude.  To  have  attempted  to 
take  any  other  course  would  have  been 
alike  unworthy  and  useless.  He  would  not 
have  done  so  if  he  could,  and  he  could  not 
have  done  so  if  he  would.  Having  made 
up  his  mind  that  a  great  alteration  was 
necessary  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
country,  and  above  aU  for  the  benefit  of 
our  commercial  marine,  and  for  the  mili- 
tary greatness  of  the  country,  he  thought 
it  right  fairly  to  state  to  the  House  that  he 
was  proposing  a  novel  course — a  course  at 
variance  with  the  general  tenor  of  legisla- 
tion which  the  House  had  heretofore  pur- 
sued. He  had  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  whose  great  knowledge  and 
long  experience  upon  such  subjects  at  all 
times  commanded  his  best  attention;  but 
he  must  say,  that  although  he  clearly  un- 
derstood him  to  say  that  he  objected  to 
the  course  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, he  confessed  he  had  failed  to 
carry  away  so  distinct  an  impression  of 
what  were  the  views  really  entertained  by 
him,  as — ^whether  agreeing  with  him  or  not 
— ^he  generally  derived  from  statements 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  In 
fact,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
was  exceedingly  vague  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject. In  some  parts  of  his  speech  he  would 
have  led  them  to  suppose,  that  if  foreign 


countries  would  meet  us  on  a  footing  of 
fair  reciprocity,  there  was  hardly  any  part 
of  the  restrictions  which  he  was  not  pre- 

Eared  to  abandon — while  in  other  parts  of 
is  speech  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  led  them  to  believe  that  he  would 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  principles  of  restric- 
tion, although  he  might  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider some  partial  or  secondary  modifica- 
tion of  them.  The  only  thing  he  had  very 
distinctly  collected  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  that  at  all  events 
he  was  not  prepared  to  relax  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  our  colonial  possessions.  He  would  re- 
tain thorn  as  a  strict  monopoly;  and  he 
quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
upon  that  point.  Now,  no  man  could  re- 
spect the  memory  of  Mr.  Huskisson  more 
than  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  did;  but  he 
might  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  in 
the  position  in  which  we  were  now  placed 
— it  baring  been  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Legislature  to  deprive  the  produce  of  our 
colonies  of  that  preference  and  protection 
in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country  which 
they  had  hitherto  received — he  might  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Huskisson  would  have 
defended  the  monstrous  proposition,  that 
while  we  had  adopted  this  policy  we  should 
at  the  same  time  insist  upon  retaining  what 
Burke  called  'the  paper  chains'  which 
bound  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  an  advocate  for  reversing 
the  policy  of  the  Legislature  in  this  re- 
spect, and  for  returning  to  the  system  of 
protecting  duties  upon  the  produce  of  our 
colonies,  and  upon  articles  the  manufac- 
ture of  our  own  country.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  given  them  the  least 
inkling  of  what  his  opinion  was  on  this 
point;  and  yet  it  did  seem  to  him  to  con- 
stitute a  very  material  consideration  when 
discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  introduce  other  alterations  in 
consequence  of  that  change  of  policy. 
Judging  from  the  political  society  in  which 
he  saw  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  con- 
cluded he  would,  if  he  could,  recommend 
to  the  House  to  revert  to  the  system  of 
high  protecting  duties  upon  the  produce  of 
oiu:  colonies  and  of  the  mother  country; 
but  he  should  be  very  much  surprised  in- 
deed, although  holding  these  abstract  opin- 
ions, to  find  one  so  sagacious  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  imagining  that  in  the  long 
run  it  was  possible  to  restore  that  system. 
He  was  aware  that  much  stress  was  laid 
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upon  the  recommendations  of  a  certain  re- 
port which  the  noUe  Lord  opposite  had 
presented  that  night.  That  report,  douht- 
less,  afforded  great  joj  to  those  who  held 
protection  principles.  But  what  did  it  re- 
commend ?  On  the  special  ground  of  the 
condition  of  the  West  Indies,  it  proposed 
that  for  six  years,  and  no  more,  there 
should  he  a  protecting  duty  of  10«.  in  fa- 
vour of  sugar  alone  the  produce  of  our  colo- 
nial possessions.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, quoted  the  evidence  of  a  Member  of 
the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  who  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  who  admitted  that  it 
was  true  a  very  strong  memorial  had  been 
sent  by  that  Assembly  protesting  against 
the  navigation  laws,  and  asking  Parliament 
to  abrogate  them,  but  who  said  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  its  having  passed;  that  it 
was  brought  forward  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Session,  and  that  it  had  come  with  surprise 
upon  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  could 
neither  confirm  nor  refute  that  statement; 
but  he  apprehended  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  hardly  prepared  to  say,  un- 
less the  same  trick  was  played  all  over  the 
island,  that  the  memorial  of  the  planters, 
merchants,  labourers,  and  others  of  Han- 
over, Jamaica,  did  not  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  had  sent  it  to  this  coun- 
try. Their  statement  was,  that  British 
shipovmers,  under  the  navigation  laws, 
compel  parties  to  pay  double  the  amount 
for  freights  that  they  would  pay  if  they 
shipped  their  produce  in  other  vessels, 
and  that  a  great  number  of  American 
ships  leave  the  island  in  ballast,  which 
would  otherwise  carry  away  a  large 
amount  of  the  produce  of  the  colony. 
He  would  also  remind  the  House  of  the 
statements  on  former  occasions  made  by 
Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad, 
in  which  he  strongly  urged  on  the  mother 
country  the  relaxation  of  the  navigation 
laws  as  a  boon  to  which  the  West  Indies 
were  entitled,  and  stated  as  a  fact  that 
those  very  restrictions  had  operated  re- 
cently in  raising  the  freight  of  imported  im- 
migrants into  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
adbusuned  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in 
arguing  at  any  length  the  proposition  that  the 
navigation  laws  were  a  burden  and  agriev- 
aoee  to  our  colonies.  It  stood  to  reason  that 
it  must  be  so.  Any  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  colonies  must  know 
that  the  colonists  had  at  all  times  com- 
plained of  those  laws;  and  was  it  possible 
that  they  could  bear  the  burden  without 
oomphdnt  now  that  this  country  haci  an* 


nounced  her  intention  of  depriving  them 
of  those  advantages  they  had  heretofore 
possessed?  It  was  true  that  some  West 
Indians  who  were  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittees both  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons  treated  this  question 
of  the  navigation  laws  very  lightly ;  but 
he  thought  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  had  been  the  sources  of  those 
variations  of  opinion.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  West  Indians,  somehow  or  other,  be- 
lieved that  gentlemen  who  were  generally 
attached  to  protective  duties  would  express 
a  stronger  opinion  upon  the  navigation 
laws,  from  the  circumstance  of  those  laws 
being  mixed  up  with  protective  duties, 
than  they  would  if  they  considered  them 
only  as  an  abstract  question.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  dwelt  upon  the  case 
of  Jamaica;  but  he  took  good  care  not  to 
say  anything  about  Canada.  Could  there 
be  a  more  explicit  declaration  than  the 
joint  memorial  that  proceeded  from  the 
House  of  Assembly  and  the  Legislative 
Council  of  that  colony,  agreed  to,  he  be- 
lieved, unanimously,  declaring  that  the 
navigation  laws  were  an  intolerable  bur- 
den to  the  people  of  Canada,  diverting  the 
trade  naturally  belonging  to  that  colony 
through  the  United  States,  and  asking  for 
relief  from  them  ?  He  would  not  again 
read  Lord  Elgin's  admirable  despatch,  in 
which  he  said  that  on  commercial  grounds, 
as  well  as  on  political  considerations,  he 
thought  it  highly  important  such  a  griev- 
ance should  not  be  .left  to  rankle  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  of  Canada.  Thus 
much  on  the  question  of  commercial  re- 
striction, which  he  acknowledged  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  navi- 
gation laws;  but  there  was  another  essen- 
tial principle  of  our  navigation  laws  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  repealing,  and 
that  principle  was  that  which  endeavoured 
to  restrict  to  ourselves  the  carrying  trade 
between  us  and  other  countries.  He  would 
not  go  again  over  the  ground  he  had  taken 
when  he  first  brought  forward  this  ques- 
tion; but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
not  attempted  to  prove  that  we  could  de- 
rive any  advantage  by  keeping  the  carry* 
ing  trade  to  ourselves,  or  that  we  should 
not  utterly  fail  in  that  struggle  if  we  en- 
gaged in  it  with  other  countries.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  sneer- 
ed very  much  at  the  value  of  the  Prussian 
trade;  but  Prussia  had  given  the  signal, 
and  other  countries  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  look- 
ing to  ^e  Prufisian  trade,  said  it  did  not 
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become  England  to  snccumb  to  anything 
like  a  menace  from  that  quarter;  but  the 
question  for  us  to  consider  was  whether  the 
thing  was  just  or  unjust.  Prussia  had 
told  us  fairly  that  she  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  the  feelings  of  her  own  people 
and  her  own  interests,  enter  into  trade 
with  us  unless  upon  equal  terms,  but  that 
she  would  then  be  ready  to  do  so.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  by  meeting  her  on 
equal  terms,  she  will  be  ready  to  trade 
with  us;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
part  of  his  speech,  seemed  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  willing,  if  he  could  get  equal 
terms,  to  meet  any  country  that  chose  to 
meet  us  upon  those  terms.  All  that 
Prussia  asked  for  was,  that  in  the  Euro- 
pean carrying  trade,  her  ships  and  ours 
might  bo  placed  precisely  on  the  same 
footing.  [Mr.HERRiEs:  She  wants  the  colo- 
nial trade.]  No;  that  was  not  the  point  in 
dispute  between  them,  though  he  thought 
they  might  give  her  the  colonies.  The 
point  was,  that  Prussia  asked  that  her 
ships  might  have  the  same  facilities  with 
regard  to  the  European  carrying  trade  that 
we  gave  to  our  own  ships;  but  that  could 
not  be  done  without  giving  up  the  main 
principle  of  our  navigation  laws.  That, 
however,  was  a  principle  which  it  was  not 
worth  contending  for,  for  they  might  de- 
pend upon  it  that  we  could  not  continue  to 
deal  with  the  rest  of  the  world  upon  a 
system  of  inequality — they  would  not 
allow  us  to  maintain  privileges  and  immu- 
nities w'hich  we  were  not  willing  to  extend 
to  others.  The  question  was,  whether  we 
could  now  enter  into  a  war  of  retaliation? 
His  own  firm  conviction  was,  that  we  had 
a  deep  interest  in  accepting  the  terms  they 
offer  us  frankly  and  fairly.  He  utterly 
denied  the  position  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  British  shipping  could  not 
compete  with  that  of  any  nation  in  the 
world;  If  he  believed  that  British  ship- 
ping could  not  be  as  well  navigated  as  that 
of  any  other  nation  upon  the  terms  of  free 
and  open  competition,  he  should  tremble 
for  this  country — ^he  should  think  that  our 
maritime  greatness  was  undeimined,  and 
that  no  restriction  we  could  devise  could 
maintain  it — that  our  commercial  great- 
ness would  dwindle  away — and  that  our 
maritime  greatness,  which  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  must  also  share 
in  its  ruin.  But  he  could  discover  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  for  coming  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
talked  about  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  said  it  was  notorious  that  their  ship- 
ping beat  ours  wherever  they  met  it.  That 


he  utterly  denied.  How  stood  the  facts  of 
the  case  in  trade  generally,  if  they  took 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
England  ?  First  of  all  he  would  state  to 
the  House  what  had  been  the  progress  of 
those  two  great  countries  with  regard  to 
shipping  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
then  the  House  would  see  to  what  degree 
the  United  States  had  been  able  to  over- 
whelm and  crush  our  marine  in  the  compe- 
tition in  which  it  was  engaged.  He  found 
that  in  1827  the  American  shipping 
amounted  to  1,620,607  tons,  and  in  1846 
to  2,562,084;  having  increased  between 
1827  and  1846,  941,477  tons;  whilst  in 
1827  the  British  shipping  amounted  to 
2.460,500  tons,  and  in  1846  to  3,817,112 
tons,  being  an  increase  in  the  same  period 
of  1,365,612  tons.  The  difference,  then, 
between  the  increase  of  British  shipping, 
as  compared  with  that  of  American  ship- 
ping for  the  same  period,  was  415,135 
tons,  or  44  per  cent. ;  and,  comparing  the 
direct  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States — a  trade  obviously  open  and 
unprotected  for  the  two  countries  with  each 
other,  and  computed  on  fair  terms — he 
found  that  between  1824  and  1846  the 
amount  of  shipping  had  increased  from 
45,000  tons  to  205,000  tons;  and 
if  they  took  the  general  trade  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  United  States, 
the  increase  was  still  more  remarkable;  for 
in  1824  there  were  only  54,600  tons  of 
British  shipping  engaged  in  the  American 
trade,  whereas  in  1844  there  were  766,700 
tons.  That  would  show  that  under  the 
pressure  of  that  competition  which  was  de- 
scribed as  so  overwhelming,  the  increase 
in  our  shipping  in  that  trade  in  which  it 
had  to  compete  with  American  shipping, 
and  enjoyed  no  protection  at  all,  had  been 
enormous  in  the  course  of  the  last  few- 
years;  and  he  would  remark  in  passing,  to 
those  Gentlemen  whose  apprehensions  di- 
rected them  not  to  look  at  America,  but  at 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  that  if  it 
were  shown  that  we  could  compete  with 
the  shipping  of  the  United  States,  we  need 
have  no  apprehensions  but  that  we  could 
also  compete  with  the  shipping  of  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The  third  princi- 
ple of  the  navigation  laws,  as  he  appre- 
hended, was  to  secure  to  us  what  was  call- 
ed the  long-voyage  trade,  so  as  to  prevent 
goods  coming  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  Amer- 
ica from  being  imported  into  this  country 
from  any  European  port.  He  thought, 
from  something  that  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  was  not  unpre- 
pared to  give  up  what  had  hitherto  been 
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considered  as  one  of  the  main  principles  of 
the  navigation:  laws.  It  was,  however, 
most  desirahle  that  the  interval  between 
the  proposal  of  a  measure  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  proceeding  with  it,  should  not  be 
longer  than  was  required  for  the  full  con- 
sideration of  the  subject;  and  he  had  been 
much  struck  by  an  observation  that  had 
fallen  from  an  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
the  worthy  Alderman  the  Member  for  West- 
moreland, one  of  the  most  decided  as  well 
as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of 
the  measure  when  he  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
had  had  the  honour  of  bringing  it  forward. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  on  a  former 
occasion — 

"  Do  not  suppose  I  am  fighting  for  delay  ;  no- 
thing is  further  from  my  purpose.  I  know  too 
well  what  is  the  real  interest  of  those  whose  cause 
I  am  defending ;  and  nothing  should  I  regret  more 
than  that  this  question  should  be  brought  before 
Parliament,  and  that  Parliament  should  not  de- 
cide *  aye  *  or  *  no '  upon  it.  I  know  the  evil  of 
delay.  It  paralyses  trade ;  and  therefore,  opposed 
as  I  am  to  the  measure  you  have  brought  forward, 
depend  upon  it  I  will  be  no  party  to  obstructing 
or  preventing  Parliament  from  &irly  considering 
and  definitely  deciding  upon  it." 

He  thought  there  was  great  good  sense  in 
that  remark  of  the  hon.  Member;  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  be  followed  by  those 
who  acted  with  the  hon.  Member  in  op- 
posing this  measure,  and  that  it  might  not 
be  obstructed  by  delay,  which  was  most 
injurious  to  the  great  interests  which  were 
involved  in  this  question.  He  was  altoge- 
ther unwilling,  upon  that  occasion,  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  details  of  that  measure, 
aware,  as  he  was,  that  they  could  best  be 
considered  in  Committee  when  the  measure 
of  the  Government  was  before  the  House  in 
the  shape  of  a  Bill.  He  should,  therefore, 
refrain  from  going  into  those  details,  or 
even  from  discussing  that  question  of  man- 
ning which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
adverted  to.  He  would  not,  he  said,  enter 
into  the  last  point  further  than  this — that 
he  supposed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  every  ship,  by 
merely  mounting  a  British  flag  at  the 
masthead,  having  a  British  owner,  but  not 
being  British  built  or  British  manned, 
could  be  considered  a  British  vessel.  There 
must  be  some  regulation  on  that  point;  but 
he  would  not  then  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  that 
question  of  detail.  Even  in  the  United 
States  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  knew 
very  well  that  two-thirds  of  a  ship's  crew 
must  be  American  citizens,  and  that  to  be 
an  American  citizen  a  person  must  have 
VOL.  XCIX.    {Si2} 


resided  five  years  in  the  United  States; 
whilst  of  British  ships  three-fourths  of  the 
crew  must  be  British  citizens :  but  he 
thought  that  all  these  matters  were  infi- 
nitely better  considered  when  the  Bill  was 
before  the  House.  The  real  point  for  the 
House  to  decide  that  evening  was  fairly 
raised  by  the  resolution  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Would  they  be  contented  with 
patchwork  legislation?  Was  it  right  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  the  navigation 
laws  ?  The  first  principle  was  that  of  co- 
lonial monopoly;  the  second  was  the  main- 
tenance of  those  restrictions  which  were 
intended  to  secure  the  long-voyage  trade 
to  this  country;  and  the  third  was  the 
maintenance  of  those  restrictions  which 
were  intended  to  secure  the  European  car- 
rying trade.  The  question  was,  were  they 
prepared  to  consider  the  propriety  of  de- 
parting from  those  principles,  or  leaving 
them  untouched  —  whether  they  should 
meet  the  wants  of  commerce  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  before  them — ^whether 
they  were  prepared  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely to  revise  the  whole  system  of  our 
navigation  laws,  with  the  view  of  adapting 
them  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  meet- 
ing the  just  demands  of  other  countries, 
the  wishes  of  our  own  colonies,  and  the 
interests  of  our  expanding  trade?  He  be- 
lieved that  that  was  really  the  question 
before  the  House.  He  had  never  sought 
to  disguise  from  the  House  the  magnitude 
of  the  question.  It  was  to  be  considered 
in  all  its  details,  and  was  fairly  raised  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Of  course,  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  carried  his  pro- 
posal, it  would  be  fatal  to  the  measure  of 
the  Government;  and  he  should  regret  it, 
because  he  believed  that,  for  all  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  and  more  especially 
the  mercantile  and  maritime  interests,  the 
time  was  come  when,  after  having  made 
such  great  alterations  in  our  commercial 
system,  they  should  look  at  the  navigation 
laws — that  they  should  grapple  with  ther 
whole  system,  and  not  have  any  piecemeal 
legislation,  but  should  adapt  them  to  the 
policy  which  they  had  lately  pursued.  If 
he  believed  that  the  honour  of  England 
would  be  affected  by  the  measure  he  pro- 
posed— if  he  believed  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  crippling  the  maritime  great- 
ness of  this  country — ^he  would  rather  cut 
off  his  right  hand  than  place  upon  the 
table  the  resolution  of  which  he  had  given 
notice;  but  he  was  convinced  that  this  al- 
teration was  necessary  for  our  commercial 
and  maritime  gi*eatness,  and  in  his  mind 
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he  could  not  separate  the  one  from  the 
other.  He  could  not  conceive  that  a  con- 
tingency could  arise,  such  as  that  this 
country,  with  its  seafaring  population »  its 
ahundant  harbours,  the  genius  of  its  peo- 
ple, long  inured  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  its  expanding  trade,  could  dwin- 
dle away  from  tho  maritime  greatness  it 
had  hitherto  maintained.  If  we  could 
not  compete  with  other  nations  in  ship- 
building, then  there  was  nothing  which 
we  could  compete  with  them  in,  and  in  all 
that  pertained  to  the  sea  the  doom  of  this 
country  was  sealed.  He  hold  tbat  any  ap- 
prehension would  be  justifiable  rather  than 
that  upon  that  element  where  the  character 
of  England  had  so  long  been  eminent,  she 
should  dwindle  away  to  a  second-rate 
Power,  as  long  as  we  took  care  not  to  dry 
up  the  sources  of  the  industry  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  energy  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
freedom  of  our  navigation  and  trade.  These 
were  the  real  foundations  of  British  great- 
ness; and  they  might  depend  upon  it  that 
as  long  as  they  could  preserve  these,  with 
tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad,  as  long  as 
commerce  and  the  liberties  of  this  country 
were  maintained,  there  was  no  fear  for  our 
maritime  greatness.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, with  all  his  ingenuity,  had  failed  to 
show  any  reason  for  apprehending  that  that 
greatness  was  declining;  and  he  was  sure 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  have 
contented  himself  with  vague  generalities 
B8  he  had  done,  if  he  could  have  adduced 
'any  facts  or  arguments  to  show  that  bis 
apprehensions  were  well  founded.  He 
would  not,  however,  detain  the  House 
longer.  The  details  would  be  better  con- 
sidered in  Committee,  and  he  had  therefore 
contented  himself  with  stating  the  reasons 
why  he  thought  the  House  should  not  agree 
to  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, but,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  be  introduced  and  fairly  con- 
sidered. 

.  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  tbe  House 
would  readily  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  when  he  stated  that  he  did  not 
propose  any  piece  of  patchwork  legislation, 
because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed 
to  sweep  from  the  Statute-book  the  whole 
of  the  navigation  laws,  except  those  which 
had  reference  to  the  coasting  trade,  where 
foreigners  could  hardly  desire  to  compete 
with  our  shipping.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  could  hardly  be  overrated;  for  it 
was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  greatest  national 
questions  which  had  been  discussed  in  mo- 
dern times.    He  had  no  interest  whatever 


in  shipping;  nor  did  he  represent  a  consti- 
tuency in  the  slightest  degree  concerned 
in  it.  If  the  object  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  was  to  reduce  freights,  there 
was  not  one  individual  who  would  benefit 
more  than  himself,  because  there  probably 
was  not  one  who  gave  more  employment  to 
shippinfi^.  The  right  hon.  Gentieman  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  said,  that  if  we  could  compete 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  we 
could  also  compete  with  the  ships  of  the 
northern  ports  of  Europe.  But  if  he  look- 
ed to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee last  year,  he  would  find  that  the 
ships  of  the  north  of  Europe  were  not  only 
manned  and  sailed  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  our  own,  but  that  the  original  cost  of 
these  ships  was  also  very  much  less  than 
in  the  case  of  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  complained  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  not  been  explicit  in  stat- 
ing what  alterations  he  would  agree  to 
in  the  navigation  laws.  He  (Alderman 
Thompson)  would  not  hesitate  to  state  for 
himself  that  there  were  modifications  to 
which  he  would  consent,  and  he  would 
state  what  they  were.  He  would  main- 
tain to  the  fullest  extent  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  navigation  laws;  but  there 
was  some  of  the  produce  of  America,  and 
of  Africa  especially,  which  might  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  into  our  home  con- 
sumption, and  brought  into  the  ports  of 
Europe  by  ships  of  any  nation.  He  meant 
such  articles  as  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  England;  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  bulky  ar- 
ticles should  be  so  admitted.  He  did  not 
find  that  shipowners  were  agreed  in  opin- 
ion as  to  the  restrictions  which  compelled 
the  produce  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
to  be  brought  by  ships  of  this  country. 
As  to  the  offers  made  to  this  country  by 
the  United  States,  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  this  country  offered 
to  concede  a  little  if  England  would  con- 
cede a  little,  and  to  concede  much  if  Eng- 
land would  concede  much.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  America  could  concede  very  little 
to  England;  for  although  American  ship- 
ping had  increased  in  a  very  great  ratio, 
he  believed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
wrong  in  his  statement  of  the  business  car- 
ried on  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  He  (Alderman  Thomp- 
son) spoke  from  recollection  merely;  but 
his  memory  must  be  greatly  at  fault  if  it 
were  not  tho  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
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American  trade  was  carried  on  by  Ameri- 
can ships,  and  one-third  in  British  bottoms. 
Thej  had  heard  much  about  English  navi- 
gation and  English  commerce;  out  those 
arrangements  would  be  prejudicial  to  both. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
effect  would  be  to  promote  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  They  would  find  that  the 
Americans  were  our  great  competitors  in 
the  China  market,  especially  in  cotton 
goods.  They  would  find  that  the  British 
merchant  was  greatly  limited  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  return  cargo.  But  the 
Americans  would  send  their  ships  with  car- 
goes to  China,  and  in  return  they  would 
take  tea>  the  natural  export  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  tea  would  be  brought  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  chief  market  for  it 
(the  Americans  not  being  a  tea-consuming 
people),  thereby  displacing  to  that  extent 
the  export  of  so  much  British  manufacture. 
He  said  that  America  was  not  a  tea-con- 
suming country.  The  quantity  annually  con- 
sumed in  America  was  only  15,000,000  lbs., 
whilst  there  were  about  45,000,000  lbs. 
annually  imported  into  this  country.  But 
again,  from  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Porto  Rico, 
nearly  the  whole  trade  of  which  was  in 
sugar — and  the  law  now  allowing  slaye- 
grown  sugar  to  compete  with  free-grown — 
the  Americans,  who  had  the  supplying  of 
those  countries  with  lumber  and  provisions, 
would  bring  their  sugars  into  the  British 
markets*  They  would  take  American  cot^ 
tons  in  those  countries,  and  would  bring 
their  Sugars  to  England,  whilst  our  ships 
would  come  home  in  baUast.  The  British 
shipowners  could  no  more  compete  with 
the  Americans  in  South  America  than 
they  could  in  China.  And  the  noble  Lord 
behind  him  reminded  him  that  the  Ameri- 
cans supplied  lumber,  provisions,  and  com 
to  the  West  India  islands;  and  they  could, 
and  no  doubt  they  would,  bring  cargoes 
away  in  return.  But  th^t  was  said  to  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  West  Indies. 
Suppose  they  could  bring  Jamaica  sugar 
at  lOs.  a  ton  cheaper  than  at  present, 
what  advantage  would  it  be  to  ^e  con- 
sumer ?  Was  it  worth  while  for  so  com- 
paratively trifling  an  amount  as  a  quarter 
of  a  farthing  a  pound,  to  make  such  an  al- 
teration for  the  consumer's  benefit  ?  As 
to  the  East  Indian  produce — sugar,  or 
anything  else — ^brought  hither  by  Ameri- 
can ships,  the  most  they  expected  to  save 
was  about  one  farthing  a  pound.  Did  that 
justify  these  changes?  And  as  to  the 
concessions  to  be  made  to  Prussia,  he 
ahould  like  to  know  if  they  had  not  al- 


ready made  great  concessions  ?  We  had 
reduced  the  duty  on  Prussian  /timber 
from  55s,  a  load  to  15$,  a  load;  and  in 
February  next,  the  com  of  that  country 
would  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  our 
ports.  What  advantage  had  we  gained  in 
return  ?  Prussia  had  been  more  stringent 
in  its  commercial  regulations  since  1846 
than  it  had  been  before.  We  had  admitted 
the  cotton  of  America,  and  were  about  to 
admit  her  com;  but  every  article  of  British 
produce  was  taxed  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
in  that  country.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  the  other  night  that  Holland 
had  set  the  example  of  a  Hberal  policy  in 
her  navigation  laws  in  other  days,  and  that 
her  commercial  marine  had  risen  in  conse- 
quence to  an  immense  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, while  England  had  followed  a 
restrictive  policy  in  her  navigation  laws. 
It  did  not  appear  very  liberal  on  the  part 
of  Holland  when,  after  concluding  a  treaty 
with  her,  we  were  prevented  from  teading 
with  the  Dutch  colonies.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  if  Parliament  adopted 
the  measure  now  proposed,  every  country 
was  to  have  the  benefit  of  these  changes* 
unless  the  Queen  by  an  Order  in  Council 
should  otherwise  direct.  Now,  how  would 
the  Govemment  act  with  respect  to  Hol- 
land, and  with  respect  to  the  great  colony 
of  Java  ?  He  had  a  table  which  showed 
the  different  export  duty  levied  in  Java 
upon  produce  in  Dutch  and  British  ships:—* 

Produce  by  Dutch  Ships.        By  British. 
Rupees.    Rupees. 
Ooflfee.  —  Export  duty  per 

piculofld4lb.        .        .    2  4 

Sugar. — Free  of  duty  .  6  per  cent. 

Tin. — Export  duty  per  picul     3  4 

Pepper. —  do.  .1  3 

Nutmegs —        do.  .    0}        19 

Maoe.—  do.  .10  20 

Tonnage  duty,  lOd,  per  ton  (Dutch),  20d,  per  ton 

(British). 

No  fewer  than  300  Dutch  vessels  were 
engaged  in  the  Java  trade,  of  the  average 
burden  of  600  tons,  many  of  them  varying 
from  800  to  1,200  tons.  Under  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  law,  he  should  like  to 
know  how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  the  Dutch  in  respect  of 
this  trade  ?  With  respect  to  manning  the 
Royal  Navy,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  placed  very  great 
importance  upon  the  evidence  of  a  single 
gallant  officer,  Sir  James  Stirling,  who 
was  examined  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1847.  He  must  be 
permitted  to  express  his  opinion,  that  the 
scheme  of  this  gallant  officer  was  of  an 
C2 
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he  could  not  separate  the  one  from  the 
other.  He  could  not  conceive  that  a  con- 
tmgency  could  arise,  such  as  that  this 
country,  with  its  seafaring  population,  its 
ahundant  harhours,  the  genius  of  its  peo- 
ple, long  inured  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  its  expanding  trade,  could  dwin- 
dle away  from  the  maritime  greatness  it 
had  hitherto  maintained.  If  we  could 
not  compete  with  other  nations  in  ship- 
huilding,  then  there  was  nothing  which 
we  could  compete  with  them  in,  and  in  all 
that  pertained  to  the  sea  the  doom  of  this 
country  was  sealed.  He  hold  that  any  ap- 
prehension would  he  justifiable  rather  than 
that  upon  that  element  where  the  character 
of  England  had  so  long  been  eminent,  she 
should  dwindle  away  to  a  second-rate 
Power,  as  long  as  we  took  care  not  to  dry 
up  the  sources  of  the  industry  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  energy  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
freedom  of  our  navigation  and  trade.  These 
were  the  real  foundations  of  British  great- 
ness; and  they  might  depend  upon  it  that 
as  long  as  they  could  preserve  these,  with 
tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad,  as  long  as 
commerce  and  the  liberties  of  this  country 
were  maintained,  there  was  no  fear  for  our 
maritime  greatness.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, with  all  his  ingenuity,  had  failed  to 
show  any  reason  for  apprehending  that  that 
greatness  was  declining;  and  he  was  sure 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  have 
contented  himself  with  vague  generalities 
B8  he  had  done,  if  he  could  have  adduced 
'any  facts  or  arguments  to  show  that  his 
apprehensions  were  well  founded.  He 
would  not,  however,  detain  the  House 
longer.  The  details  would  be  better  con- 
sidered in  Committee,  and  he  had  therefore 
contented  himself  with  stating  the  reasons 
why  he  thought  the  House  should  not  agree 
to  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, but,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  be  introduced  and  fairly  con- 
sidered. 

•  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  the  House 
would  readily  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  when  he  stated  that  he  did  not 

Cpose  any  piece  of  patchwork  legislation, 
ause  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed 
to  sweep  from  the  Statute-book  the  whole 
of  the  navigation  laws,  except  those  which 
had  reference  to  the  coasting  trade,  where 
foreigners  could  hardly  desire  to  compete 
with  our  shipping.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  could  hardly  be  overrated;  for  it 
was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  greatest  national 
questions  which  had  been  discussed  in  mo- 
dern times.     He  had  no  interest  whatever 


in  shipping;  nor  did  he  represent  a  consti- 
tuency in  the  slightest  degree  concerned 
in  it.  If  the  object  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  was  to  reduce  freights,  there 
was  not  one  individual  who  would  benefit 
more  than  himself,  because  there  probably 
was  not  one  who  gave  more  employment  to 
shippinfi^.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (M[r. 
Laboucnere)  said,  that  if  we  could  compete 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  we 
could  also  compete  with  the  ships  of  the 
northern  ports  of  Europe.  But  if  he  look- 
ed to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee last  year,  he  would  find  that  the 
ships  of  the  north  of  Europe  were  not  only 
manned  and  sailed  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  our  own,  but  that  the  original  cost  of 
these  ships  was  also  very  much  less  than 
in  the  case  of  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  complained  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  not  been  explicit  in  stat- 
ing what  alterations  he  would  agree  to 
in  the  navigation  laws.  He  (Alderman 
Thompson)  would  not  hesitate  to  state  for 
himself  that  there  were  modifications  to 
which  he  would  consent,  and  he  would 
state  what  they  were.  He  would  main- 
tain to  the  fullest  extent  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  navigation  laws;  but  there 
was  some  of  the  produce  of  America,  and 
of  Africa  especially,  which  might  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  into  our  home  con- 
sumption, and  brought  into  the  ports  of 
Europe  by  ships  of  any  nation.  He  meant 
such  articles  as  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  England;  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  bulky  ar< 
tides  should  be  so  admitted.  He  did  not 
find  that  shipowners  were  agreed  in  opin- 
ion as  to  the  restrictions  which  compelled 
the  produce  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
to  be  brought  by  ships  of  this  country. 
As  to  the  offers  made  to  this  country  by 
the  United  States,  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  this  country  offered 
to  concede  a  little  if  England  would  con- 
cede a  little,  and  to  concede  much  if  Eng- 
land would  concede  much.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  America  could  concede  very  little 
to  England;  for  although  American  ship- 
ping had  increased  in  a  very  great  ratio, 
he  believed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
wrong  in  his  statement  of  the  business  car- 
ried on  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  He  (Alderman  Thomp- 
son) spoke  from  recollection  merely;  but 
his  memory  must  be  greatly  at  fault  if  it 
were  not  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
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American  trade  was  carried  on  by  Ameri- 
can Bhips,  and  one-tliird  in  British  bottoms. 
Tbej  bad  heard  much  about  English  navi- 
gation and  English  commerce;  out  those 
arrangements  would  be  prejudicial  to  both. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
effect  would  be  to  promote  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  They  would  find  that  the 
Americans  were  our  great  competitors  in 
the  China  market,  especially  in  cotton 
goods.  They  would  find  that  the  British 
merchant  was  greatly  limited  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  gettmg  a  return  cargo.  But  the 
Americans  would  send  their  ships  with  car- 
goes to  Chma,  and  in  return  they  would 
take  tea,  the  natural  export  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  tea  would  be  brought  to  the 
United  Elingdom,  the  chief  market  for  it 
(the  Americans  not  bemg  a  tea-consuming 
people),  thereby  displacing  to  that  extent 
the  export  of  so  much  British  manufacture. 
He  said  that  America  was  not  a  tea-con- 
suming country.  The  quantity  annually  con- 
sumed in  America  was  only  15,000,000  lbs., 
whilst  there  were  about  45,000,000  lbs. 
annually  imported  into  this  country.  But 
again,  from  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Porto  Rico, 
nearly  the  whole  trade  of  which  was  in 
sugar — and  the  law  now  allowing  slaye- 
grown  sugar  to  compete  with  free-grown — 
the  Americans,  who  had  the  supplying  of 
those  countries  with  lumber  and  provisions, 
would  bring  their  sugars  into  the  British 
markets.  They  would  take  American  cot^ 
tons  in  those  countries,  and  would  bring 
their  Sugars  to  England,  whilst  our  ships 
would  come  home  in  baUast.  The  British 
shipowners  could  no  more  compete  with 
the  Americans  in  South  America  than 
they  could  in  China.  And  the  noble  Lord 
behind  him  reminded  him  that  the  Ameri- 
cans supplied  lumber,  provisions,  and  com 
to  the  West  India  islands;  and  they  could, 
and  no  doubt  they  would,  bring  cargoes 
away  in  return.  But  that  was  said  to  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  West  Indies. 
Suppose  they  could  bring  Jamaica  sugar 
at  I0«.  a  ton  cheaper  than  at  present, 
what  advantage  would  it  be  to  the  con- 
sumer ?  Was  it  worth  while  for  so  com- 
paratively trifling  an  amount  as  a  quarter 
of  a  farthing  a  pound,  to  make  such  an  al- 
teration for  the  consumer's  benefit  ?  As 
to  the  East  Indian  produce — sugar,  or 
anything  else — brought  hither  by  Ameri- 
can ships,  the  most  they  expected  to  save 
was  about  one  farthing  a  pound.  Did  that 
justify  these  changes?  And  as  to  the 
concessions  to  be  made  to  Prussia,  he 
ahould  like  to  know  if  they  had  not  al- 


ready made  great  concessions  ?  We  had 
reduced  the  duty  on  Prussian  /timber 
from  55g.  a  load  to  lbs,  a  load;  and  in 
February  next,  the  com  of  that  country 
would  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  our 
ports.  What  advantage  had  we  gained  in 
retum  ?  Prussia  had  been  more  stringent 
in  its  commercial  regulations  since  1846 
than  it  had  been  before.  We  had  admitted 
the  cotton  of  America,  and  were  about  to 
admit  her  com;  but  every  article  of  British 
produce  was  taxed  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
in  that  country.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  the  other  night  that  Holland 
had  set  the  example  of  a  liberal  poUcy  in 
her  navigation  laws  in  other  days,  and  that 
her  commercial  marine  had  risen  in  conse- 
quence to  an  immense  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, while  England  had  followed  a 
restrictive  policy  in  her  navigation  laws. 
It  did  not  appear  very  liberal  on  the  part 
of  Holland  when,  after  concluding  a  treaty 
with  her,  we  were  prevented  from  tsading 
with  the  Dutch  colonies.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  if  Parliament  adopted 
the  measure  now  proposed,  every  country 
was  to  have  the  benefit  of  these  changes, 
unless  the  Queen  by  an  Order  in  Council 
should  otherwise  direct.  Now,  how  would 
the  Government  act  with  respect  to  Hol- 
land, and  with  respect  to  the  great  colony 
of  Java  ?  He  had  a  table  which  showed 
the  different  export  duty  levied  in  Java 
upon  produce  in  Dutch  and  British  ships:—* 

Produce  by  Dutch  Ships.        By  British. 
Rupees.    Rupees. 
Ooflfee.  —  Export  duty  per 

picul  of  1841b.        .        .    2  4 

Sugar. — Free  of  duty  .  6  per  cent. 

Tin. — Export  duty  per  picul     3  4 

Pepper. —  do.  .1  3 

Nutmegs—        do.  .    OJ        19 

Mace.—  do.  .10  20 

Tonnage  duty,  lOd,  per  ton  (Dutch),  20d,  per  ton 

(British). 

No  fewer  than  300  Dutch  vessels  were 
engaged  in  the  Java  trade,  of  the  average 
burden  of  600  tons,  many  of  them  varying 
from  800  to  1,200  tons.  Under  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  law,  he  should  like  to 
know  how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  the  Dutch  in  respect  of 
this  trade  ?  With  respect  to  manning  the 
Royal  Navy,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  placed  very  great 
importance  upon  the  evidence  of  a  single 
gallant  officer.  Sir  James  Stirling,  who 
was  examined  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1847.  He  must  be 
permitted  to  express  his  opinion,  that  the 
scheme  of  this  gallant  officer  was  of  an 
C2 
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Utopian  character,  for  whilst  he  admitted 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
decision  upon  the  question  of  what  would 
he  the  effect  upon  the  Navy  if  the  naviga- 
tion laws  were  repealed,  he  said  he  would 
train  up  a  race  of  seamen  exclusively  for 
the  Navy,  a  race  totally  unconnected  with, 
and  irrespective  of,  the  commercial  marine. 
In  order  to  he  prepared  for  the  exigencies 
of  war,  this  gallant  officer's  plan  was  to 
keep  up  a  large  peace  establishment — 
about  120,000  men  in  time  of  peace.  He 
should  like  to  know  what  would  be  the 
sentiments  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, and,  indeed,  of  the  House  itself, 
when  they  were  asked  for  the  annual  vote 
for  the  wages  of  120,000  seamen  in  the 
time  of  peace  ?  Wo  had  now  had  thirty- 
three  years  of  peace.  Would  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  consent  to  maintain 
a  system  like  that  ?  There  was  something, 
however,  still  more  peculiar  in  the  evidence 
of  Sir  J.  Stirling;  and  the  answers  to  two 
questions,  which  he  would  venture  to  read, 
would  confirm  his  view  of  it : — 

*'  Sir  James  was  asked,  *  Do  you  consider  that 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  would  be  ac- 
companied with  any  danger  to  the  maritime  de- 
fences of  this  country  ? '  The  answer  was :  '  I 
am  scarcely  prepared  to  reply  positively  to  that 
question  ;  my  own  conclusion  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Navigation  Act  is,  that  it  has  not  the  effect  it 
was  intended  to  have  ;  that  it  does  not,  in  fact, 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  interest ; 
and,  consequently,  entertaining  that  notion,  I 
conceive  that  its  abolition  would  not  be  injurious 
to  the  maritime  power  of  the  country  ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  question  is  of  so  general  a  nature,  and 
would  require  to  be  answered  with  reference  to 
such  a  variety  of  facts,  which  I  have  not  at  present 
in  my  memory,  that  I  would  rather  be  permitted 
to  decline  giving  a  positive  answer  to  that  parti- 
cular point,  unless  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  it  as 
mere  opinion,  unsupported  by  the  facts  to  which  I 
refer.' " 

An  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  of  his  (Mr. 
Alderman  Thompson's),  no  longer  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  a 
man  whose  professional  character  stood 
upon  the  highest  eminence,  put  the  follow- 
ing very  pertinent  question  to  the  gallant 
officer : — 

**  *  Would  you,  in  commanding  a  ship  or  a  fleet 
during  a  war,  with  a  mixed  crew  of  foreigners 
and  British,  go  into  action  with  as  much  confi- 
dence of  success  against  an  equal,  as  if  your  vessel 
were  exclusively  manned  with  British  seamen  ? ' 
Mark  the  answer  : — '  No.  I  can  illustrate  that 
by  a  case  which  happened  to  myself  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  last  war.  I  commanded  a  sloop  of 
war ;  we  were  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and 
expected  to  engage,  when  nine  men  came  to  me 
and  said  they  were  Americans,  and  declined  to 
fight  against  their  own  country.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  at  the  moment.     I  had  no  al- 


ternative but  to  admit  their  claim,  because  it  ap- 
peared upon  the  books  that  they  had  been  im- 
pressed as  American  subjects,  and  I  could  only 
put  them  upon  the  booms,  where  I  could  see  that 
they  did  not  do  any  mischief,  but  I  could  not  make 
them  otherwise  useful.' " 

If,  then,  as  he  believed,  the  number  of 
British  seamen  was  to  be  diminished  bj  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  British  ships, 
would  it  not  be  utterly  impossible  to  man 
the  Navy  ?  Must  we  not,  in  that  case, 
have  recourse  to  foreigners — to  Prussians, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes,  in  order 
that  the  case  put  by  Sir  James  Stirling 
might  be  met  ?  It  had  been  shown  to  de- 
monstration, that  about  two-fifths  of  the 
seamen  employed  in  the  British  Nayy  had 
belonged  to  the  merchant  service;  and  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  gallant 
Admiral  (Sir  C.  Napier)  now  commanding 
one  of  Her  Majesty  s  fleets,  to  whom  he 
had  put  this  question  : — 

"  *Pray  who  have  you  for  sailing-masters  now  in 
the  Navy  ?  '  *  Who  have  we  ? '  was  the  reply — 
'  Of  course  we  have  men  from  the  merchant  ser- 
vice ;  and  we  have  nobody  else  that  knows  the 
coast,  and  can  bring  our  ships  into  port.'  " 

This  was  a  circumstance  that  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  discussion 
upon  this  important  question.  He  con- 
sidered, then,  the  evidence  of  Sir  J.  Stir- 
ling to  be  practically  unsupported,  in  proof 
of  which  he  might  state,  that  naval  officers 
of  the  highest  rank  in  her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice were  ready  and  willing  to  he  called  in, 
who  would  have  stated  to  the  Committee, 
that  any  great  alteration  in  the  navigation 
laws  must  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy, 
and  consequently  the  power  of  this  coun- 
try. Evidence  of  this  character  had  been 
given,  he  believed,  before  the  Lords*  Com- 
mittee now  sitting,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
receive  the  attention  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  required.  There  was  another 
point  to  which  he  desired  to  direct  the 
consideration  of  .the  House.  Ships  built 
out  of  this  country,  but  bought  by  British 
subjects,  were  to  be  entitled  to  a  British 
register;  but  the  right  hon!  Gentleman 
said  further,  that  every  British  registered 
vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade  was  to  he 
manned  with  a  crew  of  whom  three-fourths* 
were  to  be  British  seamen.  He  appre- 
hended the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
experience  some  difficulty  in  the  working 
of  these  principles.  If  he  went  to  Arch- 
angel, and  worked  his  ship  in  foreign  trade 
from  thence,  he  would  not  thank  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  a  British  register. 
Where  indeed  would  be  the  use  of  it  when 
he  could  employ  his  vessel  in  the  colonial 
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trade — in  the  trade  to  America,  China,  and 
India  ?  The  whole  yalue  of  the  British  re- 
gister was  gone  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's plan  was  adopted.  He  might  he  a 
shipowner  either  as  an  Englishman  or  as  a 
foreigner;  and  if  he  manned  his  ship  with 
Swedes  or  Norwegians,  he  could  carry  on 
his  trade  more  profitably  than  under  a 
British  register.  In  fact,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  plan  completely  failed  the  mo- 
ment he  declared  he  did  not  intend  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  British  seamen  in  ships 
haying  British  register,  and  that  it  should 
remain  at  the  point  now  required  by  the 
law.  He  repeated,  then,  that  the  plan 
was  impracticable,  because,  if  he  employed 
his  ship  abroad,  he  did  not  want  a  British 
register.  The  British  register,  therefore, 
became  of  no  use,  except  to  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade;  but  ships  of 
500,  or  600,  or  800  tons,  were  not  wanted 
in  the  coastmg  trade.  They  were  required 
in  the  long  voyages — in  the  trade  with  In- 
dia, China,  America,  and  the  colonies. 
Perhaps  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  intended  change  in  that  respect.  It 
yrMj  however,  an  inconsistency,  aggra- 
vated in  some  degree  by  injustice.  Why 
was  an  English  shipowner,  who  was  now 
compelled  to  man  his  vessel  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  British  seamen,  not  to  have 
liberty  to  take  as  many  foreign  seamen  as 
he  might  require  ?  Why  were  restrictions 
to  be  placed  on  him  above  all  individuals 
in  the  community  ?  The  House  had  been 
legislating  for  the  last  year  or  two  for  the 
establishment  of  free  trade;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  they  were  now  asked,  by  this  mea- 
sure, to  establish  restrictions  of  the  most 
repugnant  character.  He  did  not  agree 
with  those  who  would  repeal  the  Reciprocity 
Acts,  for  he  had  supported  Mr.  Huskisson 
in  many  of  those  measures;  but  what  had 
been  their  effect  upon  the  tonnage  of  this 
country  ?  The  first  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Prussia  in  the  year  1824,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  result : — 

British  tons.    Prussian  tons. 

In  1824  the  tonnage 
of  ships  entering 
the  United  King- 
dom from  Prussian 
ports  was     UfiU  161,621 

In  the  year  1845  it 
was 49,334  256,611 


Showing  a  decrease 

in  British  tonnage 

of 45,330 

And  an  increase  in 

Pnuaian    tonnage 

of.    ....    . 


104,990 


With  regard  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
account  .stood  thus  :•— 

British  tons.   S.  and  N.  tons. 

In  1825,  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  ships 
were  pUced  in  re- 
ciprocity, and  the 
tonnage  for  that 
year  was      .     .     .      28.493  176,364 

In  1845  it  was      .     .      16,372  219,820 

Showing  a  decrease 
in  British  tonnage 
of 12,121 

But  an  increase  in 
Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian tonnage  of  44,456 

As  to   Denmark,  the   statement  was    as 
follows : — 

British  tons.     Danish  tons. 

In  June,  1824,  the  re- 
ciprocity treaty  was 
concluded,  and  in 
year  the  inward  en- 
tries were    .     .     .        6,738  23,689 

In  1845  they  were    .        4,528  84,566 


Showing  a    decrease 

in  British  tonnage 

of 2,210 

But    an   increase  in 

Danish  tonnage  of  60,877 

With  regard  to  Russia,  no  reciprocity 
treaty  was  concluded  with  that  country  till 
the  year  1843;  and  in  1843  and  1845,  the 
inward  entries  stood  thus  : — 

British  tons.    Russian  tons. 
In  1843       ....  314,682  47,883 

In  1845       ....  380,684  75,678 


Showing  an  increase 

of 66,002    and  27,795 

on  on 

314,682  tons.  47,883  tons. 

He  left  these  facts  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Another  circumstance  had  to  be  remem- 
bered in  conjunction  with  them.  In  the 
year  1844,  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Act 
was  passed,  the  preamble  of  which  alleged 
the  expediency  of  increasing  the  number 
of  seamen,  and  for  that  purpose  of  afford- 
ing them  all  due  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection. By  this  Act,  the  shipowner,  or 
rather  the  captain,  was  liable  to  punish- 
ment as  for  a  misdemeanour  if  he  did  not 
provide,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authori- 
ties, provisions  for  the  ship,  suitable  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  The  owner  of  a 
foreign  ship,  whoever  he  might  be,  was 
not  liable  to  this  responsibility;  he  might 
therefore  provide  his  ship  with  stock  fish 
and  black  bread  in  the  place  of  good  fish 
and  wlieaten  bread.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  was  convinced  that  the  best 
course  for  the  House  to  take,  would  be  to 
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adopt  the  resolution  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend;  and  when  they  had  arrived  in 
Committee,  let  them  make  those  altera- 
tions in  the  law  which  would  be  found  to 
work  conveniently  both  for  the  commerce 
and  for  the  Navy  of  this  country.  But  he 
implored  the  House  not  to  abrogate  the 
principles  of  a  law  which  had  essentially 
contributed  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  British  empire. 

Db.  bo  wring  said,  the  worthy  Alder- 
man,  like  indeed  every  hon.  Member  who 
had  spoken  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, had  made  a  very  important  conces- 
sion, namely,  that  apart  from  the  interests 
of  the  shipowners,  the  consuming  commu- 
nity would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
change  in  the  laws,  because  he,  with  the 
other  hon.  Members,  admitted  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
freight,  and  if  so,  there  must  be  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  articles 
conveyed  by  ships.  The  worthy  Alder- 
man no  doubt  very  properly  attacked  many 
countries  that  had  not,  as  yet,  adopted 
that  wise  change  in  the  commercial  system 
which  we  had  lately  legalised,  and  which 
the  spirit  of  these  times  so  loudly  demand- 
ed. But  he  (Dr.  Bowring)  contended  that 
in  this  question  we  were  not  to  inquire  into 
what  other  nations  were  doing;  we  were  not 
to  inquire  whether  other  Governments  were 
wisely  or  unwisely  discharging  the  duties 
which  were  committed  to  their  charge.  All 
that  we  had  to  do  was,  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  best  means  for  developing  those 
immense  resources  which  this  country  was 
allowed  to  possess.  And  he  thought  it  really 
a  disgraceful  confession  on  the  part  of  any 
one  interested  in  the  shipping  interest  of 
this  country  to  aver,  that  with  such  a  su- 
perfluity of  capital  and  its  consequent  sup- 
ply on  such  cheap  terms,  with  such  activity 
of  intellect,  with  such  large  colonial  pos- 
sessions, with  aptitudes  of  such  varied  char- 
acter, with  raw  materials  cheaper  than  in 
almost  any  other  nation  of  the  earth — still, 
with  all  these  preponderating  advantages, 
we  should  not  be  able  to  struggle  with  any 
other  competing  naval  Power.  If  we  could 
not  compete,  there  must  be  some  fault  in  our 
system;  if,  as  the  worthy  Alderman  himself 
(Mr.  Alderman  Thompson)  had  acknow- 
ledged, we  could  not  meet  successfully  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  or  any  of  those  other  northern 
Powers,  after  all  our  long  experience,  and 
with  all  our  great  advantages,  then  there 
must  be  something  in  the  legislation  itself 
under  wbich  we  lived  which  demanded  an 
immediate  change.     Reference  had  been 


made  again  and  again  to  that  country  upon 
the  progress  and  augmentation  of  whose 
shipping  we  looked  with  the  greatest  alarm. 
He  alluded  to  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States.     The  worthy  Alderman  had  stated 
as  a  fact  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proportion  of  the  shipping  of  Ghreat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  had  been 
on  the  average  about  three  to  two  in  their 
favour.      But   that  proportion  was  very 
much  the  same  as  had  existed  for  the  last 
thirty  years.     There  had  been  certain  pe- 
riods, no  doubt,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
English  shipping  had  been  considerably 
greater.     It  never  was  greater  than  in  the 
year  1847,  for  he  observed  that  of  100 
tons  entered  in  1847,  nearly  60  were  fo- 
reign and  40  British;  whilst  in  the  year 
1820,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  the  propor- 
tion of  British  to  American  shipping  was 
as  16  to  84.     With  regard  to  the  clear- 
ances in  1847,  of  100  tons,  there  were  43 
British  and  57  American.  The  proportion^ 
therefore,  instead  of  being  as  two  to  tnree,  as 
had  been  represented  by  the  worthy  Alder- 
man, was  in  fact  as  four  to  five.  The  returns 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  proved  that,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  difficulties  with  which  the  countnr 
had  had  to  contend,  the  proportion  whi(m 
existed  many  years  ago  had    still  been 
maintained.      He    durst    say  there  was 
scarcely  any  hon.  Member  to  whom  a  cer- 
tain document  had  not  been  sent— a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  a  veir  dbtin- 
guished  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  by  an  i^inent  merchant  of 
Calcutta.     A  cause  must  indeed  be  des- 
perate that  had  no  better  arguments  than 
those  which  were  prominently  put  forth  in 
that  letter.     Of  course  the  questions  wer^ 
put  forward  with  some  ingenuity,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  answers  suitable  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  put.     The  first 
inquiry  was,  whether  any  practical  incon- 
venience had  ever  been  experienced  from 
the  ntvyigation  laws  by  the  party  ques- 
tioned; and  to  that  the  answer  was  *'  Quite 
the  contrary."     And  yet   it  was  rather 
singular  that  in  this  very  document  there 
was  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that, 
on   many  occasions,  freights  could  have 
been  obtained  much  cheaper  in  a  foreign 
than  in  an  English  vessel;  and  the  reason 
put  forward  for  the  answer,  '*  Quite  the 
contrary,"  was  that,  during  the  last  few 
years,  freights  had  been  so  low  as  to  be 
scarcely  remunerative  to  the  British  owners. 
It  was  no  inconvenience  then,  no  injury, 
but  **  quite  the  contrary,"  to  be  obliged  to 
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pay  for  any  seryioe  more  than  its  current 
yalue.  But  why  was  the  House  to  legiskte 
merely  for  the  oenefit  of  the  British  ship- 
owner? There  was  a  personage  that  might 
he  represented  in  the  abstract  as  the  con- 
sumer (who  was  everybody),  who  represented 
the  common  and  unirersal  interests  of  the 
people;  and  it  appeared  to  him  (Dr.  Bow- 
rmg)  that  it  was  precisely  that  common,  uni- 
yerotJ,  and  national  interest  which  in  these 
discussions  they  were  so  apt  to  forget. 
The  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  advert  to  the  evidence  given  he- 
fore  the  Lords'  Committee  on  this  ques- 
tion, by  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson,  against  the 
navigation  laws,  and  which  evidence,  he 
oontended,  was  not  counterbalanced  by  any 
means,  still  less  overweighedby  the  evidence 
given  in  favour  of  the  existing  laws.  As 
a  representative  of  a  humble,  poor,  but  la- 
borious constituency,  he  (Dr.  Bowring)  in- 
sisted upon  it  that  the  price  of  their  goods 
should  not  be  enhanced  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  undue  preference  to  some  wealthy 
shipowners.  AU  that  they  were  struggling 
for  was  this,  that  the  English  artisan  should 
be  denied  more  of  the  advantages  which 
were  possessed  by  his  foreign  competitor — 
that  he  should  have  the  advantage  of  cheap 
communication  for  what  he  bought  and  for 
what  he  sold — that  laws  should  not  inter- 
fere with  his  comforts  and  his  profits.  The 
grievance  was,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  present  navigation  laws,  the  people  of 
this  country  were  made  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  articles  of  necessary  consumption 
than  they  could  obtain  them  for,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
English  ports  in  foreign  vessels,  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  British  vessels,  and 
such  a  grievance  as  that  ought  to  be  at 
once  removed;  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
they  might  be  able  to  send  their  manufac- 
tures to  any  country  at  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  they  could  be  conveyed.  Reference 
had  been  made  again  and  again  to  the  opin- 
ions of  Adam  Smith,  and  great  importance 
had  been  attached  to  his  declaration  that 
there  were  various  considerations  which  ren- 
dered it  essential  to  our  prosperity  that  the 
navigation  laws  should  be  maintained.  For 
one  he  (Dr.  Bowring)  was  very  willing  to 
recognise  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  on 
commercial  and  politico-economical  mat- 
ters; but  Adam  Smith  was  not  an  autho- 
rity on  the  very  different  topic  of  the  na- 
tional defences.  He  certainly  should  not 
go  to  his  pages  to  study  how  men  should  be 
best  provided  for  the  Nivvy  or  the  Army. 
That  was  a  point  on  which  he  should 


think  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  was  of 
exceedingly  little  value.  But  for  what 
had  our  legislation  been  struggling  for  so 
many  ages?  What  had  they  been  en« 
deavouring  to  procure  Session  after  Ses- 
sion? To  provide  cheap  carriage,  and  cheap 
conveyance  for  the  people.  The  impor- 
tance of  economical  and  rapid  communica- 
tion was  recognised  in  every  step  of  their 
legislation.  They  had  applied  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  millions  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object.  First  they  began 
by  passing  Bills  for  Uie  formation  of  canals. 
Well,  no  doubt  those  who  had  interests  in 
the  old  turnpike  roads  very  much  opposed 
the  introduction  of  canals.  These  parties 
had  what  the  French  called  droit  acjuU; 
they  had  an  interest  recognised  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  But  still,  notwithstanding 
their  opposition,  the  Legislature,  with 
the  view  of  advancing  the  public  good 
by  encouraging  improved  communication, 
decided  that  canals  should  be  formed 
throughout  the  country.  Well,  then  came 
railways  to  compete  with  canals,  and 
another  struggle  was  made  still  further 
to  cheapen  and  quicken  communication 
throughout  the  land.  The  owners  of  ca- 
nals came  forward  to  oppose  the  projec- 
tors of  railways;  but  the  Legislature  told 
them  that,  as  they  were  bound  to  further 
any  good  plan  which  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  carriage,  they  must  sanction  the 
formation  of  railways,  although  they 
threatened  destruction  to  canal  navigation. 
And  thus  had  the  Legislature  sanctioned 
the  diversion  of  enormous  sums  of  money 
from  various  channels  of  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  railway  communici^ 
tion  throughout  the  country.  It  was  well 
known  that  since  the  establishment  of  that 
species  of  communication  we  were  enabled 
to  travel  more  cheaply  as  regarded  money, 
and  more  economically  as  regarded  time; 
and  he  wished  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  very  system  of  railways,  which 
had  been  already  sanctioned  hy  the  Legis- 
lature, and  so  much  lauded  by  the  support- 
ers of  the  navigation  laws,  tended  to  a 
great  degree  to  destroy  **  the  nursery,"  as 
it  was  called,  of  the  EngUsh  Navy.  The 
arguments  of  the  opponents  of  a  repeal  of 
these  laws  proceeded  on  the  ground  that 
anything  that  was  done  to  foster  foreign 
trade,  tended  proportionably  to  destroy  our 
own.  Now  he  had  hoped  that  they  had 
long  since  become  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
other  people,  was  deeply  and  intimately 
associated  with  the  well-being  and  pros- 
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peritj  of  ourselyes.  He  thought  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  our  legislation  of  late 
had  heen  to  prevent  our  looking  jealously 
upon  the  augmentation  of  the  riches  around 
us;  and  rather  to  induce  us  to  rejoice 
that  we  had  yery  opulent  neighhours,  since 
it  was  out  of  thdr  opulence  that  we  should 
he  henefited,  and  that  it  was  far  hotter 
that  we  should  hare  the  means  of  trading 
with  those  who  were  rich,  industrious,  and 
active,  than  with  who  were  poor,  backward, 
and  idle.  Now  something  had  been  said 
with  respect  to  this  being  the  settlement  of 
this  matter.  He  could  not  but  feel  strongly 
what  had  been  so  ably  urged  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  if  there  were  a  grievance,  it 
was  far  better  that  this  matter  should  be 
promptly  settled.  If  they  had  made  a 
wrong  step  in  legislation,  the  earliest  mo- 
ment for  retracing  it  was  the  fittest  mo- 
ment. The  only  justification  for  hesita- 
tion or  delay,  would  be  in  the  proof  that 
no  grievance  existed.  But  the  advo- 
cates of  the  repeal  of  this  unjust  pro- 
tection did  think  that  they  had  made 
out  a  strong  case  of  grievance ;  and 
when  there  was  a  wrong,  it  was  fit  that 
that  wrong  should  be  put  an  end  to  as 
early  as  possible.  The  upholders  of  the 
present  system  had  pointed  in  a  very 
marked  manner  to  the  number  of  petitions 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  which  the  ship- 
ping interest  of  this  country  had  signed, 
against  any  alteration  in  the  navigation 
laws;  and  from  which  they  endeavoured  to 
show  that  our  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  this  country  were  unfriendly  to  their  re- 
peal. But  Gentlemen  who  represented  the 
shipping  interest  must  be  told  that  they  had 
no  right  to  consider  themselves  as  the  true 
representatives  of  commerce.  They  were 
associated  with  commerce  no  doubt,  but 
they  were  only  the  instruments  used  by 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  Unless 
there  were  merchandise  to  be  exported, 
and  mercantile  capital  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase it,  what  became  of  the  shipping  in- 
terest ?  Why,  the  shipper  was  but  a  mere 
subsidiary  to  the  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant. He  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  wealth  than  a  carter  had  who 
conveyed  commodities  along  the  high  road. 
He  was  very  important  no  doubt  to  the  pur- 
poses of  conmierce ;  but  the  ship,  like  the  cart 
or  waggon,  was  useless  until  something  was 
conveyed  by  it.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  expansion  of  commercial 
operations  that  there  should  be  cheap  con- 
veyance.    Freight  was  a  most  important 


element  in  commerce.  There  were  a  great 
many  articles  in  which  the  question  of 
freight  was  almost  everything.  It  was  a 
sad  affair  if,  after  all  her  resources  and  ex- 
perience, England  must  confess  herself  un- 
able to  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  matters 
of  navigation;  how  humiliating  to  think 
that  we  are  to  be  beaten  by  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  Prussian,  and  American  ship- 
owner! But  he  did  not  believe  it.  The  same 
gloomy  pictures  were  held  out  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  when  the  question  of 
protection  to  British  agriculture  was  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  House.  They 
were  told  that  if  agricultural  protectioa 
were  abolished,  England  would  fall.  In- 
deed, the  language  that  was  then  uttered 
by  protectionists  foreboded  far  more  gloomy 
results  than  that  of  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cate that  had  yet  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  navigation  laws.  The  land  was  to 
have  no  value,  and  universal  destruction 
was  to  follow  closely  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  in  corn.  For  his  own 
part  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Legis- 
lature could  produce  such  considerable 
changes  on  any  question  as  some  parties 
represented.  There  were  certain  great 
principles  in  commerce  which  settled  them- 
selves, and  could  not  be  much  affected  by 
any  act  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  now 
obvious  that  building  dear  ships  implied 
the  necessity  of  paying  dear  freights;  and 
therefore  this  Bill  very  properly  proposed 
that,  if  an  owner  found  it  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  build  ships  at  home  as  cheap  as 
they  could  bo  bought  abroad,  he  might  go 
abroad  ^nd  buy  them.  But  he  doubted 
very  much  when  the  English  shipbuilder 
was  put  upon  his  metal — when  the  pres- 
sure of  competition  came  upon  him  with 
its  iron  hand — when  he  was  bound  to 
look  around  him  not  for  the  aid  of  protec- 
tive laws — when  it  was  forced  upon  him 
to  make  every  possible  exertion  in  order 
to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  rivals 
— he  (Dr.  Bowring)  doubted  very  much 
whether  under  such  circumstances  the  Bri- 
tish shipowner  would  not  be  found  to  make, 
in  the  shipbuilding  of  this  country,  im- 
provements as  palpable  as  those  which  had 
been  made  in  other  branches  of  home  ma- 
nufacture under  the  stimulus  which  had 
been  administered  to  them  by  the  abolition 
of  protection.  And  such  a  change,  he  had 
no  doubt,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  British 
shipowner  as  well  as  to  the  British  people 
generally.  He  objected  to  that  portion  of 
the  Bill  which  had  reference  to  reprisals, 
and  thought  it  would  be  far  wiser  and  far 
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more  effectual  to  instruct  by  our  example 
rather  than  by  our  menaces.  The  way  to 
conciliate  France  and  Prussia  was  to  in- 
vite the  produce  of  those  countries  into  our 
own,  and  so  make  the  producers  of  France 
and  Prussia  our  friends.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  sufferings  and  distress 
of  the  West  Indian  interest ;  but  he  thought 
relief  was  to  be  looked  for  not  by  con- 
tinuing restrictions  and  trammels,  but 
by  removing  them — by  giving  them  more 
facilities  both  for  import  and  export. 
The  aptitude  and  capacity  of  our  sailors 
and  captains  had  been  eulogised;  but  he 
thought  there  was  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  them,  particularly  in  respect  to 
temperance,  and  instruction  as  regarded 
the  science  of  navigation,  in  which  many 
of  our  merchantmen  captains  were  very 
deficient.  He  would  quote  to  the  House 
one  passage  from  the  petition  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  which  had  been  upon 
that  very  night  presented  to  the  House,  and 
in  the  spirit  and  substance  of  which  he  en- 
tirely concurred  :— 

"  Believing  that  the  influence  of  the  navigation 
laws  is  all-pervading,  your  petitioners,  in  com- 
mon with  others  favourable  to  commercial  free- 
dom, urge  those  important  objections  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  maritime  policy.  The 
representatives  of  the  German  Zollverein,  the 
Hanseatio  towns,  and  other  foreign  States,  have 
expressed  their  readiness  to  forego  their  own  pri- 
vileges provided  a  system  of  reciprocity  was  esta- 
blished, and  that  similar  advantages  were  con- 
ferred upon  their  shipping  in  British  ports  and 
harbours." 

The  petition  went  on  further  to  say,  that 
if  this  freedom  of  trade  was  not  granted 
by  England,  a  system  of  discriminating 
duty  would  be  imposed  upon  British  ships 
and  cargoes  by  those  foreign  countries, 
which  would  end  in  the  total  destruction 
of  our  Continental  trade.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proceeded  to  say  that,  next  to  the 
question  of  the  corn  laws,  the  question  of 
the  navigation  laws  excited  the  greatest 
amount  of  public  attention,  especially 
amongst  the  commercial  interest.  This 
was  considered  the  great  test  by  which 
free  trade  was  to  be  tried;  and  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws  was  looked  to  by 
foreign  countries  as  the  best  evidence  of 
our  sincerity  as  free-traders.  The  navi- 
gation laws  had  existed  for  a  long  period, 
and  in  many  men*s  minds  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  strength  of  the  Navy,  and 
with  our  national  and  political  power.  But 
experience,  reflection,  growing  intelligence, 
and  daily  observations,  had  produced  in  the 
xninds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  thinking 


portion  of  the  people  a  change  upon  this 
subject,  almost  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  wrought  by  the  machinery  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  on  the  subject  of 
the  com  laws.  He  thought  the  time  was 
come  when  this  great  work  ought  to  be 
done;  the  attention  of  the  wodd  was  turned 
towards  them;  and  he  could  not  doubt  but 
that  the  change  which  they  were  about  to 
introduce  would  add  to  our  greatness  and 
security,  and  that  with  it  the  permanence 
of  peace  and  the  extension  of  mercantile 
intercourse  would  be  long  and  happily  as- 
sociated. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  this  was  a  ques- 
tion in  which  the  interests  of  all  classes  in 
this  country  were  deeply  involved.  It  not 
only  embraced  the  whole  subject  of  our 
colonial  policy,  but  it  was  calculated  to 
exercise  a  deep  influence  upon  the  power, 
greatness,  and  naval  superiority  of  this 
country — that  superiority  which  we  had 
hitherto  exercised  over  the  other  great  na- 
tions of  the  world;  and  therefore  it  was 
that  this  question  ought  not  to  be  discus- 
sed with  any  party  or  political  feeling,  or 
in  that  latter  spirit  which  appeared  to  have 
animated  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down.  Ho  was  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  that  the  navigation  laws  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  injurious  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  All  laws  which 
had  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  free  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  must  undoubtedly  be  so; 
and  therefore  it  must  also  be  admitted  that 
harbour  dues  and  lighthouse  dues  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  injurious  to  trade  and  com- 
merce. They  tended  considerably  to  in* 
crease  the  rate  of  freights.  The  light- 
house dues  alone  of  this  country  amounted 
to  a  tax  upon  commerce  of  400,000?.  a 
year.  The  lighthouso  and  harbour  dues, 
however,  were  attended  with  advantages 
which  far  outbalanced  any  injury  which 
they  might  be  supposed  to  inflict  upon  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country;  and 
it  must  be  for  those  who  contended  that 
the  navigation  laws  ought  to  be  maintain- 
ed, to  prove  that  they  also  were  attended 
with  advantages  to  the  community  at  large 
which  far  outbalanced  any  injury  or  incon- 
venience which  they  might  be  supposed  to 
inflict  upon  our  trading  and  commercial  in- 
terests. There  were  two  points  under 
which  this  subject  might  be  considered : 
first,  with  reference  to  the  effect  which 
the  proposed  change  of  the  law  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  on  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  empire;  and,  secondly,  with  reference 
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to  the  effect  which  it  might  prodace  upon 
our  shipping  interests,  Uiat  is,  npon  the 
commercial  marine  of  England.  He 
would,  in  the  first  place,  address  him« 
self  to  that  portion  of  the  suhject  which 
regarded  the  colonial  policy  of  the  em- 
pire. And  here  he  must  confess  that 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
were  the  views  and  opinions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  colonial  empire :  whether 
they  thought  that  our  colonies  were  an 
advantage  to  us — ^that  they  contributed  to 
the  power,  greatness,  and  wealth  of  this 
country — or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  those  colonies 
were  costly  appendages,  maintained  at  a 
vast  expense  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  were  heavily  taxed  for  their  mainte- 
nance, without  at  the  same  time  contribut- 
ing in  any  degree  to  promote  the  general 
w^th  or  prosperity  of  the  empire.  He 
was  disposed  to  believe  that  those  latter 
were  the  views  entertained  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers — if  not  by  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  at  least  by 
a  majority  of  the  Cabinet — and  he  was 
naturally  led  to  that  conclusion,  because 
he  thought  that  all  the  measures  of  the 
present  Government  had  tended  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  our  colonies  that 
henceforth  they  were  to  look  for  no  advan- 
tage whatever  from  their  connexion  with 
the  mother  country.  They  had  lately  in- 
dicated to  the  people  of  the  colonies  that 
henceforth  they  were  to  look  for  no  favour 
or  protection  for  their  produce  in  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  mother  country,  which 
was  not  to  be  afforded  to  the  produce  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  They 
were  about  further  to  indicate  to  the  colo- 
nistSy  by  the  proposed  measure,  that  hence- 
forth they  were  to  look  for  no  favour  or 
protection  for  their  ships  in  the  ports  or 
harbours  of  the  mother  country,  which  was 
not  afforded  to  the  ships  of  every  other 
country.  Now,  when  those  measures 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  would  any 
Minister  have  the  kindness  to  inform  the 
House  of  what  possible  advantage  our 
colonies  could  be  to  us  under  those  altered 
relations,  and  why  the  people  of  England 
should  any  longer  be  taxed  in  order  to 
maintain  their  military  defence  ?  To  illus- 
trate the  subject,  let  him  take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  case  of  the  Canadas.  This  coun- 
try had  lately  accorded  to  the  Canadas  a 
constitution  which,  whether  it  were  gene- 
rally popular  in  that  country  or  not,  did  at 
least  virtually  establish  their  independence. 


because  they  had  now  a  Government  which 
was  only  responsible  to  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature.  But  we  had  indicated  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada,  that  henceforth  thej  were 
to  look  for  no  special  protection  for  their 
produce  in  the  mother  country;  and  by  the 
proposed  measure  we  were  about  to  indi- 
cate the  same  thing  with  regard  to  their 
ships;  and  to  declare,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  mother  country  would  not  seek 
for  their  own  ships  any  favour  or  protec- 
tion  from  the  people  of  Canada.  Wdl, 
then,  when  those  measures  should  be  ear- 
ried  into  effect,  he  would  ask  would  not 
Canada,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
just  as  useful,  just  as  advantageous  to  this 
country,  if  she  formed  one  of  the  States  of 
the  American  Union  ?  Then  if  that  were 
so,  how  long  did  they  suppose  the  people 
of  England  would  suffer  themselves  to  do 
taxed  in  order  to  maintain  the  militaiT  de- 
fence of  Canada?  Now  he  would  rerer  to 
another,  a  stronger  case.  By  a  series  of  mea- 
sures, which  were  now  admitted  on  sU  sides 
to  have  been  most  unwise,  impolitie,  and  un- 
just, having  first  deprived  the  British  West 
Indians  of  that  labour  which  they  for- 
merly possessed,  and  then  having  passed 
laws  to  prevent  them  obtaining  labour 
from  other  countries  where  it  might  have 
been  procured,  and  having  by  that  means 
reduced  them  to  a  state  bordering  upon 
ruin,  the  Government  now  intimated  Uiat 
they  had  lately  discovered,  by  the  study  of 
political  economy,  that  there  was  no  greater 
advantage  to  the  people  of  this  country  in 
deriving  colonial  produce  from  their  own 
colonies,  than  if  it  came  from  Cuba,  or  Bra- 
zil, or  any  foreign  State;  and  that  having 
made  that  discovery  they  were  determined 
henceforth  to  seek  for  colonial  produce  in 
the  cheapest  markets.  Our  British  West 
Indian  colonists  also  were  to  be  told  that 
henceforth  thev  need  look  for  no  favour  or 
protection  in  the  harbours  or  ports  of  the 
mother  country.  When  thus  ruined  and 
rendered  unproductive,  could  it  be  said, 
that  henceforth  the  West  India  colonies 
would  be  of  the  slightest  advantage  to 
Great  Britain  ?  Would  they  not  become  an 
immense  burden  to  us  ?  Were  they  not  now 
taking  measures  for  resisting  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
civil  executive  ?  And  why  should  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  be  called  upon  to  pay 
both  for  their  civil  administration  and  their 
military  defence  ?  He,  for  one,  would  not 
henceforth  be  a  party  to  tax  the  people  of 
England  for  the  maintenance  of  those  colo- 
nies, which  the  Government  by  its  mea^ 
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sures  had  utterly  ruined,  and  had  render- 
ed useless  and  unprofitable  to  this  coun- 
try. To  proVe  that  this  was  not  mere  idle 
declamation,  he  would  refer  to  a  resolution 
recently  agreed  to  by  the  West  Indian  As- 
sociation of  Liverpool.     They  said — 

"  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indian  colonies  to  continue  tho  production 
of  sugar  and  coffee  upon  such  unequal  terms  and 
competition  with  foreigners,  this  association  sees 
no  other  means  left,  imless  efficient  relief  be  at 
once  afforded,  than  for  the  West  Indian  colonies 
to  appeal  to  the  Crown  for  relief  from  their  un- 
profitable idlegiance,  in  order  that  they  may  at- 
tach themselves  to  some  other  country,  which  will 
extend  to  them  the  protection  which  they  are  at 
present  denied." 

That  was  the  result  of  those  measures; 
and  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  they 
would  soon  be  called  upon  to  intimate  to 
tBe  Canadas  and  the  West  Indies  that 
henceforth  they  must  provide  for  their 
own  military  defence.  And  let  them  not 
think  that  that  intimation  would  bo  re- 
ceived with  any  great  grief  or  dissatis- 
faction. On  the  contrary,  those  colonies 
would  seek,  and  not  in  vain,  for  that  foster- 
ing care  and  protection  from  their  great 
natural  mother  —  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  had  of  late  been  so  cruelly 
denied  them  by  their  unjust  and  unnatural 
stepmother.  If,  then,  they  were  determined 
to  carry  those  measures  into  effect — and  he 
doubted  not  they  had  the  power  to  do  so, 
because  they  had  no  serious  opposition 
in  that  House,  many  hen.  Gentlemen 
upon  his  side  being  prepared  to  sup- 
port them  against  their  consciences,  be- 
cause they  did  not  wish  to  displace  the  Go- 
vernment— do  not  let  them,  at  all  events, 
deceive  the  people  of  England  as  to  their  ul- 
timate intentions.  Then  if,  after  the  peo- 
ple of  England  knew  what  the  meaning  of 
the  Government  was,  and  were  still  deter- 
mined to  support  them,  at  least  they  would 
have  no  reason  to  complain  that  they  had 
been  deceived  or  misled,  or  that  they  had 
been  induced  by  the  confidence  they  had  in 
the  Government  to  give  their  support  to 
measures,  the  ultimate  aim,  object,  and 
tendency  of  which  they  did  not  clearly  un- 
derstand. So  much,  then,  as  regarded  the 
question  with  reference  to  the  effect  it  was 
likely  to  produce  upon  our  colonial  interest. 
And  now  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this  measure  on  the  shipping  in- 
terest, and  on  the  commercial  marine. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  when  ho  brought 
forward  this  measure  (and  he  had  again 
repeated  it  this  evening),  frankly  admitted 


that  the  power  and  greatness  of  this  coun- 
try depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  our 
commercial  marine;  and  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed from  that  admission  that  any  mea- 
sures which  were  calculated  to  weaken,  to 
undermine,  or  to  cause  the  decrease  of  the 
commercial  marine  of  England,  and  the  in- 
crease of  that  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  an  injury  inflicted  upon  England,  and 
an  advantage  conferred  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  He  would  take  the 
admission,  therefore,  as  granted,  and  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  of  the  House.  What, 
then,  was  the  advantage  which  you  had 
promised  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
England  by  this  measure  ?  You  had  pro- 
mised them  to  reduce  the  rate  of  freights, 
and  a  Member  of  your  Government  had 
published  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
advantage  to  be  accorded  to  the  commerce 
of  England  by  this  measure  would  amount 
to  at  least  1,000,000?.  sterling  a  year.  He 
knew  not  if  this  calculation  would  turn  out 
to  be  as  minutely  correct  as  that  which 
was  made  upon  a  former  occasion  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow,  when  he  pro- 
mised to  the  people  of  England,  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  1,000,000?.  but  100,000,000?. 
sterling  a  year,  by  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws;  but  he  was  quite  ready  to  accept  the 
calculation  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument  at 
least,  that  the  advantage  would  be  quite 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  promised;  and 
ho  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  not  that  he 
wished  to  maintain  the  shipping  interest, 
or  the  shipping  owners  of  this  country — ^for 
he  cared  not  if  they  were  ruined  as  indivi- 
duals, or  as  an  interest  to-morrow — but  it 
was  because  he  believed  the  interest  of  the 
shipowners  of  England  was  that  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  maintain  that  in- 
terest, even  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000?.  sterling 
a  year,  if  that  should  be  proved  to  be  ne- 
cessary. The  advantage,  then,  which  you 
promised  to  obtain  for  the  commerce  of 
England  was  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
freight;  and  how  did  you  propose  to  obtain 
that  advantage?  By  the  employment  of 
foreign  shipping  ?  But  the  employment  of 
foreign  shipping  must  of  necessity  enforce 
the  displacement  of  your  own.  You  could 
not  employ  foreign  ships  without  throw- 
ing British  ships  out  of  employment.  And 
now  let  us  take  an  example  in  order  to 
illustrate  this  subject.  Let  us  take  the 
case,  so  often  alluded  to  this  evening,  of 
the  British  West  Indies.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  the  navigation  laws 
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acted  injuriously  to  the  colonial  inter- 
est. The  injury  had  been  very  much 
exaggerated — ^widely  exaggerated.  The 
people  of  the  West  Indies,  feeling  so  un- 
justly treated  by  the  mother  country,  had 
exaggerated  very  much  the  injury  they  re- 
ceived from  these  laws.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  British  West  Indies  were  supplied 
with  lumber  altogether  from  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  had  calculated  that  not 
less  than  140,000  tons  of  American  ship- 
ping annually  frequented  the  ports  of  the 
West  Indies  with  lumber.  Under  the 
existing  law  these  vessels  were  unable  to 
take  away  cargoes  of  sugar  from  British 
ports,  and  consequently  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies  in 
ballast,  at  least  a  great  portion  of  them. 
If  the  laws  were  repealed,  of  course  they 
would  not;  they  would  take  cargoes  of 
sugar  for  British  ports  at  a  reduced  freight, 
because  they  would  be,  in  the  first  place, 
return  cargoes;  and  it  was  admitted  it 
would  be  a  slight  advantage  to  the  colonial 
interest.  Now  he  would  suppose,  that 
50,000  tons  of  American  ships  should  an- 
nually take  in  cargoes  of  sugar  from  the 
British  West  Indies  for  British  ports; 
would  anybody  deny  that  50,000  tons  of 
British  shipping  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment?  That  was  not  the  only 
evil.  Those  vessels  would  arrive  and  de- 
liver cargoes  in  British  ports,  and  then 
they  would  naturally  seek  to  obtain  return 
cargoes  again  for  the  United  States,  which 
they  would  be  able  to  afford  to  do  at  less 
rates  than  British  vessels;  and,  therefore, 
double  injury  would  be  effected,  because 
other  British  vessels  might  be  thrown  out 
of  employment.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
that  must  be  the  result  of  the  measure 
as  regarded  the  West  India  trade.  Then 
as  to  the  effect  that  would  be  produced 
upon  the  India  and  China  trade,  Mr.  Ayl- 
win,  a  great  merchant  at  Calcutta,  but 
not  a  shipowner,  said  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
G.  F.  Young— 

"  My  Calcutta  firm  has  for  many  years  past 
been  connected  with  the  Continent,  and  I  haye, 
on  several  occasions,  had  charters  of  foreign  ves- 
sels offered  me  considerably  under  the  rates  which 
charters  for  English  vessels  were  at  the  same  time 
commanding.  In  £ict,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting, I  could  at  any  time  have  chartered  an  A 1 
foreign  bottom  for  the  round  between  Europe  and 
Calcutta  at  il.  10».  per  ton,  which  I  consider  fully 
15m.  or  20«.  under  what  a  British  ship  must  earn, 
in  order  to  cover  her  expenses." 

The  same  gentleman  then  went  on  to  say 
tbat  the  competition  of  the  foreigners  in 


the  India  and  China  trade  would  most  un- 
questionably lower  the  homeward  rate  of 
freight;  and  the  result  would  be  that  fo- 
reign vessels  would  be  employed,  and  Brit- 
ish vessels  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment.   He  admitted,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, that  this  measure  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  himself;  but  he  was  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  because 
he  believed  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
commercial  navy  of  England,  and,  there- 
fore, to  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 
These  were  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments 
— they  were  well  worthy  the  mind  of  a 
distinguished    British   merchant;   and  as 
such  no  doubt  they  would  be  appreciated. 
And  ho  would  observe  that  the  Americans 
were  most  anxious  to  compete  with  us  in 
this  carrying   trade  of  India  and  China. 
He  calculated  that  they  would   be    able 
to  do  that ;    and  he   must  remind    the 
House   that  the  carrying  trade  had  no- 
thing whatever   to  do  with  the    general 
trade    and   commerce   of    England ;    wo 
might    by  this   measure   greatly  extend 
the  general  trade,  and  at  the  same  time 
diminish  the  carrying  trade.     We  might 
increase  our  general  trade  with  China,  and 
our  candying  trade  to  that  country  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     You  might  suppose 
this  was  a  very  improbable  occurrence,  but 
you  could  not  assert  that  it  was  impossibfe; 
and  without  going  into  any  theoretical  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject,  let  us  see  if  we 
could  bring  the  question  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience; let  us  inquire  whether  there  ex- 
isted any  trade  at  present  on  which  we  had 
had  a  fair  competition  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  what 
had  been  the  result  of  that  competition. 
He  said,  then,  that  there  was  a  trade  in 
which   we  had,  for"  the  last  twenty-five 
years,   maintained  an  active  competition 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States — a 
trade  in  which  no  favour  had  been  shown 
to  either  party,  and  which,  he  lamented 
to  say,  had  ended  by  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  our  trade,  and  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  trade  of  the  United  States — he  al- 
luded to  the  South  Sea  fishery.     It  was 
probably  well  known  to  the  House  that  the 
South  Sea  whale  fishery  was  a  trade  which 
required  a  large  capital  to  carry  it  on,  for  the 
vessels  were  employed  upon  an  average  voy- 
age of  four  years ;  they  were  manned  by  dou« 
ble  the  usual  number  of  sailors,  the  ablest, 
and  best,  and  most  adventurous  that  could 
be  obtained.     It  was,  therefore,  a  trade 
which  was  peculiarly  calculated  as  a  school 
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for  our  Navy.  These  were  all  advantages 
which  must  be  supposed  to  have  told  ia 
favour  of  England,  because  capital  was  more 
abundant  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  sailors  were  more  easily  pro- 
cured. In  spite  of  these  advantages  the 
result  of  this  trade  had  been  as  follows  : — 
The  Americans  might  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced their  competition  with  us  about 
the  year  1821.  In  1821  the  number  of 
American  ships  employed  in  the  trade  was 
under  90,  and  their  seamen  2,900.  On 
the  Ist  January,  1846,  the  number  of 
American  yessels  had  increased  to  737, 
their  burden  to  233,282  tons,  and  the 
number  of  officers  and  seamen  to  upwards 
of  20,000,  the  first  seamen  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  British  ships  engaged  in 
the  whale  fishery  in  1821  was  295;  seamen 
11,900.  In  1848  the  number  of  ships 
employed  by  Great  Britain  was  61,  and  the 
number  of  seamen  2,630.  Thus  had  we 
been  completely  driven  out  of  this  trade, 
utterly  and  entirely  ruined  by  the  competi- 
tion; and  the  evidence  before  the  Lords* 
Committee  clearly  and  distinctly  proved, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
greatest  merchants  in  the  trade,  that  he  was 
ruined  by  the  advantages  which  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  possessed  over  the  English,  and 
the  cheaper  mode  in  which  they  could  navi- 
gate. This  was  boasted  of  in  the  Ameri- 
can House  of  Assembly.  He  was  not  going 
to  assert  that  the  same  result  would  in- 
evitably follow  the  China  and  India  trade; 
but  this  he  did  assert  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  British  vessels  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  a  certain  number  of 
American  vessels  would  be  employed  in 
their  places  ;  and  that  was  admitted  to 
be  an  evil  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
need  hardly  go  into  the  argument  in  order 
to  prove  that  if  the  principle  of  this  mea- 
sure were  good,  there  was  no  reason  why 
Government  should  not  make  it  of  uni- 
versal application  ;  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  applied  to  the  long  sea- 
voyage  trade,  and  not  applied  to  the  coast- 
ing trade;  because  if  it  were  advantageous 
to  the  people  of  this  country  to  receive 
the  produce  of  different  countries  at  a 
cheap  rate,  it  was  also  advantageous  to 
the  people  of  this  country  to  receive  their 
own  produce  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  was,  for 
example,  an  advantage  to  the  citizens  of 
London  to  receive  their  coal  from  Newcastle 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  whether  it  came  in  fo- 
reign or  English  bottoms.  What,  then, 
was  the  reason  you  had  made  this  differ- 


ence between  the  two  ?  Simply  this,  you 
had  not  confidence  in  the  success  of  your 
own  measure.  You  had  not  confidence  in 
the  principle  of  your  measure.  You 
were  not  quite  certain  it  might  not  turn 
out  disadvantageously,  and  were  inclined 
to  make  an  experiment  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  the  long  sea-voyage  trade.  If, 
then,  these  fears  which  you  entertained 
should  really  turn  out  not  to  have  been 
without  foundation — if  it  should  really 
turn  out  that  this  measure  should  lead  to 
those,  consequences  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  point  out,  namely,  to  the  de- 
crease of  our  commercial  marine,  and  to 
the  separation  of  our  colonies — ^you  would 
then  have  justly  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  whose  dear- 
est interests  you  would  thus  have  betrayed 
and  sacrificed,  without  the  prospect  of  any 
adequate  compensation.  For  even  should 
your  measure  prove  successful,  you  could 
hold  out  no  great  or  flattering  prospect  of 
advantage  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
beyond  a  slight  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
freight;  but  should  your  measure  prove 
unsuccessful,  you  would  then  have  in- 
flicted a  blow  on  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  empire,  which  would  justly 
call  down  upon  your  heads  the  execration 
of  all  classes  of  the  people;  at  least,  of 
all  those  who  felt  a  deep  and  patriotic 
interest  in  the  power,  the  glory,  and 
naval  superiority  of  their  country. 

Mr.  JAMES  WILSON  would  not  fol- 
low the  hon.  Member  into  the  discussion 
of  extraneous  matters,  but  would  address 
himself  to  the  Amendment  moved  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  which  rais- 
ed the  general  question,  whether  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  which  had  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  House  in  respect  to  com- 
modities, ought  also  to  be  applied  to  ship- 
ping ?  He  was  quite  aware  that  a  great 
authority  had  been  quoted  to  justify,  in 
the  case  of  the  navigation  laws,  an  excep- 
tion from  those  principles.  But  he  thought, 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  allowed  him  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  this  subject,  he  could 
show  them  that  the  remarks  of  Adam 
Smith  did  not  apply  to  the  case  now  before 
the  House,  especially  after  the  experience 
they  had  had  of  the  operation  of  free-trade 
principles  during  the  last  few  years.  Adam 
Smith,  in  referring  to  this  question,  freely 
admitted  that  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
ships  could  be  built  more  cheaply  in  other 
countries,  and  that  they  could  be  manned 
more  cheaply  there  than  they  could  in  this 
country,  yet,  if  it  appeared  that  British 
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sliipbmlden  were  unable  to  withstand  com- 
petition with  foreign  shipbuilders,  arising 
nx>m  anj  natural  and  insuperable  impedi- 
ment, that  then  it  might  be  the  policy  of 
this  countrj  to  incur  a  great  money  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  support  her  political  great- 
ness, and  to  maintain  her  naval  defences. 
If  that  was  the  position  Adam  Smith  laid 
down,  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  was  quite  prepared 
to  assent  to  it.  If  he  could  not  show  the 
House  that  this  country  was  prepared  to 
compete  with  foreign  nations — if  he  could 
not  show  that  we  had  carried  on  such  com- 
petition successfully — ^he  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Adam  Smith,  and  to  say  that  our 
naval  defences  ought  to  be  maintained 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  commercial  in- 
terests. But  he  conceived  that  Adam 
Smith  had  overlooked  a  great  principle. 
It  was  only  within  the  last  twenty  years 
that  the  free-trade  policy  introduced  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  and  others  who  succeeded 
him,  had  been  tried;  and  it  had  been  found 
that  free  trade  had  not  only  had  tho  effect 
of  introducing  cheaper  commodities  from 
abroad,  but  also  of  inducing  a  larger  and 
cheaper  production  at  home.  There  was 
no  one  article  to  which  free-trade  princi- 
ples applied,  with  regard  to  which  it  would 
not  be  found  that,  while  the  imports  from 
abroad  had  increased,  tho  competition  had 
produced  increased  production  and  in- 
creased cheapness  at  home,  and  conse- 
quently an  increased  power  of  competing 
with  foreign  countries.  If,  then,  the  same 
result  was  found  with  regard  to  shipping — 
if  it  appeared  that  the  partial  free  trade 
applied  by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  shipping 
interest  had  had  tho  effect  of  increasing 
the  commercial  and  maritime  greatness  of 
this  country,  and  its  power  to  compete 
with  foreign  nations — ho  contended  that 
they  had  encouragement  to  go  on  in  the 
same  direction,  in  the  conviction  that  by 
carrying  out  the  same  policy  they  would 
promote  the  commercial  and  naval  supre- 
macy of  the  empire.  These  were  ques- 
tions of  fact,  and  not  of  opinion;  and  it  was 
only  necessary  that  he  should  refer  to  the 
statistics  of  the  last  twenty  years  to  show 
whether  our  commercial  navy  had  increased 
or  declined  during  the  partial  competition 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  during  that 
period.  In  1823  Mr.  Huskisson  proposed 
a  modification  of  the  navigation  laws,  in 
order  to  avert  the  difficulty  and  danger 
which  he  saw  would  result  from  foreign 
countries  imitating  the  example  which  had 
•  been  set  by  Noith  Amcnca  in  wiingbg 


from  this  country  the  Reciproci^  Treaty  of 
1815.  In  1823  Prussia  passed  a  sinular 
law  to  that  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
prohibiting  the  entrance  of  Britiah  Mm 
into  Prussian  ports;  and  she  compelled  the 
British  Government  to  give  to  her,  and  to 
other  countries  willing  to  afford  ub  recipro- 
cal advantages,  privueges  similar  to  those 
which  they  had  conceded  to  the  United 
States.  The  consequence  was,  that  recU 
procity  treaties  were  concluded  between 
this  country  and  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway^ 
Denmark,  and  other  States;  and  he  woidd 
ask  the  House  to  observe  what  had  been 
the  result  of  these  various  treaties.  Per* 
haps  sOme  hon.  Gentleman  might  qot  be 
aware,  that  previously  to  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Huskisson 's  measure,  from  1817  to 
1823,  the  tonnage  of  ships  possessed  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependmieies 
had  been  gradually  decreasing.  In  1817 
the  tonnage  of  shipping  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  was 
2,664,000  tons;  in  1823  it  had  declined 
to  2,506,000  tons.  But  from  that  period 
to  the  present  day  the  tonnage  of  British 
shipping  had  rapidly  increased,  until,  in 
1846,  it  was  3,817,000  tons.  He  tiionght, 
then,  as  he  had  shown  that  when  a  strict 
monopoly  was  maintained  the  lapping 
trade  was  in  a  declining  state,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  approach  to  free- 
trade  principles  there  was  a  rapid  inerease 
in  the  amount  of  tonnage,  it  would  be  ad^ 
mitted  that  there  was  no  reason  to  donbt 
the  ability  of  the  British  shipbuilders  and 
British  shipowners  to  compete  with  fo- 
reigners. He  would  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  another  fact,  to  show  the 
condition  of  the  shipping  interest  prior  to  Mr. 
Huskisson 's  change,  and  subequently.  He 
found  that  in  the  three  years  preceding  the 
alteration  of  the  law  effected  by  Mr.  Has- 
kisson,  the  tonnage  of  ships  built  in  this 
kingdom  was — in  1821,  74,000  tons  ;  in 
1822,  67,000  tons;  and  in  1823,  86,000 
tons.  But  what  had  been  the  tonnage  of 
ships  built  during  the  last  three  years? 
In  1844,  159,000  tons;  in  1845,  203,000 
tons;  and  in  1846,  223,000  tons.  This 
return,  he  might  observe,  referred  exclu- 
sively to  sailing  vessels,  and  did  not  in* 
elude  any  steam  ships.  They  had  been 
told  that  the  Reciprocity  Acts  which  had 
been  adopted  since  1823  had  given  a  great 
advantage  to  foreign  over  English  ship- 
builders. He  thought  that,  in  consider- 
ing such  a  question  as  this,  it  wonld  be 
unfair  to  pick  out  any  particular  country 
as  an  ezample,  and  he  would  therefore 
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take  ihe  tonnage  of  the  whole  of  the  Bhip-^ 
ping  from  and  to  tliis  country  and  those 
States  with  which  we  were  now  on  terms 
of  reciprocity  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Reciprocity  Act,  and  for  the  last  year.  In 
1820  the  tonnage  of  British  ships  entered 
outwards  to  all  those  countries  was 
626,000  tons,  and  of  foreign  ships  entered 
inwards,  464,000  tons.  In  1846  the  ton- 
nage  of  foreign  ships  entered  inwards  had 
increased  to  1,578,000  tons.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House 
had  said  that  every  ion  of  foreign  ship- 

Sing  that  came  to  this  country  must 
isplace  a  ton  of  British  shipping;  hut 
what  was  the  fact  ?  Why,  although  the 
tonnage  of  foreign  ships  entered  inwards 
had  increased  from  464,000  tons  in  1820, 
to  1,578,000  tons  in  1846,  the  tonnage 
of  British  shipping  entered  outwards  had 
increased  from  626,000  tons  in  1820,  to 
1,920,000  tons  in  1846.  He  (Mr.  Wil- 
son)  denied,  then,  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member,  that  every  ton  of  fo- 
reign shipping  they  might  employ  dis- 
placed a  ton  of  British  shipping.  With 
regard  to  our  trade  with  the  whole  world, 
he  found  that  in  1824,  the  tonnage  of  Bri- 
tish shipping  entered  outwards  and  inwards 
was  3,291,000  tons;  and  the  tonnage  of 
foreign  ships  entered  outwards  and  inwards, 
1,385,000  tons.  It  was  true  that  in  1846 
the  tonnage  of  foreign  ships  had  increased 
to  3,727,000  tons,  but  the  tonnage  of 
English  ships  had  also  increased  to 
8,620,000  tons.  He  thought,  then,  that 
either  with  regard  to  those  countries  with 
which  we  had  treaties  of  reciprocity,  or 
taking  the  whole  trade  of  the  world,  after 
the  rdaxation  of  the  navigation  laws  which 
had  been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  there 
was  no  reason  to  fear  that  British  ship- 
owners or  shipbuilders  would  be  unable  to 
compete  with  foreigners.  A  great  deal 
had  Deen  said  upon  the  colonial  question, 
and  on  that  subject  he  would  say  a  few 
words.  The  quantity  of  shipping  which 
left  our  ports  in  1820  was  1,549,000  tons, 
and  of  that  amount  746,000  tons  went  to 
the  colonies,  and  802,000  to  neutral  coun- 
tries. In  1846  the  colonial  trade,  the  in- 
crease of  which  chiefly  consisted  of  the 
East  Indian  and  Australian  trade,  afforded 
employment  to  1,672,000  tons  of  shipping, 
but  at  the  same  period  the  trade  with  the 
neutral  ports  of  the  world  had  increased 
to  2,721,000  tons.  The  whole  increase 
of  the  colonial  trade  within  the  period  he 
had  mentioned  had  been  110  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  in  the  neutral  trade  had 


been  240  per  cent.  They  had  been  told 
that  by  the  change  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  make,  they  would  pursue  a  course 
which  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
colonies  in  some  respects,  and  that  in 
others  the  advantage  would  be  so  small 
that  it  would  be  of  no  real  benefit  to  them. 
They  had  also  been  told  that  if  they  pre- 
vented colonial  ships  from  coming  here 
with  peculiar  privileges,  or  if  they  deprived 
ships  bound  to  the  colonies  of  the  privi- 
leges they  now  enjoyed,  they  would  imme- 
diately tear  asunder  the  tie  which  knit  to- 
gether the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  asked,  "  Why  should  you 
maintain  a  colony,  if  you  will  not  keep  up 
these  restrictions  ?"  That  argument  would 
be  intelligible  if  it  were  shown  that  the 
restrictions  were  mutually  beneficial ;  but 
if,  instead  of  that,  they  were  a  mutual 
evil,  why  should  not  the  removal  of  them 
be  hailed  as  an  advantage  to  both  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  referred 
to  the  probability  of  the  employment  of 
the  ships  that  carried  lumber  from  North 
America  to  the  West  Indies ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  those  colonies — 
considering  that  we  were  called  upon  to 
relieve  them  in  every  possible  way — ^he 
could  not  have  used  a  stronger  argument 
in  favour  of  the  measure  now  proposed. 
If  by  removing  the  restrictions  under  which 
the  colonies  laboured  we  could  enable 
them  to  send  their  sugar  home  at  a  lower 
rate  by  employing  the  lumber  ships  of 
America,  we  should  undoubtedly  confer  a 
great  benefit  upon  those  colonies ;  and  if 
also  we  could  enable  the  Britbh  manufactu- 
rer to  send  his  goods  out  to  the  United  States 
by  those  ships  on  their  return  voyages  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  a  benefit  would  surely  bo 
conferred  upon  him  and  all  the  industrious 
classes  dependent  on  his  efforts.  The 
hon.  Member  had  alluded  also  to  the  effect 
this  alteration  would  have  upon  our  East 
India  shipping;  but  there  could  be  no  more 
advantageous  thing  than  to  open  up  means 
whereby,  whether  in  American  ships  or 
British,  the  growth  .of  the  East  Indies 
could  be  imported  here,  and  our  own  dis- 
tant territories  rendered  more  available  for 
the  supply  of  important  raw  materials. 
Then,  if  it  appeared,  so  far  as  free-trade 
principles  had  been  extended  to  the  navi- 
gation laws,  that  there  had  been  nothing 
to  lead  us  to  doubt  that  the  British  ship- 
owner and  shipbuilder  were  able  to  com- 
pete with  foreigners,  there  was  nothing  to 
induce  us  to  hold  shipping  an  exception  in 
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re|;ird  to  those  principles.  Then  came 
tlM  objections  of  Adam  Smith.  If  free 
tnde  stimnUted  the  exertions  of  the  Brit- 
ish shipbuilder  and  shipowner — if  competi- 
tion acted  in  this  as  it  did  in  other  cases, 
and  led  to  an  increase  rather  than  a  dimi- 
nution of  our  shipping — then  free  trade 
tended  to  an  increase  of  our  national  de- 
fences. It  was  only  necessary  to  compare 
the  shipping  of  1820  and  1846,  and  ob- 
serve the  number  of  men  added  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  shipping  in  that  period;  if  it 
was  upon  our  commercial  navy  we  depended 
to  man  our  Royal  Navy,  surely  the  larger 
the  number  of  ships  from  which  we  could 
draw  men,  the  more  sure  we  might  be 
of  a  sufficient  supply.  But  there  was 
another  important  consideration,  which 
had  been  considerably  overlooked.  If  the 
increase  in  foreign  shipping  just  stated 
to  the  House  had  not  taken  place  since 
Mr.  Huskisson  introduced  a  policy  which 
had  been  followed  by  succeeding  Ministers, 
how  should  we  have  had  brought  here  that 
increased  quantity  of  raw  material  which 
we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
and  to  work  up  ?  The  object  of  our  legis- 
lation for  the  last  seven  years  had  been  to 
increase  our  imports  and  exports;  but  to  do 
that  we  must  have  an  increased  quantity  of 
shipping.  Would  it  be  well,  then,  by  ar- 
tificial stimulants,  or  high  protection,  to 
divert  capital  from  more  profitable  occupa- 
tions into  the  shipping  trade  of  this  coun- 
try now,  when  capital  was  so  scarce  ?  Our 
imports  had  risen  since  1823  thus  : — Of 
sheep's  wool,  from  19,000,000  lbs.  to 
62.000,0000  lbs.  ;  of  cotton  wool,  from 
169,000,000  lbs.;  to  473,000.000  lbs.;  of 
sugar,  from  210,000  tons,  to  410,000  tons; 
of  wheat,  from  394,000  quarters,  to 
upwards  of  12,000,000  last  year,  with- 
out  producing  any  effect  upon  the  mar- 
ket worth  speaking  of.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  to  encourage  a  sufficiency  of  shipping 
to  bring  the  supply  of  goods,  which  the 
whole  scope  of  our  commercial  policy  tend- 
ed to  increase  ?  It  could  be  no  advantage 
to  this  country  that  freights  should  be  high; 
higher  freight  was  precisely  tantamount  to 
a  greater  distance  from  the  place  of  pro- 
duction. We  might  as  well  refuse  to  avail 
ourselves  of  a  near  market,  because  we 
could  bring  goods  from  it  cheap,  and  go  to 
a  greater  distance  because  the  price  here 
would  then  be  higher.  Who  would  say  it 
would  be  a  national  advantage  that  we 
should  remove  to  a  greater  distance  the 
places  whence  we  received  the  chief  sup- 
nlies  of  our  raw  material  and  colonial  pro- 


duce ?  There  were  many  proofs  that  Bri- 
tish shipping  could  compete  with  foreign 
successfully;  there  were  many  countries 
where  it  did  so,  enjoying  no  protection 
whatever;  and  perhaps  it  would  compete 
with  greater  success  were  it  better  attend- 
ed to  and  manned.  The  return  of  the 
ships  entered  outwards  from  Rio  Janeiro 
in  1845,  showed  571  ships,  84  of  which 
were  British;  but  those  British  ships  did  not 
come  home  to  England,  enjoying  any  pecu- 
liar protection;  they  went  to  various  parts 
of  the  world  in  open  competition  with  Bre- 
men, Trieste,  and  other  shipping.  Com- 
plaints had  been  made,  however,  of  a  very 
serious  and  alarming  nature,  affecting  the 
carrying  trade  of  this  country.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  alluded 
the  other  night  to  the  consular  returns; 
very  strong  corroborations  of  his  remarks 
had  been  sent  to  him  (Mr.  Wilson)  without 
solicitation.  He  had  a  letter  from  a  very 
respectable  mercantile  house  in  the  City, 
enclosing  an  extract  from  one  dated  Rio 
Janeiro,  April  the  1  st,  stating  that  vesseb 
were  much  wanted,  but  that  a  few  days 
ago  there  were  eight  A  1  British  ships 
there,  unable  to  get  a  charter,  owing  to 
their  character  or  that  of  their  captains  for 
carelessness.  He  had  also  a  letter  from 
the  City,  dated  the  23rd  inst.,  stating  that 
on  the  previous  morning  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Rio  was  by  a  member  of  Lloyd's 
put  on  the  intelligence  board,  but  very 
shortly  after  taken  down  on  the  authority 
of  other  members  of  the  Committee;  its 
substance  was,  that  whereas  every  foreign 
vessel  had  been  quickly  taken  up  for  coffee, 
there  were  eight  British  ships  that  no  one 
would  have  anything  to  do  with,  on  ac- 
count of  the  carelessness  of  the  captains, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  delivered 
their  cargoes.  [Mr.  G.  Robikson  :  It  is 
altogether  untrue.]  The  hon.  Member 
might  inspect  the  letter  sent  to  him  (Mr. 
Wilson).  If  he  had  made  out  a  case  at  all, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  ships  and  other  articles  of 
commerce,  as  regarded  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  free  trade.  Then  came  a 
question,  with  respect  to  which  a  gi'eat 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed  amongst 
Gentlemen  of  high  authority  —  namely, 
the  policy  of  adhering  to  the  principle  of 
reciprocity,  fii-st  adopted  by  Mr.  Huskis- 
son. He  was  glad  to  hear  the  frank  ad- 
mission made  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  on  a  fonner 
evening,  of  the  difficulty  which  the  late 
Government  experienced  in  their  attempt 
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to  cany  ont  free  trade  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  The  question,  then,  resolved 
itself  into  this  —  Ought  we  to  make  our 
own  enjoyment  of  that  which  we  knew  to 
he  heneficial,  dependent  on  our  capahilitj 
of  preyaUing  upon  others  to  participate  in 
it  ?  The  experience  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  difficulty  of  prevailing  upon 
other  countries  to  enter  into  treaties  of  re- 
ciprocity with  us  ought  to  prevent  other 
Governments,  and  the  House,  from  wish- 
ing a  similar  policy  to  he  pursued  in  future. 
It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Memher  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, that  the  moment  we  went  to  other 
countries  and  asked  them  to  make  treaties 
of  reciprocity  with  us,  they  imhihed  the 
most  exaggerated  notions  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  treaties  would  be  of  to  us, 
and  preferred  claims  of  an  extravagant 
character,  which  usually  ended  in  long  and 
futile  negotiations.  The  Government, 
therefore,  was  right  in  proposing  to  do 
that  which  it  knew  to  he  beneficial  to  our- 
selves, and  thus  to  set  an  example  to  fo- 
reign nations  of  its  confidence  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade.  On  that  ground  he 
thought  the  plan  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  cost  less  trouble,  would 
ultimately  be  more  successful  than  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  same  end  by  means  of 
reciprocity  treaties.  Hon.  Members  oppo- 
site had  referred  to  the  failure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  in  free  trade;  but 
they  were  not  justified  in  attributing  the 
present  state  of  the  country  to  that  cause. 
It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the 
country  was  suffering  from  a  great  depres- 
sion of  prices,  and  the  cessation  of  the 
usual  demand  for  our  manufacturing  and 
other  products;  but  ho  asked,  whether 
the  condition  of  any  other  country  which 
had  not  adopted  the  principles  of  free 
trade  was  better  than  our  own?  [Mr. 
Robinson  :  The  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica.] It  was  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  country  had  passed  through  the  ordeal 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected  with  so 
little  difficulty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
measures  carried  into  effect  by  Sir  R.  Peel 
during  the  last  seven  years,  the  sufferings 
of  the  country  during  the  last  two  years 
would  have  been  greatly  aggravated;  and 
he  entertained  a  confident  hope  that  those 
measures,  when  fairly  developed,  would 
prove  to  contain  within  them  the  germs  qf 
great  future  prosperity. 

Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  :  Sir,  although 
unwilling  at  this  late  hour  to  prolong  the 
debate,  I  desire  to  submit  some  observa- 
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tions  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  pre- 
vious to  your  leaving  the  chair,  because  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion  not 
only  from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  who 
have  brought  this  proposition  forward,  but 
also  from  many  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that 
the  course  of  policy  which  has  been  pursued 
by  both  parties  has  rendered  necessary 
some  such  measure  as  that  now  under  dis- 
cussion; that  it  is  a  step  essentially  requi- 
site in  the  course  which  has  been  adopted 
for  many  years;  but  as  I  object  to  that 
course  in  toto,  I  must  necessarily  object 
to  each  step  taken  in  the  same  direction; 
nevertheless  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer 
an  unavailing  and  therefore  factious  oppo- 
sition, and  I  will  leave  Ministers  unem- 
barrassed by  hostUe  votes  hereafter  from 
me.  I  confess  I  was  exceedingly  astonished 
at  hearing  Parliament  called  upon  to  adopt 
a  measure  of  this  magnitude  upon  such 
feeble  grounds — ^a  measure  which  has  for 
one  of  its  objects  to  turn  British  seamen 
out  of  our  ships,  and  to  man  them  with 
Norwegians  and  Lascars  —  a  measure  by 
which  it  is  proposed  at  one  fell  swoop  to 
wipe  out  the  whole  code  of  our  maritime 
laws  from  the  days  of  Richard  I.  to  the 
present  time — a  code  of  laws,  observe,  not 
enacted  at  once,  but  which  has  been  de- 
veloped year  after  year,  or  rather  age  after 
age,  throughout  that  whole  .period.  This 
mighty  change  is,  however,  to  be  made  in 
order  to  work  out  more  completely  the 
principles  of  the  thing  called  free  trade. 
Gentlemen,  doubtless,  know  what  they 
mean  when  they  make  use  of  the  terms 
free  trade  on  the  one  aide  of  the  House, 
and  of  protection  on  the  other;  but  I  am 
sotucwhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  them,  for 
I  find  that  the  free-traders  still  leave  many 
articles  of  commerce  with  duties  upon  them, 
whilst  the  protectionists  make  no  objection 
to  the  unrestricted  admission  of  others. 
Still  there  must  be  a  principle  in  it  if  we 
could  but  get  at  it.  Yorkshire  has  been 
heaving  on  one  side,  and  Lancashire  on  the 
other;  there  has  been  a  mighty  mountain 
in  labour,  and  something  must  be  produced 
at  last :  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  lent  its  obstetric  aid;  the 
politico-economical  club  volunteered  its  as- 
sistance, but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
what  part  it  took  in  the  operation — per- 
haps it  only  held  the  sponge  with  the 
chloroform  to  the  nose  of  the  patient;  at 
length  a  great  dogma  was  enimciated, 
which  was,  that  we  ought  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market. 
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This  was  the  wonderful' discovery  of  the 
age :  this  is  the  test  hj  which  we  are  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  military  and  naval 
defences  of  the  country,  and  hy  which  the 
whole  course  of  Government  is  to  he  regu- 
lated. Sages  in  all  times  had  pronounced 
certain  dogmata  hy  which  they  have  he- 
come  celehrated;  one  has  said,  "  Know 
thyself;"  another  has  said,  **  Pleasure  is 
the  greatest  good  ;"  another  had  said, 
"  Virtue  is  the  greatest  good.**  The  great 
dogma  of  the  Manchester  school  of  the 
present  day  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  de- 
nomination is,  •*  Buy  for  a  penny,  sell  for 
twopence.'*  This  maxim  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  great  philosophic  truth; 
it  is  simple  and  comprehensive,  and  yet 
minute  :  it  takes  in  the  great  Manchester 
manufacturer,  and  the  merchant  princes  of 
London,  and  yet  does  not  leave  out  the 
poor  harrow-woman  at  her  stall,  nor  even 
the  dog  and  cats'  meat  man.  Such  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  Government  of  the 
country  is  conducted,  and  this  is  the  only 
ground  which  has  heen  offered  hy  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  for  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  under  consideration,  and  we  are 
urged  to  pass  it  merely  as  the  means  of 
procuring  sugar  and  cochineal  cheaper  than 
we  can  at  present.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down,  referred  to  the  re- 
laxation of  our  commercial  system  which 
took  place  at  the  close  of  the  last  war. 
Douhtless  at  the  end  of  that  war,  this 
country  was  in  a  very  different  position 
from  that  in  which  it  was  at  the  com- 
mencement, not  only  with  reference  to  its 
own  circumstances,  hut  also  with  reference 
to  its  relative  position  as  regarded  other 
European  States.  Our  nearest  and  most 
restless  neighhour  had  increased  its  army 
tenfold;  other  nations  had  done  the  same 
to  nearly  an  equal  extent;  whilst  our  army 
had  heen  little  more  than  douhled :  their 
territories  had  however,  hecome  (with  the 
exception  of  Prussia)  much  more  compact, 
whilst  ours  had  been  extended  many 
thousand  miles.  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord 
Wallace,  Itnd  others,  justly  thought  that 
many  regulations  which  had  heen  estab 
lished  when  certain  trades  were  in  their 
Infancy  might  be  wisely  discontinued;  and 
be  it  remembered  that  many  of  these  regu- 
lations were  bound  up  in  treaties  for  ^hich 
political  equivalents  had  been  received  by 
us,  and  were  not  the  creation  of  our  laws. 
The  only  way  by  which  it  ever  was  or  is 
now  possible  for  you  to  retain  your  colonies, 
is  to  make  them  integral  parts  of  the 
mother  country;  to  give  them  every  pri- 


vilege which  we  enjoy;  and  to  make  the 
trade  between  them  and  the  mother  coun- 
try as  free  as  it  is  between  any  two  Eng- 
lish counties.  Instead  of  sending  them 
out  constitutions  from  your  Colonial  Office, 
which  prove  generally  inapplicable  to  them, 
you  should  have  given  to  the  local  authori- 
ties power  to  adopt  any  English  laws  which 
they  pleased,  and  in  this  way  although  the 
foundations  of  their  local  lawis  are  all  va- 
rious, some  being  Dutch,  some  French, 
some  Portuguese,  and  some  Spanish,  thej 
would  gradually  have  grown  into  imion 
with  the  laws  of  the  mother  country.  In- 
stead of  doing  this  you  have  sacrificed  your 
colonics  to  your  manufacturing  system: 
you  have  starved  them  for  the  sake  of 
Manchester,  and  you  are  going  on  in  the 
same  course  of  class  legislation.  You 
know  well  that  no  trade  can  be  carried  on 
for  any  length  of  time  between  two  parties 
unless  it  were  eventually  advantageous  to 
both,  and  you  intentionally  prefer  to  give 
the  benefit  of  trading  with  you  to  the 
French,  or  to  any  foreigner  you  can  find, 
rather  than  to  your  own  brethren  the  colo- 
nists; you  intentionally  do  this — ^you  in- 
tentionally enrich  the  French  and  Germans, 
and  impoverish  the  subjects  of  your  own 
country.  This  was  your  intention  during 
your  whole  agitation  about  the  com  laws. 
You  said  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  poor. 
Do  you  think  the  poor  believe  you  ?  Do 
you  think  that  they  do  not  see  through  the 
fallacy  when  you  talk  about  cheapening  the 
poor  man's  loaf  at  the  very  time  that  you 
are  taking  away  from  his  employer  the 
power  of  giving  him  the  means  to  purchase 
that  loaf  ?  You  say  that  the  poor  are  un- 
grateful, that  there  is  an  attempt  made  to 
set  the  working  classes  against  the  manu- 
facturers :  there  is  no  need  to  do  that. 
The  poor  sec  through  all  this  perfectly 
well.  I  never  spoke  to  a  working  operative, 
as  you  call  him,  or  country  labourer  con- 
cerning free  trade,  who  was  not  against  it; 
and  when  you  charge  them  with  ingrati- 
tude to  you  for  the  benefit  you  say  yon 
have  conferred  by  giving  them  cheap 
bread;  they  feel,  though  they  may  not  know 
how  to  express  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that,  "  Ingratitude  is  sometimes  only  a 
keen  insight  into  the  motives  of  benevo- 
lence." When  allusion  was  made  on  a 
recent  occasion  to  the  advantage  and 
nion^dvantago  of  colonies,  and  to  the 
possibility  of  our  retaining  them,  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  said  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  with  pride  the 
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greatness  of  this  empire,  and  that  if  ever 
we  time  should  arriye  when  they  should 
be  separated  from  the  mother  country  some 
other  hand  than  his  must  be  looked  for  to 
sign  the  deed.  This  sendment  was  credi- 
table to  him  as  an  Englishman,  and  worthy 
of  the  high  reputation  which  he  deservedly 
enjoys  as  a  British  statesman;  but  there  is 
in  this  country  one  greater  than  he  is;  and 
if  it  would  be  a  painful  thing  for  him  to 
present  such  a  deed  to  his  Sovereign,  it 
would  be  doubly  painful  to  Her  to  receive 
it.  Monarchy  is  fatherhood,  and  the  Sove- 
reign loves  all  her  children  alike.  The 
noble  Lord  must  remember  how  painful  it 
was  to  George  III.  to  receive  the  Ambas- 
sador from  the  United  States;  and  if  the 
noble  Lord  perseveres  in  the  policy  which 
he  is  now  pursuing  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  preserve  the  colonies  of  this  empire.  I 
concede  every  word  that  has  been  demanded 
with  respect  to  the  commercial  advantages 
which  may  accrue  to  this  nation  by  the 
present  policy.  You  may  be  rich,  but  you 
will  be  contemptible.  The  policy  of  your 
Edwards,  long  before  the  policy  of  Richard 
II.  began,  was  to  make  the  country  great, 
knowing  that  when  a  country  was  great  it 
would  be  rich,  and  caring  nothing  for  its 
being  rich  imless  it  were  also  great.  The 
object  of  your  idolatry  is  wealth;  wealthy 
you  may  be,  and  the  Queen  may  have  an 
European  Island  like  Corsica  or  Sicily;  but 
if  you  persevere  in  your  present  course  the 
Sovereign  of  the  British  Empire  she  never 
can  be  more. 

Mr.  SCOTT  fully  concurred  in  all  the 
sentiments  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House.  What  were  the  grounds  offered 
to  the  House  to  justify  their  assenting  to 
pass  this  suicidal  measure  ?  He  would  ask 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  advocated  it  on  the 
rinciple  of  free  trade,  whether  the  poor- 
aw  returns,  or  any  statistics  as  to  the  state 
of  the  poor  in  the  agricultural  or  manufac- 
turing districts,  were  of  such  a  character 
as  to  warrant  them  in  saying  that  free 
trade  had  contributed  to  the  happiness  of 
the  people  ?  He  denied  that  it  had  in  any 
degree  improved  their  condition.  The  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  showed  the  building,  man- 
ning, and  victualling  of  British  ships  to  be 
far  more  expensive  than  in  foreign  ship- 
ping. When  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  had  made  no  re- 
port of  their  opinion,  and  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  was  still  sit- 
ting, he  had  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
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facts  and  statements  which  had  been  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  the  shipping  interest, 
being  unchallenged,  were  unchallengeable. 
He  could  show  that  the  increase  of  British 
shipping,  great  as  it  had  been,  was  not  so 
great  in  proportion  as  those  who  competed 
with  us.  The  very  nations  who  were  tak- 
ing our  carrying  trade  away  from  us  were 
those  who  rejected  our  manufactures  in 
order  to  establish  their  own.  These  were 
surely  arguments  against  any  relaxation  of 
the  navigation  laws.  One  effect  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  navigation  laws  would  be  that 
the  Prussians,  whose  ships  were  not  suited 
to  such  trade  as  was  now  carried  on  with 
our  colonies,  would  be  encouraged  to  build 
ships  for  long  and  distant  voyages,  and 
would  thus  supplant  us  in  our  foreign  car- 
rying trade,  as  they  had  already  done  in 
our  manufactures.  It  had  been  argued 
that  our  shipmasters  were  not  so  moral  as 
those  of  foreign  coimtries;  but  surely,  what- 
ever reason  that  might  be  for  taking  mea« 
sures  to  make  them  more  moral  and  more 
efficient,  it  was  no  reason  why  Britain 
should  give  up  the  exclusive  right  of  navi- 
gation to  her  colonies.  It  coidd  never  be 
urged  as  a  good  argument  against  the  ex- 
istence of  the  navigation  laws.  Another 
argument  was,  that  the  public  would  de- 
rive advantages  from  the  reduction  of 
freights;  but  they  might  depend  upon  it 
that  any  such  reduction  would  be  merely 
temporary,  for  if  foreigners  once  got  pos- 
session of  the  carrying  trade  of  this  coun- 
try, freights  would  be  sure  to  rise  higher 
than  ever.  If  the  carrying  trade  with  the 
colonies  were  opened  to  foreigners,  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  same  as  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger  had  explained  with  respect  to  China; 
American  longcloths  supplying  the  place 
of  British  manufactures.  They  would  se- 
ver the  last  bond  which  united  their  com- 
merce with  those  dependencies;  for  if  they 
lost  their  shipping,  they  would  lose  their 
colonies,  and  with  them  their  naval  supre- 
macy. 

Debate  adjourned  to  Thursday. 

QUALIFICATION  OF  MEMBERS- 
MR.  HARCOURT. 
Mr.  SPEAKER  begged  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  with  reference  to  one 
of  its  Members.     An  hon.  Member,  who 
had  been  returned  at  the  last  election  for 
the  county  of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  G.  V.  Har- 
court),  had  appeared  at  the  table  at  an 
early  period  of  the  evening,  and  taken  the 
oaths,  but  did  not  deliver  in  a  paper  with 
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a  Btatement  of  his  qualification,  nor  sign 
the  usual  qualification  roll,  thinking  it  un- 
necessary to  do  so,  because  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  the  heir  apparent  of  a 
Peer  of  Parliament  (the  Archbishop  of 
York).  He  (Mr.  Speaker)  apprehended, 
however,  that  according  to  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament a  person,  although  he  was  heir  ap» 
parent  to  a  Peer  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, yet  if  he  had  ceased  to  be  so  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
bound  on  taking  his  seat  to  deliver  in  a 
statement  of  his  qualification,  and  to  sign 
the  usual  paper,  otherwise  his  election 
would  be  void.  [Mr.  Speaker  read  the 
words  of  the  Act.]  The  hon.  Member, 
liad  now  in  his  hands  a  declaration  of  his 
qualification,  and  was  prepared  to  deliver 
it  in  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to 
permit  him  to  do  so.  He  had  only  to  ask 
the  House,  therefore,  whether  it  was  their 
pleasure  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
deliver  in  his  qualification  at  once  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  it  was  clear  the  penal  part  of 
the  Statute  did  not  apply  to  the  hon. 
Member;  but,  if  it  was  necessary,  he 
would  submit  to  the  House  a  Motion 
upon  it. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  having  signified  that 
no  Motion  was  necessary, 

Mr.  HARCOURT  offered  his  thanks  to 
the  House  for  their  courtesy.  Having  sat 
for  more  than  forty  years  as  a  Member  of 
thtft  House  without  having  had  occasion  to 
deliver  in  a  qualification,  and  having  at  his 
last  election  delivered  in  his  qualification 
as  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  deliver  in  any  other 
on  his  present  election. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  then  delivered  in 
his  qualification,  and  signed  the  qualifica- 
tion roll  accordingly. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o^clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  May  30,  1848. 

MiifUTBS.]  Tookiht  Ott/A«.— The  Lord  Bishop  of  Kill- 
aloe,  Kilfenon,  Clonfert,  and  Kilroaoduagh. 

Public  Bills.  — 1*  CoUecton  of  Ce«  (Ireland). 
«•  Evicted  Destitute  Poor  (Ireland). 

Petitions  Prbsbhtbd.  By  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  fh>in 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Boddington,  and  several 
other  Places,  against  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sundays. — By  Lord  Brougham,  Oom  several  Lodges  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  for  an  Extension 
of  the  Provisions  of  the  Benefit  Societies'  Act  to  that 
Order.—From  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles,  Northampton,  for 
the  Abolition  of  all  Church  Rates.— From  Freeholders, 
Managers,  and  Labourers  in  Jamaica,  praying  for  Relief  of 
the  Effect  produced  on  the  Wot  Indian  Colonies  by  the  Su- 
gar Dutit^  Act.— From  the  County  of  Lancaster,  for  the 


Adoption  of  a  System  of  Secular  Edneatkm,  to  be  sop- 
ported  by  Local  Rates.— From  WestmccelaDd,  Torkshixvb 
and  a  Number  of  other  Plaees,  in  flivovr  of  the  Jewish 
Disabilities  BiU.— From  Uie  Mnir  Chib.  in  fcvour  of 
Parliamentary  Refimn.— By  the  Bishop  of  Norwiek,  ftvm 
Norwidi,  Coventry,  and  Great  Yannoutli,  to  be  R*- 
lleved  ftom  the  Payment  of  Legacy  Doty  on  mil  CImkI- 
table  Bequests.— By  the  Earl  of  EcUdImb,  Ana  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  Others,  of  Petth  asd 
Renftmr,  for  a  Revision  of  the  Laws  nitamg  to  the 
Currency.— From  Tain,  Olssgnw,  and  other  Plaees, 
against  the  Marriage  (Seottand)  BUI,  and  Rsgislsri^ 
Births,  dtc  (Scotland)  fiUL— Prom  Stirlii^  fbr  the  lai- 
mediate  Completion  of  the  Trigooometrieal  Svnrey  of 
Scotland.— By  Earl  Filswilliam,  tram  Mayo  and  Adrahm. 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  (belaiid)*— From 
Boston,  for  the  Discontinuance  of  Grants  of  Money  fcr 
the  Temple  of  Juggernaut— Prom  the  Loogpoct  Union. 
that  more  EiRectual  Measures  may  be  Adopted  Cor  Cheek- 
ing  the  Iropositions  of  Professed  Mendieants*— From 
Attwick,  County  of  York,  against  the  Jewish  Dinbilitles 
BiU. 

THE  IRISH  POOR  LAW, 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  rose  to  move — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
Acta,  relative  to  the  rating  of  Immediate  Les- 
sors." 

He  thought  he  had  on  a  fonner  occasion 
shown  the  state  of  the  law  in  this  respect 
to  he  SO  defective  as  to  induce  many  of 
their  Lordships  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Government  would  think  it  their  duty  to 
give  immediate  attention  to  the  subject. 
Since  then  two  or  three  months  had 
elapsed,  and  Government  apparently  had 
bestowed  no  consideration  whatever  on  the 
subject,  and  the  evils  of  which  he  had  com- 
plained still  continued.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
bring  the  subject  again  under  the  notice 
of  their  Lordships,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  investigate  the  subject.  He  believed  that 
there  was  not  a  Member  of  their  Lordships' 
House  who  had  examined  the  working  of 
the  law  in  Ireland,  who  would  be  disposed  to 
deny  that  an  extended  inquiry  had  become 
absolutely  necessary;  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  nothing  would  be  more  unwise 
than  to  refuse  the  reasonable  demand  of 
those  who  required  that  full  investigation 
should  take  place.  The  Government,  he 
conceived,  ought  to  consider  a  subject  of 
this  nature  calmly  and  deliberately,  and 
not  rashly  refuse  inquiry ;  and  he  enter- 
tained a  strong  opinion  that  the  respon- 
sible advisers  of  the  Crown  had  committed 
a  great  error  when  they  refused  to  accede 
to  the  unequivocally  expressed  wish  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  who  claimed  the  inquiry  for 
which  he  now  moved.  In  making  this 
Motion  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  he  had  no  desire  to  get  rid  of 
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the  rating  of  the  immediate  lessor;  on  the 
contrary,  he  approved  of  such  a  plan.  The 
noble  Earl  then  proceeded  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  rates  had  been  struck 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland ;  and  he  complained  also 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  law  was  car- 
ried out  in  that  county,  of  the  number  of 
suits  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  the  poor- 
rates,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  relating  to  the  poor  was  adminis- 
tered throughout  Ireland  generally.  He 
declined  to  make  any  direct  complaint  of 
the  extent  to  which  legal  proceedings  had 
been  taken  against  himself,  although  a  vast 
amount  of  bills  and  declarations  had  been 
filed  against  him  in  the  courts  of  Dublin; 
he  did  not,  however,  hesitate  to  say — 
though  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of 
their  Lordships  by  lengthened  details  re- 
garding himself — that  there  were  strong 
reasons  to  complain  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  ;  that  its  condition  was  a  mockery 
and  an  absurdity;  and  that  no  intelligent 
or  dispassionate  person  could  deny  the  ne- 
cessity for  minute  and  searching  inquiry. 
Of  such  an  inquiry  as  he  proposed,  no  one 
would  say  that  it  would  excite  any  unrea^ 
sonable  expectation  in  the  minds  of  any 
portion  of  the  community;  and  for  that 
among  other  reasons  he  did  contend  that 
the  application  which  he  made  ought  not 
to  be  refused.  Amongst  the  other  grounds 
of  complaint  he  might  mention  this,  as 
forming  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  in- 
quiry, that  the  new  Bill  gave  no  appeal  to 
the  lessor,  though  the  occupier  possessed 
such  a  privilege.  The  whole  county  was 
swarmed  with  latitats,  capias,  and|  bills  of 
privilege.  There  was  a  bill  of  privilege  filed 
against  him  in  the  superior  courts,  which 
filled  forty-five  skins  of  parchment,  or 
1,000  office  sheets  of  paper.  There  was 
no  appeal  for  the  occupier,  although  there 
was  a  good  and  sufficient  one  for  the  les- 
sor. He  had  also  to  complain  that  clauses 
were  enforced  against  the  resident  proprie- 
tor, by  a  gross  abuse  of  authority,  which 
were  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  absen- 
tee. If  the  law  was  as  defective  as  he 
had  showed  it  to  be,  and  if  the  abuses 
which  existed  were  as  weighty  as  he  had 
proved  them,  he  thought  that  he  had 
made  out  a  sufficient  case  for  the  in- 
quiry for  which  he  prayed.  The  noble 
Earl  concluded  by  proposing  his  Motion 
as  above. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
under  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Earl.     The  appointment  of  a 


Committee  of  Inquiry  would  have  the  effect 
of  interfering  with  and  delaying  the  deci- 
sion of  questions  already  in  a  course  of 
adjudication,  and  embarrass  the  operations 
of  a  law  not  yet  sufficiently  developed. 
[The  noble  Marquess  addressed  some  ob- 
servations in  reply  to  Lord  Lucan  across 
the  table,  but  they  were  quite  inaudi- 
ble.] 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  supported  the 
Motion  of  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Lucan),  and  expressed  his  regret  that, 
admitting  apparently  the  abuses  and  op- 
pressions of  the  law,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess should  have  opposed  the  Motion, 
and  upon  the  ground  that  inquiry  would 
tend  to  protract  the  proceedings.  But 
the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  might 
not  be  terminated  as  soon  as  the  no- 
ble Marquess  anticipated.  He  was  fully 
aware  how  long  such  proceedings  could  be 

S retracted,  especially  if  one  party  were 
esirous  that  such  a  course  should  be 
adopted.  They  might  end  in  six  weeks — 
they  might  not  end  in  six  months.  The 
Commissioners  did  not  adopt  the  method 
by  which  they  could  have  obtained  the 
speediest  justice:  by  no  means.  They 
went  into  the  superior  courts  at  Dublin. 
And  why  did  they  go  there  ?  There  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reason.  They  went 
there  in  order  to  show  the  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  the  power  which  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  over  them.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, for  he  was  of  opinion  that,  amongst 
other  advantages,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  showing  that  Irish  matters  were  not 
neglected  in  this  country.  The  noble  Earl 
proceeded  to  say,  that  the  present  state 
of  pauperism  in  Ireland  was  most  alarm- 
ing; and  he  quoted  returns  of  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  workhouses,  and  receiv- 
ing outdoor  relief.  The  rates  had  increased 
enormously  during  the  last  quarter,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  increase  in 
a  corresponding  ratio  in  the  next  three 
months.  He  asked  Parliament  and  the 
Government  to  say  whether  they  thought 
that  the  state  of  things  now  existing  in 
Ireland  could  possibly  continue  without 
some  remedy  ?  And  what  had  the  Govern- 
ment done  ?  As  regarded  this  mass  of 
pauperism,  they  had  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Ireland  a  law  which  was  properly  ap- 
plicable only  to  a  small  portion  of  it.  Did 
his  noble  Friends  intend  to  go  on  in  this 
way?  Would  they  do  nothing  more  for 
Ireland  ?  It  was  true  there  was  an  En- 
cumbered Estates  Bill,  and  of  the  principle 
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of  that  Bill  he  approved;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  doubted  very  much   whether  it 
would  accomplish  the  object  that  was  de- 
sired.    And  if  it  should  so  prove  a  failure, 
another  Session  would  have  passed  away, 
and  nothing  be  done  for  Ireland.     They 
had  a  great  work  to  perform,  and  had  not 
yet  so  much  as  begun  it.     But  they  must 
perform  that  work   unless  they  intended 
to  leave  Ireland  in  her  present  condition. 
If  there  was  anything  like  sanguineness  in 
their  expectation  of  seeing  Ireland  in  a 
different  condition,  they  must  deal  with 
that  great  phenomenon  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion.    They  had  not  touched  that  question 
yet.      They  had  given  money   and  lent 
money,  and  they  might  continue  to  do  so. 
As  to  the  loan  of  last  year,  they  would 
have  to  repeat  it  in  1849,  and  again  in 
1850,   or  they  would  do  nothing.  ,   But 
even  then,  with  loan  after  loan,  they  would 
do  nothing;  for  all  were  now  agreed  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  rural  population  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  was  the  phenomenon 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.     And  while 
this  mass  of  pauperism  existed  in  Ireland, 
let  them  look  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  and  what  did  they  behold  ? 
In  Canada,  in  New  Brunswick,  in  Austra- 
lia, they  would  find  millions  of  acres,  re- 
quiring only  persons  to  cultivate  them. 
Was  there  not  an  obvious  source  of  relief 
for  that  state  of  things  to  be  found  in  a 
proper  system  of  emigration?     Would  not 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system  be  better 
than  keeping  a  population  at  home  increas- 
ing until  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them.     He  knew  that  difficulties  existed 
against  emigration  on  a  large  scale,  but 
those  difficulties  were  not  in^uperc^ble;  and 
he  would  remark  to  their  Lprdships  that 
the  Legislature  had  recently  placed  re- 
strictions upon  emigration,  instead  of  en- 
couraging that  means  gf  relieving  the  pres- 
sure caused  by  a  superabundant  population. 
In  reference  to  this  restriction  upon  emi- 
gration, he  would  remark  that  the  desire 
to  emigrate  was  far  less  in  Ireland  this 
year  than  last  year;  and  would,  if  the  po- 
tato crop  succeeded,  be  still  less  next  year. 
He  was  in  favour  of  the  Committee,  for  he 
thought  it  would  be  advantageous. 

Earl  GREY  complained  of  the  incon- 
venient course  his  noble  Friend  had  adopted 
in  raising  a  general  discussion  upon  a  Mo- 
tion confined  to  groimd  so  narrow  as  that 
of  the  noble  Earl — a  Motion  simply  for  a 
Committee  **  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act  relative  to  the 
rating  of  immediate  lessors. "    The  ques- 


tion raised  by  the  noble  Earl  inToWed  legal 
questions  requiring  consideration,  and  was 
confined  to  one  point;  and  yet  hia  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  had  chosen  that 
opportunity  for  making  general  remarks 
on  the  Irish  poor-law,  and  for  discussing 
the  policy  of  emigration  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  inefficiency  of  loans.     The  speech 
of  his  noble  Friend  involved,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  that  dangerous  fallacy  which  seemed 
every  day  to  prevail  more  and  more  ia  the 
minds  of  men,  namely,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  any  Government  or  any  Legiala< 
ture  by  its  fiat  to  give  happiness  and  proS" 
perity  to  a  people.     A  Government  could 
not  mistake  its  functions  more  than  if  it 
were  to  suppose  it  had  the  power  of  im- 
parting wealth  and  prosperity;  they  most 
be  created  by  the  people  themselves;  and 
those  who  taught  the  people  of  Ireland 
that  they  should  look  to  Parliament  and 
to  the  Government  to  relieve  them  from 
their  present  deplorable  condition,  did  most 
lamentably  deceive  them.  His  noble  Friend 
had  accused  the  Government  of  doing  no- 
thing.   What  more  could  have  been  done? 
If  the  Government  had  succeeded  by  the 
measures  they  had  passed  in  February  in 
restoring  peace  to  Ireland,  they  had  done 
what  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  indus- 
try of  Ireland,  and  it  was  now  for  the  Irish 
people  to  work  out  their  own  prosperity.  His 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  had  spoken 
of  the  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land  lying 
uncultivated  in  Ireland.     But  if  the  intel- 
ligent industry  and  capital  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  assumed    not  to  be  wanting 
were  ready  in  Ireland,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  people  should  go  to  Canada  and 
Australia,  while  without  capital  their  re- 
moval to  those  distant  countries  would  not 
improve  their  condition.     In  a  few  days  he 
should  lay  on  the  table  papers  connected 
with  this  important  subject  of  emigration* 
and  he  should  take  the  opportunity  that 
would  then  be  afforded  him  of  showing  that 
more  had  been  done  in  that  direction  than  his 
noble  Friend  imagined.     Measures  of  great 
importance  on  this   subject  were  now  in 
progress,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  go  on  with  yearly 
increasing  efficiency  in  improving  and  ex- 
tending emigration.     He  denied  the  jus* 
tice  of  the   representations  against    the 
Irish  Poor  Law,  and  he  thought  that  the 
accounts  of  the  working  of  that  law  were 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected.     It  was  already  acting 
as  a  stimulus  to  industry  and  improvement 
in  that  country.     With  regard  to  the  ac* 
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tual  Motion  before  the  Houge,  be  ibougbt 
the  arguments  ah-eady  nrged  against  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  were  quite 
sufficient.  Tbe  matters  into  wbicb  it  was 
proposed  to  inquire  were  about  to  be  taken 
before  the  courts  of  law,  and  it  was  not, 
therefore,  a  proper  moment  for  Parliament 
to  interfere.  When  the  courts  of  law  had 
decided  upon  the  question,  the  noble  Lord 
could  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament 
if  he  pleased. 

LoBD  STUART  DB  DECIES  regretted 
that  more  attention  was  not  paid  in  Par- 
liament to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people 
as  expressed  through  their  representatives. 
Those  wishes  had  been  expressed  upon  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Portar- 
lington  (Colonel  Dunne);  and  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  rejection  by  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  of  the  Motion 
of  that  hon.  Member  had  done  more  to  ad- 
vance repeal  than  the  advocacy  of  its  most 
strenuous  supporters.  His  own  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  Irish  poor-law  was 
that  it  had  failed  to  stimulate  industry  in 
that  country.  The  views  entertained  by  a 
large  body  of  the  Irish  people  were,  that 
the  system  of  relieving  the  ablebodied  poor 
in  Ireland  should  be  altogether  different 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  aged  and  in- 
firm poor  were  relieved.  His  vote  upon 
the  present  Motion  would  very  much  de- 
pend upon  the  announcement  by  the  Go- 
vernment whether  it  was  their  intention 
to  sanction  next  Session  an  inquiry  into 
the  working  of  the  new  poor-law  in  Ire- 
land, 

Lord  BEAUMONT  was  both  surprised 
and  sorry  that  the  Committee,  for  which 
so  good  a  case  bad  been  made  out,  had 
been  refused  by  the  Government.  What 
was  the  ground  upon  which  inquiry  was  re> 
fused  ?  Because  a  case  was  depending  be- 
fore the  courts  of  law.  But  cases  might 
be  depending  at  all  times;  and  it  was 
never  imagined  that  the  inquiry  they  would 
go  into  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  particular  question  now  before  the 
courts  of  law.  The  inquiry  would  be  di- 
rected to  ascertain  what  were  the  hard- 
ships in  the  working  of  the  new  poor- 
law;  and  their  Lordships  would  then  see 
whether  they  were  owing  to  defects  in  the 
law,  or  to  the  cruelty  of  its  administra- 
tion. The  Government  seemed  to  wish 
not  to  disturb  the  operation  of  the  law,  be- 
cause it  had  been  recently  passed,  and 
some  time,  therefore,  was  necessary  to 
judge  of  its  operation.  So  far  as  that 
went  the  argument  was  good;  but  when  a 
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distinct  case  was  made  out  which  demand* 
ed  inquiry,  he  thought  that  that  inquiry 
should  be  conceded. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON  said,  that  the  in- 
quiry asked  for  was  not,  as  he  understood, 
to  be  general,  but  was  to  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  law.  The  fact  was  that  the  noble  Earl 
called  upon  their  Lordships  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  a  case  which  was  at  that  mo^ 
ment  undergoing  legal  consideration,  and 
the  first  question  that  would  be  put  to  the 
witnesses  examined  would  be,  *'  Are  there 
not  legal  proceedings  at  this  moment  pend« 
ing  between  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
and  the  noble  Earl?"  His  noble  Friend 
near  him  seemed  to  think  that  on  tbe  whole 
the  poor-law  was  working  well  in  Ireland. 
He  very  much  hoped  that  that  was  the 
case.  But  this  he  knew,  that  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  it  was  not  so ;  and  it 
might  be  a  very  proper  subject  for  inquiry 
what  were  the  causes  which  enabled  it  to 
work  well  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  not  so  in  others.  He  had  had  a  long 
correspondence  with  the  Commissioners 
upon  the  subject  of  the  electoral  divisions, 
which  he  considered  to  be  too  large;  and 
he  thought  that  some  arrangement  might 
be  made,  so  as  to  enable  the  proprietors  of 
land  to  furnish  employment  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  thereby  escape  the  enormous 
taxation  of  providing  for  them.  The  Com- 
missioners certainly  entered  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  the  subject,  but  they  decided 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  so  to  arrange  the 
electoral  divisions.  One  argument  was 
that  it  was  unwise  to  make  them  consist 
of  a  very  small  number  of  proprietors;  and 
yet  there  were  electoral  divisions  that  were 
made  by  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
consisting  of  the  property  of  only  one  or 
two  proprietors. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  they  were  not 
considering  whether  the  policy  pursued 
with  regard  to  Ireland  had  been  wise  or 
unwise — they  were  not  considering  whether 
the  Union  ought  to  be  preserved  or  not — 
whether  the  poor-law  of  Ireland  was 
politic  or  impolitic,  or  whether  an  inquiry 
mto  the  operation  of  the  poor-law  might 
or  might  not  be  advisable.  There  were 
many  arguments  which  might  be  urged  to 
show  that  such  an  inquiry  would  be  highly 
expedient;  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  Motion  said  to  have  been  made  else- 
where had  been  properly  or  improperly  re- 
jected :  but  the  sole  question  their  Lord- 
ships had  to  decide  was,  whether  they 
ought  to  grant  a   Committee  to  inquire 
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into  a  single  question  as  to  the  law  of  ra- 
ting immediate  lessors  ?  Had  any  case 
been  made  out  to  justify  such  an  inquiry  ? 
It  might  be,  as  he  had  just  said,  highly 
expedient  to  have  an  inquiry  into  the  gene- 
i*al  operation  of  the  law  in  Ireland;  but 
the  question  was,  whether  the  noble  Earl 
had  laid  before  their  Lordships  a  sufficient 
case  to  induce  them  to  grant  his  Motion. 
He  (Lord  Campbell)  would  merely  say 
that,  if  they  did  agree  to  the  Motion,  they 
would  be  establishing  a  most  dangerous 
precedent,  and  would  be  departing  from 
those  principles  which  had  uniformly 
guided  them  hitherto,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  happened  that  one  of  their 
Lordships  was  a  party  to  some  pending 
litigation.  With  respect  to  the  question 
itself,  it  was  a  yery  difficult  one,  and  one 
upon  which  opinions  might  very  fairly  be 
divided;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
guardians  who  had  raised  the  action 
against  the  noble  Earl,  so  far  from  acting 
vexatiously  in  the  course  they  had  pur- 
sued, had  acted  with  great  propriety  in 
seeking  to  have  a  question  of  so  much  im- 
portance fairly  tried  by  the  regular  tribu- 
nals of  the  country. 

Lord  MONTE  AGLB  contended,  that  to 
wait  for  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law 
upon  the  point  in  question  would  be  attend- 
ed with  very  great  delay,  while,  in  the 
meantime,  Ireland  would  be  left  without  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of.  But  it 
was  said  that  to  grant  an  inquiry  while  the 
case  was  pending  in  the  courts  of  law, 
would  be  a  precedent  the  more  fatal  as 
coming  from  the  House  of  Lords.  Why, 
what  did  their  Lordships  do  in  the  case 
of  the  qui  tarn  actions?  Did  they  wait 
for  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law 
there?  No,  they  settled  the  question  at 
once  by  legislation.  To  refuse  inquiry  in 
the  present  instance  would  be  the  more 
unjust,  considering  that  the  Motion  for  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
poor-law,  which  was  supported  by  seven 
out  of  every  eight  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tives in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  had 
been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  British 
Members,  contrary  to  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Irish  people.  As  a  friend  to 
the  Union — as  a  friend  to  British  protection, 
he  dared  not  refuse  the  inquiry  now  asked 
for;  and  he  called  upon  the  English  Mem- 
bers of  their  Lordships*  House,  who  might 
be  apt  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
question,  not  to  do  anything  which  would 
operate  as  a  bar  to  inquiry  or  to  legisla- 
tion upon  it. 


Lord  CAMPBELL  explained.  He  con* 
sidered  it  a  question  which  ought  not  to  be 
decided  by  a  Committee  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  but  by  the  regular  tribunals 
of  the  country. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  re- 
marked upon  the  extreme  difference  be- 
tween the  Motion  and  the  arguments  which 
had  been  used  in  the  debate.  Almost  all 
the  speakers  in  support  of  the  Motion  went, 
not  into  the  operation  of  the  law  as  it  existed, 
but  entirely  into  the  administration  of  the 
law.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Lucan) 
complained  that  the  law  operated  oppres- 
sively upon  him;  and  yet,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  he  contended  that,  under  the 
law,  he  was  not  liable  to  the  rates  charged 
against  him.  It  appeared,  then,  that  it 
was  the  difficulty  of  appealing  from  the 
administration  of  the  law  of  which  he  resUj 
complained;  but  this  could  easily  be  reme- 
died by  a  short  Bill.  He  entirely  agreed 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  acceding  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple and  the  landed  proprietors;  but  he  de- 
nied that  there  was  anything  like  a  strong 
or  unanimous  opinion  in  Ireland  upon  the 
particular  point  raised  by  the  present  Mo- 
tion, though  he  admitted  there  did  exist  a 
powerful  and  deep  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  general  subject,  which  it  would  be  well 
if  their  Lordships  would  attend  to;  and  he 
ventured  to  say  on  the  part  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  that  if  the  country  were  in  a  calmer 
state — if  it  were  in  its  ordinary  condition, 
when  the  whole  question  could  be  fairly 
inquired  into,  there  was  no  indisposition 
whatever  on  their  part  to  grant  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry.  But  to  grant  a  partial 
inquiry  into  a  point  upon  which  a  Member 
of  their  Lordships'  House  considered  him- 
self aggrieved,  so  far  from  this  being  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  the  people  in  favomr 
of  the  principle  of  the  poor-law,  it  would 
only  go  to  shake  their  confidence  both  in 
the  law  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  their 
Lordships  were  diposed  to  deal  with  it. 

House  divided: — Contents  33;  Not-Con- 
tents  27  :  Majority  6. 
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Resolved  in  tlie  Affirmative. 

ADDRESS  OF  CONDOLENCE  TO  HER 
MAJESTY. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  rose 
to  move  an  address  of  condolence  to  Her 
Majesty  on  the  recent  death  of  the  Princess 
Sophia.  In  consequence  of  the  House  not 
sitting  yesterday  he  had  heen  unable  to 
give  notice  of  this  Motion;  but  there  were 
instances  in  which  such  Motions  had  been 
made  without  previous  notice,  and,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was 
certain  that  he  should  be  only  expressing 
the  feeling  which  animated  all  their  Lord- 
ships when  he  moved  an  address  of  con- 
dolence to  Her  Majesty  on  account  of  the 
loss  which  She  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family  had  suffered  in  the  death  of  her 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia, 
who  was  endeared  to  all  who  knew  her  by 
the  virtues,  charity,  and  excellence  which 
she  had  displayed  during  the  course  of  a 
long  life.     He  therefore  moved — 

'*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  to  express  the  deep  conoem  of  this 
House  at  the  Loss  which  Her  Majesty  has  sus- 
tained by  the  Death  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Sophia,  and  to  condole  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty on  this  melancholy  Occasion,  and  to  assure 
Her  Majesty  that  this  House  will  ever  participate 
with  the  most  aflfectionate  and  dutiful  attachment 
in  whatever  may  concern  the  Feelings  and  Inter- 
est of  Her  Majesty,  and  Her  illustrious  House." 

Lord  STANLEY  felt  quite  sure  that 
the  noble  Marquess  had  only  consulted  the 
unanimous  feelings  of  their  Lordships  in 
taking,  with  or  without  notice,  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  conveying  to  Her  Majesty 
the  expression  of  the  regret  of  the  House 
at  the  lamented  death  of  her  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Sophia.  He  be- 
lieved that  her  death  had  been  a  welcome 
relief  to  her  from  a  long  period  of  most 
painful  bodily  suffering;  and  the  Christian 
resignation  with  which  those  sufferings  had 
been  borne,  and  the  uniform  benevolence 
and  kindness  of  her  late  Royal  Highness 's 
character,  had  excited  among  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  one  uni- 
versal feeling  of  respect  and  admiration. 
He  was  certain  that  her  late  Royal  High- 
nesses memory  would  long  be  cherished,  not 
only  by  the  Royal  and  illustrious  Person- 
age to  whom  the  proposed  address  would 


be  presented,  and  by  a  large  circle  of  her 
friends,  but  also  by  a  numerous  portion  of 
the  humbler  classes,  who  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing,  from  their  own  ex- 
perience, the  kindness  and  benevolence  of 
her  late  Royal  Highness 's  character. 
Motion  agreed  to  nemine  dissentiente, 

EVICTED  DESTITUTE  POOR  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The  Mabquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
moved  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill, 
observing,  that  within  the  last  few  years 
there  had  been  notorious  cases  of  persons 
being  turned  out  of  their  dwellings  in  Ire- 
land without  regard  to  hour  or  season,  and 
it  had  been  stated  that  some  persons  so 
evicted  had  perished  by  the  roadside  or  in 
the  fields.  He  alluded  to  the  case  of  a 
Mr.  Blake,  but  exculpated  that  gentleman 
from  the  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place  on  his  property,  as  they  had  been 
carried  on  without  his  knowledge,  and  had 
been  put  a  stop  to,  as  soon  as  he  became 
acquainted  with  them.  The  object  of  the 
present  measure  was  to  provide  that,  be- 
fore persons  should  be  evicted,  the  landlord 
should  give  previous  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  evict,  in  order  that  the  poor  tenants 
might  not  be  subjected  to  the  privations 
which,  under  the  present  system,  no  doubt 
many  had  endured.  There  was  also  a 
restriction  as  to  the  hour  and  days  on 
which  notices  of  eviction  should  be  given 
to  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  The  other 
clauses  related  more  particularly  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  details  of  this  Bill.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  range 
and  scope  of  the  measure  were  too  exten- 
sive :  if  that  should  be  so,  he  could  only 
say  that  he  should  have  no  objection,  in 
Committee,  to  limit  its  operations. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  was  favourable  to 
affording  means  of  succour  and  protection 
to  evicted  destitute  persons,  but  objected 
to  the  Bill,  as  not  giving  a  proper  remedy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  introduce  dif- 
ficulties into  the  law  of  Ireland,  which 
would  be  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the 
administration  of  the  poor-law  itself  than 
even  to  the  management  of  landed  pro- 
perty. With  respect  to  Mr.  Blake,  the 
noble  Marquess  admitted  that  he  was  not 
deserving  of  blame  for  what  had  occurred 
on  his  property;  but  had  not  Mr.  Blake, 
nevertheless,  been  struck  out  of  the  com- 
mission on  account  of  those  occurrences  ? 
The  present  Bill  was  founded  on  two  special 
cases;  the  one  being  the  case  of  Mr.  St. 
George,  the  Member  for  Galway,  who  had 
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had  an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself; 
and  the  other  the  case  of  Mr.  Blake,  who 
was  now  exculpated.  lie  thought  their 
Lordships  should  he  exceedingly  cautious 
in  respect  to  giving  their  assent  to  a  gene- 
ral Bill  founded  on  special  cases.  If,  for 
the  recovery  of  rent,  distraining  were  re- 
sorted to,  every  one  would  at  once  see  that 
the  superior  landlord  must  sell  the  effects 
of  the  poor  occupiers,  and  thus  the  matter 
must  he  hrought  within  the  cognisance  of 
the  poor-law  guardians.  Now  then,  he 
would  ask,  what  must  be  the  consequence 
of  hringing  every  case  of  ejectment  under 
the  notice  of  the  poor-law  guardians  ? 
There  was  a  question  which  he  begged  to 
put,  namely,  whether  the  present  measure 
had  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  whether 
his  noble  Friends  who  now  constituted  Iler 
Majesty's  Government  were  disposed  to 
lay  befGik*e  the  House  the  opinions  pro- 
nounced upon  it  hy  those  Commissioners  ? 
To  him  it  appeared  that  the  effect  of  the 
measure  would  be  to  create  a  new  status 
of  pauperism,  which  had  never  been  con- 
templated in  the  previous  condition  of  the 
law;  for  by  this  Bill  they  would  give  the 
evicted  tenant  a  right  that  he  could  not 
otherwise  acquire :  for  the  Bill  declared 
that  shelter  should  be  provided  for  him, 
and  the  right  to  enjoy  that  shelter  might, 
perchance,  last  for  the  whole  of  his  life; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  provided  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  shelter,  he  should  he  entitled  to 
relief  outside  of  the  workhouse;  that  ho 
should,  in  short,  possess  the  same  rights 
as  thoso  enjoyed  by  the  sick,  the  old,  or 
those  who  were  permanently  disabled. 
Great  efforts  had,  in  similar  debates,  been 
made  to  affix  blame  to  the  ordinary  Irish 
landlord;  but  he  would  lay  before  them  a 
case  in  which  the  Crown  was  the  landlord. 
He  would  read  the  particulars  of  the  case 
from  the  extracts  which  he  held  in  his 
hand : — 

"  Case  of  the  Crown  lands  of  Ballykililuro,  COO 
acres,  80  tifnanU,  4(53  dcnoniiuations;  population, 
near  500,  On  tbo  2Cth  of  May,  1847,  tho  sub- 
shorlff  of  tho  county  attended  on  tlic  lands,  and 
the  whole  of  tho  fourteen  defendants,  with  their 
fiunilicB,  were  turned  out  of  their  dwellings,  and 
their  holdings  wore  placed  in  charge  of  a  bailitf. 
Their  houses,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  wore 
required  for  the  location  of  a  party  of  twelve  po- 
liee,  to  inreYent  any  attempt  at  reiK)ssession  on 
the  pelt  of  the  evicted  porsonfl,  were  either  level- 
led to  the  ground,  or  rendered  uninluibitablo." 

The  following  was  an  extract  from  the  pe- 
tition of  the  evicted  tenants  : — 

**  Thei  on  the  26th  of  May,  your  petitioners 
1        tamed  oat  of  their  houses  and  dwellings ; 


that  they  are  now  deprived  of  their  cabins,  and 
lying  out  in  the  open  air  with  their  wivee  and 
families,  who  are  in  a  state  of  destitution  and 
starvation  for  want  of  food  and  raiment,  and  are 
thereby  subject  to  fevers  and  disorders  prevalent 
in  tho  country.  Ttiat  your  petitionere,  if  thej 
are  deprived  of  their  crops  and  tillage,  will» 
with  their  families,  be  thrown  on  the  world, 
and  doomed  to  ruin  and  starvation  ;  and  they  so- 
lemnly assure  you  that  a  part  of  the  tenants  so 
dispossessed  are  in  a  raging  fever,  Ijing  in  the 
open  air." 

Further,  ho  should  read  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  tho  Clerk  of  Quitrenta : — 

**  I  conceive  that  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever should  any  of  those  parties  be  restored  to 
I>osscHsion,  or  suffered  to  oocupj  any  part  of  the 
land." 

He  also  begged  their  attention  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Woods  and  Forests  of  the  15th 
of  July,  1847:— 

'*  A  summary  process  of  ejection  wae  used  bj 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  when  they  were  severally 
with  their  families,  put  out  of  posseesioo,  and 
their  tenements  levelled.  Proceedinge  were  still 
ponding  against  the  remaining  oeoupiers,  and  in 
the  event  of  their  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
*  landlord's '  rights,  the  same  course  would  be  pur- 
sued, by  their  forcible  removal  fhun  the  ground 
and  houses." 

The  following  was  from  the  second  re- 
port, March  10,  1848:— 

**  It  is  tho  intention  that  every  one  of  the  pre- 
sent occupiers  of  these  lands  who  shall  not  aeoept 
the  offer  of  emigration  shall  be  summarily  dispos- 
sessed, under  the  injunction  which  shall  be  imne- 
duiti*ly  issued,  and  their  houses  demoliehed.  First 
emigration,  173  ;  second  emigration.  936;  total 
400  persons." 

By  whom  did  their  Lordships  suppose  that 
those  deeds  were  done  ?  By  no  others 
than  his  noble  Friends  who  now  sat  near 
him.  By  whom  was  the  order  for  dispoa- 
sessing  those  poor  people  signed  ?  By  no 
other  than  by  Lord  Morpeth,  aa  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Foreata.  In 
speaking  of  this  Bill,  however,  he  wished 
not  to  bo  misunderstood.  He  thought, 
with  the  promoters  of  tho  meaaurey  that 
evicted  tenants  ought  to  be  taken  care  of; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  this  waa  the  beat 
mode  of  accomplishing  that  objeot;  and  in 
his  opinion  the  plan  of  hringing  it  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  poor-law  guardiana 
would  be  a  most  effcotual  method  of  strik- 
ing a  formidable  blow  against  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  poor-law  in  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  opposed  the 
Bill,  and  eontended  that,  if  it  b^ame  law, 
every  case  connected  with  the  letting  ol 
land  must  bo  submitted  to  the  poor-law 
guardians. 

Tho  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDB 
shortly  replied^  vindicatmg  the  principle  of 
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the  poor-law.  No  person  could  be  relieved 
under  that  law  unless  he  was  destitute,  and 
he  was  relieved  only  so  long  as  he  continued 
destitute.  He  hoped,  before  long,  no  out- 
door relief  would  be  given  in  Ireland.  No 
person  ought  to  have  outdoor  relief  until 
the  workhouse  was  filled. 

BiU  read  2*. 

House  adjourned. 
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Pktitions  Prbskntbd.  By  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Hume«  and 
other  Hon.  Memben«  Arom  an  Immense  Number  of 
Places,  for  an  Extension  of  the  ElectiTe  Franchise. — By 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  from  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Newtownards,  and  the  ac^oining  District,  agaimt  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland.— By  Sir  H.  Wil- 
loughby,  from  the  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Little  Bowden, 
(Northampton),  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting 
Charitable  Trusts. — By  Mr.  Duncan,  from  Dundee,  for 
Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the  Church  of  England 
Clergy.^ — ^By  Mr.  Bouverie,  from  Newport  Pagnell,  for 
Abolishing  the  Dbtinction  between  Ecclesiastical  and 
Civil  Courts.— By  Mr.  Cobden,  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
Lees,  for  Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. — By  Mr. 
Anderson,  from  Havray  and  Sandwich  (Orkney),  and 
by  diher  Hon.  Members,  from  several  Places,  in  favour 
of  the  Places  of  Worship  Sites  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr. 
Cockbum,  from  WilUton,  and  iu  Neighbourhood  (So- 
merset), for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Certificates. 
By  Colonel  Kemeys  Tynte,  from  the  Parish  of  Stogum- 
ber  (Somerset),  for  Retrenchment  in  the  Expenditure. — 
By  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  from  Members  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel,  Stroud,  for  Reduction  of  Duties  on 
Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  and  Cocoa. — ^By  Mr.  H.  Berkeley, 
ttom  Bristol,  and  by  other  Hon.  Members,  from  several 
Places,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Grievances  of  Bakers.— By 
Mr.  Boyd,  from  Members  of  the  Loyal  Kitty  of  Coleraine 
Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Belfast, 
for  an  Extension  of  the  Benefit  Societies  Act— By  Mr. 
Cobden,  from  Colliers  and  Labourers  of  the  Parish  of 
Denbigh,  for  Remedial  Measures  to  Alleviate  their  Dis- 
tress.— By  Mr.  Bateson,  from  Coleraine,  for  Alteration 
of  the  Imprisonment  for  Debt  (Ireland)  Dill.— By  Mr. 
Anderson,  from  the  Commissioners  ofSuppIy  of  Orkney, 
and  by  other  Hon.  Members,  from  several  Places,  against 
the  Lunatic  Asylums  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Moody, 
from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Langport  Union, 
Somersetshire,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  Men- 
dicancy—By Mr.  Meagher,  from  the  Parish  of  Kilculli- 
been,  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  for  Alteration  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  Act. — By  Mr.  J.  H. 
Vivian,  from  the  Town  of  Neath,  Glamorganshire,  for 
Retrenchment  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Expenditure. — 
By  Mr.  Loch,  ftx>m  Parish  Schoolmasters  within  the 
Presbytery  of  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  for  Ameliorating  their 
Condiiion.^By  Mr.  Bright,  from  the  Rector  of  the  Parish 
of  Monewden  (Su£R>lk),  respecting  the  Relieving  Officer 
of  the  Plomesgate  Union.— By  Sir  W.  Clay,  from  Shore- 

ditoh,  in  favour  of  the  PubUc  Health  BiU By  Sir  John 

Hope,  from  the  Parochial  Board  of  Newton,  Mid  Lothian, 
against  the  Registering  Births,  &c.  (Scotland)  Bill  (1847): 
also  against  the  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill  (I8i7).— By  Sir 
R.  Ferguson,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkaldy,  Fifeshire, 
against  the  Schoolmasters  (Scotland)  Bill.—  By  Mr.  Has- 
tings, from  the  Guardians  of  the  Wobum  Union  (Bed- 
fordshire), for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Settlement— By 
Mr.  W.  Forbes,  from  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of 
the  County  of  Stirling,  for  Completion  of  the  Survey  of 
Scotland.— By  Mr.  Frewen,from  Ratepayers  of  the  Parish 
of  Battel  (Sussex),  praying  the  House  to  take  the  Turn- 
pike !miits  into  Coiiiidei»tia9. 


Mr.  ROCHE  said,  that  Mr.  Mitchel 
had  been  tried,  oonyicted,  and  sentenoed; 
and  he  had  been  treated  with  a  degree  of 
harshness  beyond  that  which  was  usually 
applied  to  the  commonest  oonyict  in  Ire* 
land.  He  had  been  hurried  from  his 
frienda  and  family.  He  wished  to  ask 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Government  to  carry 
out  in  its  full  rigour  that  disproportionate 
and  unjust  sentence  ? 

Sir  G.  GREY:  I  will  say  nothing 
whatever  as  to  the  epithets  with  which  the 
hon.  Member  has  thought  proper  to  accom- 
pany his  question.  If  I  am  to  understand 
the  question  to  mean  **  is  the  sentence 
passed  upon  Mr.  Mitchel  to  be  executed?" 
I  have  to  inform  the  hon.  Member  that  in- 
structions have  been  given  for  carrying 
that  sentence  into  effect. 

MASTER  AND  JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS. 
Lord  R.  GROSVENOR,  in  rismg  to 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com-t 
mittee  to  take  into  consideration  the  petit 
tions  of  the  master  and  journeymen  bakers, 
presented  by  him  to  the  House  on  the  3rd 
of  April  last,  said,  that,  in  order  to  explain 
his  argument,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
a  general  proposition;  it  was  one  which 
had  been  generally  overlooked,  by  reason 
of  the  all-prevailing  selfishness  with  which 
human  nature  was  afflicted.  If  it  were  not 
for  that  failing,  society  would  be  carried 
on  in  a  very  diiferent  manner  from  what  it 
now  was.  That  proposition  was,  that  all 
men,  of  all  nations,  were  of  one  blood,  and 
wcro  all  members  of  one  great  family;  and 
that  when  one  member  of  that  family  suf- 
fered, every  member  of  that  family,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  suffered  too.  Now, 
if  that  were  true  of  every  individual  rela- 
tively to  the  whole  family  of  the  world, 
with  how  much  stronger  force  must  it  be 
true  when  it  became  a  question  of  the  suf- 
fering of  a  largo  class,  relatively  to  the 
nation  to  which  they  belonged  ?  If,  then, 
he  could  show  that  a  large  number  of  per* 
sons — men  engaged  in  the  baking  trade — > 
were  in  a  state  of  suffering,  not  from  any 
partial  or  temporary  cause,  arising  from 
their  business,  and  which  was  likely  soon  to 
pass  away,  but  from  circumstances  which 
had  become  normal  as  connected  with  the 
nature  of  their  employment — -he  conceived 
he  should  have  made  out  a  case  which  the 
House  could  not  lightly  throw  on  one  side. 
In  order  that  the  House  might  possess  an 
outline  of  the  case^  he  would  refer  hon. 
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Members  to  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented,  and  printed  with  the  Votes,  and 
from  which  he  would  read  a  very  short  ex- 
tract.    The  petition  stated — 

**  That  the  great  number  of  hours — amounting 
to  between  eighteen  and  twenty  hours  a  day — 
during  which  the  petitioners  were  required  to  la- 
bour, prevented  them  from  obtaining  any  mental 
or  moral  improvement,  or  even  domestic  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  that  the  system  of  overtaxed  labour, 
and  of  the  devotion  of  an  unnatural  number  of 
hours  to  business,  in  a  confined,  heated,  and  un- 
wholesome atmosphere,  not  only  destroyed  their 
health,  but  rendered  them  old  in  constitution  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life." 

It  appeared  that  the  nomber  of  journey- 
men bakers  in  London,  Middlesex,  and 
Westminster,  was  about  12,000.  These 
allegations  were  contained  in  the  petitions 
both  of  the  masters  and  the  journeymen; 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  they  had  been 
controvertod.  He  had  himself  attended 
two  public  meetings  held  in  the  metropolis, 
where  these  facts  were  stated,  and  a  dis- 
cussion took  place,  but  nobody  controvert- 
ed them.  The  question  was  argued  before 
him,  in  his  own  house,  by  four  bakers  on 
both  sides,  and  that  discussion  terminated 
in  converting  one  individual  who  came 
there  disposed  to  argue  that  the  system  of 
night- work  was  not  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  journeymen.  He  was  aware  that 
within  the  last  four  or  five  weeks  there 
had  been  two  meetings  of  master  bakers 
held  on  the  subject— one  in  Surrey  and 
the  other  in  London;  at  which  meetings 
resolutions  were  passed  in  contradiction  to 
the  statement  of  the  petitioners  whose  case 
he  advocated.  He  nad  proposed  that  a 
deputation  of  four  master  bakers  from  the 
city  of  London,  connected  with  the  trade, 
should  meet  foiu*  master  bakers  who  enter- 
tained contrary  opinions  on  the  subject,  in 
order  that  the  question  might  be  again  dis- 
cussed; but  this  proposition  was  demurred 
to  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  City,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves.  The  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  was,  that  those  gentlemen 
were  exceedingly  doubtful  as  to  the  result 
of  the  discussion.  The  Motion  which  he 
now  proposed  did  not  contemplate  anything 
else  than  that  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
allegations  of  the  petitioners  were  true — 
whether  they  could  be  substantiated  or  dis- 
proved by  evidence  that  could  not  be  re- 
sisted. [The  noble  Lord  read  extracts 
from  the  evidence  given  by  medical  gen- 
tlemen before  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
showing  that  the  occupation  of  journeymen 
bakers,  especially  during  the  long  hours  of 
the  night,  was  the  most  injurious  and  un- 


healthy of  all  employments  carried  on  is 
the  metropolis.]  He  had  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  opinion  of  those 
who  might  be  supposed  to  be  best  informed 
on  the  subject  as  to  the  nature  of  this  em- 
ployment; and  in  doing  so  he  did  not  seek 
his  information  from  among  the  journey- 
men, but  from  the  masters,  who,  one  might 
suppose,  would  be  satisfied  that  things 
should  remain  as  they  were.  Some  of  them 
thought  that  exaggerated  statements  had 
been  made;  but  almost  every  one  of  them 
stated  that  the  present  system  of  protract- 
ed hours  of  labour  and  of  night-work  was 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  health  of  t)ie 
journeymen.  It  might  be  said,  that  if  all 
these  facts  were  so  distinctly  admitted, 
both  by  masters  and  men,  why  did  they 
not  enter  into  regulations  themselves  to 
remedy  the  evil,  without  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment ?  The  answer  was  simply  this,  that 
it  was  impossible.  He  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  urge  the  parties  to  do  so;  but 
on  their  producing  before  him  proof  that  no 
such  arrangement  could  be  effected,  he  con- 
sented to  bring  their  case  before  the  l^nse. 
In  these  times  of  competition,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  arrangements  among  them- 
selves that  would  be  binding  on  the  whole 
body.  He  thought  he  had  stated  enough 
to  the  House  to  induce  them  to  grant  hun 
this  Committee:  he  had  shown  that  the 
amount  of  toil  endured  by  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  baking  trade  was  excessive, 
and  this  amount  of  labour  was  undergone 
in  places  generally  prejudicial  to  health : 
he  had  demonstrated  that  the  result  of 
these  two  circumstances  was  what  would 
naturally  be  anticipated — an  early  decay 
of  the  vital  powers  :  he  had  shown  that  in 
these  days  of  close  competition  it  was  not 
practicable  for  them  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments amongst  themselves,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  frame  regulations  which  should 
be  binding  upon  all;  and  he  should  now  sit 
down,  were  it  not  that  he  wished  before  he 
did  so,  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  one  more 
topic  which  he  thought  not  irrelevant  to  the 
matter  in  discussion — ^he  meant  the  confi* 
dence  of  the  working  people  in  that  House 
of  Legislature.  No  one,  he  was  sure, 
would  attempt  to  deny  that  every  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune  which  this  country  suffered, 
was  felt  first,  and  more  strongly,  bj  the 
labouring  classes;  no  one  would  be  dis- 
posed to  deny,  that  whilst  property  of 
all  descriptions  was  fenced  round  with 
every  imaginable  protection,  labour,  which 
was  in  many  instances  the  poor  man'a 
only   property,    was   totally  unprotected* 
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They  might,  perhaps,  say  it  was  impos- 
sihle  to  protect  it  without  entailing 
greater  evils  upon  the  operative,  than 
those  he  sought  to  avoid  ;  hut  in  that 
case  he  would  only  say  that  he  could  not 
altogether  suhscribe  to  their  view.  La- 
bour had  no  direct  representative  in  that 
House;  but  though  they  were  divided  upon 
this  subject,  his  belief  was,  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  labouring  classes 
were  still  willing  to  wait  and  leave  power 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  best  fitted 
by  leisure  and  education  to  master  the 
great  questions  of  State.  They  still 
clung  to  the  hope  that  justice  would  be 
done  them,  and  that  eventually  that  prin- 
ciple which  they  thought  had  hitherto  guided 
our  councils — that,  regardless  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  producers,  money-getting  was 
to  be  stamped  as  the  god  of  a  nation's 
idolatry — would  be  abandoned,  and  that  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  would  be  allowed 
a  share  in  the  basis  of  our  political  eco- 
nomy. The  Ten  Hours  Bill  had  done 
much  to  strengthen  that  opinion:  he  knew 
that  confidence  amongst  those  classes  still 
existed.  They  should  not,  by  refusing  this 
Committee,  throw  away  that  sentiment 
towards  them,  which  by  granting  they 
might  retain  and  deepen.  He  was  not  an 
Utopian  dreamer  of  the  Louis  Blanc  school, 
who  would  assign  the  same  reward  to  ig- 
norance and  intelligence,  to  assiduity  and 
idleness:  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
repudiated  such  ideas.  But  they  did  ask, 
that  when  a  case  was  made  out  of  a  con- 
dition of  labour  entailing  suffering,  and  a 
remedy  suggested,  that  they  would  not  re- 
ject the  prayer  of  their  petition  without 
inquiry,  merely  because  some  fallible  hu- 
man principle  which  they  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  it,  would,  if  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme, carry  them  into  danger.  He  trusted 
this  appeal  to  the  House  would  not  so  be 
answered;  but  that  by  acceding  to  his  Mo- 
tion the  House  would  incline  the  people  to 
look  for  counsel  there,  instead  of  driving 
them  to  seek  for  leaders  in  more  question- 
able quarters. 

Sir  De  L.  EVANS  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. He  knew  well,  whatever  might  be 
the  opinion  of  the  master  bakers  as  to  the 
ultimate  result,  that  they  were  all  most 
anxious  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  agitation  that  now  prevailed  respecting 
it.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  law;  but  showing,  as  he 
did,  upon  the  evidence  of  distinguished 
medical  men,  that  serious  grievances  did 


exist,  he  proposed  that  the  House  should 
adopt  some  means  of  inquiry  whether, 
consistently  with  the  well-being  of  society, 
some  measure  of  amelioration  might  not 
be  carried  into  effect.  He  had  had  some 
communication  with  master  bakers  on  the 
subject,  who  stated  that  in  their  opinion 
inquiry  was  necessary. 

Sir  G.  grey  was  sure  that  no  apology 
was  necessary  from  his  noble  Friend  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  advocated  the 
interests  of  those  poor  men  whose  petition 
he  now  desired  to  refer  to  a  Select  Com« 
mittee;  and  he  was  also  sure  that  there 
was  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  listen  to  a  statement  of  the 
grievances  of  the  working  classes,  or  to 
adopt  any  practical  measure  for  their  bene- 
fit, provided  the  House  could  see  its  way 
clearly  to  a  remedy.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  the  strongest  argument  used  by 
his  hon.  Friend  who  seconded  the  Motion 
was,  that  no  attempt  was  now  made  to 
provide  a  legislative  remedy,  and  that  the 
petitioners  only  asked  for  an  inquiry.  He 
was  extremely  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  op- 
pose this  Motion;  but  he  did  so  not  from 
any  want  of  sympathy  with  these  par- 
ties; but,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  con- 
viction which  he  felt  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  allegations  of  this  petition  was  not  ne* 
cessary;  and,  next,  because  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  grievances  of  which  the  par- 
ties complained  were  within  the  reach  of 
any  legislative  remedy.  He  had  said  that 
an  inquiry  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  was  not  necessary.  He  did  not 
mean  to  dispute  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tion, though  possibly  some  of  them  might 
be  in  some  degree  overcharged;  but  he 
did  not  rest  his  opposition  to  the  Motion 
on  that  ground;  and,  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  he  would  admit  them 
to  be  true.  But  he  must  remind  his  noble 
Friend  that  there  had  been  presented  to 
the  House  a  paper  to  which  he  had  him- 
self referred,  and  which  showed  that  no 
inquiry  was  necessary  Two  months  ago 
he  saw,  in  the  presence  of  his  noble 
Friend  and  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  a  deputation  of  journeymen  bakers; 
and  in  the  conference  which  ensued  there 
was  a  discussion  upon  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  and  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plained. He  must  say  that  there  appeared 
at  that  time  to  be  but  little  difference  of 
opinion  between  his  noble  Friend  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  and  himself,  as  to 
the  difficulty  and  the  almost  impossibility 
of  providing  any  legislative  remedy  for 
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these  grievanceB.  He  told  them  that  he 
did  not  think  it  would  he  possihle  to  secure 
to  the  petitioners  the  henefits  they  sought 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  They  then 
asked  him  whether  he  would  consent  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case.  On 
that  point  he  reserved  his  opinion,  not 
being  willing  to  commit  himself  hastily, 
either  by  saying  that  the  Government 
would  consent  to  an  inquiry,  or  would  op- 
pose it.  But  he  did  tell  them  that  the 
evils  which  the  petitioners  alleged  appeared 
rather  to  involve  sanitary  considerations 
than  considerations  peculiar  to  the  trado 
which  they  carried  on;  and  he  suggested 
that  the  inquiry  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
parties  who  were  conducting  investigations 
into  the  health  of  the  metropolis.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  this  had  been  done, 
for  the  Sanitary  Commission  now  sitting, 
of  which  his  noble  Friend  was  a  member, 
had  actually  instituted  such  inquiries,  and 
had  laid  before  the  House  that  day  the 
evidence  taken  by  Dr.  Guy,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  baking  trade.  This  evidence 
had  been  taken  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner; and  the  Commission  was  still  sitting 
and  prosecuting  its  inquiries.  He  asked, 
then,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that 
the  Commission,  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  evils  complained  of  by  the 
petitioners,  should  conduct  the  inquiry 
which  they  had  commenced,  and  prosecute 
it  to  a  termination,  and  that  afterwards  his 
noble  Friend  should  lay  before  the  House 
any  measure  which  he  thought  necessary 
to  remedy  the  grievances  which  he  had 
brought  under  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment? The  Committee,  if  appointed, 
could  only  re-examine  those  witnesses  who 
had  already  been  examined  by  Dr.  Guy, 
and  who  had  given  their  evidence,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  But  what  he  ob- 
jected to  still  further  was,  in  regard  to 
bringing  these  matters  before  a  Committee, 
that  granting  a  Committee  implied  an 
opinion  that  some  legislative  remedy  might 
be  provided.  Now,  looking  at  the  evidence 
taken  by  Dr.  Guy,  he  confessed  himself 
unable  to  perceive  any  legislative  remedy 
whatever  for  these  grievances.  He  must 
say,  that  with  every  disposition  to  listen  to 
these  complaints — a  disposition  in  which 
he  was  sure  the  House  fully  participated — 
they  would  raise  false  expectations  if  they 
appointed  a  Committee  avowedly  with  a 
view  to  a  legislative  remedy,  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  a  legislative 
remedy  could  not  be  applied  to  this  species 
of  grievance.     Dr.  Guy  alluded  not  only  to 


the  bakers,  but  to  the  knife-grinden  of 
Sheffield,  and  the  compositors,  who  when 
spoken  to  on  the  subject  were  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  **  they  could  only  die  once." 
If,  then,  the  House  consented  to  this  Mo> 
tion,  could  they  refuse  to  grant  Commit* 
tees  of  Inquiry  into  the  allegationfl  of  peti- 
tions presented  by  those  other  classes  of 
persons  ?  His  noble  Friend  had  referred 
to  the  Factory  Act,  and,  without  wishing 
to  raise  any  discussion  now  on  the  policy 
of  that  measure,  he  certainly  mast  say 
that  he  did  not  regret  the  coarse  which  he 
had  taken  in  regard  to  that  Act.  Bat  it 
must  be  recollected  that,  in  carrying  oat 
the  provisions  of  that  Act,  facilities  existed 
which  would  not  be  found  in  the  present 
instance.  The  mills  were  easily  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  inspectors;  but  where 
there  were  two  or  three  bakers*  shops  in 
one  street,  and  two  or  three  in  another, 
with  an  occasional  shop  here  and  there,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  efficient  in* 
spection.  If  an  information  were  laid 
against  a  master  for  employing  his  joar- 
neymen  more  than  twelve  hoars,  the  an* 
swer  to  the  information  would  be,  that  the 
temperature  at  that  particular  time  was 
very  low,  or  that  the  yeast  was  indifferent; 
and  this  would  defeat  the  information. 
He  believed  that  there  was  an  infinitely 
better  mode  of  removing  these  evils  by  ar- 
rangements which  might  be  entered  into 
between  the  journeymen  and  the  masters, 
and  upon  which,  as  he  understood,  they 
were  pretty  well  agreed  already.  He 
should  recommend  his  noble  Friend,  who, 
he  thought,  had  acted  imder  the  impulse 
of  a  mistaken  benevolence,  to  prosecute 
the  inquiry  before  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, and  not  to  hold  out  hopes  of  a  legis- 
lative remedy  to  these  poor  people,  unless 
he  was  prepared  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
House  a  Bill  of  which  he  thought  he  could 
carry  out  the  provisions. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  had  heard  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  with  great  regret, 
for  although  the  skill  with  which  he  had  met 
the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
Motion  might  convince  the  majority  of  that 
House,  they  would  not  convince  tne  majo- 
rity of  the  working  classes  out  of  doors 
that  Parliament  had  any  regard  for  their 
interests.  The  petition  was  to  be  rejected 
upon  two  grounds:  first,  because  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  propose  any  legislative  re^ 
medy;  and,  next,  because  the  petition  was 
in  some  respects  faulty.  The  animus  oi 
the  Member  who  moved  for  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  always  formed  one  of  the 
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sons  for  refdsing  or  granting  a  Committee; 
and  the  animus  of  his  noble  Friend  ap- 
peared to  him  to  present  a  strong  gromid 
for  granting  it  in  the  present  instance.  If 
his  noble  Friend  obtained  his  Committee, 
and  called  these  poor  men  before  it,  in 
order  to  ask  them  what  remedy  they  them- 
selves would  suggest,  he  would  at  least 
have  it  in  his  power  to  say  to  them  that 
it  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  philan- 
thropy that  a  remedy  was  not  devised, 
but  to  the  sheer  impossibility  of  carrying 
out  any  efficient  measure  on  the  subject. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said  that  the  re- 
medies proposed  were  either  impossible,  or 
would  aggravate  the  evils  of  which  the  pe- 
titioners complained.  That  might  be;  but 
let  those  poor  people  be  shown  that  a  re- 
medy was  not  within  the  reach  of  the 
House.  Because  everything  could  not  be 
done,  was  no  reason  why  nothing  should 
be  done.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said 
that  an  inquiry  was  going  on  before  the 
Sanitary  Commission;  but  he  apprehended 
that  this  could  not  extend  to  the  question 
of  hours,  which  was  far  beyond  their  pro- 
vince. [Sir  G.  Grey:  They  have  gone 
into  that  question.]  He  was  aware  that 
this  question  had  been  raised  in  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  Dr.  Guy;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  knew  very  well,  that  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  frequently  put  and 
made  before  a  Committee  w)iich  were,  so  to 
speak,  beyond  the  order  of  reference  or  in- 
struction to  that  Committee.  Dr.  Guy  stated 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of  set- 
ting up  bakers'  shops,  no  capital  being  re- 
quired, and  the  great  mortality  among 
bakers,  the  wages  of  journeymen  were 
diminished  instead  of  being  increased. 
People  came  up  from  the  country  fresh 
and  fresh,  and  155.  or  17s.  a  week  was  all 
they  got.  He  must  ask,  how  long  it  was 
likely  that  these  hardworking  men  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things, 
if  an  inquiry  into  the  allegations  of  their 
petition  were  not  granted?  The  Coal- 
whippers*  Act  was  an  interference  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  protection  of  labour;  and  he 
would  ask  whether  the  recent  trial  of  the 
loyalty  and  good  feeling  of  that  part  of  the 
population  had  proved  that  the  Act  had 
worked  ill  ?  This  Committee  could  not  be 
a  long,  laborious,  or  expensive  Committee; 
and  the  only  objection  to  it  was,  that  it 
would  raise  expectations  which  could  not 
be  realised;  but  the  two  Members  who  had 
brought  this  subject  forward  had  stated  it 
as  their  honest  opinion  that  the  refusal 
of  this  Committee  would  only  tend    to 


strengthen  the  convictions  of  the  petition- 
ers. As  his  noble  Friend  had  explicitly 
declared,  in  a  speech  that  would  be  read 
with  interest  and  gratitude  by  those  whose 
interests  he  advocated,  that  it  was  not 
without  hope  that  he  moved  for  this  Com- 
mittee, so  he  believed  that  the  refusal  of 
it  by  that  House  would  be  felt  all  the  more 
unkindly  by  those  for  whose  interests  it 
had  been  proposed. 

Mr.LABOUCHERE  said,  hehad  always 
thought  that  he  best  showed  his  respect 
for  the  working  classes  by  refusing  to  join 
in  any  proposal  that  was  calculated  to  en- 
courage delusive  hopes  on  their  part.  The 
question  really  before  the  House  was,  whe- 
ther they  would  attempt  by  law  to  limit 
the  hours  of  adult  labour — not  labour  in 
factories,  but  labour  in  workshops,  widely 
scattered;  and  any  step,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  the  House  which  would  encourage 
the  hope  that  such  a  thing  was  practicable, 
he  would  never  fail  to  deprecate.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  possible,  in  the  case  of 
factories,  to  have  inspection;  but  he  would 
ask  if  it  would  not  be  intolerable  and  im- 
possible in  a  free  country  such  as  this  to 
apply  to  labour  in  dwelling-houses  and 
workshops  a  minute  system  of  inspection 
and  revision,  such  as  was  found  practicable 
in  our  factories.  It  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible; and,  in  his  opinion,  that  objection 
was  fatal  to  any  system  that  included  such 
interference  between  the  employers  and  the 
employed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) had  spoken  of  the  coalwhippers;  and 
he  was  ready  to  admit  that  much  good  had 
attended  the  measure  which  had  been  car- 
ried with  regard  to  that  class  of  workpeople. 
But  there  was  no  analogy  between  the 
case  of  the  coalwhippers  and  that  of  the 
bakers.  There  was  no  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  among  the  coalwhippers; 
but,  being  an  organised  body,  who  labour- 
ed in  a  limited  space,  they  were  easily 
subjected  to  inspection.  The  case  of  the 
bakers,  however,  was  totally  dissimilar, 
and  could  not  be  brought  under  the  same 
rule.  On  these  grounds  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend. 

Mr.  M.  MILNE  S  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  at  this  moment,  when  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  relation  which  labour 
and  capital  had  to  each  other,  were  excit- 
ing so  lively  an  interest  in  the  world  in  ge- 
neral— when  questions  which  they  regard- 
ed as  irrevocably  fixed,  were,  by  other  per- 
sons, whose  intellect  they  had  no  right  to 
despise,  and  whose  benevolence  they  had  no 
reason  to  doubt,  regarded  at  least,  as  ques- 
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tions  for  discussion — he  repeated,  that  he 
thought  [the  House  ought  to  he  scrupu- 
lous ahout  placiQg  theories  of  auy  kind, 
however  apparently  reasonahle  or  scientifi- 
cally certain,  in  opposition  to  the  desire  of 
any  large  body  of  their  feUow-subjects.  He 
asserted  that  while  there  were  Members  in 
that  House  ready  and  willing  to  serve  on 
those  Committees,  and  who  regarded  such 
questions  with  anxious  interest,  as  did  also 
a  large  body  of  persons  out  of  the  House, 
those  questions  possessed  a  great  import- 
ance, and  he  helieved  that  great  good  would 
result,  if  it  only  consisted  in  bringing  these 
different  classes  together.  He  thought 
the  House  would  do  wisely  not  to  regard 
the  point  raised  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  no  legislative  result  would  be  likely 
to  accrue;  for  the  question  was  simply — "  Is 
the  inquiry  itself  advisable  or  not  ?*'  He 
thought  that  if  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
heen  brought  forward,  the  respectable  body 
of  men  whose  interests  were  at  stake,  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  House  who  did 
not  think  much  of  the  time  and  trouble  an 
investigation  would  require,  were  all  looked 
at.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be 
placed  in  an  unfortunate  position  if  they 
opposed  it  only  because  they  thought  their 
motives  might  he  misunderstood  hy  the 
country.  He  saw  no  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee;  and,  without 
presuming  to  prejudge  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  might  arrive,  he  would  heartily 
support  the  Motion. 

Mr.  HUME  was  of  opinion  that  no  Com- 
mittee ought  to  be  appointed  on  any  sub- 
ject, unless  the  proposer  of  it  was  pre- 
pared to  state  definitively  the  object  in 
view.     If  the  inquiry  was  not  to  lead  to 
some    declaredly    beneficial    result,    why 
should  the  time  of  the  House  be  wasted  in 
discussing   whether  it   was    advisable    to 
grant  it?     Neither  the   noble  Lord   the 
Member  for  Middlesex,  nor  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West- 
minster, had  even  hinted  at  the  possible 
remedy  which  a  Select  Committee  might 
recommend.  The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Milnes)  had  not  ventured  to  suggest 
any  remedy  which  it  was  likely  a  Com- 
mittee would  propose.     That  hon.  Gentle- 
men had  heen  lately  visiting  Paris,  and  he 
feared  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  and 
h»A  become  one  of  the  pupils  of  Louis 
ic,  M  he  i     >eared  to  he  of  opinion  that 
nf  il      Bort  ought  to  be  discussed 
Look  at  the  condition  of 
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with  labour!  It  seemed  to  him  that  if 
this  Committee  were  granted,  the  House 
would  be  doing  that  in  detail  which  had 
been  attempted  on  a  wholesale  scale  at 
Paris.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  wants  of 
the  journeymen  bakers,  and  admitted  that 
while  their  interests  were  unrepresented  in 
that  House  they  had  a  right  to  complain; 
but  they  were  at  liberty  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  their  employers  respecting  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  were  to  labour. 
The  noble  Lord  who  introduced  the  subject 
must  see  that  if  this  Committee  were 
granted,  he  would  open  the  door  to  inter- 
ference between  master  and  man  in  all 
other  trades.  Let  the  bakers  meet  their 
masters,  and  agree  to  work  during  the  day 
instead  of  by  night,  and  surely  they  could 
do  so.  He  was  an  advocate  for  aelf-de- 
pendence  in  the  labourer.  Let  him  depend 
upon  himself — let  him  have  just  laws — ^let 
him  be  free  from  the  burden  of  taxes  which 
he  ought  not  to  pay — let  him  have  equal 
rights  with  other  men — and  let  him  settle 
the  details  of  his  trade  with  his  master. 
Holding  this  opinion,  he  would  giye  his 
support  to  the  Government  in  reaisting  the 
Motion. 

Lord  INGESTRE,  though  no  follower 
of  Louis  Blanc,  considered  that  he  would 
be  only  advocating  a  just  cause  when  he 
supported  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Middlesex.  There  was  a 
great  readiness  at  the  other  side  of  the 
House  to  protect  capital  as  against  labour. 
Tho  Government  had  shown  themselves 
anxious,  at  the  instigation  of  capital,  to 
interfere  with  the  navigation  laws;  but 
they  had  shown  no  such  readiness  to  in- 
quire into  the  grievances  of  which  labour 
complained.  He  believed  that  the  time  of 
the  House  would  not  be  wasted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  fifteen  Gentlemen  to  inquire 
into  the  complaints  of  those  poor  persons. 

Sir  B.  HALL  meant  to  support  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Middlesex.  Some  short  time  since  he  had 
presided  at  a  meeting  attended  by  journey- 
men and  masters,  and  perhaps  the  House 
would  allow  him  very  briefly  to  be  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  principles  he  had  heard  from 
both  sides.  As  far  as  he  could  leam»  there 
was  but  one  feeling  among  the  journeymen 
— namely,  that  they  were  overworked^ 
and  that  they  thought  inquiry  ought  to  be 
made  in  order  that  Parliament  might  be 
induced  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  them  that 
this  was  a  matter  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously referred  to  the  Sanitary  Com- 
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mission;  but  be  was  not  of  tbat  opinion ,  as 
be  did  not  believe  that  any  good  would  result 
from  sucb  reference.  Considerable  stress 
bad  been  laid  upon  tbe  case  of  tbe  fustian 
cutters;  but  he  believed  that  no  trade  could 
parallel  that  of  the  bakers,  who  worked 
twenty  out  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours. 
He  considered  that  the  proposition  of  his 
noble  Friend  was  the  best  that  could  have 
been  brought  forward.  Agitation  on  this 
subject  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
— no  one  attempted  to  deny  the  ezbtence 
of  the  grievance;  and  the  only  question 
was,  whether  Parliament  should  interfere, 
having  already  interfered  with  other  de- 
scriptions of  labour. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  felt  himself  caUed 
upon  to  make  a  few  remarks,  more  espe- 
cially as  allusion  had  been  made  to  an  Act 
which  was  supposed  to  form  a  precedent. 
He,  for  one,  had  taken  great  interest  in 
the  case  of  the  coalwhippers,  and  was  very 
far  from  repenting  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  that  measure.  The 
House  would  be  very  much  misled  were  it 
to  suppose  that  measure  constituted  a  pre- 
cedent for  interference  in  the  present  in- 
stance. He  should  state  very  shortly  what 
were  the  objects  of  that  measure.  A  cus- 
tom had  grown  up  between  the  masters  of 
coal  vessels  and  tiie  publicans,  in  that  part 
of  the  city  of  London  where  the  coalwhip- 
pers exercised  their  vocation,  by  which  it 
invariably  happened  that  the  men  whose 
services  were  necessary  to  discharge  the 
coal  ships  were  hired  through  the  publicans. 
The  publicans  had  come  to  be  hiring  agents. 
The  consequence  was  the  greatest  demor- 
alisation— a  demoralisation  which  he  should 
have  said  was  complete,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  the  men  were  conscious  of 
the  servitude  to  which  they  had  been  re- 
duced, and  were  unfeignedly  anxious  to 
escape  from  it.  The  Act  did  nothing  to 
regulate  wages  or  the  hours  of  work;  it  did 
nothing  towards  the  inspection  of  labour. 
All  that  the  Act  did  was  to  establish  an 
office  and  a  public  officer  to  control  it;  and 
it  was  required,  under  sanction  of  a  penalty, 
that  every  one  having  a  coal  vessel  to  dis- 
charge should  repair  to  that  office  for  the 
purpose  of  hiring  men.  Even  that  provi- 
sion was  attended  with  subsidiary  arrange- 
ments which  were  intended  to  exclude  in- 
terference. Whatever  might  be  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  that  Act,  it  did  not  form  a 
precedent.  He  wished  to  make  this  state- 
D<ent,  because  it  was  not  desirable  that  the 
impression  should  go  abroad  that  this  House 
dealt  unequally  with  different  bodies  of  the 
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people,  doing  that  for  one  portion  which  it 
did  not  do  for  another.  He  should  give  his 
vote  with  great  pain  against  the  Motion. 
But  he  thought  the  country  should  know 
the  principle  on  which  the  House  decided 
this  question — most  interesting  to  a  large 
and  respectable  body  of  the  community — 
that  the  Motion,  if  refused,  would  be  so  in 
deference  neither  to  any  theory  nor  to  any 
abstract  ideas  of  their  own  having  no  re- 
ference to  the  practical  interests  of  the 
people.  The  question  was,  what  good  was 
to  be  done  by  entering  on  this  inquiry  ? 
To  appoint  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  in- 
vested a  subject  with  a  different  character 
from  that  which  it  previously  possessed  in 
the  public  mind.  One  could  imagine  two 
objects  for  which  a  Committee  might  be 
appointed.  It  might  be  legitimately  ap- 
pointed first  to  ascertain  the  facts;  but 
that  object  had  been  attained  already.  The 
most  pointed  and  painful  facts  were  al- 
ready before  the  House.  They  were  so 
striking  that  he  could  not  imagine  the 
investigation  of  a  Committee  would  add  to 
the  sum  of  those  facts.  The  notice  which 
the  subject  had  attracted  from  the  noble 
Lord  and  from  Parliament  might  have  an 
effect  upon  those  who  had  most  power  in 
the  matter.  The  great  majority  of  mas- 
ters in  the  baking  trade  who  were  dis- 
posed to  put  an  end  to  the  present  discre- 
ditable state  of  things  might  find  their 
hands  strengthened;  and  the  small  mmo- 
rity  might  be  shamed  into  arrangements 
such  as  humanity  and  justice  required. 
But  entertaining  that  hope,  and  being  pre- 
pared to  appoint  this  Committee,  were  dif- 
ferent things.  Another  important  object 
for  which  a  Committee  might  be  appointed 
was  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Had  any  one 
suggested  a  remedy  in  the  present  in- 
stance ?  He  understood  his  noble  Friend 
himself  had  not  gone  beyond  the  very 
modest  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  might  lead  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  remedy.  But  none  who 
followed  his  noble  Friend  had  even  ex- 
pressed that  hope.  Inquiry  by  a  Commit- 
tee of  that  House  was  an  evil  in  itself,  un- 
less it  were  likely  to  lead  to  a  remedy; 
because  it  went  to  raise  expectations  which 
Parliament  was  not  justified  in  raising,  if 
there  was  no  probability  that  they  would 
be  fulfilled.  The  only  remedy  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  mind  was  a  law  re- 
straining the  hours  of  labour.  Could  any 
one  seriously  conceive  that  such  a  law 
could  be  passed  ?  It  would  be  so  entirely 
abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  the  constitution 
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and  people  that  it  would  not  be  endured; 
the  men,  not  less  than  the  masters,  would 
he  up  in  arms  against  it  till  it  should  he 
repealed.  Being  of  opinion  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  ascertained  by  inquiry;  not 
being  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  any 
legislative  remedy  for  the  evil;  believing, 
indeed,  that  they  must  look  for  a  remedy 
to  the  parties  engaged  in  the  trade,  aided 
a  little,  and  perhaps  rebuked  a  little,  by 
the  expression  of  opinion  in  that  House— he 
could  not  but  consider  it  his  duty  to  give  a 
negative  to  the  Motion. 

Lord  D.  STUART  was  willing  to  give 
his  cordial  support  to  a  Motion  which  he 
thought  the  House  would  do  well  to  agree 
to.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  who  had  opposed 
the  Motion  so  strongly,  seemed  to  think 
that  the  object  of  his  noble  Friend  was  to 
adopt  the  views  which  he  justly  said  were 
most  injurious,  and  which  it  had  been  at- 
tempted to  introduce  into  France.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  the  object 
was  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  operatives. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  all  his 
noble  Friend  demanded  was  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  social  condition  of  those 
poor  men,  with  a  view  to  its  amelioration. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  opposed 
the  Motion  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
(Sir  George  Grey)  appeared  to  think  that 
Dr.  Guy  had  exhausted  the  entire  evidence 
that  could  be  adduced  on  this  subject;  but 
he  assured  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that, 
if  this  Committee  were  granted,  other  evi- 
dence of  a  most  important  character  could 
be  produced.  It  could  be  shown  that  the 
adoption  of  short  hours  would  not  tend  to 
raise  wages;  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  saving 
would  be  effected,  because  the  quantity  of 
flour  which  was  now  wasted  in  the  process 
of  manufacturing  bread  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  He  regretted  extremely  to 
hear  the  determination  of  the  Government 
to  refuse  the  Committee,  for  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  result  would  be  to  dissatisfy  a 
large  number  of  well-affected  persons. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  could  state  that  scarcely 
any  question  had  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion among  the  working  classes  in  the  dis- 
trict with  which  he  was  connected  as  the 
question  now  before  the  House.  This  was 
a  question  of  life  and  death.  It  appeared 
that  a  large  body  of  the  industrious  classes 
were  frequently  working  20  hours  out  of 
the  24;  and  he  thought  it  was  not  an  un- 
reasonable request  to  ask  the  Government 
to  grant  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained. 


CAPTAnr  PECHELL  intended  to  nip- 
port  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Middlesex,  on  the  ground  that 
the  House  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  ad- 
ditional information  as  to  the  hardships  of 
which  these  persons  complained. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  felt  himself  in  a 
sort  of  dilemma  on  this  occasion;  but  the 
principle  to  which  he  always  adhered  was 
that  obligations  must  be  kept.  In  the 
course  of  the  connexion  he  had  bad  with 
the  working  classes,  he  had  frequently  had 
his  opinion  asked  on  subjects  similar  to 
that  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House;  and  his  answer  had  always  been — 
'*  I  should  be  misleading  yon  very  much  if 
I  gave  you  the  smallest  reason  to  think 
that,  in  my  judgment,  you  would  reoeiTe 
any  benefit  whatever  from  the  measores 
you  contemplate.  It  is  not  in  this  way 
you  are  to  be  helped;  but,  inasmuch  as 
you  have  strong  opinions  and  desires  on 
the  subject,  I  will  not  oppose  yon.  If 
the  results  are  good,  I  shall  be  f^lad  of  it; 
if  they  are  not,  I  shall  regret  it;  but  you 
must  move  on  alone." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  43;  Noes 
55 :  Majority  12, 

THE  EOCLESIASTIOAL  COURTS. 
Mr.  BOUVERIE,  after  presentrng  a 
petition  from  Stockport  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
rose  to  bring  forward  the  Motion  of  whioh 
he  had  given  notice  on  that  snbjeet. 
The  Motion,  he  observed,  was  one  of 
no  little  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  ooii- 
cemed  a  material  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country,  which  he  thcroght 
he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House  was 
at  present  a  reproach  and  a  disgrace  to  out 
law.  He  had  endeavoured  to  frame  his 
resolutions  so  plainly  that  no  one  could 
misunderstand  their  meaning,  and  so  as  to 
involve  a  strong  and  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  England  and 
Wales.  He  proposed  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  because  he  felt  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  impolicy  and  wrongful- 
ness of  allowing  abuses  of  this  character, 
which  had  long  been  acknowledged  and 
proved  to  exist,  to  remain  unremedied,  and 
because  he  saw  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  endeavour  to  remedy 
them.  There  was  no  other  practical  oonrse 
open  to  him  to  propose  to  the  House.  In* 
quiry  was  useless,  because  it  was  exhaust- 
ed. All  that  could  be  done  by  inquiry  had 
already  been  done.     It  would  be  perfeoily 
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useless  for  him  to  introduce  a  measure  on 
the  suhject,  which  was  necessarily  one  of 
much  complication  and  detail;  and,  even  if 
he  were  to  la j  a  Bill  on  the  tahle,  he  could 
never  hope  successfully  to  carry  it  through 
that  House^  much  less  through  the  other 
fiouse  ol  Parliament.  He  expected  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  say — as  was  fre- 
quently said  in  such  cases  hy  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Treasury  Benches — that  the 
Motion  he  suhmitted  to  the  House  was  an 
ahstract  resolution.  He  heard  the  right 
hon.  Memher  for  Tam worth  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
say,  the  other  day,  that  he  thought  the 
House  ought  never  to  accede  to  ahstract 
resolutions,  on  this  ground — ^that  either  the 
intention  of  the  Mover  was  to  found  upon 
his  resolution  a  simple  measure,  and  that, 
in  that  case,  it  was  hotter  the  measure 
should  he  laid  hefore  the  House  at  once;  or 
that  the  suhject  was  one  of  great  compli- 
cation and  detail,  and  in  that  case  it  was 
unfair  to  ask  the  House  to  commit  itself  to 
those  details  without  knowmg  what  they 
were.  Now,  if  only  a  short  simple  mea- 
sure was  required  to  remedy  these  griev- 
ances, he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  ask 
the  House  for  leave  to  hring  in  a  Bill  on 
the  suhject;  hut  as  the  question  was  one 
of  much  compUcation^  detail,  and  intricacy, 
requiring  arrangements  involving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  learning,  he  wished 
the  House,  hy  adopting  the  resolutions  he 
proposed,  to  lay  the  hasis  of  legislation, 
and  to  estahlish  those  principles  on  which 
a  measure  might  he  founded.  During  the 
last  eighteen  years,  this  suhject  had  fre- 
quently heen  investigated,  and,  as  he  had 
hefore  said,  inquiry  had  heen  completely 
exhausted.  Previous  to  1832  a  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  Church  and  in  the  profession 
of  the  law,  includmg  the  late  Archhishop 
of  Canterhury,  the  present  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  late  Lord 
Tenterden,  the  late  Lord  Wynford,  the 
late  Sir  N.  Tindal,  the  late  Sir  J.  NichoU, 
and  others,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  suhject,  and,  after  a  lengthened  inves- 
tigation, they  made  a  learned  and  ahle  re- 
port, which,  he  contended,  fully  here  out  the 
resolutions  he  was  ahout  to  suhmit  to  the 
House.  In  1833  the  Real  Property  Com- 
mission, including  Lord  Camphell,  Mr.  Tin- 
ney,  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Duval,  investi- 
gated  a  large  part  of  the  subject — that  which 
related  to  the  testamentary  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts,  and  they  made  a  unanimous 
report  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  sys- 
tem which  was  still  allowed  to  exist.    A 


Committee  of  that  House,  presided  over  hy 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  also 
sat  in  the  same  year,  and  having  inquired 
fully  into  the  subject,  they  laid  a  report 
upon  the  tahle  strictly  in  harmony  with 
the  report  of  the  Real  Property  Commis- 
sion. All  that  could  bo  done  by  inquirj 
had  been  done;  but  the  abuses  which 
were  pointed  out  in  these  reports  still  ex- 
isted. It  was  true  that  attempts  had  been 
made  by  several  Governments  to  remedy 
some  of  these  evils  :  by  the  Government 
of  Earl  Grey,  in  1834;  by  Su-  R.  Peel's 
Government,  in  1835;  by  Lord  Melbourne's 
Government,  in  the  same  year;  again,  by 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  in  1836; 
by  Sir  R.  Peel's  Government,  in  1843  and 
1834;  and,  last  of  all,  by  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  when  in  opposition,  in  1845. 
The  Bills  introduced  on  these  several  occa- 
sions passed  through  some  stages,  but  all 
came  to  an  untimely  end  before  they  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent.  He  thought 
these  measiu'cs,  or  some  of  them,  might  be 
supposed  to  have  failed,  because  they  did 
not  go  far  enough;  because  they  did  not 
deal  with  the  evU  as  one  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  eradicate;  because  they  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  two  interests  which 
were  wholly  incompatible — that  of  the  puh- 
lic,  and  that  of  those  who  claimed  a  kind 
of  tenant-right  to  the  abuses  of  these  courts; 
because  they  attempted  to  conciliate  the  hos- 
tility of  those  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  abuses;  because  that  hos- 
tility, though  confined  to  a  small  number 
of  persons,  was  combined  and  vigorous; 
and  because  the  public,  who  were  interest- 
ed in  the  abolition  of  these  abuses,  did  not 
come  forward  to  support  the  Government, 
and  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  Bills 
which  had  at  various  times  been  intro- 
duced. Between  these  **  two  stools"  the 
attempt  at  reforming  these  courts  had 
hitherto  failed.  His  (Mr.  Bouverie's)  ob- 
ject in  making  this  Motion  was  to  stir  up 
and  incite  the  Government  to  make  a  vigo- 
rous effort  to  grapple  and  deal  with  this 
subject;  and  it  was  more  especially  incum- 
bent upon  the  Home  Secretary,  because  in 
1844  he  was  the  person  who,  then  in  oppo- 
sition, moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham) on  the  distinct  ground  that  the  mea- 
sure then  proposed  was  inadequate.  He 
(Mr.  BouVerie)  must  contend  that  nothing 
short  of  eradication  would  sufficiently  deal 
with  the  evils  existing  in  these  courts;  and 
to  substantiate  this,  and  the  resolutions  he 
had  placed  on  the  Paper^  he  would  briefly 
E2      * 
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remind  the  Hooso  what  these  courts  were, 
what  they  had  to  do,  and  how  they  did  it. 
They  consisted  chiefly  in  the  consistory  or 
diocesan  courts  of  the  several  bishops  ; 
there  was  one  court  in  each  diocese,  and  in 
some  of  these  diocesen  there  was  also 
the  commissary's  court,  the  commissary 
being  a  deputy  of  the  bishop,  and  exe- 
cuting part  of  his  jurisdiction  in  part 
of  his  diocese.  There  was  likewise  in 
each  province  the  provincial  court  of  the 
archbishop  —  the  court  of  appeal  from 
the  diocesan  courts  of  his  suffragans. 
There  were  also  scattered  over  the  country 
a  number  of  archdeacons'  courts,  exer- 
cising, by  grant  or  prescription,  a  part  of 
the  bishop's  jurisdiction.  There  was  for- 
merly a  great  number  of  courts  called  Pe- 
culiars; but  they  had  ceased  to  exercise 
any  jurisdiction,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
no  longer,  he  believed,  in  existence.  As 
to  the  law  administered  in  the  ecclesiastical 


courts,  it  was — 

**  8iioh  canons,  constitutions,  ordinances,  and 
synodals  provincial,  being  already  made,  which  be 
not  contrariant  or  repugnant  to  the  laws,  sta- 
tutes, and  customs  of  this  realm,  nor  to  the 
damage  or  hurt  of  the  King's  Royal  prorogative." 

Such  were  the  words  of  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.,  upon  which  the  law  administered 
in  these  courts  rested.  How  uncertain 
that  law  was,  needed  no  stronger  proof 
than  the  fact  that  the  highest  of  our  su- 
perior courts  of  justice  only  four  months 
ago  declared  itself  incapable  of  deciding 
what  the  provisions  of  that  law  were.  The 
bar  of  these  courts  everywhere  but  in  Lon- 
don was  nil,  with  the  exception,  he  be- 
lieved, of  York.  Now,  the  bar  here  was  a 
close  monopoly.  Nobody  could  practise  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  London,  unless 
he  were  a  member  of  a  close  corporation 
in  Doctors'  Commons — a  corporation,  the 
privileges  of  which  were  confined  to  those 
who  had  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
civil  law  in  one  of  our  universities.  The 
practice  of  these  courts,  therefore,  was 
confined,  not  merely  to  those  who  had  had 
a  university  education,  but  necessarily, 
from  the  rules  of  the  universities,  to  those 
who  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and,  as  was  always  the  case  in  such 
monopolies,  the  result  was  doubly  injurious 
— ^bjurious  to  the  profession  itself  in  re- 
spect of  its  learning  and  its  character,  and 
injurious  to  the  public  who  required  its 

ices.  An  eminent  member  of  it,  Dr. 
ington,  when  examined  before  a  Com- 

tee  of  that  House,  was  asked — 

•  Are  you  of  opinion  that  graduation  at  one  of 


the  universities  is  an  indispensable  requisite  be- 
fore being  admitted  to  practise  in  that  court  ?  " 

The  answer  was — 

**  Not,  in  my  opinion,  certainly;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion.  I  think 
that  the  profession  has  undergone  great  injury 
from  being  so  close  a  profession,  and  being  aocet- 
sible  to  so  few  persons.'* 

But  the  more  important  consideration  was, 
that  the  public  was  a  sufferer.  This  branch 
of  the  profession  was  lucrative  and  honour- 
able; and  he  would  like  to  hear  some  good 
reason  alleged  in  these  times  why  this  field 
for  learning  and  talent  should  be  closed  to 
all  who  had  not  had  a  university  education 
and  become  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Judges  likewise  must  have 
taken  a  university  degree;  men  like  Lord 
Campbell,  the  late  Sir  W.  Grant,  Sir  £. 
Sugden,  the  late  Sir  S.  Romilly,  could 
never  either  have  sat  upon  the  bench  or 
practised  in  these  courts.  The  Judges 
were  appointed  by  the  bishops,  and  it  was 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  bishops  what 
should  be  the  duration  and  amount  of  the 
authority  delegated  to  them.  There  was 
no  constitutional  check  upon  them.  Bj 
the  Act  of  Settlement  the  Judges  of  the 
common-law  courts  were  removable  by  the 
Crown  on  an  Address  from  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament;  and  if  one  of  those  Judges 
were  to  misconduct  himself,  or  prove 
grossly  incompetent,  Parliament  would 
thus  address  the  Crown,  and  he  would  be 
removed;  but,  however  grossly  a  judge  of 
an  ecclesiastical  court  might  misbehave 
himself,  there  was  no  such  power  of  re- 
moving him  from  the  bench.  He  (Mr.  Bou- 
veric)  could  not  himself  see  how  in  these 
days  any  one  could  defend  the  position, 
that  the  appointment  of  judges  exercising 
high  jurisdiction  upon  civil  questions,  ought 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 
He  did  not  recognise  any  peculiar  propriety 
or  fitness  in  the  bishops  to  make  a  good 
selection.  Though  he  had  not  the  same 
feelings  of  hostility  towards  bishops  as 
were  displayed  by  some  hon.  Members  in 
that  House,  he  could  not  help  saying  that 
in  some  very  remarkable  cases  in  the  last 
few  months  eminent  members  of  the  bench 
of  bishops  had  shown  a  total  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  principles  of  truth 
and  justice.  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  since 
a  jury  of  the  country  found  that  one  of 
them  had  been  truly  described  as  "  a  per- 
verter  of  facts;"  and  another  of  them  had 
had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  affixed  a  lasting 
stigma  upon  the  character  of  an  eminent 
divine,  without  ever  having  read  the  book 
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upon  which  that  condemnation  was  found- 
ed. He  (Mr.  Bouverie)  did  not  see,  then, 
that  hishops  were  peculiarly  qualified  to  he 
intrusted  with  this  high  constitutional  func- 
tion. Neither  did  he  think  it  conducive 
to  the  host  interests  of  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  memher  that  they  should  have 
this  power,  or  that  there  should  he  this 
mixture  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power, 
or  exercise  of  temporal  jurisdiction  hy  spi- 
ritual persons.  On  the  contrary,  this  was 
a  source  of  weakness  and  emharrassment 
to  her;  and,  instead  of  strengthening  her, 
this  and  other  hranches  of  her  temporal 
power  interfered  with  her  independence 
and  marred  her  efficiency.  As  for  the 
origin  of  these  courts,  they  were  the  purest 
relics  of  Papal  authority  existing  in  this 
country — ^the  monument  of  the  great  strug- 
gle for  temporal  domination  which  was 
carried  on  previous  to  the  Reformation. 
The  hishops,  at  the  Reformation,  in  the 
great  scramble  for  the  property  and  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  picked  up  and  ap- 
propriated this  portion  of  the  Pope's  power; 
and  they  had  acted  out  what  was  said  to 
he  the  true  principle  for  a  good  Judge — 
that  of  extending  his  jurisdiction,  for  they 
did  all  they  could,  in  the  early  period  after 
the  Reformation,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
these  courts  to  everything  cognisable  in 
the  ordinary  courts;  and,  but  for  the  firm- 
ness of  Coke  and  his  brother  Judges,  they 
would  probably  have  succeeded.  From 
that  time,  indeed,  to  the  present  there  had 
been  a  constant  current  of  complaint 
against  the  abuses  and  maladministration 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  the  com- 
mission for  the  reform  of  the  Church  is- 
sued by  William  III.,  it  was  recited, 
"  that  there  were  defects  and  abuses  in 
ecclesiastical  courts."  Burnet,  in  his 
History  of  the  Beformation,  said — 

"  Our  ecclesiasticiEd  courts  are  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  but  put  over  to  the 
civilians,  where  top  often  fees  are  more  strictly 
looked  after  than  the  correction  of  manners.  I 
hope  there  is  not  cause  for  so  great  a  cry,  but  so 
it  is ;  these  courts  are  much  complained  of." 

In  the  last  century  there  was  an  inquiry  in 
the  House  of  Commons  into  these  courts; 
a  petition  was  presented  from  Derby,  he 
believed,  complaining  of  the  abuses  and 
exactions  in  them;  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed,  a  report  was  made,  and  a 
Bill  founded  upon  it  was  introduced,  pro- 
viding a  remedy  for  some  of  the  evils,  but 
unfortunately  it  did  not  pass  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  not,  however,  because 
they  had  been  bad  and  inefficient  in 
past  times,  that  he  complained  of  them. 


(they  might  have  been  very  bad  then, 
but  useful  and  efficient  now,)  but  it 
was  because  still  at  this  day  these  courts 
were  bad  and  inefficient,  and  in  them  bad 
law  was  badly  administered  by  incompetent 
judges.  If  they  were  merely  useless  there 
would  be  ground  of  complaint,  because,  by 
means  of  them,  a  large  amount  of  fees  was 
annually  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people;  but  they  had  to  decide  some  of 
the  most  important  questions  that  could  be 
brought  before  a  tribunal.  Take  their 
matrimonial  jurisdiction:  they  had  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  all  suits  for  separation 
from  bed  and  board,  or  for  nullity  of  mar- 
riage— questions  involving  the  nearest  so- 
cial relations,  the  legitimacy  of  children, 
the  peace  and  honour  of  families.  In  no 
set  of  cases  could  it  be  more  important 
that  the  tribunal  should  have  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  public.  Then,  again, 
there  was  the  testamentary  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts,  and  it  was  most  anomalous  and 
monstrous.  They  exercised  the  exclusive 
right  of  pronouncing  on  the  validity  of  all 
wills  of  personal  property,  which  included 
money,  stocks,  plate,  leaseholds,  everything, 
in  short,  except  freehold  landed  estates;  but 
they  had  no  judicial  power  enabling  them 
satisfactorily  to  determine  the  rights  of  the 
parties  claiming  under  a  will,  nor  could 
they  administer  the  property  under  the 
will.  Hence  the  litigants,  after  getting  a 
decision  there  on  the  validity  of  the  will, 
and  paying  one  set  of  lawyers,  one  set 
of  fees  and  will  of  costs,  had  to  go  into 
Chancery  to  have  their  rights  under  the  wiU 
determined,  and  thus  to  pay  another  set  of 
lawyers,  another  class  of  fees,  and  another 
bill  of  costs.  This  was  a  grievance  con- 
stantly and  daily  operating.  In  a  petition 
presented  to  the  House  a  few  weeks  ago, 
signed  by  130  most  eminent  solicitors  in 
Liverpool,  it  was  stated — 

"  That  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  especially  in  testamentary  matters, 
proves  almost  daily  a  source  of  oppression  and 
legal  wrong  to  suitors.  That  your  petitioners,  in 
common  with  legal  practitioners  throughout  the 
country,  are  often  required  to  undertake  all  the 
labour  and  responsibility  of  civil  suits,  conducted 
in  ecclesiasticsd  courts,  without  being  allowed  to 
practise  in  such  courts,  or  to  receive  any  emolu- 
ment for  their  labour,  except  by  making  separate 
bills  ;  which  to  the  suitors  is  the  occasion  of  fur- 
ther expense,  of  great  delay,  and  of  increased 
vexation,  loss,  and  other  serious  demage,  which  it 
is  not  in  tho  power  of  your  petitioners  to  prevent 
fiilling  upon  their  clients." 

Still  further,  these  courts  could  not  look 
at  a  will,  as  regaVded  real  property — when 
there  was  real  property,  the  decision  with 
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regard  to  the  validity  of  the  will  was  for  a 
jury;  and  hence,  occasionally,  the  very 
instrument  which  the  ecclesiastical  court 
pronounced  invalid,  on  the  ground  of  the 
testator's  insanity,  was  hy  a  jury  pro- 
nounced valid  as  to  real  property.  In 
Montgomery  o.  Clark,  2  Atk.,  378,  Lord 
Hardwicke  said — 

"  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  great  ahsurdity 
that  a  will  which  consists  hoth  of  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  set  aside 
at  law  for  the  insanity  of  the  testator,  shall  still 
be  litigated,  upon  paper  depositions  only,  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical court,  because  they  hayo  a  jurisdiction 
on  account  of  the  personal  estate  disposed  of  by  it, 
I  wish  gentlemen  of  abilities  would  take  this  in- 
convenience and  absurdity  into  their  consideration, 
and  find  out  a  proper  remedy  by  the  assistance  of 
the  liegislature." 

This  ahsurdity,  however,  still  existed  and 
still  worked  injustice.  He  himself  (Mr.  Bou- 
verie)  knew  an  unfortunate  man,  of  the  name 
of  Clark,  who  had  heen  twenty-one  years  in 
the  Queen's  Prison,  under  the  operation  of 
that  anomaly.  Mr.  Clark  took  possession  of 
a  large  amount  of  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty to  which  he  helieved  himself  entitled 
under  a  will;  the  ecclesiastical  court  held 
the  will  invalid  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
sanity of  the  testator;  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery held  the  instrument  valid,  and  con- 
firmed him  in  possession  of  the  freehold 
estate,  and  yet  was  ohligcd,  in  execution 
of  the  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
to  order  Mr.  Clark  to  repay  the  produce  of 
the  personal  property,  which  he  had  spent, 
helieving  it  his  own.  What  could  he  more 
monstrous  ?  Here  was  a  man  imprisoned 
for  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  score  of 
the  invalidity  of  an  instrument,  which  the 
highest  court  of  equity  in  the  kingdom,  that 
sent  him  to  prison,  actually  decreed  to  he 
valid.  Another  hranch  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  on  ques- 
tions of  church-rate.  All  questions  with 
respect  to  the  validity  of  a  rate  were 
imder  their  cognisance.  Now,  these  were 
the  courts  of  the  bishops;  the  judges  were 
appointed  hy  the  bishops;  the  greater  part 
of  the  judges  were  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England;  and  yet  it  was  into 
these  courts  that  a  Dissenter,  disputing 
the  validity  of  a  church-rate,  must  go  and 
have  that  question  decided.  Would  any 
one  say  that  a  Dissenter  could  feel  the 
same  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
such  a  court — the  same  satisfaction  that 
full  justice  had  been  done  him — as  if  the 
case  had  been  before  one  of  the  common - 
law  courts  ?  The  Commissioners,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  think  so,  for  they  recom- 


mended that  the  jurisdiction  should  b^  en^ 
tirely  removed;  but  this,  like  all  their  re-* 
commendations,  had  been  neglected.  There 
was  only  one  point  upon  which  their  re- 
commendations had  been  attended  to,  and 
that  was  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts  regarding  discipline  and  eor* 
rection  of  manners  of  the  clergy — the  odIj 
particular  in  which  the  jurisdiction  a&eted 
the  bishops  themselves,  and  where  thej 
found,  to  their  injury,  the  ezpensiveiiuetti 
and  dilatoriness  and  inefficiency  of  their 
own  courts.  In  that  particular  thej  in- 
duced ParUament  to  assent  to  a  measure 
which  took  them  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  courts.  For  the  Clergy  Disci- 
pline Act,  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  S6,  pro- 
vided— 

''  That  no  criminal  suit  or  prooeediiif  agmlmt  % 
clerk  in  holy  orders  of  the  United  Church  of  Eag- 
land  and  Ireland,  for  any  offence  against  the  lawa 
ecclesiastical,  shall  be  instituted  in  any  eoden^s- 
tical  court  otherwise  than  is  hereinbefore  enacted 
or  provided." 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  had  jurisdiction 
also  in  cases  of  defamation.  By  the  returns 
made  to  the  Commissioners  it  appeared 
that  one-ninth  of  the  suits  litigatea  oefore 
these  courts  were  cases  of  defamation — * 
suits  for  the  use  of  words  imputing  an  ec- 
clesiastical offence,  but  words  which  were 
not  actionable  at  common  at  law.  Ordi- 
narily these  suits  were  for  words  imputing 
incontinence.  The  suits  arose  mainly 
among  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people, 
and  all  who  had  experience  on  the  sabject 
united  in  bearing  testimony  to  their  beii^  a 
very  great  and  serious  evil.  TheChanceSor 
of  Exeter  was  examined  upon  this  subject, 
as  follows : — 

"  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  oauses  for  de- 
famation should  be  taken  away  entirely  from  t^ 
ecclesiastical  court  ? — They  are  a  very  unpleasant 
description  of  suit,  and  I  should  thmk  might  be 
better  settled  elsewhere. 

"  Practically  speaking,  do  you  believe  tk9f  Mr% 
productive  of  any  good? — I  should  doubt  whe- 
ther they  are.'* 

So  Mr.  Granville  Vernon,  Chancellor  pf 

York:— 

"  Arc  your  causes  of  do£unation  principally  Qf 
altogether  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  peopU  f 
— Entirely. 

"  Are  they  often  contested,  or  do  they  give  an 
affirmative  issue  to  the  charge? — Usually  eon- 
tested.  The  existence  of  those  causes  is  a  verjr 
great  grievance." 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Chester,  answered : — 

"  Would  there  be  any  great  disadvantage  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  if  those  causes  were  en- 
tirely suppressed  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  grea| 
benefit  to  the  puUio," 
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The  offenees  were  often  of  the  most  tri- 
vial kind — not,  however,  that  words  of  the 
kind  in  question,  even  though  spoken  in 
heat  and  anger,  were  to  he  defended;  hut 
the  penalty  imposed  was  far  from  Being 
trivial.  The  returns  ohtained  hy  the  Com- 
mis9ioners  showed  that,  in  some  of  these 
cases,  the  amount  of  costs  inflicted  upon 
the  unfortunate  defendants  must  have  heen 
ahsolute  ruin.  These  courts  had  no  power 
to  impose  a  penalty  in  a  direct  form,  hut 
only  to  make  the  party  do  penance  in  a 
white  sheet,  hut  they  could  impose  pay- 
ment of  costs.  He  would  particidarise  two 
or  three  cases.  In  the  case  of  "  Harris 
and  Drew,"  tried  in  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  court,  which  commenced  in  1827 
and  ended  in  1829,  the  defendant  was  or- 
dered to  pay  331,  lOs,  lOd.,  and  to  he  im- 
prisoned until  the  money  was  paid.  In 
*f  Joslin  and  Price,"  in  the  same  court, 
hegan  in  1828  and  ended  in  1830,  the  de- 
fendant was  ordered  to  pay  30^.  6s,  In 
"  EJizaheth  Hicks  and  Phcebe  Gibbons," 
in  the  same  court,  begun  in  1827  and 
ended  in  1829,  the  defendant  was  ordered 
to  pay  401,  2s,  2d,  The  returns  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  showed  that  several 
persons  were  actually  in  prison  for  non- 
payment of  costs,  their  periods  of  confine- 
ment ranging  from  twelve  months  to  one 
month.  The  use  of  such  language  as 
formed  the  subject  of  these  suits  was,  un- 
doubtedly, unjustifiable;  but  it  was  mon- 
strous to  inflict  such  heavy  penalties  upon 
persons  of  a  humble  class  in  fife,  for  a  com- 
paratively trivial  offence.  How  it  must 
confound  people's  notions  of  justice  tp  see 
a  womaQ  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  having  spoken  words  in  heat, 
and  subjected  to  a  ruinous  penalty;  when, 
if  that  woman  were  brutally  assaulted  by 
a  man,  and  should  bring  the  assaulter  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  the  utmost  punishment 
which  could  be  inflicted  upon  him  was  a 
fine  of  61, !  Such  a  state  of  things  was 
revolting  to  one's  sense  of  justice*  If  it 
was  right  to  make  a  person  civilly  respon- 
sible for  the  use  of  such  words,  let  a  right  of 
action  in  the  common-law  courts  be  given; 
or  if  it  was  right  to  make  it  a  criminal 
offence,  let  the  offender  be  punished  in  the 
police  courts  of  the  country;  but  he  begged 
them  not  to  let  this  monstrous  iniquity 
continue  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
the  Church,  and,  as  the  phrase  went, ''  for 
the  good  of  the  offender's  soul."  Hav- 
ing shown  what  was  done  in  these  courts, 
he  would  now  inform  the  House  how  it 
was  done.    Upon  this  point  he  was  able 


to  adduce  the  best  possible  evidence,  being 
that  of  persons  of  high  authority,  who 
possessed  the  best  means  of  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  the  mode  in  which  justice 
w^  administered  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  He  would  first  take  the  diocesan 
courts,  and  would  read  to  the  House  the 
judgment  which  the  Commissioners  passed 
upon  those  tribunab.  The  Commissioners 
said — 

'*  The  diocesan  eourts  are  exempt  from  some 
of  the  ohjections  which  may  be  urged  against  the 
peculiar  jurisdictions :  but  there  aro  many  rea- 
sons derived  from  the  state  of  these  courts  in  the 
present  time,  and  the  importance  of  some  parts 
of  the  business  arising  there,  which  induce  us  to 
think  that  the  transference  to  provincial  courts  of 
the  jurisdiction  hitherto  exercised  by  them  would 
be  a  great  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  law.  In  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiry we  became  early  convinced  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  having  judges  duly  qualified,  together 
with  a  competent  bar  and  skilful  practitioners,  to 
administer  in  the  diocesan  courts  the  testamentary 
and  matrimonial  laws,  which  involve  matters  of 
such  very  high  importance  to  the  parties  litigant 
and  to  the  public/' 

That  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners; now  he  woidd  refer  to  the  tes- 
timony of  individual  witnesses.  The  first 
witness  was  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, who,  in  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  another  place,  in  1844,  said— 

'*  He  would  not  enumerate  cases  of  individual 
hardship ;  but  there  were  some  which  would  make 
their  Lordships  shudder.  He  had  always  beet^ 
accustomed  to  consider  these  courts  as  nuisances, 
and  he  had  never  heard  in  any  other  court  of  cases 
of  such  extreme  hardship  as  he  had  known  of  in' 
these." 

The  next  witness  was  a  person  to  whose 
evidence  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  no  one 
could  object — the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  said — 

"  Now,  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
some  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  he  must  own 
that  his  experience  of  some  of  those  courts  had 
not  given  him  the  highest  reverence  for  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  he  thought  it  desira- 
ble that  those  courts  should  be  placed  on  a  better 
system,  and  a  better  administration  of  justice  sub- 
stituted." 

A  high  judicial  authority,  now  a  Member 
of  the  Government  (Lord  Campbell),  speak- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  observed — 

"  He  had  had  a  rather  extensive  experience 
with  respect  to  them  ;  and  he  would  venture  to 
say  he  never  heard  a  case  before  any  one  of  these 
diocesan  courts  in  which  the  grossest  blunders 
were  not  made. — As  to  the  cases  brought  from  the 
archdiocese  of  York  before  the  Privy  Council,  he 
could  say,  and  he  appealed  to  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  if  they  were  not  full 
of  the  grossest  blunders,  and  constantly  followed 
by  reversals?  ['  Hear!'  from  Lord  Brougham."] 
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Perhaps  He  Had  already  adduced  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  incompetency  of  these 
courts;  hut,  in  order  to  strengthen  this 
part  of  the  case,  he  would  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  a  gentleman  whose  opinions  were 
entitled  to  the  greatest  weight  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind;  he  meant  the  late  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell.   That  gentleman  said — 

'*  The  inconyenience  of  the  jurUdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  has  probablj  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  on  account  of  the  small  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  which  the  yalidity  of  a  will  is 
disputed ;  but  by  the  few  persons  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  inyolved  in  their  proceedings, 
they  are  loudly  condemned  on  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  forms,  their  insufficient  means  of 
eliciting  truth  or  doing  justice,  and  their  enor- 
mous expense.  In  the  only  two  cases  with  the 
&cts  of  which  I  am  acquainted,  *  Ingram  v.  Wyatt,' 
and  '  Marsh  v.  Tyrrell  and  Harding,'  I  have  the 
most  perfect  conviction  that  the  sentences  were 
wholly  contrary  to  justice." 

It  might  he  said  that  the  opinions  to  which 
he  Had  referred  did  not  apply  to  the  prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical  court  of  the  country — 
namely,  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  sat  in  the  metropolis; 
hut  it  would  not  he  difficult  to  show 
that  court  was  not  free  from  the  objections 
which  attached  to  the  other  ecclesiastical 
courts.  A  case  had  occurred  within  the 
last  few  months  which  had  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  Arches  Court 
in  Doctors'  Commons.  He  did  not  refer 
to  that  case  with  the  view  of  shocking  the 
House  by  a  repetition  of  its  disgusting  de- 
tails, but  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  what  had  occurred  in  the 
court  on  that  occasion,  between  one  of  the 
most  eminent  advocates  of  the  court — he 
believed  he  might  say  its  leading  advocate 
— and  the  Judge  who  presided  on  the  bench. 
What  took  place  was,  probably,  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  many  Members.  There 
was  an  unseemly  contest  between  the  judge 
and  the  advocate,  the  latter  openly  imput- 
ing corrupt  motives  to  the  judge  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  Sir  H.  J.  Fust, 
the  Judge,  complained  of  the  following  in- 
terrogatory, which  Dr.  Addams  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  drawn  himself : — 

"  Ask  each  witness,  has  not  Mr.  Nepean  some, 
and  what,  family  connexion,  both  with  the  proctors 
and  counsel  (or  one  of  them)  who  are  conducting 
this  suit  on  the  part  of  the  producent,  and  with  the 
judge  in  whose  court  it  is  depending ;  and  upon 
your  solcnm  oath  has  not  the  producent  been 
buoyed  or  buoyed  himself  up  (of  course  most  fiil- 
laciously)  wilh  the  prospect  of  its  successful  issue 
as  resulting,  or  likely  to  result,  from  such  con- 
nexion ?  Will  you,  upon  your  solemn  oath,  deny 
that  you  yourself  have  repeatedly  heard,  or  have 
semetimes  heard  (or  will  you  positively  swear  that 
you  have  never  heard),  the  producent  refer,  either 
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directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  oonnezioii  afiveaaid 
as  the  ground,  or  one  of  the  groondi,  wbereupoo 
he  relied  for  a  sentence  in  his  fiivoar  in  the  ramilt 
of  this  suit?" 

Dr.  Addams  justified  the  interrogatory  in 
open  court,  and  said — 

*' All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  state 
of  things,  even  if  it  occurred  only  once  ;  but  it  ia 
of  perpetual  occurrence ;  I  see  a  *phaUnx  agminst 
me  which  quite  oppresses  me.  I  have  borne  it  a 
long  time. 

On  a  subsequent  day  the  Judge,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  speech,  entered  into  a  jus- 
tification and  defence  of  himself  from  the 
imputations  which  Dr.  Addams  had  cast 
upon  him.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
what  Dr.  Addams  said  on  that  occasion 
was  merely  the  language  of  an  angry  ad- 
vocate roused  by  the  difficulties  of  his  case. 
He  held  in  has  hand  a  pamphlet  publislied 
by  Mr.  Craig,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  cast  similar  suspicion 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  [Sir 
F.  Thesiqer  said  that  the  case  to  which 
Mr.  Craig's  pamphlet  referred  was  at  pre- 
sent sub  judice,]  He  (Mr.  Bouverie)  was 
not  about  to  refer  to  anything  whicli  could 
prejudice  either  of  the  parties  in  the  case; 
his  object  was  merely  to  show  the  suspi- 
cions which  prevailed  with  respect  to  tne 
court  itself.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Craig,  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet,  was  the  brother  of 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  case;  and  in  the 
following  passage  he  referred  to  one  of  his 
brother's  acts : — 

'*  But  one  of  his  letters  seems  to  have  been 
worse  than  wrong — it  was  indiscreet.  He  ven- 
tured— in  the  contemplation  of  his  gloomy  proe- 
pect — he  ventured  to  express  an  apprehension  that 
ho  did  not  stand  a  fair  chance  in  the  Court  of 
Arches,  constituted  as  it  is,  and  considering  who 
were  arrayed  against  him.  This  was  unwise,  *and 
he  has  smarted  for  it.  It  was  no  doubt  the  ex- 
pression of  very  needless  and  unfounded  alarm, 
for  they  are  all  honourable  men ;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  the  proceedings  and  judgment  in  this  case 
may  make  converts  to  his  opinion.  Many  and  se- 
rious are  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  of 
injustice  arising  out  of  the  family  combination. 
Throughout  this  case,  as  it  has  seemed  to  me,  and 
I  have  watched  it  narrowly  (of  the  judgment  I 
shall  have  something  more  to  say  presenUy),  the 
hitorlocutory  decisions  have  been  very  adverse  to 
Mr.  Craig.  Whether  they  were  so  rightly  or 
wrongly  I  cannot  decide;  but  whatever  may  be 
said  cither  in  or  out  of  that  comer  of  the  metro- 
polis which  goes  by  the  mysterious  name  of  Doo-* 
tors'  Commons,  courts  of  justice  ought  not  to  be 
family  preserves." 

He  begged  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Addams  and  Mr.  Craig; 
but  he  thought  that  what  had  taken  place 
in  court  was  a  most  unseemly  and  unbe- 
coming occurrence  between  a  judge,  on  the 
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bench,  and  an  advocate  practising  under 
him.  As  to  the  fact,  however,  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  suspicion  entertained 
against  the  court,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
On  that  fact  he  rested  his  case  against  the 
court.  There  was  a  monopoly  of  the  bar, 
a  monopoly  in  the  practice  of  the  proctors 
— and  in  both  those  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession were  to  be  found  intimate  relations 
of  tho  judge  who  presided  in  the  court. 
He  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Sir  H. 
J.  Fust;  but  he  believed  him  to  be  an  ho- 
nourable, high-minded,  and  efficient  judge, 
and  it  was  part  of  his  case  against  the 
court  that,  in  consequence  of  the  system 
which  prevailed  there,  it  was  impossible  to 
have  a  cause  tried  there  without  suspicion 
being  cast  upon  the  judge.  The  judge  in 
that  court  exercised  powers  which  no  judge 
at  common  law  possessed.  He  had  no  jury 
to  assist  him  in  the  determination  of  mat- 
ters of  fact.  The  judge  of  a  common-law 
court,  in  trying  an  issue  of  fact,  was  con- 
trolled and  checked  by  the  judgment  of  a 
jury  of  intelligent  men.  The  judge  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  had  absolute  power  to 
determine  matters  of  fact.  That  was  not 
all;  the  judge  in  the  ecclesiastical  coiu't 
had  the  most  imperfect  means  of  arriving 
at  the  truth.  He  could  not  hear  the  vivd 
voce  examination  of  witnesses.  The  prac- 
tice was  this : — The  witness  was  ex- 
amined in  private  by  an  officer  of  the  court, 
upon  the  statement  in  the  paper-pleading 
of  the  party  who  called  the  witness,  who 
was  then  cross-examined  by  the  officer 
from  written  interrogatories,  framed  by  the 
other  party  before  the  examination  in  chief 
took  place.  All  the  advantages  of  cross- 
examination,  and  of  observing  the  demean- 
our and  countenances,  the  readiness,  the 
hesitation  of  witnesses  in  giving  evidence, 
were  wanting  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
He  believed  there  was  no  mode  on  the 
whole  so  perfect  for  arriving  at  the  truth 
with  respect  to  controverted  facts,  as  the 
vivd  voce  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses  in  open  court.  Such 
was  the  practice  in  our  common-law  courts. 
At  any  rate  both  methods  would  not  be 
the  best;  and  he  felt^  sure  that  the  latter 
was  most  in  accordance  with  the  notions 
and  feelings  of  the  English  people.  One  im- 
portant branch  of  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
courts  related  to  the  registration  of  wills. 
They  claimed  the  privilege  of  registering 
wills  relating  to  personal  property;  and,  as 
in  these  times  everybody  had  personal  pro- 
perty, it  followed  that  all  wills  must  be  re- 
gistered there.  The  will  was  deposited,  and 


a  copy  made;  and  that  copy,  sealed  by  the 
court,  and  called  the  probate,  was  the  evi- 
dence of  the  will  on  all  questions,  except 
as  to  the  title  to  real  estate.  Of  that  the 
original  will  alone  was  the  evidence. 
In  point  of  fact,  as  far  as  succession  was 
concerned,  it  was  a  register  and  deposi- 
tory of  title.  Considerable  benefit  had  ac- 
crued from  this  arrangement,  but  its  ad- 
vantage would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  it 
were  properly  carried  out.  The  two  great 
advantages  of  a  register  of  title  were  se- 
curity and  accessibility.  In  both  those 
points  the  system  of  registration  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  was  most  defective.  [Here 
the  hon.  Member  read  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  several  persons  examined  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  which  fully  sustain- 
ed his  statement.]  The  evidence  he  had 
adduced  was  conclusive  that  the  registry 
of  wills  was  insufficient,  imperfect,  and  ob- 
jectionable. But  this  resolved  itself  into 
a  question  of  expense  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietor. This  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
burden  on  the  land ;  it  was  a  charge  which 
ultimately  fell  on  the  person  who  had  to 
make  out  his  title,  the  vendor,  or  the  mort- 
gager, and  was  in  many  cases  a  consider*^ 
able  burden.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  on  this  point, 
said — 

**  This  peculiar  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  wills 
was  an  important  cause  of  the  insecurity  of  titles, 
and  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  oppressive 
sources  of  expense  on  the  alienation  of  real  pro- 
perty." 

But  though  a  burden  on  landed  property, 
it  was  extremely  profitable  to  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  these  courts.  It  af- 
forded them  the  means  of  extracting  a 
very  considerable  amount  annually  from 
the  public  in  the  shape  of  fees.  By  a  re- 
turn made  to  the  House  four  years  ago, 
containing  an  account  of  the  fees  received 
by  the  several  officers  connected  with 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  and 
Wales,  it  appeared  that  the  total  amount 
of  fees  received  annually  was  upwards  of 
1 06,0002. ,  and  that  the  amount  received  by 
the  registrar's  deputy-registrars  was  up- 
wards of  60,000?.  These  fees  were  one  of 
the  main  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts; 
and  the  existence  of  them  was  really  the 
substantial  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting 
rid  of  those  courts.  The  parties  who  re- 
ceived them  were  naturally  indisposed  to 
favour  any  proposition  for  the  destruction 
of  a  system  from  which  they  derived  so 
large  a  profit.  Many  of  the  offices  con- 
nected with  these  courts  were  sinecures, 
and  some  of  them  were  lucrative.     In  the 
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court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he 
found  that  the  principal  registrar  received 
7,5882.  a  year ;  and  there  were  clerks  of 
the  seal  receiving  sinecure  salaries  amount- 
ing to  several  thousands  a  year.  In  the 
diocese  of  Chester  the  registrar  enjoyed 
7,IB5L  a  year.  In  the  diocese  of  York 
the  registrar  received  2,6362.  a  year.  In- 
deed, the  document  which  he  was  reading 
to  the  House  was  rather  a  curious  one. 
The  names  it  contained  of  those  who  held 
sinecure  places  in  the  ecclasiastical  courts 
formed  a  sort  of  index  to  the  family  names 
of  the  past  and  present  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops of  this  country.  Although  he  was 
not  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  present 
holders,  or  with  what  might  be  called  their 
vested  interests,  yet  it  certainly  was  not 
right  that  the  public  should  pay  continu- 
ally, without  any  hope  of  abatement,  these 
vast  sums  for  no  sort  of  duty  whatever. 
Besides,  as  a  Churchman,  he  felt  that 
these  large  sinecures  so  bestowed  were  not 
for  the  credit  or  advantage  of  the  Church. 
The  usiutl  apology  for  sinecure  offices  had 
been  that  they  afforded  the  means  of  pro- 
viding a  comfortable  independence  for  per- 
sons who  were  eminent  for  their  scientific 
attainments  or  theological  learning  ;  but 
he  had  never  heard  that  any  of  these  large 
sinecures  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any 
gentlemen  who  had  so  distinguished  them- 
selves. During  the  last  fifteen  years,  since 
the  evils  of  this  system  had  been  pointed 
out,  nothing  had  been  done  to  cut  down 
the  fees  of  these  gentlemen.  He  would 
ask  the  House  whether  they  were  pre- 
pared, by  rejecting  the  resolutions  he  was 
about  to  propose,  to  express  their  opinion 
that  the  public  should  continue  to  pay, 
without  hope  of  relief,  these  large  annual 
sums?  He  apologised  to  the  House  for 
the  time  he  had  occupied.  The  subject 
was  not  a  very  attractive  or  inviting  one; 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  the  public.  But  he  would 
say  to  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  who  on  a  late  occasion  had 
declared  that  the  people  of  this  country 
were  not  in  favour  of  constitutional  and 
political  reforms —  [Sir  G.  Grey  :  No, 
no!]  He  understood  his  noble  Friend, 
who  was  not  now  in  his  place,  to  profess 
himself  adverse  to  great  political  changes 
such  as  those  which  were  about  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  bo- 
lieving  that  the  people  were  equally  op- 
posed to  change.  Now,  he  would  say  to  that 
noble  Lord  that  he  would  be  going  a  great 
way  in  establishing  the  people  in  that  con- 


viction if  he  would  show  them  that  when- 
ever any  practical  abuses  and  grievanees 
were  pointed  out,  there  existed  a  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  romedr 
them.  Those  were  the  ends  thej  were  w 
seeking.  Political  changes  were  nierelj 
the  means  to  those  ends;  and  if  Govem- 
ment  and  Parliament  would  show  a  Tigor- 
ous  determination  to  apply  an  amenwng 
hand  to  these  abuses  they  might  depend 
upon  it  they  would  take  &e  sting  oat  of 
the  Motion  which  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  was  about  to  bring 
forward.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  the  following 
Resolutions : — 

**  That  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  EngUnd 
and  Wales  have  been  the  subject  of  several  pablio 
inquiries,  which  have  shown  them  to  be  totally 
incapable  of  fulfilling  the  important  ftmetiops  thof 
affect  to  exercise : — That  these  Goorta  h^vp  not 
only  to  decide  questions  concerning  some  of  the 
most  important  civil  rights  of  the  sabjeet,  but 
they  exercise  a  criminal  jurisdiotiony  preteDded 
to  be  pro  salute  animoB,  which  touches  hb  pro- 
perty and  personal  liberty : — That  the  Uw  ihaf 
administer  urgently  requires  amendment : — ^That 
their  system  of  procedure  is  incompatible  with 
the  eflS^tual  attainment  of  the  ends  of  jiutioe : — 
That  they  are  not  only  inefficient  but  costly  :— 
And  that  their  continued  existence  is  iinarioiis  to 
the  subject,  and  a  scandal  to  the  judicial  vj^wbam 
of  the  Country." 

Sib  G.  grey  did  not  intend  to  oecupj 
the  time  of  the  House  by  following  hia 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  through  the  detaila 
of  the  speech  which  he  had  just  addreeaed 
to  the  House.  He  certainly  did  not  riae 
for  the  purpose  of  controverting  thoae  ar- 
guments which  he  had  so  ably  urged« 
nor  to  contest  those  proofs  which  he  had 
adduced  to  the  House,  and  on  which  he 
insisted  that  there  should  be  int]^>daced 
some  extensive  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  thia  conn- 
try.  Ho  had  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  had 
availed  himself,  to  express  his  views  on 
this  subject.  He  believed  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  ecclesiastical  oourta 
justified  most  of  the  comments  that  had 
been  made  on  their  condition,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  agree  with  very  much  th^ 
had  fallen  from  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.  The  object  with  which  this  Mo- 
tion had  been  submitted  to  the  Houae  was 
stated  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to 
induce  the  Government  to  take  thia  matter 
up.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  at 
the  same  time  stated  what  was  perfeetlj 
true,  namely,  that  this  subject  was  oompli- 
cated  in  its  detaib,  and  such  as  he^  as  «a 
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individual  Member  of  Parliament,  ^Ilrunk 
from  grappling  with  by  introducing  a  Bill. 
The  failures  of  Buccessive  Governments  to 
introduce  a  perfect  Bill  on  this  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reform  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  diis  country,  justly 
deterred  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  from 
undertaking  so  great  a  task.     He  admit- 
ted that  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  many 
inquiries  had  taken  place  into  these  ec- 
elesiastical    courts.     There   was   an    in- 
quiry, which  was  conducted  by  Commis- 
sioners established   by    the    Government 
of  the  Duke  of  WelUngton  in  1829,  who 
made    their    report    in    1832.       There 
was  a  subsequent  report  of  another  body 
on  this   subject,  that  of  the  Real  Pro- 
perty Commission,  to  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  adverted,  and  which 
contained  distinct  recommendations  on  this 
question,   namely,  -the  abolition  of  these 
diocesan    ecclesiastical    courts,    and    the 
transference  of  their  jurisdiction  to  the 
other  courts  of  the  country.     A  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
subsequently  of  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
sat  upon  the  subject  of  these  ecclesiastical 
courts;    and  both  of   those    Committees 
most  distinctly  recommended  a  very  exten- 
sive change  in  the  constitution   of  these 
courts,  and  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction 
which  they  exercised.     He  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  agree  in  substance  to  the  re- 
commendations which  had  emanated  from 
those  successive  bodies;  but  when  his  hon. 
Friend  said  that  he  (Sir  George  Grey)  was 
especially  bound  to  take  up  this  matter, 
because  he  was  a  principal  opponent  of  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  was  his  predecessor  in  office,  he 
must  say  that  accusation  was  not  a  very 
just  one,  for  the  Bill  introduced  in  1843 
was  founded  upon  principles  similar  to  that 
affirmed  in  the  recommendations  of  their 
Committees.  He  voted  in  favour  of  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  that  Bill.     That  Bill  was 
afterwards  committed  pro  farmd,  and  un- 
derwent extensive  alterations,  which  he  cei*- 
tainly  thought  a  departure  from  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  as  originally  introduced.     There 
was  then  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
that  House  to  entertain  the  Bill,  although 
extensive  modifications  were  made  in  it  by 
the   Committee.     But  in  consequence  of 
the  formidable  opposition  which  was  raised 
to  it  out  of  doors,  the  Government,  whose 
hands  were  full  of  other  business,  found  it 
very  difficult  to  deal  with  the  question  at 
such  a  period  of  the  Session,  and  the  Bill 
was  withdrawn.     With  regard  to  the  Bill 


of  1844,  he  did  not  think  that  it  had 
the  appearance  of  ensuring  an  effective 
and  national  reform  in  these  courts ; 
and  on  that  ground,  because  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  measure,  it  was  that  he 
opposed  it.  He  voted  in  the  minority 
against  the  second  reading  of  that  Bill; 
and  if  he  remembered  righlly,  that  BUI 
was  abandoned,  and  no  further  steps  were 
taken  in  consequence  (^  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  dealt  with  on  the  second 
reading.  But  the  present  Government 
had  lately  been  paying  careful  attention 
to  this  subject;  and  his  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  Friend  ike  Attorney  General  bad  beem 
engaged  for  some  time  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  Bill  which  he  would  have  sub«« 
mitted  to  Parliament  in  the  course  of  tlie 
present  Session  had  the  Government  any 
prospect  of  securing  time  and  attention  for 
the  consideration  of  its  details.  He  was  sorry 
to  see  in  modem  times  a  prevaiHng  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  think  that  every  measure  of  importance 
must  be  taken  up  by  the  Government  ia 
one  Session.  The  result  of  that  was,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  Session,  the  Go* 
vernment  was  overwhelmed  with  meast^es, 
which  were  necessarily  withdrawn  for  the 
purpose  of  being  introduced  at  a  more 
fitting  opportunity.  Of  this  he  was  quite 
sure,  that  looking  at  this  matter  and  the 
difficulty  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  a  measure  founded  upon 
it  in  the  present  Session.  He  must  say, 
therefore,  that  he  thought  it  would  bo  the 
wiser  course  to  reserve  its  consideration  to 
a  future  Session  of  Parliament.  He  agreed, 
as  he  said  before,  very  much  with  what 
had  fallen  ft'om  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.  He  agreed  with  him  in  many  of 
the  objections  which  he  had  urgad  against 
the  present  system.  But  he  oould  not  at 
present  agree  to  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lutions which  he  had  proposed,  inasmuch 
as  they  affirmed  that  the  proceedings  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  a  public 
scandal,  and  that  the  courts  ought  at 
once  to  be  abolished.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  agree  to  such  resolutions  when  he 
had  not  a  measure  prepared  to  remedy  the 
evils  affirmed  to  exist.  He  would  rather 
content  himself  by  recording  his  declara- 
tion, that  Her  Majesty's  Government  con- 
sidered that  the  courts  needed  an  altera- 
tion, and  expressing  his  hope  that  a  Bill 
would  be  proposed  by  them  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament.  He  hoped  that 
the  Government  might  then  be  able  to 
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cany  out  its  intention.  The  delay  that 
would  occur  hetween  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing Session  would  afford  an  opportunity  of 
giving  the  most  ample  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  this  very  important  subject.  Under 
the  present  circumstances,  he  would  con- 
tent himself  with  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Sir  R.H.  INGLIS  said,  the  hon.Member 
for  Kilmarnock  might  congratulate  himself 
on  the  triumph  which  he  had  already  gain- 
ed without  having  taken  a  division  on  this 
subject.  For,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cockermouth  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, so  in  the  present  instance,  the 
object  of  the  Motion  had  been  gained  even 
without  a  battle.  He  did  not  blame 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  any  inconsistency  in  the  course 
which  he  had  adopted  in  the  present  in- 
stance, as  contrasted  with  former  proceed- 
ings; because  he  admitted  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  opposition  and  in  office, 
had  given  his  sanction  to  the  abolition,  or 
at  least  to  a  great  alteration  of  the  system, 
of  ecclesiastical  courts  in  this  country. 
When,  however,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
pledged  himself  and  the  Government  to 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  for  remodel- 
ling the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England 
and  Wales,  it  was  hardly  necessary  that  he 
should  remind  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that 
he  had  undertaken  a  task  which  no  pre- 
cedmg  Government — ^however  hardy  in 
their  attempts — ^had  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. And  in  one  word  he  could  inform  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  why  former  Go- 
vernments had  failed  in  this  respect,  and 
why  his  own  attempt  would  also  prove  a 
failure.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had  at- 
tempted to  take  justice  from  the  doors  of 
every  man  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
and  to  centralise  it  after  the  modern  fash- 
ion— not  perhaps  in  Doctors'  Commons — 
Doctors'  Commons  might  be  given  up — ^but 
in  London.  A  return  had  some  years  ago 
been  obtained  on  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Lancaster,  their 
late  Chairman,  proving  that  there  were 
at  present  throughout  the  country  about 
360  courts  in  which  wills  might  be  regis- 
tered. Was  there  no  practical  adtrantage 
in  that?  And  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilmarnock  told  them  that,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  difficulty  was  occasionally  ex- 
perienced in  tracing  the  wills  of  individuals, 
did  he  forget  the  advantage  which  the 
people  in  remote  districts  had  of  register- 
ing wills  without  being  obliged  to  come  to 
London  for  that  purpose  ?     Was  it  not  ad- 


visable, for  instance,  that  the  people  of 
Chester—  [Cheers A  Who  cheered  at  the 
word  Chester?  If  he  were  not  mistaken, 
he  recognised  that  cheer  to  proceed  from 
one  who  had  never  yet  failed  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Eng- 
land (Sir  John  Jervis).  The  hon.  Member 
for  Kilmarnock  had  alluded  to  the  mode 
of  examination  by  written  interrogatories 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Were  there 
no  such  interrogatories  in  the  civil  eourts 
— in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  instance 
— and  were  not  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Session  of  Scotland  conducted  in 
writing,  which  in  England  would  be  taken 
viva  voce  ?  The  hon.  Member  had  alluded 
to  the  local  courts  as  depositories  of  wills* 
and  had  said  some  remedy  was  required. 
Now,  he  had  had  occasion  to  pay  some 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  from  his 
inquiries  and  observation,  he  could  state 
that  in  very  many  cases  the  wills  in  the 
country  depositories  were  as  well  arranged, 
as  accessible,  and  as  free  from  dust,  as 
any  of  the  wills  in  the  great  reposi- 
tory of  London.  He  happened  to  know 
the  proportion  of  wills  which  bad  form- 
ed the  subject  of  litigation,  and  which 
had  been  produced  in  the  country  and 
in  London,  and  also  the  number  of 
searches  that  had  been  made;  though 
the  statement  might  show  that  the  present 
system  was  susceptible  of  improvement,  it 
did  not  prove  that  it  was  one  which  pro- 
duced those  unmitigated  evils  attributed  to 
it  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock. 
In  four  years  the  number  of  searches  in 
London  produced  seven  wills;  in  the 
same  four  years  in  the  country  thirtj-siz 
wills.  In  the  same  period  there  were 
eighty-eight  searches  for  wills  in  London; 
in  the  country  1320.  Another  point  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  referred  was 
with  reference  to  certain  offices  which  he  de- 
scribed as  sinecures.  To  one  of  these  cases 
he  thought  he  would,  on  a  reconsideration 
qf  it,  apply  a  different  term.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  the  registrar  of 
the  diocese  of  Chester  held  a  sinecore 
worth  7,5002.  a-year.  He  would  ask 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Attorney  General, 
than  whom  no  man  gave  a  more  honour- 
able, consistent,  and  generous  support  to 
such  local  institutions,  would  he  not  still 
support  that  at  Chester?  He  believed,  as 
politicians,  no  two  were  more  opposed  than 
the  registrar  of  that  court  and  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  ;  but  he  would  ask 
the  latter  whether  the  office  of  the  former 
was  correctly  described  when  it  was  called 
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a  sinecure  with  7,5002.  a  year?     He  be- 
lieved the  office  of  that  court  was  as  large 
and  as  extensive  as  any  other  provincial 
court,  and  was  as  well  conducted.    He  had 
only  heard  of  two  instances  in  which  its 
decisions  had  been  impugned;  and  so  far 
as  the  court  of  Chester  at  least  was  con- 
cerned, he  thought  there  was  no  ground 
for   the   charges   which  had  been    made 
against  the  whole  system.     Then,  again, 
at  Exeter  the  administration  of  the  chan- 
cellor there  had  always  been  such  as  to 
deserve  the  highest  commendation.    When 
it  was  said  that  all  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  church-rates  should  be  taken  away  from 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  he  would  ask,  was 
there  not  also  a  common-law  court,  before 
which  the  decision  of  such  tribunals  might 
be  reviewed  ?  and  was  not  the  latest  deci- 
sion of  a  common  law  court  confirmatory 
of  the  decision    of  those  who  might  be 
thought  to  be  more  specially    interested 
in  the  preservation    of   that  system  with 
which  those  church-rates   were   concern- 
ed?     Then,  again,  with  regard   to   the 
question  of  their  jurisdiction  in  cases  pro 
salute  animce,  he  would  ask  would  it  be 
right  to  leave  such  questions  to  be  tried  by 
a  miscellaneous  body  of  persons  who  might 
be  entirely  opposed  to  the  principles  involv- 
ed in  such  cases?      He  hoped  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,   in   that  general  and 
sweeping  concession  which  he  granted  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock,  did  not 
mean  to  invade  that  part  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  that 
such  cases  as  were  now  only  to  be  tried  by 
ecclesiastical  courts  were  not  to  be  thrown 
open  to  others,  and  that  matters  connected 
with  ecclesiastical  discipline  should  not  be 
referred    to    individuals    hostile    to    the 
Church.   When  the  Government  had  made 
up  its  mind  to  grant  all  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilmarnock  might  desire,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House 
at  greater  length  on  that   occasion.     It 
was  quite  clear,   however,   that  no   Bill 
would  be  brought  in  on  the  question  during 
the  present  Session.     But  he  would  warn 
the  present  Government,  in  any  legislation 
upon  that  question,  unless  they  consulted 
the  practical  feeling  of  the  country  with 
respect  to   these  local  institutions,  they 
would    most    assuredly   fail,  as  they  de- 
served   to    fail,     as    every    Government 
had    done    for    the    last    fifteen    years, 
who  had  attempted   a  like  project;    and 
such  was  no  great  encouragement  to  any 
Minister  to  meddle  with  these  matters.   In 


conclusion,  he  warned  them  against  any 
interference  with  existing  interests,  or  any 
tampering  with  that  great  system  which 
had  brought  justice  in  life  and  death  to 
the  habitations  of  the  people  of  England 
as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  done. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  would  have 
thought  it  a  more  satisfactory  course  if 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  had  met  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilmarnock — a  proposition  which  he  (Col. 
Sibthorp)  would  designate  as  another  job 
— with  a  direct  negative.  He  could  not 
avoid  thanking  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem* 
her  for  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the 
course  which  he  had  taken  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Home  Department  had  said 
that  he  would  bring  in  a  measure  to  meet 
the  evils  of  which  the  other  hon.  and 
learned  Member  complained;  but  he  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  he 
would  be  as  ready  to  meet  with  him  and 
his  measure  as  ever  he  had  been,  and  he 
trusted  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  would  also  act  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  join  him  in  defeating  such  a  pro- 
position. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  announcing  to  the  House 
that  this  subject  had  been  maturely  con- 
sidered, and  that  a  Bill  was  prepared, 
and  would  be  introduced  at  an  early  pe- 
riod next  Session,  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  if  he  had  not  been  alluded  to, 
both  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Oxford  University,  and  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Lincoln,  with  regard 
to  the  opposition  to  which  he  had  been 
a  party  when  measures  were  introduced 
for  the  amendment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law.  During  last  Session  a  question 
was  put  to  him  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Dorchester,  whether 
he  was  prepared,  following  up  the  course 
he  had  taken  in  opposition,  to  introduce 
any  Bill  on  this  subject  ?  He  then  stated 
that  his  attention  had  been  directed  long, 
before  he  was  in  office  to  this  important 
question.  He  believed,  if  the  matter 
were  fairly  and  boldly  grappled  with,  a 
measure  might  bo  introduced  for  the  re- 
form of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  which 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties. He  was  not  now  about  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  proposed  measure; 
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but  let  bim  not  be  misnnderstood.  The 
Bill  to  which  he  had  in  part  objected  on 
a  former  occasion,  as  being  based  on  the 
principle  of  centralisation,  did  not  neces- 
sarily form  the  groundwork  or  the  mea- 
sure which  he  should  propose.  The  two 
main  objections  offered  to  that  Bill  were, 
first,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  in 
getting  rid  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
on  objectionable  part  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  namely,  a  shifting  jurisdiction  in 
bona  notahilia ;  and,  secondly,  many 
thought  it  highly  objectionable,  when 
they  proposed  to  take  the  common  law 
to  erery  man's  door,  that  they  should 
remore  the  ecclesiastical  law  to  London. 
It  was  perfectly  possible  to  meet  the  views 
of  those  who  joined  on  either  ground  in 
the  opposition  to  that  Bill.  He  only  wished 
the  House  not  to  presume  that  because 
the  previous  question  had  been  moved,  the 
Government  were  pledged  to  that  Bill,  or 
to  the  principle  of  that  Bill,  which  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  centralisation, 
and  which  gave  a  shifting  jurisdiction 
where  there  were  bona  notahilia.  The 
question  involved  matters  of  great  com- 
plication and  detail;  but  he  could  assure 
his  hon.  Friend  that  not  only  had  he 
d^ven  much  attention  to  this  subject  be- 
fore he  was  in  office,  but  that  since  he 
had  been  in  office  he  had  prepared  a 
Bill  upon  it,  and  that  this  Bill  would 
even  now  be  produced,  were  it  not  cer- 
tain that  it  would  provoke  much  discus- 
sion at  a  time  when  other  Bills  were  on 
the  table  which  it  was  important  should 
be  carried  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HUME  expressed  his  concurrence 
with  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilmarnock, 
particularly  with  the  last  of  them.  He 
wished  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  allow- 
ed the  resolutions  to  be  affirmed;  but  it 
was  satisfactory  to  £nd  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  intimating  a  general  concur- 
rence in  the  opinions  advanced  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend.  He  hoped  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  come  into  the 
House  since  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  delivered  his  speech,  would  read  the 
details  to-morrow,  and  see  how  important 
it  was  to  put  an  end  to  family  compacts 
or  family  parties  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  tO  the  system  of  fees  which 
prevailed  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
There  existed  formerly  separate  courts 
in  Scotland  called  consistory  courts.  A 
few  years  ago  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
by  which  all  those  courts  were  abolished^ 


and  theur  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to 
the  common-law  courts — an  arraogement 
with  which  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
very  well  contented.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  bring  forward  early  next  Session 
a  Bill  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  common-law 
courts  of  this  countiT. 

Mb.  AGLIONBT  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilmarnock  would  pursue  the  oonrse 
usually  followed  on  similar  oecasioDSi 
Having  received  a  few  civil  words  from 
the  Government,  he  would  no  donbt  ae- 
cept  a  few  promises,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter would  end  in  smoke.  As  he  (Mr.  Ag- 
lionby)  foresaw,  therefore,  that  he  skooM 
have  no  opportunity  of  recording  his 
vote,  he  wished  to  state  openly  what  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  were.  He  agreed 
with  every  one  of  the  propositions  em- 
bodied in  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member;  and  he  should  just  like 
to  know  what  would  be  got  by  avoiding 
a  division.  He  believed,  that  unless  the 
public  forced  measures  on  the  Gotem^ 
ment,  they  never  would  proceed  with 
th^m  in  the  way  which  the  national 
interests  required.  It  would  be  better 
that  the  Bill  spoken  of  by  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  introduced  during  the 
present  Session,  because  then  it  might 
be  canvassed  and  discussed  before  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  HUDSON  considered  that  the 
people  generally  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  because  appeals 
from  them  were  very  rare.  He  should 
not,  however,  oppose  any  Bill  which  did 
not  recognise  the  principle  of  centralis- 
ing wills  in  London. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
marnock for  the  service  he  had  rendered, 
not  only  in  his  clear  and  temperate  expo- 
sition of  this  case,  but  for  his  having 
obtained  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  which  they  had  just  received. 
It  was  deeply  important  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  that  portion  of  the  Church  to  whieh 
he  belonged,  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  at  once  to  remove  the  enormoiiii 
grievances  existing  in  the  ecclesiastieal 
courts.  He  believed  that  the  Church  had 
suffered  great  damage  by  the  existence  of 
the  miscalled  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  comis 
Christian,  a  still  worse  misnomer.  It  was 
therefore  his  anxious  desire  that  the  r^sUj 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  those  courts  show 
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be  placed  onee  and  for  ever  upon  a  broad 
and  firm  basis.  In  the  matter  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  wills,  the  only  reason  in 
that  clkse  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was 
papal  usurpation.  He  thought  it  would 
be  extremely  desirable  that  the  Bill  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  under  con- 
sideration should  be  laid  on  the  table,  even 
though  there  should  be  no  prospect  of  pass- 
ing it  during  the  present  Session,  in  order 
that  the  matter  might  be  fairly  considered, 
so  as  to  give  them  a  hope  of  its  being 
passed  early  in  the  next  Session.  It  was 
precisely  twenty  years  since  he  listened 
under  the  gallery  to  the  speech  of  Lord 
Brougham,  which,  though  of  six  hours'  du- 
ration, was  heard  throughout  with  as  much 
attention  as  speeches  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  the  present  day.  That  speech  was 
ihe  foundation  of  a  large  number  of  legal 
reforms  which  had  since  taken  place.  One 
of  the  first  effects  of  that  speech  was  the 
ei^tablishment  of  a  new  court  of  appeal  in 
ecclesiastical  cases;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  other  Act,  which  was  passed 
in  1847i  oil  the  subject  of  certain  peculiar 
jurisdictions — ^with  those  two  exceptions, 
nothing  had  been  done  to  reduce  the  con- 
tinually increasing  grievances  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts.  It  had  been  said  that 
these  courts  gave  satisfaction;  but  in  cases 
of  tithes  and  of  suits  for  legacies  where  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  had  a  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  Court  of  Chancery — not 
the  most  popular  court  in  the  country — 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  almost  invari- 
ably chosen  by  the  suitors.  To  show  the 
utter  carelessness  with  which  records  were 
kept  by  the  local  ecclesiastical  courts,  he 
might  mention  that,  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  a  forged  will  was  placed  in  the 
following  manner  among  them.  The  per- 
son who  forged  it  coolly  took  away  the 
original  will,  and  brought  it  home  with 
him.  By  the  aid  of  some  chemical  pre- 
paration he  effaced  the  original  writing, 
and  inserted  what  he  desired.  Having 
done  all  this,  he  brought  it  back,  and  placed 
it  among  the  records  again.  The  fraud 
was  not  discovered  until  some  contest  arose 
respecting  the  will,  and  then  a  solicitor  of 
one  of  the  parties  was  sent  down  to  examine 
it,  when  some,  of  the  original  writing  being 
traced,  it  was  clearly  proved  that  a  gross 
fraud  had  been  committed.  Another  proof 
— if  proof  was  wanting — was  a  fact  which 
came  under  his  own  experience.  There 
were,  at  the  present  moment,  on  the  re- 
cords of  several  of  the  local  ecclesiastical 
eourts  no  less  than  sixteen  forged  tran- 


scripts of  registrations  of  baptism;  and 
there  could  be  no  cause  of  wonder  that 
such  was  the  case,  as  every  facility  for 
fraud  was  given  by  the  officials.  If  a 
person  asked  for  the  transcripts  of  bap- 
tismal registration,  the  whole  bundle  was 
thrown  down  to  him  upon  a  string,  and 
then  he  was  able  to  search  for  what  he 
pleased  and  insert  what  he  desired;  and  that 
this  opportunity  had  not  been  neglected 
there  was  ample  proof.  He  could  speak 
upon  this  subject,  as  he  was  interested  in 
convicting  a  party  for  a  forgery  of  this  na- 
ture, who  was  transported  for  seven  years. 
This  party  tore  out  the  original  page  in 
the  parish  registry,  in  order  to  furnish 
himself  with  secondary  evidence  for  the 
establishment  of  his  case.  What  rendered 
this  negligence  the  more  annoying,  was 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  process  at  law 
whatever  by  which  they  could  get  rid  of 
the  forged  documents.  There  they  were, 
and  there  they  would  stay  for  ever;  ana 
the  only  way  you  can  get  rid  of  their  effect 
is  to  convict  the  parties  of  forgery,  in  order 
to  damage  the  estimation  in  which  they 
might  otherwise  be  held.  He  was  of  opin- 
ion that  they  ought  to  withdraw  the  juris- 
diction of  temporal  matters  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts.  He  was  not  prepat^d 
to  withdraw  any  local  jurisdiction.  He 
only  desired  that  temporal  causes  should 
no  longer  be  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction. Let  them  make  the  jurisdiction 
wholly  temporal.  Let  them  give  it  to  the 
county  courts  if  it  so  pleased  them;  but  at 
all  events  they  ought  to  take  good  care 
that  there  would  be  faithful  guardians  over 
such  important  records.  These  were  the 
only  observations  which  he  thought  fit  at 
that  moment  to  make;  but  when  the  pro- 
per time  arrived,  there  were  many  other 
suggestions  which  might  be  made  upon 
the  subject.  He  did  think  that  it  was 
all-important  that  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  no  longer  be 
mixed  up  with  these  courts,  whose  oppres- 
sion was  only  equal  to  their  inefficiency. 
He  knew  of  a  woman  who  had  been  locked 
up  in  the  Ipswich  gaol  for  a  period  of  three 
years  for  a  contempt  of  court  in  not  pay- 
ing costs  of  a  suit ;  her  crime  consisted  in 
her  having  said  in  a  churchyard,  **tou 
stole  my  husband's  frill."  In  conclusion^ 
he  would  only  express  his  trust  that  the 
Government  would  give  their  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE:  After  what  has  been 
elicited  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
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ers,  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man referred.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
plan  which  his  hon.  Friend  adrocated,  if 
adopted,  would  produce  any  greater  se- 
curity to  the  revenue,  or  would  make  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  receipts  or  ex- 
penses to  the  puhlic.  It  was  evident  that 
departments  such  as  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise must  have  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  make  the  payments  they  were 
called  upon  to  make  from  day  to  day. 
With  respect  to  payments  other  than 
charges  of  collection,  it  was  well  known  to 
his  hon.  Friend  that  many  of  them  were 
made  under  Acts  of  Parliament.  With 
respect  to  the  Scottish  revenue,  it  was  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  Union  with  Scotland 
that  the  expense  of  the  Scottish  estahlish- 
ments  should  he  deducted  from  the  revenue 
before  payment  was  made  into  the  Exche- 
quer; but  of  course  it  would  make  no 
practical  difference  in  whatever  way  the 
charge  of  those  establishments  was  de- 
frayed. With  regard  to  the  Shannon  navi- 
gation accounts,  he  regretted  to  say  that 
they  were,  and  had  been  for  a  considerable 
period,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  these  matters  would 
be  improved.  He  might  observe  that  many 
improvements  had  recently  been  made  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  meet  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion; but  he  trusted  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
that  had  been  given,  and  that  the  object 
he  had  in  view  having  been  so  far  attained, 
he  would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

CoLONEi.  SIBTHORP  asked  the  hon. 
Member  whether  he  would  support  him  in 
a  Motion  for  doing  away  with  that  absurd 
and  gross  job,  a  sinecure  of  2,000^  which 
was  paid  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Exche- 
quer ?  If  he  did  so,  then  he  would  believe 
him  to  be  sincere  in  his  opposition  to  the 
extravagant  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  He  must  say  he  did  not 
think  that  the  hon.  Member  came  into 
court  with  as  pure  hands  as  he  ought  to 
have  done;  for  there  was  a  report  very  gen- 
erally current,  that  his  son  had  recently 
received  an  appointment  of  400^.  a  year. 
[Dr.  BowRiNG  was  understood  to  dissent.] 
Then  he  supposed  he  had  been  misin- 
formed; but,  at  all  events,  he  would 
have  been  much  better  pleased  to  have 
seen  the  hon.  Member  engaging  in  a  tilt 
against  the   sinecure  system,   instead   of 


submitting  such  a  Motion  as  the  present 
in  the  year  1848. 

Mr.  HUME  objected  to  the  present 
mode  of  keeping  the  public  accounts,  as 
they  only  deceived  the  country.  For  in- 
stance, a  sum  of  7,000,0002.  was  kept  out 
of  those  accounts,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  expenditure  appeared  to  be 
only  51,000,0002.  when  in  fact  it  was 
58,000,0002.  The  Government  had  ad- 
mitted  that  the  system  was  wrong,  but 
still  they  had  not  put  the  accounts  in  pro- 
per order.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  said  that  it  would  occasion  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  do  so.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
never  knew  a  house  that  had  its  accounts 
in  bad  order,  that  did  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  put  them  right.  But  what 
was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  there 
for  ?  He  neglected  his  duty  if  he  did  not 
see  that  the  accounts  were  kept  as  they 
should  be,  and  thought  the  public  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  Government  should 
attend  to  this  without  further  delay.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  shown  very  in- 
sufficient reasons,  he  thought,  for  not 
adopting  the  resolutions;  and  he  would 
counsel  his  hon.  Friend  (Dr.  Bowring)  to 
press  them  to  a  vote — let  them  be  nega- 
tived if  the  House  so  pleased — in  order 
that  they  might  be  placed  on  record  as 
a  witness  against  the  Government  for 
neglecting  to  do  what  they  had  admitted 
to  be  a  right  and  proper  thing  to  be 
done. 

Sir  G.  clerk  said,  it  might  be  ima- 
gined from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  that  no  regular  account  was 
presented  to  Parliament,  showing  the  total 
gross  revenue,  and  the  total  gross  expen- 
diture; but  the  fact  was,  that  a  full  state- 
ment on  this  subject  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  every  year — in  the 
month  of  March  he  believed— -drawn  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  satisfy  any  mer- 
cantile man.  He  would  not  say  that  the 
system  at  present  pursued  with  reference 
to  the  public  accounts  was  not  susceptible 
of  further  amendment;  but  he  certainly 
considered  that  it  was  not  open  to  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose.  With  regard  to 
the  question  as  to  the  payment  of  fees,  he 
thought  it  extremely  desirable  that  endea- 
vours should  be  made  to  abolish  the  system 
of  paying  fees  to  public  officers.  He  be- 
lieved that  that  system  had,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, been  abandoned;  but  still  there  were 
some  public  officers  whose  emoluments 
were  in   a  great  measure  dependent  on 
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fees   that  ought  to  be  altered,  and 
salaries  paid  by  fixed  sums. 

Mr.  v.  smith  hoped  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  would  not  press  the  Motion  to  a  divi- 
sion. The  subject  was  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  well  deserved  the  consideration 
of  the  House;  but  it  was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  nine  resolutions  involved  in 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  would  be 
all  affirmed  by  the  House,  particularly  as 
many  hon.  Members  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  To  press  the  question 
to  a  division,  would  therefore  defeat  rather 
than  promote  the  object  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton  had  in  view.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  desirous 
that  all  fees  should  be  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  therefore  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton  would  not  force  those 
who  were  willing  to  adopt  a  great  part  of 
his  plans  to  vote  against  the  resolutions 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Dr.  BOWRING  did  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass the  House  by  dividing  on  all  the 
resolutions;  he  should  content  himself  with 
taking  its  opinion  on  the  first. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  55;  Noes  54: 
Majority  1. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anderson,  A. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bennet,  P. 
Blake.  M.  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Christy,  S. 
Cobden,  R. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Grogan,  £. 
Hall.  Sir  B. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hudson,  G. 
JoUiflfe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Locke,  J. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 


M'Gregor,  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Miles,  W. 
MoflEatt,  G. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TBLLBB8. 

Bowring,  Dr. 
Hume,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Baines,  M.  T.  Clive,  H.  B. 

Bellew,  R.  M. 

Boldero,  H.  G. 

Chaplin,  W.  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 


ConoUy,  Col. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Dairy mple,  Capt. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 


Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Hallyburton,LdJ.F.G. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hobhouse,rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Maitland,  T. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  ques- 
tion : — Ayes  56;  Noes  51  :  Majority  5. 
House  adjourned  at  half-past  One. 


Plnney,  W. 
Pugh,  D. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Smith,  M.  T. 
SomerviUe,rt.hon  SirW. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

TXLLBBS. 

Hill,  Urd  M. 
Parker,  J. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1848. 

MiNUTsa]  Pbtitions  Prbsbntbd.  By  Mr.  Goulburn, 
fh>m  the  Town  of  AyMiam  (Norfolk),  and  by  other 
Hon.  Members,  tram  several  Places,  for  Better  Obser- 
vance  of  the  Lord's  Day. — By  Mr.  Matheson,  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Tain,  against  the  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill 
(1847).— By  Viscount  Drumlanrig,  from  Kirkmichael. 
Dumfiries-shire,  and  several  other  Places,  in  favour  of  the 
Places  of  Worship  Sites  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, firom  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  Kil- 
kenny,  for  Removal  of  the  Disabilities  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland). — By  Lord  Hotham.  firom  Free- 
holders of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  ReUef  Bill.-By  Mr.  Duncan  M'Neill, 
fVom  the  Presbytery  of  Lome  (Argyle),  against  the  Di- 
plomatic Relations.  Court  of  Rome,  Bill.— By  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford,  from  Todmorden  (Lancaster), -in 
favour  of  a  Secular  Education.— By  Mr.  Bateson,  tram 
Merchants  and  Others,  of  Coleraine.  for  Alteration  of  the 
Imprisonment  for  Debt  (Ireland)  Bill.— By  Sir  H.  F. 
Davie,  ttom  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Haddington,  against  the 
Lunatic  Asylums  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Meagher,  from 
Members  of  the  Waterford  Sanitary  Association,  for  Ex- 
tending the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages Act  to  Ireland. —  By  Mr.  Matheson,  from  the  Pa- 
rochial Board  of  Tarbat,  Ross-shire,  against  the  Proposed 
Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the  Registration  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  (Scotland). 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 
Order  of  the  day  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
having  heen  read, 
Mr.  law  moved — 

"  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  tho  Committee  to 
divide  the  Bill  into  two  Bills,  including  in  one  of 
the  said  Bills  all  that  relates  to  the  Act  10th 
George  IV.,  c.  7,  and  the  provisions  thereof." 

His  ohject  in  moving  this  was  not  to  show 
any  favour  to  the  first  portion  of  the  Bill, 
hut  to  rescue  the  provisions  of  the  10th 
F2 
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George  IV.  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill 
hefore  the  House. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  did  not  wish  to  occupy 
the  House  by  entering  into  any  premature 
discussion  on  those  clauses  which  related 
to  the  Act  of  the  10th  George  IV.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
not  anticipate  the  discussion  that  would 
take  place  when  they  came  to  that  stage 
of  the  Bill  when  the  clauses  referred  to 
would  come  under  consideration.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  moved  the  Amendment  would  not 
force  the  House  into  a  discussion  of  a 
question  which  did  not  properly  arise  at 
the  present  moment.  If,  however,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  thought  fit  to 
divide  the  House  on  the  Amendmeut,  he 
(Mr.  Anstey)  should  then  give  such  an  ex- 
planation of  the  10th  George  IV.  as  would 
satisfy  the  House  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
instruction.  He  now  wished  to  kuow  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  whether 
he  intended  to  divide  the  House  on  his 
Amendment?  [Mr.  Law  said  that  he  was 
entirely  in  earnest,  and  intended  to  perse- 
vere.] He  would  then  state  to  the  House 
what  was  the  effect  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  Motion.  He  (Mr.  Anstey)  had 
never  attempted  to  conceal  from  the  House 
that  by  far  the  most  impoKant  portion  of 
this  Bill  was  that  which  related  to  the 
penal  clauses  contained  in  the  Act  of  1829, 
commonly  called  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Act.  His  object  was  to  repeal  those 
penal  statutes  which  were  passed  against 
a  deserving  class  of  religionists  on  account 
of  their  profession  and  practice  of  a  par- 
tienlar  form  of  religion.  If,  however,  the 
House  should  think  that  the  measure  was 
too  large,  he  was  content  to  take  such  an 
instalment  of  the  boon  he  sought,  as  the 
House  in  its  wisdom  might  concede.  He 
should,  however,  feel  it  his  duty  to  revive, 
at  some  future  period,  a  discussion  on 
those  clauses — he  should  press  the  Con- 
sideration of  them  on  the  House  and  on 
the  country,  in  every  possible  way,  un- 
til this  act  of  justice  was  done  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  he  would  not  an- 
ticipate, at  the  hands  of  the  House,  such 
a  slight  upon  the  immense  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  whose  loyalty  Par- 
liameut  were  anxious  to  retain,  as  would 
be  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment. The  result  of  it  would  be  to  leave 
one-third  of  the  clergy  and  ministers  of 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000  of  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  still  outlawed,  and  with- 
out any  legal  status.  If  the  Bill  was  passed 


without  the  alteration  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  it  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  placing  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
ministers  of  8,500,000  or  9,000,000  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  including  those  in  Eng- 
land, upon  the  same  legal  itatu$  with  the 
ministers  of  that  small  denomination  of  be- 
lievers who  are  not  Christians,  and  to  whose 
laity  the  Legislature  the  other  day  refnsed 
admission  to  Parliament.  One-third  of  the 
clergy  of  this  large  Christian  population 
were  at  this  moment  outlawed,  and  had  no 
legal  position  in  the  country,  while  those 
who  recognised  their  mission  were  eligible, 
"with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the  highest 
oflSces  of  the  State.  Those  men  were  put 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and,  ^- 
thermore,  made  liable  to  certain  ignomini- 
ous pains  and  penalties.  This  Bill  merely 
went  to  place  them  upon  a  level  with  the 
Rabbis  of  the  Jews;  and  it  was  for  the 
House  to  decide  whether  the  priests  of  that 
Christian  Church,  from  which  the  Church  of 
England  boasted  that  she  had  derived  the 
apostolical  succession,  were  less  worthy  to 
breathe  the  air  of  England  than  the 
teachers  of  a  religion  that  held  our  Sa- 
viour to  be  an  impostor  and  a  felon.  Am- 
ple security  would  be  given  to  the  State 
against — he  would  not  say  the  probability 
— for  no  one  who  had  studied  the  subject 
believed  in  any  such  likelihood — ^but  against 
the  possibility  of  the  liberty  proposed  to  be 
granted  being  abused  at  any  future  time  hy 
members  of  those  secret  societies  which* 
according  to  some  of  the  petitioners  who 
had  addressed  the  House,  now  existed  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of  whose  exist- 
ence in  that  Church  he  was  quite  sure  no 
Roman  Catholic  ever  heard  until  the  fact 
was  stated  in  these  petitions.  The  reverend 
persons  in  question  would  have  to  be  regis- 
tered in  such  a  way  as  should  give  the 
State  the  fullest  information  with  respect 
to  their  abode,  their  occupation,  their  spi- 
ritual superiors,  and  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  society  or  order  with  which  bj 
their  vow  they  were  more  immediately  con- 
nected. The  promoters  of  the  Bill  offered 
the  House  that  every  one  of  those  persons 
whom  this  Bill  proposed  to  restore  to  the 
country  shall  be  duly  registered,  and  every 
information  given  respecting  their  superiors 
and  the  rules  of  their  order.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  every  Roman  Catholic 
joining  any  of  those  religious  orders  should 
be  registered  within  six  months  after  join- 
ing **  such  order,  community,  or  society.'* 
It  was  also  provided  that  any  such  person 
coming  into  this  country  after  the  passing 
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of  the  Act  must  register  within  six  months 
after  his  arrival.  The  form  of  those  clauses 
had  heen  taken,  with  such  alterations  as 
the  case  required,  from  that  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829  which 
provided  for  the  registration  of  such  reli- 
gious orders  as  then  existed  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  But  the  difference  between 
the  clauses  in  question  and  those  on  which 
the  J  were  framed,  was  very  substantial. 
To  explain  this,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  inform  the  House  what  the  actual 
legislation  on  this  subject  really  was.  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  because  notwith-^ 
standing  the  several  explanations  he  had 
already  given,  many  hon.  Members  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  seemed 
to  have  entirely  mistaken  the  law  concern- 
ing monks  and  Jesuits.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Leicestershire  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Granby),  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate),  and  other 
hon.  Members,  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  Jesuits  and 
monks  in  this  country,  and  that  such  of 
them  as  chose  to  comply  with  the  pre- 
scribed conditions  of  relief  could  always 
obtain  relief  under  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act.  He  could  assure  hon. 
Members  that  this  was  a  very  great  mis- 
conception; and  he  would  beg  their  at- 
tention for  a  few  moments  whilst  he  en- 
deavoured to  satisfy  them  that  it  was  so. 
At  no  period,  prior  to  1829,  was  any  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  Jesuits  and 
other  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  of  that  year,  a  distinction  was  first 
made.  The  penal  laws  struck  at  all  alike. 
The  priest,  whether  he  were  regular  or 
secular,  was  equally  under  their  lash;  and 
when  the  Royal  prerogative  was  exerted 
to  mitigate  their  severity,  the  boon  was 
conferred  indifferently  on  either.  The 
House  would  remember  that  an  important 
fact  in  connexion  with  this  was  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  earlier  debates  on  this  Bill.  Lord 
J.  Manners,  whose  absence  from  the  House 
all  must  sincerely  regret,  had  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  famous  controversy  held  in  the 
presence  of  King  James  the  First,  between 
Laud  and  Fisher — a  controversy  in  which 
all  that  learning  and  ability  could  supply 
was  urged  on  either  side  in  support  of  the 
respective  Churches.  Now,  Fisher  was  an 
avowed  Jesuit;  and  in  the  authorised  ac- 
count of  the  controversy  printed  by  the 
Royal  command,  the  title-page  describes 
the  Roman  Catholic  disputant  as  *'  Mr. 
Fisher,  a  Jesuit/'     So,  too,  with  the  ear- 


lier Relief  Acts.  None  of  those  Acts  made 
any  distinction  amongst  the  tolerated  min- 
isters of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
Act  of  1829  was  the  first  which  did  so.  It 
contained  a  preamble  which,  after  alleging 
the  fact  of  there  being  within  the  realm 
Jesuits,  monks,  and  so  forth,  recited  that 
it  was  expedient  •*  to  make  provision  for 
their  gradual  suppression  and  final  prohi- 
bition." Let  the  House  attend  to  this  re- 
markable declaration,  and  compare  it  with 
the  enacting  clauses  which  followed.  By 
these,  all  male  religious  then  existing  and 
being  then  within  the  realm,  or  who,  being 
natural-born  subjects,  should  afterwards 
come  within  the  realm,  were  required  to 
register  themselves  within  a  period  of  six 
months;  and  very  nearly  in  the  form  which 
he  (Mr.  Anstey)  proposed  for  all  male  re- 
ligious; and  upon  such  registration  being 
made,  they  were  empowered  to  remain 
within  the  realm  for  life,  and  freely  exer- 
cise their  ministry.  By  another  clause, 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  empowered  (if 
a  Protestant)  to  license  foreign  monks  and 
Jesuits  to  come  into  and  reside  for  six 
months  in  the  realm.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  no  such  licenses  were  ever  asked 
for.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  concession 
made  by  the  Act  of  1829.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  by  the  same  Act  distinctly 
provided,  that  if  any  other  Jesuit  or  mem- 
ber of  religious  order  came  into  the  realm, 
or  if  any  person  should,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act,  profess  himself  a 
Jesuit  or  member  of  any  religious  order, 
he  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  banishment 
for  life,  to  be  executed,  if  need  were,  by 
deportation;  and  if  he  should  return  to,  or 
be  at  large  within  the  realm  after  such 
sentence,  he  should  incur  the  pains  of 
felony,  and  suffer  transportation  for  life. 
No  judge  called  upon  to  execute  that  law 
had  any  power  reserved  to  him  by  it  of 
mitigating  its  severity.  The  Queen  alone 
could  do  that;  but  after  sentence,  and  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Minister.  That  is  to 
say,  the  large  and  respectable  body  of 
English  and  Irish  ecclesiastics  whose  rights 
he  was  defending,  were,  by  an  Act  not  ob- 
solete, but  passed  the  other  day,  and  in 
which  many  now  heariug  him  had  taken 
their  part,  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  placed,  for  the  mere  liberty  of 
existence,  at  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the 
Minister.  He  did  not  think  that  such  a 
state  of  things  was  either  just  or  prudent. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  man  bom  in 
England,  be  he  cleric  or  laic,  should  be 
dependent  for  the  privileges  of  a  British 
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George  IV.  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  did  not  wish  to  occupy 
the  House  by  entering  into  any  premature 
discussion  on  those  clauses  which  related 
to  the  Act  of  the  10th  George  IV.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
not  anticipate  the  discussion  that  would 
take  place  when  they  came  to  that  stage 
of  the  Bill  when  the  clauses  referred  to 
would  come  under  consideration.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  moved  the  Amendment  would  not 
force  the  House  into  a  discussion  of  a 
question  which  did  not  properly  arise  at 
the  present  moment.  If,  however,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  thought  fit  to 
divide  the  House  on  the  Amendment,  he 
(Mr.  Anstey)  should  then  give  such  an  ex- 
planation of  the  10th  George  IV.  as  would 
satisfy  the  House  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
instruction.  He  now  wished  to  kuow  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  whether 
he  intended  to  divide  the  House  on  his 
Amendment?  [Mr.  Law  said  that  he  was 
entirely  in  earnest,  and  intended  to  perse- 
vere.] He  would  then  state  to  the  House 
what  was  the  effect  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  Motion.  He  (Mr.  Anstey)  had 
never  attempted  to  conceal  from  the  House 
that  by  far  the  most  impoi-tant  portion  of 
this  Bill  was  that  which  related  to  the 
penal  clauses  contained  in  the  Act  of  1829, 
commonly  called  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Act.  His  object  was  to  repeal  those 
penal  statutes  which  were  passed  against 
a  deserving  class  of  religionists  on  account 
of  their  profession  and  practice  of  a  par- 
tienlar  form  of  religion.  If,  however,  the 
House  should  think  that  the  measure  was 
too  large,  he  was  content  to  take  such  an 
instalment  of  the  boon  he  sought,  as  the 
House  in  its  wisdom  might  concede.  He 
should,  however,  feel  it  his  duty  to  revive, 
at  some  future  period,  a  discussion  on 
those  clauses — ^he  should  press  the  Con- 
sideration of  them  on  the  House  and  on 
the  country,  in  every  possible  way,  un- 
til this  act  of  justice  was  done  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  he  would  not  an- 
ticipate, at  the  hands  of  the  House,  such 
a  slight  upon  the  immense  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  whose  loyalty  Par- 
liament were  anxious  to  retain,  as  would 
be  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment. The  result  of  it  would  be  to  leave 
one-third  of  the  clergy  and  ministers  of 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000  of  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  still  outlawed,  and  with- 
>ut  any  legal  status.  If  the  Bill  was  passed 


without  the  alteration  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  it  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  placing  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
ministers  of  8,500,000  or  9,000,000  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  including  those  in  Eng- 
land, upon  the  same  legal  status  with  the 
ministers  of  that  small  denomination  of  be- 
lievers who  are  not  Christians,  and  to  whose 
laity  the  Legislature  the  other  day  refused 
admission  to  Parliament.  One-third  of  the 
clergy  of  this  large  Christian  population 
were  at  this  moment  outlawed,  and  had  no 
legal  position  in  the  country,  while  those 
who  recognised  their  mission  were  eligible, 
"with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  State.  Those  men  were  put 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and,  fur- 
thermore, made  liable  to  certain  ignomini- 
ous  pains  and  penalties.  This  Bill  merely 
went  to  place  them  upon  a  level  with  the 
Rabbis  of  the  Jews;  and  it  was  for  the 
House  to  decide  whether  the  priests  of  that 
Christian  Church,  from  which  the  Church  of 
England  boasted  that  she  had  derived  the 
apostolical  succession,  were  less  worthy  to 
breathe  the  air  of  England  than  the 
teachers  of  a  religion  that  held  our  Sa- 
viour to  be  an  impostor  and  a  felon.  Am- 
ple security  would  be  given  to  the  State 
against — he  would  not  say  the  probability 
— ^for  no  one  who  had  studied  the  subject 
believed  in  any  such  likelihood — ^but against 
the  possibility  of  the  liberty  proposed  to  be 
granted  being  abused  at  any  future  time  hy 
members  of  those  secret  societies  which* 
according  to  some  of  the  petitioners  who 
had  addressed  the  House,  now  existed  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of  whose  exist- 
ence in  that  Church  he  was  quite  sure  no 
Roman  Catholic  ever  heard  until  the  fact 
was  stated  in  these  petitions.  The  reverend 
persons  in  question  would  have  to  be  regis- 
tered in  such  a  way  as  should  give  the 
State  the  fullest  information  with  respect 
to  their  abode,  their  occupation,  their  spi- 
ritual superiors,  and  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  society  or  order  with  which  bj 
their  vow  they  were  more  immediately  con- 
nected. The  promoters  of  the  Bill  offered 
the  House  that  every  one  of  those  persons 
whom  this  Bill  proposed  to  restore  to  the 
country  shall  be  duly  registered,  and  every 
information  given  respecting  their  superiors 
and  the  rules  of  their  order.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  every  Roman  Catholic 
joining  any  of  those  religious  orders  should 
be  registered  within  six  months  after  join- 
ing •*  such  order,  community,  or  society.'* 
It  was  also  provided  that  any  such  person 
coming  into  this  country  after  the  passing 
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of  tbe  Act  must  register  within  six  nionths 
after  his  arrival.  The  form  of  those  clauses 
had  been  taken,  with  such  alterations  as 
the  case  required,  from  that  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829  which 
provided  for  the  registration  of  such  reli- 
gious orders  as  then  existed  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  But  the  difference  between 
the  clauses  in  question  and  those  on  which 
they  were  framed,  was  very  substantial. 
To  explain  this,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  inform  the  House  what  the  actual 
legislation  on  this  subject  really  was.  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  because  notwith-^ 
standing  the  several  explanations  he  had 
already  given,  many  hon.  Members  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  seemed 
to  have  entirely  mistaken  the  law  concern- 
ing monks  and  Jesuits.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Leicestershire  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Granby),  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate),  and  other 
hon.  Members,  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  Jesuits  and 
monks  in  this  country,  and  that  such  of 
them  as  chose  to  comply  with  the  pre- 
scribed conditions  of  relief  could  always 
obtain  relief  under  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act.  He  could  assure  hon. 
Members  that  this  was  a  very  great  mis- 
conception; and  he  would  beg  their  at- 
tention for  a  few  moments  whilst  he  en- 
deavoured to  satisfy  them  that  it  was  so. 
At  no  period,  prior  to  1829,  was  any  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  Jesuits  and 
other  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  of  that  year,  a  distinction  was  first 
made.  The  penal  laws  struck  at  all  alike. 
The  priest,  whether  he  were  regular  or 
secular,  was  equally  under  their  lash;  and 
when  the  Royal  prerogative  was  exerted 
to  mitigate  their  severity,  the  boon  was 
conferred  indifferently  on  either.  The 
House  would  remember  that  an  important 
fact  in  connexion  with  this  was  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  earlier  debates  on  this  Bill.  Lord 
J.  Manners,  whose  absence  from  the  House 
all  must  sincerely  regret,  had  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  famous  controversy  held  in  the 
presence  of  King  James  the  First,  between 
Laud  and  Fisher — a  controversy  in  which 
all  that  learning  and  ability  could  supply 
was  urged  on  either  side  in  support  of  the 
respective  Churches.  Now,  Fisher  was  an 
avowed  Jesuit;  and  in  the  authorised  ac- 
count of  the  controversy  printed  by  the 
Royal  command,  the  title-page  describes 
the  Roman  Catholic  disputant  as  "  Mr. 
Fisher,  a  Jesuit/'     So,  too,  with  the  ear- 


lier Relief  Acts.  None  of  those  Acts  made 
any  distinction  amongst  the  tolerated  min- 
isters of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
Act  of  1829  was  the  first  which  did  so.  It 
contained  a  preamble  which,  after  alleging 
the  fact  of  there  being  within  the  realm 
Jesuits,  monks,  and  so  forth,  recited  that 
it  was  expedient  "  to  make  provision  for 
their  gradual  suppression  and  final  prohi- 
bition.'* Let  the  House  attend  to  this  re- 
markable declaration,  and  compare  it  with 
the  enacting  clauses  which  followed.  By 
these,  all  male  religious  then  existing  and 
being  then  within  the  realm,  or  who,  being 
natural-bom  subjects,  should  afterwards 
come  within  the  realm,  were  required  to 
register  themselves  within  a  period  of  six 
months;  and  very  nearly  in  the  form  which 
he  (Mr.  Anstey)  proposed  for  all  male  re- 
ligious; and  upon  such  registration  being 
made,  they  were  empowered  to  remain 
within  the  realm  for  life,  and  freely  exer- 
cise their  ministry.  By  another  clause, 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  empowered  (if 
a  Protestant)  to  license  foreign  monks  and 
Jesuits  to  come  into  and  reside  for  six 
months  in  the  realm.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  no  such  licenses  were  ever  asked 
for.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  concession 
made  by  the  Act  of  1829.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  by  the  same  Act  distinctly 
provided,  that  if  any  other  Jesuit  or  mem- 
ber of  religious  order  came  into  the  realm, 
or  if  any  person  should,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act,  profess  himself  a 
Jesuit  or  member  of  any  religious  order, 
he  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  banishment 
for  life,  to  be  executed,  if  need  were,  by 
deportation;  and  if  he  should  return  to,  or 
be  at  large  within  the  realm  after  such 
sentence,  he  should  incur  the  pains  of 
felony,  and  suffer  transportation  for  life. 
No  judge  called  upon  to  execute  that  law 
had  any  power  reserved  to  him  by  it  of 
mitigating  its  severity.  The  Queen  alone 
could  do  that;  but  after  sentence,  and  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Minister.  That  is  to 
say,  the  large  and  respectable  body  of 
English  and  Irish  ecclesiastics  whose  rights 
he  was  defending,  were,  by  an  Act  not  ob- 
solete, but  passed  the  other  day,  and  in 
which  many  now  hearing  him  had  taken 
their  part,  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  placed,  for  the  mere  liberty  of 
existence,  at  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the 
Minister.  He  did  not  think  that  such  a 
state  of  things  was  either  just  or  prudent. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  man  born  in 
England,  be  he  cleric  or  laic,  should  be 
dependent  for  the  privileges  of  a  British 
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Hubjoct  upon  the  mere  caprice  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  And  yet  such  was  the 
state  of  the  law  at  this  moment,  that  some 
of  the  most  worthy  men  in  England,  for 
whom  this  measure  was  intended,  were 
liable  to  transportation  for  life  for  daring 
to  exercise  those  privileges;  and  it  was  at 
any  moment  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  enforce  that  liability.  Was 
such  a  state  of  things  to  be  tolerated  any 
longer?  lie  proposed,  by  this  measure,  to 
repeal  the  present  absurd  and  inhuman 
law.  lie  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  measure  for  its  repeal  should  be  framed 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  give  satisfac- 
tion, if  possible,  even  to  its  opponents. 
He  proposed  to  give  such  a  security  as  did 
not  exist  at  present  with  respect  to  the 
objects  of  this  measure.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  that  he  demanded  was  freedom 
of  conscience  for  the  excellent  gentlemen 
who  were  its  objects.  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  number  of  those  who 
oould  take  advantage  of  the  relief  clauses 
in  the  Act  of  1829  was  now,  by  lapse  of 
years,  become  exceedingly  small — the  num- 
ber of  those  in  terms  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  that  Act,  very  great.  That  Act 
had  for  its  objects  **  the  gradual  suppres- 
sion and  final  prohibition  *  of  Jesuits  and 
members  of  other  religious  orders;  and  the 
House  would  see  that,  in  nineteen  years, 
*'  grad\ial  sunpression  **  must  have  ad- 
vanced very  tar  towards  •*  final  prohibi- 
tion.** Lot  them  not  suppose,  however, 
that  cither  the  one  object  or  the  other 
oould  bo  acoomplishcd.  The  conscience  of 
man  was  superior  to  penal  enactments. 
Tliey  had  profonsod  to  take  the  Roman 
Catholio  conscience  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  One  «f  the  first  duties  of  the 
(Miristian  was  to  ascertain  and  follow 
his  true  vocation.  If  the  statute  law  in- 
terpostnl  WtwtHM^  him  and  the  performance 
of  that  duty*  whore  was  the  Christian — 
wht^i^t^  the  c\ti«on"-who  would  deny  that  it 
wa»  Mill  his  duty  NOM(>6.<f(iiif<*jtrafiifo,  to  per- 
»evort>.  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  consci- 
euee»  and  to  bravo  the  |H>naltios  imposed 
by  thoir  Act  of  )\vrliamont  i  Hut  it  was 
for  the  House  to  s<\y  whether  it  was  politic, 
whether  it  was  just^  to  ktH^p  alive  this 
danjj^Mvu*  and  un*tvmly  tn^nfiiot  between 
faet  a\ul  law  —fact  that  etmld  not  be  set 
a*ido  law  that  oould  not  W  enfon*eil  ?  It 
wrt*  for  tbon^  to  oon^idor  whether  their  en- 
deavour to  ivtai\i  in  loyalty  and  alloijianee 
the  lri!»h  ^Hvplo  was  not  Ukoly  to  be  de- 
fx^tinl  by  thoir  own  exaiuplo  \  On  the 
>ne  liHud  tbov  maintainiHl  in  fv^rce  Uw«  im- 


posing cruel  and  odious  punishments  on  a 
large  and,  perhaps,  the  most  beloved  por- 
tion of  their  clergy,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  had  embraced  a  mode  of 
life  which  in  a  pecidiar  manner  entitled 
them  to  Roman  Catholic  reverence,  and 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  delighted  to 
honour.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
also  told,  that  with  the  same  tenacity  with 
which  Parliament  retained  those  laws,  it 
was  also  determined  to  resist  their  being 
put  into  execution.  Was  this  the  example 
of  loyalty,  obedience,  and  respect  for  law, 
which  at  this  juncture  especially  it  behoved 
them  to  set  to  distracted,  to  Roman  Catholic 
Ireland  ?  Either  these  penalties  were  ne- 
cessary securities  to  the  State,  or  they  were 
not.  If  they  were  not,  why  retain  them  ? 
If  they  were,  how  could  the  Government 
hesitate  to  put  them  in  force  ?  Why  was 
Mr.  Mitchel  transported  for  the  security 
of  the  State  ?  And  why  was  Dr.  St.  Leger 
of  Clongowes  Wood — equally  dangerous 
with  the  United  Irishman^  if  the  advocates 
of  these  penalties  are  to  be  believed  —  to 
escape  ?  If  the  Government  did  not  in- 
tend to  enforce  the  law  against  these  gen- 
tlemen— if  they  refused  to  prosecute  Je- 
suits and  monks  who  had  not  registered 
themselves  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
then  he  asked  what  right  they  had  to  pro- 
secute Mr.  Mitchel  ?  It  was  not  that  they 
had  no  evidence  that  they  declined  prose- 
cuting the  Jesuits  and  monks.  It  was 
only  last  year  that  an  honourable  Member 
of  this  House,  Mr.  Bickham  Escott,  whose 
absence  from  the  present  Parliament  he 
had  also  to  deplore — presented  a  petition 
to  this  House  from  the  prior,  monks,  and 
lay  brothers  of  the  Cistertian  Abbey  of  St. 
Bernard,  near  Loughborough  (one  of  the 
order  of  Latrappe),  in  which  those  reverend 
persons  not  only  described  themsdves  to 
be  male  religious,  but  further  stated  that 
they  were  such  in  violation  of  the  statute. 
■  Their  petition  was  printed  by  order  of  this 
House;  and  in  itself  it  afi^rds  the  very 
'  best  evidence  that  can  be  required  for  the 
conviction  of  the  petitioners,  if,  indeed, 
their  conviction  be  expedient  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  State.  But,  if  not,  on  what 
ground  can  we  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
prayer  of  the  petition;  and  by  the  repeal 
of  tbe  Act  which  outlaws,  restore  those 
exoolleut  religious  to  their  native  country? 
If  they  thought  that  the  present  law  af- 
fonlod  them  indispensable  securities  for 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  let  them  retain 
the  law.  But  if  they  retained  that  law, 
thev  wore  surelr  bound  to  enforce  it.     He 
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had  shown  the  House  that  there  was  a 
yiolation — a  contemptuous   violation — of 
that  law  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen, 
for  thej  had,  in  a  petition  to  that  House, 
stated  that  they  had  acted  in  opposition  to 
the   law,   and  that   they  sought   for   the 
adoption  of  this  Bill  to  screen  them  from 
the  consequences  of  that  violation.     If  the 
Legislature  refused  to  grant  that  petition, 
then  they  could  not  stop  short  of  enforcing 
the  law  against  them.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  House  thought  that  the  existing 
law  was  unwise  and  unchristian,  and  that 
it  was  ahsurd  and  impolitic  to  enforce  it, 
then  d  fortiori  it  must  he  had  to  retain  it. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  repeal  that  law 
under  certain  conditions.     If  he  followed 
his  own  bent,  he  certainly  should  be  better 
satisfied  to  propose  its  repeal  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  conditions;  but  if  they  must 
have  conditions,  they  at  least  should  not 
be  able  to  say  that  he  had  not  done  his 
best  to  lay  before  them  the  only  conditions 
which,  as   it  occurred  to  him,  would   be 
satisfactory  to  the  House,  and  such  as  the 
Legislature  ought  to  demand,  or  Catholics 
ought  to  grant.     Nevertheless,  if  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  knew  of  any  bet- 
ter  conditions — anything  rectius  istis,  he 
(Mr.  Anstey)  would  say,  candidus  imperii 
— let  them  be  proposed,  and  he  would  give 
them  the  fairest  consideration.     He  should 
always  be  found  willing  to  support  any  mea- 
sure which  tended  towards  the  mitigation 
of  the  existing  law.     If  they  decided  upon 
rejecting  this  Bill,  the  question  could  not 
rest  there;  an  agitation  would  begin  to- 
morrow out  of  doors  —an  agitation  influ- 
enced, it  might  be,  by  men  whose  ulterior 
objects  were  dangerous  to  the  State.     Let 
the  Legislature,  then,  not  consent  to  the 
absurd  and  unwise  delay  proposed  by  the 
hon.    and    learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Law). 
Let  the  hon.  Secretary  give  them  the  be- 
nefit of  his  own  testimony  in  this  matter, 
as  his  immediate  predecessor  had  done. 
He  (Mr.  Anstey)  was  not  then  a  Member 
of  the  House;  but  he  had  had  two  years 
ago   the   honour  of  witnessing   from   the 
gallery  one  of  the  debates  on  this  very 
Bill,  and  he  was  sure  that  it  must  have 
been  with  a  delight  not  inferior  to  his  own 
that  hon.  Members  heard  on  that  occasion 
the  testimony  of  the  right  hon.   Baronet 
the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  James  Graham) 
to  the  good  desert  of  the  Jesuits.     That 
right    hon.   Baronet,    then    Secretary   of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  declared 
on  his  official  responsibility,  and  with  all 
the  sanction  derived  from  his  long  expe- 


rience of  public  affairs,  that,  as  Home 
Secretary,  he  had  for  some  time  previously 
devoted  his  best  consideration  to  this  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  regarded  the  Jesuits,  and 
he  declared  that  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  secular  priests;  and 
that  there  appeared  to  him  no  reason  why 
these  laws  against  them  should  be  con- 
tinued any  longer;  and  that  the  only  thing 
that  prevented  him  at  that  moment  from 
undertaking  a  measure  for  their  repeal 
was  the  difficulty  of  consulting  the  preju- 
dices, but  still  the  honest  prejudices,  enter- 
tained by  some  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  respect  to  these  religious 
orders,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Jesuits.  He  (Mr.  Anstey)  was  sure  no- 
thing had  ever  fallen  from  the  present 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  filled  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  which  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  inconsistent  with  that  de- 
claration. Thus  they  had  the  testimony, 
and  he  appealed  to  it,  of  the  present  Home 
Secretary,  and  of  his  predecessor,  that 
there  was  no  ground  why  any  reasonable 
man  should  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
present  measure.  As  English  subjects, 
the  gentlemen  for  whose  relief  this  mea- 
sure was  introduced,  were  of  course  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  of  a  subject  of 
these  realms;  but,  in  addition,  let  the 
House  consider  for  a  moment  how  they  had 
confirmed  their  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  privileges  by  the  immense  aids  which 
they  had  given  to  the  increase  of  religion, 
morality,  and  science  in  Great  Britain. 
He  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  in  his  pos- 
session a  full  return  of  the  labours  of 
these  religious  orders  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  but  he  would  claim  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  whilst  he  laid  be- 
fore it  such  particulars  as  his  industry 
had  enabled  him  to  collect.  In  the  first 
place — 

Sir  G.  grey,  after  apologising  for  in- 
terrupting the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
begged  to  suggest  that  he  might  defeat 
his  own  object  by  entering  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion at  that  time,  and  he  advised  the 
hon.  Member  to  defer  any  further  obser- 
vations which  he  might  have  to  make  until 
the  House  had  divided  on  the  Amendment 
before  it.  He  was  afraid  that  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Anstey)  con- 
tinued to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Bill  at 
present,  he  would  be  followed  by  other 
hon.  Members,  so  that,  in  fact,  no  real 
progress  would  be  made  in  the  Bill  that 
day.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  could  assure  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  mado 
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cultivated  230  acres  more;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  their  services  to  science  and  reli- 
gion, they  had  established  two  schools,  in 
which  no  less  than  300  children  were  fed, 
clothed,  and  taught.  From  a  number  of 
other  dioceses  there  were  no  returns;  but 
the  gross  result  of  these  returns  was  this 
— there  were  2,205  secular  priests  in  Ire- 
land, and  about  300  regulars,  together 
with  about  200  more  who  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  order  of  priesthood,  and  who 
were  at  present  occupied  in  the  education 
of  youth.  There  were  62  convents  and  34 
monasteries  in  Ireland.  In  England  there 
were  these — in  Yorkshire,  one  Benedictine 
monastery;  in  Lancashire,  one  Jesuit  col- 
lege, of  whom  there  were  18  Jesuits  in  the 
house,  and  about  18  on  missions.  In  the 
western  district  there  were  one  Benedictine 
abbey,  and  two  Conceptionists;  in  the 
Benedictine  abbey  there  were  six  mem- 
bers in  the  bouse,  and  there  were  others  on 
missions,  for  whom  he  had  no  return.  Then 
in  the  central  district  there  were  one  Con- 
ceptionist  convent,  one  Redemptionist,  one 
Cistercian,  one  Dominican,  one  Jesuit,  and 
two  others;  making  seven  convents  or  col- 
leges of  religious  orders  in  the  central  dis- 
trict. He  had  no  returns  from  Scotland. 
With  respect  to  the  schools  of  the  orders, 
he  should  merely  trouble  the  House  by 
mentioning  those  that  were  taught  by  the 
Christian  Brothers;  and  he  would  ag^n 
take  Ireland  first.  He  found  that  in  Ire- 
land, according  to  the  list  which  he  had 
made  out,  there  were  no  less  than  .59 
schools  conducted  by  these  deserving  men, 
in  which  were  taught  7,760  children. 
He  found  that  in  England  they  had  estab- 
lished 34  schools,  where  4,400  children 
were  taught,  making  a  total  of  93  schools 
in  England  and  Ireland,  where  12,160 
children  were  receiving  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation. In  addition  he  found  that  by  these 
religious  orders  there  were  conducted  seve- 
ral Sunday  schools,  where  1,600  adults 
received  instruction.  From  this  list  he 
liad  been  obliged  to  exclude  Birmingham, 
not  having  accurate  returns  respecting 
that  town.  Besides  this,  there  were  4,400 
children  receiving  education  from  the 
hands  of  several  other  religious  <H*ders, 
whose  names  at  present  he  did  not  know. 
With  respect  to  their  almsdoeds.  of  every 
kind,  he  would  only  mention  one  fact. 
He  had  received  the  paper  which  he  then 
held  in  his  hand  from  the  Prior  of  die  Cis-i 
tercian  abbey  or  monastery  at  Loughbo- 
rough, who,  he  must  say,  gave  it  him  with 
great  reluctance,  for  the  House  must  feel 


this  suggestion  with  every  friendly  feeling 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  measure.  He 
trusted  that  all  future  observations  on  the 
merits  of  the  Bill  would  be  postponed  to  the 
time  when  the  House  went  into  Committee 
upon  the  Bill,  when  the  several  clauses 
could  be  fully  discussed. 

Mr.  law  :  I  hope  the  hon.  Member 
will  not  labour  under  the  false  impression 
that  this  measure  will  not  be  further  dis- 
cussed on  the  present  question. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  said,  he  had  understood 
it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  House  that  the  dis- 
cussion should  be  taken  then.  He  was 
very  much  obliged  for  the  recommendation 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  bound,  after  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Law)  to 
say,  that  he  could  not  now  close  his  obser- 
vations on  the  question  until  he  had  en- 
abled the  House  to  form  some  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  religious  or- 
ders had  entitled  themselves,  not  to  perse- 
cution, but  to  complete  toleration,  if  not 
protection,  on  the  part  of  that  House;  at 
the  same  time  he  would  promise  the  House 
not  to  repeat  the  observations  which  he 
was  about  to  make  when  the  Bill  reachea 
Committee.  By  such  an  understanding 
ihe  right  hon.  Baronet  must  see  that 
no  time  would  be  unnecessarily  expend- 
ed on  the  discussion  of  this  Bill.  In 
order  to  give  the  House  some  notion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  interest  with  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  deal  by  this  Bill,  he 
would  state  to  it  as  briefly  as  he  could 
some  of  the  statistics  relative  to  the  num- 
ber, &c.,  of  these  religious  orders  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  first  place  (to 
begin  with  Ireland),  he  found  that  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Dublin,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  the  number  of  the  regular  clergy 
amounted  to  83;  in  Kildare  and  Leitrim 
the  number  was  10;  in  Ossory,  15;  in 
Thurles,  15;  in  Cork,  22;  and  in  several 
other  dioceses  the  number  was  about  the 
same.  In  Waterford  and  Limerick  there 
were  14  regulars,  and  different  convents, 
besides  one  abbey,  which  contained  100 
members,  of  whom  14  were  clergymen. 
That  abbey,  he  need  not  remind  the  House, 
was  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Mount  Mel- 
leray,  one  of  the  few  institutions  in  Ireland, 
of  that  nature,  which  had  done  its  best 
(and  with  great  success)  to  supply  that 
part  of  Ireland  with  the  benefits  of  a  pater- 
nal government  and  a  resident  proprietary. 
The  members  of  that  abbey  had  brought 
into  cultivation  300  acres  of  land  formerly 
supposed   to  be    irreclaimable;  they  had 
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how  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
piety  it  must  he  to  trumpet  forth  the  good 
works  of  even  his  institute.  He  found, 
then,  that  from  the  heginniag  of  January, 
1847,  until  the  end  of  Novemher  last  (a 
period  of  eleven  months),  no  less  than 
34,093  people  had  heen  fed  in  that  one 
ahhey ,  1 1 ,545  houseless  had  heen  lodged. 
It  might  he  gratifying  to  the  House  to 
know  (in  answer  to  those  who  had  exclaim- 
ed against  almsdeeds  as  having  a  tendency 
to  create  and  perpetuate  a  race  of  paupers) 
what  were  the  numher  of  persons  relieved 
during  the  different  months  of  that  period. 
He  found  that  as  many  as  1,672  were 
lodged  in  one  month,  whilst  in  the  follow- 
ing month  the  numher  amounted  to  no  more 
than  414.  That  was  a  fact  as  honourable, 
in  his  opinion,  to  those  who  received  as  to 
those  who  administered  the  relief.  It 
showed  that  when  the  deep  distress  which 
had  overwhelmed  that  district,  in  common 
with  the  other  parts  of  England,  had  par- 
tially passed  away,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants became  immediately  less  in  the  like 
proportion.  Now,  these  were  the  good 
deeds  of  those  possible  convicts,  whose  in- 
terests he  stood  there  that  day  to  advocate. 
These  good  works  spoke  for  themselves, 
and  seemed  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  reli- 
gious orders,  **  Many  good  things  have 
we  done  in  our  day;  for  which  of  them 
will  you  now  transport  us  ?  '*  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  concluded  by  re- 
gretting that  the  advocacy  of  this  impor- 
tant question  had  not  fallen  into  abler 
hands.  He  relied  with  confidence,  how- 
ever, not  upon  his  weak  and  imperfect 
statement  of  the  case  of  those  whose  in- 
terests he  represented,  but  upon  those  sen- 
timents of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  fair  deal- 
ing which  were  implanted  deep  in  the 
bosoms  of  Englishmen,  to  which  he  was 
sure  no  appeal  could  ever  be  made  in 
vain. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  admitted  that  in 
the  arguments  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  advanced,  there  was  nothing 
which  was  discreditable  to  him,  entertain- 
ing the  religious  opinions  he  did;  but  he 
thought  that  the  House  ought  to  know 
fairly  by  whom  it  was  that  this  question 
was  urged,  and  under  what  authority  it 
was  proposed.  The  House  ought  not  to 
be  deceived  by  seeing  a  question  of  this 
kind  in  the  hands  of  a  private  Member; 
but  they  ought  to  know  the  authority  with 
which  that  hon.  Member  brought  it  under 
their  notice.  Now,  it  happened  that,  on 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Roman  Ca- 


tholic Directory  of  1848,  he  found  the 
following  statement : — 

"  19th  of  February,  1848. — Thomas  Chisholm 
Anstey,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Gregory,  by  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  and  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  great  services  in  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  for  his  endea- 
vours to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  statutes  imposing 
penalties  upon  Roman  Catholics." 
The  lion.  Member  for  Youghal,  therefore, 
was  a  member  of  a  military  order  of 
knighthood  conferred  by  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff. This  combination  of  a  military  with 
an  ecclesiastical  character,  was  not  im- 
common  in  the  Roman  Church;  witness 
the  Knights  Templars,  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Jesuits,  which  latter  were 
founded  by  Loyola,  himself  a  soldier,  and 
first  general  of  the  order,  which  still 
yielded  implicit  obedience  to  their  ge- 
nerals, the  successors  of  Loyola.  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  were  sin- 
cerely convinced  that  it  was  for  this 
kingdom's  good  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  should  prevail,  he  would  admit 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
justified  in  taking  the  course  he  was 
now  pursuing;  but,  if  experience  went  for 
anything,  it  was  powerful  to  show  that  all 
history  went  against  the  Jesuits.  As 
countries  gained  their  freedom,  the  Jesuits 
lost  their  power.  The  first  step  to  liberty 
in  every  Roman  Catholic  nation  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  Even  from 
Rome  itself  they  had  been  expelled.  What 
were  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  by  being  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  ?  And 
by  whom  was  that  order  established  ?  It 
was  established  by  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
who  deposed  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  wished  to  show 
the  nature  of  this  Order  of  St.  Gregory, 
so  far  as  it  might  be  gathered  from  the 
character  of  its  founder.  He  found  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Directory,  that  the  festi- 
val in  honour  of  St.  Gregory  was  especi- 
ally ordered  by  the  Pope  to  be  observed  in 
England,  and  indulgences  were  granted 
for  the  observance  of  it ;  and  on  that  festi- 
val certain  lessons  were  read  so  anti-social 
and  subversive  of  all  temporal  authority  in 
their  character,  that  their  use  had  been 
forbidden  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  Continen- 
tal States.  The  lessons  for  St.  Gregory's 
festival,  and  that  for  the  festival  of  Pius 
the  Vth,  who  pretended  to  depose  Queen 
Elizabeth,  were  suppressed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment  of  France  in  1829,  and  again  by 
King  Charles  the  Vlth,  in  1746,  but  reap- 
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peared  in  the  Paris  and  Lyons  edition  of 
the  Breviary,  published  in  1842,  page 
662;  m  the  Ratisbon  edition  of  1840; 
and  in  the  English  and  Irish  edition  of 
1846 :  all  these  years  were  not  long  an- 
tecedent to  the  troubles  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  France.  These 
festivals  were  in  honour  of  Popes  who 
had  practised  the  power  of  deposing  sove- 
reigns, and  of  absolving  subjects  from 
allegiance,  which  their  successors  still 
claimed.  [Mr.  Anstey:  No,  no!]  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  concluded  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  dispute  the  decrees  of  the 
Roman  canon  law.  In  Wordsworth's  Let- 
ters on  the  Church  of  Rome  he  found 
the  following  quotations  from  the  edition 
of  the  canon  law  printed  in  1839,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Con- 
sistory of  Saxony :  **  The  kingly  power  is 
subject  to  the  pontifical;  that  the  Pope 
has  a  right  to  depose  sovereigns,  to  dis- 
pose of  their  kingdoms,  and  to  absolve 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,"  &c.  From 
the  Pope's  assertions  concerning  his  own 
powers,  in  his  own  canon  laws,  published 
by  his  own  order,  the  following  extracts 
were  quoted  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  : — 

Oir    OATHS   OF   ALLBOIANCS. 

**  The  Apostolic  authority  altogether  cancels 
illicit  oaths,  as  the  Lord  says  by  the  Prophet. 
Isa.  Iviii.  6. 

"  The  Roman  Pontiff  absolves  from  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  when  he  deposes  any  from  their  au- 
thority.— Gregory  IX.,  Decret  ii.  pars.  c.  xv., 
q.  vi.,  p.  647." 

With  respect  to  the  deposition  of  So- 
vereigns, and  the  oaths  of  subjects  and 
soldiers,  it  was  said,  p.  648  : — 

"The  pontifical  authority  absolves  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance. " 

The  following  ancient  precedent  is  then 
cited  : — 

"  The  Roman  Pontiff,  Zachariah,  deposed  the 
King  of  the  Franks,  not  so  much  for  his  evil 
deeds,  as  because  he  was  not  serviceable  to  his 
own  power,  and  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  place 
Pepin,  the  &ther  of  Charlemagne,  and  absolved 
all  the  Franks  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
they  had  taken. 

"The  same  is  done  frequently  (auctoritate  fre- 
quenti)  by  the  Holy  Church,  when  it  releases 
soldiers  from  the  obligation  of  their  oaths.'* 

On  the  subject  of  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
excommunicated  persons,  he  found  the  fo  - 
lowing  passage,  p.  648  : — 

"  No  one  owes  allegiance  to  any  ezoommuni- 
eated  persons  before  they  are  reconciled  to  the 
H<dj  See." 

^      J  to  i  such  allegi* 


"  Oaths  which  are  against  the  interest  of  the 
Church  are  not  to  be  called  oaths,  but  perjuries. 
— Decret.  Greg  IX.,  lib.  ii.,  tit.  xxiv.,  cap.  27 
(vol.  u.  p.  358)." 

The  following  sentences  would  show  that 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  taken  by  ecclesi- 
astics to  temporal  sovereigns,  were  con- 
sidered illicit  and  void  : — 

"  Ecclesiastics  not  having  temporalities  from 
iaics,  are  not  bound  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
them.  Certain  laics  contrive  to  usurp  too  much 
on  the  Divine  right,  when  they  compel  ecclesias- 
tics, receiving  no  temporalities  from  them,  to 
take  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  but  since,  according  to 
the  Apostle  (Rom.  xiv.  4),  every  one  stands  or 
falls  to  his  own  Master,  we  prohibit  such  ecclesi- 
astics from  any  such  violence. 

"  We  declare  that  you  are  not  bound  'by  your 
oath  of  allegiance  to  your  Prince,  but  that  you 
may  resist  freely  even  your  Prince  himself,  in  de- 
fence of  the  rights  and  honours  of  the  Church, 
and  even  of  your  own  private  advantage. 

"  The  kingly  power  is  subject  to  the  pontifical, 
and  is  bound  to  obey  it." 

Now,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
said,  that  if  there  was  anything  required 
by  the  law  of  the  land  which  was  against 
the  law  of  conscience,  the  law  of  conscience 
should  prevail.  But  what  was  the  law  of 
conscience  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman  ?  It  was,  that  he  should  act  in 
accordance  with  the  decrees  of  his  Church 
— with  him  the  sole  rule  of  right  and 
wrong  was  that  which  was  laid  down  by 
his  Church.  If,  therefore,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  commands  of  the  councils  and  the 
Popes,  he  must  feel  himself  bound  to  resist 
every  statute  of  this  country  that  main- 
tained the  Protestant  religion;  and  in  op- 
position to  those  statutes  he  must  set  up 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  [Mr.  Anstey  : 
No,  no  !  ]  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman s'aid  *'  No;"  but  these  laws  were  em- 
bodied in  the  17th  canon  of  the  third  council 
of  Lateran;  it  is  there  affirmed  that  those 
oaths  are  not  to  be  called  oaths,  but  per- 
juries rather,  which  are  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Church.  Bishop  Doyle 
says  (Appendix  to  Irish  Education  Re* 
port,  p.  794) : — 

"  The  Thii*d  Lateran  Council  is  one  of  the 
General  Councils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ghuroh." 

In  the  27th  chapter  of  that  Council  it  ia 
affirmed — 

''  That  all  who  are  in  any  way  bound  to  here- 
tics should  consider  themselves  absolved  from  all 
fidelity  and  obedience  due  to  them  as  long  as  they 
persist  in  their  iniquity." 

Archbishop  Murray  admitted  that  the 
Council  of  Constance  was  general;  and 
Roman  Catholics  profess  that  they  recdve 
without  doubt  what  the  canons  of  the  ge- 
neral councils  declare;  and  one  of  tke  de- 
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crees  of  tbe  Council  of  Constance  is : — 
**  That  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  here- 
tics, to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church."  If 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  decretals  of 
Gregory  were  fully  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  could  not  help  trembling  for 
their  allegiance.  When  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  avowed  himself  as  the 
maintainor  of  the  most  extreme  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church,  it  behoved  the 
House  to  look  with  extreme  caution  at  any 
proposition  coming  from  him  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  this  country.  To  alter 
them,  for  what?  Did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  complain  of  persecution?  No 
such  thing.  Immediately  preceding  the 
convulsions  which  had  shaken  Europe, 
they  saw  the  Pope  of  Rome,  in  some  cases, 
insisting  on  a  renewal  of  those  obligations 
upon  Roman  Catholics  to  consider  his 
power  supreme  over  every  law  and  institu- 
tion of  any  earthly  potentate.  Within  a 
few  weeks  they  had  seen  dynasties,  insti- 
tutions, aye,  and  the  most  ancient  Powers 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  shaken  to  their 
foundations.  And  what  was  passing  even 
in  that  House  ?  Why,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Youghal  came  and  threatened 
them  with  agitation  if  they  did  not  concede 
the  measure  he  now  contended  for.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Arundel  had 
said  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  an  ag- 
gressive church.  He  never  doubted  it; 
and  they  had  evidence  of  it  before  them. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal 
was  an  illustration  of  the  aggressive  nature 
of  that  church.  That  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  threatening  them  with  agita- 
tion if  they  did  not  repeal  these  laws;  he 
did  not  ask  them  to  repeal  the  law  in  mise- 
ricordiam,  but  he  demanded  it  in  a  tone 
most  threatening,  and  almost  insulting  to 
the  House.  But  he  would  tell  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  Protestants 
were  not  to  be  deterred  by  threats.  The 
example  of  the  Continent  was  not  lost 
upon  them.  The  Protestants  desired  to 
persecute  none,  but  they  would  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  dictated  to  by  any.  And 
now  he  would  turn  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  beg  their  attention  for  a 
few  moments,  while  he  read  to  them  their 
own  expressed  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
religious  orders,  and  particularly  the  Je- 
suits; the  legalisation  of  which,  and  the 
formal  establishment  of  which,  in  this  coun- 
try, was  the  object  of  the  second  section  of 
the  Bill  before  the  House.  He  had  occasion 
some  time  since  to  question  the  manner  in 
which  the  correspondence  with  the  Court  of 
Rome  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 


ment, and  to  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs 
had  acted  disgenuously  towards  the  House; 
but  he  hoped  that  nothing  had  occurred  to 
induce  the  noble  Lord  to  suppose  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Switzerland.  He  found  in  the  cor* 
respondence  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Swit- 
zerland a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  to 
the  Marquess  of  Normanby,  dated  Novem- 
ber 16,  1847.  In  that  despatch  the  noble 
Lord  says — 

*'  The  British  Government  will  most  cheerfully 
join  with  the  other  Four  Powers  in  making  a 
friendly  and  conciliatory  offer  ;  and  will  be  truly 
rejoiced  if  Great  Britain  should  thus,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  allies,  be  instrumental  in  rescuing 
the  Swiss  nation  from  the  calamities  of  internal 
conflict.         ••••••• 

**  Now,  the  purpose  in  view  being  to  settle  a 
difference,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  seems  to  be 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what  are  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute ;  and  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  points  which  at  present  are 
practically  at  issue  between  the  Diet  and  the  Son- 
derbond,  and  which  seem  to  be  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  civil  war,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  separate  union  of  the  seven  cantons  in  the 
Sonderbond  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  proceedings 
either  threatened  or  begun  by  the  Diet  towards 
the  seven  cantons,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
cantons,  infringe  upon  that  principle  of  separate 
cantonal  sovereignty  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
federal  compact.  Now,  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  objection  which  the  Diet 
makes  to  the  continuance  of  the  Jesuits  in  Swit- 
zerland is  not  destitute  of  good  and  reasonable 
foundation.  The  society  of  Jesuits  must  be  looked 
at  both  in  a  religious  and  in  a  political  point  of 
view, 

"  In  its  religious  character  it  is  a  society  avow- 
edly established  to  make  war  upon  the  Protestant 
religion.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  small 
country  like  Switzerland,  where  two-thirds  of  the 
people  are  Protestants,  the  introduction  of  such  a 
society  should  give  rise  to  dissension  between  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant,  and  should  be  viewed  with 
aversion  by  the  majority  of  the  nation  ? 

"  In  its  ecclesiastical  character  the  society  of 
Jesuits  is  known  to  be  exclusive  and  encroaching. 
Can  it  be  surprising  then,  that  in  Switzerland,  as 
in  other  countries,  a  great  portion  even  of  the  Ca- 
tholic population  should  look  upon  the  Jesuits 
with  jealousy  and  dislike  ? 

"  In  their  political  character  the  society  of  Je- 
suits have  always  been  known  to  lean  to  arbitrary 
power,  and  to  be  averse  to  popular  rights.  Can 
it  then  excite  astonishment  that  this  tendency, 
which  has  made  the  Jesuits  an  object  of  special 
legislative  prohibition  in  France,  and  which  is 
well  known  not  to  have  been  without  its  share  in 
producing  those  events  which  led  to  the  French 
Revolution  of  July,  1830,  should  be  considered  by 
the  republics  of  Switzerland  as  dangerous  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  political  constitu- 
tions ?  Without  examining,  then,  whether  some  of 
the  persons  who  have  now  arrayed  the  majority  of 
the  Swiss  nation  in  arms  against  the  Jesuits,  have 
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or  have  not  ulterior  objects  in  yiew,  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the 
grieyance  of  which  the  Swiss  majority  at  present 
complain  is  a  real  one ;  and  that  as  long  as  that 
gricTance  continues  to  exist,  there  is  no  hope  of 
internal  peace  in  Switzerland  ;  and  it  seems  con- 
sequently to  follow,  that  the  Five  Powers,  who  are 
anxious  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  country, 
ought  to  begin  by  endeavouring  to  remove  this 
fertile  source  of  evil. 

•  "  Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  would 
suggest  that  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Five  Powers  to  the  contending 
parties  in  Switzerland  should  be  the  removal  of 
the  Jesuits." 

He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  begged  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  similarity  of  circum- 
stances in  this  country  and  Switzerland; 
both  had  free  institutions,  both  a  popula- 
tion two-thirds  Protestant  to  one-third  Ro- 
man Catholic.  He  did  not  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  this  coun- 
try. He  did  ask  them,  however,  not  fur- 
ther to  legalise  an  order  of  men  who  had 
ever  misused  their  power,  and  proved  them- 
selves the  enemies  of  toleration  and  free- 
dom. In  a  newspaper  which  was  patron- 
ised by  the  authorities  of  Stonyhurst,  a 
letter  had  appeared  containing  the  follow- 
ing extracts.  He  was  aware  that  it  had 
been  denied  that  the  Jesuits  were  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  newspaper  in  ques- 
tion (the  Tciblet);  but  it  was  a  newspaper 
which  was  acceptable  to  a  great  number 
of  Roman  Catholics.  It  appeared  that  the 
Papal  power  lent  itself  through  its  agents 
to  the  revolutionary  and  democratic  move- 
ments of  the  day  for  the  acquisition  of 
power.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
letter  in  question  would  show  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  the  present  day : — 

"  What  could  be  worse  for  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  than,  while  the  mass  of  society  was  be- 
coming, or  had  become,  democratic,  for  the  clergy 
to  be  thrown  in  complete  dependence  on  monar- 
chic or  aristocratic  influences,  against  which  the 
inmost  nature  of  the  people  revolted  and  rebelled  ? 

"  In  Prussia,  what  rescued  the  Church  from 
danger  ?  What  but  the  spirit  of  democracy  ? 
The  great  archbishop,  boldly  placing  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  Crown  and  the  bureaucracy, 
and,  from  his  prison,  striking  the  chords  of  a 
popular  sentiment  before  which  the  monarch  was 
forced  to  yield.  The  same  act  both  preached  re- 
ligion to  the  people  and  raised  up  the  people  against 
the  Crown,  swelled  both  the  multitudes  in  the 
churches  and  the  ranks  of  the  political  opposition. 
And  thus  the  aristocrat,  Mgr.  Drost.  Vischering, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  became,  without  intending 
it,  and  from  the  inevitable  pressure  of  the  times, 
at  once  an  apostle  of  God  and  a  tribune  of  the 
people. 

**  And  so  in       ra     .     Most  fortunate  and  pro- 

▼idential  do  wa  r       » it  that  the  Catholic  political 

Doi       VM ,  ^ferthrown  before  the  revolu- 

I  in  no  reject  a  eon- 


quest  over  that.  The  power  of  the  Crown  in  be- 
half of  the  clergy  was  no  more.  They  had  nothing 
to  hope  for  religion,  except  from  the  goodwill  of 
the  people.  And  now,  thank  God,  the  revolution 
comes  to  place  everything  in  its  proper  position — 
to  free  the  Church  from  the  odium  of  a  protection 
which  could  avail  it  nothing,  and  to  compel  the 
clergy  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  only 
source  from  whence  in  future  power  can  be  de- 
rived. 

'*  From  this  year  of  grace  1848,  we  suppose  that 
no  Catholic  can  be  so  blind  or  so  insensible  to 
what  is  passing  around  him  as  to  suppose  that  the 
mission  of  the  Church  is  to  reconstitute  the  world 
through  the  worn-out  crutches  of  an  aristocracy 
and  a  monarchy  such  as  once  had  place  upon  the 
earth.  If  these  old  institutions  are  to  continue 
much  longer — if  the  power  even  of  the  middle 
class  is  to  remain  permanent — if  society  itself  is 
to  be  saved  from  a  continually  recurring  anarchy, 
and  efforts  ever  followed  by  disappointed  hope,  it 
must  be  by  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  middle 
class  becoming  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
dustrial democracy,  making  themselves  its  ser- 
vants. •  •••••• 

"  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Church. 
She  cannot  die.  She  must  live.  She  must  suffer. 
She  must  overcome.  •  •  •  • 

"  To  do  this  she  must  identify  herself  with  the 
people.  She  must  become  their  servant.  She 
must  stoop  down  to  their  lips  to  learn  from  them 
their  diseases,  that  so  she  may  discover  and  apply 
the  remedy.  She  must  learn  their  new  dialect, 
in  order  to  teach  them  once  more  her  old  truths. 
The  heartns  of  her  consecrated  children  must  be- 
come democratic  in  order  that  on  that  only  pos- 
sible basis  to  reorganise  a  crumbling  world." 

The  language  of  Mr.  Lucett,  the  envoy  of 
the  Pope  to  the  Swiss  Diet,  was  also  sig- 
nificant of  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  the  present  moment.  Address- 
ing the  Diet,  Mr.  Lucett,  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope,  says — 

''  The  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  august  Pontiff 
whom  I  represent,  wish  to  advance  with  you  in 
that  course  of  progress  which  the  Church  has  so 
often,  in  past  ages,  opened  to  the  nations  that 
were  enlightened  and  civilised  under  its  auspioes. 
We  are  to-day  what  we  were  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  the  children  of  the  light,  as  the  apos- 
tle says.  Far  from  fearmg  the  day,  it  is  error 
that  seeks  and  cherishes  darkness;  light  is  the 
daughter  of  truth.  We  only  fear,  for  the  people, 
those  false  glimmerings,  those  deceitful  fires  that 
conduct  to  the  abyss. 

*'  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  social  state  of  past 
times  is  nearly,  and,  ere  long,  it  will  be  entirely, 
destroyed.  What  will  be  the  result  for  the  Church? 
The  Church,  always  consistent  with  itself  in  that 
which  is  essential  to  her — the  Church  will  aeoept 
the  social  transformation  of  the  age.  I  will  say 
more — it  will  not  only  accept  it,  but,  fidthful  to 
its  mission  to  promote  progress  in  the  life  of  na- 
tions, it  will  second  and  assist  that  transformation. 

"  Be  assured,  then,  that  the  Church,  certain  of 
the  perpetuity  of  its  destiny,  fixes  not  its  hopes 
exclusively  on  any  human  institution.  It  baa 
long  accepted  with  gratitude  the  fiivourt  of  tha 
powers  of  the  earth ;  it  does  so  still  where  that 
temporary  support  is  afforded  to  it.  Nor  wiU  it 
refuse  when  the  moment  shall  arrive  to  aoknov* 
ledge  the  great  principle  of  a  oomj^«to  i 
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between  it  and  the  State.  It  will  not  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate,  if  circumstances  so  decide,  to  in- 
scribe on  its  banner  that  noble  and  supreme  ex- 
pression of  tolerance  and  liberty.  It  has  long 
since  done  so  in  Young  America,  and  will  do  it 
again,  perhaps  to-morrow,  on  your  frontiers,  in 
one  or  other  of  those  countries  where  the  people 
BO  gloriously  struggle  to  conquer  their  indepen- 
dence, or  to  reconstitute  social  order  on  a  new 
basis.  Pardon  me  for  having  entered  at  such 
length  on  these  preliminary  considerations.  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  explain  ftiUy  my  real  views." 

He  bad  felt  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  call  tbe  at- 
tention of  tbe  House  to  tbe  language  used 
by  tbe  Papal  power,  and  tbe  more  es- 
pecially because  the  bon.  Member  for 
Yougbal,  tbe  exponent  of  tbat  power,  bad 
tbreatened  tbem  witb  an  agitation  in  this 
country  if  tbis  measure  for  tbe  legalised 
establishment  of  tbose  religious  orders 
wbicb  were  tbe  most  active  agents  of  tbe 
Papal  power,  was  rejected.  A  strong  band, 
tberefore,  must  be  kept  on  tbe  Orders  of 
tbe  Romisb  cburcb.  Tbe  Protestants  of 
England  would  oppose,  denounce,  and 
overturn  any  Government  which  sbould 
prove  false  to  tbe  Protestant  monarchy,  so 
far  as  to  deprive  itself  of  tbe  means  of 
counteracting  tbe  intriguing  designs  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  history  of  the  order  showed 
that  the  apprehensions  entertained  with 
respect  to  tbat  order  were  by  no  means  ir- 
rational. It  bad  excited  five  different  con- 
spiracies against  James  I.  before  he  bad 
reigned  a  year;  it  was  the  disturber  of 
Thrones,  tbe  enemy  of  peace,  and  the  ty- 
rant  of  tbe  people.  It  had  been  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Jesuits  were  the  crea- 
tures of  Rome;  and,  if  there  was  to  be  an 
agitation,  who  would  conduct  it?  The 
class  who  bad  proved  themselves  rebels  on 
the  Continent  would  do  so  here;  but  he  did 
not  believe  the  Jesuits  would  be  so  blind  and 
foolish — would  so  miscalculate  their  strength 
— as  to  raise  their  hands  in  such  a  cause. 
Should  troubled  times  arrive,  tbe  Protestant 
people  of  this  country  would  support  the 
dynasty  which  presided  over  its  destinies. 
The  Throne  was  founded  on  the  affections 
of  the  people;  and  tbe  Sovereign  was  not 
only  Queen  of  England  in  respect  of  po- 
litical and  civil  jurisdiction,  She  was  bead 
of  the  Church  of  England;  and  if  She 
would  but  arouse  tbe  feelings  wbicb  She 
bad  a  right  to  command  in  defence  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  the  State,  tbose  who 
might  be  suspected  of  harbouring  designs 
hostile  to  the  Protestant  constitution  and 
monarchy  of  this  country  would  be  baffled 
in  their  attempts.  But  be  did  not  believe 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  so 
infatuated.  If  they  should  be  so,  they  I 
would  excite  a  feeling  more  detrimental  | 


to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  to  the  propagation  of  it,  which 
was  alleged  to  have  been  so  successful, 
than  bad  existed  for  years;  and  he  at  least 
would  deprecate  tbat  spirit  which  might 
be  expected  to  follow — the  spirit  akin  to 
persecution  which  arose  out  of  popular 
movements,  He  trusted  the  House  would 
not  allow  itself  to  be  led  away  so  as  to  do 
violence  to  the  conscientious  Protestant 
feeling  of  England  among  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen  alike,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be 
hoped  they  would  allow  those  laws  to  re- 
main on  tbe  Statute-book  which  experi- 
ence had  proved  to  be  essential  for  tbe 
safety  of  the  State. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  wished  to  refer  to  one 
or  two  points  in  the  way  of  explanation. 
What  he  had  stated  was,  that  if  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  was  hostile  to  tbis  mea- 
sure, he  should  still  persevere  in  the  cause 
be  had  taken  up;  but  tbat  there  were 
others  who,  for  the  worst  purposes,  would 
raise  agitation  of  tbe  kind  he  had  adverted 
to.  The  bon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to 
a  decoration  which  be  had  received  from 
tbe  Pope,  by  wbicb  he  was  supposed  to 
have  bound  himself  to  the  principles  of  a 
certain  Pope,  who  emitted  in  bis  briefs 
highly  anti-social  opinions,  such  as  that  no 
faith  was  to  be  held  with  heretics.  Tbe 
bon.  Gentleman,  however,  was  wrong  in 
his  statement  of  tbe  fact.  The  honour 
which  be  had  received,  and  which  he  con- 
sidered a  great  one,  was  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  tbe  Great,  the  Pope  who  sent  the 
first  Christian  missionary  to  this  country, 
and  not  Gregory  IX.  Tbe  Pope  who  was 
the  author  of  the  decretals  to  which  the 
bon.  Gentleman  bad  referred,  came  much 
later,  and  was  not  tbe  Pope  in  whose  ho* 
nour  this  order  was  instituted.  If  tbe 
Pope  in  whose  honour  the  order  bad  been 
instituted  emitted  such  detestable  and  anti- 
social opinions  as  tbe  bon.  Gentleman  had 
spoken  of,  especially  the  supposed  doctrine 
that  no  faith  was  to  be  held  witb  heretics, 
he  (Mr.  Anstey)  should  have  regarded  the 
insignia  of  such  an  order  as  tbe  greatest 
possible  reproach. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  did  not  mean  to 
say  it  was  Pope  Gregory  IX.  He  adverted 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
who  deposed  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  and 
he  stated  tbat  the  order  of  which  the 
bon.  Member  for  Yougbal  was  a  member 
was  established  in  honour  of  that  Pope 
who  had  deposed  tbe  Emperor,  and  also 
that  tbe  lessons  used  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  his  festival  were  of  so  objectionable 
a  nature  that  they  were  suppressed  in  ya- 
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rious  Continental  countries.  The  princi- 
ples acted  upon  by  Gregory  VII.,  and 
enunciated  in  the  lessons  appointed  for  his 
Festival,  were  embodied  in  the  decrees  of 
Gregory  IX.,  and  formed  part  of  the  Ro- 
man canon  law. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SUR- 
REY  did  not  see  the  necessity  that  ex- 
isted for  dividing  the  Bill  into  two,  which, 
indeed,   he   regarded   as   an   uncalled-for 
obstruction  to   the   measure,    which   had 
already  passed  half  way  through  Commit- 
tee.    He  wished  to  advert  to  one  or  two 
points  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  these  dis- 
cussions.   Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
Tablet;  and  he  had  promised  to  some  Ro- 
man Catholic  friends  that  he  would  take  an 
opportunity  of  repudiating  the  statements 
made  with  regard  to  that  paper.  The  Tab- 
let was   stated  to  be  the  exponent  of  the 
Papal  power.     [Mr.  Newdegate  :  No,  of 
the  Jesuits.]      Well,  of  the  Jesuits;  but  if 
the  hon.  Member  who  said  so  would  read 
the  Gazetta  di  Boma,  he  would  find  in  it 
something  not  very  favourable  to  the  view 
he  had  expressed.     There  was  no  ground 
for  the  statement.     As  to  the  letter  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted,  a  contra- 
diction of  it  was  sent  to  the  Times,  but 
not  published  there,  though  he  believed  it 
had   appeared   in   some   other  paper.     A 
quotation  had  been  read  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber from  a  despatch  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  bearing  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  with  reference 
to  Switzerland  and  the  revolutions  on  the 
Continent.  Now,  the  hon.  Gentleman  must 
know  that  in  all  these  revolutions  the  Je- 
suits had  been  the  first  to  suffer.    Indeed, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  Jesuits  were 
the  most  loyal  subjects  of  any  Government 
under  which  they  lived,  whether  republican 
or  despotic;  and  he  might  state,  that  in  the 
late  war  between  America  and  Mexico  ten 
Jesuits   had  accompanied   the   American 
army  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruc- 
tion and  consolation  to  the  soldiers  profess- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  those 
of  the  Bill  especially  objected  to  by 

non.  Member.  When  they  came  to 
1  consideration  of  the  clauses,  the  hon. 
(ji  leman  would,  most  probably,  again  fa- 
T4  the  House  with  his  views,  and  it 
w      1  then  be  time  to  take   the  discus- 

i,  NAPIER  thought  it  was  essen- 

J      cessary   to  the  fair  discussion  of 

v  Murey  that  it  should  be  divided  into 

s.     The  Bill  itself  consisted   of 

parts,   and,  with  respect  to 


I  the  one  which  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the 
disabilities   of  the    Roman    Catholics,    he 
was  ready  to  say  that  if  there  were  any 
disabilities    still    remaining    offensive     to 
them,  and  which  could  be  done  away  with- 
out impairing  the  security  of  the  Protes- 
tant institutions   of  the  country,   he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  see  them  removed  from 
the  Statute-book.     He  was  not  for  retain- 
ing pains  and  penalties  merely  for  their 
own  sake.     But  with  respect  to  that  part 
of  the  Bill,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that 
there  were  no  Acts  of  Parliament  remain- 
ing  which    imposed    such  penalties;    and 
those  which   still   remained  contained  so 
full   a   recognition   of  the   principle,   and 
were  so  connected  with  the  very  fibres  of 
the  constitution,   that  they  could  not  bo 
disturbed  without  shaking  its  foundations. 
With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
related  to  the  Emancipation  Act,  it  intro- 
duced altogether  a  new  course  of  legisla- 
tion.    Now,  he  held  that  it  was  most  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  that 
a  clear  distinction  should  be  kept  betwixt 
the  loyal  Roman  Catholics,  subjects  of  the 
empire,  and  those  who  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  Power.    That  dis- 
tinction was  not  his;  it  was  one  already 
well  known   and  acknowledged,  and  had 
always  been  so.     Lord  Somers,  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  made  this 
distinction  very  clearly;  and  it  was  on  that 
principle  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  found- 
ed.    Dr.  Doyle,  in  a  pastoral  address  pub- 
lished in  1822,  stated  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  in  this  country  was  not  only 
tolerated   but  protected  by  the  law.     He 
(Mr.  Napier)  maintained,  therefore,  that 
the  loyal  Roman  Catholics  had  complete 
toleration.     If  it  were  not  so,  he  would  be 
the  first  to  stand  by  the  right  side  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  assert  their  right  to 
it.  When  the  measure  of  1829  was  passed, 
it  was  founded  on  the  evidence  which  had 
been  taken  by  Committees  of  Parliament, 
there  having  been  an  elaborate  inquiry  in 
1816,  and  another  in  1825.     After  that 
Act  was  passed,  it  was  declared  satisfac- 
tory  by  all  the   parties  most  interested. 
The  Catholic  hierarchy  in  1830  issued  an 
address,  signed  by  twenty-seven  prelates, 
in  which  it  was  described  as  a  great  boon 
conferred  upon  Ireland.     But  it  was  said, 
the  law  of  1829,  which  excluded  the  reli- 
gious orders,  had  been  violated,  and  on 
that  ground  a  change  of  the  law  was  de- 
manded.    He  denied  the  propriety  of  such 
a  course.     With  regard  to  the  loyal  Roman 
Catholics,  they  asked  for  equality  of  evnX 
privileges,  and  they  obtainea  theaiy  soeu- 
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rities  hemg  given  for  the  safety  of  our  in- 
stitutions. But  with  regard  to  the  regular 
clergy,  no  security  could  be  given,  and 
therefore  it  was  concluded  that  their  exist- 
ence was  incompatible  with  the  state  of 
things  in  the  country;  and  now,  because 
the  law  excluding  them  was  violated,  they 
were  asked  to  make  the  law  bend  to  them, 
instead  of  making  them  yield  in  the  con- 
flict to  the  authority  of  the  law.  If,  how- 
ever, it  was  said  that  matters  had  changed 
since  this  measure  was  passed — that  a  new 
order  of  things  had  arisen — then  let  there 
be  inquiry  into  such  allegations.  But  such 
a  Bill  as  the  present  should  not  be  passed 
without  the  House  being  satisfied  that 
such  changes  had  taken  place  as  to  render 
it  necessary.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs with  reference  to  the  Jesuits  ?  Here 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  read  se- 
veral extracts  from  letters  written  by  Lord 
Palmerston  in  his  correspondence  relative 
to  the  affairs  of  Switzerland  —  including 
the  one  to  the  Marquess  of  Normanby, 
dated  November  16,  1847,  previously 
quoted,  in  which  he  described  the  Society 
of  the  Jesuits  as  having  been  *•  avowedly 
established  to  make  war  upon  the  Protes- 
tant religion;**  as  being  *•  known  to  be  ex- 
clusive and  encroaching*'  in  its  ecclesias- 
tical character;  while,  in  its  political  char- 
acter, it  had  *'  always  been  known  to  lean 
to  arbitrary  power,  and  to  be  averse  to 
popular  rights.**  Such  was  the  language 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  with  respect  to  the  Jesuits  in  1847. 
After  such  evidences  of  the  character  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  would  ask  the  House,  were 
they  prepared  to  do  away  with  those  safe- 
guards in  this  country,  which  had  been 
adopted  in  respect  of  these  parties  in  the 
year  1829  ?  It  appeared  that,  from  the 
year  1575  to  1773,  the  Jesuits  had  been 
thirty-seven  times  expelled  from  various 
countries  in  which  they  had  a  footing. 
Every  authority  to  which  reference  might 
be  made,  showed  that  the  whole  principle 
upon  which  their  conduct,  and  that  of 
other  States,  was  founded,  was  this — that 
these  men  being  bound  by  their  system  of 
obedience  to  a  foreign  Power,  it  became 
necessary  for  every  country  in  which  they 
established  themselves  to  reject  them.  It 
was  on  that  account  that  in  the  Act  of 
1829,  with  the  utmost  anxiety  to  extend 
the  greatest  toleration  and  the  most  exten- 
sive civil  and  political  privileges  to  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  they  were 
obliged  to  accompany  it  with  precautions 
which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  re- 


scind. It  was  urged  that  if  they  could 
not  make  laws  to  expel  the  Jesuits,  there- 
fore they  were  to  give  them  particularly 
free  ingress  into  this  country.  Such 
being  the  state  of  things,  what  was  their 
protection  here?  He  would  answer,  it 
was  that  Protestant  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions— that  spirit  which  they  were  bound 
to  guard — that  spirit  which  they  were 
bound  to  assert,  to  act  upon,  and  manifest. 
They  were  willing  to  carry  out  emancipa- 
tion in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was 
enacted;  but  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  let  these  men  thus  by  a  side  wind 
into  this  country,  when  they  were  told  by 
a  Member  of  the  present  Government  that 
their  principles  were  such  as  had  been  de- 
scribed. He,  therefore,  called  upon  the 
House  to  separate  the  two  portions  of  the 
Bill,  and  discuss  them  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately on  their  own  merits;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  result  he,  for  one,  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  after  such  a  discussion. 
Mr.  FAGAN  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  G. 
Anstey),  that  the  clauses  which  he  was 
desirous  to  expunge  from  the  old  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  gratuitous  insults  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  realm; 
but  he  thought  that  that  body  had  too 
many  real  and  practical  grievances  to  get 
rid  of  to  trouble  thems^ves  much  about 
obsolete  clauses  in  old  Acts  of  Parliament. 
He  confessed,  therefore,  that  although  he 
was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  and  anxious 
to  repudiate  every  insult  upon  his  religion, 
he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  result  of 
the  measure  as  regarded  these  clauses; 
and  that  had  the  state  of  the  law  as  re- 
garded the  regular  clergy  stood  as  it  did 
in  1844,  he  would  have  felt  and  acted  in 
reference  to  the  clause  in  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  which  it  was  now  proposed  also 
to  repeal  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  he 
did  with  regard  to  the  clauses  of  the  old 
Acts  of  Parliament.  And  why  ?  Because 
up  to  1844  that  clause  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  was  as  obsolete  in  point  of  law 
and  in  point  of  fact  as  any  of  the  old 
clauses  to  which  he  referred.  Even  be- 
fore the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  it 
was  very  well  understood  that  that  clause, 
though  inserted  to  gratify  certain  parties 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  to  re- 
main a  dead  letter;  and,  in  accordance 
with  that  understanding,  it  had  never  yet 
been  carried  into  effect.  If  it  was  not  so, 
why  did  the  Attorney  General  not  carry  it 
out,  as  he  carried  out  the  Act  against  po- 
litical offences  in  Ireland  ?  In  1844,  how- 
ever,  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act  was 
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.passedi  by  which  the  secular  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  were  allowed  to  inherit 
property  by  succession,  instead  of  being 
dependent,  as  formerly,  on  the  honour  of 
trustees;  but  this  benefit  was  not  extended 
to  the  regular  clergy.  This  was  a  practi- 
cal gricFance  under  that  Act.  By  it  the 
regular  clergy  were  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  Act,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  were  to  have  their  property 
Tested  in  trustees.  He  had  known  several 
instances  in  which  this  had  been  produc- 
tive of  injury  and  injustice.  He,  therefore, 
demanded,  on  behalf  of  the  regular  clergy, 
that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  clergy  under  the 
Bequests  Act.  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
like borne  to  the  Jesuits  in  this  country, 
that  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  their 
favouring  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
religion  after  the  establishment  of  Protes- 
tantism. But  why  were  they  expelled  from 
various  countries  on  the  Continent  ?  For 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  al- 
ways the  determined  enemies  of  anarchy 
and  infidelity.  There  appeared  to  be 
rather  an  inconsistency  in  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  _ Member  for  Warwickshire  when 
he  accused  the  Jesuits  of  being  favour- 
able to  revolution,  yet  told  them  that  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Rome  to 
please  the  revolutionists.  In  conclusion, 
he  announced  his  intention  of  opposing  the 
Amendments  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Youghal,  which  he  considered  as  particu- 
larly insulting  when  coming  from  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

Sib  R.  H.  INGLIS  thanked  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Warwickshire  for 
the  very  able,  the  well-reasoned,  and  very 
conclusive  speech  which  he  had  addressed 
to  the  House.  Before  proceeding  to  notice 
either  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Anmdel,  or  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  last  spoken,  he  thought 
it  right  to  state  that  in  any  vote  which  he 
was  prepared  to  give  on  the  present  ques- 
tion, he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
give  a  preference  to  one  division  of  the 
Bill  over  the  other,  as  he  could  not  regard 
either  party  with  any  favour  whatsoever. 
He  would,  therefore,  leave  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork,  who  had  just  sat  down,  to 
settle  accounts  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  clauses.  Whatever  might  be  the 
value  of  the  proposed  clause  in  the  eyes  of 
its  Mover,  it  was  quite  clear  that  objections 
were  taken  against  it  by  parties  who,  should 
the  clause  pass,  would  be  interested  in  its 
operation.  With  reference  to  the  observation 


of  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Arun- 
del, that  the  opposition  to  the  measure  was 
obstructive,  and,  as  such,  injurious,  he 
could  assure  his  noble  Friend,  if  he  were 
then  present — and  he  was  sorry  in  his  ab- 
sence to  be  obliged  to  refer  to  anything  he 
had  said— that  he  never  entertained  any 
intention,  nor  did  he  think  any  such  was 
felt  on  the  part  of  those  who  acted  with 
him,  of  opposing  that  Bill  by  any  other 
means  than  by  such  as  were  not  only  tech- 
nically correct,  but  substantially  fair.  He 
believed  that,  pressed  as  they  were  to  alter 
part  of  a  Bill  which  had  not  only  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  Government  pre- 
sent and  absent,  but  likewise  of  the  late 
Administration,  it  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  Parliamentary  practice,  that  they 
should  do  their  utmost  to  secure  at  least 
their  rejection  of  that  part  of  the  Bill 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal  (Mr.  Anstey)  characterised  as  the 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  Bill. 
But  when  he  was  told  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  that  those  clauses  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  expunge,  were  not  only  inoperative 
in  effect — and  not  merely  so,  but  that  they 
were  thrown  in  our  teeth  on  the  occasion 
of  a  petition  presented  last  Session  to  the 
House  by  the  Monks  of  St.  Bernard;  when 
that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  challen- 
ged them  to  try  their  strength,  and  put 
the  law  into  force,  which  he  felt  it  incum- 
bent to  remove — he  resisted  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
come.  On  the  very  grounds  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  taken,  as 
well  as  for  other  intrinsic  considerations, 
was  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  prepared  to  agree 
to  his  proposition.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  made  an  attack  upon  the  laws 
of  England — ^upon  the  character  of  the 
Government,  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown.  **  Base,  cowardly,  unwise,  uncon- 
stitutional, absurd,  impolitic  conduct," 
were  the  terms  applied  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman;  "was  it  to  continue 
those  clauses,  unless  it  was  meant  to  en- 
force them?*'  By  the  terms  of  his  propo- 
sition the  clauses  were  inoperative,  and 
therefore  the  conclusion  he  came  to  was 
that  the  Government  was  plunged  into  the 
precedent  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  described  by  those  terms, 
strung  together  like  so  many  onions,  to 
which  he  had  referred.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  claimed  that  the  law 
should  be  changed  because  it  was  inopera* 
tive.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  there  was 
no  persecution,  and  therefore  his  proposi^ 
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tion  could  not  be  resisted.  He  asked  the 
Government  what  right  had  they  to  prose- 
cute Mr.  Mitchel,  if  they  were  not  equally 
ready,  under  an  existing  law,  to  prosecute 
Mr.  St.  Leger,  the  President  of  the  College 
of  Jesuits?  If  the  hon.  Member's  case 
rested  on  his  own  words,  it  appeared  there 
was  no  persecution.  It  should  have  been 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  object  to 
show  that  these  men  could  not  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  their  religious  worship.  They 
were  told  that  the  number  of  persons 
affected  by  the  law  amounted  to  one-third 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  em- 
pire, and  made  an  appeal  on  that  account 
for  its  alteration.  Yet  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Napier)  had  stated  that  the  clauses 
in  question  had  been,  before  the  passing  of 
the  Relief  Bill,  shown  to  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  had 
not  only  accepted  the  Bill  with  content- 
ment, but  gratitude.  The  experience 
which  they  had  gained  since  the  passing  of 
the  Emancipation  Act,  should  be  a  warning 
to  them  not  to  trust  to  the  arguments  and 
statements  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Youg- 
hal,  and  more  especially  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  also  demanded  the  repeal  of 
an  existing  law — that  which  was  passed  in 
1844.  If  they  were  told  that  the  question 
was  one  to  be  decided,  not  by  reason  or 
discussion,  but  by  the  efforts  of  people  out 
of  doors,  he  would  answer,  that  they  were 
not  to  be  biassed  by  threat  or  clamour.  So 
long  as  the  constitutional  institutions  of 
this  country  existed,  so  long  he  trusted 
they  would  do  their  duty  and  decide  calmly 
and  deliberately  on  the  question  before 
them.  With  the  hon.  and  leai-ned  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin,  he  too  would 
say,  **  To  reason  and  conviction  I  will  yield 
everything;  to  threat  and  menace  nothing." 
.  He  believed  the  present  matter  was  purely 
a  question  of  discretion  and  expediency. 
Another  minor  question  had  been  raised 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  as  to  what 
might  be  considered  the  correct  exponent 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
this  country.  It  was  not  enough  to  rest 
those  opinions  on  the  statements  of  indi- 
vidual Members  of  that  House  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  persuasion.  There  was 
other  evidence,  they  were  told,  circulating 
throughout  the  world,  of  the  nature  of 
those  opinions.  He  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Warwickshire,  that 
they  were  entitled  to  take  the  Tablet  as 
the  organ  of  the  opinion  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  population  of  this  country 
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professing  that  faith.  His  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Arundel  could,  in  his 
charity,  forgive  anything  addressed  to  him; 
but  he  could  say  nothing  of  that  portion 
addressed  to  tho  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Youghal  by  the  same.  The  hon.  Baro- 
net then  referred  to  the  Tablet,  and  read  a 
portion  from  it,  wherein,  in  contradiction 
to  something  stated  by  the  individual  to 
whom  the  article  referred,  it  was  said 
**  that  the  opinion  of  the  Pope  was  a  com- 
mand." If  that  were  the  case,  he  warned 
the  House  against  giving  any  more  autho- 
rity in  this  country  to  one  who  already  ex- 
ercised in  it,  not  by  law,  but  against  the 
law,  a  power  dangerous  to  its  best  inte- 
rests. The  attainment  of  that  extraordi- 
nary power,  however,  was  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Youghal  sought 
by  his  proposition.  He  would  refer  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork.  On 
a  former  occasion  it  had  been  observed 
that  England  was  full  of  Jesuits.  It  had 
been  said  also  that  one-third  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  Jesuits,  or  members 
of  some  of  those  religious  orders  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Bill  of  1829  to  di- 
minish or  exclude.  If  such  was  the  fact 
now,  while  the  law  stood  as  it  did,  what, 
he  asked,  would  be  the  effect  of  removing 
the  very  slight  barrier  which  resisted  their 
introduction?  He  could  not  but  feel  that 
there  was  in  that  circumstance  also  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  the  resistance  which  they 
offered  to  the  measure.  The  hon.  and 
learned .  Gentleman  might  have  reserved 
every  sentence  of  his  unprovoked  speech 
for  a  future  stage  of  the  proceedings; 
but  as  he  had  engaged  the  House  in  a 
discussion  on  its  principle,  he  was  not 
entitled  to  say  a  word  at  any  future  period 
of  the  discussion,  nor  attack  them  here- 
after for  any  delay  which  might  have  taken 
place.  He  did  not  like  to  refer  in  his  ab- 
sence to  anything  which  had  fallen  from 
his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Arundel; 
but  when  his  noble  Friend  quoted  the 
Jesuits  as  being  amongst  the  most  loyal 
subjects  in  any  State  in  which  they  were, 
he  could  not  help  asking  his  noble  Friend 
whether  there  was  not  a  most  singular 
consistency  in  error  on  the  part  of  every 
Government  in  Europe — a  consistency  in 
error  to  which  no  parallel  existed  in  history 
— that  in  thirty-five  instances,  within  the 
course  of  three  centuries,  these  most  loyal 
subjects  had  been  successively  expelled  by 
every  Government  and  from  every  country 
in  Europe?  He  would  ask  also  any  of 
their  advocates  whether  the  Jesuits  would 
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not  pr^er  romaining  in  this  oonntry  under 
existing  laws,  not  enforced  against  them, 
rather  than  remoye  to  any  other  part  of 
the  world-«-to  the  freest  or  most  despotic 
State  ?  For  his  own  part  he  helieyed  that 
a  great  practical  evil  existed  hy  the  pre- 
sence of  these  persons  in  this  country,  and 
if  he  could  not  remove  them  he  would  do 
nothing  to  encourage  them;  and,  therefore, 
he  was  prepared  to  give  all  the  opposition 
in  his  power  to  any  measure  which  would 
go  to  legalise  their  existence,  or  give  any 
further  power  to  that  Church  of  which  they 
were  memhers. 

Mr.  SHEIL  said,  he  would  not  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  more  than 
three  or  four  minutes;  but  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  quoting  a  great  authority  in 
favour  of  the  Jesuits,  which  might  per- 
haps countervail  that  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, and  that  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  had  been 
so  much  relied  on.  The  authority  he  was 
about  to  quote  was  no  less  than  that  of 
Lord  Stanley,  who  was  one  of  the  props 
of  the  corporation  of  the  Church.  Lord 
Stanley,  speaking  of  the  college  at  Stony- 
hurst,  said,  the  Jesuits  diffused  there  a 
useful  system  of  education,  and  were  of 
the  utmost  advantage  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  contented  himself  with  refer- 
ring to  the  authority  of  Lord  Stanley  on 
this  subject.  [An  Hon.  Membeb:  When 
was  that  spoken?]  In  1829,  upon  the 
very  clause  they  were  now  discussing;  but 
he.  did  not  think  that  that  circumstance 
took  away  from  the  authority.  Lord  Stan- 
Icy  had  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  Jesuits;  he  was  Member  for  Lanca- 
shire, and  Stonyhurst  was  not  a  vei'y  great 
distance  from  Knowsley.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances ho  thought  theauthority  of  Lord 
Stanley  was  not  inappropriate.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Jesuits,  it  was  admitted  that  the 
clause  was  inoperative,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  maintained  upon  the  Statute- 
book  a  stigma  of  no  avail  to  themselves, 
but  wounding  to  Koman  Catholics.  He 
thought  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  Fnglish 
criminal  law,  and  a  scandal  to  the  criminal 
code,  that  Jesuits  coming  into  this  country 
should  be  liable  to  transportation  for  four- 
teen years.  He  was,  however,  less  soli- 
citous upon  that  part  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
believed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land were  less  anxious  upon  it,  than  upon 
that  part  which  did  inflict  a  practical 
grievance  upon  them — he  meant  in  the 
exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  Lord  Chan- 


cellorship of  Ireland.  Aa  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  had  made  on  this  oc- 
casion a  speech  char^terised  by  the  foren- 
sic subtlety  by  which  he  was  so  much  dis- 
tinguished at  the  bar,  he  would  venture  to 
call  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  at- 
tention to  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  of  Ireland.  Upon  the  appointment 
of  the  present  Chancellor,  he  adopted  the 
course  of  writing  to  inquire  what  was  tiie 
extent  of  patronage  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  in  the  Church;  and  this  was  hia 
answer : — 

**  My  dear  Sheil — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
Ghuroh,  I  can  state  to  you  that  the  Lord  Chancels 
lor  of  Ireland  has  not  any  patronage  whatsoever 
except  under  an  Irish  Act,  by  which  he  is  joined 
with  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  the  three 
chief  judges*'  (one  of  whom,  the  Chief  Baron, 
was  a  Roman  Catholic),  "  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  in  the  patronage  of  two  pariihes— ^t.  An- 
drew's and  St.  Mark's,  in  Dublin.  He  has,  in  fiu)t, 
no  duty  to  discharge  in  relation  to  the  Eatabliahed 
Church  save  that  of  putting  the  great  seal  to  the 
appointments  made  by  the  Crown,  which  being  a 
matter  of  course" — let  hon.  Members  mariL  theae 
words — *'  I  know  of  nothing  connected  with  the 
office  that  ought  to  disqualify  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  from  holding  it ;  and  I 
can  sincerely  add,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bar 
of  Ireland  has  produced  men  abundantly  qualified 
to  do  honour  to  the  seals." 

He  knew  not  that  he  could  quote  a  higher 
authority  than  that  to  estahlish  heyond  all 
doubt  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
had  no  ecclesiastical  patronage  whatsoever. 
There  was  no  douht  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Memher  for  Tamwortb,  in 
excluding  Catholics  from  the  Chancellor^ 
ship  of  Ireland,  was  influenced  hy  the 
opinion  that  there  was  eoolesiaatical  patro- 
nage attached  to  the  office,  and  it  waa  so 
stated  in  a  dehate  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  Under  those  circumstanoea, 
was  it  not  an  act  of  common  juatioe  to 
alter  the  law  in  that  respect?  The  hoa. 
and  learned  Memher  for  the  UniTeraiij  of 
Duhlin  said,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  lahoured  under  a  praotioal 
grievance,  and  no  evil  could  arise  to  the 
Established  Church,  he  would  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  law.  He  had  demon- 
strated that  this  was  a  practical  grievance, 
and  that,  as  the  Chancellor  had  no  patro* 
nage  in  tlie  Church,  the  appomtment  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  to  that  oMee  conld  be 
no  evil  to  the  Church.  It  was  quite  olear 
that  the  proposition  to  divide  the  Bill  waa» 
he  would  not  say  an  unfair,  but  a  parljy 
expedient  to  delay  the  Bill;  and  to  debj 
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it,  In  this  instance,  was  olearlf  a  prooras* 
tination  of  right. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  could  not 
haye  mixed  so  long  with  Roman  Catholic 
families  and  with  Roman  Catholic  society — 
he  could  not  have  resided  so  much  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  as  he  had  done — 
without  knowing  and  feeling  that  there 
was  a  most  essential  difference  between  the 
dead  Papists  of  books  and  real  live  Roman 
Catholics.  He  certainly  fully  admitted  the 
evils  they  had  done  in  times  past;  but  all 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
quainted with — and  he  was  intimate  with 
many,  and  also  lived  not  very  far  from  one 
of  the  seminaries  of  the  Jesuits  themselves 
— were  as  harmless  a  set  of  persons  as  he 
ever  knew  in  his  life.  But  he  rose  speci- 
ally to  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  one  single 
point.  When  on  a  former  occasion  he 
brought  forward  the  instance  of  the  cook- 
boy,  as  a  proof  of  the  obedience  required 
by  the  Jesuits,  it  was  said  that  it  was 
merely  the  obedience  that  every  one  should 
observe.  Fortunately  for  him,  everything 
that  he  had  said  on  that  occasion  had  been 
exactly  misrepresented  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, and  an  attack  was  made  upon  him 
why  he  could  be  so  foolish  to  talk  about 
Roman  Catholics,  and  not  know  perfectly 
well  that  there  was  no  oath  of  obedience 
taken  by  the  Jesuits  that  was  not  taken  by 
every  Roman  Catholic  ?  There  was  no  dis- 
tinction whatever,  and  he  now  held  in  his 
hand  his  own  refutation.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber here  prctceeded  to  read  a  passage  from 
some  newspaper,  and  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  quite  willing  to  vote  for  every  prac- 
tical object  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  alluded.  Let  every  Roman 
Catholic  call  himself  what  he  liked — Jesuit 
or  anything  else.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
keep  him  out  imder  one  name,  for  he 
would  change  his  name  and  come  in  under 
another  directly.  Parliament  had  no  more 
business  to  make  laws  about  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religious  orders,  than  they  had  to 
make  laws  with  respect  to  the  Methodists 
or  other  Dissenting  bodies. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
divide  the  BiU ;— Ayes  142;  Noes  129  : 
Majority  13. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
ArchdaU,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  d. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 


Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baldock,  £.  H. 
Bateson,  T. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 


Beresford,  W. 
Bernard,  Visot. 
Blackstono,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
BoUing,  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  T. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon,  0. 
Dundas,  6. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goring,  C. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greenal,  G. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
H<amilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  n. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hoald,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H, 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  hon.  CoL 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 


Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
M'NeiU.  D. 
Mahon,  Yisot. 
Mandevillei  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
March,  Earl  of 
MaunseU,  T.  P, 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  0.  W, 
Palmer,  R. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  0. 
Powell,  Col. 
Prime,  R. 
Pugh,  D. 

Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton^.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rolleston,  Col. 
Ruflford,  F. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
TyreU,  SirJ.  T. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
ViUiers,  hon.  F.  W.  0. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  JB, 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
West,  F.  R. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Worcester,  Mara,  of 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TXLLSBB. 

Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 


List  of  the  Noes, 

Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
AgUonby,  H.  A. 
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Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
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Baines,  M.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G,  F. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
BrothertoD,  J. 
Brown,  W, 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
CaTendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Craig.  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duflf,  G.  S. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fagan,  J. 
Foley.  J.  H.  11. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
GrenfeU.  C.  P. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Henry,  A. 
Uervcy,  Lord  A. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hope,  A. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aldm. 
Jcrvis,  Sir  J. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lascellcs,  hon.  W.  L. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Locke,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'CuUagh,  W.  T. 


Magan,  W.  H. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Milnos,  R.  M. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'ConneU,  M. 
O'ConneU,  M.  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  Dr. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,rt.  hn.SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Towneley,  C. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Turner,  E. 
Watkins,  Col. 
Williams,  J. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wynn.rt.hon.  C.W.W. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 
Earl  of 


House  in  Committee. 

On  the  first  question  in  Committee  being 
put, 

Mr.  a.  STAFFORD  moved  that  the 
Chairman  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to 

a^ain. 

After  some  diBcuR.sion,   the  Committee 


divided  on  the  question,  that  the  Chair- 
man do  report  progress:  —  Ayes  111: 
Noes  161;  Majority  50. 

-  List  of  tlie  Ayes. 

Adderley,  C.  B. 
Archdall,  Capt. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Harrington,  Visct. 
Bateson,  T. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Bolder©,  H.  G. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bullor,  Sir  J.  T. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  Col. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dod,  J.  W.. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncufb,  J. 
Dundas,  G. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Farrer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Goddai-d,  A.  L. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Grenall,  G. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heald,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 


Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Liglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Knox,  Col. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Mandeyilie,  Viaot. 
Mannert,  Lord  C.  S. 
March,  Earl  of 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  W. 
Morgan,  0. 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Plowden,  W.  E.G. 
Powell,  Col. 
Pugh,  D.    • 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
RuflFord,  F, 
Sandars,  G. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H..  G. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
ToUemache,  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Willoughby,Sir  H. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wynn,  rt.  hn.  C.  W.  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 

TSLLIRS. 

Goring,  C. 
Stafford,  A. 


List  of  the  Ates. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S, 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Bailey,  J. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 


BeUew,  R.  M. 
Birch,  Sir  T.B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 
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Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duff,  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
East.  Sir  J.  B. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fagan,  J. 

FitzPatrick,rt.  hn.J.W. 
Foley,  J.  II.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,rt.  hn.  W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Greene.  T. 
GrenfeU,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
llawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hope,  A. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H, 
Hume,  J. 
Ilumphery,  Aid. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keating.  R. 
Keogh,  W.       , 
Kershaw,  J. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hn.  Sir  T.  F. 
Locke,  J. 
Luahington,  C. 
Ma<yiamara,  Maj . 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 


Mahon,  Visot. 
MaitUnd,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Milner.  W.  M.  E. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
MitcheU.  T.  A. 
MonseU,  W. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mure,  Col. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connor,  F. 
0*Flaherty,A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
PiUdngton,  J. 
Power,  Dr. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J, 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfiird,  A. 
Sadlier,  J. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
SheU,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Talbot,  J.  fl. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tenison,  £.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  C. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tynte,  Col. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Watkins,  Col. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
WUson,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
WyviU,  M. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TELLSBS. 

Aglionby.  H.  A. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 


No  further  progress  was  made  with  the 
Bill  before  Six  o'clock,  when  the  House 
adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  1,  1848. 

MiNDTKS.  Nbw  Ms  MB  SB  SwoRN.  Joseph  Randolph 
MuUings,  Esq.,  for  Cirencestei; 

Public  Bills.— !<>  Highways. 
30  Metropolis  Police. 

Reported, — Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland)  \  Administration 
of  Justice  (No.  1) ;   Administration  of  Justice  (No.  S) ; 
Protection  of  Justices  Arom  Vexatious  Actions. 
30  and  passed;  Tobago  Relief  and  Immigration  into  Bri- 
tish Guiana  and  Trinidad. 

PxTiTiONB  PRB8BNTS0.  By  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Ewart»  and 
other  Hon.  Members,  flrom  an  Immense  Niunber  of 
Places,  for  an  Extension  of  the  Elective  Franchise— By 
Mr.  Devereux,  fit>m  Wexford,  and  from  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Citinos  of  Dublin,  in  favour  of 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland.— By  Mr.  Alexander 
Hastie,  ftom  Members  of  the  Free  Churdi  Synod  of 
Gbugow  and  Ayr,  respecting  Quoad  Sacra  Churches 
(Scotland).— By  Mr.  Cobden,  from  the  Baptist  Congre- 
gation at  Eyre  Street  Chapel,  Sheffield,  for  Discourage- 
ment of  Idolatry  in  India. — By  Mr.  Broadley,  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congr^ation  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  at 
Keyingham,  Yorluhire,  and  by  other  Hon.  Members, 
from  several  Places,  for  Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day.— By  Mr.  Baillie,  from  Portree,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
and  by  other  Hon.  Members,  from  several  Places,  in 
favour  of  the  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Mr. 
Cobbold,  from  Dewsbury,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Certificates. 
—By  Mr.  Hastings  Russell,  from  Members  of  several 
Lodges  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  for  an  Exten- 
sion of  the  Benefit  Societies  Act— By  Sir  J.  Jervis,  from 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  Chester,  for  Ex- 
tending the  Jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts.— By  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  from  Tyrone,  and  other  Places,  for  En- 
couragement to  Schools  in  Connexion  with  the  Chureh 
Education  Society  (Ireland) ;  also  from  Armagh,  for  an 
Alteration  of  the  Imprisonment  for  Debt  (Ireland)  BilL— 
By  Mr.  Forbes,  from  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  for 
Kirkcudbright,  and  from  other  Places,  against  the  Luna- 
tic Asylums  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  WUliam  Miles, 
from  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Frame  Union,  Somer- 
set, for  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  Mendicants. — 
By  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  from  Leith,  and  by  other  Hon. 
Members,  from  several  Places,  against  a  Repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws.— By  Mr.  Hodges,  from  Poor  Law  Of- 
ficers in  the  County  of  Kent,  and  other  Places,  in  favour 
of  a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor  Law  Officers.— By 
Mr.  Masterman,  from  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Midiael,  Comhill,  London,  against  the  Public  Health 
BilL— By  Captain  Fordyoe,  from  Members  of  the  Seven 
Incorporated  Trades  of  Old  Aberdeen,  suggesting  the 
Grant  of  Loans  for  Railways  (Scotland). 


SIR  THOMAS  TURTON. 

Viscount  JOCELYN  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  if  the  reports  which  had 
appeared  in  the  puhlic  papers  to  the  effect 
that  great  deficiencies  had  heen  discovered 
to  exist  in  the  accounts  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  India,  amount- 
ing, it  was  said,  to  less  than  100,000^.,  were 
true;  and  if  so,  whether  these  deficiencies 
were  to  he  made  up  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment or  by  the  East  India  Company? 
He  also  wished   to  know  whether  it  was 
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the  intention  of  Govemment  to  take  any 
steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
disgracefid  conduct  ? 

Sm  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  :  With  extreme 
regret  he  had  to  state,  in  reply  to  the 
nohle  Lord,  that  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  the 
Registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at 
Calcutta,  had  heen  guilty  of  the  offence 
imputed  to  him.  The  defalcations  of  the 
registrar,  though  not  amounting  to  so  large 
a  sum  as  the  nohle  Lord  had  stated,  were 
still  very  large,  and  the  securities  he  gave 
when  he  accepted  the  office,  would,  if  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose,  go  hut  a  little  way 
in  making  them  up.  With  respect  to  the 
nohle  Lord's  second  question,  he  was  sorry 
to  say  he  could  not  give  him  a  satisfactory 
answer.  The  East  India  Company  pro- 
tested against  the  deficiency  heing  charged 
on  the  revenues  of  India;  and  he  feared  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  protest  against  its  heing 
charged  on  the  revenue  of  England.  With 
respect  to  the  third  question,  he  had  to  in- 
form the  nohle  Lord  that  on  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  from  India,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  consult  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown 
with  respect  to  the  punishment  of  the  party 
implicated,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  would  not  he  advisahle  to  indict  him;  hut 
the  opinion  of  that  Gentleman  was  not  fa- 
vourable to  such  a  course.  He  (Sir  J.  C. 
Hobhouse)  had  informed  the  Government 
of  India  of  the  circumstance,  and  the  au- 
thorities in  that  country  were  preparing  a 
measure  by  which  they  would  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  any  such  delinquency. 

OATHS  OF  MEMBERS— THE  FRANCHISE. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  wish.  Sir,  to 
give  two  notices  of  Motions.  The  first  is, 
of  my  intention  on  Monday  next  to  ask  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  the  form  of 
oath  which  is  taken  by  Members  on  taking 
their  seats  in  Parliament.  The  other  is, 
that  on  Friday  next  I  will  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
existing  law  as  makes  it  necessary  to  pay 
the  assessed  taxes  before  registration  as 
electors  for  cities  and  boroughs. 

WRIT  FOR  DERBY. 

Mr.  COLVILE  rose  to  move— 

«  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to 

the  Clefk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  New  Writ 

lor  the  electing  of  two  Burgesses  to  serve  In  this 

WPtent  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Derby, 

room  of  the  right  hon.  Edward  Frederick 

-■»««A  Gowor,  whose  Election  has  been  detcr- 

1  to  be  void." 


lie  disclaimed  all  party  motives^  and  felt 
convinced  that  the  House  would  be  influ- 
enced only  by  considera£ions  of  right  in 
whatever  determination  they  might  arrive 
at.  Ho  was  as  anxious  for  inquiry  as 
any  Member  in  the  House ;  but  mean- 
time he  thought  the  writ  should  be 
granted. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  would  ask  how  many 
Members  who  had  read  this  petition  from 
a  town  of  45,000  inhabitants,  and  how 
many  who  had  not  read  it,  were  prepared 
to  tnfle  with  the  privileges  of  2,000  per- 
sons, representing  the  political  power  of 
that  town?  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  proceedings  of  thai  House 
upon  this  subject  if  they  withheld  this  writ  ? 
A.  offered  a  bribe  to  B.,  and  B.  received  it; 
0.  petitioned  against  both,  and  all  three 
were  then  disfranchised.  That  was  the 
justice  that  that  House  was  prepared  to 
deal  out.  Why,  supposing  C.  to  have  the 
average  amount  of  common  sense,  he  would 
of  course  bo  very  unwilling  to  present  a 
petition,  enter  into  recognisances,  and  in- 
cur a  large  expenditure,  when  he  knew 
that  the  result  would  be  his  own  disfran- 
chisement. Two  were  guilty,  one  was  in- 
nocent, and  the  whole  three  were  punished 
equally.  Could  that  be  called  impartial 
justice  ?  And  yet  it  was  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  those  who  considered  themselves 
models  of  fairness.  If  the  result  of  eleo- 
tion  petitions  were  to  be,  that  all  parties, 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  were  to  be 
punished  with  disfranchisement,  the  na- 
tural result  would  be,  that  those  who  were 
innocent  would  rather  allow  corruption  to 
go  on,  than  take  a  step  which  must  end  in 
their  own  political  destruction.  Let  them 
not,  by  refusing  to  issue  this  writ  to  a 
town  containing  a  population  of  45,000, 
establish  for  themselves  a  character  for  in- 
justice and  oppression.  It  was  quite  un- 
reasonable that  this  writ  should  be  sus- 
ponded  until  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Flint  was  passed.  That 
Bill  had  now  been  before  the  House  seven 
weeks,  and  it  had  still  to  go  through  Com- 
mittce,  to  go  through  a  third  readmg,  and 
to  be  passed  by  the  other  House;  and  if 
double  the  length  of  time  that  had  already 
elapsed  had  still  to  elapse  before  those 
forms  could  be  complied  with,  be  asked 
the  House  where  by  that  time  would  be 
the  present  Session  ?  Time  aft^  time, 
and  day  after  day^  the  glaring  injuftiee 
they  were  inflicting  on  the  consUtuenciei 
of  this  kingdom  should  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  country;  and  time  after 
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time»  and  day  after  day,  diyisions  should 
test  who  those  Members  were,  who,  pro% 
fessing  purity  and  patriotism,  were  still 
determined  to  withhold  from  their  fellow- 
subjects  those  political  privileges  to  which 
they  were  so  justly  entitled. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  as- 
sumed that^  by  refusing  to  issue  the  writ, 
they  would  be  acting  unjustly  to  their  fel 


low-subjects.  The  fact  was  just  the  reverse. 
Certain  corrupt  practices  nad  extensively 
taken  place,  and  therefore  it  was  but  justice 
to  the  community  at  large  not  to  allow  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  those  practices  to 
continue  them.     Although  the  necessary 
course  to  be  taken  might  be  hard  upon  in- 
dividuals, it  was  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  great  body  of  the  community.     When 
the  first  writ  this  Session  was  moved  for, 
he   stated  his  views  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  namely,  that  where  a  Committee 
of  that  House  had  investigated  charges  of 
bribery,  and  had  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  subject,  a  rule  ought  to 
be  laid  down  that  no  writ  should  be  issued 
for  any  borough  before  an  inquiry  had 
been  instituted  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  corrupt  practices  had  been  carried  on; 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  apply  a  remedy. 
Such  was  evidently  the  intention  of  that 
House  in  the  rule  which  declared  that  any 
corrupt  practices  at  elections  were  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House.     In  con- 
formity with  that  rule  he  still  objected  to 
their  issuing  any  writ  where  the  report  of 
the  Committee  had  eitpressly  stated  that 
the  electors  had   been  guilty  of  cornipt 
practices.      The    Committee  reported   in 
this  Case,  that  a  certain  humber  of  indi- 
viduals had  been  bribed,  and  that  it  was 
the  custom  in  Derby,  and  observed  at  the 
last  election,  for  a  certain  number  of  elec- 
tors to  be  placed  upon  committees  in  order 
to  be  paid  for  their  services.    It  was  there- 
fore the  duty  of  the  House  to  suspend  the 
writ,  in  order  to  prevent  these  persons  be- 
ing guilty  of  a  repetition  of  such  practices. 
In  justice  to  the  countrv  at  large,  and  to 
uphold  the  Standing  Orders  of  that  House, 
he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  against  the  issuing  of  this  writ. 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  apprehended  that 
the  question  before  the  House  was  not  an 
inquiry  into  the  extent  to  which  corruption 
had  existed  at  the  last  election  for  the 
borough  of  Derby,  and  at  previous  elec- 
tions; but,  whether  the  evidence  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Committee,  and  re- 
.  fbrred  to  in  the  special  report,  was  sufii- 
oient  to  justify  them  in  suspending  thei 


writ  for  an  indefinite  period.      No  one 
wanted  to  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of 
throwing  a  veil  over  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion; but  he  must  say  that  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  that  charge  rather  than  agree  to 
an  indefinite  suspension  of  the  writ  for  a 
large    constituency,   on  a  large  part   of 
which  not  the  slightest  imputation  existed. 
This  case  was  totally  distinct  from  that  of 
Yarmouth.      In  the   Yarmouth  case  the 
report  stated  that  great  corruption  existed 
amongst  the  freemen,  and  that  the  corrup- 
tion was  amongst  the  freemen  only.     It 
was  therefore  recommended  that  the  free- 
meen  should  be  disft*anchised  before  the 
writ  was  issued.     But  the  Committee  had 
made  no  such  recommendation  in  the  case 
of  Derby.     They  only  stated  that  a  prac- 
tice existed  at  the  last  election  of  placing 
freemen  as  members  of  nominal  commit- 
tees, and  paying  them  for  their  services. 
The  charges  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee   referred   to   only  about    400 
out  of  the    1,900  of  whom  the  consti- 
tuency consisted;  and  upon  the  remaining 
1,500  not  the  slightest   imputation  had 
been  cast.     He  certainly  thought  that  fur- 
ther inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted,  with  a 
view  to  the  disfranchisement  of  those  par- 
ties who  had  been  guilty  of  those  corrupt 
practices,  or  to  apply  any  other  legislative 
remedy  that  might  be  considered  expedi- 
ent.     If  the  writ  were  now  refused,  he 
apprehended  that  the  same  grounds  would 
exist  for  refusal  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Session^  or  until  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Flint,  which  could  scarcely 
pass  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  before 
the  termination  of  this  Session,  had  passed, 
and  the  inquiry  which  that  Bill  proposed 
to  sanction  had  been  carried  to  a  conclu- 
sion.    If  they  refused  to  issue  this  writ, 
they  would  sanction  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that  in 
no  case  where  a  Member  was  unseated  for 
bribery,  whatever  the  amount  of  evidence 
might  be,  however  few  the  cases  of  bribery 
committed,  the  writ  should  not  issue  until 
an  inquiry,  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature, 
had  been  instituted  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
bribery   that  had  been  committed.      He 
must  say,  without  expressing  an  opinion  as 
to  what  course  would  be  right  for  the  House 
to  take  in  any  other  case,  he  thought  the 
House  had  already  marked  its  sense  of  the 
conduct  of  the  freemen  of  the  borough  of 
Derby,  by  suspending  for  a  considerable 
period  the  issuing  of  the  writ,  and  by  re- 
fusing the  borough  the  right  of  being  re- 
presented for  a  considerable  number  of 
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He  thoaght  it  was  quite  right 
also  that  Tortfaer  inquiry  should  take  place, 
but  he  did  not  see  any  reason,  pending  that 
inquixy,  that  1,500  ten-pound  household- 
ers, against  whom  no  imputation  had  been 
cast,  should  be  unrepresented.  Without 
reference  to  what  the  opinion  upon  this 
subject  of  anj  other  Gentleman  with  whom 
he  was  connected  might  be,  he  should  cer- 
tainly vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  it  would 
be  perfectly  easy  to  retam  Derby  in  the 
schedule;  but  what  possible  object  would 
there  be  in  the  inquiry  if  the  writ  were 
issued?  The  certain  consequence  of  issu- 
ing the  writ  now  would  be,  that  the  very 
parties  that  the  Committee  had  informed 
the  House  were,  not  only  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, but  at  preceding  elections,  invariably 
paid  in  one  shape  or  another  for  their 
votes,  would  of  course  take  very  good  care 
that  the  next  election  should  be  perfectly 
pure,  and  at  the  inquiry  that  would  take 
place  it  would  be  proved  that  one  election 
had  passed  over  with  comparative  purity; 
and  yet  the  object  of  the  inquiry  would  be 
to  punish  those  very  individuals  they  were 
now  to  exonerate  and  reward,  by  again  al- 
lowing the  exercise  of  their  political  privi- 
leges. He  could  not  see  how  they  could 
now  issue  this  writ  with  consistency,  after 
the  statements  that  were  made  a  short 
time  ago.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
now  wUling  to  consent  to  the  issue  of  this 
writ,  on  account  of  the  delay  that  had 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Flint.  He  ventured, 
when  this  case  was  before  the  House  on  a 
former  occasion,  namely,  seven  weeks  ago, 
to  call  upon  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  to  bring  in  that  Bill  him- 
self; because  such  a  Bill  in  the  hands  of  his 
hon.  Friend  must  be  prosecuted  without  any 
prospect — much  less  certainty— of  success. 
He  firmly  believed  that  if  they  now  issued 
this  writ,  the  Bill  of  his  hou.  Friend  would 
linger  in  its  present  state  until  the  end  of 
the  Session,  and  the  result  of  issuing  this 
writ  would  be  that  they  must  issue  all  the 
others.  He  could  not  himself  see  that 
there  was  much  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  cases  of  Yarmouth  and  Derby. 
In  the  case  of  Derby,  nine  acts  of  bribery 
were  reported,  which  were  considered  suffi- 
eient  for  the  Committee  to  report.     The 

It  of  the  inquiry  might  prove  that  Yar- 
1     I       iras  grossly  guilty,  and  Derby  com- 

auvely  innocent;  but  as  the  information 
"6  the  House  at  present  stood,  no  dis- 


tinction appeared  between  the  two,  and  he 
felt  confident  that  if  they  now  issued  the 
writ,  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  would  not 
be  persevered  in  this  Session;  there  would 
be  no  investigation  into  the  case;  and,  if 
that  were  so,  he  must  say  he  thought  thej 
would  be  trifling  with  the  question  alto- 
gether, and  it  would  have  been  better  if 
they  had  never  stopped  any  o^  these  writs. 
He  also  thought  that  such  a  course  would 
be  stamping  their  character  with  vacilla- 
tion, and  would  lead  the  country  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  propositions  which  had 
been  made  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Sir  J.  HANMER  said  that,  after  what 
he  had  heard  from  the  right  hon.  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department,  he  felt 
that  the  chance  of  his  passing  the  Borough 
Elections  Bill  was  very  remote.  If  the 
House  should  issue  a  writ  to  a  borough 
which  was  tainted  by  corruption,  the  main 
argument  in  favour  of  proceeding  rapidlj 
with  his  BiU,  would  be  removed.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  should  have  made  some  pro- 
gress with  the  Bill  in  Committee,  if»  when 
he  proposed  that  the  House  should  go  into 
Committee  on  it,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth  had  not  made  a  long  speech  which 
nobody  wanted  to  hear.  This  was  not  a 
fortunate  day  to  propose  the  issuing  of  a 
writ  for  Derby,  for  had  they  not  heard  a 
case  as  great  and  as  important  as  that  of 
Derby  reported  to-day  ?  The  borough  of 
Leicester  had  been  found  so  utterly  cor- 
rupt, that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  recom- 
mended that  case  to  the  particidar  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  With  respect  to  his 
Bill,  he  believed  that  if  Gentlemen  would 
meet  it  fairly  it  might  be  decided  upon  in 
the  course  of  next  week. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  was  anxious  to  vindi- 
cate his  conduct  in  respect  to  this  measure 
from  a  suspicion  of  his  being  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  connive  at  corruption  or 
bribery  in  the  borough  of  Derby.  That 
which  influenced  him  in  the  matter  was 
the  opiDion  he  entertained  as  to  the  dan- 
gerous power  of  the  House  in  suspending 
the  issue  of  writs.  He  could  foresee  a  pe- 
riod when  that  power  might  be  used  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  majority,  and  to 
the  suppression  of  a  free  and  independent 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  It  had  been  said  that  there 
were  many  constituencies  among  whom 
practices  similar  to  those  prevailing  at 
Derby  were  to  be  found.  If  that  were  so, 
the  House  would  soon  have  petitions  from 
those  boroughs  for  the  suspension  of  the* 
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writs,  if  the  House  were  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple that  was  now  contended  for.  The 
result  would  he,  that  a  large  numher  of 
horoughs  would  soon  he  altogether  unre- 
presented. He  did  not  helieve  that  the 
issuing  of  the  writ  in  this  case  would  at  all 
affect  the  power  of  the  House  to  inquire 
into  the  practices  of  corruption  in  the  ho- 
rough  of  Derhy.  He  was,  therefore,  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  the  issuing  of  the  writ. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  was  astonished  at  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
He  could  not  understand  why,  when  the 
people  in  every  horough  in  the  country 
were  complaining  of  the  corrupt  practices 
that  were  carried  on  at  the  late  election, 
the  Government  should  come  forward  and 
throw  their  shield  over  the  evildoers.  The 
suspicion  entertained  hy  the  people  against 
the  Government  was  not  only  very  strong, 
hut  was  hecoming  daily  much  more  strong, 
and  he  would  warn  the  Government  that 
they  must  he  prepared  either  to  assist  in 
effecting  further  social  and  political  re- 
forms, or  give  up  the  Government.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  freemen  were  chiefly 
the  guilty  parties  at  the  recent  elections; 
hut  he  would  ask  whether  the  101,  house- 
holders were  altogether  free  from  guilt? 
He  would  inflict  punishment  not  only  on 
the  parties  who  committed  the  wrong, 
hut  on  those  who  connived  at  it.  He  sus- 
pected that  a  large  portion  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  bought  their  places, 
and  were  not  the  freely-elected  Members 
of  the  people. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  136;  Noes 
153  :  Majority  17. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  n.  J. 
Baldock,  E.  II. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Bairington,  Visct. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W, 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  ht)n.  Capt. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Bolder©,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyd,  J. 

Bramston.  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 


Brooke,  Lord 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Buller,  C. 
Carew,  W.  IL  P. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
ConoUy,  Col. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd, G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Forbes,  W. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 


Galway,  Viact. 
Godson,  R. 
Goring,  C. 

Goulburn,  right  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greene,  T. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
HaU,Col. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hudson,  G. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Knox,  Col. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col.   • 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Master  man,  J. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
MUes,  W. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Noel.  hon.  G.  J. 
O'ConneU,  M.  J. 

List  of 

Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anderson,  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Barkly,  H. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
CaUaghan,  D. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Clay.  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  F. 


O'Connor,  F. 
Oswald,  A. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Raid,  Col. 
Reudlesham,  Lord 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Rufford,  F. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scaham,  Visct. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  E.    • 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  hon.  J.  F. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Verner,  Sir.  W. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Walsh.  Sir  J.  B. 
Watkins,  Col. 
Willoughby,  Sir  U. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Colvile,  C.  R. 
Stafford,  A. 

the  Noes. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Devcreux,  J.  T. 
D'  Eyncourt,  rt.  hn.  C.  T. 
Divett,  E. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
EUice,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
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Fergus  J. 
>Vr«tt»wi,  Col, 

Fox.  W.  J. 
Ftvwft.  1\  H. 

i«iKMtt«  rt.  bon.  T.  M. 
i;bd«t««^  H.  Imi.W.  E. 

iinduim.  Tt.  boa.  Sir  J. 
GrttttMk.  IL 

l«w«t«  :Jiir  J, 
lUl^lmHt«.LcdtJ.  F. 

KvvO.  Sir  A, 

KuKijt.  ^>ek,  r,  J,  U 
lAaic(>jtsvtt«  Js  II. 

Ij»0m^^  Wot.  iViL 

>Uni».  J. 
\t;:*c^.  W    V   F. 

vv,v.wc\  r.  \ 

XlhvryjKi.  U.  K.  ^«. 

>bfttvt.  U 


Mostyn,  hon.  E, 
Munu,  G.  F. 
NoiT^ys,  Lord 
Nug^t.  Sir  P. 
iVBrien,  J. 
iVFlahertT,  A. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
'  l^ttiaon,  J. 
Peel,  rt,  hon.  Sir  R. 
PenaartM.  E.  W.  W, 
Per*H.  R. 
Pi^ow,  F. 
inikinctOD,  J. 
Howd^o,  W.  H.  C. 
Powiett,  Lord  W. 
Rawdon.  OoL 
Rieaurdo.  O. 
Riclunl»,  R, 
RiK-be.  E.  B. 
R<uiiiUT,  Sir  J. 
^w.  Col. 
Sc)K>lHl<4d.  W. 
SKendaoi.  R.  B. 
Siiiwon.  J. 
Suui5fi<4d.  W.  R.  C. 
ScAtttiUi.  W.  H. 
Staksnnm.  Sir  G.  T. 
StnckUnd.  Sir  G. 
S<«arf ,  U>rd  D. 
Sdliinui.  M. 
Sutson.  J,  H.  M. 
TaiV4.  J.  IL 
TalKHurd,  S«rj, 
Tsocitd.  IL  W. 
DuckiK^sw.  R.  A. 
Thx^oi^v^m.  Col. 
riK>nK\v.  T. 
TreUw^T.  J.  S. 
Tferwr.  E. 
Txaie.  Col. 
V  u.5crs^  Kott.  C. 
Nityia.Ji.  IL 

W^iM«d.  J.  P. 
WV.u.^.>*y.T.  C. 

WiUy««iK«i.  Sir  H. 

\x>>irL4:.  Sir  J. 
lUx.'-wr.  Sir  J. 
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M.  L.  as  to  gi?e  colour  to  a  contrarj  snppositioii. 
It  would  be  in  the  reeoUeetion  of  the 
House  that  in  the  coarse  of  his  speech  a 
few  evenings  since,  he  read  an  extimct  from 
a  letter,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ihe  Ist  of 
April,  1848,  in  which  there  occurred  a 
statement  to  the  effect,  that — 


F\r;  \N\riON-. 


\  \\  i\^  \T^^\  I  aws 

*tfcM  ti;^^^  :^«*i  lift"?'  *iiV>v;  o^'  1^0  ^^x?^ 
v.ca    u^*   >•*»  \ufeJkN: 


4»^i  v<  ^^^c^i  ^i^  ^  ;^HtZd  W  v.\*tt*<rv\>i  **.*  j  A»i  w**  «rvtt^j  v*o(«Miedw 


'*  British  ships,  MMne  of  them  twelTe-jear  Tea- 
sels, were  lying  in  that  port  unable  to  get  a 
charter,  such  was  their  character,  or  that  of  their 
captains,  for  carelesoiess  and  baddeliTny  of  their 
captains." 

And  that  that  happened  while  foreign  ships 
fonnd   no   difficultj  in  obtaining   employ- 
ment.    He  also  referred  to  the  fisct  that 
the  statement  to  the  same  effect  I^  be«i 
posted,  during  the  same  week,  in  Lloyd's 
Coffee>house.     When  he  made  those  state- 
ments an  hon.  Member  opposite,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Poole,  who  was,  he  beliered,  chair- 
man of  Llojd^s,  used  the  words,  "  It  is  al- 
together untrue.*'   [Mr.  RoBDfsox  :  I  aaid 
it  was  absolutelr  untrue.]     He  was  willing 
I  to  accept  the  hon.  Member's  own  Tersion; 
I  but,  after  all,  there  was  not  modi  ^ffer- 
enee  between  it  and  the  rersion  that  had 
appeared  in  the  public  journals.     But  the 
point  to  wluch  he  desired  to  direct  atten- 
tion was  this — whether  these  words  of  de- 
nial referred,  as  the  House  cenerallj  im- 
der^tood  them  to  do,  to  the  ract  that  such 
a  dvvument  as  that  to  which  he  had  al- 
I  luded  had  been  posted  at  liord'a,  or  whe- 
!  ther  thev  were  desigiied  to  reler  to  the 
I  £u*t  that  such  Bntisii  ressels  were  lying 
;  unomploved  a;  Rk»  de  Janeiro,  was  what  he 
:  d:d  r.vH  Terr  eleariT  e«inpnjietid«  and  he 
'  was  a]i\>>us  :o  give  the  hon.  Member  an 
I  oppor:u=.::  V  v^'  eiplainin^  what  be  really 
I  did  nHNJui.     Si2lln^  he  last  had  the  honour 
of  ;&ddT\><^::^  the  HvMzse,  he  had  recttTed 
j  lo;:er^   trom   several  sentiemen   of   high 
I  r.u'rv:;iin::*.e  rositKw  ci  the  cttj  of  London, 
'  Sv'^iio  v'lf  them  sbeoftbers  ^^f  Uoyd^s,  in  whidi 
I  h%^  «xs  as^uT^  thai  the  fihet  of  tbo  notieo 
.  7s^  «r.x*>.    b«   had    aH;^ied  harii^  been 
'  iv^:«>I  u:*  tr:  th^e  evfee-rvvm  of  that  eatab- 
I  :shr. vn;  was  a  fcsct  whva  did  not  ndnih  af 
vll^yute^  ^st  was  ihocockHs  to  tbo 
:;)kr.x*c^  .cEcsaj^.  aaid  a:  Wast  kalf  a 
o:  tbc  a^^.^j:  ^KoiNfrs.    In  &ei«  aevetal 
»ho  ^Sf'cr.'ijeorvrj  ^sid  se«i  the 
r\*jfcvi  ::.  ^jJl  wrtt^ra  tv>  him  to 
lv:v  <:A:.-c:x*ttt.     WitJt  rv^^veiet  to  tbo  loHer 
t\'«i  Kv  cc  J  aisietrwasL  extract  fhmiwlui(^ 
M^  r^«i  :o  Use  H.vsse,  be  b^rg^  to 
:l\i;  K''  ^jaI  receiv^  i«  from  n  gontlo- 
u.  .c  '.W  cj^.'tf^  vi^^'-ab^e^  rcopeetahilityk 
c.'i:^ccx^a3t  w:ihs  a  sttamLU   to  1dm» 
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respect  both  to  the  navigation  laws  and 
free  trade;  but  he  had  written  to  him  to 
say  that  so  jealous  was  he  of  the  character 
of  the  British  commercial  marine,  that  he 
had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  known 
to  the  public  a  fact  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature  as  that  which  was  disclosed  in  the 
letter.  It  was  thus  that  the  communica- 
tion had  passed  into  his  hands;  and  since 
then  he  had  received  another  letter  from 
the  same  gentleman,  in  which  he  repeated 
his  former  statements,  and  quoted  in  cor- 
roboration of  them  the  assertions  of  the 
secretaries  and  officials  of  Lloyd's.  The 
original  letter  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  also 
been  sent  to  him,  containing  the  statement 
which  he  had  read  to  the  House;  and,  on 
persuing  that  document,  he  found  that  the 
original  words  were  precisely  the  same  as 
those  which  he  had  cited.  The  statement 
which  had  been  posted  up  at  Lloyd's  was 
not  quoted  from  the  letter  in  question,  but 
from  another  letter  altogether,  which  was 
addressed  to  Messrs.  J.  Robinson  and  Son, 
and  which,  it  was  worthy  of  remark,  cor- 
roborated word  for  word  the  letter  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  he  had  himself  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  It  was  right  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Poole  of  explaining  whether 
he  had  meant  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  that  had  come  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  or  to  impugn  the  statement  that 
such  a  document  as  that  to  which  allusion 
had  been  made  had  been  posted  up  in 
Lloyd's,  and  was  taken  down  half  an  hour 
afterwards  by  direction  of  some  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  :  It  was  his  intention 
to  address  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the 
navigation  laws,  and  he  should  prefer,  un- 
less the  House  should  desire  otherwise,  to 
reserve  his  explanation  until  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  on  the  general  ques- 
tion. ["  Go  on."]  Well,  then,  he  had  to 
say  that  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  very  little 
difference  between  the  hon.  Gentleman  and 
himself.  There  was  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion at  all  as  to  the  fact  of  such  a  letter  or 
extract  as  that  alluded  to  having  been 
posted  up  at  Lloyd's;  nor  could  there  be 
any  as  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  quo- 
tation read  to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. His  denial  was  designed  to  refer  ex- 
clusively to  the  inference  which  was  sought 
to  be  deduced  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
eight  first-class  vessels  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
which  remained  unfreighted,  while  foreign 
vessels  were  obtaining  freights.  The  in- 
ference sought  to  be  established,  was  that 


the  vessels  were  unfi^ighted  oh  account  of 
the  bad  character  of  the  ships  and  of  the 
masters.  That  was  the  inference  which 
he  had  intended  to  deny,  and  he  would 
take  leave  on  a  future  occasion  to  explain 
to  the  House  the  reasons  why  he  knew 
that  inference  to  be  erroneous.  As  for  the 
letter  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  not  only  did  he 
admit  it  to  be  genuine,  but'  he  knew  that 
it  was  written  by  a  highly  i^espectable  gen- 
tleman. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  had  seen  the  original 
letter  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  John  Ro- 
binson and  Son.  It  was  a  business  letter, 
and  contained  this  plain  statement  of  facts: 
that  there  were  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  eight 
British  ships,  which  could  not  obtain  car- 
goes, not  because  of  any  defect  in  the  ves- 
sels, but  because  of  the  bad  character  of 
the  English  captains  as  to  taking  care  of 
their  cargoes.  A  gentleman  who  had 
arrived  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  last 
packet  corroborated  the  statement,  and 
went  even  so  far  as  to  say,  that  most  of  the 
great  mercantile  houses  in  Europe  had 
given  general  directions  that  English  ships 
should  not  be  chartered  (so  bad  was  the 
character  of  their  captains)  if  foreign  ves* 
sels  should  be  procured. 

Mr.MOFFATT,  resuming  the  adjourned 
debate,  said,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  country.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  operate  as 
advantageously  as  the  various  changes 
which  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
twenty  years  had  been  introduced  into  our 
commercial  policy.  Those  changes  were 
at  first  regarded  with  great  uneasiness, 
but  the  result  had  proved  that  they  had 
worked  well,  and  that  the  tonnage  of  the 
British  commercial  marine,  so  far  from 
having  diminished,  had  most  materially 
increased  by  reason  of  them.  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  alarm  with  which 
the  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  was  in  some  quarters  regarded. 
Any  apprehension  that  our  shipping  trade 
would  be  fatally  injured  by  it,  and  that  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  would  become 
formidable  rivals  to  those  of  England,  ap* 
peared  to  be  very  irrational.  The  House 
did  not  appear  to  be  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  comjietition  into  which 
we  were  called  upon  to  enter,  or  of  Eng» 
land's  resources  to  sustain  that  competi- 
tion. The  commercial  marine  of  Great 
Britain  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
in  the  world,  and  need  not  dread  any  ri** 
valry.    Its  enormous  magnitude  could  only 
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be  appreciated  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
commercial  marines  of  other  countries. 
The  proportion  of  foreign  tonnage  was 
thus  calculated  :— 1846,  France,  604,000; 
1838,  Austria,  128,000;  Norway,  212,000; 
Sweden,  118,000 ;  Russia  (steamers), 
45,000;  1846,  Prussia,  148,000:  Hol- 
land, 339,000;  total,  1,594,000.  To  this 
add,  1846,  America,  2,562,000;  total, 
4,156,000.  Great  Britain,  3,817,000. 
Add  one-fifth  for  difference  of  registration, 
750,000;  actual  tonnage  of  Great  Britain, 
4,567,000.  The  following  calculations 
would  also  attest  the  pre-eminence  of  Eng- 
land. Trade  with  Rio,  1842:  British, 
14,382  ;  American,  34,976  ;  Swedish, 
12,856  ;  Danish,  13,747  ;  Hamburgh, 
8,458;  Bremen,  3,053—1844:  British, 
22,628 ;  American,  63,607  ;  Swedish, 
16,992 ;  Danish,  12,463  ;  Hamburgh, 
11,267;  Bremen,  2,797.  In  1844,  Brit- 
ish  tonnage  to  England  and  colonies, 
13,200;  ditto  to  Austria,  Antwerp,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Bremen,  17,250.  In  1844, 
American  tonnage  to  America,  50,798;  all 
other  ports,  2,809;  total,  53,607.  The 
measure  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed; 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  it 
was  properly  adjusted  the  better.  But 
while  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the 
measure  on  principle,  be  thought  it  right 
to  observe,  that  many  of  the  details,  as 
sketched  out  by  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  required,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  carefully  reconsidered.  For 
the  retention  of  the  navigation  laws  he  was 
not  anxious,  for  it  was  his  decided  opinion 
that  their  good  effect  ceased  as  soon  as 
England  came  into  real  competition  with 
foreigners.  When  the  rates  of  freightage 
were  the  same  in  English  ships  as  in  fo- 
reign, those  laws  became  useless.  He 
should  certainly  vote  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee; but  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
pursuing  such  course,  in  reference  to  the 
details  of  the  question,  as  might  appear  to 
him  most  judicious. 

Mr.  G.  R.  ROBINSON  said,  there 
never  was  a  measure  submitted  to  the  Le- 
gislature, involving  such  serious  conse- 
quences as  the  present,  and  of  such  mo- 
mentous importance  to  the  shipping  and 
Qommercial  interests  of  the  country,  so 
feebly  supported,  or  submitted  upon  such 
inconclusive  grounds,  as  the  proposition  of 
the  Government  for  the  alteration  of  the 
navigation  laws.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Labouchere)  appeared 
to  lay  great  stress  upon  a  petition  pre- 


sented by  him  from  the  principal  bankers 
and  merchants  of  the  city  of  London  in 
support  of  the  measure.     He  believed  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  had  stated  that  it 
was  signed  by  272  persons.     Now,  he  had 
had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  petition, 
not  having  heard  of  it  before,  and  he  coald 
assure  the  House,  that  although  there  were 
the  names  of  some  who  were  no  doubt  re- 
spectable merchants,  there  were  very  few 
who  came  under  the  denomination  (and  he 
did  not  mean  in  the  least  to  impugn  the 
respectability  of  the  parties  who  bad  sign- 
ed it)  of  considerable  merchants,  having 
a  large  stake  in  the  trade  and  commerce 
of    the    country.       [Mr.     Labouchere  : 
There  are  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Go- 
vernor of  the  Bank  of  England.]     There 
were    bankers    and    merchants,    a    large 
number  of  solicitors,  and  others,  who  were 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers.     If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  laid  so  much  stress  upon 
the  petition,  he  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  petition  presented  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Stamford,  signed 
by  1,900  and  upwards   of  the   principal 
bankers  and  traders  of  the  city  of  London? 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  take 
the  trouble  to  look  at  the  names  subscribed 
to   that  petition,   he  would   see  that  the 
other  petition  bore  no  comparison  what- 
ever to  it  in  point  of  numbers  or  impor- 
tance.    He  ventured  to  say,  that  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  petition  presented 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,    and  that 
presented  by  his  right  hon.    Friend  the 
Member  for  Stamford,  which  were  signed 
respectively  by  272  on  the  one  hand,  and 
about  2,000  on  the  other,  was  probably  a 
fair  representation  of  the  proportion  of  the 
people  of  England  who  supported  and  op- 
posed the  proposition  of  the  Government. 
The  measure  was  not  called  for  bj  any 
consideration    either  of   policj^  or   expe- 
diency; and  he  could  not  account  for  the 
Government  persevering  or  pushing  for- 
ward  such    a    measui*e  upon   anj  other 
ground  than  that,  unfortunately  for  them* 
selves,  they  had  committed  themsdves  to 
the  public  upon  this  question,  and  it  re- 
quired more  moral  courage  than  thej  pos- 
sessed  to  admit  that  they  were  in  the 
wrong.     The  right  hon.   GenUeman  had 
supported  the  measure  upon  another  groimd 
— namely,  that  the  people  of  Jamaica  had 
petitioned  for  an  alteration  of  these  laws, 
and  that  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Canada 
were  also  in  favour  of  an  alteration.     Beth 
these  facts  were  undeniable;   he  did  not, 
I  however,  believe  that  a  numerical  majori^ 
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of  the  people  of  Jamaica  or  of  Canada  were 
in  favour  of  the  Government  measure.  But 
hecause  the  Government  had,  by  its  inju- 
dicious policy,  taken  away  the  protection 
which  those  colonies  formerly  enjoyed,  by 
which  they  had  been  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  they  were  now  seeking  to  indemnify 
those  parties  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
shipowners.  He,  however,  attached  no 
value  to  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because,  while  it  inflicted  deep  in- 
jury upon  the  British  shipowner,  it  would 
not  ward  off  the  evils  which  the  colonies 
endured.  It  was  said,  that  Prussia  had 
threatened,  if  England  did  not  make 
these  changes,  that  we  might  expect  re- 
prisals. He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
country  was  not  yet  in  such  a  position  that 
they  should  legislate  for  the  interests  of 
their  commerce  and  navigation  under  the 
menace  of  Prussia  or  any  other  State. 
Were  they  reduced  to  such  a  position  as 
that  ?  He  ventured  to  say  they  were  not. 
Nor  did  Prussia  give  them  any  encourage- 
ment to  act  liberally,  for  she  maintained 
the  high  duties  of  the  ZoUverein  against 
us.  But  while  Prussia  was  menacing,  the 
United  States  was  said  to  be  offering 
measures  of  reciprocity.  Having  looked 
for  many  years  past  at  the  measures 
of  the  United  States,  he  could  not  dis- 
cover anything  of  a  liberal  policy  in  the 
commercial  regulations  of  that  country. 
Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  believe,  that 
if  they  passed  this  measure,  it  would  make 
any  material  change  in  the  commercial  re- 
gulations of  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britain  ?  He  would  give  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  one  fact  to  show  how  little  re- 
liance could  be  placed  upon  calculations 
of  reciprocity.  He  found  it  stated  in  a 
Washington  paper,  as  soon  as  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had  informed  Mr.  Bancroft 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  this  country  to 
give  up  the  navigation  laws,  that  they  were 
delighted  to  hear  that  England  was  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
United  States,  because,  in  doing  so,  they 
had  no  doubt  that  the  enterprise  of  their 
merchants  and  shipowners  would  enable 
them  to  secure  a  very  large  share  of  the 
trade  with  the  British  colonies.  One  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  Government  pro- 
position was,  that  if  it  were  carried  out, 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  colonial  trade  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  If 
that  concession  was  made,  he  believed  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  compete  with 
them  upon  equal  terms.     From  the  time 


of  Washington  to  Polk,  the  whole  efforts 
of  the  Americans  had  been  directed  to  in- 
crease and  extend  their  commercial  influ- 
ence, and  establish  a  powei*ful  maritime 
force;  and  they  now  boasted  that  their 
commercial  marine  equalled  any  other  in 
the  world.  Now,  the  House  would  bear 
in  mind  that  that  was  said  independently 
of  any  change  in  the  navigation  laws; 
and  how  mnch  more  advantageous  would 
their  position  be  if  the  present  measure 
was  passed  into  law  ?  Was  it  meant  to 
be  said  that  America  had  any  right  to  be 
offended  if  the  British  Government  did  not 
accede  to  her  wishes  ?  He  would  recom- 
mend the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  en- 
tertained any  such  idea,  to  read  a  passage 
in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Canning,  addressed  to 
the  American  Minister,  relative  to  the 
subject  of  permitting  intercourse  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  with  the  British 
colonies.  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  despatch  to 
Mr.  Gallatin,  said  that — 

"  In  the  alliances  of  States,  any  more  than  in 
the  friendships  of  priyate  life,  it  was  not  among 
the  duties  incumbent  on  either  to  submit  to  un- 
equal compacts  ;  nor  had  it  been  held  an  offence 
against  such  duties  that  a  nation,  any  more  than 
an  individual,  should  decline  such  uncompensated 
sacrifices." 

He  would  ask  what  compensation  did  they 
anticipate  from  the  United  States  ?  No- 
thing beyond  what  they  at  present  en- 
joyed. He  complained  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  not  for  bringing  forward 
the  present  measure,  because  if  they  be- 
lieved it  would  be  beneficial  they  were  jus- 
tified in  doing  so;  but  he  complained  of  the 
mode  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
done  it,  and  the  means  they  had  conde- 
scended to  have  recourse  to  in  order  to 
support  it.  He  alluded  more  particularly 
to  the  letters  that  had  been  addressed  to 
the  British  consuls  abroad.  In  consequence 
of  the  confident  manner  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  those  let- 
ters, as  making  out  a  triumphant  case 
against  the  unfortunate  shipmasters  and 
the  British  commercial  marine,  he  had 
been  induced  to  read  them,  and  he  would 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  his  own 
witnesses  did  not  bear  out  his  statements. 
So  far  from  reporting  unfavourably  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  British  mas- 
ters and  sailors,  many  of  them  had  given 
most  favourable  testimony.  He  would  ob- 
serve that  the  British  consuls  were  not  in  all 
cases  the  most  competent  judges  upon  such 
matters :  they  had  been  most  of  them  mili- 
tary men,  accustomed  to  a  strict  standard  of 
discipline,  and  not  disposed  to  make  much 
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allowanoe  for  mon  coming  off  a  six  months' 
cruise,  and  indulgmg  occasionally  in  an 
extra  glass  of  grog.  But  the  Govcmment, 
it  would  appear,  had  directed  Mr.  Murray 
to  write  to  those  gentlemen  to  state  all 
cases  of  complaint  and  insubordination 
that  had  come  to  their  knowledge.  Now, 
he  thought  the  Goyemment  was  not  justi- 
fied in  writing  a  letter  asking  such  leading 
testimony.  They  should  have  rather  stated, 
that,  whereas  they  were  about  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
consul  should  report  such  observations  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  British  commer- 
cial marine  as  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 
>  On  the  contrary,  the  Government  directed 
them  to  report  all  the  cases  that  had  come 
under  their  observation  detrimental  to  the 
character  of  the  British  marine.  Was  it 
worthy  of  the  Government  to  seek  to 
blacken  the  character  of  a  respectable 
body  of  men  ?  Knowing  them  as  he  did, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  were 
as  respectable  in  their  sphere  as  any 
other  body  of  men  in  the  British  em- 
pire. The  House  would,  he  trusted,  ex- 
cuse him  if  he  read  two  or  three  pas- 
sages from  those  consuls'  reports.  In  his 
opinion  they  were  most  remarkable  and 
curious,  and  some  of  them  spoke  in  very 
high  terms  of  the  masters  of  the  British 
vessels.  He  would  state  the  opinions  of 
some  of  these  gentlemen  as  shortly  as 
possible,  because,  probably,  many  lion. 
Members  would  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  look  into  those  blue  books  when  a 
Minister  made  a  declaration  that  the  con- 
suls had  reported  unfavourably,  and  might 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  fact  was  pre- 
cisely as  he  stated  it.  Mr.  Brooker,  vice- 
consul  at  Cronstadt,  stated,  that  during 
his  experience  of  fifty-nine  years  he  had 
met  with  only  two  cases  of  masters  of 
British  vessels  who  were  charged  with  ob- 
structing the  custom-house  officers  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  and  that  both  of 
them  were  acquitted.  There  were  only 
two  cases  of  seamen  who  were  charged 
with  theft.  Now,  during  that  time  there 
had  been  in  the  port  an  average  of  500 
ships  each  year,  and  in  the  whole  period 
29,500  sail,  with  295,000  sailors;  and  the 
vice-consul  observed  that  in  so  large  a  num- 
ber the  circumstances  he  had  detailed  did 
not  merit  a  thought,  as  many  more  crimes 
and  faults  would  have  been  committed 
by  an  equal  number  of  landsmen.  That 
was  one  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
witnesses.     Colonel  Whitehead,  consul  at 


Archangel,  stated  that  some  inaiancea  of 
misconduct  had  occurred,  but  they  were 
comparatively  rare;  and  some  caaea  in 
which  gross  ignorance,  except  in  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  necessary  to  navigate  a 
ship,  was  found,  which  rendered  the  maatera 
a  disgrace  to  the  British  marine.  He  added 
that  within  the  last  few  years  there  had 
been  a  marked  improvement  among  the 
crews  of  British  ships.  The  native  Rus- 
sian sailors  were  said  to  be  exceedingly 
troublesome  from  their  intemperate  habits. 
Colonel  Wright,  of  Riga,  stated  that  the 
British  vessels  always  obtained  a  preference 
at  that  port;  that  the  crews  were  ateady 
and  well  conducted,  many  of  them  being 
members  of  the  Temperance  So<»ety.  Mr. 
Jeanes,  consul  at  Odessa,  wrote  precuEiely  to 
the  same  effect.  S imilar  testimony  waa  borne 
by  Mr.  Liddell,  the  consul  at  MemeU  and 
by  Mr.  Macgregor,  vice-consul  at  Elaineur, 
who  said  consuls  were  placed  on  the  ahady 
side  of  the  proceedings.  [An  attempt  loot 
made  to  count  the  Howe  c/uitt  which  proved 
inefectxtal,]  He  knew  he  had  no  right  to 
claim  any  indulgence  from  the  House  on 
his  own  account;  but,  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  he  did  hope 
that  hon.  Members  would  bear  with  him 
while  he  shortly  stated  his  views  on  ilus  in- 
teresting subject.  He  would  not  aay  any 
more  respecting  the  consuls;  he  had  said 
enough  to  show  the  House  that  the  oonsuls' 
reports  were  not,  generally  speaking,  iu&- 
vourable  to  British  shipmasters.  He  woold 
now  advert  for  a  moment  to  what  had 
passed  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  evening 
with  respect  to  the  hon.  Member  for  West- 
bury  (Mr.  Wilson).  The  statement  whidi 
that  hon.  Gentleman  had  made,  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  perfectly  correot.  The  only 
difference  between  that  hon.  Gentleman 
and  himself  was,  as  to  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  statement  respecting  the 
English  vessels  which  were  lying  in  the 
port  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  1st  of  April 
last,  and  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  said 
were  not  freighted,  on  account  of  the  bad 
character  of  the  masters  of  the  vessels. 
Now,  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  reeeivad 
by  every  packet  a  report  from  their  agents, 
prepared,  of  course,  without  any  referenee 
to  the  navigation  laws  or  any  other  poUtisal 
subject,  but  purely  as  a  matter  of  bnsi- 
noss;  and  in  the  report  they  had  raeemd 
from  their  agents  at  Rio,  dated  the  1st  of 
April,  he  found  a  very  different  ezplana- 
tion  of  the  fact  referred  to  from  that  given 
by  the  hon.  Member.  The  statement  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was*  that  ali  the  &- 
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reign  yessels  then  at  Rio  were  getting 
freights,  and  that  all  the  British  vessels 
were  not  freighted,  thns  leading  to  the  in- 
ference that  no  British  vessel  could  get  a 
cargo.     From  the  letter  referred  to,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  tl\at  of  eighteen  loaded 
vessels  there  were  fouv  of  them  English, 
one  Hamhurgh,  one  Bremen,  seven  Danish, 
two  Swedish,  two  Russian,  and  one  French; 
and  with  respect  to  the  eight  English  ves^ 
sels  in  the  port,  which,  in  the  letter  of 
which  he  complained,  were  said  to  he  with- 
out cargoes,  so  far  from  this  heing  true,  it 
appeared  that  the  reason  why  thej  were 
not  loaded  or  loading  was,  that  the  masters 
refused  to  accept  the  low  freights  which 
were  offered  to  them,  and  that  they  were 
waiting  in  the  hope  that  when  the  foreign 
vessels  were  despatched  they  would  get 
higher  rates  of  freights.     This  statement 
had  heen  confirmed  hy  the  consignee  of 
one  of  those  vessels,  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, who  had  called  upon  him  and  told 
him  the  fact.     He  hogged  to  tell  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Westhury,  therefore,  that  he 
had  accepted  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived too  readily,  and  that  he  was  too 
credulous,  and  that  hefore  using  the  infor- 
mation he  ought  to  have  taken  pains  to  as- 
certain not  only  that  it  was  correct,  hut 
that  his  inference  from  it  was  oorrect  also. 
[Mr.  Wilson  :  It  was  not  my  inference.] 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  introduced 
this  discussion,  stated  that  Holland  was  a 
country    which,    without    the    navigation 
laws,  had  at  one  time  possessed  a  large 
m^cantile  marine,  and  an  amount  of  com- 
merce extraordinary  for  such  a  country. 
That  was  perfectly  true;  hut  what  analogy 
was  there  hetweeu  the  state  of  Holland  at 
that  time,  and  the  state  of  England  at  the 
present  moment?    At  that  time  Holland 
had   scarcely   any   competition   compared 
with  what  we  had  at  present.     Besides, 
Holland  had  not  a  debt  of  800,000,000^., 
nor  had  she  such  expensive  naval,  mUitary, 
and  civil  departments  to  keep  up  as  we 
had;  nor  had  she,  like  us,  to  raise  taxes 
(including  local  burdens)  to  the  extent  of 
70,000,000Z.  a  year.     And  therefore,  al- 
though Holland  had  been  able  to  maintain 
a  large  commercial  marine  without  the  na- 
vigation laws,  that  afforded  no  reason  to 
expect  that  we  should  be  able  to  do  so  also 
with  the  heavy  competition  we  had  to  sus- 
tain.    Should  the  Government  be  able  to 
prevail  on  Members  of  that  House,  many  of 
whom,  he  knew,  had  gone  so  far  in  free- 
trade  principles,  and  had  committed  them- 
selves to  such  an    extent,   that  it  was 


scarcely  possible  to  expeoi  them  to  atop 
short  now,  to  expose  British  shipowners  to 
competition  with  foreigners  without  protec- 
tion, he  could  assure  th«m  that  the  effect 
of  throwing  open  the  oolabial  trade  to  fb« 
reigners,  not  to  say  anything  as  to  what 
was  called  the  long  voyage,  must  be  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  to  displace  a  large 
portion  of  the  commercial  marine  of  this 
country  to  make  room  for  foreign  nations, 
Vho  hereafter  might  become  our  rivals. 
But  of  what  importance  was  that  ?  asked 
some  hon.  Member,  when  a  naval  officer  of 
some  standing  had  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  a  commercial  marine  was  of  no  use  to 
the  Navy.  After  a  life  spent  in  intimate 
connexion  with  things  of  this  kbd,  and  a 
very  large  acquaintance  amongst  naval 
men,  he  could  not  have  believed,  until  he 
read  Sir  James  Stirling's  evidence,  that 
any  naval  officer  of  any  standing  and  expe- 
rience would  have  ventured  to  state  such 
an  opinion;  and  if  any  Gentleman  laid  any 
stress  on  it,  he  would  recommend  him  to 
wait  for  the  report  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  for  although  he  could  not  ai^tici- 
pate  what  their  report  would  be,  he  should 
be  greatly  mistaken  if  it  did  not  pro- 
duce the  evidence  of  greater  naval  au- 
thority to  controvert  that  statement-^ 
indeed,  it  had  already  been  directly  con- 
tradicted by  the  statements  made  on  a 
former  evening  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Ohristchurch  (Cap- 
tain Harris).  He  would  like  to  know  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  whether  they 
were  prepared  with  any  other  plan  for 
manning  the  Navy  in  cases  of  emergency 
than  the  one  now  in  existence,  before  they 
exposed  our  commercial  marine  to  such 
fearful  competition  as  was  now  proposed  ? 
He  had  seen  Sir  James  Stirling's  plan, 
which  was  to  keep  up  so  large  a  peace 
naval  establishment  as  to  render  the  Navy 
comparatively  independent  of  the  commer- 
cial marine.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce  in  this  substitute;  but 
he  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  succeed  in  passing  such  a 
measure  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Another  thing  of  which  he  had  to  com- 
plain, was  the  attempt  to  connect  the 
British  shipowner  with  the  system  of  im- 
pressment. What  had  the  shipowners  to 
do  with  that  except  to  complain  of  it  as 
depriving  them  of  their  best  men,  and  put- 
ting them  to  an  enormous  expense  in  find- 
ing substitutes  at  a  much  higher  rate  of 
wages?    The  system  of  impressment  was 
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an  Admiralty  system.  He  was  as  much 
opposed  to  it  as  any  man  could  be;  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  unconstitu- 
tional proceeding^nly  to  be  justified  by  ex- 
treme necessity,  though,  so  far  as  he  could 
form  a  judgment,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could 
be  dispensed  with  in  cases  of  emergency 
without  exposing  this  country  to  imminent 
danger.  As  a  shipowner,  however,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  shipowners,  he  assured  the 
Government  that  he  should  be  much  obliged 
to  them  if  they  could  hit  upon  any  substi- 
tute for  impressment.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Stoke-on-Trent  spoke  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system,  and  made  use  of  an  extra- 
ordinary expression.  The  hon.  Member 
accused  the  shipowners,  in  his  celebrated 
Anatomy  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  of 
training  up  apprentices  for  the  purpose  of 
being  kidnapped  by  the  Admiralty.  It 
was  not  the  merchants  who  had  introduced 
the  apprenticeship  system;  it  had  been 
forced  on  them  by  the  Government,  to 
their  great  detriment;  and  the  light  hon. 
Gentleman  who  proposed  to  expose  the 
shipping  to  unrestricted  competition,  did 
not  propose  to  remove  the  peculiar  burdens 
to  which  it  was  liable.  Therefore  it  was 
not  free  trade  which  he  proposed;  it  was 
not  fair  play.  It  was  absolutely  giving  a 
preference  to  the  foreigner  over  the  British 
shipowner.  Was  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  prepared  to  allow  our 
shipbuilders  to  import  timber,  free  of  duty, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  ships  ?  It  was 
stated  in  a  petition  from  Sunderland,  that 
the  difference  of  cost,  in  timber  alone,  in 
a  ship  of  200  tons,  built  here,  as  compared 
with  one  built  in  the  north  ot  Europe,  was 
2501.,  and  there  were  various  other  charges 
incidental  to  the  shipowner  of  this  country 
from  which  the  foreigner  was  altogether 
exempt.  The  right  lion.  Gentleman  got 
over  this  difficulty  by  offering  to  allow 
them  to  build  ships  abroad,  and  then  giv- 
ing them  the  benefit  of  a  British  register; 
but  he  believed  the  British  shipowner 
wished  for  no  such  alteration.  If  any 
doubt  existed  as  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
peting with  foreigners,  he  would  refer  to 
one  or  two  points  of  detail.  In  1846  the 
vessels  entering  inwards  from  Sweden 
were  94,  from  Norway  27,  equalling  2,909 
tons;  Denmark  63,  equalling  6,941  tons; 
Prussia  442,  equalling  63,284  tons;  the 
United  States  330,  equalling  205,132  tons. 
The  difference  between  vessels  entering 
inwards  from  those  States  from  1824  up 
to  1846  in  favour  of  foreign  as  compared 
with  British  vessels  was  no  less  than  3,980 


vessels,  equalling  700,607  tons.  He  had 
a  table  showing  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  American  and  our  own  shipping 
carrying  on  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  this  country.  What  would  be 
the  case  if  the  navigation  laws  wiere  re- 
pealed ?  All  the  great  authorities,  it  had 
been  well  observed,  were  supporters  of  the 
navigation  laws.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Stamford  had  expressed 
his  respect  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son ;  and  certainly  no  man  who  had  known 
him,  and  the  powera  of  his  mind,  and  the 
vast  industry  which  he  brought  to  every 
subject  connected  with  these  questions, 
could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  was  by 
far  the  ablest  statesman  who  had  ever 
existed  in  this  country  in  treating  such 
subjects.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite had  also  spoken  of  Mr.  Hnskisson 
with  great  respect  the  other  evening;  but 
in  what  way  did  he  show  his  respect  ?  By 
taking  a  course  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  Mr.  Huskisson  recommended. 
Lord  Wallace  urged  that  the  keeping  of 
the  intercolonial  and  coasting  trade  to  our 
own  shipping  was  a  point  which  no  states- 
man ought  to  give  up  who  looked  to  pro- 
viding for  the  defence  of  the  country.  If 
he  were  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith,  whom  hon.  Members  opposite  were 
fond  of  quoting  when  it  suited  their  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  found  he  expressed  no 
opinions  more  strongly  than  those  in  favour 
of  the  navigation  laws.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had,  in  his  speech  the  other  night, 
complimented  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trcnt  (Mr.  Ricardo)  upon  the  ability 
which  he  displayed  in  his  work,  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Navigation  Laws — upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  ques- 
tion in  that  work.  Now,  he  differed  alto- 
gether in  opinion  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, inasmuch  as  he  thought,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  historical  part  of 
the  work,  its  contents  were  a  tissue  of 
ribaldry  and  prejudice;  and  he  would  state 
that  the  shipowners  had  a  just  right  to 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  alluded  to  in  it.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Stoke  said  the  other  evening  that 
British  shipowners  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  building  first-rate  vessels;  and,  more- 
over, that  they  did  not  employ  first-rate 
and  efficient  officers  and  crews  to-  navi- 
gate them.  Now,  doubtless,  the  hon. 
Member  had  heard  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  Mr. 
Wigram,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Somes,  Mr. 
Smith,  and   many  others,  who  were  the 
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most  extensive  shipowners  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  in  the  world;  and  was  he  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  those  gentlemen 
were  in  the  hahit  of  sailing  inefficient 
ships,  and  of  manning  them  hy  persons 
incompetent  properly  to  navigate  them  ? 
But  to  retnm  to  the  hon.  Memher's  work 
on  the  suhject.  He  repeated  that  the 
shipowners  had  a  right  to  complain  of  their 
treatment  in  it,  because  the  hon.  Member 
had  moved  for,  and  obtained,  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject ;  and  they  had, 
therefore,  a  right  to  assume  that  he  would 
deal  with  the  question  impartially  and 
without  prejudice.  On  the  contrary — and, 
as  he  believed,  contrary  to  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  —  the  hon. 
Member,  speaking  of  free  trade  generally, 
stated,  "  That  a  verdict  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  a  long  and  grown-up  sys- 
tem of  exclusion  of  foreign  shipping  and 
foreign  produce.  It  was  settled  that  trade, 
in  all  its  branches  and  appliances  in  this 
country,  must  be  free,  and  meet,  by  its 
own  strength,  the  world  in  open  competi- 
tion." Now,  for  his  part,  he  did  not,  by 
any  means,  think  that  those  questions  were 
at  all  settled  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed 
they  were  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and 
that  the  agitation  consequent  upon  that 
state  had  had  the  effect  of  reducing  to 
pauperism  a  large  class  of  persons  who 
were  formerly  engaged  in  the  building  and 
navigation  of  British  vessels;  and  he  was 
further  of  opinion  that  if  this  measure 
were  carried,  not  only  would  the  shipping 
interests  suffer,  but  these  who  were  en- 
gaged in  other  branches  of  commerce 
would  be  losers,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands added  to  the  mass  of  pauperism 
which  at  present  existed  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Let  Her  Majesty's  Government 
look  at  the  condition  of  the  people  through- 
out the  different  districts  of  the  country, 
and  he  would  ask  them  whether  they  really 
were  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  period  for 
making  such  a  vast  and  hazardous  experi> 
ment  as  repealing  the  navigation  laws  ? 
He  would  ask  them  where  was  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  measure  ?  The  disadvan- 
tages of  such  a  course  of  proceeding  were 
enormous,  and  the  advantages  were  not  in 
any  way  apparent,  at  least  to  him.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent  had  in 
his  publication  upon  this  question  taken 
most  unworthy  means  to  ridicule  and  abuse 
the  shipowners.  That  he  had  no  right  to 
do,  notwithstanding  he  might  be  of  opinion 
that  the  navigation  laws  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. He  (Mr.  Robinson)  would  not> 
VOL.XCIX.-  {2S} 


however,  follow  the  hon.  Member  into  that 
subject,  but  he  would  come  to  the  important 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury  (Mr.  J.  Wilftm)  as  to  the  effect 
which  the  navigation  laws  had  upon  the 
extension  of  commerce.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  that  they  operated  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  it.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Robinson)  did 
not  deny  that  in  particular  cases  they  did 
stand  in  the  way  of  commerce  ;  but  his 
own  conscientious  opinion  was,  that  those 
cases  were  so  few  and  so  insignificant, 
that,  compared  with  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
country,  our  maritime  power,  and  the 
trading  connected  with  our  mercantile  ma- 
rine, they  afforded  no  grounds  whatever 
for  repealing  the  navigation  laws.  He  was 
by  no  means  desirous  of  occupying  the 
time  of  the  House,  as  he  would  have  other 
opportunities,  he  presumed,  of  making  ob- 
servations upon  the  question  before  it;  but 
he  begged  to  say,  that  he  would  give  every 
opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, unless  they  consented  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Herries) — he 
should,  perhaps,  say,  unless  they  adopted 
the  more  sober,  rational,  and  politic  view 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  The  proposition 
of  the  Government  amounted  to  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  excepting  the  coasting  trade 
and  the  fisheries.  He  thought  that  there 
might  be  many  changes  made  in  favour  of 
liberal  commercial  policy,  provided  other 
countries  would  follow  our  example,  and 
give  us  something  in  return.  But  what 
made  him  hesitate  in  agreeing  to  such 
changes  was,  that  the  further  those  free- 
trade  principles  were  pushed,  whilst  other 
countries  acted  upon  opposite  maxims,  in 
the  greater  difficulties  would  we  involve  our- 
selves. In  his  opinion  the  result  of  nearly 
all  the  changes  that  had  recently  been  made 
in  our  commercial  code,  proved  eminently 
disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  this 
country.  No  wonder  that  discontent  had 
been  manifested  throughout  the  realm  by 
tho  working  classes,  and  that  so  many 
Chartist  meetings  had  taken  place;  and  he 
firmly  believed,  that  if  the  navigation  laws 
were  repealed,  that  discontent  would  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  distress  which  would  fol- 
low it.  Looking  at  the  present  state  of 
tho  world,  he  asked,  would  it  not  have 
been  wiser  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  have  postponed  the  consideration  of  this 
question  until  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  The  present  period  was  most  in- 
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ii|»|Mfrliitiii  fttr  lfnfi((in^  it  forwanl.  At 
U'ntii  iUfy  iiiif(lil  liiivit  waiifMl  iintii  they 
liu'l  nil  o|i)MirLiiiiity  ol'  Mriiin^  tliu  ruport  of 
llm  (/(firiiiiitti'i*  of  tlio  otli(!r  IJoiiHu  upon 
till*  mjlifjiTt,  wliioii  1h^  liopfsd  would  throw  a 
fliU'iirpiiL  li/jrlii  oil  il  frfMii  that  in  wliicli  it 
wiiM  vinwf'd  l»y  tlin  Ministry. 

Mil.  MITr'llKLL  lu^i^iflnl  to  bo  allowed 
lo  iiHiT  a  f'i«w  filiHorvalioiiH  to  tiio  ilotiH(\ 
III  I'cply  io  iiin  lioii.  (ioiitlciuati  who  had 
JiihI- hpiiliiMi.  I  In  Itad  iiiado  ho  many  ns- 
^KilioiiN  I  hill  it  wiiM  really  nrcoRHary  that 
hi*  (Mr.  Milphi*ll)  Hlioiild  inaki*  him  sonio 
iiiiMWiM'.  Tlio  linn.  (liMitliMuan  had  nndor- 
liikiHi  In  di'l'i'iid  (ho  rharactrr  of  tho  Kn^- 
linli  (MiiitaiiiHt  hut  iiM  (Miairmaii  of  Lloyd's, 
III*  tiu^^lii  not  io  havo  Immmi  ignorant  of  tho 
liii'lu  loipiMMinij  I  ho  had  raiv  tho  oajitains 
ImiK  iif  ilioii'  rar;r<"''*>  'I'ho  hon.  (lontlo- 
iiiiiii  hml  oxproKMod  npou  tho  »(uhjoot  an 
iipiiiion  dirooily  tippo^ito  to  that  hold  hy 
I  ho  wliolo  «tf  (ho  nniloi'wntori«  of  lilovd^H. 
II ••  (Mr.  Miloholh  waw  porfootly  oonvinood 
ilio  liiiii,  t {out Ionian  oould  not  oont radio! 
Ilio  AMnortioiiM  whioh  had  boon  mado.  Two 
of  tho  nndorwritoiN  of  Moyd's  had  givon 
I'vidonoo  hoftMv  tho  (\uninittoo  of  that 
IIoumo  lant  \oar  ounttrmatory  of  what  ho 
had  a-i'ioitod.  .\^*  to  tho  lion,  (lontloman's 
drniiil  of  tho  aflair  at  liio,  to  whioh  alhi- 
•Jion   hiid   l»ooM  m:ido»   it   \\as  woll  known 


(hat  Kiix^hnh  '.hip>.\\oiv  ii«»xxoU  huilt      thai 
llh*^   \\.Mi»,  in  l.-u't,  Ivitor   huilt   than  most 
olhiM    '«hipi.    and   thov   oould   thoivforo  Iv  . 
in«uivd  on  hot  tor  tonuN  than  any  othor 
hot    It    xxa*   r«|n;ili\    moU    known  \\u\x   tho 
Oiu»\ooh   HhijMvd   in    r»nti'*h   vo*s;*ls   oouid 
ni»l  ho  in>im^\l  \m\  as  N:o»»d  torvo*  a*  tho#o  ; 
nhipjvd  \\\  othov  xo^-soN.     rito  ox:vu'r,»v  on 
til ,11    o»Mm    h\    th\*'.o   <x\o  un»lorwr.:or:>  of 
\  li»xii  «  xxvi-k  \os\    v^i'l^;M»;        v^tu"    of  ;-.oso 
»\\'Mi\muo'i    ^\li    \'u'/.'.*nt:u:\   x*'.o  «,\#  ono 
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with  a  party.  But  the  general  order  was, 
not  to  take  iusuraDCCB  on  cargoes  in  Eng- 
ii8h  Hhips  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  in 
foreign  vessels,  because  there  was  not  the 
same  care  taken  of  the  cargoes  bj  the 
captains.  As  to  the  British  consuls  to 
whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred, 
from  how  many  consuls  had  letters  been 
received  ?  Why,  from  nearly  every  British 
consul  in  the  world.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  only  quoted  five;  and  had  forgotten 
tho  consul  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  hon. 
Gontloman  should  have  also  recollected 
that  Sir  Kdward  Baines  was  the  individual 
who  had  supplied  Lord  Stanley  with  the 
oolohrated  statistics  of  tho  quantity  of 
corn  grown  at  Tamboff.  lie  (Mr.  Mit- 
chell) could  mention  a  case  in  point.  He 
had  himself  chartered  an  English  vessel 
with  an  English  captain,  from  Cronstadt. 
For  sovoral  weeks  tho  captain  was  never 
soon,  being  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  dnin- 
konnoss.  At  last  the  mate  and  crew  man- 
agod  to  get  about  two- thirds  of  a  cargo 
^liippod.  The  captain  was  got  on  board 
and  thoy  sailed,  lie  thought  he  had  so 
far  done  with  him.  But  no;  the  ship 
was  stopped  again  at  Elsinore.  Ulti- 
niatoly,  six  months  after  his  time,  he 
oamo  to  London.  lie  went  to  his  lawyer 
and  said.  '*  Horo  is  a  man  who  has  kept 
mo  out  of  my  oariro  months  beyond  the 
timo.  and  it  i<  not  now  worth  so  much  as 
it  wovild  havo  boon  thrco  or  four  months 
ac>^:  XX  hat  rwlross  can  I  haTe?"  Tho 
iawyor  ri^pliod.  there  was  only  one  mode 
of  prvvcciiuj: — tirst,  to  pay  freight  and  aU 
o\-vr.>oi^.  an  A  then  to  bring  au  action 
aj:;,;;:i>:  tl.o  oaptAia.  So  that  the  merchant 
XX .i>  u:":  oo:v.v\:oly  at  tho  mercy  of  the 
o,i:  :,;ir..  w::.^  liv.^h:  iivt  W  worth  even  the 
vv  >:s  i-:  r.*.i  a:::.r.       Now.   Mr,   Brooker 


ol    ilio  o^''.^  \';'.\;'.'r;*t  vio5^  \\\  \  '.oxils.  v.*i:» 

.  r^;*;-.:  :o  V.axo  hid  o."'^.;i5A~oe  of  that  case. 

\»,M'.i'd    A   *•  x^-o   Ni;  ki*  ;s^x  r.x  i\- M.       Vi'.O.V 

^;::  ::  w,-.*  rAT\;.T  r.iW>?s.\rT  to  go  into  any 

XX  oi>*    <«.»    x,'**.*\^  o^',o  of  x\  ;;i,**;;  Wi^*  Vv.;;;- 

v.::.  i-r  ,:::,^  ">  :>  >'.;«■  ;r..^  efwt  of  those 

h»h.  r  .' ol^05    Vv-,-.  ^.|'.»      V'.\\x  vo*.v';v:"-. 

**«>       A<  i;   V  jk-i*;4.  tio  oa^e  was  most 

t\N  •.;'.. si  x%;i\    '^".;x-,    .v,;    :".n„;\\;   a:    S* 

".'■<:-.,.>.      T..;y  wi-:v  Kionlj  to  hare 

I  V»^'  *  i' . J s  V,  **        V  '  .*    X  ;  <  X'.    0 •*.    * , \v \;  ; ' •.  ,* 

?.-.  '    "v".-    v'A"i.iA  or.  r^^tx^5elT  the  same 

t*i\.,  »**i   V    '.»  x»  :,x   : 'x: '\\".   .v;    .»   ;•,•:    x,'-t. 

'  .\  .  \:  A  *  :  '^  A ;  : -  r:  : :  > ;  r  c-:  nniries.     But 

%\\M  o^i  «>o    V",*    0**-   i.    *;       ^    ;   xov>,'  > 

«    *     .;  .;   v.-     .-...z-^rii.  wh.>  vas  one  of 

*M»XsSx  ;,  .','  ^<  vo  ;    ','        V    .'  V    «  ^>  ".' 

,'  ; .-;  i.  ."  ..  4  i>  urcv.  :r.e  subject,  sat? 

^UXXXX    WAxtO    xV.    »\^    IN 4-,   .       ;    ,•     V    •.-,«' 

V  .*   *-,-,:,•  rft5^-   ,:' :S-U:>.:5  ai  lNti?/or 

N%v*%/, .  Vv.i  r  ,^  ,i»"'..v  ,,'.,',  ^  w  ,•  t'  ,■ 

>^>     >.    k-    V  i.-Vil"    WA4  xs>t  sure  of 

VV^lft'i**'.     *^    0     X»  tv     v/     ,^  V.    <      '.      <■:      i    '-,•«<    ■''X 

,'  ,  \   ::  y.-,.-.  >.;:   .i  *^*  cc*  ot  the  for- 

UXK  A^iO^Nsl    V  •."    ;  \'    ^  '  .'. ,'    ,•  ■     ,  ^-  /        ^ . •  ■  -f '  .\- 

.<             "i  :    ,:    ~.^>.:5  c^  llonr  from 

x^>«^^t^^*       *.  ■  , ,v.-  *;  ,•  •.     v-  o.      •;  ."  ,- 

.  t    t    r.   i "    .    4   ;v.;.rrT  w^**  4#,  9J«I.  the 

Al5-Aa    M     \\:-^    ^»  *■*    *V <    ,v.         •,  ^'     t 

'v      ^ :  >.!-..,'  vrtf  :!be  frxK^ht  from 

>*W^X|     ^NN*¥S\-^*\S*     '  .•     *.,*              .^   .-     ,•    i.      .  ..X 

N   •    >  .V  >ff  ,.T  /    Jf.   li     The  diffe- 

^V^V}NN^JI>.'v    >NNiW       ♦    '.■-.•...        >x     V     -v. 

'.■■■.V  .     .  rv  .w  i.7.«jc.  :ix  iW  vv>T&j>e  wms. 

%W  %♦*    *,N     .A    Jfc^^X     ••vx     ^V.,    sW'X." 

v.'i  ;«»».«..  «iL  u«4  Awn^,  ihutT-fire 
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days;  from  New  York,  twenty-five  days. 
Taking  the  difference,  then,  of  one- third 
more  for    the    cost    of  freightage    from 
Canada,  for  the  greater  distance,  it  ought 
to  be  2s,  9d.  from  New  York,  when  it  was 
4«.  9d.  from  Canada,  supposing  the  freight- 
age on  the  same  scale  in  both  places.     So 
that  it  would  be  seen  that  there  was  a 
very  heavy  charge  imposed  upon  the  Cana> 
dians  in  their  competition  with  the  United 
States  by  the  operation  of  the  navigation 
laws.      As  to  the  expected  reduction  in 
freight,  he  never  grounded  his  support  to 
the  present  resolutions  on  such  an  expecta- 
tion.    What  he  looked  for  was,  equalisa- 
tion of  the  freightage  rates  with  those  of 
the  Continental  vessels;  and  his  firm  opin- 
ion was,  that  by  increasing  the  liberties  of 
trading,  they  would  increase  the  general 
trade  of  the  world.     And  as  that  would 
not  increase  the  quantity  of  shipping  at 
the  same  time,  the  consequence  would  be 
rather  an  advance  than  a  decline  in  the 
rates.  He  had  been  for  a  length  of  time  at 
Riga  unable  to  procure  a  single  British  ship 
in  which  to  send  a  cargo  to  England,  whilst, 
at   the    same    time,    there   were    vessels 
belonging  to  foreign  ports  shipping  car- 
goes in  abundance.     It  was  absurd  to  say 
that  such  restrictions  were  useful.     They 
did  no  good  to  British  shipping.       This 
country  was  by  far  the  greatest  consumer 
of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles   of 
foreign  produce.     Those  articles  would  be 
brought  to  the  country  which  offered  the 
best  market;  and  the  consequence  would 
be  that  England  would  become  the  depdt 
of  all  Europe.    Hamburgh  had  been.    But 
the  bulk  of  those  goods  would  be  brought 
to  the  English  market,  in  which  the  great- 
est  quantity   was  consumed;    and  should 
sudden  reverses  take  place,  such  as  hur- 
ricanes in  the  West  Indies,  or  the  fly  in 
the  cotton  crop,  the  consumers  and  manu- 
facturers of  England  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  supplying  themselves  on  cheaper 
terras  than  any  other  people,  they  being 
nearer  to  the  depot  of  those  goods.     Em- 
ployment would  be  given  to  our  docks,  our 
warehouses,  and  our  shipping.     And  did  it 
not  stand  to  reason  that  in  the  case  of 
England  being  made  such  a  depot,  English 
ships  would  be  employed,  as  being  nearest 
to  hand,  and  would  always  command  an 
advantage  in  getting  employment?     Such 
was  the  trade  they  had  hitherto  kept  them- 
selves out  of,  by  not  making  England  the 
depdt  of  Europe.     He  had  heard  no  argu- 
ment tending  to  alter  his  opinion  upon  any 
of  the  Bubjects  which  had  been  touched. 


But  as  to  the  timber  duties,  he  thought 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to 
take  off  the  remaining  duties  on  foreign 
timber.     The  chief  foreign  timber  coming 
into  this  country  was  fir;  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  duties  on  it  was  so  small, 
that  it  might  be  safely  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  admitting  foreign  oak.     But  he  as- 
serted that  ships  could  be  built  in  our  North 
American  colonies  of  the  hard  firs,  such  as 
larch,  cheaper  than   they  could  be  con- 
structed in  the  north  of  Europe;  and  in  the 
matter  of  outfit  we  had  altogether  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Americans.     The  yam  for 
making  sailcloth  was  an  article  of  consi- 
derable export  to  Germany  from  this  coun- 
try.    But  he  would  just  state  what  was 
the  cost  of  fitting  out  ships  here.     They 
were — about  II,  per  ton.  for  sailcloth;  IL 
a   ton  for  cordage  and  running  rigging; 
lOs.  a  ton  for  iron  work,  of  course  sup- 
posing the  vessel  timber  built;  and  5s.  a 
ton  for  copper  work,  not  of  course  including 
copper  sheathing.      The  entire  cost  was 
therefore  about  21.  I5s,  per  ton;  and  he 
invited  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  go  over  the 
world,  and  find  if  he  could,  any  place  in 
which  a  cheaper  outfit  could  be  had  than 
that.  Then,  about  the  crews.  As  regarded 
the  captains,  they  were  far  better  paid  in 
the  Baltic  than  they  were  in  the  English  ser- 
vice, with  the  exception  of  those  engaged  in 
the  service  of  China  and  India.     But  they 
could  not  expect  to  have  good  steady  sai- 
lors if  they  were  to  be  ruled  by  a  man  who 
was  always  half  sober  and  half  drunk.     Aa 
regarded  the  seamen  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  the  common 
seamen  of  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
were   paid   lower  wages  than  seamen  in 
British  vessels;  but  he  would  take  another 
country :  he  would  take  the  United  States, 
and  he  would  remind  the  House  that  if 
there  were  danger  of  any  country  displacing 
them  in  the  carrying  trade,    it  was   the 
United  States;  and  he  would  ask,  were  the 
seamen  in  American  vessels  paid  less  than 
those  in  English  ships  ?    The  very  reverse 
was  the  fact.     He  believed  that  the  lowest 
wages  paid  to  seamen  in  the  United  States 
was  3^.  a  month,  whereas  here  their  wages 
did   not  y^cecd  45s.,  or  at  most  50s.  a 
month;    and   one  of  the  consequences  of 
this  difference  was,  that  the  United  States 
ships  were  manned  chiefly  by  English  sea- 
men.     And  yet  the  American  navy  was 
increasing  faster  than   the   English,  and 
their  ships  also  commanded  greater  freights, 
in  consequence   of  the  greater  care  that 
their  captains  took  of  their  cargoes.     But 
H2 
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tborf-  vat  another  rea-iOTi  Vj  hi 
favr.nr  ofiLr  riewwliifL  b*-  :■>:•£  '.■f  this  oue*- 
lior..  froTL  tbe  Fvsuan  of  i:.-:-  Lavig^ii'o.  Liws 
itself.  The  Ameriean  TiaTiraiion  law*  were 
entire. y  based  cm  tLdse  cff  Enzlasd.  The 
AmericanE  were  ready  lo  alt'Sr  their  law«. 
if  This  foncrrr  did  bo:  ai:d  he  had  a  rirfit, 
Theref.re.  to  pm  ibe  iiiiit:*-r  in  this  light. 
Bu:  huw  did  ih-.tr^  Itw*  a5wt  thi*  country? 
A:  preseuT  The  trade  lirTwe^i:  the  two  coun- 
rri«  waf  c&rned  on  ':n  c'tLer  British  or 
AniericBT-  verseis.  Tlie  i3j^^:«n  trade  into 
lin*-  couniry  fr(pic  A^ierJca  iLight  be  car- 
ried ni.  in  sL:t»5  of  either  eoTintry;  but  when 
tiiey  tanae  lo  e:>n5iaer  lie  retnm  trade, 
wha:  did  I'ney  f^d?  Nearly  all  the  ear  joes 
triat  T-en:  out  Tj  iLe  TTnit-ed  States  were 
assort ed  earr:*?^  poiisiriiiig  partly  of  En^- 
iisl.  manufatTtirecl  r>i'i*.  partly  of  goods 
lirourrht  fruiu  G^erziLuy.  and  partly  of  ar- 
t icier  the  iirodnet  c«f  India.  Xow  none  of 
these  faJT(»e?  '.•'.cVi  be  taken  out  in  Eng- 
lish ressejE.  and  tbe  result  was  that  this 
comiiry  was  throwi:  ^'Ut  of  the  entire  car- 
ryinir  trade  tc»  America.  Again,  there 
were  eertahi  trades  which  were  totally  un- 
prfitected.  and  yet  thes^  were  the  very 
trades  that  required  most  protection,  ac- 
cordinir  to  the  arguments  of  hon.  Genile- 
niei:  ojiyiosite  :  the  tra-ies  betvreen  Xor- 
vruT  and  ELrxnd.  for  instance.  Accord- 
in  ir  to  the  riirl:!  l-i'ii.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
^l(i-?i!i  of  thr  iiciLJ-d  of  Trade,  it  was  one 
o:  thfise  trade.-  in  which  there  was  not  the 
least  cLu^e  ::•  dread  the  effects  of  compe- 
tiii'iii,  Tli:»uri..  "t  tiie  same  time,  there 
cni:"fd  ;•':■  no  aou'-i  h::t  that,  as  far  as  that 
trudv  vLS  c  'Ticenied,  the  English  ship- 
owner wa*  ].:ai-ed  under  peculiar  disadran- 
Wi'j^'^.  X-'uriy  all  the  >hips  engaged  in 
T'l-  lim':!- r  irf;  jo  between  the  Baltic  and 
':'.-  e.«'.::.trv  we.-e  o^vued  by  the  houses 
ti:r.:  -i/:'»;»ed  the  woo'l  from  Norway  and 
.S'.VfiirfL  t»  3"!nglar.d;  and  as  they  could, 
t':i*'r*^fore.  b?  dways  depended  upon,  they 
TTouid.  even  from  that  reason  alone,  com- 
miiiid  a  preference  over  English  ships. 
Thf'  Eiiir'i^h  sLip-  engaged  in  the  Baltic 
trade  carried  Ijmber.  or  wood,  or  coal,  ac- 
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carried  rm  at  a  disadrantage  in  Englisli 
sh-r.s.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  Enelish 
ehipowners  were  exposed  to  this  competi- 
tion with  all  the  additional  disadrantages 
to  complain  of  that  had  been  described  to 
the  House.  Thev  had,  for  example,  the 
apprenticeship  system,  which  was,  id  his 
ojfinion.  a  great  grievance,  and  which  was 
to  be  continu'?J.  [Mr.  Labouchebe:  No!] 
He  meant  that  the  system  was  to  be  con- 
tinued if  the  navigation  laws  were  to  re- 
main: or  else  what  was  the  meaning  of 
all  they  heard  from  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site about  the  mercantile  narr  being  a 
nursery  for  seamen  f  He  coald  assure 
the  House,  that  he  had  considered  this 
whole  subject  as  fully  as  he  possibly  could, 
and  that  unless  he  thought  this  country 
could  stand  the  competition  of  foreign 
countries  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  or 
if  he  believed  that  the  removal  of  the  na- 
vig.it ion  laws  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing or  injuring  the  commercial  navj 
of  England  in  the  slightest  degree,  strong 
a  free-trader  as  he  was,  he  should  be 
against  the  change  which  he  now  advo- 
cated. But  his  belief  was,  that  this  conn- 
try  had  it  in  her  power  to  stand  competi- 
tion with  the  whole  world,  and  that  any- 
thing which  removed  obstacles  to  trade 
must  benefit  trade  generally,  and  the  ship- 
ping interests  with  it. 

The  Marquess  of  GRAXBY  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  speech,  remarked  somewhat  severely 
on  the  conduct  of  captains  of  British  ships; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  hon.  Member 
had  the  candour  to  say  those  captains  en- 
gaged in  the  long  voyages  were  superior  to 
any  captains  in  the  world.  [Mr.  MircHEix: 
Not  superior.]  Well,  equal  to  any  cap- 
tains in  the  world.  But  what  did  the  hon. 
Member  propose  to  do?  He  proposed  to 
take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  British  people 
the  long  voyages,  and  leave  us  nothing  but 
the  coasting  and  fishing  trade.  The  hon. 
Member  went  on  to  say,  that  gross  injus- 
tice had  been  committed  upon  Canada; 
that  the  freight  of  flour  from  Montreal  was 


crdinc:  :o  whichever  description  of  cargo    4s.  9d.  per  barrel,  whereas  the  freight  from 
miiTLT  lie  best  at  the  time.     Perhaps  hon.  ,  New  York  was  only  2s,  dd.     He  believed 


•.7en:';*:'njen  migl.t  know  that  it  ^as  of  the  .  the  reason  of  the  increased  freight  was  not 
rreatert  :::,p:»rtr:nce  that  the  deals  should  :  principally  and  mainly  owing  to  the  navi- 
arrjvv  at  niarket  in  a  clean  state;  but  in  '  gation  laws,  but  to  the  difficulty  of  navi- 

The  right 


yr  at  niarket  in  a  clean  state;  but  in  • 
\  etrrafreJ  in  this  indiscriminate  traile  i  gatinir  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 


i:  wLit  on  en  impossible  to  effect  this  ob- 
ie'.t:  and  he  had  himself  got  large  quanti- 
xie:-  of  timber  from  Russia  so  dirty  as  to 
be  ab-ivluiiily  unsaleable.  That  was  an- 
utiie:   reason   why  the   timber  trade  was 


hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  stated  the  other  evening  that  the 
measure  he  proposed  to  introduce  was  no 
patchwork  measure,  but  an  alteration  of 
the  great  prmciple  of  the  nftYigation  lawa. 
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The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say, 
that  if  he  thought  that  hy  making  that 
alteration  he  should  endanger  the  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  therehy  endanger  the  naval 
superiority  of  the  country,  he  never  would 
have  proposed  the  measure.  The  other 
evening  he  went  fui*ther,  and  said,  he 
would  have  his  right  hand  cut  off  rather 
than  do  so.  **  But,''  said  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  **  I  contend  that  those  mea- 
sures do  not  endanger  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine, and  therefore  do  not  endanger  the 
naval  superiority  of  this  country."  But 
something  more  was  necessary  than  to 
contend  for  that.  He  could  not  hut  think 
that  there  was  the  greatest  possible  danger 
to  the  mercantile  marine  of  this  country, 
and  that  we  should  lose  our  naval  supe- 
riority if  the  navigation  laws  were  repeal- 
ed. The  great  question  was,  whether  we 
really  could  or  could  not  compete  with 
foreign  shipowners.  And  if  they  could 
prove  to  him  clearly  and  indubitably  that 
we  could  compete  with  them,  then  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  House  ought  not  to  resist 
the  prayer  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down.  But  allow  him  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Granby)  to  ask  what  was  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  a  foreign  ship 
and  that  of  an  English  ship  ?  He  thought 
it  had  been  proved  before  the  Committee 
which  sat  upon  these  laws  last  Session, 
that  the  dearest  foreign  ships  were  cheaper 
than  British  ships;  whereas  the  cheapest 
foreign  ships  could  be  built  at  about  half 
the  cost  of  English  ships.  The  main  ele- 
ments in  the  prices  of  shipbuilding  were, 
first  of  all,  the  w^ages  and  the  material. 
The  wages  of  the  artisans  employed  in 
shipbuilding  in  foreign  countries  were  in 
the  proportion  of  three  or  four  to  one 
cheaper  than  they  were  in  this  country. 
And  with  regard  to  the  materials,  such  as 
oak  and  fir,  they  were  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one  cheaper  than  in  this  country. 
And  then,  with  regard  to  the  working  of 
the  ship,  after  it  was  built,  the  wages  were 
about  half  what  they  were  in  British  ves- 
sels. On  the  point  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  different  ship- 
ping countries,  he  would  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Young,  a  gentleman  who  had 
paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
who  was  himself  the  owner  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  ships.  On  these  grounds,  there- 
fore, he  thought  that  that  gentleman's 
evidence  was  entitled  to  the  careful  and 
impartial  consideration  of  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws.     Mr.  Young  stated,  that 


the  cost  of  an  English  ship  of  500  tons 
was  8,750?.;  of  an  American  ship,  7,2501. 
(or  17g  per  cent  less);  of  a  ship  built  in 
Holland  the  cost  was  20  per  cent  less;  in 
France,  22  per  cent  less;  in  Denmark  and 
Norway,  31  per  cent  less;  in  Sweden  and 
Bremen,  37  per  cent;  in  Russia,  45  per 
cent;  and  in  Finland,  51  per  cent  less  than 
in  England.  He  would  ask  hon.  Members, 
therefore,  whether  they  could  say  fairly 
and  honestly  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a 
British  shipowner  (if  the  statements  which 
he  had  quoted  were  correct)  to  compete 
with  a  foreign  shipowner  ?  Well,  but  the 
advocates  of  this  proposed  change  in  these 
laws  said,  **  If  you  will  only  repeal  these 
navigation  laws,  you  will,  by  the  reduction 
which  that  repeal  will  cause  in  the  price  of 
the  materials  for  shipbuilding,  be  enabled  to 
compete  with  the  foreigner."  Now,  what 
were  the  main  articles  necessary  to  the 
building  of  a  ship  ?  The  only  article  that 
entered  materially  into  the  cost  of  ship- 
building was  the  timber  used  therein.  Mr. 
Young  stated,  thivt  the  quantity  of  timber 
used  in  the  building  of  a  ship  of  500  tons 
cost  380Z.  ISs,  4c?.,  Mr.  Young  stated  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  last  Session,  that, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  duties  upon  timber 
were  altered  from  21,  15$.  to  11.,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  paying  51.  a  ton  for  foreign 
timber,  and  that  since  the  reduction  in  the 
duties  the  price  of  foreign  timber  was  not 
materially  reduced.  He,  then,  would  ask 
the  House,  whether  it  were  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  small  reduction  which 
this  proposed  change  might  make  in  the 
freight,  would  make  up  to  the  British  ship- 
owner for  the  loss  which  he  must  inevitably 
sustain  if  the  alteration  were  sanctioned  ? 
He  did  not  deny  that  there  might  have 
been  peculiar  reasons  why  the  price  of 
timber  kept  up  at  the  old  rate  ?  He  did 
not  deny  that  railways  might  have  influ- 
enced the  price,  and  kept  it  up  higher 
than  it  would  have  been ;  but  he  asked  the 
House  whether  it  ought  not  to  look  for- 
ward to  an  increased  demand  for  the  fu- 
ture ?  Were  we  to  be  a  stationary  country  ? 
Was  that  the  expectation  that  they  formed 
of  their  free-trade  measures  ?  If  the  prices 
of  timber  were  greater  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  were  we  to  make  a  sudden 
stop,  and  retrograde  ?  Could  they  suppose 
that  the  same  causes  which  had  operated 
to  make  timber  dear  heretofore,  would  not 
act  for  the  future  ?  But  he  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  enter- 
tained some  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
a  British  shipowner  competing  with   the 
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foreigner;  for  be  had  provided  that  it 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  a  British  ship- 
owner to  buy  a  foreign  ship,  and  to  have  it 
registered  as  an  English  one.  But  he 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
this  was  the  time,  when  there  were  so 
man  J  of  our  people,  our  artisans  and  me- 
chanics, unemployed,  to  throw  some  thous- 
ands of  the  hands  that  were  employed  in 
our  dockyards  out  of  employment,  and  thus 
add  a  grievous  weight  to  the  distress  which 
already  prevailed  throughout  the  country  ? 
He  would  ask  whether  it  would  bo  quite 
safe  to  throw  so  many  hands  out  of  em- 
ployment in  our  private  dockyards,  when 
there  was  such  imminent  danger  of  a  ge- 
neral war  bursting  out  over  the  whole  of 
Europe  ?  He  would  ask  the  House  to  re- 
member the  valuable  assistance  that  had 
been  offered  to  this  country  by  the  men 
employed  in  our  private  dockyards  during 
the  last  wars.  He  would  ask  the  House 
to  remember  that  there  were  no  less  in  one 
year  than  fifteen  hundred  artisans  taken 
from  our  private  dockyards  to  build  ships 
in  Her  Majesty's  dockyards.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  wages 
in  this  country  were  in  reality  and  in  point 
of  fact  as  cheap  as  they  were  in  foreign 
countries;  that  although  there  appeared  to 
be  a  difference  between  British  and  foreign 
wages,  as  regarded  shipbuilding,  yet  that 
that  difference  was  merely  nominal.  He 
had  said  that  we  had  attempted  to  build 
ships  of  war  at  Bombay,  but  that  these 
ships  would  not  last,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  had  given  up  the  building  of  ships  at 
Bombay.  Now,  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Granby)  believed  that  foreign  ships  were 
not  only  infinitely  cheaper  than  our  own 
ships,  but  that  they  lasted  longer.  The 
instance  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  adduced  ns  a  proof  that  our  wages 
were,  in  point  of  fact,  on  a  level  with 
those  on  the  Continent,  was  a  complete  re- 
futation of  the  principle  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  make 
out.  Now,  when  the  great  change  was 
proposed  to  be  made  with  reference  to  laws 
which  had  been  improved  and  consolidated 
by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  two  cen- 
turies, he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  ask 
what  were  the  grounds,  what  were  the 
urgent  necessities,  that  had  induced  the 
Government  to  come  to  this  extraordinary 
determination  ?  Had  they  shown  the  House 
any  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  this 
change,  that  had  induced  tliem  to  propose 
such  an  extensive  alteration  ?  Were  there 
nomerous  petitions  lying  upon  the  table 


of  the  House  that  induced  them  to  sus- 
pend their  better  judgment,  and  make  this 
sudden  and  total  change  in  a  principle  that 
had  existed  for  200  years — a  principle 
that  had  been  sanctioned  by  all  our  pre- 
ceding statesmen,  and  by  their  greatest 
political  economist.  But  it  mattered  not 
what  might  be  the  advantages  of  these 
laws  to  the  country  generally:  if  they  did 
but  interfere  with  their  newfangled  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  they  cast  them  aside 
as  a  useless  impediment.  Mr.  Hoskisson, 
whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  quoted 
the  other  night,  might  say  this  x)r  that  on 
this  or  any  other  question,  withoat  the 
free-traders  paying  the  slightest  attentioa 
to  his  opinions  if  they  differed  from  the 
opinions  of  the  free-traders;  but  should 
Mr.  Huskisson  be  for  them,  then  they  in- 
sisted that  the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  not  to  be  questioned.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  speaking 
of  the  navigation  laws  of  this  country,  had 
stated  that  they  should  ever  hare  his 
warmest  support,  as  he  believed  that  they 
contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  pros- 
perity and  security  of  Great  Britain.  He 
insisted  on  that  House  being  told  upon 
what  grounds  the  Government  had  come 
to  the  determination  of  making  this  sweep- 
ing change  in  the  navigation  laws.  Had 
we  been  threatened  with  some  great  cala- 
mity if  we  did  not  accede  to  this  alteration  ? 
He  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Qentleroan 
did  not  understand  those  free-trade  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  taken  up;  and  he 
would  refer  him,  therefore,  to  one  of  the 
great  authorities  that  had  contributed  to 
effect  this  change.  He  alluded  to  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Porter 
before  the  Navigation  Laws  Committee. 
In  question  7715  Mr.  Porter  was  interro- 
gated as  follows : — 

"  Therefore,  as  far  as  regards  the  straggle  for 
supremacy  in  commerce,  it  is  rather  to  our  ad- 
vantage to  enjoy  a  free  trade,  while  other  ooub- 
tries  nro  shutting  their  ports,  so  as  to  impede 
their  own  commerce,  than  that  they  should  also 
adopt  the  same  principles  as  we  ourselves  adopt  ?*' 

Mr.  Porter  answered — 

"  I  am  clearly  of  that  opinion ;  at  the  saina 
time,  it  is  also  my  opinion  that  this  oountiy  har. 
ing  always  been  looked  to  as  a  rule  and  guide  in 
all  matters  of  commerce,  wo  should  not  be  long 
flourishing,  as  I  think  we  should  under  a  system 
of  free  trade,  without  other  oountries  being  anzioiii 
to  follow  in  the  same  course." 

Again,   in  answer  to   Mr.   ViUiers,   Mr. 

Porter  said — 

"  It  would  be  better  that  all  countries  should 
be  wise ;  but  if  all  are  not,  I  would  mtlisr  wif 
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country  were  wise  ;  and  certainly  I  think  the  ad- 
vantages of  unshackling  trade  in  every  respect 
will  bo  greatest  to  those  who  embark  in  it 
earliest." 

And  again — 

"  Your  view  of  the  principle  of  protection  to 
trade  is,  that  the  country  which  adopts  it  injures 
herself? — Yes.  If  we  are  in  rivalry  with  any 
other  countries  who  wish  to  maintain  that  prin- 
ciple, looking  to  no  higher  motives  than  self-in- 
terest, we  are  rather  benefited  than  otherwise  by 
their  continuance  of  protection  ? — Certainly  ;  if  I 
ran  a  race  I  should  like  to  see  my  opponent  put 
weights  in  his  pocket.  You  consider  that  when 
France  imposes  high  duties  upon  raw  materials, 
or  anything  that  she  requii*es,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded so  much  as  injurious  to  us  as  to  herself? 
— More  injurious  to  herself  than  to  any  other 
country." 

Why,  if  that  were  so,  we  ought  to  rejoice 
that  other  countries  had  not  imitated  our 
policy,  hy  adopting  the  free-trade  prin- 
ciples. If  they  were  to  rely  with  any  con- 
fidence upon  the  evidence  of  Mr<  Porter,  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  hoons,  one  of  the 
greatest  hlessings  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  us,  that  Prussia  should  never  allow  a 
British  ship,  on  any  account,  to  enter  her 
ports.  But  he  (the  Marquess  of  Granby) 
did  not  helfeve  that  they  had  that  confi- 
dence in  their  free-trade  principles  which 
they  had  some  few  short  years  ago.  He 
believed  that  one  of  the  main  grounds  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  rested 
his  case  for  a  repeal  of  these  laws  was, 
that  that  repeal  would  reduce  the  freight 
to  the  benefit  of  the  consumers.  Would 
they  then,  if  they  found  that  Mr.  Porter 
was  of  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  would  have  a  contrary  effect, 
would  they,  in  such  case,  consent  to  retain 
those  laws  ?  Now,  he  would  read  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Committee,  and  the 
answer  given  by  Mr.  Porter  : — 

"Is  it  not  the  fact  that  freights  were  ex- 
tremely low  for  the  three  years  ending  with  the 
year  1842  ? — It  is  the  fact :  partly.  I  have  no 
doubt,  referable  to  the  navigation  laws.  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  since  that  period  freights  have 
considerably  risen,  and  shipping  has  been  again 
remunerative  to  its  owners  ? — No  doubt  highly  re- 
munerative. May  that  be  referred  to  the  naviga- 
tion laws  ? — That  certainly  is  not  referable  to  the 
navigation  laws,  which  have  not  altered  since  the 
period  to  which  you  allude.'* 

He  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Porter;  but  he  thought 
that  those  who  had  advocated  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws  ought  to  allow  such 
evidence  as  that  which  he  had  quoted  to 
have  great  weight  with  them.  Then,  in 
addition  to  the  plea  of  the  reduction  of 
freights,  which  it  was  said  would  follow  a 
repeal  of  these  laws,  there  was  another 


reason  urged  why  these  laws  should  be 
repealed;  and  that  was  that  America  did 
not  indeed  threaten,  but  very  kindly  asked 
this  country  to  reciprocate  with  them  in 
this  movement  of  navigation  law  repeal. 
Now,  really  it  was  all  very  well  for  Ame- 
rica to  show  such  kindly  feelings  towards 
this  country;  but  she  no  doubt  sincerely 
wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  enjoy  the 
trade  that  we  now  had  between  our  colo- 
nics, and  between  India  and  China,  and 
this  country.  And,  in  return  for  the  boon 
which  she  anticipated  receiving  from  us  by 
her  proposal,  what  advantages  did  Ame- 
rica offer  to  us  ?  With  regard  to  the  * 
coasting  trade,  which  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  some  discussion,  he  would  make 
one  or  two  observations.  The  advocates 
of  this  repeal  admitted  that  that  trade  was 
an  excellent  nursery  for  the  Navy.  Now, 
he  would  ask  whether  there  were  no  symp- 
tom of  that  trade  already  falling  off?  Cap- 
tain Stirling,  upon  whom  so  much  confi- 
dence had  been  placed,  stated  in  his  evi- 
dence that  the  railways  were  already  com- 
peting with  the  coasting  trade;  and  that 
he  thought  that,  in  a  few  years,  they 
might  almost  destroy  it.  He  also  found, 
in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commis- 
sioners ordered  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  merchant  seamen  of  this  country,  that 
Mr.  Miller,  who  shipped  goods  in  the 
coasting  trade,  was  asked  whether  a  ge- 
neral falling-off'  had  recently  happened  in 
the  coasting  trade  ?  Mr.  Miller's  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative.  He  was  asked 
whether  the  number  of  ships  had  dimin- 
ished ?  He  replied,  *'  Yes;  when  the  rail- 
way from  London  to  Norwich  was  opened, 
the  ships  in  the  Yarmouth  trade  were  en- 
tirely stopped.*'  He  was  asked  to  what 
extent  the  coasting  trade  had  diminished; 
and  he  replied,  **  One-third.'*  He  was 
asked,  **  Do  you  think  that  the  goods  that 
were  carried  by  the  ships  that  no  longer 
ply  along  the  coast  are  now  taken  by  rail- 
way?" His  answer  was,  **  Yes."  So 
that  it  seemed  entire  destruction  awaited 
our  coasting  trade,  **  the  nursery  of  the 
British  Navy."  The  lion.  Member  for 
Westbury,  the  other  evening,  stated  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  an  alteration  in 
the  navigation  laws  if  he  thought  that  the 
commercial  marine  of  this  country  would 
be  paralysed  thereby;  and,  he  entered  into 
a  long  statement,  and  laid  before  the  House 
a  number  of  figures,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  by  the  reciprocity  treaties  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  this  country's  commercial 
marine  had  not  suffered,  but  i¥as  on  the 
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increase.  Then,  the  ingenious  arguments 
of  the  hon.  Member  came  to  this,  that  with 
the  reciprocity  treaties  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  with  the  navigation  laws,  as  they  at 
present  stood,  the  shipping  of  this  country 
had  been  in  a  prosperous  state;  and  not 
only  that  the  shipping  of  this  country,  but 
that  the  importations,  had  increased  from 
every  other  country.  Then  he  asked  the 
hon.  Member,  he  asked  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment generally,  why  they  proposed  to 
make  the  change  ?  If  this  country  had 
maintained  itself  in  so  prosperous  a  state 
under  the  present  system,  why  were  they 
'  to  make  this  dangerous  experiment  upon 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  ?  But 
he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Member  to  what  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  would  admit  to  be  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  principle  of  the  two 
cases  as  to  reciprocity.  Mr.  Huskisson 
proposed  to  confine  the  trade  between  each 
individual  country  and  this  country  to  the 
shipping  of  the  two  countries.  But  the 
proposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  to  allow  the  ships  of  any  country  to 
enter  into  the  entire  trade  of  the  whole 
world  with  this  country.  Now,  there  might 
be  many  countries  with  which  we  were  able 
to  compete;  and  were  those  countries  to 
enter  into  these  reciprocity  treaties,  the 
result  woidd  no  doubt  be  beneficial  to  this 
country.  But  there  were  also  countries 
with  which  he  did  not  think  that  we  should 
be  able  to  compete  when  we  admitted  them 
to  the  same  advantages  which  we  ourselves 
possessed  in  regard  to  the  trade  between 
this  country  and  our  colonies,  and  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  China.  That 
was  a  totally  different  and  distinct  ground. 
We  might  be  able  to  keep  our  heads  above 
the  water  whatever  might  be  the  number 
of  American  ships  arriving  in  this  coun- 
try; but  it  was  a  very  different  thing  if  we 
allowed  American  ships  to  bring  teas  from 
China  here;  that  was  a  very  different  ques- 
tion, and  one  in  which  he  believed  America 
would  be  able  not  only  to  compete  with  us, 
but  to  drive  us  altogether  out  of  our  own 
market.  .  He  came  now  to  a  part  of  the 
question  which  was  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble moment ;  and  he  would  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Wilson) 
for  one  minute  to  the  principle  of  recipro- 
down  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1826. 
AiukissoQ  said  that  the  most  impor- 
priiiciple  of  the  navigation  laws  was 
to  prevent  any  one  foreign  country 
an  ascendancy  over  the  trade  of 
f /as  there  no  injury  to  be  appre- 


hended from  the  foreign  countries  which 
this  proposed  change  would  benefit?  Did 
we  anticipate  no  dangers  from  America? 
Let  him  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  tonnage  had  increased 
sixty-six  per  cent  from  1816  to  1824, 
whibt  the  British  had  increased  only  thirty 
per  cent.  With  regard  to  the  important 
question,  even  in  a  mercantile  sense,  of 
keeping  the  long  voyage,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bolton  (Dr.  Bowring) 
alluded,  in  a  very  off-hand  way,  to  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Aylwin,  of  Calcutta, 
who  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Young 
upon  this  subject.     Mr.  Aylwin  said — 

"  In  order  to  make  myself  intelligible,  I  will 
take  an  East  Indian  article,  as  rice,  which  I  will 
reckon,  on  the  average,  costs  in  Calcutta,  in  Eng- 
lish weights  and  moneys,  about  61,  10s,  per  ton ; 
if  we  then  calculate  the  average  homeward  rate 
of  freight  by  a  British  vessel  at  42.  lOs.  per  too, 
it  follows  that  (exclusive  of  intermediate  charges 
between  Calcutta  and  England)  the  British  con- 
sumer is  forced  to  pay  for  this  article  at  the  rate 
of  10^.  per  ton.  Now,  as  I  before  said,  it  is  per- 
fectly competent  for  the  foreigner  to  send  his  ves- 
sel to  Calcutta,  purchase  his  rice  at  51,  lOs.  per 
ton,  convey  it  home  at  3/.  lOs.  per  ton,  and  so  lay 
it  down  to  his  own  consumer  at  91,  per  ton  ;  but, 
for  the  reason  ahove  stated,  instead  of  so  doing, 
we  find  he  prefers  rather  coming  to  the  depOt 
of  England,  selecting  and  purchasing  the  exact 
quantity  and  quality  that  suits  him,  and  incurring 
the  heavy  and  intermediate  charges  that  aocme 
hetween  this  country  and  the  Continent,  amount- 
ing, in  many  instances,  to  no  less  than  21.  per 
ton  ;  or,  in  other  words,  purchasing  his  rice  in 
England  at  121.  per  ton  rather  than  draw  his  sup- 
plies direct  from  India  at  91.  per  ton ;  as  there- 
fore our  own  manufactures  and  consumers  obtain 
their  rice  at  10^  per  ton,  they  enjoy,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  navigation  laws,  an  advantage  over 
the  Continent  of  no  less  than  21,  per  ton,  or  say 
20  per  cent." 

He  was  afraid  that  if  this  change  were 
adopted,  it  would  remove  our  depot  from 
London  to  Hamburgh;  and  the  evil  conse- 
sequcnces  of  that,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  had  clearly  and  most  ablj  de- 
fined. He  would,  for  one  moment,  refer 
to  the  rates  of  warehousing  at  five  differait 
ports.  In  London  the  landing  and  ware- 
housing of  a  cargo  of  tea  was  l6s.  6df.  per 
ton,  rent  5s,  6d,  At  Amsterdam  it  was 
only  2s,  3d,,  rent  Is.  lOd,  At  Rotterdam 
landing  2s.  6d,,  rent  Is.  lOd,  At  Ham- 
burgh landing  5s,  Now,  he  asked  the 
House  whether  there  was  not  great  danger 
of  the  trade  between  this  country  and  In- 
dia and  China  being  carried  on  bj  foreign 
ships,  and  even  of  the  merchants  of  this 
country  actually  being  deprired  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  London  as  a  great 
dep6t  for  their  goods  ?    He  thought  that 
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no  person  wlio  had  read  over  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  could 
fail  to  see  that  onr  West  Indian  colonies 
did  not  look  to  a  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws  as  a  solution  of  their  difficulties.  Our 
West  Indian  colonists  stated  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  no  ships  at  Brazil, 
no    Spanish   ships   at  Cuba,  the  rate  of 
freights  between  Cuba  and  the  Brazils  and 
this  country,  and  between  our  West  Indian 
colonies   and  this  country,  would  be  re- 
duced; that  they  would  receive  no  benefit 
whatever  from  a  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  them;  and  that  under  the  pro- 
posed alteration  they  would  have  to  depend 
upon  chance  vessels  from  America,  instead 
of  a  regular  supply  of  English  vessels,  for 
the  exportation   of    their  goods.      They 
stated  emphatically  that,  instead  of  being 
benefited  by  the  change  proposed,    they 
should  be  in  a  far  worse  condition  than 
they  were  at  present.     The  House  was 
willing  enough  to  listen  to  that  memorial 
from  Jamaica,  which  had  been  so  ably  ex- 
posed by  his  right  hon.  Friend.    The  free- 
traders and  the  Government  were  disposed 
to  listen  to  that;  they  said  they  were  wil- 
ling to  relieve  the  colonies  from  that  posi- 
tion to  which  their  policy  had  reduced 
them;  but  when  these  colonies  entreated  of 
them  to  do  them  justice — not  to  oblige 
them  to  compete  with  slave-grown  sugar 
whilst  they  were  prevented   from   using 
slave  labour — when  they  asked  them  for 
a  protective  duty  for  their  produce,  in  or- 
der to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner — they  cared  not  for  their  wishes 
— they  cared  not  for  their  entreaties — and 
it  was  not  until  they  wanted  another  pre- 
text for  the  furtherance  of  their  evil  policy 
that  they  manifested  any  anxiety  for  the 
West  Indian  colonies.     Fu'st  of  all,  they 
inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on  the  agriculture  of 
this  country — then  they  told  the  agricul- 
turist that   out   of  justice   to  him,  they 
would  give  him  cheap  sugar  and  cheap 
cofiee,  so  that  he  might  reap  the  advan- 
tages of  free  trade — so   that  he  might 
•*  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dear- 
est market.'*     Well,  they  carried  out  this 
scheme  too,  and  they  succeeded  in  one 
thing  at  least — in  one  thing  their  success 
was  beyond  question  or  doubt — they  ruined 
♦the  West  India  colonies.     Now  they  came 
down  to  that  House  with  a  new  scheme. 
Having  sacrificed  the  West  India  colonies, 
the  British  shipowners  were  next  to  be  vic- 
timised.    The  British  shipowners  were  to 
be  added  to  the  list.    The  great  free-trade 


principle  of  "  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell 
in  the  dearest  market "  was  to  be  ruth- 
lessly and  recklessly  applied  here.  Ships 
were  to  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  market, 
and  70,000  or  80.000  men  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Such  was  the  result,  he 
wished  he  could  say  the  final  result,  of  their 
policy.  He  should  like  to  know  whether 
this  were  really  the  last  on  the  list  ?  What 
was  the  next  interest  to  be  sacrificed,  or 
when  would  they  come  to  the  end  of  their 
tether?  Would  they  persevere  in  this 
cruel  and  mistaken  course,  or  would  they 
not  rather  stop  since  they  seemed  deter- 
mined not  to  retrace  their  steps  ?  Would 
they  blindly  persevere  until  they  placed 
the  colonies  in  direct  antagonism  and  hos- 
tility to  the  mother  country?  He  had 
already  detained  the  House  too  long;  but 
he  would  say  one  word  upon  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  for  abolishing  the  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship.  That  was,  indeed, 
a  most  important  question.  He  believed 
the  system  had  acted  injuriously  in  some 
degree  to  the  shipping  interest;  but  that 
interest  was  content  with  the  system  not- 
withstanding, if  they  but  only  let  them 
alone,  and  did  not  injure  them  by  their 
meddling  legislation.  There  were  10,300 
apprentices  entered  in  one  year  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  he  begged  the 
House  to  remember  that,  although  a  re- 
flection had  been  cast  upon  the  system  by 
some  of  our  seamen  having  deserted  to  the 
American  service,  the  number  which  so 
deserted  was  comparatively  small,  and  that 
the  deserters  were,  generally  speaking, 
the  worst  men  in  the  service — men  who 
lost  their  registry  tickets,  whilst  the  best 
kept  theirs.  The  hon.  Member  who  spoke 
last  said  it  was  impossible  that  the  system 
of  impressment  could  be  continued  in  this 
country.  There  was  not  a  man  in  that 
House  more  desirous  than  he  was  to  do 
away  with  impressment,  but  he  felt  that 
at  whatever  inconvenience,  they  ought 
to  maintain  their  naval  superiority.  He 
knew  that  the  Navy  must  be  manned,  for 
the  safety,  the  honour,  the  greatness,  and 
the  defence  of  this  country  and  of  her  pos- 
sessions, as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  their 
mercantile  interests.  Mr.  Locke  had  the 
following  observations : — 

**  Croesus  showed  Solon  his  wealth,  and  boasted 
of  it ;  but  Solon  replied, '  If  any  other  come  that 
has  better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  master  of  all 
this  gold.*  Surely  at  this  day,  with  us  of  Europe, 
the  vantage  strength  at  sea  (which  is  one  of  the 
principal  dowries  of  this  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain) is  great,  both  because  most  of  the  kingdoms 
are  not  merely  inland,  but  girt  with  the  sea  most 
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part  of  their  compaM,  and  beeaase  the  wealth  of 
both  ludies  seems  in  great  port  but  an  accessor/ 
to  the  command  of  tiie  seas." 

That  House  out  not  to  fix  their  vision  and 
direct  their  legislation  entirely  upon  fjold, 
and  the  best  mode  of  amassing  it.  They 
ought  to  hare  a  higher  and  a  nobler  aim  to 
maintain  England's  high  position  in  the 
scale  of  nations — to  deal  in  an  equitable 
and  kindly  spirit  towards  their  fellow-sub- 
jects — and  to  consult  the  dignity  as  well 
as  the  wealth  of  the  country.  One  word 
upon  the  attack  which  had  been  made 
upon  the  British  captains,  and  also  as  re- 
garded apprenticeship.  He  would  read  to 
the  House  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brown  : — 

"  Is  it  your  your  opinion  that  the  character  of 
the  English  sailor  has  improved  or  deteriorated  of 
late  years — is  he  more  reckless  or  less  reckless 
than  he  was,  or  have  his  habits  of  sobriety  in- 
creased ? — Answer :  I  think  he  has  improved  and 
does  improve  in  ail  these  respects,  and  that  the 
apprentice  laws  have  done  much  towards  etfecting 
this  improvement.  *' 

He  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  expected  to  result 
from  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  were 
at  least  doubtful,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  best,  because  practically,  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  likely  to  prove  most  in- 
jurious; that  the  benefits  which  they  could 
reasonably  anticipate  from  the  repeal  of 
those  laws  were  in  no  degree  commensu- 
rate to  the  risk  which  they  incurred,  and 
the  dangers  which  threatened  them;  and 
that  as  prudent  legislators  they  ought  not, 
without  some  strong  and  urgent  necessity, 
to  take  such  a  step.  At  least  (said  the 
noble  Lord),  wait  until  you  hear  all  the 
evidence.  Do  not  be  precipitate  upon  a 
question  involving  such  mighty  interests. 
Let  us  hear  what  the  Lords'  Committee 
have  to  say,  and  what  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined before  it  may  depose  to.  Surely 
this  is  only  fair — it  is  but  decent.  Why 
prejudge  the  question,  or  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  all  the  evidence  before  that  Com- 
mittee, and  the  report  founded  upon  it, 
will  be  entirely  in  favour  of  your  projected 
legislation  ?  Again,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  your  immediate  interference — there  is 
no  clamour  or  agitation  in  the  country  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  present  law. 
On  the  contrary.  Sir,  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  country  that  this  law  ought 
not  to  be  tampered  with — ought  not  to  be 
altered.  It  is  not  the  people  of  England 
tlitt  ask  for  its  alteration— not  at  all.  It 
is  foreign  nations  who  make  that  request; 
and  TOtt  teem  more  dbposed  to  listen  to 
request  than  to    hearken    to    the 


wishes  or  consult  the  interests  of  your 
own  countrymen.  The  English  people,  I 
repeat,  are  silent,  and  do  not  demand  their 
repeal.  I  again  ask  the  House  not  to 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  which 
have  lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  under  which  the  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land has  reached  a  height  never  equalled 
by  that  of  any  other  nation — ^whosc  object, 
in  the  words  of  the  preamble  of  the  Act 
of  Charles  IL,  was  '*  to  increase  the  ship- 
ping and  to  encourage  the  navigation  of 
this  country,  whereon,  under  the  good 
Providence  and  protection  of  God,  the 
wealth,  the  safety,  and  the  strength  of 
this  empire  are  so  much  dependent." 

Mk.  GIBSON  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  addressed  the  House,  had  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  speech  uttered  loud 
lamentations  on  account  of  the  great  inju- 
ries which  he  seemed  to  think  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  great  industrial  interests 
of  the  country.  The  noble  Lord  said, 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  unwise 
than  first  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  England,  then  to  in- 
flict a  deep  injury  upon  our  colonial  sys- 
tem, driving  it  even  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
He  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
there  was  something  more  unwLse  still, 
namely,  having  got  so  far  in  the  policy  of 
free  trade,  now  to  remain  where  they  were. 
Having  exposed  the  colonial  and  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  country  to  unre- 
stricted competition,  were  they  prepared  to 
say  tiiat,  with  respect  to  shipping,  they 
would  now  take  their  stand,  and  neither  go 
backward  nor  forward  ?  Ho  presumed  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  go  backward,  for  he 
had  heard  no  proposition  from  any  quarter 
which  indicated  such  an  intention.  As 
they  were  not  recommended  to  go  back- 
ward, and  as  they  could  not  stand  still, 
he  entreated  them  not  to  bo  deterred  from 
pursuing  a  consistent  course  by  any  mis- 
taken views  of  self-interest.  He  had  often 
heard  it  stated  by  those  who  opposed  un- 
restricted commerce  that  they  did  not  ob- 
ject to  free  trade  in  the  abstract — that  they 
did  not  object  to  free  trade  if  it  were  to  be 
carried  out  in  all  things;  but  their  cry 
was,  **  Don't  make  agriculture  the  sole 
object  of  your  experimental  policy,"  He 
did  not  then  see  the  hon.  Member  for 
Essex  in  his  place;  but  he  felt  confident* 
he  had  often  heard  that  hon.  Baronet  say 
— he  would  not  undertake  for  the  exact 
words,  but  the  idea  was  this — that  he  did 
not  object  to  the  removal  of  restrictions, 
provided  the  principle  were  uiufbrmlj  and 
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equitably  carried  out  through  every  branch 
of  British  industry.  Now,  the  measure  at 
present  before  the  House  would  realise  that 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  said  ought  to  be 
the  policy  of  Parliament.  The  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  sat  down,  said  a  great  deal 
upon  the  subject  of  competition;  but  he 
begged  to  remind  that  noble  Lord,  that  if 
the  friends  and  promoters  of  free  trade 
talked  of  the  British  shipowner  entering 
into  competition  with  foreigners,  they  did 
so  rather  to  calm  apprehensions  and  fears, 
than  to  form  any  groundwork  for  a  free- 
trade  policy.  If  it  could  be  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  that  the  mercantile  marine  of 
England  was  decidedly  of  an  inferior  char- 
acter, that  freights  were  higher,  and  voy- 
ages were  more  hazardous,  that  would 
only  make  him  more  urgent  with  the 
House  to  relieve  foreign  vessels  from  the 
imposts  under  which  they  suffered.  Did 
any  one  mean  to  say,  that  if  our  vessels 
were  worse  than  those  of  our  neighbours, 
that  that  formed  a  reason  why  we  should 
secure  to  our  own  shipping,  supposing  them 
to  be  worthless,  the  sort  of  monopoly  which 
they  at  present  enjoyed?  Suppose  our 
vessels  were  no  better  than  Chinese  junks, 
should  we  therefore  continue  to  them  all 
the  benefits  of  an  exclusive  trade  ?  The 
worse  our  vessels  were,  the  greater  neces- 
sity was  there  to  stimulate  their  owners  to 
improvement  by  means  of  competition,  and 
the  more  did  common  justice  require  that 
the  English  manufacturer  and  the  English 
merchant  should  be  supplied  with  a  cheap 
mode  of  transmitting  and  receiving  the 
objects  in  which  they  dealt.  He  said 
thus  much,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  he 
was  bound  to  prove  that  English  ships 
were  not  inferior  to  foreign  vessels;  he 
was  not  called  on  to  prove  that  they  were 
as  cheap  as  foreign  ships,  but  he  would 
do  this — ho  would,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  the  Member 
for  Poole,  supply  him  with  a  little  piece  of 
evidence.  It  would  be  seen,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  C.  Graham,  who  had  been 
examined  before  the  Navigation  Commit- 
tee, of  which  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  had  the 
honour  to  be  chairman,  that  in  England 
ships  could  be  built  as  cheaply  as  in  any 
part  of  the  north  of  Europe;  besides,  as 
the  witness  justly  observed,  regard  should 
not  be  had  exclusively  to  high  or  low  prices 
without  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  ves- 
sels. Mr.  Brunton,  who  was  surveyor  for 
Lloyd's  at  Sunderland —  [Mr.  Robinson: 
Not  Lloyd's,  but  surveyor  of  the  registry.] 
— Mr.  Brunton  was  a  good  authority  on  the 


subject,  and  Mr.  Graham  stated  that  Mr. 
Brunton  would  undertake  to  prove  that 
vessels  could  be  built  at  Sunderland,  of 
Dantzic  oak,  as  well  and  cheaply  as  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  A  great  portion  of  every 
vessel  was  found  cheaper  in  England  than 
elsewhere ;  for  example,  iron,  copper 
sheathing,  sails,  and  rigging,  were  all 
cheaper  in  England,  and  the  Americans 
found  it  so;  for  they  frequently  sent  their 
vessels  here  only  half  completed,  and  in 
this  ^country  had  them  permanently  fitted 
up.  He  should  not  dwell  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  competition;  it  was  now  universally 
admitted  that  matters  could  not  stand  as 
they  were — every  one  was  prepared  for 
some  alteration;  but  they  were  told  that 
in  making  the  change,  which  all  men  felt 
to  be  unavoidable,  they  ought  not  to  sur- 
render some  great  fundamental  principle 
which  maintained  the  superiority  of  our 
mercantile  marine,  and  secured  our  naval 
supremacy.  But  where  was  this  to  be 
found  ?  In  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament 
— the  8th  and  9th  of  Victoria,  cap.  88^ 
that  Act  was  a  collection  of  confused  con- 
flicting prohibitions  upon  imports.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  law,  that  people 
might  export  in  any  ships  they  thought 
proper:  the  navigation  law  only  affected  the 
importing  ship.  It  was  true  that  a  mer- 
chant might  import  in  foreign  vessels  pro- 
visions which  were  not  to  be  consumed  by 
the  people  of  England.  If  his  goods  were 
to  be  bonded,  then  he  was  outside  the  na- 
vigation laws — that  was  the  state  of  the 
law,  and  he  desired  to  see  it  changed. 
He  would  tell  them  frankly  and  boldly,  that 
if  ships  came  hither  from  any  part  of  the 
world  laden  with  produce  or  goods  for  the 
use  or  consumption  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, he  would  not  drive  such  vessels  away 
from  our  ports.  He  would  exclude  no 
ships;  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  give 
access  to  the  ships  of  all  the  world.  Were 
they  afraid  of  increasing  their  revenue  by 
allowing  imported  commodities  to  come  in? 
If  not,  why  exclude  foreign  ships  ?  Could 
it  be  contended,  that  the  exclusion  of 
those  ships,  bringing  produce  for  the  use 
of  British  manufacturers,  was  not  an  evil 
to  the  British  population  ?  Could  such  a 
policy  be  justified  on  any  natural  grounds  ? 
He  took  it  that  when  the  question  was 
presented  in  such  a  simple  form,  a  single 
argument  could  not  be  found  for  the  ex- 
clusion. A  ship  presented  itself  in  a  port 
of  this  country  laden  with  food;  but  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  now  proposed 
said,  that  as  the  food  was  not  grown  in 
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the  oountTT  in  which  the  ship  was  built. 
And  of  which  it  wa*  a  national  ship,  there- 
fore the  f*Hxi  should  not  bo  admit tovl. 
Xo\"ertholo«5  they  showotl  by  sus^HMuling 
the  navijrativ>n  lawsi  last  year,  when  a  pres- 
Miro  on  aco«nint  of  the  want  of  food  was 
apprehended,  that  those  navit^fation  laws 
were  an  evil  in  themselves.  ['*^^-  ] 
Thcsn  why  did  they,  at  that  period,  clamour 
for  the  suspension  of  the  navigation  laws  f 
Conld  th^^se  laws  be  very  goi^l  which  re- 
<}uir(Hi  to  bo  suspended  at  the  first  pres- 
MTe  f  Who  »^as  to  jud^re  whether  the  sup- 
ply  of  fiW  or  raw  material  w,-is  sutfioiont 
w  the  mamifacturoi^  here?  Were  not 
tbey  the  best  judgos  on  that  |vint  who  im- 
pon<Hi  the  gvx>»is  with  a  view  of  selling 
thorn  for  a  profit  f  That  was  a  question 
that  o*^nld  not  oihermise  bo  sotiW,  but  it 
mnst  be  left  to  the  free  oivrations  of  trade 
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here  from  the  United  States.  Therefore 
they  actually  protected  the  country  which 
they  said  was  most  likely  to  becouae  a  great 
naval  Power,  in  her  trade  with  England, 
against  the  competitions  of  other  countries, 
and  gave  her  the  full  control  of  the  direct 
trade  between  this  country  and  America. 
Was  not  that  an  inconsistency  in  reference 
to  the  principle  which  they  had  laid  down  ? 
He  could  not  conceive  anything  more  ab- 
surd than  to  dictate  to  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  the  terms  on  which  they  should 
build  and  man  their  ships  in  order  to  trade 
with  this  country.  lie  could  not  conceive 
anything  more  absurd  than  for  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  to  nurse  up  the  mercantile 
marine  of  every  country  in  the  world  by 
declaring  that  each  should  use  her  own 
ships  ill  trading  with  tliis  country.  But 
the  iHMu;  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 


to  decide  as  to  the  sutSeioncy  of  the  suppU*    particular  attention  of  the  House  was,  the 


of  fooii  and  of  raw  marorial:  and  to  say 
that  other  parties  should  ;udg«  when  they 
would  «TSpend  these  laws,  »;jis  to  say  that 
they  w»-*a;j.i  risk  t^o  infiiotion  of  a  c^vat  in- 
inn  on  the  country.  Ho  hid  said  that 
the«*  nav;ca:\\r.  lavs  wc;v  a  ^^oV.ectic^n  of 
confused  r^rohibitio-s   or*  :r.'>;r;s:  ar.i  he 


wc»n!,;  r,-w 


-i^.or  sav,  i^aj  t.^ev  wore 


jfr'Kyethrr  for  the  'p;;7>.-*s<'  .^:  rr  t*vtir-r.  to 
t>!4-   B:-.:i>h  sh-jv-^-ror.  >«;:t  there  was  ar^- 
c^ .     The  noble   l^'-r^i. 
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I'tiiT^f".  Stitt.x  !  •  :lu  ?»"'j's*»*T-:  vyvvrr. 
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mc«.nH:  r-rimT^^.Tw-  •:  ^♦'  ;hf;~  sftii\  m.^:  f 
llrprnw.  siiiT  ft"  f.  ''U\K-*t.  slur  >imuir.  nr*: 
witr.  ai.  Amenrai.  shii    ir.  o<anii;c 


practical  boarin::  of  the  proposal  of  the 
liovemmo:::.  That  proposal,  as  respected 
the  I'niioi  S:i:es.  amounted  to  this : — 
that  the  KsjZl :>*.-*  navigation  law  and  the 
American  ::av:^::vMi  lav  should  at  one 
ar.i  the  sar.:c  ;:n:e  be  xvpealed.  If  they 
rc;eet*si  :>.*:  Tr::*.>s:i;on.  what  would  they 
K>  ca I'.ir.r  ^."w-n  cc  themselves  in  another 
d:rec;;;r.  r  Tr.^y  wc-'^i  be  calling  down  on 
the r.^.sc>es  tbt  :V.f.".:;5i-i:t  o:  dsose  threaten- 
:7.g  :iit:fx-^  c:  ei.'^lusi.e  7«^e':ved  bj  this 
e;ur.:Ty  fr;.:::  Prsssifc:  asi  the  example  of 
Pmssii  w:.u:»l  :.*■.:**:.>  be  f ..Cowed  by  the 
llaTiS  T;wT.s,  *^-:  Z.r/.rec^Lii,  and  the  whole 
c>:  ihi  tT;:r:rii:.>f  v"  .it fi«3tc:fctSon.  With  re- 
spec:  t;  t'hf  sr.iw.r^  ir:<««fi  itself,  conld 
i>.f  T  :;■?  «  r.>;i!i^M.:  ii£<.*.:at*^  be: ween  these 
t«\-  T.r.  T*.isii';* — i;  r.*Tf  fre?  access  to  the 
yxir**  ,•:  Ar^-'iDr-a.  ..:  ::  r:r:*i:n  with  only  a 
r^.-n?;.:.  *•:  :■■:  A-ri-riLz.  irade,  and  lose 
x.".>.-  s»  Ti.r:.-'-  Ii*  ;^c  Bal:"r  trade  which 
;";.:•  V  -ri,  ti  yiissrsse.'  !  '^'^lit:  wis  iLe  value 
:■:'  :":  A~:-*^.-iT.  :~£.^c  ".  Zhi-  '".zzpons^  into 
i :  ■  f  V :  : ;  •  .-^  >  ;x  U"*  ltd :inr. i  e£ .  be  l-elieved, 
T.  */.  •'  .;i;i:  ;i:,".iLrs.  .V. ■."».•', 'XO dollar* 
.•:"  i.^rsf  ":r..7».'irtfc:J:iT;s  chim  frrcE  ti>e  British 
n . im . r.  1  .ir,* ;  : r •  f  riariA.:nni£  .^.^, '. M X *\ K?  dol- 
ifcT^  iX  in.nir:>  ii?ic;'f»C::r»g  from  aL  other 
Tiii.":s  .•:'  :"j»f  w\ir«*l.  V  nb(.r  the  iiarigmtion 
ji.¥>  :pc\  e.»uit  :iTi**r  oj.iry  aitoxn  «>e  half 
/•:  ;bf  n.rvi-'i  rrnoi  7r  *iif  Tulw^d  States; 
hi::  ;'  Thf  "^  r:'TV'»J..«:»i  T.bf  KTirl'-si  naripaiiiHi 
li.r .  w!.v-»r,  vvin»K  fAn^-  ibr  re^mJ  of  the 
A  ri^ .'-».■ '.M.  r.f.v;^f..;.ini,  uw,  tbry  wos]d  be 
fcjuf  :«  shfi-f  II  ;hr  wi»fi'if  of  Uif  nnnnrt  trade 
V  :r.  ;hf  V  ni?^N\  Suttrt*.  whoToas  ai  prment 
?hf^  *Tintf,  oTi^  oiiy\  jl  poninn.  Thehon. 
X.i'Ti  ^f»-  *n-  Ti"irtnfr:  ba^.  with  giiBax  sue- 
«*c>iN.  cfdie^  uh  fuj-rmtiox:  id  iht  Hone  to 
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the  injurious  effects  of  the  comhined  influ- 
ence of  the  English  and  American  naviga- 
tion laws  on  English  shipping;  and  in  sup- 
port of  that  view  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  would 
quote  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  who 
would  be  admitted  to  be  a  disinterested 
witness,  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  London,  who  stated  that  the  effect 
of  the  fourth  clause  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
combined  with  the  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can navigation  law,  had  been  to  confine  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween America  and  England  to  American 
ships.  It  was  all  Europe  against  England  in 
favour  of  American  ships  in  going  to  Ame- 
rica; and  the  American  ship  had  always  a 
good  opportunity  of  getting  a  full  freight 
in  coming  from  America  to  England,  be- 
cause the  produce  she  brought  was  the  raw 
produce,  cotton  and  corn.  Therefore,  un- 
der the  two  laws,  the  American  shipping 
had  a  decided  advantage  over  the  English 
shipping.  If  the  House,  consequently,  re- 
jected the  present  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment, he  thought  that  it  would  be  in- 
flicting a  great  blow  on  the  English  ship- 
ping, and  depriving  that  interest  of  the 
great  advantages  now  within  their  reach. 
With  respect  to  the  colonial  interests, 
which  it  had  been  contended  had  been 
pressed  down  by  the  application  of  free- 
trade  principles,  he  felt  bound,  having  ad- 
vocated the  application  of  those  principles 
to  the  colonies,  to  give  them  that  freedom 
for  the  transmission  of  their  produce  which 
was  consistent  with  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  It  had  been  said  that  they  should 
lose  the  colonies,  and  that  the  colonies 
would  claim  their  independence;  but  would 
the  colonies  complain  of  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions on  them  ?  Was  it  likely  that 
the  colonies  would  think  it  a  grievance  to 
have  the  power  of  transmitting  their  pro- 
duce to  the  English  market,  and  to  every 
other  market,  at  the  cheapest  rate  ?  And 
why  should  they  not  put  the  exporting 
merchant  in  the  colonies  on  as  good  a  foot- 
ing as  the  foreign  exporting  merchant  ? 
He  would  take  the  case  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  They  confined  the  grower 
and  exporter  of  Canadian  produce  to  one 
ship,  that  being  a  British  ship;  but  to  the 
American,  in  the  United  States,  they  gave 
the  choice  of  two  ships — his  own  or  a  Bri- 
tish ship.  Thus  they  confined  the  Cana- 
dian exporter  to  one  solitary  ship — they 
confined\im  to  a  monopoly,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  advantages  of  competition.  He 
therefore  called  upon  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, who  professed  so  much  sympathy 


and  kindness  towards  their  colonial  fellow- 
subjects,  to  extend  to  them  at  least  the 
same  privileges,  to  afford  them  the  benefit 
of  that  competition  for  the  reduction  of 
freight,  which  they  were  willing  to  give  to 
foreigners.  It  was  more  especially  neces- 
sary that  such  privileges  should  be  granted 
to  our  colonists  now  that  they  were  ex- 
posed to  unrestricted  competition  with  fo- 
reign producers  in  the  markets  of  this 
country.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
it  was  a  great  injustice  to  place  the  grow- 
ers of  com  and  the  exporting  merchants  in 
Canada  in  a  worse  position  than  the  grow- 
ers and  exporters  of  the  United  States. 
But  he  would  take  another  case.  The 
House  must  recollect  that  the  real  source 
of  grievance  on  the  part  of  our  West  In- 
dian colonies  with  regard  to  the  navigation 
laws  was,  that  those  laws,  when  they  were 
first  adopted,  partook  of  the  nature  of  pe- 
nal statutes ;  they  were  imposed  not  so 
much  to  benefit  the  colonies,  or  even  this 
country,  as  to  punish  certain  of  our  colo- 
nies for  the  political  opinions  they  bad 
maintained.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
nies felt,  and  always  had  felt,  that  the  ob- 
ligation imposed  upon  them  by  England, 
to  transmit  their  produce  to  the  home  mar- 
ket in  the  mode  which  England  thought  fit 
to  prescribe,  was — he  would  not  say  a 
badge  of  slavery,  but  a  great  and  pressing 
grievance.  Now,  suppose  a  West  Indian 
planter  were  to  go  to  the  United  States — 
to  New  York,  for  instance — ^and  found 
there  articles  of  British  manufacture  which 
he  was  desirous  to  send  to  Jamaica,  and 
there  happened  at  the  time  to  be  no  Bri- 
tish ship  at  New  York;  the  navigation 
laws  would  prevent  him  from  employing 
any  foreign  ship  that  might  be  in  the  har- 
j  hour  for  the  purpose  of  taking  British  ma- 
nufactures to  a  British  colony.  These 
laws,  therefore,  were  not  only  injurious  to 
the  colonists,  but  also  to  the  British  manu- 
facturers; and  he  called  upon  the  House, 
in  justice  to  the  colonists,  to  free  them 
from  these  odious  restrictions,  and  to  allow 
them  to  ship  their  goods  in  any  bottoms 
they  might  think  fit.  He  might  be  per- 
mitted to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  petition  he  had  to-night  presented 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Man- 
chester, the  inhabitants  of  which  town 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
our  manufactures.  The  petitioners  stated 
that,  while  they  repudiated  protection  for 
themselves,  and  while  they  considered 
that  the  Legislature  had  wisely  adopted 
the  principle  of  commercial  frecdoip,  they 
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must  claim  to  be  relieved  from  the  oppres- 
sion entailed  by  the  navigation  laws.  They 
stated  that,  under  the  enervating  influence 
of  those  laws,  combined  with  the  monopoly 
they  afforded  in  several  important  trades, 
rates  of  freight  had  prevailed  in  British 
vessels,  which  raised  the  price  of  raw  ma- 
terials indispensable  for  our  manufactures, 
and  of  many  foreign  articles  which  were 
consumed  by  the  people.  The  petitioners 
further  represented  that  freight  was  an 
essential  clement  in  the  promotion  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  operations,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  Legislature  had  already 
determined  to  deal  with  the  raw  materials 
employed  in  manufactures;  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  belief  that  an  immediate  and 
wise  modification  of  the  navigation  laws 
would  tend  to  the  well-being  of  the  indus- 
trial population  and  of  the  shipping  inter- 
est. The  views  of  the  petitioners  were 
expressed  in  such  forcible  language,  that 
he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  thought  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  dwell  on  this  part  of 
the  subject.  He  must  remind  the  House 
that  it  had  been  admitted  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  both  sides  that  the  navigation  laws 
could  not  remain  as  they  were.  If  he  un- 
derstood the  worthy  Alderman  opposite 
(Mr.  Alderman  Thompson),  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  prepared  to  assent  to  a  very 
important  change  in  the  navigation  laws. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  prepared  to  in- 
fringe upon  those  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Stamford  (Mr.  Herries)  was  not  wiUing  to 
surrender.  He  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  make 
any  modifications  or  improvements  of  the 
existing  law  without  infringing  upon  those 
great  fundamental  principles.  Why,  one 
of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the 
navigation  laws  was,  that  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  should  be  alto- 
gether inadmissible  from  European  coun- 
tries. This  principle  was  adopted  from 
the  fear  that  foreign  nations  might  become 
the  carriers  of  the  produce  of  the  world — 
that  Holland,  for  instance,  might  carry  the 
produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  to 
Europe — and  that  the  employment  of  Eng- 
lish ships  might  then  be  confined  to  carry- 
ing that  produce  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Now,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westmoreland  (Mr. 
Alderman  Thompson),  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stamfonl  (Mr.  Herries),  and  the 
n.  imber  for  Poole  (Mr.  G.  Robinson), 
I  agree  on  this  point,  because,  if  there 


was  one  principle  for  which  the  stickler 
for  the  old  navigation  laws  was  disposed  to 
contend  more  than  for  another,  it  was  that 
the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
should  be  inadmissible  into  Great  Britain 
from  European  countries.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Stamford  was  for  adhering 
inflexibly  to  this  fundamental  principle  of 
the  navigation  laws,  while  the  worthy 
Alderman  was  ready  to  siu-render  it.  He 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  thought,  also,  that  the 
worthy  Alderman  was  prepared  to  sur- 
render our  indirect  foreign  trade.  If, 
then,  these  hon.  Gentlemen  were  all 
agreed  that  important  changes  must  be 
made  in  the  navigation  laws,  how  could 
they  consistently  refuse  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
subject  ?  It  was  impossible  to  introduce 
any  of  the  changes  which  had  been  advo- 
cated  by  some  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen, 
until  the  House  resolved  itself  into  Com- 
mittee. He  had  been  charged  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck)  with  having  been  in  some  way  in- 
strumental in  framing  returns,  or  causing 
returns  to  be  framed,  with  a  view  of  mis- 
leading the  Committee  on  the  Navigation 
Laws.  Now,  he  must  say,  that  a  more 
unfounded  charge,  or  a  more  unfounded 
insinuation,  never  was  made.  He  was 
prepared  to  assert  that  the  returns  in  ques- 
tion were  correct.  [Lord  G.  Bextixck  had 
not  made  the  charge  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  referred.]  He  had  cer- 
tainly read  the  insinuation  in  the  noble 
Lord*s  speeches,  that  returns  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  in- 
tention of  biassing  the  Committee,  and  in- 
ducing them  to  draw  erroneous  inferences; 
and  he  could  only  say  that  a  more  unfoun- 
ded statement  had  never  been  made  in 
that  House.  The  figures  in  those  returns 
were  perfectly  correct,  and  the  object  of 
those  returns  was  to  show  the  increase  in 
trades  which  had  been  exposed  to  compe- 
tition, compared  with  the  increase  in 
trades  which  had  been  entirely  protected 
from  competition.  The  returns  distinctly 
showed  that  in  the  trades  which  were  pro- 
tected from  competition  the  increase  had 
not  been  so  great  as  it  had  been  in  the 
trades  in  which  competition  was  permitted. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  heading  of  the 
return  was  improperly  worded ;  but  the 
words  used  were  in  fact  the  words  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Young,  when  under  exami- 
nation before  the  Committee.  That  Gen- 
tleman stated  that,  in  consequence  of  pro- 
tection having  been  entirely  witiidrawn  in 
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certain  cases  by  the  reciprocity  treaties, 
.  great  iujury  had  been  done  to  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
repeal  of  the   navigation   laws  would  he 
attended  with   ruinous   effects ;     but   the 
table  to  which   he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  was 
alluding     proved     that     instead    of    the 
relaxation    of    the    navigation    laws — or 
rather    the    reciprocity   treaty   system — 
having  produced  any  such  evil  effects,  the 
very  trades  upon   which   the   reciprocity 
system  had   operated  had  increased  in  a 
much  greater   ratio  than  those  in  which 
there  had  been  a  close  monopoly.     He  de- 
nied that  any  one  who  was  not  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  could  be  misled  by  these  returns. 
Now,  he  wished  to  ask  the  House  whether 
they  considered  that,  if  they  resisted  the 
proposition  of  the  Government,  their  exist- 
ing relations  with^ foreign  countries  would 
enable   them  to   maintain  the  navigation 
laws  ?  If  they  did,  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  did  not. 
His  firm  belief  was,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  concessions  we  had  already  made,  the 
departures  that  had  taken  place  from  the 
Navigation  Act,  and  the  existing  treaties 
which  contained   the  **  favoured   nation*' 
clause,  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  main- 
tain our  Navigation  Act,  or  any  great  por- 
tion of  it.     We  had  permitted  countries  to 
use  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  to 
this  kingdom,  which  were  not  situated  in 
those   countries,    altering    geography   for 
the  purposes  of  the  navigation  laws.     We 
had  permitted  Austria,  for  instance,  to  use 
Galatz,  as  if  it  were  in  Austria ;  Hanover 
to  use  Mem  el,  and  all  the  ports  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Meuse,  as  if  those  ports 
were  in  Hanover ;  and  so  with  Oldenburg, 
and  Mecklenburgh,  and  all  the  States  of 
the  Zollvercin;  we  had  departed  materially 
from  our  principle  of  making  every  coun- 
try confine  itself  to  carrying  its  own  pro- 
duce.    But  what  said  the  countries  with 
which    we   had    the    **  favoured    nation " 
clause,  and  to  which  we  had  promised  to 
give  all  the  privileges  that  we  gave  to  any 
foreign  country  ?      Holland   said,    "  You 
allow    Hanover    to    carry    produce   from 
Memel  to  England;  is  Memel  in  Hanover? 
You  allow  Hanover  to  come  to  the  Meuse, 
and  carry  Dutch  produce  from  Holland  to 
England.      You   must   allow    Holland  to 
carry  produce  from  Memel  to  England;  we 
are    entitled    by   the    *  favoured    nation* 
clause  in  our  treaty  to  the  privileges  you 
grant  to  other  countries.**      Yet   it   was 
actually  to  prevent  Holland  from  being  the 
carrier  from  all  these  countries  that  the 


Navigation  Act  was  passed.    If  we  allowed 
this  to  Holland,  we  must  allow  it  to  Swe- 
den;   and  if  to   Sweden,  to  Norway  and 
Denmark  what  would  Prussia  say  ?     Why, 
that  if  we  allowed  Holland  add  other  coun- 
tries to  go  to  Memel,  and  carry  Russian 
produce  to  England,  we  must  permit  Rus- 
sia to  go  to  Holland  and  these  other  coun- 
tries, and  carry  their  produce  to  England. 
The  hon.  Alderman  shrewdly  saw  this ;  in 
fact,  all  that  part  of  our  Navigation  Act 
which  related  to  the  indirect  foreign  trade, 
and  the  admissibility  of  Asiatic,  African, 
and  American  produce  from  Europe  into 
this  country,  was  practically  gone.      In- 
deed, he  (Mr.  Gibson)  very  much  doubted 
whether,   if  at  this  moment  the   United 
States  were  to  call  upon  us  to  fulfil  our 
treaty  obligations  with  them,  we  could  even 
under  the  present  law  prevent  American 
produce  from  being  imported  from  Europe 
into  thi^  country;  for  the  American  treaty 
said  that  we  should  not  impose  any  prohi- 
bitions upon  the  produce  of  America  which 
we  did  not  impose  upon  the  produce  of 
other  countries ;    and  if  we  allowed  Euro- 
pean produce  to  be  brought  from  Europe 
into   England,  we   must  allow  American 
produce  also.     He  believed  it  was  only  the 
idea  that  we  were  going  to  deal  with  the  Na- 
vigation Act  which  had  prevented  different 
foreign  countries  from  pressing  for  the  per- 
formance of  our  treaty  stipulations  wit^ 
them ;    and  he   thought  he  spoke  within 
bounds  when  he  said  that  with  regard  to 
the  Dutch  treaty  the  Dutch  claimed  years 
ago  to  have  this  carrying  trade  which  our 
navigation  law  was  enacted  to  prevent — that 
we  have  not  denied  the  justice  of  the  claim 
— and  that,  whether  we  now  repealed  the 
navigation  law  or  not,  we  should  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  making  very  consider- 
able concessions  to  them  and  other  Conti- 
nental Powers.    He  thought  he  had  stated 
reasons  to  induce  the  House  not  to  take 
such  a  bold  course  as  to  say — **  We  will 
not  stir  one  single  step  in  the  consideration 
of  these  navigation  laws.**     It  was  mon- 
strous, when  it  was  remembered  how  Par- 
liament  had  sanctioned   the  principle    of 
free  trade,   that   we  should   now  be  de- 
terred   from    taking    the    initiatory   step 
of    considering     the    measure,     on     the 
ground     that     protection    was     invaded. 
He  must  now  add  one  or  two  remarks  upon 
the  argument — which  otherwise  he  should 
be   charged    with   overlooking — that   the 
navigation  law  was  the  support  of  our  na- 
tional defences,  and  that  the  mercantile 
marine  must  be  protected  in  order  to  sup^ 
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ply  our  Navy.  Hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to 
talk  as  if  every  man  in  the  British  Navy 
was  a  seaman.  It  was  only  a  very  small 
portion  that  we  were  supposed  to  derive 
from  this  protection.  He  believed  that  of 
the  whole  British  Navy,  not  more  than  a 
fourth  upon  an  average  were  seamen.  Sir 
J.  Stirling's  proposition  was  not  so  very 
unreasonable;  it  was,  that  where  so  small 
a  portion  of  the  whole  force  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  mercantile  marine, 
or  consisted  of  that  peculiar  body  of  men 
that  we  could  get  from  the  mercantile 
marine,  it  would  be  possible  so  to  consti- 
tute our  Navy  as  to  render  it  independent 
of  the  mercantile  marine.  He  (Mr.  Gib- 
son) could  conceive  it  perfectly  possible. 
Was  it  meant  to  be  said  that  there  could 
be  no  reconstitution  of  the  Navy  so  as  to 
keep  the  two  services  entirely  indepen- 
dent ?  Had  we  got  the  least  possible 
number  of  officers  and  least  possible  amount 
of  expenses  in  our  naval  depai*tment  ? 
Were  we  sure  we  could  not  increase  the 
number  of  able  seamen  without  increasing 
our  expenditure  ?  Could  we  not  diminish 
the  number  of  officers  ?  Sir  J.  Stirling 
said — 

"  You  have  no  mode  of  getting  the  men  from 
the  mercantile  marine  except  by  impi*cssment ; 
they  will  not  volunteer.** 

Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  said,  that  the 
mercantile  marine  was  necessary  for  the 
support  of  our  naval  power,  and  yet  they 
said  they  most  strongly  objected  to  im- 
pressment; but  no  one  pointed  out  how  the 
transfer  of  men  from  the  merchant  service 
to  the  Navy  was  to  be  effected.  That  was 
a  point  that  perplexed  him  (Mr.  Gibson) 
much.  He  believed  we  had  no  mode  of 
getting  these  men  except  making  them 
come  against  their  will.  At  this  moment 
they  did  not  volunteer  very  freely;  and  he 
was  quite  sure  they  would  not,  in  case  we 
wanted  their  services  for  warfare.  But 
the  effect  of  our  attempting  to  impress 
them  would  be  to  make  them  fly  to  Amer- 
ica; and  the  mercantile  marine  and  the 
naval  power  would  both  of  them  lose  their 
services.  It  behoved  the  House  to  consider 
well  the  advice  which  Sir  J.  Stirling  gave 
to  the  Committee  upon  the  subject  of  man- 
ning the  Navy — gave  after  mature  consid- 
eration. He  saw  that  Parliament  were  re- 
lying upon  a  broken  reed  in  relying  upon 
the  power  of  impressment  and  protection 
to  the  mercantile  marine;  and  therefore 
he  urged  that  the  naval  power  should  be 
made  totally  independent  of  the  merchant 
I    Tice,  each  relying  upon  its  own  re- 


sources. Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  seemed 
to  plume  themselves  upon  being  the  friends 
of  the  shipowner  and  the  sailor;  but  could 
the  human  mind  conceive  anything  more 
cruel,  more  tyrannical,  to  the  shipowner 
than  the  policy  they  advocated  ?  Did  they 
not,  in  fact,  say  in  so  many  words,  *•  We 
invite  you  into  costly  voyages  and  expen- 
sive fittings  on  the  faith  of  giving  you  pro- 
tection— we  induce  you  to  give  high  wages 
— but  we  claim  the  right,  when  a  war  shall 
break  out,  to  pounce  upon  you,  to  take 
your  seamen  from  you,  and  thereby  to  sub- 
ject you  to  great  embarrassment  and  cer- 
tain loss  ?'*  Was  it  possible  for  the  human 
mind  to  conceive  a  more  clumsy  plan  for 
manning  the  Navy,  or  one  more  tyrannical 
to  British  seamen,  and  more  destructive  to 
the  real  interests  of  British  shipping? 
Upon  this  point  he  begged  to  be  aUowed 
to  read  a  short  extract  (rom  the  evidence 
of  Sir  James  Stirling,  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience  in  naval  afTairs.  Sir  J. 
Stirling  was  of  opinion  that  the  Navy 
should  be  constituted  so  as  to  render  it  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  merchant  service, 
and  he  proceeds  to  say — 

**  I  would,  therefore,  begin  a  reconstitution  of 
the  Navy  with  fixing  the  peaco  establishment; 
and  the  consequence  of  that  would  be,  that  a  lanse 
part — in  fact,  the  whole  force — ^would  be  trained 
men  and  able  seamen,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
arc  now,  for  the  most  part  inexperienced  in  arms 
and  in  the  art  of  seamanship ;  and  having  that 
basis  of  trained  and  organised  men,  the'  force 
might  be  expanded  to  a  very  great  amount  by  the 
addition  of  landsmen  and  marines,  without  having 
occasion  to  resort  to  the  merchant  service  for  a 
single  seaman  even  in  the  event  of  a  war.  It 
would  be  a  groat  point  to  render  the  two  services 
independent  of  each  other ;  so  that  if  a  war  should 
take  place,  the  trade  of  the  country  might  not  be 
interrupted  by  taking  the  seamen  employed  in  the 
merchant  service  for  the  use  of  the  Navjjr." 

Mr.  M'Culloch,  who  was  sometimes  quoted 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  said,  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  impressment,  in  his  edition  of  Adam 
Smith's  works,  that  an  arrangement  might 
be  made  for  manning  the  Navy,  indepen- 
dent of  impressment,  which,  in  the  long 
run,  would  be  safer  and  cheaper  than  the 
present  system.  The  seamen  of  the  conn- 
try  were  not  well  treated.  The  policy  ad- 
vocated by  Gentlemen  opposite  was  not 
successful  in  preventing  the  shipowners 
and  the  seamen  whom  they  employed  from 
suffering  great  distress  from  time  to  time. 
Nor  had  those  who  professed  extreme  sym- 
pathy with  the  seamen  ever  taken  any 
measures  to  improve  their  condition.  Let 
a  sailor  fall  into  poverty  and  decay,  after 
being  worn  out  in  the  seryicey  «id  he  got 
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nothing  more  than  a  pauper's  allowance. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  say  a  word  in 
disparagement  of  the  shipowners,  or  cap- 
tains, or  mates.  It  was  unnecessary  for 
his  argument  that  he  should  do  so.  It  was 
only  natural  that  the  shipowners  should 
yiew  with  feelings  of  suspicion  a  measure 
which  they  believed  to  be  injurious  to  their 
private  interests;  but  he  was  not  on  that 
account  to  be  deterred  from  discussing  the 
question  with  a  view  to  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  British  empire.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck) 
ask  where  was  the  clamour,  where  the  pe- 
titions, in  favour  of  the  measure  proposed 
by  the  Government?  Was  the  British  Par- 
liament never  to  carry  any  measure  except 
under  the  influence  of  clamour?  It  would 
be  a  subject  of  the  deepest  regret  to  every 
true  friend  of  his  country,  if  Parliament 
could  never  apply  itself  to  a  question  un- 
less it  were  backed  by  clamorous  pressure 
and  threatening  from  without.  The  pre- 
sent question  stood  on  better  ground,  be- 
cause it  was  not  backed  by  clamour.  It 
was  a  question  to  be  decided  by  dispassion- 
ate consideration,  not  by  clamour.  When 
hoD.  Gentlemen  opposite  laid  such  stress 
upon  glory,  power,  and  supremacy,  they 
did  not  exactly  follow  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  spirit  of  the  times  was  com- 
merce. The  spirit  of  the  times  was  indus- 
try, internal  improvement,  mechanical  in- 
vention, and  political  economy.  It  was  not 
war.  It  was  peaceful  relations,  peaceful 
progress,  and  amicable  feeling  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  If  we  wished  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  we  must  let  the  nations  of  the  world 
bring  produce  to  our  shores  from  every  cli- 
mate. That  would  be  a  course  beneficial 
to  industry,  to  manufactures,  to  shipping, 
to  all  classes  of  this  great  country;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
strengthening  peaceful  relations  with  for- 
eign Powers,  and,  as  an  example  of  just, 
generous,  and  enlightened  policy,  it  would 
raise  the  character  of  England  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had  ob- 
served that  this  was  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  decided  on  great  and  general 
principles,  and  with  reference  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  this  vast  empire.  He 
altogether  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  that  principle,  though  he  very 
likely  should  differ  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  as  to  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  general  interests  of  the  empire.     The 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  had  separated  him- 
self very  lately  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment; and  he  thought  he  would  not 
have  ventured,  as  a  Member  of  a  Govern- 
ment, to  have  separated  the  commercial 
marine  from  the  Navy  of  this  country. 
He  had  never  himself  heard  any  Member 
of  a  Government  take  that  gi'ound.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  en- 
deavoured to  tell  that  House,  that,  in  these 
days,  commerce,  and  the  pursuits  of  peace, 
were  to  regulate  us;  but  if  he  could  gather 
anything  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech,  it  was,  that  there  was  another 
thing  which  he  wished  should  regulate 
us,  namely,  the  sordid  spirit  of  gain. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  speech  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  "  pocket" 
was  the  thing  he  looked  to.  But  the  noble 
Lord  below  him  (Lord  Granby)  had  told 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  very  justly,  that 
he  had  sacrificed  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country,  that  he  had  sacrificed  the  colonial 
interest,  and  that  he  was  now  about  to 
contribute  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  shipping 
interest;  and  the  noble  Lord  then  inquired 
what  he  would  do  next?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  them  that  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  the  country 
to  gain — ^that  everything  was  to  be  made 
subservient  to  gain — and  that,  if  half  a 
farthing  more  per  pound  could  be  obtained, 
every  consideration  of  honour  and  of  na- 
tional security  was  to  be  given  up.  They 
might  clothe  these  sentiments  in  fine  lan- 
guage if  they  would;  but  they  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  fact  that,  in  every  single 
step  they  took,  they  cared  not  whether 
they  starved  one  part  of  the  community  or 
the  other,  so  long  as  one  particular  class 
got  some  particular  gain.  They  well  knew 
that  that  was  the  fact,  though  they  pre- 
tended to  clothe,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
this  sordid  spirit  in  these  fine  flowing  words. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to 
a  petition  he  had  presented  fiom  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Manchester,  some 
parts  of  which  appeared  so  extraordinary 
that  he  confessed  he  (Mr.  Henley)  could 
not  understand  them.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  something  about  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  the  navigation  laws  de- 
pressing the  raw  material.  But  how  could 
that  bo?  How  the  enervating  influence 
of  navigation  laws  could  depress  raw  mate- 
rial to  the  injury  of  the  consumer,  he  could 
not  understand.  It  meant,  he  supposed, 
lowering  of  the  price  ;  but  how  that  could 
be  injurious  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
constituents  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
I 
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The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  told  I 
them — unless  he  had  misunderstood  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — that  he  could  not 
comprehend  anything  so  injurious  as  those 
laws  hoth  to  our  commercial  and  to  our 
nayal  marine.  But  if  they  were  to  judge 
from  the  numher  of  years — from  the  cen- 
turies— these  laws  had  heen  in  existence 
and  operation,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
facts  hore  out  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  our  commercial  marine 
had  advanced  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  had  progressed  without  any  check; 
and  whenever  we  had  required  seamen  for 
our  naval  force,  we  had  never  heen  without 
a  supply  to  man  our  ships,  and  to  fight  our 
hatUes ;  and  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  these  laws  had  heen  injurious 
to  either  our  commerce  or  our  Navy,  he 
could  not  understand  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  meant.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  told  them  that  this  measure 
ought  to  he  passed  hecause  there  was  no 
clamour  for  it,  and  that  there  was  a  great 
clamour  in  favour  of  the  shipowners  and  in 
favour  of  the  seamen;  hut  if  there  was  one 
interest  in  the  country— considering  its  ex- 
tent and  its  vast  consequence  to  the  nation 
— if  there  was  one  interest  which  was  now, 
and  which  had  at  all  times  heen,  weakly 
represented  in  that  House,  it  was  the  ship- 
ping interest.  That  interest  was,  in  some 
respects,  a  part  of  our  commercial  interest, 
no  doubt;  but  it  had  never  been  a  clamo- 
rous body — and  that  was  a  reason  why  the 
House  should  dispassionately  consider  tbis 
question.  He  was  not,  for  his  own  part,  dis- 
posed to  rest  his  arguments  on  the  ground 
of  competition.  That  was  a  matter  in  re- 
gard to  which  tliey  might  go  into  large 
statements  on  both  sides  :  it  was,  after  all, 
purely  a  matter  of  opinion;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  would  be  the  effects  of 
competition,  and  it  was  not  the  whole 
question.  Let  them  look  at  the  situation 
of  Kngland:  she  had  vast  possessions  all 
over  the  world,  and  enjoyed  great  advan- 
tages from  them  that  belonged  to  no  other 
nation;  and  it  was  of  more  consequence  to 
her  than  to  any  other  nation,  not  only  that 
she  should  be  on  equal  terras  with  all  other 
countries,  but  should  have  a  supremacy 
on  the  seas;  and  if  the  naval  supre- 
macy of  England  was  to  decay,  or  our 
naval  power  to  be  equalled  by  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  strength  of  the  British 
empire  would  from  that  moment  be  gone. 
The  force  of  this  empire  was  composed  of 
a  vast  number  of  parts,  not  in  this  island 
alone,  but  in  other  portions  of  the  globe. 


The  English  themselves  were  an  industri- 
ous and  busy  people,  possessed  of  more 
energy  than  any  other  nation  on  the  earth, 
except  the  Americans;  but  if  they  were 
to  retain  the  advantages  of  their 'extended 
empire — ^which  was  knitted  together  bj 
the  ocean,  as  it  were,  in  one  great  mighty 
nation — an  empire  more  valuable  eren  than  • 
if  it  lay  in  one  mass,  because  they  could 
command  the  produce  of  every  part  of  the 
world — ^they  could  not  secure  it  unless  they 
secured  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  They 
were  asked  to  be  content  to  compete  wiUi 
others;  but  competition  might  not  do  all 
that  they  wantc^l.  And  what  risk  was 
incurred  if  their  calculations  should  turn 
out  to  be  unfoimded?  What  would  be 
their  position  in  that  case  ?  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  was  right  in  his  restriction  when  he 
said,  speaking  on  this  subject,  that  he 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  giving  to  any 
other  energetic  nation  the  trade  of  the 
whole  world.  He  was  willing  to  gire  them 
as  much  as  they  could  get  within  their 
own  limits;  but  if  England  helped  to  give 
away  the  trade  of  all  nations,  she  ran  the 
risk  of  creating  a  mighty  rival  in  ease  of 
war.  That  was  a  risk  they  ought  not  to 
run.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taunted  those  on  his  (Mr.  Henley's)  ndeoi 
the  House  with  refusing  to  consider  this 
question.  They  did  not  refuse  to  consider 
the  question;  but  what  they  did  refuse 
was,  to  consider  a  proposition,  not  of  any 
moderate  character,  hut  which  was  at  once 
to  sweep  away  the  whole  system  of  their 
navigation  laws.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said  that  all  parties  admitted 
there  must  be  some  change  in  that  sys- 
tem; but  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that 
he  had  never  admitted  anything  of  the 
kind,  nor  heard  before  of  any  such  admis- 
sion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  indeed, 
took  the  most  extraordinary  riewa  in  eon- 
nexion  with  some  parts  of  this  case  he  had 
ever  heard  of.  One  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  arguments  was,  they  had  got 
rid  of  a  certain  portion  of  protection,  imd 
therefore  they  must  get  rid  of  erery  other, 
and  become  fused,  as  it  were,  into  one  na- 
tion with  the  whole  world.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  to  ho  consistent  in  his  advo- 
cacy  of  free  trade,  should  not  adTocate  it 
in  regard  to  one  thing  only,  hot  in  regard 
to  all.  Had  the  constituents  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  no  protection?  Why  did 
he  not  propose  to  begin  hy  remoring  all 
protection  from  his  own  eonstitnenls,  if  he 
were  really  sincere  ?  Was  it  not  singula 
that  when  the  right  hon.  Oeiitienaa  was 
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in  ofiSce  he  did  not  move  to  take  away  pro- 
tection from  Manchester  cotton?  There 
was  certainly,  or  he  was  misinformed,  a 
protection  of  10  per  cent  on  some  of  the 
finer  fabrics  of  Manchester.  He  had  not 
heard  one  single  argument  brought  which 
could  justify  the  House  in  running  what  he 
conceived  was  so  great  a  risk.  The  bulk 
of  the  statements  giren  in  evidence  before 
the  Committee  were  intended  to  make  out 
a  case.  One  opinion  was  evidently  influ- 
enced by  an  affection  for  the  sugar  trade, 
and  another  opinion  by  a  like  bearing  to 
another  trade.  One  gentleman  was  ag- 
grieved because  he  could  not  turn  himself 
into  a  land  pirate.  His  partner  had 
bought  a  French  wreck  a  bargain,  and  he 
was  injured  because  he  was  not  allowed  to 
turn  it  into  a  British  ship.  This  was  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  sample  of  the  evi- 
dence. There  was  another  branch  of  the 
subject  with  respect  to  which  he  must  de- 
tain the  House  a  short  time,  because  he 
felt  that  a  great  injustice  had  been  done 
to  a  deserving  class  of  men.  He  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
dwelt  for  a  moment  upon  this  subject,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  mode  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control 
(Mr.  Wilson)  being  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, had  taken  up  the  statements  made 
in  a  blue  book,  and  fathered  them,  and 
given  them  the  weight  of  official  authority 
— statements  which  he  would  presently 
prove  were  as  slanderous  as  any  ever 
made.  They  were  got  up  in  the  true 
Chadwick  style.  He  would  not  rest  quiet 
for  a  moment,  when  he  saw  the  officers  of 
the  Government  employing  their  officials 
in  a  manner  so  imjustifiable,  to  get  up  a 
case  against  a  body  of  men  behind  their 
backs,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  it 
which  were  contrary  to  the  facts,  and  not 
even  tenable  on  the  evidence  they  had  su- 
borned, until  he  had  exposed  so  base  an 
attempt  to  injure  a  large  and  deserving 
class  of  men.  These  were  strong  state- 
ments, and  he  hoped  the  House  would  give 
him  their  attention  while  he  showed  upon 
what  grounds  he  came  to  this  conclusion. 
The  House  would,  perhaps,  surmise  that 
he  was  alluding  to  the  information  derived 
from  various  consuls  in  reply  to  circular 
letters  from  Mr.  Murray.  The  first  letter 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  singular  one, 
if  this  gentleman  wanted  true  information. 
What  was  the  fact?  A  paid  servant  of 
the  British  Crown  writes  to  a  few — he  did 
not  write  to  all,  but  made  a  selection  of 


seventy  out  of  215 — of  the  British  con- 
suls, and  these  he  addressed  in  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  letter,  which  was  dated 
July  1,  1843.  He  begged  the  House  to 
recollect  that  he  was  not  the  party  to 
originate  this  charge  against  the  Gentle^ 
men  on  the*  Ministerial  bench,  as  he  had 
distinctly  stated  that  he  should  not  hare 
noticed  it  had  not  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Gibson)  and  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control  (Mr.  Wilson)  taken  up 
the  statements  and  chosen  to  father  what 
otherwise  only  stood  upon  the  worthless 
authority  of  a  blue  book.  The  fact  was 
also  worthy  of  notice,  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  system,  furnishing  arguments  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  run  down  British 
shipping,  showing  a  foregone  conclusion 
for  a  purpose  which  was  but  too  obvious, 
as  there  had  been  hardly  a  speech  made 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  which  did 
not  dilate  upon  the  incompetency  of  the 
captains  and  crews  of  British  ships.  Mr. 
James  Murray  thus  writes : — 

"Foreign  Office,  July  1,  1843.— 1  am  anxious 
to  obtain  any  information  which  your  long  expe^ 
rience  may  enable  you  to  supply  me  with  respect- 
ing the  character  and  conduct  of  British  ship- 
owners and  seamen'' — 

(some  of  these  gentlemen  of  "  long  experi- 
ence **  having  been  two  or  three  years  in 
their  situations) — 

**I  am  particularly  desirous  ofgaining  information 
in  regard  to  instances  which  have  come  under 
your  observation  of  the  incompetency  of  British 
shipmasters" — 

(that  was  pretty  strongly  a  fishing  ques- 
tion)— 

"to  manage  their  vessels  and  their  crews, 
whether  arising  from  deficiency  of  knowledge  of 
practical  navigation  and  seamanship,  or  from 
moral  character,  particularly  want  of  sobriety  ; 
also  to  the  different  conduct  of  crews,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  commanded  by  good  or  incompe- 
tent masters — showing,  therefore,  the  advantage, 
as  regards  preserving  the  character  of  British 
seamen,  of  their  being  commanded  by  a  class  of 
persons  who  should  combine,  with  skill  in  their 
profession,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  properly 
maintaining  authority  on  board  their  ships." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  state  his  ob- 
ject :— 

"  My  object  is  to  show  the  necessity  for  authori- 
tative steps,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, to  remedy  what  appears  to  be  an  evil 
detrimental  to,  and  seriously  affecting  the  char- 
acter of,  our  commercial  marine ;  and,  therefore, 
advantageous  to  foreign  rivals,  whose  merchant 
vessels  arc  said  to  be  extremely  well  manned  and 
navigated." 

This  letter,  be  it  remembered,  was  from  a 
gentleman  high  in  the  Foreign  Office;  and 
they  all  knew  what  an  effect  a  communica* 
12 
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tion  from  the  Foreign  Office  was  likely  to 
have  upon  consuls.  They  might  form  a 
pretty  good  guess  of  the  sort  of  answers  re- 
ceived. Without  imputing  want  of  sin- 
cerity to  these  gentlemen,  they  would  in- 
evitahly  address  themselves  to  supply  that 
which  the  letter  left  little  doubt  was  want- 
ed. He  would,  however,  venture  to  say 
that  this  evidence  was  so  full  of  contradic- 
tions made  by  the  same  men,  and  contra- 
dictions as  to  the  same  facts  by  different 
consuls,  that  it  was  not  evidence  upon 
which  anybody  would  hang  a  dog.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  that  evidence 
were  submitted  in  support  of  a  case  in  a 
court  of  law,  the  counsel  would  decline  to 
go  to  the  jury,  as  no  verdict  could  be  given 
on  statements  so  contradictory.  The  iii*st 
evidence  to  which  he  would  draw  attention 
was  that  of  Mr.  Booker,  Vice-Consul  at 
Cronstadt,  inclosed  by  Sir  E.  Baines,  the 
Consul  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  effect  of 
that  evidence,  given  from  fifty-nine  years' 
experience,  averaging  500  ships  a  year, 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  cast  country 
captains,  as  they  were  called — captains 
from  Hull  and  the  eastern  ports — all  of  the 
collier  class,  the  class  of  men  they  were 
taken  from.  Then  they  next  had  Consul 
Crowe,  of  Hammerfest  (Norway),  and 
Consul  Baker,  of  Riga,  and  they  spoke 
very  disparagingly  of  the  same  class  of 
captains  which  Consul  Booker  had  praised 
so  highly.  There  was  no  mistaking  Con- 
sul Crowe's  language,  he  spoke  out  in 
good  plain  English.  He  said  of  the  very 
same  men  who  had  been  so  well  spoken  of 
at  St.  Petersburg — 

**  The  observations  I  now  make  are  solely  with 
respect  to  this  class  (that  is,  the  Newcastle,  Sun- 
derland, and  London  colliers),  and  t<iking  them  as 
a  whole,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  they  are  the 
most  ignorant,  illiterate,  and  brutal  set  to  be  met 
with  in  command  of  vessels  belonging  to  a  civil- 
ised nation." 

That  was  pretty  well,  he  thought,  for  a 
man  to  write  respecting  his  own  country- 
men. Consul  Baker,  of  Riga,  said  pretty 
much  the  same  thing;  but  he  took,  be- 
sides, the  most  extraordinary  course  he  (Mr. 
Henley)  had  ever  heard  of.  The  House 
would  have  observed  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  every  hon.  Member  who  had 
addressed  the  House  had  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  the  **  long  trade  "  captains.  The 
House  must  be  aware  of  the  distinction 
that  existed  between  these  and  the  **  collier 
class  "  referred  to.  Mr.  Baker  certainly 
was  a  most  extraordinary  witness.  He, 
being  Co  sul  at  Riga,  says  —  **  I  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  the  conduct  of 


more  than  one  hundred  shipmasters;"  and 
proceeds  to  speak  disparagingly  of  them 
generally,  though  in  a  less  distinct  way 
than  Consul  Crowe.  But  feeling  that  what 
he  is  able  to  say  may  not  fully  come  up  to 
the  expectations  indicated  in  his  letter  of 
instructions,  he  adds — 

**  I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  most  interestiDg  do- 
cument, with  respect  to  the  character  and  conduct 
of  British  shipmasters,  in  which  I  fully  concur.*' 

And  where  did  the  House  suppose  it 
was  from  ?  Why,  the  Bombay  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  This  was  the  disingenuous 
way  in  which  a  case  was  got  up  against 
these  men  behind  their  backs.  The  wit- 
ness did  not  say  **  I  know,"  bat  that  there 
was  somebody  else  who  did;  and,  sending 
a  bad  general  account,  encloses  a  more 
particular  one  from  Bombay,  he  himself 
being  questioned  as  to  Riga.  What  was 
such  witness's  testimony  worth  he  should 
like  to  know.  The  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commerce  spoke  ill  of  the  long-trade  cap- 
tains— the  men  praised  by  all  the  hon. 
Members  opposite  ;  and  Constil  Baker, 
wishing  to  run  down  his  coantrymen  at 
Riga,  adopts  the  opinions  of  other  parties 
with  respect  to  a  different  class.  What 
could  Consul  Baker  know  of  the  Bombay 
trade  captains  ?  and  yet  he  says,  *•  I  folly 
concur  "  in  their  condemnation.  But  tbe 
case  did  not  rest  there  :  there  were  multi- 
tudes of  such  instances,  though  he  most 
now  be  satisfied  with  having  turned  tbe 
attention  of  the  House  to  them.  There 
was,  however,  one  other  case  so  remark- 
able, that  he  must  mention  it.  After  Mr. 
Murray  received  his  first  batcli  of  letters 
and  put  them  together,  he  received  second 
communications  from  some  of  these  gentle- 
men. ["Divide!"]  The  character  had 
been  assailed  of  a  class  of  men  to  whom 
the  country  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
while  he  had  life  or  breath  ho  would  never 
hear  them  assailed  without  standing  up  for 
them.  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  Consul  at  Con- 
stantinople, wrote  his  first  letter  on  the 
30tli  of  September,  1843.  He  complams 
of  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  Sunder- 
land and  Newcastle  captains;  but  he  says— 

*'  Vessels  arriving  jQrom  London  and  Liverpool 
are  generally  better  navigated.  The  masten  and 
men  are  of  a  superior  class,  and  disorderly  eon* 
duct  is  much  less  frequent  on  board  those  veasels 

than  the  others." 

That  was  a  decided  statement  of  fiiefs. 
But  Consul  Cumberbatch  sends  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  dated  November  3,  1847, 
and  what  did  he  say  then  ?     Why,  he 

then  wrote— 
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"  That  vessels  belonging  to  the  outports  are 
better  commanded  and  manned  than  those  be- 
longing to  the  larger  ports,  as  there  the  owners 
have  better  opportunities  of  examining  the  char- 
acters of  the  masters  and  crews  they  employ." 

In  the  former  letter  London  and  Liver- 
pool ships  were  better  than  those  from 
the  outports.  Here,  then,  was  a  Govern- 
ment official  contradicting  himself  on  a 
matter  of  fact.  What  confidence,  then, 
could  he  placed  in  such  evidence  to  take 
away  the  characters  of  men  behind  their 
backs  ?  But  the  Consul  went  on  to  say, 
that— 

*'  Ships  insured  in  clubs  were  commanded  by 
men  of  more  respectability,  because  mutual  in- 
surance makes  them  more  careful  as  to  what  mas- 
ters they  employ.'* 

The  ships  insured  in  clubs  are  those  of 
Newcastle,  and  not  of  London  and  the 
larger  ports,  and  the  Consul  thus  gave  a 
reason  to  show  why  he  could  not  have  been 
speaking  the  truth.  A  good  deal  had  been 
said  about  ships  at  Rio  Janeiro  not  being 
properly  loaded;  but  there  was  evidence  to 
prove  the  bad  condition  in  which  English 
ships  delivered  their  cargoes,  caused  by 
the  practice  of  that  port  with  regard 
to  the  stowage,  which  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  master,  and  placed  in 
that  of  an  intermediate  agent  who  had  a 
beneficial  interest  in  it.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  peculiar  kind  of  information  given  by 
some  of  these  consuls,  he  might  mention 
that  a  gentleman  at  Palermo,  .of  the  name 
of  Goodwin,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  magnify 
the  foreign  marine  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  marine,  stated,  that  the  Sicilian 
mariners  were  so  good  that  when  such  a 
thing  occurred  as  that  a  Sicilian  found  his 
way  to  India  and  back  again,  he  was  im- 
mediately made  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  Full  as  this  book  was  of  slanderous 
statements,  there  was  not  one  man  whose 
'  evidence  it  contained  that  had  not  admitted 
the  superiority  of  British  seamen  so  far  as 
seamanship  was  concerned.  The  Consul  at 
St.  Michael's  acknowledged  that — 

**  The  consuls  only  see  the  men  when  they  are 
on  shore,  and  there  are  many  men  who  may  in- 
dulge and  break  out  on  shore  when  off  duty,  but 
who  may  be  good  men  at  sea.'* 

With  these  men,  whom  he  had  set  down  as 
intemperate,  not  a  single  vessel  had  been 
lost,  though  several  had  been  so  with  the 
other  class.  Of  the  seventy-one  gentle- 
men who  gave  evidence,  no  two  agreed; 
yet  upon  the  testimony  of  those  persons 
the  seamen  of  Great  Britain  were  to  be 
aspersed.     He  repeated  that  the  evidence 


was  of  such  a  nature,  that  he,  for  one, 
would  not  hang  a  dog  upon  it.  It  was  got 
up  by  leading  questions  proposed  by  the 
authorities  to  whom  those  gentlemen  look- 
ed for  promotion.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
state  that  a  valuable  class  of  men  had  been 
slandered  behind  their  backs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  up  a  case  to  repeal  the 
navigation  laws.  He  cautioned  the  House 
how  it  lightly  interfered  with  the  existing 
law.  No  case  had  been  made  out  for  an 
alteration.  The  British  commercial  ma- 
rine had  increased  quite  in  proportion  with 
the  demands  for  commerce.  The  present 
measure  was  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
mercantile  marine;  and  if  that  suffered, 
the  nation  at  large  would  be  subjected  to 
to  irreparable  injury.  Let  them  remem- 
ber that  when  once  concessions  were  made, 
there  was  no  retracing  their  policy.  Let 
them  remember  that  they  were  not  taking 
a  progressive  step,  but  that  they  were 
about  to  take  the  whole  step  at  once.  He 
felt  that  the  interests  of  the  country,  not 
merely  the  interest  of  the  monied  and 
trading  classes,  but  that  the  honour,  the 
greatness,  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  everything  they  held  dear  and 
wislied  to  retain  inviolate,  could  only  be 
secured  by  keeping  up  their  naval  supre- 
macy. Lose  that  and  they  would  no  longer 
be  mistress  of  the  seas — the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  country  would  have  pass- 
ed away. 

Debate  again  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  June  2,  1848. 

Minutes.]     Took  the  Oaths,— Several  IjotAa. 

Public  Bills.— 1*  Sale  of  Beer  Regulations:    Copyhold 
Enfranchisement  Extension ;  Tobago,  Relief  and  Immi- 
gration into  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 
3*    and  passed;    Poorhouses    (Ireland);     Parliamentary 
Proceedings  Adjournment ;  Smoke  Prohibition. 

PsTiTiONS  Prkskntko.  From  several  I^ges  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  Foresters,  for  an  Extension  of  the  Privileges 
of  the  Beneftt  Societies  Act  to  them.— From  several  Cha- 
ritable Institutions,  in  the  County  of  Huntingdon,  to  be 
Relieved  from  the  Payment  of  Legacy  Duty  upon  Bequests 
made  to  them. — From  the  Synod  of  Moray,  against  the 
Jews'  Disabilities  Bill.— From  Huddersfield,  for  the  Adop- 
tion  of  Measures  to  Amend  the  Bankruptcy  Laws. — From 
Wemyss,  for  Facilitating  the  Attainment  of  Sites  for 
Churches  (Scotland).— From  Glasgow,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  present  System  of  Parochial  Education  (Scot- 
land).— From  the  County  of  Ayr,  for  the  Immediate 
Completion  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Scotland. 
^Frora  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Vauxhall  Chapel, 
for  the  Closing  of  Public  Houses  on  the  Sabbath.— From 
Forres,  Avondale,  and  Kirkcudbright,  against  the  Mar- 
riage (vScotland)  Bill,  and  Registering  Births,  dec.  (Scot- 
land) Bill. 
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by  the  by,  which  the  rioters  did  not  at  all 
seem  disposed  to  comply  with;  for  there 
was  but  little  understanding  teiween  them 
and  the  Go?emment — that  people  here  in 
London — i  ndustrious,rational,8ober-inuided 
London — that  our  English  people  should  be 
beginning  that  system  of  processions,  where 
there  could  be  no  discnssion,  or  should  be 
trying  to  make  themselves  a  species  of 
peripatetic  discussers — ^though,  after  all,  it 
was  idle  to  talk  of  discussion  in  the  matter 
— that  such  a  system  should  be  apparently 
beginning  to  be  introduced  here,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  struck  him  with  the  ut- 
most degree  of  surprise  and  of  indignatitxi. 
But  they  had  gone  further  than  mere  im- 
promptu processions.  The  town  had  been 
Ion?  ago  placarded  with  bills  hearing  the 
words,  and  nothing  but  the  words,  **  The 
20th  of  May;*'  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  weeks,  without  any  other  notiee, 
their  Lordships  heard  of  meetingis,  c»f  pro- 
cessions— on  that  very  day,  let  it  he  ob- 
senred,  of  2,<»3  men  marching  ftx»n  tins 
point,  of  3,i**»  men  marching  from  that, 
tmiting  their  forces  at  a  certain  spot,  and 
then  proceeding  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  end  of  the  town,  where  it  was  not 
their  fault  cr  their  leaders'  Hull  that  more 
mischief  had  not  been  done  than  was  actu- 
ally C'jmmitted.  But  although  there  was 
no  actual  outbreak,  was  there  no  injnrr 
inflicted  T:pon  the  commimity  r  Why.  tSl 
trade  had  l^es  intermpted.  Sereral  tnd- 
er«  hal  coo^e  to  him  on  Wednesday  last 
u«  coap^airi  jzy.'Zi  the  subject.  He  at  first 
said.  '•  >M:y.  these  processions  cannot 
n/jch  arect  y^u.  They  take  place  at 
r.^^ti,  whpB  yo::T  shop*  are  shut,"  Bat 
'h^v  rcT'lied,  "  You  doa'i  know  the  natme 
cf  tus::'rjcrs:  for  when  there  exists  any 
a]f*m^  i::  :bi»  ctmnmrnTy.  customers  will 
:.-T  cr-r/.e  to  our  *nojis  in  the  nnmbers  in 
'«■:.:■.}.  ihf-y  o^Tne  whtn  erKything  is  qtuet." 
A'*,  y.o  ha^  ««;d  was.  that  he  was  quite 
coTjft^?!:!  the  law  would  l*  Tigoronsly 
T}::'"ETh  TLiid'y  adminisiewd.  Then,  agvn, 
his  Tiii^.-.rs  sai'i.  axii  be  agreed  with  them 
in  sjiyir.i:,  "  "VMia*  is  the  use  of  these  pro- 
oossif'TisT  Tbry  do  harm  to  us,  and  good 
'  I.-  T':'^i>:*T."  Xcw.  he  replied,  and  what 
\.-:  sf  il  ih'cr.  Yi-  rr^sa^  now,  *'  Whatever 
'  tVjt  (•": jett  cc  ibiise  who  march  in  proees- 
j  siiiT.s  may  r«e,  ly  marching  in  processions 
,  iuiy  wi'.:  d:.:  gci  it/'  He  repeated,  even 
h'.ihir^g.':.  \ht  oViect  might  he  the  most 
Oi'iir.n-ionaLtij-;  p.HaabJle  —  eren  though  it 
11.4::.;  Ik-  uji  oi->oi*t  in  which  he  himself 
was  ]tartJcLiar]y  interested — say,  for  ex- 
an  p'tc  the  amendment  ef  the  law — stiD 
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that  object  would  not  be  attained,  and  it 
ongbt  not  to  be  attained,  if  sought  in  an 
illegal  manner.  He  wished,  then,  to  show 
the  people — to  show  those  who  took  part 
in  these  illegal  demonstrations — to  show 
both  the  doers  of  wrong  and  the  sufferers 
from  wrong — that  the  eyes  of  Parliament 
were  upon  them.  He  wished  it  to  be 
known  that  Parliament  was  aware  how 
sorely  the  patience  of  the  troops,  of  the 
police,  and  of  the  special  constables,  had 
been  tried.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
proper  attention  had  not  been  paid  by  the 
Government  to  the  evils  in  question.  He 
believed  that  proper  attention  had  been 
paid,  and  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  suppression  of  an  outbreak; 
not,  however,  that  he  had  any  fear  of  an 
outbreak;  he  did  not  believe  that  anything 
of  the  kind  would  be  attempted;  but  what 
he  did  fear,  what  he  did  know,  was,  that 
these  constant  processions  had  the  effect 
of  interrupting  trade-— of  harassing,  to  the 
last  degree,  the  voluntary  forces,  as  well  as 
the  police,  the  troops,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  tranquil  and  sober-minded  portion  of 
the  community,  without  any  one  person, 
iu  any  one  quarter,  entertaining  even  the 
shadow  of  a  belief  that  these  processions 
could  possibly  serve  for  the  attainment  of 
any  object  whatever. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  was  glad 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
brought  this  gnevance  under  their  Lord- 
ships' notice.  The  whole  town  had  been 
under  arms  for  the  last  four  nights,  since 
Monday,  the  troops,  the  police,  and  inha- 
bitants of  all  descriptions  being  kept  in  a 
state  of  readiness.  He  trusted  that  their 
Lordships  would  turn  their  attention  to 
some  mode  of  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  an  evil  which  had  now  been  felt  for 
about  half  a  dozen  of  times  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Session  of  Parliament. 
Two  modes  of  preventing  it  occurred  to 
him  :  one  mode  was  to  prevent  the  as- 
sembly of  these  large  bodies  of  persons, 
too  numerous  for  the  civil  power  on  the 
spot  to  deal  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
too  numerous  for  the  purpose  of  discussion, 
if  discussion  was  the  object  of  their  as- 
sembling. Another  mode  of  dealing  with 
this  evil,  was  to  make  the  persons  who 
called  these  meetings  together,  under  any 
pretext  whatsoever,  responsible  for  the 
evil  consequences  attending  them  in  the 
spoliation  of  property — the  destruction  of 
windows  or  other  property.  Let  such  per- 
sons be  held  responsible  for  the  damage  in 


their  own  pockets.  If  that  were  done, 
their  Lordships  would  find  that  these  gen* 
tlemen  would  not  be  so  ready  to  call  these 
meetings  together  for  no  purpose  whatever, 
excepting  to  make  orations,  exciting  the 
people  to  the  assassination  of  all  who 
might  have  promoted  the  punishment  of 
a  ^lon,  including  the  illustrious  Lady  on 
the  Throne,  and  all  the  servants  of  tho 
Crovm  and  of  the  public  who  might  have 
lent  their  aid  to  the  conviction  and  punish* 
ment  of  the  felon. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB 
agreed  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in 
thinking  that,  if  large  bodies  of  persons 
were  to  continue  to  walk  about  in  orga- 
nised processions  to  procure  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  stated  he  was  desirous  of 
seeing  effected,  they  would  be  successful 
at  least  in  this  respect,  in  proving  that  the 
law  required  amendment,  at  any  rate,  as 
regarded  their  proceedings.  Of  course, 
there  could  not  for  a  moment  be  a  second 
opinion  that  processions  having  a  tendency 
to  disturb  the  public  peace  ought  at  once 
to  be  dispersed;  and,  as  their  Lordships 
knew,  such  processions  had  yesterday  and 
the  day  before  been  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  the  public  peace  preserved  ; 
their  progress  had  been  effectually  resisted, 
and  the  purposes  of  those  engaged  in  them 
had  been  signally  defeated.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  parties  had  been  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  success  which 
ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated;  but  as  to 
the  29th  of  May,  and  the  placards  an- 
noncing  that  date,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
remind  the  House  that  the  original  an- 
nouncements of  that  kind  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  holding  of  public  meetings 
in  this  metropolis;  they  were  issued  long 
beforo  the  intended  processions,  and  merely 
consisted,  as  he*  understood,  of  an  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  Cre- 
mome-gardens.  He  was  perfectly  ready 
to  admit  that,  putting  tho  affair  of  Cre- 
morne-gardens  completely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  setting  aside  altogether  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  29th  of  May,  the  sub- 
ject of  these  processions  demanded  the 
serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
required  the  advice  of  Parliament.  It  was 
not  to  be  borne  that  this  most  industrious 
metropolis  should  bo  exposed  to  disturb- 
ances of  such  a  nature,  and  that  the 
pains-taking  and  anxious  tradesmen  of 
London  should  be  exposed  to  a  loss  of 
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ir-flwrsT  ib^  jonoQnt  of  which  it  would 
"it;  M:*f*<»Z:r.pT  di^cuh  to  calcalate  with 
ATMirfc^T,  ^21  respecting  the  magnitude 
fc  '•liA  liere  could  not  he  a  shadow  of 

Tbf  ITEE  of  RICHMOND  said,  it  had 
t«c>;s  »Ui:c^es4^  that  those  persons  wlio 
c^*i^i  >xich  meetings  as  occasioned  the  dis- 
iiiTCijuK^f*  to  which  reference  had  heen 
sjbie,  ought  to  W  held  respousihle  for  the 
resuiis.  Now.  it  was  well  known  that  in 
s^venl  of  the  pn>vineial  towns  a  great  deal 
CI  dlsturlkance  had  taken  place,  and  he 
confessed  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  par- 
tics  wixh  whom  those  proceedings  origi- 
uaied  should  not  he  made  amenahle  to  the 
law:  thoT  had  committed  an  offence  well 
known  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  he 
thought  it  would  he  an  extremely  judicious 
course  to  put  that  law  in  force  against 
them.  The  police  had  hehared  remark- 
ablr  well:  and  it  was  due  to  that  force  that 
CTCTT  means  which  the  law  atfonied  should 
ho  token  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  their 

Srotcctiou  in  the  due  dischai^  of  their 
u;y.  Upon  these  grounds,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  wrong-doers  in 
those  cases  ought  to  he  indicted.  For  ex- 
ample— in  London,  if  some  twenty  or 
thirty  of  them  wen?  sent  for  trial  to  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  much  advantage 
might  he  the  consequence.  He  took  the 
liberty,  then,  of  suggesting  to  his  noble 
Friend  opposite,  that  in  the  early  part  of 
these  prweedsngs  ii  would  be  highly  im- 
pi^rtan;  that  the  Queen's  CiOTcniment 
should  shv>w  a  determination  to  put  them 
down.  He  thought  it  highly  important 
that  the  attention  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
at  the  hoad  v>f  the  Home  Doivartment  should 
K*  ca!U\l  to  this  subject.  At  the  same 
ti:iu\  lio  wr.^  fully  sensible  of  the  gT\?at 
CAcriions  mavie  by  his  right  ho«.  FrioTul  in 
*iiAiuta:niv.g  x>.o  public  iranquiliiiy.  and  of 
I  he  ,^bU::y  wl;:oh  he  had  il:>playe\l:  but  he 
dul  K'':ovc  that  some  ac;iviiy  shown  in  the 
manor  of  prv>secu:ioas  and  iadioiments 
iisigh:  |Kv?sibly  prv^vent  the  neiN.>ssity  of 
cAlling  out  the  soldiery.  If  necessAry, 
they  muse  Ke  o;ilU\l  out:  aud  if  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  as^seuible^l  with 
anus  in  their  hands,  the  jioldiers  must  be 
caIKhI  on  to  act.  They  had  alrv^idy  been 
too  long  kept  under  anus,  aud  if  they 
wer\»  frv^ueutly  caiU\l  out,  and  a;  Icn^cth 
obtissed  to  act,  it  might  K*  no  harm  to  i>s 
miud  those  |>ers%»us  who  wei\^  active  in 
f^^rtuin^  prvxv*si^»ns  that  *<^ldiers  werv  but 
liM^n«  atul  thai  ic  would  Iv  didicult  to  esti- 


mate the  conaequences  of  once  patting 
them  in  motion :  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  might  be  extremely  difficult  to 
restrain  them. 

Lord  DENMAN  said,  he  would  not  ad- 
vert to  any  particular  facts,  as  such  mat- 
ters might  come  judicially  under  his  no- 
tice; hut  he  might  inform  their  Lordships 
that  when  the  grand  jury  recent] j  assem- 
bled in  the  Court  of  Queen *s  Bench,  the 
learned  Judge  (Mr.  Justice  Patteson)  who 
then  presided,  very  properly  thought  it  his 
duty  to  lay  down  the  law  distinctly  upon  this 
subject.  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  had  stated 
the  dangers  which  those  persons  who  took 
any  part  in  these  disturbances  were  incur- 
ring; he  warned  them  not  to  nndeirate 
the  consequences  which  any  attempt  to 
resist  the  dispersion  of  the  mobs  of  which 
they  formed  part  would  bring  upon  them. 
He  did  not  himself  hesitate  to  say,  that  if 
the  statements  put  forward  upon  these 
subjects  were  not  exaggerated,  sncli  in- 
sufferable insults  as  the  law  was  now  ex- 
posetl  to  could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  As- 
suming that  the  speeches  at  those  meetings 
were  reported  in  the  terms  that  they  were 
delivered,  then  such  speeches,  exciting  the 
hearers  to  felony,  might  be  risited  by  the 
severest  penalties  of  the  law.  In  one  sen- 
timent dropped  by  his  noUe  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  he  fully  concnrred,  namely, 
that  if  the  object  which  those  parties  pro- 
posed to  themselves  weie  of  the  most  lau- 
dable character,  yet  that  the  mode  by 
which  they  sought  to  accomplish  those  ob- 
jects being  illegal  and  criminal,  the  object 
itself  ceased  to  be  justifiable.  As  an  old 
reformer,  he  would  earnestly  ddssuade  his 
fellow-countrymen  from  engaging  in  those 
ques;ionable  prviceedings;  to  get  up  peti- 
tions and  agitate  the  public  mind  at  a  pe- 
riv^  like  the  present,  would  do  more  in- 
jury than  service  to  the  cause  of  reform; 
and  he  doubted  not  that  such  proceedings 
would  pn>ve  as  dangcfons  to  the  parties 
agitating  as  they  were  inconTenient  to  the 
r>>st  of  the  community.  As  an  old  frimd 
and  well-wisher,  he  shonld  earnestly  hope 
thai  all  agitation  wooki  be  for  the  present 
suspended,  as  otberwise  there  woold  be 
great  danger  of  patting  an  end  to  all  at- 
tempts at  c\^stitntioDal  lefionn,  eren  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  prineiplea  of  coDstitiitioiBal 
freedom. 

MFLOMATIO  RELATIONS  WITH  SPAIN. 
Lor:>  STANLEY  said,  tiiat  once  he 
last  tiioa^t  it  necessary  to  briag  the  af- 
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fairs  of  Spain  under  the  notice  of  their 
Lordships,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  papers  which  had  been  laid 
before  them  respecting  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  British  Minister,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  quitted  Madrid.  He  was 
not,  however,  now  about  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  question, 
neither  had  he  any  intention  of  calling  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  state  the 
course  which  they  intended  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  those  occurrences,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  at  present 
placed  ;  but  he  must  say,  that  in  the 
papers  to  which  ho  had  referred  there  was 
a  manifest  incompleteness.  To  him  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  important  omis- 
sions upon  a  subject  respecting  which  full 
information  was  most  material.  A  most 
material  part  of  the  case  appeared  to  him 
to  have  been  wholly  omitted;  he  alluded 
to  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  to  the  Government  of  this 
country,  setting  forth  the  motives  which 
had  induced  the  former  to  take  so  strong  a 
step  as  that  of  sending  away  our  Minister 
from  the  Court  of  Madrid.  He  was  sure 
it  would  be  at  once  felt  that  noble  Lords 
opposite  ought  to  take  some  decided 
course,  and  that  they  ought  as  soon  as 
convenient  to  furnish  the  House  with  in- 
formation regarding  these  transactions. 
The  question  which  he  at  present  wished 
to  put  was  this — ^had  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment received  any  communication 
from  the  Court  of  Madrid  explaining  the 
motives  which  had  impelled  them  to  the 
remarkable  step  that  they  had  recently 
taken,  or  whether  any  communication  had 
been  made  in  addition  to  those  made  to 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  respecting  the  motives  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  ground 
of  their  proceedings;  and,  if  so,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment to  lay  copies  of  such  documents  be- 
fore Parliament  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  re- 
plied, that  since  the  papers  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  referred  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  other  communications 
had  been  received  by  means  of  the  only 
legitimate  channel  through  which  corre- 
spondence of  that  kind  could  pass,  or  from 
which  it  could  be  received.  He  had  fur- 
ther to  say,  that  that  correspondence,  as 
far  as  it  had  gone,  would  not  be  consider- 
ed as  affording  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  the  reasons  which  had  influenced 
the  Spanish  Government;  and  therefore, 
until  further  communications  were  received, 


he  could  scarcely  think  it  desirable  to  lay 
any  additional  papers  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  Until  further  opportunity  could  be 
afforded  for  eliciting  the  sentiments  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  he  did  think  it  inex- 
pedient to  carry  the  production  of  papers 
any  further  for  the  present.  But,  the 
moment  those  documents  were  complete, 
they  should,  without  delay,  be  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  in  the  fullest  form. 
The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  certain 
material  omissions  from  the  papers  already 
before  their  Lordships.  Upon  that  point 
he  had  only  to  observe,  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  noble  Friends  were  at  all  aware 
of  any  such  omissions.  As  the  noble  Lord 
had  said,  he  should  abstain  from  entering 
into  any  discussion  of  the  general  merits  of 
the  question.  If  ever  they  should  become 
the  subject  of  discussion,  he  doubted  not 
that  it  would  be  fully  in  his  power  to  satisfy 
their  Lordships,  and  even  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  that  nothing  material  had  been 
omitted — at  least,  nothing  that  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  explained. 

IRELAND. 

The  Third  Reading  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings  Adjournment  Bill  having 
been  moved. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  call- 
ing their  Lordships'  attention  to  some 
papers  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland.  He 
might,  perhaps,  have  laid  them  on  the 
table  of  their  Lordships'  House  without 
making  any  comment  whatever;  but,  as 
repeated  inquiries  had  in  that  House  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
he  did  think  it  well,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  say  a  few  words.  The  first 
paper  which  he  proposed  to  lay  upon  the 
table  of  their  Lordships'  House  was  one 
which  had  been  called  for  a  considerable 
time  ago,  and  which,  if  he  recollected 
aright,  bad  been  called  for  by  a  noble  Lord 
whom  he  then  saw  on  the  bench  opposite. 
That  paper,  he  trusted,  would  enable  them 
to  see  the  amount  of  loans  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  part 
of  the  population  of  Ireland;  and  it  would, 
he  believed,  at  the  same  time  enable  them 
to  see  the  various  objects  to  which  those 
loans  had  been  applied.  The  general  re- 
sult of  these  documents  would  show  that  a 
sum  had  been  advanced  to  the  Irish  people 
amounting  to  no  less  than  8,787,000^., 
which  included  339,000^.,  which  had 
been  advanced  for  the   purpose  of  pro- 
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».-«::'£C  nkEIw»rs  in  Ireland.  These  loans, 
u  iioVije**  iheir  Lonlships  were  al- 
rwitv  av;&np«  were  repayable  at  seTe> 
Wkl  p«^.'^  rarying:  from  one  to  twenty 
vfiars^  l\  was  his  duty  to  lay  a  state- 
XMSii  cf  ibose  loans  before  the  House; 
Vai  be  dki  cot  by  any  means  feel  himself 
calksi  u^^n  to  vindicate  all  those  Ixins :  at 
t})e  »no  t:me«  he  had  no  objection  to  say 
tluii  thi>se  Kxans  were  originally  made  at  a 
tir^e  when  the  Government  had  no  alterna- 
te e.  It  was  true  that  those  loans  had  not 
always  been  applied  to  the  best  possible 
adrantapj",  for  want  of  sudBcient  organisa- 
tion. The  parties  concerned  in  the  admin- 
istration of  th^>se  funds  were  obliged  to 
take  ihe:r  chance  for  success.  The  fact 
was,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  make 
ihose  advances  without  requiring  surveys 
w  ^vrcanissiion:  for  if  they  had  required 
th»e  as  preliminary  conditions,  that  would 
have  defeated  their  design  altogether.  lie 
knew  perfectly  wcii  that  many  of  the  state- 
meets  ccctained  in  those  papers  would  dis- 
appoir.!  their  Lordships,  The  results  of 
ATier.:pts  t,"*  crviie  an  artidcial  demand  for 
liVur  ir.  Ireland,  could  net  be  otherwise 


i^san  d:>a'^T»:^':i:;ri 


evcrv  v>ne  oc^ 


and  here  he  must  be  allowed  to  saj  that 
the  manner  in  which  that  body  carried  out 
their  operations  did  them  immortal  honour. 
Their  charity  and  benevolence  were  great- 
er, he  believed,  than  had  ever  been  pre- 
viously known  in  any  country;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  upon  eiamination  their  system 
would  be  found  more  perfect  than  any 
other  that  had  ever  been  adopted  for  such 
a  purpose.  The  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
thought  most  expedient  to  apply  that  fund, 
was  one  which  had  more  than  once  been 
noticed  in  that  House,  and  which  he  re- 
joiced to  say  had  been  productive  of  happy 
results:  it  was  assistance  given  by  feeding 
and  educating  children  in  large  masses. 
At  a  time  not  very  distant  from  the  pre- 
sent, there  were  no  fewer  than  201,000 
children  thus  prorided  for  at  an  expense  of 
3.tX^)/.  a  week.  He  must  invite  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  their  Lordahips  to  the 
papers  and  correspondence  of  the  British 
Relief  Association,  as  containing  valuable 
testimony  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plans 
adopted  by  the  Government  had  operated, 
and  of  the  good  that  had  been  effected. 
[  Here  the  noble  Marquess  read  one  or  two 
passages  from  the  papers,]  He  did  not, 
indeed,  believe  there  was  a  clergyman  or 
an  inspector  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  in 
i  which  these  measures  had  been  taken,  iriio 
I  was  not  prepared  to  come  forward  and 
bear  the  same  testimony.  Up  to  the  last 
two  months  the  sum  of  78,00Ul.  had  been 
expended  in  this  manner.  The  Govem- 
i  mccc  had  also  taken  measorea  so  as  to 
continue  the  means  of  edoeation  and  relief 
until  after  the  next  harvest.  Tkia  was  a 
subject  which  he  felt  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with,  so  as  to  avoid  excit- 
ing lieLustv.'  expectations,  and  giving  rise 
0  ir!T>.vc.i=Ate  demands.  He  woold,  how- 
or ;  evtr.  say.  wit  a  respect  to  the  advances 
in  :ha:  bod  been  made,  that  Her  Majesty *s 
In  '  G-jvenment  had  come  to  a  resolution,  un- 
>v^:::ry.  however,  whore  i  dcr  the  rr^jsen:  clrcumstancca  of  Ireland, 


^  to  those  who  wished,  as 
:gh:  to  wish,  that  attempts 
>5>v^r:*i  Ve  rzaie  to  eSect  a  substantial  and 
':*:^rT.•i:^.'-:  :r:rr^?vcme:::  :n:he  condition  of 
ihe  ;*^>>^  -^f  IreLand.  The  real  regenera- 
i:^Y  TTiTj.^vI,'  f,'r  tha:  part  or  the  United 
Kinjr^.^c:  was  :o  K*  found,  not  in  Urge 
graris^  :^i  :z  in  awakened  spirit  of  indus- 
iry  ir>,rgs:  :*:ie  p*.vple  i>orjseIves.  But. 
ti.^sir-  5^::vcgxy  iniun^coed  by  those  senti- 
rA^r:*^  iter  Ma -city's  u-jvemmeni  were 
n,^;  f.Y  a  siossec:  i:: sensible  :o  the  claims 
^::s**t  :b-*  .l<:r\'<s  in  Irir'and  bad  creaicvl; 
jw>I  hf  '•.^•ir-.v.  tv*  say  tV.as  :-i  <^^?J0  parts 
••:  l-^.'^-'.:  ■::•:»,- \  i-.>:re<s  w:is  s::IL  :.^  bo  a: 


gn  T!v 
o:   vvr 


:^o-;:urus. 
livlas'.l  was 
Lsara::vo  oaso. 


.1 


•     or   \ 


tajt*  T^cve  w^ 

*jf  .'C  *x*i.  ^b-'.-v  tlx.ir  rai'.e^i  :i>orv  ci^uld  ;  the  *as:a!2:ents.  although 

K>  >.»  i'.-ixbc  ue  i'js:re*j  wis  cvtremc:  aad  •         *      -        - 


en;  i:*j»>?i  one  art:- 


i*'5v-»:*.v  assure  :iio  House  ti'^a: 


T3CC  to  rr?\;*ire  the 


t^«e  7*ir'.s>  Of  *:\'ia::ii  havi  ob:a::?c<l.  a:i'i 
sJvu  c  .-^.'cjr.rii-o  :o  reeoi^e.  the  utmost  a:- 
>r<t:\a  S^ni  t.io  rv*stv«>:b»o  advis^'r*  ot  :no 
w>/^t.  Tit?  U.'irso  ^eiiAi  s*.v  rn.*m  :ho 
'JM^'Ts  w-i  vi  wer*.'  ;o  be  '.a:d  before  ::?otu. 
i^M  r^,^ii  :.;ue  ;o  •.■:»e  A*s:s:a:»oe  ^ad  bv.v« 
jp^eoL  :v  liv*  t^xv'A*  or"  lre^i:t*i  rti  >ar'.oa* 
•»,»«««*  a:id  ;!m:  .♦  ceiU.i  ,«:rioav.5  of  j:d 
Wi  bevii  kViMeyd  to  i>om  la.-^sr^n  t-w 
Ufc»4rtcuva&uty  oi'  liie  l^n;:sli  As^Xia:;oa; 


payment  of  any  one  of 
IT  were  dne, 
un;:.  arter  the  approaching  harvest.  He 
could  3o:  4uit  thia  subject  of  tlie  British 
A<soc:a::-.(i  without  caUxng  tlie  attention 
oc  tbe  a  .^n^e.  not  only  to  tlie  general  spirit 
of  be3ev\?iettee  which  had  prevailed,  and 
«aio)i  '.^^.:  been  so  nsefitlly  sad  discreetly 
j^i'Ieu  ;o  the  mitigation  of  this  feaifnl 
vi' stress,  but  to  the  merits  also  of  one  indi- 
^^iial  «^ose  merits  and  disinterested  ex- 
en  lon^s  ieserved  the  highest  pnisn.  He 
allided  rj  j-jonc  Salitsky,  a  Polisk  BoUe- 
uu:i  rc^deat  in  this  comtrry  to  w1iob» 
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after  much  deliberation  and  oommunioa- 
tion  with  the  Committee,  the  Government 
had  come  to  the  determination  of  intrust- 
ing the  management  of  the  distribution  of 
these  funds — a  task  for  which  his  previous 
habits,  his  high  character,  and  his  unques- 
tionable benevolence,  eminently  adapted 
him.  He  had  also  to  inform  their  Lord- 
ships  that,  after  discharging  the  onerous 
and  responsible  duties  which  he  had  un* 
dertaken.  Count  Salitzkj  had  positively 
refused  to  accept  the  smallest  remunera- 
tion whatever.  The  noble  Marquess  then 
expressed  the  gratification  he  felt  in  being 
able  to  state  that,  in  the  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  had  been  alluding,  there 
was  a  greater  amount  of  cultivation  now 
going  on  than  had  been  known  in  any  for- 
mer year ;  and  he  read  two  letters,  one  from 
Mr.  Griffith,  and  another  from  a  gentle- 
man dating  from  Cork,  descriptive  of  the 
improved  aspect  of  the  country.  The 
noble  Marquess  concluded  by  laying  upon 
the  table  the  accounts  and  papers  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  the  grants  for  the 
relief  of  the  distress  in  Ireland, 

Eabl  FITZWILLIAM  could  not  parti- 
cipato  in  the  sanguine  hopes  of  improve- 
ment which  seemed  to  have  been  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  his  noble  Friend  by  his 
informants.  He  fully  admitted,  however, 
that  no  blame  could  attach  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  course  they  had  originally 
taken  with  respect  to  Ireland.  He  had 
never  said  or  thought  so.  He  had  never 
found  the  slightest  fault  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  what  they  had  then  done;  but  he 
must  find  fault  with  them  if  they  lulled 
themselves  into  the  flattering  belief  that 
nothing  more  was  necessary  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  interests  of  that  country 
than  the  measure  which  Parliament  had 
already  passed.  He  wished  to  see  a  change 
in  that  country,  but  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
measures  already  taken  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  effect  that  change.  Ho  wanted 
to  see  a  change  in  the  condition  and  rela- 
tive situations  between  the  different  classes 
of  society  in  Ireland;  and  he  saw  nothing 
in  what  had  been  done  that  was  calculated 
to  produce  such  an  alteration.  Nothing 
had  been  done  to  encourage  emigration  on 
a  large  scale,  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
without  that,  the  state  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation  of  Ireland  could  not  be  effectually 
improved.  The  rural  population  was  the 
phenomenon  which  must  be  dealt  with, 
and,  although  there  was  a  great  amount 
of  industry  in  the  country,  he  had  yet  seen 
no  tendency  in  the  measures  of  the  Go- 


yemment  to  place  the  rural  population  on 
a  footing  mth  that  of  other  oountries. 
Subject  at  an  end. 

PARLIAMENTARY    PROCEEDINGS 
ADJOURNMENT  BILL. 

Lord  STANLEY  moved  that  the  Bill 
he  now  read  3*. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  in  moving,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time  that  day  six  months,  said, 
that  he  had  delayed  till  the  last  stage 
taking  so  hostile  a  course,  in  the  hope 
that  the  objections  he  had  stated  to  the 
Bill  would  have  been  made  by  some  alter- 
ations. But  the  measure  appeared  to  be 
even  more  objectionable  now  than  when 
the  noble  Lord  had  first  introduced  it;  for 
the  only  Amendment  which  he  had  pro*- 
posed  would  considerably  add  to  the  evil. 
His  objection  to  the  Bill  was,  that  it  was 
wholly  nugatory;  that  it  was  legislating  in 
vain,  and  trying  to  do  by  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment  that  which  the  two  Houses  could  do 
by  resolution  only,  if  they  should  be  so 
minded. 

Lord  LANGDALE  :  My  Lords,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  House  is  much  indebted  to  the  noble 
Lord,  who,  by  introducing  this  Bill,  has 
brought  a  very  important  subject  under 
your  consideration.  The  inconveniences 
which  the  Bill  is  intended  to  remedy  are 
very  great,  and  are  universally  admitted. 
Bills  are  sent  from  one  House  to  the  other 
so  late  in  the  Session  that  from  the  usual 
mode  of  closing  the  Session,  rather  than 
from  any  necessity,  they  cannot  be  suffici- 
ently discussed  for  want  of  time.  If  they  are 
passed,  it  is  without  sufficient  deliberation; 
if  they  are  not  passed,  all  the  time  which  has 
been  already  bestowed  upon  them  is  thrown 
away.  The  remedy  proposed  is  not  intend- 
ed to  derogate  from  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  privileges  of  either  House; 
but  when  a  Bill  has  passed  one  House  and 
reaches  the  other  at  a  period  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  mode  of  closing  the 
Session,  is  too  late  to  allow  of  sufficient 
discussion,  it  is  proposed  to  enable  that 
other  House,  by  resolution  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  Crown,  to  adjourn  the  Bill 
without  abatement  till  the  next  Session; 
providing  that,  if  it  should  pass  in  the  next 
Session  even  without  alteration,  it  should 
nevertheless  be  returned  to  the  House  in 
which  it  first  passed,  to  be  there  adopted  or 
rejected  by  resolution.  Thus  an  opportu- 
nity is  given  to  the  House  in  which  it  first 
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passed,  of  abandoning  tbeir  own  Bill,  if 
further  reflection  or  any  new  circumstances 
should  have  made  it  desirable  to  do  so. 
As  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very 
good  reason  why  a  prorogation  should  in- 
terrupt the  progress  of  a  good  measure, 
more  than  an  adjournment  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  this  Bill  may  seem  to  err 
in  not  going  far  enough,  and  providing 
that  all  measures  pending  at  the  time  of  a 
prorogation  should  be  resumed  in  statu  quo 
in  the  next  Session.  This  was,  in  fact,  at 
one  time  proposed;  but  it  was  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  principally,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  The  present  Bill  relates  only  to 
Bills  which  have  passed  one  House,  and  are 
adjourned  by  the  other  by  the  consent  of 
the  Crown.  The  principal  objection  is  rais- 
ed on  the  supposed  ground  that  the  Bill  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  said  that  either  House 
may  pass  Bills,  after  only  one  or  as  many 
readings  as  it  may  think  proper.  I  shall 
not  question  the  power  of  cither  House  to 
dispense  with  its  Standing  Orders,  or  to 
adopt  as  many  or  as  few  readings  of  a 
Bill,  or  any  other  measures  whatever,  as 
occasion  may  require.  But  considering 
that  usage  has  sanctioned  the  particular 
forms  and  the  several  steps  which  are  now 
usually  taken  in  the  passing  of  Bills,  and  that 
these  forms  and  successive  several  steps  are 
not  usually  or  satisfactorily  departed  from 
without  special  and  sufficient  reason  stated 
on  each  particular  occasion,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  either  House  would  be  in- 
clined to  dispense  with  the  safeguards  and 
precautions  secured  by  the  existing  gene- 
ral orders,  by  a  new  general  order  applic- 
able to  the  whole  class  of  the  cases  now 
contemplated.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  weight  in  the  objection;  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  inconveni- 
ence is  likely  to  arise  from  the  provision 
which  is  made  for  fixing  a  day  for  a  re- 
sumption of  the  Bill  within  a  short  period 
of  the  commencement  of  the  next  Session. 
My  Lords,  thinking  as  I  do  that  the  Bill 
is  calculated  to  be  of  some  use,  I  willingly 
support  the  third  reading;  but  I  own  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  will  not  afford  an 
adequate  remedy  for  the  inconvenience 
complained  of,  and  that  after  it  shall  have 
passed,  as  I  hope  it  will,  further  measures 
will  be  required;  and  having  made  that 
observation,  I  hope  your  Lordships  will 
excuse  me  for  stating  my  opinion  that  the 
best  if  not  the  only  means  of  guarding 
against  hasty,  rash,  and  indiscreet  legisla- 
tion is  to  bestow  adequate  care  on  the 


preparation  of  Bills  before  they  are  intro- 
duced into  either  House.  A  business  so 
important  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  dili- 
gence and  caution  of  individual  Members 
of  Parliament,  or  even  to  the  responsibility 
of  particular  Government  offices,  or  Minis- 
ters, charged  with  other  duties  sufficient 
to  occupy  their  whole  time.  No  busi- 
ness is  so  difficult,  or  requires  so  much 
care,  attention,  and  caution,  as  the 
business  of  making  new  laws ;  and  I 
presume  to  think  that  no  new  law  should 
be  proposed  by  the  Government  with- 
out the  official  report  of  a  responsible  Mi- 
nister, stating  accurately  and  authorita- 
tively what  is  the  present  state  of  the 
law  with  reference  to  the  subject — ^what 
are  the  inconveniences  which  are  found  to 
arise  from  it — upon  what  principles  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  a  remedy — and  how 
those  principles  are  intended  to  be  applied. 
If  this  were  carefully  done,  we  might  rea- 
sonably hope  to  have  less  of  rash  and  in- 
considerate suggestion  from  ignorant  and 
incompetent  persons  —  less  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  such  suggestions  when  made 
— less  time  wasted  in  idle  and  unnecessary 
discussions — more  of  useful  deliberation, 
and  less  of  hurry — a  greater  facility  of 
preserving  uniformity  of  enactment  and  ex- 
pression— in  short,  better  laws.  And 
further,  if  proper  means  were  taken  to 
ascertain  and  correct  the  errors  which 
must  be  found  in  almost  every  application 
of  new  laws,  we  might  hope  that  the 
whole  system  of  our  laws  would  be  gradu- 
ally, effectually,  and  safely  improved. 
But  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done,  towards 
attaining  this  great  and  important  object, 
would  require  the  constant  and  unremitting 
attention  of  Government,  and  the  exclusive 
employment  of  a  •Minister  charged  with 
that  particular  duty.  I  conceive  that  by 
the  constant  attention  and  assistance  of  a 
Minister  charged  with  the  peculiar  duty  of 
attending  to  the  affairs  of  legislation  and 
justice,  you  might  probably  reduce  to  a 
small  amount  not  only  the  inconvenieneei 
which  this  Bill  is  intended  to  diminiah, 
but  many  other  inconveniences  of  still 
greater  importance.  My  Lords,  I  ought 
to  apologise  for  saying  so  much  upon  a 
subject  not  immediately  and  directly  under 
your  consideration;  though  it  seems  snf- 
ficiently  connected  with  it,  not  to  be 
wholly  irrelevant.  I  think  tlus  Bill  likely 
to  be  useful,  though  not  so  eflfeettTe  as  I 
could  wish  it  to  be;  the  dtscossion  to 
•  which  it  will  give  rise  may  he  more  naMi 
than  the  BiU  itoelf.     I  fed  ofafigod  to  the 
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noble  Lord  for  introducing  it;  and  I  wil- 
lingly vote  for  the  third  reading  in  the 
hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  the 
House  will  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
more  effectual  remedy  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  suggest. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  supported  the 
Bill,  because  it  provided  a  remedy  for  an 
inconvenience  which  was  gradually  increas- 
ing. He  would  admit,  however,  with  the 
noble  Lord  who  brought  in  the  Bill,  that 
it  was  an  imperfect  mode  of  accomplishing 
the  object  which  it  proposed  to  effect. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  objected  to  the 
Bill,  because  he  believed  it  would  altoge- 
ther fail  to  remedy  the  evils  which  it  was 
intended  to  meet. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  and  Lord  Stanley,  in  reply, 

On  the  question  that  the  word  **  now" 
stand  part  of  the  Motion, 

Resolved  in  the  Affiinnatite. 

Bill  read  3*  and  passed. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  2,  1848. 

MiNDTKs.]    Public  Bills.— P  Priicms;  Appeals  on  Civil 
Bills  (Dublin) ;  Commons  Indosure. 
Rtported.—La.w  of  Entail  (Scotland). 

PsTiTioNS  Presbntkd.  By  Dr.  Bowring,  and  other  Hon. 
Members,  from  a  Number  of  Places,  for  an  Extension  of 
the  Elective  Franchisc.—By  Mr.  Colvile,  fhun  Buckland 
Hollow,  Derby,  and  by  other  Hon.  Members,  from  several 
Places,  for  Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By 
Mr.  Duncan,  from  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  at 
Lochee,  in  favour  of  the  Places  of  Worship  Sites  (Scot- 
land) Bill.— From  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
mons  of  the  City  of  London,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Law  respecting  Sunday  Trading.— By  Dr.  Bowring,  fh>m 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  favour  of  a  Representative 
Legislature  for  that  Place.— By  Mr.  Stansfield,  from 
Merchants,  and  Others,  of  Huddersfield,  for  Alteration 
of  the  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Law.— By  Mr.  Clem- 
ents, from  Leitrim,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Drumkeeran  and 
Dromahair  Fever  Hospitals. — By  Viscount  Melgund,  from 
the  Town  Council  of  Greenock,  in  favour  of  the  Law  of 
Entail  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Forbes,  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  of  the  County  of  Stirling,  against  the  Lu- 
natic  Asylums  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Moflbtt,  from  Clif- 
ton Dartmouth  Hardness,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  against 
a  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— By  Mr.  Burroughes, 
Arom  Officers  of  the  Aylesham  Union,  Norfolk,  in  favour 
of  a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor  Law  Officers.— By 
Mr.  O'Flaherty,  from  the  Parish  of  Kenvara  (Oalway, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— By  Mr. 
Brisco.  from  the  Parish  of  Westfield  (Sussex),  to  take  the 
Turnpike  Trusts  into  Consideration. 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Dr.  BOWRING  had  to  present  a  very 
remarkahle  petition,  written  in  the  Dutch 
language.  He  had  compared  the  petition 
ivith  the  translation  which  accompanied 
it,  and  he  could  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
that  translation.    The  petition  emanated 
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from  the  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  who   stated  that  in  1841  a 
large  meeting  had  been  held,  at  which  a 
memorial  to  Her  Majesty  was  agreed  upon, 
imploring  that  the  benefits  of  self-govern- 
I  ment  might  be  granted  to  them ;  they  also 
I  stated  that  if  they  had  possessed  repres^i* 
tative  institutions  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions might  have  been  saved  to  this  coun- 
try; and  they  prayed  that  the  privileges  of 
j  British  citizens    might    be    conceded  to 
them. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF 
CONDOLENCE. 

Mr.  W.  LASCELLES,  Comptroller  of 
the  Royal  Household,  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  read  the  following  Answer  from  Her 
Majesty  to  the  Address  of  Condolence  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  by  the  House  on  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Sophia  : — 

**  I  have  received  with  satisfaction  the  loyal 
and  dutiful  address  of  condolence  the  House  of 
Commons  has  presented  to  me  on  the  melancholy 
death  of  my  beloved  Aunt,  the  Princess  Sophia, 
and  regard  it  as  a  gratifying  proof  of  their  attach- 
ment to  my  person,  family,  and  throne." 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  asked,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment had  received  an  oiBcial  announce- 
ment of  the  removal  of  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  of  proceedings  being  taken  by 
the  Governor  with  the  intention  of  remov- 
ing the  other;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  order  the  restoration 
of  Mr.  Justice  Montagu,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  proceedings  against  the 
Chief  Justice;  and  to  lay  the  correspond- 
ence on  tho  table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  had  only  just  received  de- 
spatches from  the  Governor  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  announcing  the  removal  of 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
but  the  proceeding  was  taken  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  Judge  would 
be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 
It  was  no  act  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment here,  but  the  act  of  the  Government 
on  the  spot.  No  accounts  had  arrived  re- 
lating to  any  proceedings  with  regard  to 
the  removal  of  the  Chief  Justice.  The  des- 
patches having  only  just  arrived,  and  not 
having  been,  in  fact,  perused  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  hoped  to  be 
excused  saying  more,  or  stating  any  opin- 
ion upon  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  gave   notice    that  hQ 
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would  more,  on  Tuesday,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers  upon  the  subject. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Pabker,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  House,  at  its  rising,  do 
adjourn  to  Monday  next. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS— ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

Order  of  the  Day  read  for  resuming  the 
Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Navigation 
Laws. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  spoke  as  follows: 
In  proceeding  to  request  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  while  I  endeavour  to  lay  be- 
fore them  the  view  which  I  am  inclined  to 
take  of  this  most  important  and  by  no 
means  easy  question,  I  can  assure  them 
that  I  shall  refrain  entirely  from  troubling 
them  with  figures  and  with  particular  de- 
tails. Enough  has  been  done  and  will  be 
done  by  other  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt, 
in  that  form  of  illustration  of  the  general 
argument;  and  I  shall  only  endeavour  to 
lay  before  them  the  grounds  which  have 
led  me  to  the  opinions  that  I  have  formed. 
The  question  which  is  at  present  under 
our  consideration  is  not  exactly  whether 
we  consider  the  plan  of  the  Government  in 
all  its  details,  or  even  in  its  leading  outline, 
to  be  the  best  plan  that  could  by  possibility 
have  been  adopted ;  the  question  fairly 
raised,  as  I  think,  by  the  Motion  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Herries)  is,  whether 
we  are  prepared,  and  prepared  at  this  time, 
to  make  an  extensive  change,  not  only  in 
secondary  particulars,  but  in  the  principles 
of  the  navigation  laws.  To  that  question, 
thus  fairly  raised,  I  am  ready  to  give  a 
deliberate  answer  in  the  affirmative.  In- 
deed, when  I  read  the  Motion  of  my  right 
lion.  Friend,  I  was  afraid  that  many  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  giving  it  such  a  con- 
struction as  to  make  it — what  I  am  sure  ho 
did  not  mean  it  to  be — equivalent  to  no- 
thing; because  there  are  not  many  will  say 
that  there  are  no  **  proved  inconveniences" 
whatever  attending  the  navigation  law, 
and  that  you  cannot  alter  it  in  any  parti- 
cular— that  you  cannot  scrape  so  much  as 
a  single  filing  off  it,  without  so  far  **  en- 
dangering our  maritime  strength.*'  But 
that  is  not  his  opinion,  and  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  charge  him  with  it.  I  under- 
stand his  description  of  the  navigation  law: 
it  is  quite  clear  and  succinct;  I  understand 
his  description  to  be,  that  the  principles  of 
the  navigation  law  were  these — that  in  your 
domestic  trade  and  your  colonial  trade  you 
should  secure  an  absolutely  exclusive  right 
to  the  British  shipowner;  but  that  in  your 


foreign  trade  with  the  whole  world  it  was 
a  perfectly  fair  question  how  far  upon  prin- 
ciples of  reciprocity  you  might  admit  the 
foreigner  to  an  equality  of  dealing;  and, 
unless  I  greatly  misunderstood  him,  he 
stated  that  he  was  himself  prepared,  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, by  no  means  to  take  his  stand  npon 
the  present  law,  but  to  discuss  with  one 
nation  and  another  the  extension  of  trad- 
ing privileges  upon  an  equal  footing,  so  far 
as  regards  all  branches  of  our  commerce, 
except  those  which  relate  to  the  dominions 
of  Ucr  Majesty.  Understanding  these  to 
be  the  principles  of  the  navigation  law,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  al« 
tcred,  and  that  this  is  the  most  seasonable 
time  for  making  the  alteration.  Great  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  throw  upon  the 
proposers  of  this  measure  the  onus  of  prov- 
ing a  necessity  for  it.  It  has  been  treated 
as  if  this  were  a  thing  new  and  unheard 
of  in  our  Legislature — as  if  it  had  no 
analogy  in  principle  to  the  recent  commer- 
cial legislation  of  the  country.  Sir,  the 
recent  commercial  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  founded  upon  the  principle, 
that  upon  the  whole  the  more  free  and  un- 
restricted you  can  make  the  application  of 
competition  to  the  principles  of  trade,  the 
better  will  trade  be  conducted;  and  that 
principle,  which  has  now  been  applied  with 
certain  limitations  to  nearly  every  great 
interest  in  the  country,  is  the  identical 
principle  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  alter 
the  navigation'  laws,  and,  being  the  identi- 
cal principle  on  which  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  for  so  many  years  have  been 
founded,  the  onus  of  proof  surely  rather 
lies  upon  those  who  contend  that  the  navi- 
gation laws  ought  to  remain  as  they  are. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  rest  the  issue 
upon  any  discussion  which  might  arise  as 
to  which  party  was  bound  to  prove  his 
case;  in  my  opinion  there  never  was  an 
instance  in  which  the  proof  was  more  dis- 
tinct, that  if  you  ought  to  legislate  you 
ought  to  legislate  at  this  moment.  Why, 
surely  the  attitude  taken  by  foreign  States, 
and  States  of  the  first  importance,  is  quite 
enough  to  show — I  will  not  say  that  we 
ought  to  abolish  or  even  to  modify  the 
navigation  law,  but  that  this  is  the  time  to 
make  up  our  minds  about  it — this  is  the  time 
to  examine  and  to  decide  finally  whether 
it  is  to  continue  in  substance  a  portion  of 
our  code,  or  whether  we  are  to  proceed 
upon  a  different  basis.  America  lias,  ia 
my  opinion,  gained  to  herself  great  honour 
by  the  challenge  she  has  twDirn  at  the 
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foot  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But 
there  is  not  only  that  friendly  challenge 
which  we  have  received — there  is  the  no- 
tice of  a  less  friendly  character,  denounced 
hy  my  right  hon.  Friend  as  a  menace, 
which  Prussia  likewise  has  placed  hefore 
us.  And  I  must  say  frankly  on  the  part 
of  Prussia,  without  heing  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  commercial  legislation  to 
which  she  of  late  years  has  heen  a  party, 
that  I  do  not  think  she  has  deserved  the 
rehuke  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  ad- 
ministered to  her.  She  has  given  notice 
that  she  intends  to  require  at  our  hands  an 
entire  equality  of  deiJiug,  and  failing  her 
success  in  that  purpose,  that  it  is  her  in- 
tention to  abrogate  the  conventions  sub- 
sisting between  her  and  this  country.  Now, 
it  is  true,  I  apprehend,  that  on  the  very 
face  of  those  conventions  Prussia  is  not  at 
this  moment  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
with  us.  At  this  moment  the  access  to  the 
ports  of  Prussia  from  the  ports  of  the  globe 
is  guaranteed  by  treaty  to  British  ships; 
but,  on  the  other  .hand,  Prussian  ships 
are  not  allowed  admittance  to  the  ports  of 
this  country  upon  terms  of  equality  unless 
they  proceed  from  ports  of  Prussia  only. 
Is  not  Prussia  perfectly  entitled  to  demand 
that  equality  from  us  ?  And  is  it  wise  on 
the  part  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  speak 
of  Prussia  and  her  commercial  position  in 
the  slighting  terms  he  applied  to  her  on 
Monday  night  ?  He  is  the  very  last  man 
who  could  be  deceived  by  the  mere  acci- 
dent that  the  Customs  returns  of  this 
country  in  the  figures  by  which  they  mea- 
sure our  trade  with  Prussia  happen  to  be  fal- 
lacious. He  must  know  well  that  for  com- 
mercial purposes  Prussia  represents  to  us 
a  population  of  20,000,000  or  25,000,000, 
who  are  among  the  very  greatest  con- 
sumers of  our  commodities  in  Europe,  and 
that  there  is  no  trade  which  we  carry  on 
throughout  the  whole  compass  of  the  globe 
more  important  to  us  than  the  trade  with 
Prussia,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
commercial  league  formed  under  her  aus- 
pices. As  regards  commerce,  Prussia  is 
a  first-class  Power.  As  regards  justice, 
Prussia  is  entitled  to  demand  equality  with 
us.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  we  can 
look  down  upon  other  countries  in  this 
respect,  and  arrogate  to  ourselves  privi- 
leges which  we  are  not  prepared  to  yield 
to  them.  And,  as  regards  the  menace 
Prussia  has  uttered,  I  say  that  if  she  en- 
tertained the  intention  she  was  entitled  to 
entertain — if  she  meant,  unless  we  relax 
our  navigation  law,  to  tighten  hers,  it  was 


not  an  unfriendly  course — ^it  was  a  fair,  a 
just,  and  a  friendly  course,  to  give  us  clear 
and  full  notice  of  her  intentions,  and  af* 
ford  us  thereby  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
the  evil  which  a  persistence  in  our  present 
system  would  not  fail  to  draw  down  upo%^ 
us.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  case  of  th^  ' 
colonies;  my  right  hon.  Friend  seems  to 
think  that,  because  we  have  not  a  flood  of 
petitions  pouring  in  from  our  colonies, 
there  is  no  urgent  cause,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  for  taking  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration. That  was  just  the  case  with 
the  United  States  while  they  were  our  co- 
lonies, that  little  notice  was  taken  of  the 
restrictions  thii  country  from  time  to  time 
laid  upon  the  navigation  of  those  colonies, 
until  the  crisis  of  those  colonies  came,  and 
then  it  was  that  all  those  grievances  were 
raked  up  against  us.  But  those  restraints 
upon  the  navigation  of  the  colonies  were 
regarded  as  taxes  imposed  upon  them  for 
our  benefit,  and  not  for  theirs;  and  if  it 
be  true  that  the  colonist's  command  of 
the  means  of  conveyance  for  his  produce 
is  limited  by  the  provisions  of  our  naviga- 
tion law,  depend  upon  it,  whether  you  hear 
of  it  now  and  in  the  form  of  petitions  or 
not,  at  one  time  or  other,  and  in  one  form 
or  other,  you  will  hear  of  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible, upon  principles  of  justice,  that  it 
should  not  be  so.  But  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  rather  went  beyond  the 
literal  truth  when  he  said  that  Parliament 
had  now  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  preference  whatever  for  colonial 
commodities,  because,  undoubtedly,  a 
scale  exists  upon  our  Statute-book,  with- 
out any  fixed  term  assigned  for  its  dura- 
tion in  several  important  instances;  and, 
although  we  are  travelling  towards  that 
point,  it  cannot,  I  think,  yet  be  said  that 
we  have  attained  it.  But  now  let  us  look 
at  the  Australian  colonies.  It  cannot  be 
said  quite  literally,  but  there  is  no  impor- 
tant exception  to  the  proposition,  that  the 
Australian  colonies  derive  no  benefit  from 
our  navigation  laws.  You  require  them 
to  send  their  wool  to  this  market  to  com- 
pete with  the  wool  of  Germany,  which  has 
to  be  carried  an  eighth  of  the  distance.  Is 
it  fair  that  they  should  likewise  be  limited 
in  the  choice  of  their  freights,  and  that  if 
they  find  a  German  ship  in  one  of  their 
ports  that  has  come  out  with  emigrants, 
they  should  be  obliged  to  refuse  that  ship, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  send  their  produce 
home  in  her  ?  What  have  we  just  done 
with  respect  to  copper  ore  ?  We  have  de- 
clared that  the  copper  ore  of  Cuba  and 
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Chili  shall  he  admitted  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  ore  of  our  own  possessions.  Now, 
some  yaluahle  mines  of  copper  ore  have 
ktelj  heen  opened  in  South  Australia,  and 
jou  tell  your  fellow-suhjects  in  that  colony 
X  they  shall  have  no  preference  for  their 
in  the  home  market;  and,  more  than 
thai,  you  do,  in  effect,  place  a  differential 
duty  upon  them,  hecause  you  permit  those 
who  produce  ore  in  Cuha  to  choose  the 
ship  in  which  they  will  send  it,  whilst  you 
compel  the  South  Australian  miner  to  pay 
whatever  freight  the  British  shipowner,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  exclusive  privilege,  may 
demand.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  good 
deal  of  misunderstanding  prevails  with  re- 
spect to  Jamaica.  It  has  heen  represented 
that  the  Jamaicans  were  anxious  for  an 
alteration  of  the  navigation  laws,  only  he- 
cause  they  thought  it  would  he  the  means 
of  reducing  freights  to  this  country;  hut 
it  is  now  apparent  that  the  measure  will 
confer  an  equal  privilege  on  the  Cuha  pro* 
ducer,  and,  therefore,  no  relative  advan- 
tage can  accrue  to  the  Jamaicans.  That, 
I  understand,  is  the  argument  which  is 
held  to  he  sufficient  to  destroy  the  force  of 
the  memorial  from  Jamaica  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  But 
surely  this  is  a  great  fallacy.  I  must  here 
advert  to  the  speech  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Stamford.  He 
told  the  House  that  he  was  willing  to  allow 
American  ships  to  bring  produce  to  this 
country  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  on 
condition  that  equal  privileges  were  con- 
ferred upon  us.  He  is  willing  to  allow  the 
planter  of  Cuba  to  send  his  sugar  to  this 
country  in  American  vessels,  and  thereby 
to  gain  whatever  advantage  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  reduction  of  freights;  but,  in 
his  affection  for  Jamaica  and  the  other 
British  colonies — in  his  desire  to  hug  them 
in  the  closest  embrace — he  insists  that 
with  respect  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the 
British  shipowner  shall  continue.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  result  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  to  give  the  foreigner 
in  Cuba  an  advantage  which  is  denied  to 
tho  British  planter  in  our  own  colonies. 
Another  circumstance  marks  the  present 
moment  as  a  time  eminently  suitable  for 
carrying  out  fully  the  principle  involved  in 
the  proposition  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  House.  During  the  last  five  or  six 
years  we  have  entered  on  an  active  course 
of  commercial  legislation ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  have  done  more  than  was 
^ver  before  done  in  a  similar  time.  We 
done  more  than  ever  can  be  done 


again  to  add  to  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
imports  into  this  country.  By  taking  that 
course  we  have  immensely  stimulated  the 
shipping  interest,  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
field  of  employment.  We  have  done  more 
than  ever  can  he  done  again  to  increase 
the  profits  of  shipowners;  and,  therefore, 
I  venture  to  think  that  now  is  the  time, 
before  any  great  speculation  in  British 
shipping  should  cause  the  supply  to  over- 
take and  perhaps  pass  beyond  the  demand^ 
to  subject  the  British  shipowner  to  compe- 
tition with  a  wider  field  of  rivalry  than  he 
has  hitherto  been  exposed  to.  An  im* 
portant  question  is  raised  with  reference 
to  this  subject.  The  relation  of  the  qaea- 
tion  with  the  defences  of  the  country  b 
one  of  vital  importance,  which  no  one  coold 
be  justified  in  omitting  from  view  in  con- 
sidering the  subject;  and  when  I  see  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England,  who 
are  themselves  stripped  of  protection,  com- 
ing forward,  and  from  motives,  of  which  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  dispute  the  sacred- 
ness,  maintaining  for  others  the  protection 
which  they  have  lost  themselves,  and  that 
too  not  only  from  an  abstract  attachment 
to  commercial  restrictions,  hut  hecause 
they  conscientiously  beheve  that  the  pro- 
posed alteration  of  the  navigation  laws 
will  be  injurious  to  the  power  and  the  de- 
fences of  the  country,  I  am  more  than 
ever  bound  to  give  the  objection  my  seri- 
ous consideration.  I  must  own  that  I  am 
not  prepared — it  may  be  owing  to  weak- 
ness of  nerve— to  follow  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  in  the  lofty  flight 
which  ho  took  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  with 
the  view  of  gaining  an  accession  of  trade 
to  this  country,  I  would  deprive  the  British 
Navy  of  all  possible  resort  to  the  mercan- 
tile marine  in  the  event  of  a  war  or  sud- 
den emergency.  I  concur  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  entertaining  a  sanguine 
hope  that  the  commercial  legislation  of 
this  country,  with  its  benign  contagion,  so 
to  speak,  will  spread  itself  slowly  among 
other  nations,  and  become  the  rule  of  ge- 
neral legislation ;  that  it  will  prove  a  tie 
which  will  much  strengthen  the  honds  of 
amity  which  unite  different  countries,  and 
diminish  the  frequency  of  wars.  I  cannot, 
however,  concur  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  his  sanguine  prophecy,  and  an- 
ticipate that  universal  peace  will  imme- 
diately follow  the  declaration  of  freedom 
of  commerce.  The  untoward  fate  which 
has  attended  some  recent  propheeies  with 
respect  to  revolutions^  will  mf^Le  me  jerj 
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cautious  in  giving  faith  to  predictions  for 
the  future.  And  I  must  say  that,  judging 
from  the  past,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
or  any  other  person  should  prophesy  that 
universal  peace  would  follow  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws,  so  far  from  helieving 
him,  I  should  rather  entertain  a  suspicion 
that  a  general  war  would  he  raging  within 
a  week.  With  reference,  however,  to  the 
important  question  to  which  I  have  just 
adverted,  I  may  remark  that  the  facihties 
for  manning  the  Navy  hy  the  aid  of  the 
merchant  seiTice  appear  to  be  greater, 
if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  than  we 
are  led  to  suppose.  If  I  recollect  accurate- 
ly, the  late  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
stated  during  a  former  discussion,  that  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1793,  our 
naval  force  did  not  exceed  16,000  or 
18,000  men,  whilst  our  mercantile  marine 
amounted  to  only  1,500,000  tons — it  now 
amounts  to  4,500,000  tons — and  yet,  within 
eighteen  months  from  that  period,  we  had 
86,000  men  on  board  the  fleet.  Undoubt- 
edly the  introduction  of  steam  in  the  Navy 
must  exercise  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  question,  chiefly  because  it  is  to 
steam  vessels  we  must  mainly  look  for  the 
execution  of  those  sudden  operations  which 
render  the  power  of  a  sudden  resort  to  the 
mercantile  marine  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
ning the  Navy  a  matter  of  such  impor- 
tance. After  stating  these  limitations, 
however,  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  decision  of  the  House  must  depend 
mainly  on  the  question,  what  is  to  be  the 
commercial  effect  of  relaxing  or  removing 
the  navigation  laws  ?  Are  we  to  expect 
by  the  adoption  of  that  measure  to  give  a 
wholesome  stimulus  to  our  mercantile  ma- 
rine, and  to  extend  the  field  of  employ- 
ment; or,  on  the  jBontrary ,  will  that  marine 
dwindle  away  under  the  influence  of  com- 
petition, and  be  reduced  to  so  low  a  point 
that  the  country  could  no  longer  depend 
upon  it  for  furnishing  a  supply  of  men  to 
the  Navy  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  emer- 
gency? On  that  issue  I  am  ready  to  stake 
the  whole  question.  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
vocate an  alteration  in  the  navigation  laws 
on  my  conviction,  supported  by  arguments, 
that  the  effect  of  a  judicious  change  will 
be,  not  to  limit,  but  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
tend the  commerce,  and,  with  the  com- 
merce, the  navigation  of  this  country.  On 
the  other  side,  the  advocates  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  law  say,  "  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  British  shipowner  can  exist  under 
competition  with  foreign  countries,  when 
he  pays  more  for  his  timber  than  the  Rus- 
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sian,  more  for  the  wages  of  his  men  than 
the  Dane,  and  more  for  their  food  than 
most  foreign  nations  V  I  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  these  allegations  are  strict- 
ly accurate.  I  believe  that  they  are  some- 
what exaggerated;  but  I  think  we  have  nia^ 
reason  to  apprehend  that  in  a  fair  contest 
the  British  shipowner  will  be  left  behind 
his  rivals,  let  them  belong  to  what  nation 
of  the  globe  they  may.  If  we  are  to  fear 
the  Danes  and  Swedes  on  account  of  the 
means  of  cheaper  construction  and  man- 
ning, how  is  it,  1  ask,  that  those  nations 
have  not  already  driven  us  out  of  the  car- 
rying trade  of  l|ie  world?  Let  any  candid 
man  answer  this  question,  How  is  it  that 
British  ships  proceed  in  multitudes  year 
after  year  from  the  port  of  Rio  to  the  port 
of  Trieste?  I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
that  which  is  called — though  not  with  strict 
accuracy  perhaps — the  direct  trade  of  this 
country.  The  Danes  have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  think  about  it;  and  if  they  are  un- 
able to  drive  you  out  of  trades  which  are 
strictly  and  literally  unprotected,  why 
should  we  fear  that  they  will  succeed  in 
doing  so  after  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws  ?  Is  the  cheapness  of  ships  an  impor- 
tant advantage?  Then  why  do  not  the 
British  shipowners  have  their  vessels  built 
in  British  North  America,  where  they  can 
be  made  as  cheaply  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world  ?  I  remember  that  about  four  years 
ago  a  movement  took  place  in  this  coun- 
try, the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  the 
British  shipbuilder  against  the  competition 
to  which  he  is  exposed  with  the  builder  in 
British  North  America.  Upon  that  occa- 
sion it  was  stated  that  it  is  usual  to  build 
ships  in  Canada  or  New  Brunswick,  to 
freight  them  with  timber,  and  send  them 
to  this  country,  where,  after  the  sale  of 
the  cargo,  the  ship  is  sold  for  less  than 
the  cost  price,  the  speculator  being  satis- 
fied with  the  profit  which  he  has  made  by 
the  timber.  That  statement  was  made  by 
a  high  authority,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  accuracy.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  not  only  is  the  British  shipowner  able 
to  have  ships  built  as  cheaply  as  they  can 
be  made  in  any  country  of  the  world,  but 
that  he  can  buy  them  under  prime  cost. 
Why  does  he  not  buy  them  ?  Because  they 
will  not  last;  and  that  observation  applies 
to  the  cheap  ships  of  all  foreign  nations. 
The  facts  quoted  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dartmouth  last  night,  proved  that  since 
the  existence  of  the  reciprocity  treaties, 
their  mercantile  marine  has  made  less  pro- 
gress than  ours.  If  there  be  any  real  ad^ 
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vantago  in  cheap  ships,  ^how  happens  it 
that  our  shipowners  go  on  building  dearer 
and  dearer  ships  every  year  ?  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  and  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion, that  the  books  of  Lloyd's  show  of 
-late  years  an  increase  of  vessels  of  the 
higher  class,  built,  of  course,  at  a  greater 
cost  than  ships  of  a  lower  class.  With  re- 
spect to  the  cheapness  of  seamen,  why 
should  wo  fear  the  Danes,  when  the  Amer- 
icans did  not  fear  them  ?  The  Americans 
pay  their  seamen  higher  wages  than  we 
do,  and  the  American  vessels  are  supplied 
on  a  more  expensive  scale  than  ours  are; 
yet  the  Americans  do  not  fear  the  Danes. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  superior  to  the 
Danes  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Their  commerce  extends  over  the  whole 
globe,  and  their  shipping  increases  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  Danes  or  Swedes. 
But  wo  feared  not  American  rivalry.  Why 
then  fear  that  of  the  Danes  ?  Away  with 
the  bugbear  of  cheapness !  It  is  not  cheap 
but  dear  countries  we  have  to  fear — coun- 
tries that  possess  capital,  enterprise,  in- 
dustry, and  intelligence;  and  I  hesitate  not 
to  express  my  conviction,  that  in  any  one 
of  those  particulars  we  shall  be  able  to 
meet  any  other  country,  and  to  boat  it.  I 
Bay,  therefore,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  form 
a  judgment  from  any  elements  of  this 
kind,  there  really  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  apprehend  serious  or  permanent  in- 
jury to  any  branch  of  the  maritime  trade 
of  this  country,  or  to  the  interest  of  the 
shipowner,  from  the  fair  and  just  competi- 
tion of  other  nations.  At  the  same  time, 
I  fully  grant  that  the  system  it  is  proposed 
we  should  proceed  to  alter,  is  a  very  com- 
plicated one.  Its  operation  has  no  doubt 
been,  to  give,  in  many  instances,  an  arti- 
ficial form  to  our  trade,  and  induce  people 
to  roly  on  what  they  ought  not  to  depend 
upon,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  rely  only 
on  what  they  could  command,  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  might  legitimately  avail 
theniselvos  of.  We  are  here  destroying 
not  merely  a  single  monopoly  of  the  ship- 
owner at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  we  are 
called  upon  to  undo  a  complicated  web  of 
distinct  interests,  one  compensating  an- 
other, but  all  of  them  subsisting  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  The  shipowner  is 
investeil  with  monopoly  in  many  instances 
ajDcainst  the  foreigner;  but  the  shipowner 
has  to  meet  the  monopoly  of  the  seaman. 
The  monopoly  of  the  seaman  is  again  coun- 
terworked by  the  shipowner  being  forced  to 
carry  a  greater  number  of  apprentices  than 
he  would  do  if  left  to  his  own  discretion. 


He  is  also  limited  as  to  power  in  bringing 
certain  goods  from  certain  countries. 
Then  the  rates  of  charge  on  shipowners  for 
lights  and  pilotage  are  very  high — ^higher 
than  they  ought  to  be,  and  higher  than 
they  might  have  been  had  the  ahipowner, 
being  exposed  to  fair  competition,  earnestly 
bestirred  himself  to  get  these  lights  and 
pilotage  dues  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
at  which  the  service  could  be  done.  The 
shipowner,  again,  is  subject  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  impressment.  In  this  respect 
ho  has  suffered  much;  and  in  calling  on 
him  to  relinquish  any  advantage  he  may 
have  derived,  or  may  think  he  has  derived, 
from  the  restrictions  imposed  on  trade  by 
the  navigation  laws,  we  must,  of  course,  I 
apprehend,  be  prepared  to  remove  entirely 
from  him  all  the  fetters  which  now  affect 
him.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  one  of 
these  fetters  that  can  be  allowed  justly  to 
remain.  I  fully  grant  the  shipowner  has 
a  right  to  claim  at  our  hands  everything 
any  class  can  claim.  As  far  as  any  class 
can  be  entitled  to  special  regard  for  its  in- 
terests, I  say  this  is  the  class.  I  say  the 
shipowner  is  entitled  to  require  perfect 
freedom  in  the  purchase  of  his  ship — he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  own  a  foreign-built 
ship  if  he  pleases.  I  won't  go  into  the 
question  whether  foreign-built  ships  should, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  your  tariff,  be 
subject  to  a  moderate  duty.  But  if  the 
!  ships  of  the  Baltic  be  so  cheap  and  so  good, 
I  he  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  them  if 
,  he  thinks  proper.  I  must  also  distinctly 
I  state — although  here  I  am  sorry  to  differ 
,  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
I  dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  a  point  I 
hope  he  regards  as  not  essential,  hut  only 
a  matter  of  detail — ^if  we  destroy  the  navi- 
gation laws,  I  do  not  think  we  should  re- 
quire the  shipowner  to  man  his  ship  with 
,  three-fourths  of  British  hands.  This  would 
be  alike  contrary  to  policy  and  justice.  It 
is  contrary  to  policy,  for  what  indueement 
would  the  shipowner  then  hare  to  register 
at  alH  If  you  continue  a  legal  restrictioa 
of  that  kind,  he  will  not  register  his  ship 
.  as  a  British  ship.  But  I  think  it  is  also 
plainly  contrary  to  justice.  I  think  it  is 
.  not  fair  to  require  the  shipowner  to  enter 
into  unlimited  competition  with  one  of  hii 
hands  tied.  If  you  leave  the  importer  of 
produce  free  in  his  choice  of  the  ship 
which  is  to  carry  his  goods  to  this  countij. 
it  is  impossible  to  argue  in  the  sains 
breath  that  the  British  shipowner  is  to  Im 
;  restricted  in  the  choice  of  the  men  hj 
I  whom  to  navigate  bia  Tcaiel.    That»  I 
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tbink,  is  a  feature  of  the  GoTernment  plan 
which  cannot  survive  the  ordeal  to  wluch, 
of  course,  the  measure  will  be  subjected 
in  detail  by  the  Committee.  Upon  every 
point  the  shipowner  should  be  left  at  per- 
fect liberty.  With  respect  to  impressment, 
even,  the  shipowner  has  a  right  to  be  free. 
I  do  not  now  enter  into  the  question,  on 
which  I  do  not  feel  qualified  tp  pronounce 
a  judgment,  whether,  under  eil  circum- 
stances, we  may  not  dispense  with  impress- 
ment; but  this  I  do  say,  if  it  be  necessary 
for  the  public  interests  that  impressment 
be  maintained,  the  shipowner  has  an  abso- 
lute right  to  be  compensated.  We  have 
no  right  to  make  him  the  victim  of  public 
convenience.  Then  the  seaman  has  a  sort 
of  monopoly  against  the  shipowner.  But 
what  is  his  predicament  ?  Is  he  not  pun- 
ished for  it  ?  He  is  subjected  to  competi- 
tion from  boys;  he  is  liable  to  be  ousted 
from  employment  by  the  necessity  the 
shipowner  lies  under  to  carry  a  certain 
number  of  boys.  He  is  liable  also  to  ser- 
yice  in  the  Navy,  and — what  is  a  grievous 
hardship — ^he  is  subject  to  a  tax  on  his 
wages,  in  the  shape  of  a  contribution  to 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund.  The  law  is 
altogether  exceptional,  and,  as  now  worked, 
it  is  totally  impossible  that  it  can  continue. 
I  am  not  for  giving  up  the  tax ;  but  if 
you  choose  to  maintain  the  exceptional 
law  for  the  seaman,  you  must  see  that  he 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  it.  I  wish  to 
have  it  so  worked  as  to  render  it  beneficial 
for  its  objects.  Every  argument  of  policy 
is  in  favour  of  revising  it.  But  what  is 
BOW  the  condition  of  the  seaman  in  almost 
every  port  ?  You  profess  to  provide  him 
with  a  pension,  but  not  one-fourth  part  of 
what  a  pauper  in  every  workhouse  enjoys. 
You  interfere  with  his  profits,  and  with- 
draw part  of  his  wages  under  the  pretence 
of  making  a  provision  for  him  in  old  age, 
which  is  no  provision  at  all;  and  you  leave 
him  in  many  instances  in  a  worse  position 
than  that  of  a  pauper,  with  a  miserable 
pension — which  cannot  give  him  anything 
like  support — after  having  paid  a  price  for 
which  he  ought  to  have  received  a  full  and 
honourable  recompense.  Now,  if  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  seaman  should  be  destroyed, 
I  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  seaman 
ought  to  be  relieved  of  these  disadvan- 
tages. So  of  the  shipbuilder,  again;  if  he 
can  show  that  he  labours  under  disadvan- 
tages which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  remove,  we  ought  to  remove 
them.  I  think  the  shipbuilder  will  have 
great  difficulty  in  showing  that  he  labours 


under  those  disadvantages.  I  think  it  will 
appear  in  evidence,  that  as  regards  steam- 
ship building,  he  is  already  in  a  position  of 
immense,  almost  unapproadiable,  advan- 
tage. In  building  sailing  vessels  he  has 
also  great  advantages.  The  Legislatun^ 
has  made  great  efforts  to  relieve  him  from 
the  disadvantages  he  formerly  laboured 
imder.  He  has  a  perfectly  free  command 
of  the  means  of  yictualling  his  ship;  he 
has  a  perfect  command  of  all  the  metals 
that  are  required  in  the  building  of  his 
ship;  he  has  a  perfectly  free  command  of 
the  materials  of  sails  and  cordage.  With 
regard  to  timber,  there  is  only,  after  all, 
a  very  limited  burden  imposed  on  him, 
in  the  shape  of  a  tax  of  15$ ,  per  load. 
The  portion  of  Baltic  or  other  foreign 
timber,  which  he  uses  in  building  his  ships, 
is  very  small.  The  chief  material  used  he 
has  close  by-^British  oak,  and  that  he  has 
cheaper  and  readier  than  any  of  his  rivals. 
Even  with  respect  to  tbe  portion  of  Baltic 
or  other  fotreign  timber,  he  may  require  in 
the  construction  of  British-built  ships,  I  do 
not  see  why  that  proposition  should  not  be 
revived  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Huskisson, 
although  it  did  not  then  meet  with  a  yery 
favourable  reception  —  that  a  drawback 
should  be  allowed  on  the  materials  employ- 
ed in  the  shipbuilding  trade.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  relieve  the 
shipbuilder  in  that  respect,  while  it  exposes 
him  to  competition.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  assume — for  myself  I  deprecate  the  as- 
sumption— that  this  measure  involves  a 
general  censure  either  on  British  seamen, 
or  British  shipmasters,  or  shipowners. 
The  object  of  such  a  measure  undoubtedly 
is,  that  you  may  get  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try carried  on  in  the  best  way  and  at  the 
smallest  cost;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  repre- 
sent it  as  involving  any  general  censure  on 
those  who  do  carry  it  on.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  consular  reports,  and  the 
qualifications  and  character  of  masters  and 
seamen.  I  have  no  doubt  there  has  been 
some  exaggeration  on  that  subject;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  unrivalled 
inborn  seamanship  of  the  British  sub- 
ject, he  may  have  been  less  careful  in 
accomplishing  himself  in  his  profession, 
than  has  been  the  case  with  the  seaman  of 
other  countries,  who  had  fewer  advantages. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  you  might  by  judicious 
measures  improve  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars the  standard  of  professional  ac- 
complishments as  regards  the  mercantile 
character  of  shipmasters.  It  is  painful  to 
K2 
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observe  the  difference  between  the  rates  of 
insurance   with  reference  respectiyely   to 
ships   and   cargoes.      The   superiority   of 
the  British  shipbuilder  is  asserted  unequi- 
vocally by  those  impartial  judges  the  in- 
Btirance-ofHces;    he   can   insure   his    ship 
lower  than  the   shipowner  of  any  other 
country.     But  it  is  painful  to  read  that 
the  insurance  effected  on  the  cargo  of  a 
British  ship  is  higher.     And  why  is  it  so  ? 
Is  it  true  or  not  that  in  many  instances 
greater  care  is  bestowed  on  his  cargo  by 
the  foreign  than  the  British  master  ?     I 
have  myself  heard  of  cases  of  British  mer- 
chants being  compelled  to  send  orders  to 
their  correspondents  not  to  ship  by  British 
vessels,  because  in  foreign  vessels  goods 
were  better  taken  care  of.     Here  is  one 
point  on  which  an  improvement  may  be 
brought  about  by  legislation.       By  the 
number  of  ihen  employed  on  board  ship, 
and  the  disposition  to  economise  labour,  as 
the  Americans  economise,  something  may 
be  effected.     Great  as  are  the  enterprise, 
skill,  and  vigilance,  of  those  who  make  the 
mercantile  marine  of  England,   you  may 
raise  them  to  a  higher  point  by  subjecting 
that  marine  to  a  less  restricted  application 
of  the  principle  of  competition.    Nor  would 
it  be  fair  to  represent  the  object  of  this 
measure,  to  reduce  freights.     This  may  be 
an  incident  of  it,  very  possibly.     But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  also  possible  that  there 
might  be  great  benefit  to  the  public  in  the 
better  care  of  cargoes,  in  greater  despatch, 
and   in   various    other  ways,    enough    to 
justify  the  measure,  without  any  serious 
reduction   of  freights;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  there 
might  be  a  reduction  of  freights  without 
detriment  to  the  shipowner.     His  field  of 
employment  being  extended,  he  might  af- 
ford to  take  a  full  freight  at  lower  rates, 
rather  than  wait  longer  in  port,  and  have 
his  ship  at  last  half  empty.     Upon  gene- 
ral grounds,  therefore,  I  cannot  have  the 
least  hesitation  in  thinking  that  we  have 
reached  that  time  when  we  ought  to  con- 
template  an   extensive   alteration   of  the 
navigation  laws;  and  I  have  only  now  to 
state  to  the  House  what  occurs  to  me  with 
respect  to  the  foi-m  of  the  measure  proposed 
by   the  Government.     And  here   I   must 
confess   that   in   several   not  unimportant 
particulars  I  should  have   preferred   that 
the  Government  had  determined  to  pursue 
a  somewhat  different  course  with  regard  to 
the  form   of  their  measure.     I  will  state 
first  an  important  point  on  which  I  should 
have  preferred  a  measure  that  might  in  its 


first  effect  have  been  more  restricted,  and 
more  gradual  in  its  operation.     Although 
I  fully  admit  that  the  question  is  not  free 
from  difficulty — although  I  reserve  to  my- 
self the  opportiinity  of  deriving  information 
and  advantage  from  the  lights  others  may 
throw  on  this  discussion,  I  should   have 
wished,   on   the  whole,  that  Government 
had  thought  fit   to   adhere  to  what   ha^ 
been  almost  the  invariable  course  of  prece-» 
dent,    sanctioned  by  utility  and  conveni- 
ence— I  say  not  also  by  justice^ and  had 
made  the  large   concessions   of  privilege 
they  propose  conditional  and  limited  by  re- 
ciprocal treatment  from  other   countries. 
If  I  may  describe  the  manner  I  should 
have  preferred,  I  would  quote  simply  the 
words  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
formed the  House  Mr.  Bancroft  employed 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.     I  know 
the  many  limitations  now  imposed  on  the 
trade  of  Europe  might,  in  some  particulars* 
have  made  it  necessary  for  you  to  proceed 
unconditionally;   but  with   regard   to   the 
great  question,  cargoes  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  all  goods  irrespective  of 
origin,  and  with  regard  to  the  colonial  and 
the  coasting  trade,  I  should  have  wished 
the  Government  to  say  to  every  country, 
*•  If  you  do  little,  we  will  do  little;  if  you 
do  much,  we  will  do  much;  and  if  you  do 
all,  we  will  do  all."     Now,  I  will   state 
the    reasons    on    which   that   opinion    is 
founded.     I  know  it  is  an  opinion  that  will 
not   be  popular  in  this  House.     I  don't 
think  the  adoption  of  it  would  materially 
sweeten  the  cup  commended  to  the  taste 
of  the  shipowners  of  this  country.     The 
very  name  of  reciprocity  is  extremely  un- 
popular to  those  who  are  attached  to  the 
principles  of  commercial  freedom.     But  I 
think  that  is  an  unjust  prejudice,  derived 
from  the  universal,  unequivocal  failure  of 
all  attempts  to  contract  engagements  of 
reciprocity  in   customs  duties.      I   admit 
their  failure  in  the  fullest  terms,  without 
qualification,  great  or  small;  but  I  contend 
that  the  two  subjects  are  entirely  distinct. 
We  have  failed  entirely  in  the  formation  of 
tariffs  on  the  reciprocal  relaxation  of  cusw 
toms  duties^     As  a  matter  of  argument  I 
take  the  negotiation  with  Portugid.     We 
say,  •*  We  will  reduce  the  duties  on  port 
wine  from  5s,  6c?.  to  ^s*  6d.  per  gallon^ 
provided  you  reduce  your  duty  on  Britbh 
woollens  from  50  or  60  to  20  per  cent. " 
Well,  now,  are  the  materials  which  it  is 
attempted  to  compare  together,  in  any  l*e- 
spect  commensurable  with    each  other  ? 
Have  the  interests  that  are  |)rottght  inta. 
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/contact  with  one  another,  any  particular 
relation  one  to  the  other  ?  The  producer 
of  cloths  in  England  does  indeed  derive  an 
indirect  henefit  from  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  Portuguese  wines;  hut  he 
does  not  derive  that  direct,  palpahle, 
immediate,  and  paramount  henefit  which 
would  he  derived  hy  the  shipowner, 
from  a  diminution  of  the  duty.  Their  in- 
terests are  not  at  all  the  same.  You  ask 
to  have  the  duty  on  British  cloths  re- 
duced with  a  view  to  the  general  extension 
of  trade;  hut  if  the  British  shipowner, 
trading  to  Spain,  and  paying  douhle  duties, 
has  to  compete  with  Spanish  ships,  that 
pay  only  single  duties,  the  effect  is  to 
create  an  absolute  monopoly  for  the  latter. 
We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in 
the  trade  with  the  British  East  Indies. 
Por  many  years  the  trade  from  this  coun- 
try to  the  East  Indies  has  been  opened  to 
American  vessels  as  well  as  to  vessels  of 
other  nations.  I  am  afraid  it  is  true  they 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  that  permis- 
sion; and  why  ?  Because,  although  the 
duty  levied  is  extremely  low,  yet,  double 
duties  being  charged  upon  the  Americans, 
they  are  thereby  practically  excluded  from 
the  trade.  Now,  I  have  this  fear,  that  if 
you  do  not  stipulate  for  the  abolition  of 
these  double  duties,  in  many  instances  you 
will  have  a  practical  monopoly  established 
against  you.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
in  this  question  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
because  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  and  I 
ardently  hope,  that  America  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Baltic  Powers  on  the  other, 
will  enter  into  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  unconditional  freedom  on  both  sides. 
But  when  I  look  at  the  policy  of  Holland, 
which,  though  liberal  in  its  customs 
duties,  is  not  so  in  regard  to  its  naviga- 
tion— and  when  I  look  to  the  policy  of 
France,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Italian  States 
— I  must  confess  I  have  considerable  appre- 
hensions, not  of  any  great,  permanent,  or 
vital  injury  being  inflicted  on  the  vast  in- 
terests of  the  British  shipping,  because 
those  interests  are  too  extended  to  be  se- 
riously injured  by  the  policy  of  a  few  Eu- 
ropean countries,  but  my  great  fear  is,  that 
much  mischief  will  be  done  by  affording  a 
scope  to  the  indulgence  of  the  selfish  and 
narrow  views  of  those  countries,  and  that 
much  hardship  will  be  inflicted  upon  the 
shipowners  by  their  being  excluded,  by  the 
force  of  the  double  duties,  from  trading 
with  those  countries,  and  that  they  will 
lose  the  great  benefit  which  the  public 
would  otherwise  derive  from  a  system  of 


freedom  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 
It  has  always  been  admitted  by  the  advo^ 
cates  of  reciprocity  duties,  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  secure  a  double  benefit  by 
treaties  with  other  countries,  it  was  highly 
important  to  do  so.  It  has  always  beeqi 
granted  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  free 
trade  must  be  greatly  limited  and  re- 
stricted if  this  country  should  have  to  pro- 
ceed in  carrying  out  its  principles  in- 
dependently of  other  countries  and  at 
its  own  risk,  and  that  that  circumstance 
alone  made  it  worth  while  to  exert  our 
best  efforts  to  secure  the  double  benefit  of 
reciprocity  treaties.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, it  is  required  in  fairness  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  shipowners,  as  well  as  to 
your  merchants  and  manufacturers,  that 
you  should  endeavour  to  secure  the  double 
benefit  of  such  treaties.  But  what  has 
been  the  answer  with  regard  to  these 
treaties  ?  The  answer  has  been,  that  the 
reciprocity  system  was  a  failure — that  it 
was  impracticable — that,  however  good  and 
desirable  it  might  be  in  theory,  it  was  not 
feasible,  and  therefore,  being  compelled  to 
choose  between  acting  by  ourselves,  or  not 
at  all,  we  have  acted  for  ourselves,  rather 
than  not  at  all.  But  that,  Sir,  is  not  the 
alternative  before  us.  If  it  were,  I  should 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  say  that  I  should 
feel  myself  bound  to  a  course  of  inaction. 
But  I  think  the  practicability  of  proceeding 
on  the  plan  of  reciprocity  can  be  estab- 
lished. You  have  not  the  difficulty  of  com- 
paring stipulations  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other;  there  is  not  the  same  opportu- 
nity now  as  heretofore  for  ignorance  and 
prejudice  to  find  their  way  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  or  to  clothe  with  the 
clouds  of  uncertainty  the  future,  by  vague 
statements  in  respect  to  the  customs 
duties — you  have  merely  to  say,  "  Here  is 
the  plan;  its  provisions  are  perfectly  un- 
derstood; we  found  no  difficulty  in  proceed- 
ing with  tliat  plan  before."  This  course 
was  open  to  you,  and  is  so  still,  and  on  tho 
whole,  I  think  it  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous and  safe  to  have  preferred  that 
course  in  the  present  instance.  But  even 
the  measure  which  you  now  propose  is  not, 
after  all,  an  unconditional  measure.  It  is 
proposed  to  reserve  a  power  to  the  Queen 
in  Council.  First  of  all,  you  aboHsh  all 
restrictions  on  navigation,  and  then  you 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  a  power  to 
impose  countervailing  duties  on  all  coun- 
tries who  do  not  grant  to  us  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  we  concede  to  them.  I  con- 
fess it  appears  to  me  that,  instead  of  that 
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plan,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  pro- 
ceeded by  treaties  of  reciprocity.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  objection  to  conferring 
such  a  power  as  that  which  is  proposed  to 
be  given  to  the  Queen  in  Council.  I  grant 
a  similar  power  has  been  given  in  former 
instances,  but  not  in  so  extensive  and  im- 
portant a  matter.  Certainly  it  was  given 
in  the  case  of  the  Com  Bill;  but  I  remem- 
ber observing  hon.  Members  smile  when  it 
was  proposed,  because  everybody  under- 
stood that  it  was  a  mere  hrutum  fulmen. 
No  one  believed  that  the  Corn  Bill  was  to 
be  repealed,  as  against  any  particular 
country  that  might  levy  a  duty  upon 
British  goods  which  the  Government  might 
think  excessive.  There  was  the  case  of 
opening  the  colonial  trade;  but  that  was  a 
very  peculiar  case.  Mr.  Huskisson*8  ob- 
ject, on  that  occasion,  was  to  bring  rivals 
in  the  trade  against  the  Americans.  It 
was  not  a  case  beginning  de  novo  ;  it  was 
not  a  case  res  inUffra,  The  Americans 
already  possessed  the  trade  with  our  colo- 
nies, ana  the  object  of  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
to  let  in  other  countries  to  participate  in 
that  trade.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  ought  to  know,  because  it  is  a  material 
point,  whether  it  is  intended  to  retain  this 
power  as  a  dormant  power,  or  whether  the 
Government  means  to  act  upon  it  against 
those  countries  that  do  not  reciprocate  with 
us.  It  is  quite  plain  that  hosUle  interests 
will  force  from  the  Government  a  most  ex- 
plicit pledge  on  this  subject.  The  Go- 
vernment will  be  required  to  define  dis- 
tinctly to  what  class  of  cases  they  mean 
that  power  to  be  applied.  I  think  they  do 
not  intend  it  to  remain  dormant,  but  to  be 
hond^fide,  and  by  virtue  of  that  power  at 
their  discretion  to  reimpose  differential 
duties  in  order  to  extort  reciprocity  from 


should  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  Par* 
liament.  And  if  it  is  intended  that  it 
should  be  a  living  and  practical  power, 
which  you  are  to  put  in  force  in  case  of 
need — and  it  is  obvious  you  cannot  other- 
wise exercise  it  honestly — then  you  would, 
I  think,  proceed  more  safely  and  wisely 
by  undoing  piecemeal  the  system  yott  have 
got,  than  by  sweeping  it  away  in  order  to 
reconstruct  it  piecemeal,  and  then  shortly 
afterwards,  in  all  probability,  pull  it  down 
again.  Though  I  admit  this  question  te 
be  one  of  difficulty,  then,  I  must  diffef 
from  the  Government  with  respect  to  theif 
form  of  procedure;  but  I  ask  no  credit 
whatever  from  the  shipowners  for  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  because  I  frankly  avow 
my  belief  that,  as  respects  all  those  who 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  more  formid- 
able rivab — the  Baltic  Powers  and  the 
Americans,  who  are  certainly  entitled  to 
the  name  of  formidable  rivals — I  believe 
you  will  have  reciprocity,  whether  you  pass 
the  Bill  in  this  form,  or  in  the  form  which 
I  should  prefer.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
restrictions  you  propose  still  to  retain,  I 
have  already  said  I  think  it  impossible  to 
pass  a  measure  of  this  kind,  striking  at 
the  root  of  the  navigation  laws  in  all  essen^^ 
tial  particulars,  and  preserve  the  restric- 
tion on  the  shipowner  of  obliging  him  to 
man  his  ships  with  three-fourths  of  the 
crew  British  seamen.  His  claim  in  that 
respect,  I  think,  is  absolutely  irrefragable. 
I  am  inclined  also  to  differ  from  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  the  restrictions 
they  propose  to  retam  upon  the  fisheries. 
As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  yet 
referred  to  that  subject  in  detail,  and  I  do 
not  know  certainly  what  his  reasons  may 
be  for  retaining  those  restrictions,  I  will 
not  go  into  detail  respecting  it,  but  I  must 
make  a  few  remarks  on  another  and  very 


those  nations  that  would  be  otherwise  m- 

clined  to  pursue  an  illiberal  course.  If  they  { important  restriction  which  the  Govern 
do  so,  I  must  confess,  although  I  have  no  j  ment  propose  to  retain — I  mean  the  coast- 
want  of  confidence  in  the  present  Govern- 1  ing  trade.  I  confess  I  am  aware  of  no 
ment  for  such  a  purpose,  and  I  would  as  soon  '  reason  whatever  why  the  coasting  trade 
leave  that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  right  should  not  be  dealt  with  exactly  in  the 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Board  same  way  as  you  deal  with  the  colonial 
of  Trade,  of  whose  honour  and  candour  all  trade.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ad* 
who  know  him  are  aware,  as  in  the  hands  /Verted  to  the  danger  to  the  revenue  that 


of  any  person  whatever;  yet  at  the  same 
time  1  think  it  too  large  and  delicate  a 
question  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  £xe- 


would  ensue  if  this  were  acted  upon.  That, 
of  counte,  is  a  subject  which  he  and  his 
CoUeagues  in  office  are  much  better  quali- 


cutivc,  without  obvious  and  pressing  neces-  fied  to  judge  of  than  I  am;  and  if  it  can  be 
sity.  I  think  it  a  power,  the  concession  of  shown  that  real  danger  to  the  revenue 
which  will  be  extremdy  disagreeable  to  the  would  occur  by  opening  the  coasting  trade, 
right  hon.  Gentleman :  the  pressure  from  I  confess  you  have  an  argument  against 
one  quarter  and  another  will  oblige  him  to '  that  measure;  but  subject  to  that  qualifi- 
t^ret  powers  which  are  of  an  cffder  that  cation,  I  am  adverse  to  the  restriction.     I 
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disitpprove  of  it  not  mei^lj  upon  practical 
grounds,  and  because  I  wish  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  this  question  which  shall  be  a 
complete  settlement  of  it,  and  which  shall 
leaye  nothing  further  to  be  debated  in  this 
House;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  favour  me  with  his  attention  for  a  few 
moments,  I  can  show  him  that  the  exclu- 
sive retention  of  the  coasting  trade,  whilst 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  British  ship- 
owner, will  have  the  effect  of  materially 
lessening  the  advantage  jou  are  anxious 
to  obtain  for  the  British  shipowner  in  other 
countries.  There  is  no  quarrel  between 
us  on  the  ground  that  reciprocity  is  desira- 
ble; we  are  Unfeignedly  anxious  for  the 
benefit  of  the  British  shipowner,  and  de- 
sirous to  extend  the  field  of  his  employ; 
we  are  desirous  to  obtain  for  him  from 
foreign  countries,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  the 
same  extended  liberty  we  give  them  as  re- 
gards our  own.  Look,  then,  at  the  bear- 
ing of  this  principle  on  your  commercial 
relations  with  America.  I  will  not  advert 
to  any  other  country,  because  I  cannot  as- 
sume that  there  is  any  other  to  which  the 
coasting  trade  would  be  of  the  same  im- 
portance, although,  when  I  remember  that 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  Miditerranean 
was  at  one  period  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  in  British  vessels,  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  deny  that  our  coasting  trade 
might  not  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to 
other  countries.  I  believe  the  coasting 
trade  of  America  would  be  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  otir  shipping.  ["Hear!"] 
Yes,  I  cannot  but  understand  the  words  of 
Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  note  to  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  as  meant  to  imply  a  gradu- 
ated or  sliding-scale  of  concessions.  I  un- 
derstand him  to  say,  **  we  are  ready,  if 
you  are  ready,  to  make  short  work  of  it; 
we  are  willing  to  give  to  the  British  flag 
all  the  privileges  which  you  may  give  to 
the  Americans."  Now^  what  are  you 
going  to  do  by  this  measure  ?  You  are  not 
going  to  give  the  coasting  trade  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. If  I  am  asked  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  serious  inconvenience  the  British  ship- 
owner will  suffer  before  this  question  is  t)io- 
roughly  settled,  I  should  be  very  much  dis- 
posed to  answer,  the  rivalry  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  colonial  trade.  Well,  you  are 
not  going  to  give  your  coasting  trade  to 
the  Americahs,  though  probably  few  Gen- 
tlemen will  be  found  to  entertain  apprehen- 
sions that  if  it  were  thrown  open  to  them, 
there  would  be  many  vessels  utider  the 
stripes  and  stars  engaged  in  it;  and  there- 
fdre  its  eoitcdssion  would  Hot  practically  be 


a  very  serious  one  for  our  own  shipping  in- 
terests, though  in  giving  them  the  colonial 
trade  you  give  them  something  which  we 
have  a  right  to  regard  as  of  far  greater 
magnitude.  America  has  no  colonies;  but 
she  has  a  coasting  trade  equivalent  to  a 
colonial  trade,  and  in  carrying  on  which 
our  connections  to  the  north  and  south  of 
her  territory  are  in  a  condition  to  enable 
us  to  take  a  very  useful  part  in  asBisting 
her  shipowners.  I  say,  then,  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  make  to  America  this  de- 
mand. Let  us  give  her  the  coasting  trade, 
and  we  are  entitled,  not  merely  in  policy 
but  in  justice,  to  ask  her  for  her  coasting 
trade.  But  let  us  give  her  the  colonial 
trade  without  the  coasting  trade,  and  we ' 
give  her  the  valuable  boon  whilst  we  with- 
hold the  worthless;  but  we  cannot  say  to 
her,  "  Give  us  all,  for  we  have  given  you 
all."  But  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance;  and  it  appears  to  me  a  very 
forcible  argument  for  including  the  coast- 
ing trade  in  any  arrangement  you  may 
make.  In  the  general  principles  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws^  it  is  evi- 
dent, I  think,  from  what  I  have  said,  I 
cordially  concur  with  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters; I  am  sincerely  desirous  to  give  them 
an  effectual  support  in  carrying  their  mea- 
sure, and  should  be  extremely  unwilling  to 
take  any  step  that  could  hinder  its  pro- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  they 
will  not  feel  themselves  precluded  frotii  ac- 
cepting any  suggestion  I  have  thrown  outj 
in  case  they  should  be  convinced,  after 
discussion,  that  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. But  with  respect  to  the  general 
principles  on  which  we  are  to  proceed, 
never  did  I  feel  more  confident  either  of 
their  soundness  or  of  their  applicability  to 
the  case  in  hand,  or  that  the  time  is  come 
which  is  marked  out  by  a  singular  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  as  the  time  for 
proceeding  to  action.  Really,  when  1  heard 
yesterday  the  clerk  at  the  table  read  a 
petition  from  the  city  of  London,  signed 
by  names  of  great  authority,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  this  was  the  last  moment 
at  which  we  ought  to  proceed  to  ttmch  the 
navigation  laws,  I  asked  myself,  to  what 
class  of  considerations  could  these  gentle- 
men be  turning  their  minds  ?  What  view 
could  they  take  of  the  recent  proceedings 
in  foreign  countries  ?  The  invitation  of 
America  through  her  Minister — the  men- 
ace, if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  Prussia 
— the  recent  augmentation  of  our  imports; 
I  remember  no  case  of  a  great  problem  iii 
which  the  preliminary  question  of  time  was 
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so  plainly  determined  for  us  by  a  combina- 
tion of  important  circumstances.  In  an- 
other sense,  indeed,  the  phrase  of  the  pe- 
tition may  be  true,  that  this  is  the  last 
moment  for  considering  the  nayigation 
laws;  for  it  may  be  true,  if  we  postpone 
this  measure  for  a  year  or  two,  that  we 
will  no  longer  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering it.  It  is  painful  to  find — but 
thougltit  may  excite  regret,  it  cannot  ex 
cite  surprise — that  when  we  have  endea- 
voured to  plead  the  relaxation  of  our  com- 
mercial code  as  an  argument  for  the  con- 
cession of  similar  relaxations  on  their  part, 
we  have  always  been  met  with  the  obser- 
vation, that  that  argument  comes  too  late 
from  us,  who  have  clung  to  our  restraints 
as  long  as  we  could,  and  never  surrendered 
them  except  under  the  pressure  of  over- 
powering necessity.  When  I  consider  what 
are  the  avowed  opinions  of  one  great 
Power — what  is  the  course  of  political 
change  on  the  Continent,  not  favourable, 
I  fear,  to  commercial  freedom — I  am  afraid 
that  if  you  refuse  to  consider  the  friendly 
offer  which  Prussia  has  made  you,  it  may 
be  the  last  moment  you  may  have  for  con- 
sidering the  question.  But  as  respects  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  shipping, 
why  should  the  shipowner  fear  it?  Does  he 
labour  under  any  other  disadvantage  than 
what  applies  to  any  other  trade  in  the  coun- 
try? Can  you  speak  to  any  man  in  England 
who  does  not  urge  to  you,  as  a  reason  for  his 
being  protected,  that  he  has  to  pay  higher 
wages,  and  higher  prices  for  a  portion  of 
his  materials,  than  are  paid  in  foreign  coun- 
tries? Do  not  these  statements  apply 
equally  to  the  shipowner  ?  But  yet  these 
classes  are  able,  not  only  to  hold  up  their 
heads  in  the  general  competition,  but  to  head 
the  race.  And  so  with  the  shipowner — he 
has  the  same  advantages  open  to  him  as  to 
any  one  else,  nay,  in  some  respects  greater : 
the  unparalleled  cheapness  of  capital  in  Eng- 
land— the  encouraging  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  so  that  his  employment  lies  at 
his  own  door,  instead  of  his  having  to  go, 
like  others,  for  a  field  in  search  of  it — the 
immense- commercial  connexions  of  this 
country— its  high  commercial  character, 
which  has  a  pecuniary  as  well  as  a  moral 
value  in  the  conduct  of  business — its  geo- 
graphical position,  so  remarkably  placed 
as  it  is  between  the  great  seats  of  com- 
merce in  Europe  and  America,  as  if  she 
were  the  central  point,  and  they  the  ex- 
tremities. Besides  that,  he  has  that  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole — the  maritime 
genius  of  the  people,  which  makes  the 


Englishman  feel  at  home  on  the  wave — that 
power  which  characterises  him  beyond  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  the  globe,  which 
makes  it  true  of  the  British  navigator  and 
merchant  that  the  whole  world  is  their 
home,  as  of  the  illustrious  dead  it  was  said 
that  the  whole  world  was  their  tombs. 
With  these  advantages,  once  liberated 
from  the  artificial  habits  which  have  grown 
upon  him,  surely  he  ought  not  to  dread 
the  permanent  effects  of  any  competition 
to  which  he  may  be  exposed.  But  he  will 
not  dread  it :  the  expressions  which  seem 
to  imply  dread  are  but  like  the  expressions 
which  have  proceeded  from  other  classes 
of  men  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is 
quite  true  that  great  legislative  changes 
have  been  descried  by  them  as  the  off- 
spring of  mere  theory;  but  when  they  have 
been  tested  by  circumstances  and  results, 
there  is  hardly  any  case  in  which  their 
soundness  has  not  been  admitted.  Look 
at  the  reciprocity  treaties  which  you  were 
told,  from  1825  down  to  a  very  recent 
period,  had  ruined  the  commerce  of  this 
country.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage 
in  a  report  of  the  Shipowners'  Society,  in 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  we  detect 
the  authorship  of  our  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Young,  ascribing  to  them  a  multitude  of 
calamities,  and  amongst  them  the  total  in- 
capacity of  British  shipowners  to  compete 
with  foreign  in  the  present  state  of  the 
navigation  laws.  Twa  years  more  elapse, 
and  we  are  told  the  state  of  things  is  so 
satisfactory  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  interfere  with  it !  These  are  not  theo- 
ries, but  attempts  to  apply  the  results  of 
past  experience  to  the  future  condition  of 
the  world.  We  are  bound  so  to  consider 
them,  and  to  do  everything  we  can,  with  a 
fair  consideration  of  the  general  interest, 
to  break  the  force  of  transition.  I  think 
Parliament  has  done  wisely  to  take  that 
course,  and  to  abate  something  from  the 
rigid  principles  of  political  economy,  for 
the  sake  of  softening  the  impact  of  changes 
which  may  be,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, contemplated  with  alarm,  though 
we  do  not  fear  their  ultimate  effects.  But, 
adopting  these  principles  honestly,  boldly, 
and  firmly,  we  may  trust  to  them  to  work 
out  their  own  results;  and  if  now,  without 
further  delay,  we  give  our  sanction  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  navigation,  we  may 
hope  that  our  example  will  have  a  power- 
ful effect  on  foreign  countries,  because  we 
have  already  the  first  fruit  of  the  result  in 
the  invitation  addressed  to  us  by  a  great 
Power  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic* 
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We  may  hope  that  when  England  and 
America  have  concurred  in  setting  that 
example  to  the  world,  other  nations  will  be 
drawn  to  imitate  it  by  a  moral  force  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  resist ;  and  that  we 
shall  live  to  see  the  ocean,  that  great  high- 
way of  nations,  as  free  to  the  ships  that 
traverse  its  bosom,  as  the  winds  that  sweep 
it.  England  will  then  have  achieved  an- 
other triumph,  and  made  another  power- 
ful contribution  to  the  prosperity  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  HUDSON  said,  if  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  offer  any  apology  for  rising  to 
address  the  House  on  the  important  sub- 
ject then  before  it,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
fact  of  his  having  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing one  of  the  largest  shipping  ports  in  this 
country.  In  the  port  of  Sunderland,  for 
which  he  was  Member,  out  of  a  population 
of  70,000  souls,  about  25,000  were  em- 
ployed in  shipbuilding.  He  had  listened 
to  parts  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  with  great  satisfaction,  for  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  assigned  the  best 
possible  reasons  why  they  ought  to  vote 
for  the  Amendment  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Stamford,  rather 
than  with  the  Government.  There  was 
not  one  proposition  submitted  to  the 
House  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Labouchere)  with  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
not  found  fault;  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  also  shown  that  it  would  have 
been  much  more  desirable  if  by  treaties 
they  had  paved  the  way  for  the  adoption 
of  this  measure.  He  hoped,  then,  that  by 
agreeing  to  the  Amendment,  the  House 
would  give  Ministers  an  opportunity  of 
Carrying  out  the  sound  views  so  ably  en- 
forced by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  gone 
on  to  argue  that  British  shipowners  would 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  Dutch,  the 
Prussians,  and  other  foreigners.  From 
that  he  entirely  dissented.  Again,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  ships  might  be 
bmlt  at  less  cost  in  our  colonies  than  at 
home;  yet  our  shipbuilders  were  able  to 
face  colonial  competition.  It  was  true 
that  ships  might  be  built  in  the  colonies 
for  less  money;  but  the  timber  was  of  bad 
quality  and  little  durability,  and  this  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  of  our  being  able  to 
compete  with  the  colonies.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  the  case  when  we  came  to 
compete  with  the  Baltic  shipowners,  and 
encouraged  Russia  to  build  ships^    He  ad- 


mitted that  at  present  our  trade  with  Rus- 
sia  was  carried  on  by  the  ships  of  this 
country;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
since  machinery  was  allowed  to  be  export- 
ed, British  capital  had  transferred  itself  to 
Russia,  and  that  now,  instead  of  sending 
to  Russia  cotton  fabrics,  we  sent  the  Rus- 
sians raw  cotton  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves. He  was  afraid  the  same  result 
would  attend  the  shipping  trade,  and^4liat 
instead  of  bringing  timber  to  Sunderland 
and  other  ports  to  build  their  ships,  it 
would  be  found  that  British  shipowners  had 
much  better  transfer  their  capital  and  en- 
terprise to  the  place  where  the  timber  ex* 
isted.  He  fully  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  as  to  the  hardship  of  maintain- 
ing restrictions  on  the  shipowner  as  to 
manning  his  vessels;  it  was  evident  that 
they  would  not  be  retained  for  a  moment 
after  the  measure  passed;  if  we  were  to 
have  free  trade,  let  it  be  carried  out  fully 
and  fairly;  if  we  were  to  have  protection, 
let  it  be  protection  on  a  firm  and  solid  basis. 
From  a  statement  made  out  by  the  ship- 
owners of  Sunderland,  and  which  ^  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  on  a  deputation,  it  was 
plain  that  they  could  not  sustain  a  compe- 
tition with  foreigners,  as  a  shipowner  at 
Sunderland  was  subject  to  charges  calcu- 
lated to  amount  to  21,  lOs,  a  ton  more 
than  the  shipowner  of  Dantzic,  or  any 
other  Baltic  port,  had  to  encounter.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  the  reci- 
procity treaties,  and  said,  that  in  spite  of 
the  ruin  denounced  from  them,  the  ship- 
ping interest  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
prosperity.  But  this  was  merely  tempo- 
rary, occasioned  by  the  immense  demand 
for  the  conveyance  of  food  to  this  country 
during  the  last  two  years,  larger  than  had 
ever  before  been  known.  From  a  return 
of  ships  entering  the  port  of  Sunderland  in 
the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  he  found 
that  to  ninety-five  British  vessels  coming 
from  the  northern  ports,  there  were  350 
foreign — some  proof  that  foreigners  could 
compete  with  us  successfully  in  navigation. 
He  was  informed,  that  as  soon  as  tm  Bill 
passed,  20,000  of  the  labouring  people  of 
Sunderland  would  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ploy. No  man  would  for  a  length  of  time, 
until  he  saw  the  effect  of  these  alterations,  .  ^ 
commence  the  building  of  a  new  ship.  The  ^ 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  we  must 
progress,  and  told  the  House  to  look  at 
what  had  been  already  done.  He  must  be 
a  bold  man  to  say  that  his  measures  had 
been  successful.    He  would  call  the  at* 
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tention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  glass.  In  the 
town  of  Sunderland,  since  the  duty  had 
heen  repealed,  an  establishment  which 
used  to  employ  300  or  400  men  had  re- 
duced the  number  to  30  or  40,  though  in 
Sunderland  they  possessed  advantages  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass  almost  equal  to 
those  of  Belgium,  labour  excepted.  He 
oouM  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country 
were  sufforinff  from  their  measures,  and 
that  the  result  of  their  freedom  of  com- 
merce was  to  deprtre  the  industrious  popu- 
lation of  this  empire  of  food  and  employ- 
ment. What  was  the  present  state  of  our 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  country 
in  general?  It  was  not  such  as  would 
warrant  any  congratulations  on  its  condi- 
tion. They  had  not  increased  but  dimin- 
ished the  consumption  of  their  manufactur- 
ed goods.  They  would,  he  thought,  hare 
to  adopt  again  the  system  which  they  had 
abandoned.  What  had  they  done  in  the 
West  Indies  ?  Why,  the  interests  of  these 
oolonieB  had  been  idmost  totally  destroyed. 
They  took  away  protection,  but  a  Com- 
mitte  of  that  House  had  told  them  that 
they  should  retrace  their  steps,  and  give 
protection  again.  They  took  the  duties 
off  corn,  and  they  would  find  the  agricul- 
tural interests  hereafter  come  clamouring 
to  them  for  relief.  By  the  measure  now 
before  the  House,  if  carried,  the  value  of 
British  shipping  would  be  reduced  at  least 
33  per  cent,  \\liat  was  to  be  the  result 
<if  such  a  proceeding  ?  For  his  part  he 
thought  they  ought  to  wait  to  see  the 
consequence  of  the  measures  which  they 
passed  two  years  ago,  before  they  passed  a 
measure  affecting  so  deeply  another  great 
and  important  interest  in  this  country. 
The  people  were  tcJd  that  former  measures 
would  tend  to  the  emplovment  of  the  poor 
man.  Yet  the  result  liad  been  that  his 
wages  were  lessened,  and  his  comforts  di- 
minished, even  where  he  was  fortunate 
CdKNiigli  to  have  work.  What  would  be 
the  eaneqiXHice  of  the  pro^tosed  measure 
Wl  W  ttrow  out  of  employment  the  25«000 
eferalivea  cotaged  in  shipbuilding  in  the 
Wongh  of  Sunderiand  f  How  did  they 
nropose  to  provide  for  that  population*! 
^  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
ef  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  told  by 
d»  deputation  fiwn  Snnderiand  that  as 
toon  as  that  Bill  passed,  the  members  of 
IImiI  depntation  wonld  e<«se  to  build  ships. 
H«  had  huaself  been  authorised  to  suie  on 
IIm  pan  nf  persons  inlereslsd  in  that  s«^ 


ject,  that  if  such  a  proposal  as  that  before 
the  House  were  adopted,  they  had  no  wish 
that  the  coasting  trade  should  be  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  measure,  as  they 
considered  that  liuch  a  provision  could  be 
of  no  benefit  to  them.  If  the  proposal  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  agreed  to, 
what  right  would  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  have  to  insist  that  British  ship- 
owners should  retain  in  their  vessels  a 
certain  number  of  British  sailors  ?  They 
would  have  no  more  right  to  take  such 
a  course,  than  they  would  have  to  tell 
British  cotton  manufacturers  and  glass 
manufacturers  that  they  should  not  em- 
ploy as  many  foreigners  as  they  might 
think  proper.  That  measure,  it  should 
be  remembered,  would  destroy  a  funda^ 
mental  law  of  these  kingdoms  —  a  na-^ 
tional  law,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
maintain  here  a  mercantile  marine  that 
would  be  always  ready  to  act  in  defence  of 
the  country.  He  concurred  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stamford^ 
that  some  alterations  might  be  beneficially 
made  in  the  present  system;  but  that  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  destroying  it — 
a  course  which  could  not  fail  to  be  disas- 
trous to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
as  being  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
commercial  marine.  He  would  ask  why 
should  they  place  the  shipowner  in  compe- 
tition with  the  rest  of  the  worid,  and  then 
put  restrictions  on  him  as  to  the  number 
and  description  of  seamen  he  should 
employ  ?  In  the  speech  delivered  last 
night  by  the  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Gibson),  that  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  say  that  commerce  was 
everything — that  they  should  look  only  to 
the  interests  of  trade — to  the  getting  of 
money,  and  to  nothing  else.  Now,  he  did 
not  think  that  that  was  a  principle  which 
the  people  of  this  country  would  recognise. 
Their  great  object  ought  to  be  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  poor.  Therefore,  the 
auestion  at  present  before  them  was,  would 
Ills  measure  confer  any  advantages  upon 
the  poor  i  He  had  heaid  with  deep  regret 
some  things  said  by  Gentlemen  opposite 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  British 
commercial  navy.  Sndi  things  as  these 
sounded  distastefully  in  their  ears.  They 
had  been  accustomed  from  thdr  earliest 
days  to  think  and  speak  vnth  respect  and 
I  afl^tion  el  the  British  navy,  and  he  regret* 
ted  that  aspersions  upon  that  dass  of  men 
should  have  come  from  two  Ministers  of 
the  Crown.  He  should  have  thought  that 
the  TrtasniT  bench  was  the  last  fnarter 
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from  which  abuse  of  the  navy  could  hare 
come.  The  number  of  captains  in  the 
tnerchant  navv  was,  he  belieyed,  about 
33,000,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
the  Member  for  Westbury  had  thought  it 
right  to  attack  those  men  in  yery  strong 
terms.  He  had  just  been  appointed  to  a 
situation  under  Government;  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  attack  the  navy,  which 
had  been  the  glory  of  this  country  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  country 
was  very  much  indebted  to  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Henley)  for  the  exposure  he  last 
night  gave  of  that  blue  book  which  had 
been  laid  upon  their  table;  and  he  must 
say  he  was.  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  made  no  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  gratifying  to  hear  what 
was  the  real  object  in  getting  up  that 
book,  if  it  was  not  to  disparage  the  fair 
name  of  the  British  navy.  The  questions 
sent  to  the  consuls  were  put  in  so  very  of- 
fensive and  distasteful  a  manner,  that  he 
could  scarcely  have  believed  it  possible 
that  they  proceeded  from  a  British  Go- 
vernment. There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
object  was  to  disparage  the  navy,  and  that 
book  should  never  have  been  put  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  He  was  sorry  it  was 
there,  and  he  hoped  that,  in  future,  Gen- 
tlemen would  be  more  cautious  in  traduc- 
ing the  character  of  the  navy.  He  saw 
no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  then 
enter  on  a  dangerous  experiment,  which 
might  end  in  the  degradation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  deprive  her  of  th^  empire  of  the 
sea  which  she  had  so  long  possessed,  not 
merely  for  her  own  benefit,  but  for  thd 
benefit  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  hon.  Gentle- 
men to  attempt  to  enforce  abstract  prin- 
ciples; but  when  he  heard  from  able 
and  intelligent  men  that  the  effect  of 
the  measure  would  be  to  induce  them 
to  abandon  that  profession  by  which  they 
had  been  able  to  give  employment  to 
thousands,  he  felt  most  anxious  that  the 
House  should  not  adopt  such  a  proposal. 
At  all  events,  if  they  should  persevere  in 
their  determination  to  repeal  the  navigation 
laws,  let  them  give  parties  engaged  in  the 
shipping  trade  time  to  put  themselves  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  would  have  to  contend  after  a  change 
of  so  important  a  character.  He  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  House  would  pause  before 
it  adopted  that  measure.  The  principal 
ground  for  supporting  it  was,  that  they 
should  apply  to  the  shipping  interest  the 
same  principles  of  free  trade  which  they 


had  abeady  applied  to  many  other  branches 
of  the  national  industry.  But  those  classes 
which  had  been  affected  by  our  previous 
free-trade  measures  did  not  ask  for  * 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  The  country 
did  not  ask  for  it.  No  large  section  what* 
ever  of  the  people  asked  for  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  introduced  that 
measure  had  pointed  out  no  great  and  cer^ 
tain  advantage  which  they  would  derive 
from  its  adoption.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  merely  held  out  to  them  vague 
expectations  of  certain  benefits  whidh 
would  result  from  the  course  which  he  had 
recommended.  But  he  would  suggest  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  on  such  a 
subject  he  ought  calmly  to  reason,  rather 
than  to  deal  in  splendid  promises.  They 
had  been  told  that  Prussia  demanded  the 
proposed  change.  But  Prussia  was  aU 
ready  receiving  a  good  share  of  our  carry^^ 
ing  trade,  as  far  at  least  as  regarded  the 
port  of  Sunderland.  To  any  arrangement 
by  which  we  should  obtain  froin  foreign 
Powers  an  equivalent  for  a  relaxation  of 
our  system  of  navigation  laws,  he  could 
have  no  objection.  He  did  not,  however^ 
think  it  wise  or  proper  that  we  should 
make  concessions  to  other  nations,  without 
having  ensured  to  ourselves  some  corre* 
spending  adrantage.  Such  an  advantage 
we  had  not  obtained  by  the  recent  repeal 
of  our  com  laws.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  new  Com  Bill  had  been  passed  in 
a  panic,  and  without  calm  consideration. 
He  did  not  deny  that  public  feeling  had 
been  in  favour  of  that  measure  to  a  great 
extent.  Men  of  great  ability  had  held  out 
the  most  magnificent  promises  with  respect 
to  its  operation;  and  the  consequence  had 
been  that  it  had  been  passed  hastily  at  a 
period  of  great  public  excitement.  But 
the  question  then  before  the  House  was 
one  which  they  might  consider  more  dis- 
passionately. It  was  not  a  question  con- 
nected with  the  food  of  the  people;  it  Was 
a  question  whether  the  merchant  was  to 
receive  his  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
now,  and  whether  wo  were  to  throw  out  of 
employment  large  bodies  of  the  people  ? 
Time  should,  therefore,  be  tak^n  to  nego- 
tiate with  other  countries  for  advantages 
in  retum.  Notwithstanding  all  the  benefits 
which  had  been  conferred  on  Russia  by  ^ 
our  changes,  that  country  took  no  more  at 
our  goods  than  before,  and  Pmssia  had  not 
abated  a  whit  her  restrictive  duties.  And 
now  they  were  asked  to  adopt  this  new^ 
proposal  without  regard  to  the  consequent' 
ces-^they  were  asked  to  saorifice  the  ship 
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ping  interest  of  tlie  country  to  a  fanciful 
idea  of  political  economy — to  sacrifice  that 
interest  for  no  possible  advantage  in  re- 
turn, except  to  a  few  importers.  He  said 
that  they  ought  not  to  pass  such  a  mea- 
sure as  that  under  their  consideration, 
without  ascertaining  by  negotiation  what 
equivalent  foreign  nations  would  grant  for 
such  a  concession.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  appeared,  however,  to  have  done 
nothing  to  promote  that  object.  He  was 
about  to  sacrifice  the  shipping  interest  to 
some  fanciful  principle  of  political  economy; 
while  the  measure  could  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  any  persons  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept a  few  importers  of  foreign  produce. 
One  of  the  alleged  justifications  of  the  pro- 
posal was,  that  the  carrying  trade  was  not 
conducted  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be.  But 
they  had  received  no  petitions  containing 
eomplaints  upon  that  subject,  although 
there  were  always  complainers  in  the  world. 
The  late  Member  for  Inverness  (Mr.  Mor- 
rison) used  to  complain  in  that  House  that 
the  French  railways  were  better  managed 
than  the  English,  although  at  that  very 
time  the  carriages  on  the  French  lines 
were  only  going  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour,  while  those  on  the  English  lines 
were  going  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour.  This  measure  ought  to  have  been 
introduced  in  February;  but  here  it  was 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  no  doubt  they 
would  be  taunted  with  unduly  obstructing 
the  Bill  whenever  they  showed  any  oppo- 
sition to  it.  He  would,  nevertheless,  take 
every  opportunity  to  oppose  the  measure, 
because  he  believed  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  At 
this  period  of  the  Session  they  were  called 
upon  to  deal  with  this  measure,  which  in- 
volved not  merely  a  commercial  but  a  great 
national  question.  The  opening  of  the 
com  trade,  in  point  of  nationality  and  im- 
portance, could  not  be  compared  with  it. 
He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  that  he 
thought  this  ought  to  be  an  open  question, 
and  Uiat  the  Members  connected  with  60- 
yemment  should  be  left  to  follow  the  course 
they  deemed  most  advisable,  especially  the 
gallant  Admirals  and  Officers  connected 
with  the  naval  department.  He  supposed 
^  ihey  would  have  those  gallant  Officers  voting 
f(Hr  this  measure ;  but  he  should  have  lik^ 
to  see  it  treated  as  an  open  question.  The 
shipping  interest  would  have  reason  to 
eomplain  that,  instead  of  leaving  the  mat- 
ter to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  un- 
biassed judgment  of  those  GenUemen,  it  had 


been  made  a  Government  question,  thus 
making  them  vote,  he  would  not  say  con- 
trary to  their  views,  but  in  a  way  different 
perhaps  from  what  otherwise  they  might 
have  done.  If  this  measure  was  to  pass, 
he  hoped  it  would  do  so  with  the  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Gladstone).  The  country  was 
not  prepared  for  a  measure  of  this  kind. 
It  was  either  too  large  or  too  small* 
They  had  taken  a  course  that  was  objec- 
tionable in  every  way  they  looked  at  it. 
If  they  did  not  regard  it  as  a  national  ques- 
tion, they  should  have  gone  further.  He 
hoped,  however,  the  House  would  not  be 
led  away  by  fanciful  free-trade  notions. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  effect  of  such 
competition  as  the  shipbuilders  would  be 
exposed  to  from  this  measure,  would  bring 
ruin  upon  all  parties  who  entered  upon  it. 
He  believed  that  ships  were  built  cheaper 
in  Sunderland  than  at  any  other  port;  but 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  die  enter- 
prising builders  of  that  place  bearing  up 
against  foreign  competition.  If  he  was  a 
shipbuilder,  he  would  transfer  his  whole 
capital  to  some  place  where  the  timber 
existed;  and  he  would  bring  the  ships  that 
he  might  build,  laden  with  produce,  to 
Sunderland,  and  sell  them  there  at  a  good 
profit.  In  fact,  the  shipbuilders  of  this 
country  would  have  no  chance  with  such 
ships.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
he  would  give  his  most  determined  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure. 

Captal\  BERKELEY  .said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  stated 
that  if  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  were  not  connected  with  the 
Government,  they  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, giv,e  a  very  different  vote  from 
that  which  he  expected  they  would  give; 
but  it  was  fortunate  for  him  (Captain 
Berkeley)  that  he  had  already  on  a  former 
occasion  parted  from  his  political  Friends, 
because  he  thought  different  from  them  on 
a  Y^tal  question  connected  with  the  man- 
ning of  the  Navy.  He  must  say  that  he 
differed  in  opinion  from  a  gallant  officer 
(Sir  J.  Stirling)  who  had  given  evidence 
on  the  subject,  when  he  said,  that  the 
manning  of  the  Royal  Navy  should  be  to- 
tally distinct  and  separate  from  the  com- 
mercial marine.  He  differed  from  him  in 
this  view,  for  he  believed  that  the  Royal 
Navy  was  dependent  on  the  mercantile 
navy,  and  that  the  mercantile  navy  was 
dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  Royal 
Navy,  It  had  been  said,  with  regard  to 
the  apprenticeship  system,  that  they  re- 
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ceived  a  great  number  of   merchant  ap- 
prentices into  the  Ro}ral  Navy.      He  must 
saj  that  the  advantages  were  reciprocal; 
but  where  there  was  received  one  appren- 
tice from  the  merchant  navy,  there  was 
made  from  20  to  30  per  cent  more  of  sea- 
men that  went  to  the   merchant  service 
from    the   Royal   Navy.      He    had   been 
studying  these  matters  all  his  life,  and  he 
thought  they  should  take  the  most  preci- 
ous care  of  their  seamen,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  come  into  the  Navy.    Those,  how- 
ever, who  looked  into  these  matters  must 
be  aware  that  the  long- voyage  ships  did 
not  furnish  to  the  Royal  Navy  able  sea- 
men, meaning  by  that  term  men  accus- 
tomen  to  meet  difficulties,  and  accustomed 
by  their  energies  to  overcome  them.     The 
reason  why  they  had  not  so  many  of  these 
able  seamen  from  the  merchant  ships  as 
might  be    expected    was    this — formerly 
these  ships  were    rigged    by    their   own 
ship's  company  when  they  went  out,  and 
they  were  unrigged  by  them  on  their  re- 
turn.    Now,  however,  when  a  ship  return- 
ed from  a  long  voyage,  the  men  were  paid 
off  in  the  river  or  harbour,  and  the  ships 
were  taken  into  dock;  there  they  were  un- 
rigged, and  when  about  to  sail  again  were 
rerigged  and  restowed,  and  taken  out  into 
the  stream  before  the  ship's  company  were 
engaged.    The  consequence  was,  that  men 
from  the  Royal  Navy  were  sought  for  by  the 
merchant  ships.     Take,  for  example,  the 
first-class  boys  of  a  ship,  who  were  nine- 
teen or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
four  or  five  years  at  sea;  they  were  ordinary 
seamen,  and  could  rig,   steer,   and  do  all 
that  was  necessary  on  a  voyage  out  and 
home.     Perhaps  they  deserted  from  the 
Royal  Navy,  or  were  paid  off;  and  thus  it 
was  that  they  had  not  the  same  number  of 
men  coming  from  the  merchant  service  that 
they  had  formerly.  Hehoped,  however,  every- 
thing would  be  done  to  bring  seamen  from 
the  merchant  service  to  the  Royal  Navy. 
About  3,000  apprentices  were  said  to  be 
sailing  in  the  fleet  we  now  employed.     He 
held  in  his  hand  a  return  of  the  number  of 
boys  entered  into  the  Royal  Navy  for  the 
last  eleven  years.     The  boys  who  entered 
the  Navy  amounted  to  21,000,  of  whom 
about  2,887  were  accounted  for  by  deser- 
tion, leaving  18,117.    Out  of  that  number 
of  18,117,  only  2,947  could  be  accounted 
for  as  rejoining  the  Royal  Navy.      But 
from  inquiries  he  had  made,  he  was  able 
to  say  that  they  were  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  manner  he  had  stated.     They  en- 
tered the  merchant  service,  they  made  an 


outward  voyage,  they  came  on  their  return 
to  a  man-of-war,  and  claimed  to  enter  the 
service  as  for  the  first  time,  thus  passing 
themselves  off  as  coming  from  the  mer- 
chant service,  whereas  they  had  been  really 
brought  up  in  the  Royal  Navy.    They  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  showing  that  they  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  it 
was  not  fair  to  set  them  down  as  belonging 
to  the  merchant  service,  when  in  truth, 
they  belonged  to  the  Royal  Navy.      He 
was  glad  this  system  of  reciprocity  between 
the  Royal  Navy  and  the  merchant  service 
did  exist.     He  was  thankful  for  all  the 
merchant  seamen  whom  they  got  into  the 
service  of  the  Royal  Navy;  but  he  did  not 
wish  hon.   Gentlemen    to   lay  too   much 
stress  on  this  point,  supposing  that  in  time 
of  peace  so  many  men  could  be  got  from 
the  merchant  service.     There  was  another 
thing  to  be  considered.     They  employed 
at  this  time  not  less  than  20,000  seamen. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  100,000  men« 
He  believed  there  were  60,000  or  70,000 
British  seamen  who  were  serving  in  foreign 
countries,  especially  in  America.     When 
at  one  time  this  country  was   placed  in 
something  like  a  hostile  position  towards 
another   country,  men    voluntarily    came 
back  to  the  different  ports  to  take  their 
chance   of    serving  in   the   Royal  Navy. 
There  was  a  difference  in  pay  between  the 
American  Navy  and  the  British.       The 
Admiralty  were  anxious  to  raise  the  char- 
acter and  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the 
Royal  Navy.     At  Portsmouth  there  wefe 
understood  to  be  American  agents  to  en-* 
lice  away  the  seamen.  But  of  two  men,  one 
of  whom  entered  the  American  service  and 
the  other  the  British,  it  would  be  found  at 
the  end  of  four  years,   taking  the  same 
rating  for  both,   tliat  the  man  who  had 
gone  into  the  American  ship  would  return 
with  very  nearly  lOOL  more  in  his  pocket 
than  the  man  who  had  gone  into  the  Brit- 
ish ship.     It  was  no  matter  for  surprise^ 
therefore,  that  men  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  British  service;  though  a  great 
number  of  them  would  be  brought  back 
again  in  the  event  of  war.      It   was  said 
by  those  who  wished  to  continue  the  navi* 
gation  laws,  that  on  repealing  them  the 
registration  of  seamen  would  be  overset. 
When  that  registration  was  proposed,  he 
had  thought  it  in  theory  a  very  good  mea- 
sure.   But  he  had  taken  the  greatest  pains 
to  watch  its  working;  and  he  could  say 
that,    practically    speaking,    it  was    the 
greatest  farce  that  could  be  couceived* 
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The  registration  tickets  were  obtained  bj 
wholesale,  and  passed  backward  and  for- 
ward from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  a  word 
the  Act  was  evaded  in  a  thousand  ways. 
MoreoTer,  it  was  so  hateful  to  the  men,  that 
it  was  driving  many  of  them  out  of  the 
eountrj.     With    respect    to  the  general 

Suestion  before  the  House,  having  heard 
lie  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  consider- 
ed the  subject  well,  he  had  no  fear,  if  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  were 
earriad,  that  they  would  be  able  to  man 
the  Navy  fully  as  well  and  quite  as  quickly 
as  they  had  ever  done.  If  he  thought  the 
measure  would  operate  injuriously  in  that 
respect,  no  power  in  the  world  ^ould  in- 
duce him  to  vote  for  it. 

Captact  HARRIS  entirely  agreed  as  to 
the  importance  of  manning  the  Navy  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House,  and  who  had  given 
the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  retiring 
from  office  when  he  could  not  hold  it  con- 
aistantly  with  his  opinions.  But  he  would 
not  join  him  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
r^istration  system,  which  was  most  ably 
oonducted  by  Lieutenant  Brown,  and  af- 
ibrded  not  only  the  machinery  for  carrying 
out  the  most  valuable  clauses  of  the  Mer- 
chant Seamen's  Act,  but  also  the  resources 
for  putting  into  practice  measures  to  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  impressment  in  time 
of  war.  For  this  last  purpose  it  had  been 
established  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon,  and  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  abandon  it  without  a  fair  trial.  He 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  unpopular  with  the 
best  and  steadiest  men,  who  found  security 
in  it  against  oppression;  but  those,  both 
masters  and  men,  who  from  motives  of  self- 
interest  or  recklessness  were  indisposed 
to  conform  to  the  law,  raised  prejudices 
against  it.  The  registration  of  seamen 
was  intended  to  enable  the  country  to  dis- 
pense with  impressment  in  time  of  war. 
There  was  a  universal  wish  to  do  away 
with  impressment,  and  Parliament  was 
losing  vmlaable  time  in  not  providing  a  sub- 
alitiite.  Such  a  measure  ought  to  origi- 
nale  with  Ae  Executive  Government;  but 
if  none  were  introduced  in  the  meantime 
by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
■nralty,  who,  he  understood,  was  most 
anxious  on  the  subject,  he  should  feel  it 
Ids  duty  next  Session  to  submit  a  measure 
kiniself.  The  seafaring  population  being 
exempted  from  militia  ballot,  might  be  re- 
^pdred  by  law  to  serre  a  number  of  years 
in  tiioNaTj  al  the  diacietioQ  of  the  Crown, 


according  to  the  emergency  of  the  case, 
and  after  completing  their  service  be  en- 
titled to  a  protection  :  increase  of  pension 
and  other  advantages  might  be  held  out  to 
volunteers.  He  should  urge  on  the  Go- 
vernment the  propriety  of  taking  such  a 
measure  into  consideration  before  the  coun- 
try should  be  hurried  into  war.  For  in 
that  case  what  would  be  the  result  ?  They 
would  commence  by  giving  bounties  (101. 
a  man),  under  the  Act  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Ripon;  and  finding  that  plan 
too  expensive  they  would  fall  back  on  im- 
pressment, and  thus  have  a  crew  consist- 
ing of  volunteers,  101,  bounty  men,  and 
pressed  men,  which  would  never  answer, 
even  supposing  impressment  to  be  practi- 
cable. With  respect  to  the  manning  of 
the  Navy,  he  had  on  a  former  occasion 
gone  into  detail  to  prove  that  Sir  J.  Stir- 
ling's evidence  was  erroneous;  and  both 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  gallant  Officer  who  spoke  last,  admitted 
that  the  Navy  depended  munly  on  the 
merchant  service  for  its  supply  of  seamen. 
But  he  must  express  his  surprise  that  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  who  had  once  been 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  also 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  should  have  in- 
sisted on  denationalising  the  marine  of  this 
country.  He  advocated  repealing  the  law 
which  required  that  three-fourths  of  the 
crew  should  be  British  seamen.  He  (Cap- 
tain Harris)  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman under  what  flag  he  would  sail  his 
motley  crew  ?  Strike  St:  George's  cross 
out  of  the  banner  of  England,  before  you 
hoist  it  over  a  foreign-bmlt  ship  with  a  fo- 
reign crew.  Such  a  scheme  would  excite 
universal  indignation  and  discontent.  The 
apprenticeship  system  had  been  represented 
as  a  great  burden  on  the  shipowners;  but 
when  they  found  Mr.  Dunbar,  a  shipowner, 
expressing  his  hope  to  see  the  day  arrive 
when  apprentices  would  rise  to  the  com- 
mand of  all  his  ships,  they  could  not  betieve 
that  the  views  of  the  shipowners  had  been 
fairly  represented.  It  had  been  stated 
that  numbers  of  promising  lads  sent  from 
workhouses,  and  apprenticed  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  worked  themselves  up  in  the 
British  serrice  as  petty  officers  and  able 
seamen.  With  respect  to  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  he  should  suggest  a  reduction 
in  the  scale,  but  he  would  not  consent  to 
doing  away  with  it,  as  he  behoved  it  to 
have  materially  contributed  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  of  the  great  body  of 
seamen.    He  hdd  reliina  in  his  hand  to 
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show  that  one-fifth  of  the  petty  officers 
and  able  seamen  had  been  apprentices 
in  the  merchant  service;  and  he  trusted 
that  none  of  these  salutary  enactments 
would  be  repealed  until  the  free-trade 
part  of  the  question  had  been  tried,  and 
its  effect  as  to  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  British  mercantile  marine 
been  fairly  tested.  As  regarded  competi- 
tion in  building  and  sailing  ships,  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  expense  was  very  contra- 
dictory; but  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  this  country  they  could  compete 
with  the  American  ships.  The  alteration 
of  the  law,  however,  ought  not  to  be  intro- 
duced in  so  sweeping  a  manner,  but  it 
should  rather  be  left  to  the  Crown  in  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion  to  make  treaties 
with  foreign  Powers.  Those  countries 
whose  ships  could  be  more  cheaply  con- 
structed than  here,  ought  to  give  some  re- 
ciprocal advantage  in  a  diminution  of  cus- 
Btoms  duties.  One  objection  to  throwing 
open  the  coasting  trade  was,  that  foreigners 
would  acquire  a  degree  of  skill  as  pilots 
round  the  British  shores,  such  as  ought 
rather  to  be  confined  to  natives  of  this 
country.  He  trusted  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  would  not 
be  induced  to  give  way  to  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
to  go  beyond  the  plan  he  had  already  pro- 
posed, which,  in  his  (Captain  Harris's) 
opinion  was  of  a  sufficiently  sweeping  na- 
ture. 

Sir  a.  hood  said  that,  connected  as 
his  family  had  been  with  the  British  Navy, 
he  would  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  did 
not  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the  exist- 
ing navigation  laws,  and  offer  his  most  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  resolutions  proposed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Those  re- 
solutions were  an  emanation  of  free-trade 
principles;  and  he  looked  upon  the  free- 
trade  measures  which  had  been  already 
adopted,  and  the  measure  for  altering  the 
navigation  laws  contemplated  by  the  Go- 
vernment, as  Siamese  twins.  He  was 
convinced  that  if  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  carried  out,  the  results 
would  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation ;  and  he  must  express  his  deep 
regret  ^hat  free-trade  principles  had  been 
upheld  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  who  had  done  so 
much  moVe  for  the  country  than  had  been 
effected  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  and 
his  Colleagues,  by  diminishing  taxation, 
and  consequently  increasing  the  comforts 
of  the  poor.    The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 


trose (Mr.  Hume),  at  a  recent  county 
.meeting,  had  instituted  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  expenditure  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Government  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Imgton ;  and  he  (Sir  A.  Hood  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  comparison  was  greatly  in 
favour  of  what  was  called  the  Tory  Ad- 
ministration. He  considered  thf^t  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  Government 
would  be  most  injurious  to  the  colonies, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  vote  against  the 
reductions. 

Mr.  J.  CLAY:  Although  he  would 
not  trespass  at  great  length  on  t)^e  at- 
tention of  the  House,  yet  he  could  not 
confine  himself  to  the  two  abstract  pro- 
positions within  the  limits  of  which  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  narrow  this  debate,  for 
he  could  not  separate  any  discussion  of 
this  question  from  the  details  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  to  the 
House  some  days  back.  He  (Mr.  J.  Clay) 
had  waited  with  much  anxiety  for  these 
details,  and  had  entertained  a  hope  that 
they  might  be  such  as  he  could  entirely 
support,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  ad^ 
vance  the  general  interests  of  the  country, 
and  be,  to  say  the  least,  not  detrimental  to 
those  particular  interests  ^ich  the  navi- 
gation laws  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
protect.  He  regretted  that  the  present 
measure  did  not,  to  his  mind,  fulfil  these 
conditions.  As  a  free-trader,  he  could  not 
for  a  moment  advocate  the  protection  of 
one  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  rest : 
nor  would  he  insist  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
commercial  marine  was  the  nursery  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  navigation  laws  were  a 
price  which  the  whole  nation  paid  for  one 
one  of  the  most  important  benefits — the 
national  defence.  Although  he  thought 
this  argument  was  formerly  a  fair,  perhaps 
a  convincing,  one,  he  considered  it  now  no 
ionger  available,  because  the  commercial 
marine  only  was,  and  only  would  be  again, 
a  nursery  for  the  Royal  Navy,  through  the 
means  of  impressment — a  system  he  held  in 
utter  abhorrence,  and  to  which  he  believed 
we  never  could  again  resort.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  admitted  that  it  was  only 
to  be  justified  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity. He  went  further,  and  declared  it 
impossible.  The  rights  of  the  poor  man 
in  his  labour,  his  only  property,  were  now 
better  understood;  and  he  (Mr.  J.  Clay) 
believed  that  our  very  women  and  children 
would  find  resistance  to  the  atrocities  of  a 
pressgang.  He  could  no  longer,  then,  be 
satisfied  with  the  well-worn  nursery  argU'» 
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ment,  unless  he  was  told  by  what  other 
means  it  was  proposed,  in  case  war  broke 
out,  to  retract  sailors  from  the  commercial 
marine  for  our  Royal  Navy.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  last  war  had  proved,  that  to 
outbid  the  merchant  in  wages  would  be  a 
too  costly,  if  not  an  impossible  operation; 
and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  measure 
before  the  House  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
ceded, or  at  least  accompanied,  by  a  mea- 
sure finally  to  set  at  rest  the  question 
of  how  the  Navy  was  to  be  manned  in  case 
of  war.  This  might  be  a  very  easy  thing 
to  do,^  but  people  did  not  think  so.  Many 
high  authorities  entertained  serious  appre- 
hensions on  this  subject;  and  the  present 
was  not  a  time  when  any  large  class 
ought  to  be  exposed  even  to  ill-foimded  ap- 
prehension.* He  would,  however,  say  that 
in  his  belief  the  original  intention  of  the 
navigation  laws  never  was  the  protection 
of  a  particular  class.  It  was  thought  ex- 
pedient, whether  rightly  or  wrongly  mat- 
tered not,  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  pre- 
serve for  that  pressgang  which  never 
would  go  out  sporting  again,  to  lay  on  our 
shipowers  certain  burdens,  the  chief  of 
which  were  the  obligation  to  carry  appren- 
tices, and  to  sail  their  ships  with  a  British 
captain  and  mate,  and  three-fourths  of  a 
British  crew.  In  return  for  this  service 
to  be  rendered  to  the  State,  certain  carry- 
ing privileges  were  given.  What  did  the 
present  measure  propose  to  do  ?  To  sweep 
away  all  the  privileges,  and  to  retain 
some  of  the  burdens.  To  take  away  all 
the  price,  and  to  leave  some  of  the  work 
to  be  done  for  nothing.  We  were  relieved 
from  the  necessities  of  carrying  appren- 
tices, but  we  must  still  sail  our  ships  with 
the  old  proportion  of  British  crew;  and  if, 
in  a  distant  port,  where  no  British  sailors 
where  to  be  had,  we,  from  necessity,  return- 
ed home  with  a  foreign  crew,  we  must  still, 
if  obliged,  as  was  probable,  to  send  them 
back  whence  we  took  them — send  them 
back  as  supernumeraries.  This  was  not 
his  (Mr.  J.  Clay's)  notion  of  free  trade. 
And  what  made  it  more  extraordinary,  and 
the  injustice  more  manifest,  was,  that  if 
we  were  to  believe  the  Goveramont  story 
and  official  documents.  British  sailors  were 
among  the  least  efficient  and  the  most  in- 
aubordinate  to  be  found;  the  captains  less 
educated,  and  the  crew  more  intemperate. 

shipowners,  if  this  story  is  to  be  | 
I  red,  are  to  be  exposed  to  competition  ! 
1  whole  world,  and  to  be  forced  to 

I  witn  th  urths  of  an  insubordinate 

w.     But  it  might  be  said 


that  all  privileges  were  not  swept  away — 
that  the  coasting  trade  remained  a  mono- 
poly.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  least  would 
not  make  this  answer,  for  he  had  admitted 
that  the  coasting  trade  could  take  care  of 
itself,  and  therefore  wanted  no  protection. 
But  in  this  he  had  understated  the  case. 
The   right  hon.   Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  had  said  that 
we  should  even  be  gainers  by  exchang- 
ing coasting  trades  with  the  Americans. 
He  (Mr.  J.  Clay)  was  not  in  the  House, 
and  had  missed  the  pleasure  he  always  re- 
ceived from  the  speeches  of  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  he  entirely  agreed  in  the 
opinion  expressed,  for  he  knew  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  intelli'* 
gent  shipowners — and  he  might  quote  their 
greatest  authority,  Mr.  G.  F.  Toung — ^that 
if  we  exchanged  coasting  trades  with  the 
Americans,  we  should  see  British  vessels 
between  Boston  and  New  Orleans,  but  no 
Americans  between  London  and  Newcastle; 
and  this  because  the  American  build  was 
not  adapted  to  our  harbours — ^most  of  them 
bar  harbours — while   our  ships  were    so 
built  that,  when  out  of  the  foreign  trade, 
they  were  adapted  to  the  coasting  trade. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
said  that  giving  tho  protection  and  privi- 
leges of  a  British  register  entitled  us  to 
ask  for  a  distinctive  British  feature  in  the 
I  crew.      He  (Mr.  J.  Clay)  contended  that 
that  distinctive  feature  was  found  in  the 
I  British  ownership;  and  he  could  only  see,  in 
this  obligation  to   carry    a   three-fourths 
British  crew,  the  lingering  idea  that  our 
shipowners  were  to  provide  for  the  possible 
wants  of  our  Royal  Navy,  and  were  to  do 
it  for  nothing.     This  was  not  fair.     If  the 
nation  required  a  national  service  from  the 
shipowners,   the  nation  should  pay  for  it. 
But  if  our  shipowners  were  to  lose  all  their 
privileges,  then  he  asked  for  them  the  full 
benefit  of  free  trade,  and  that  they  might 
be  allowed  to  sail  their  ships  with  ^e  best 
and  cheapest  crew  they  could  find.     He 
would  not  insist  on  this  if  he  believed  that 
the  removal  of  the  restriction  would  throw 
one  British  sailor  out  of  employ;  but  he 
believed  no  such  thing.     First  of  all,  he 
knew  that  the  abuse  of  the  English  sailors 
was  not  true  to  anything  like  the  extent 
alleged.      It  was  true  that  most  foreign 
captains  were  subjected  to  an  examination 
previous  to  being  allowed  to  exercise  th^r 
calling.     This  appeared  from  the  evidence 
before  last  year's  Committee,  and  from  the 
work  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
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3toke-upon-Trent  (Mr.  Ricardo),  a  work 
which — and  there  was  no  higher  praise — 
for  acuteness  and  research,  was  well  wor- 
thy his  distinguished  ancestor.  He  (Mr. 
J.  Clay)  knew  that  there  was  a  prejudice 
in  this  country,  that  a  man  could  not  he 
at  the  same  time  hrilliant  and  sound; 
and  the  hon.  Memher  for  Poole,  who 
shared  in  this  prejudice,  had  fallen 
foul  of  his  hon.  Friend  for  writing  wit- 
tily on  so  serious  a  suhject.  He  (Mr.  J. 
Clay)  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  thunder 
unaccompanied  hy  lightning,  as  to  find  a 
man  whom  Heaven  had  gifted  with  wit  rea- 
soning on  a  subject,  however  serious,  with- 
out availing  himself  of  that  powerful  wea- 
pon which  he  had  the  good  luck  to  possess. 
To  return  from  this  digression,  it  appeared 
that,  even  in  one  of  our  own  colonies,  in 
Malta,  merchant  captains  were  subjected  to 
an  examination,  and  that,  as  at  our  universi- 
ties, three  kinds  of  degrees  were  given — a 
fii'st-class  for  commanding  in  the  longest 
voyages;  a  second-class  between  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules;  and  even  the  masters  of 
the  small  craft  between  Malta  and  Gozo, 
and  so  forth,  must  take  a  sort  of  nautical 
"  little  go.'*  He  should  be  glad  to  see 
this  examination  extended  to  our  captains, 
with  the  certainty  that  they  would  beat 
the  foreigners  hollow  ;  for,  even  as  things 
were,  ho  had  failed  to  discover  the  superio- 
rity of  foreign  sailors,  captains  or  crew. 
And  yet  he  had  had  some  experience,  for 
he  had  sailed  with  crews  of  almost  all  Eu- 
ropean nations;  and  with  reference  to 
Malta,  he  had  had  a  vessel  of  his  own  for  a 
year  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  captain, 
mate,  and  crew,  all  Maltese.  He  did  not 
recollect  what  degree  his  captain  had 
taken ;  it  must  at  least  have  been  a  second 
class.  But  he  did  remember  that  when- 
ever they  were  caught  in  a  white  squall, 
his  highly  educated  captain  and  intelligent 
crew  were  on  their  knees  praying  to  some 
Maltese  saint  for  that  safety  which  an 
English  sailor  would  have  found  in  his 
own  courage  and  energy.  His  (Mr.  J. 
Clay's)  experience  was,  that  if  he  was  to 
be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  let  it 
be  in  a  British  ship,  with  a  British  captain 
commanding  a  British  crew.  He  would, 
however,  admit  that  our  sailors,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  had  their  faults.  How  were 
they  to  be  mended  ?  Why,  was  there  ever 
a  free-trade  debate  in  which  they  had  not 
heard  of  the  magic  eifects  of  competition 
on  British  energy?  How  often  in  this 
debate  had  they  heard  of  the  good  effect 
^competition  was  to  have  on  tho  shipown- 
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ers ;  but  how  was  the  boasted  stimu- 
lant of  competition  to  act  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  sailors?  Whether  they 
were  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  our  ship- 
owners were  forced  by  law  to  employ  them. 
Our  men  were  the  best  stuff  in  the  world; 
and  abundant  evidence  showed,  that  when 
they  took  service  with  foreigners,  and  were 
forced  into  competition  with  foreigners, 
they  commanded  the  highest  wages,  and 
were  the  best  seamen.  He  asked,  then, 
quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  our  sailors 
themselves  as  in  that  of  the  shipowners, 
that  this  restriction  should  be  removed; 
and  he  felt  confident  that  both,  with  fair 
play,  would  beat  the  world.  But  there 
were  other  grievances  of  which  the  ship- 
owners had  long  complained,  and  to  the 
redress  of  which  they  were  now  at  least  en- 
titled. He  would  say  nothing  about  the 
light-dues  as  a  measure,  for  their  alteration 
had  been  announced.  But  he  considered 
that  the  duty  on  marine  insurances  should 
now  be  remitted.  He  should  not  trouble 
the  House  with  details  of  points  to  which 
it  would  probably  be  his  duty,  before  long, 
again  to  call  attention.  But  there  was 
another  vexatious  impost,  which,  although 
not  of  so  much  general  interest,  yet  was 
cause  of  much  complaint  in  the  borough  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent.  In  1845  an 
Act  was  passed  allowing  ships'  stores  to 
be  taken  out  of  bond  duty  free.  Most  of 
the  voyages  out  of  the  port  of  Hull  were 
short  voyages,  and  it  constantly  happened 
that  a  very  small  amount  of  stores,  say 
from  41,  to  QL,  was  taken.  First  there 
was  5$,  Id.  for  a  bond  stamp,  then  3^.  for 
the  officer  to  follow  the  stores  on  board  (a 
whole  day's  pay  for  an  hour's  work),  and 
he  believed  some  small  imposition  besides, 
making  something  like  10  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  stores  required,  and,  pro  taniOf 
defeating  the  beneficial  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1845.  Ho  also  expected  that  Go- 
vernment would  declare  an  intention  of  se- 
riously taking  in  hand  the  matter  of  tho 
charges  of  foreign  brokers.  He  would  not 
tax  the  patience  of  the  House,  but  would 
refer  them  on  this  head  to  the  evidence 
before  a  Select  Committee  on  British  ship- 
ping, in  1844,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  able  of  the  merchants  at 
Hull.  They  would  there  find  that  our 
ships  in  many  foreign  ports  were  sub- 
ject to  the  grossest  imposition.  Charges 
the  most  opposite  were  lumped  together 
without  the  items  or  even  vouchers  being 
given;    and  at  Cronstadt  our  ships   paid 
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church  money — a  heavy  charge  for  Cron- 
stadt,  ahd  for  St.  Petershurg  also.     If  a 
Russian   ship  came  to  Hull,  we  did  not 
charge  her  6L  or  71,  for  Trinity  Church, 
and  as  much  more  for  York  Minster.     On 
this  subject  Government  had  been  memo- 
rialised more  than  once;  and  he  (Mr.  J. 
Clay)  had  had  the  honour  of  an  inteinriew 
with  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
circular  had  been  sent  to  our  consuls.  The 
result  of  this  was  some  increased  facility 
for  the  detection  of  the   imposition,   but 
none  for  its  remedy.     This  subject  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  must  seriously  take  in 
hand.      If    our    shipowners   were   to   be 
started  in  this  race  of  competition  without 
][>rotection,  it  behoved  Government  more 
than  ever  to  be  watchful  that  our  consuls 
performed  the  duties  they  were  paid  for, 
and  secured  to  our  ships  in  foreign  ports 
that  fair  play  which  foreign  ships  enjoyed 
in  ours.     He  would  now  come  to  the  ship- 
builders.     He    had    examined  with   the 
closest  attention  the  statements  put  forth 
on  both  sides  as  to  the  comparative  ex- 
pense of  building  ships  in  this  and  foreign 
countries.    He  did  not  generally  pay  great 
attention  to  statements  of  this  kind,  as  he 
had  usually  found  that  figures  were  much 
like  a  Chinese  puzzle,  and  could  be  thrown 
into  any  shape  which  best  suited  the  pur- 
pose of  the  person  who  played  with  them. 
The  statements  from  the  opposing  parties 
in  this  matter  were  of  the  most  marvellous 
discrepancy — the  one  proving  the  impos- 
sibility, the  other  the  obvious  facility,  of 
the   English   shipbuilder  competing  with 
the  foreigners.     From  the  best  judgment 
he  (Mr.  J.  Clay)  was  enabled  to  form,  he 
was  of   opinion  that  the   difference   was 
very  narrow,  and  he  should  not  be  con- 
tented unless  we  were  permitted  to  build 
our  ships  in  bond,  or  at  least  that  every  des- 
cription of   timber   for    shipbuilding  pur- 
poses should  be  duty  free.     If  Government 
would  declare  that  they  would  make  these 
concessions,  or  at  least  that  they  were 
prepared  to  act  in  this  spirit,  ho  should  en- 
tertain no  fears  whatever  for  any  of  the 
interests   affected,  whether  those   of  the 
shipowner,    shipbuilder,    or    seaman,    and 
would  support   the  Government  measure. 
Many  hon.    Members    had   allowed   that 
measures  such  as  he  had  suggested  were 
required,  and  had  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  forward  them  as  soon  as  the  navi- 
gation laws  were  repealed.     This  did  not 
satisfy  him.     He  wished  to  see  these  mea- 
sures now^  or  at  least  to  hear  them  pro- 


mised. If  he  had  to  start  a  horse  for  a 
race,  he  should  like  to  see  him  prepared 
before  he  went  to  the  post.  No  one  started 
a  horse  with  the  idea  of  training  him  after- 
wards. He  must,  therefore,  suspend  his 
support  of  the  measure  proposed  by  Go- 
vernment until  he  heard  what  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  to  say  on  these  sub- 
jects. With  respect  to  the  two  abstract 
propositions  immediately  before  the  House, 
he  could  not  certainly  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stamford.  He  (Mr.  J.  Clay) 
was  quite  unprepared  to  affirm  that  the 
**  fundamental  principles"  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  were  sacred,  more  particularly 
when  he  was  told  that  the  restriction  to 
encourage  the  **  long  voyage"  was  one  of 
these  principles.  He  believed  this  to  bo 
one  of  the  most  generally  approved  nui- 
sances of  the  present  system,  and  pecu- 
liarly prejudicial  to  the  port  of  Hull,  where 
comparatively  they  had  little  interest  in  the 
long  voyage,  but  whose  ships  in  Baltic 
ports  constantly  lost  freights  through  the 
restriction  which  prevented  them  bringing 
to  England  goods  which  had  made  part  of 
their  journey  in  foreign  bottoms.  He  was 
quite  aware  that  the  opinions  he  had  ex- 
pressed would  find  but  little  sympathy  with 
any  party  in  that  House.  The  free-traders 
would  quarrel  with  him  for  not  swallowing 
at  once  a  measure  which  bore  the  name  of 
free  trade,  although  to  him  it  appeared  to 
want  the  reality.  The  Protectionists  would 
owe  him  but  little  favour  for  an  opposition 
in  which  they  could  but  in  small  part  con- 
cur. If,  however,  he  had  satisfied  nothing 
else,  he  had  at  least  satisfied  his  own  con- 
science, in  stating  nothing  but  his  sincere 
convictions  on  a  subject  which  he  regarded 
with  deep,  nay,  with  fcarfiil  anxiety. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  apprehended  that 
the  compensations  held  out  by  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Clay)  to  the  shipowners  were 
like  the  Stirling  evidence — very  short 
weight.  Like  that  hon.  Member,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  representative  of 
Oxford  University  (Mr.  Gladstone)  pre- 
sented to  the  House  the  spectacle  of  a 
Gentleman  thinking  one  way  and  voting 
another.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seem- 
ed to  feel  painfully  that,  as  we  had  injured 
the  colonists  by  free  trade,  we  ought  for 
their  sake  to  injure  the  shipowners.  But 
if  the  measure  before  the  House  had  done 
nothing  else,  it  had  gone  a  long  way  to- 
wards bringing  many  to  their  senses  ;  and 
hon.  Members  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side,  who  hc^  steadily  maintfdned  their 
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principles  in  tbe  face  of  agitation  and  me- 
nace, and  at  the  cost  of  a  leader  of  whom 
they  had  good  reason  to  be  proud,  would, 
ere  long,  find  their  principles  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  the  principles  of  common  sense. 
Theirs  were  the  principles  of  common 
sense.  He  asked,  was  not  the  modifica- 
tion of  abstract  principles,  and  their  adap- 
tation to  the  necessities  of  the  community 
and  of  the  State,  the  true' principles  of 
common  sense?  He  defied  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  deny  the  proposition.  He  would 
now  go  into  some  facts  connected  with  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The  House 
was  asked  to  abrogate  the  framework  of 
laws  under  which  our  naval  supremacy  had 
grown  up,  on  the  faith  of  evidence  taken 
by  a  one-sided  Committee,  who  never  com- 
pleted their  inquiries  or  reported  their  opin- 
ion to  the  House.  Nor  was  this  the  first 
instance  in  which  great  changes  had  been 
proposed  upon  crude,  insufficient,  and  par- 
tial information.  The  Committee  on  Im- 
port Duties,  appointed  by  that  House  in 
1839,  reported  that  the  evidence  was  not 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  them  to 
offer  any  suggestion.  The  Committee 
was  again  appointed  in  1840.  The  report 
was  again  that  the  evidence  was  not  yet 
complete,  and  they  could  therefore  give  no 
opinion.  Nevertheless  upon  that  evidence 
the  free-trade  policy  was  adopted,  whose 
melancholy  results  they  had  now  to  deplore. 
The  Government  then  proceeded  to  inter- 
fere with  the  monetary  system  and  bank- 
ing interests  of  the  country,  also  on  in- 
complete evidence  taken  by  Committees 
who  stated  their  inability  to  furnish  a  re- 
port. And  now  the  House  was  asked  to 
tamper  with  the  most  vital  interests  of 
the  country,  on  the  evidence  of  a  Com- 
mittee that  did  not  feel  itself  competent 
to  report  its  opinion.  He  had  to  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  handled  the  sub- 
ject. Ho  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would  have 
thought  that  commercial,  monetary,  and 
financial  disasters,  consequent  upon  the 
crude  and  hasty  legislation  of  the  last  few 
years,  might  have  deterred  Her  Majesty's 
Government  from  further  experiments 
based  upon  incomplete  evidence.  But  he 
had  especially  to  complain  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  had 
used  statistics  in  support  of  his  views. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  ought,  for  many  rea- 
sons, to  be  very  careful  how  he  used  sta- 
tistics. But  he  compared  the  tonnage  of 
this  country  in  the  years  1817  and  1823, 
with  the  tonnage  iu  1846,  at  the  same 
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time  that  he  stated  that  it  was  most  desir- 
able that  adequate  averages  should  be 
taken.  Now,  what  were  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  country  between  the  years 
1817  and  1823,  as  compared  with  those  in 
1846?  In  1817  a  Continental  war  had 
just  ceased,  and  our  armies  were  just  dis- 
banded. International  trade  and  commerce 
were  just  beginning  to  revive,  and  compe- 
tition was  opening  upon  us  from  abroad. 
In  1819,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Banking  Act 
was  passed ;  and  it  produced  such  a  dread- 
ful revolution  in  trade,  that,  after  enduring 
a  period  of  depression  such  as  this  country 
had  scarcely  ever  known  before,  in  1822 
the  principles  of  the  Act  had  to  be  de- 
parted from.  And  those  were  the  years 
notoriously  of  depression  taken  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  compare  with  the  year  1846 
— the  last  years  of  our  prosperity,  the  first 
year  of  free  trade.  Was  such  a  comparison 
likely  to  produce  a  true  or  a  false  impres- 
sion upon  the  House  ?  No  one  could  doubt. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  stated  that 
in  1817  the  tonnage  of  this  country  amount- 
ed to  2,664,000  tons.  In  1823  it  had  fallen 
to  2,506,000  tons,  being  a  loss  of  six  per 
cent  upon  the  tonnage  in  six  years.  But 
what  was  the  decline  upon  the  trade  be- 
tween those  two  years?  In  1817  the 
foreign  exports  amounted  to  41,761,000Z. 
In  1823  they  had  fallen  to  35,458,000?. 
The  exports  of  colonial  produce  fell  in  the 
same  period  from  10,929,000?.  in  1817, 
to  8,603,000?.  in  1823;  being  a  falling- 
off  in  the  foreign  trade  of  sixteen  per 
cent,  in  the  colonial  of  twenty  per  cent, 
evidencing  the  extreme  distress  which  then 
prevailed.  And  as  shipping  was  the  mere 
effect  of  trade,  the  decrease  of  our  tonnage 
of  only  six  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  of 
our  trade  was  sixteen  and  twenty  per  cent, 
showed  that,  even  during  that  period  of 
great  depression,  our  shipping  suffered  far 
less  than  our  trade  from  extraneous  cii*- 
cumstances,  the  cause  of  that  depression. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  said  that  the  selec- 
tion of  such  periods  at  so  wide  an  interval 
to  compare  with  that  of  1846,  was  an 
abuse  of  statistics  of  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Westbury  should  not  have  been 
guilty.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member,  for  the  University  of  Oxford  had 
taken  this  ground  for  his  argument — he 
said  they  should  judge  of  the  probable  ef- 
fects of  the  abolition  of  the  present  navi- 
gation laws  by  the  effects  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson's  measure;  and  that  the  state  of 
the  tonnage  under  Mr.  Huskisson's  system 
was  the  criterion  of  what  might  be  ex- 
L2 
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pected  when  the  laws  were  abolished 
under  which  that  amount  of  tonnage  had 
existed.  Now,  this  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  to  be  an  anomaly,  for  they 
were  asked  to  infer  from  the  results  of 
reciprocity  treaties  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  giving  up  all  reciprocity.  But  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  effects  of  the  navigation  laws, 
and  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  Reciprocity  Act, 
which  was  a  modification  of  them,  it  was 
necessary  to  test  them  by  the  review  of  a 
considerable  period;  and  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House  he  would  do  so  by  the 
following  table  of  the 

Tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  Colo- 
nies.— Averages  of  the  first  three  years  of  each 
Decennial  Period,  commencing  with  1803,  the 
earliest  Period  given  in  Mr.  Porter's  Tables, 
in  which  1814  is  taken  instead  of  1813  in  second 
average,  owing  to  the  Records  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

n803  .     .     .  2,167,883 

1st  Period    .     .  \  1804  .     .     .  2,268,679 

(1805  .     .     .  2,283,442 


Average 


.  2,239,968 


Records  for  1813  destroyed  by  fire. 

f  1814  .     .    .  2,616,965 

2nd  Period    .     J  1815  .     .     .2,681,276 

(1816  .     .     .  2,783,933 


Average 2,604,068 

Increase  on  1st  Period  465,090  tons,  or  20  per 
cent. 

n824  .     .     .  2,669,687 
3rd  Period   .     .  i  1825  .     .     .  2,663,682 

(l82G  .     .     .  2,635,644 


Average 2,682,971 

Increase  of  tonnage  checked,  as  compared  with 
preceding  Period,  1814  to  1816,  by  the  action 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaties. 

Decrease  below  2nd  Period  111,087  tons,  or  3  J 
per  cent. 

(1834  .     .     .  2,716,100 

4th  Period    .    .  \  1835  .     .     .  2,783.761 

(l836  .    .     .  2,792,646 


Average 2,764,169 

Increase  over  3rd  Period,  181,198  tons,  or  8  per 
cent. 

n844  ,     .     .  3,637,231 

6th  Period    .     .^1846.    .     .3,714,061 

(1846  .     .     .  3,817,112 

Average 8,722,801 

Increase  over  4th  Period,  958,632  tons,  or  nearly 
3d  per  cent. 

He  thought  that  statement  must  fully  sa- 
tisfy the  House  that  our  tonnage  had  been 
increasing  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years 
under  our  present  laws;  and  now,  when 
•hipping  was  so  rapidly  increasing,  was 
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the  time  selected  by  the  Government  for 
striking  a  blow  at  the  whole  system. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  de- 
clared he  was  intent  upon  more  recipro- 
city, so  he  would  offer  the  Americans 
the  coasting  and  long- voyage  trades;  but 
he  admitted  that  even  if  this  country  gave 
up  the  coasting  trade,  the  Americans 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  The 
Americans  w&nted  a  free  trade  with  our 
colonies;  and  in  his  opinion  such  an  ad- 
vantage ought  not  to  be  conceded  to  them ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  considered 
the  colonial  trade  ought  to  be  confined  to 
British  shipping:  to  give  up  that,  went  be- 
yond the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  ideas  of 
reciprocity.  To  suppose  that  we  could 
drive  the  American  liners  off  the  long  voy- 
age by  opening  to  them  our  coasting  trade 
in  exchange  for  theirs,  was  indeed  a  wild 
speculation — to  suppose,  in  any  case,  that 
the  Americans  would  not  have  the  best  of 
the  bargain — to  suppose  they  would  open 
their  coasting  trade  to  us  without  our  open- 
ing the  colonial  trade  to  them — was  expect- 
ing far  more  easy  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  than  any  experience  of  that 
keensighted  people  justified.  Now,  were 
the  United  States  rivals  we  ought  to  de- 
spise or  trifle  with  ?  Let  them  look  at  the 
comparative  increase  of  the  shipping  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  in  the  years 
1815,  182o,  1835,  1845,  and  1847.     It 


British. 

American. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In  1815    . 

.     .  2,681,276     . 

.  1,368.127 

1825    . 

.     .  2,663,682     . 

.  1,423,111 

1835    . 

.     .  2.783,761     . 

.  1,824,940 

1846    . 

.     .  3,714,061     . 

.  2,839,046 

1847    . 

.     .  3,962,624     . 

.  2,831,046 

The  increase  of  British  shipping,  therefore^ 
within  the  last  two  years  had  been  238,462 
tons;  the  increase  of  American  422,044 
tons;  the  American  increase  was  nearly 
double  the  British.  If,  then,  they  added 
the  fresh  stimulus  to  American  shipping 
which  would  be  afforded  by  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  navigation  laws,  they  would 
soon  find  England  rivalled  by  America. 
Already  the  American  shipping  had  been 
increasing  at  a  rate  which,  if  our  shipping 
interest  should  be  depressed  by  legislatiYe 
enactments,  might  soon  leave  England  lag- 
ging behind  in  respect  to  maritime  great- 
ness ;  and  in  an  official  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1847>  appears 
the  following  return  :•— 
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<SUtement  Bhowing  what  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  would  be  in  1850,  if  during  each  of  the 
ten  succeeding  years  the  per  ccntago  of  aug- 
mentation were  the  same  as  during  the  last 
year : — 

Tons. 

1847 2,839,046 

1848 3,145,993 

1849 3,486,075 

1850 3,863,920 

1851 4,281,650 

An  amount  exceeding  our  present  tonnage. 

If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  believed  Smith's 
theory  lo  be  right,  why  did  they  not  adopt 
his  opinion  when  he  stated  the  limits  within 
which  the  theory  of  free  trade  could  in  his 
opinion  be  safely  applied  to  this  country  ? 
And  if  they  so  much  reverenced  Mr. 
Huskisson's  principles,  why  did  they  en- 
deavour to  strike  from  the  Statute-book 
those  very  laws  which  he  enacted  for 
the  benefit  of  this  country  ?  If  they 
adopted  the  assertion  that  **  this  country 
cannot  safely  bear  a  rival  in  maritime 
greatness  on  equal  terms,"  how  far  less 
could  they  expect  in  safety  to  see  her  out- 
stripped? And  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had 
shown  that,  if  the  Americans  progressed 
in  their  marine  for  the  years  to  come  as 
they  had  in  the  few  years  past,  the  time 
was  near  at  hand  when  they  would  equal 
this  country.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
idea  entertained  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
of  the  manner  in  which  England  ought  to 
negotiate  with  foreigners  amounted  to  this, 
that  the  Legislature  and  the  Government 
were  to  give  up  the  whole  question,  and 
then  go  and  beg  on  the  Continent  for  re- 
ciprocal action,  for  some  return  for  the 
sacrifices  they  had  made.  He  (Mr.  New- 
degate) knew  no  better  criterion  of  the 
value  of  the  navigation  laws  than  the  con- 
duct of  America,  and  her  position  with  re- 
spect to  other  countries.  The  system  was 
that  of  strict  reciprocity.  She  concluded 
treaties  with  other  countries  on  precisely 
the  terms  granted  by  those  countries.  She 
held  to  the  old  Mosaic  principle  of  **  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  The 
Americans  dealt  with  countries,  some  of 
which  had  navigation  laws  and  some  had 
none.  Ho  held  in  his  hands  a  statement 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  in  which  the  coun- 
tries were  set  forth  with  which  America 
treated  on  terms  of  reciprocity;  those  in 
which  navigation  laws  were  in  force;  and 
those  in  which  they  were  not.  Those 
which  had  navigation  laws  were  Britain, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. And,  firstly,  of  the  trade  of  the 
British  empire  with   the  United  States, 


calculated  in  dollars ;  83,754,552  dollars 
worth   was  earned  in   American   vessels, 
whilst  in  vessels  not  American  the  value 
was  24,108,184  dollars;    thus  showing  a 
proportion  of  78  per  cent  in  American  ves- 
sels, and  in  the  vessels  of  other  nations  of 
only  22  per  cent;  of  the  trade  with  Hol- 
land, 3,703,761   in  American  vessels,  and 
1,491,272  in  vessels  not  American,  being 
a  proportion  of  73  per  cent  of  American 
vessels  to  27  per  cent  of  vessels  belonging 
to  other  countries.     In  order  not  to  detain 
the  House,  he  would  state  merely  the  re- 
sult per  cent  with  regard  to  the  remaining 
countries.     Of  the  trade  with  Belgium  64 
per  cent  was  carried  in  American  vessels, 
and  36  per  cent  in  foreign  vessels.     Swe- 
den and  Norway,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  a  strong  protective  system  in  their  fa- 
vour, showed  a  proportion  of  40  per  cent 
in  American  vessels,  and  60  per  cent  in 
vessels  of  foreign  countries,  including  their 
own.     He  now  came  to  countries  that  had 
not  the  advantage  of  the  protection  of  na- 
vigation laws,  and  he  found  the  result  to 
be  still  more  in  favour  of  America.     The 
trade  between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
gave  a  proportion  of  90  per  cent  carried  in 
American   vessels,  and  only   10  per  cent 
carried  in  other  vessels,  including  those  of 
Russia.    Between  Denmark  and  her  colo- 
nies and  the  United  States,  95  per  cent  of 
the  trade  was  carried  in  United  States'  ves- 
sels, and  only  5  per  cent  in  other  vessels. 
With  Austria,  84  per  cent  of  the  trade  was 
carried  in  American  vessels,  and  only  16  per 
cent  in  the  vessels  of  other  countries.     He 
had  already  stated  that  America  carried 
78  per  cent  of  the  trade  with  this  country, 
while  only  22  per  cent  was  conveyed  in 
the  ships  of  other  nations,  including  those 
of  Great  Britain;  and  he  had  also  shown 
the  still  smaller  proportion   that   nations 
not  having  the  protection  of  any  navigation 
laws   were  able  to  secure   in  their  com- 
merce with  the  United    States;    and,   he 
would  ask,  was  this  a  country  in  favour 
of  which  still  greater  facilities  should  be 
given?    He  held  in  his  hand  a  most  re- 
markable   statement    which    appeared    in 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer  of 
January  5,  1847,  with   reference   to   the 
commerce  of  the   United    States  for  the 
year  1846,  and  he  found  that  it  fully  cor- 
roborated  the  results  which  he  had  just 
quoted  from   the  Austrian  document.     It 
showed   that   of    the   whole  import  trade 
of  the  United  States,  106,008,173  dollars 
was  imported  in  American,  and  15,683,624 
in   foreign  vessels;    or  only  12  per  cent 
came  iu  foreign  vessels,  while  88  per  cent 
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was  carried  in  American  yessels.  Of  the 
export  trade,  23,507,483  dollars,  or  23  per 
cent,  was  carried  in  foreign  vessels;  and 
78,634,410  dollars,  or  77  per  cent,  in  Ame- 
rican. 

Dols. 
The  whole  trade  amounted  to      ...     223,833,690 
Carried  by  foreign  vessels  the  value  of  29,191,107 
Or  about  17^  per  cent,  and  American  82  J  per 
cent. 

He  was  anxious,  in  the  next  place,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  present 
state  of  the  trade  hetween  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  our 
colonies,  in  order  to  show  whether  Ame- 
rica needed  any  further  stimulus  in  that 
direction,  or  whether  she  was  not  already 
driving  a  sufficiently  large  trade  with  the 
colonies  of  this  country.  The  following 
will  show  the  imports  hy  the  United  States 
from  England  and  its  possessions  in  their 
own  and  foreign  vessels : — 

American     ^T^'^T 
eluding  Brit- 


vessseis. 

ish  Vessels. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

From  England 

37,299,036 

6,545,124 

ScotUnd 

735,743 

494,343 

Ireland 

12,216 

73,558 

Gibraltar 

27,806 

Malta 

21.589 

British  East  In- 

dies 

1,361,345 

Cape  of  Good 

lope 

81,686 

British  Ilondu- 

ras 

207,997 

Guiana 

12,561 

Mauritius     ... 

22,023 

West  Indies  ... 

555,953 

833,671 

40,337,955         7,946,703 

Thus  the  Americans  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  possessions  84 
per  cent  in  their  own  vessels,  and  16  per 
cent  in  foreign. 

EXPOBTB   OF  THE    UnITED   StaTES   IN  DOLLARS. 

American.         Foreign. 
Dollars.  Dollars. 

To  England  ...      31,274,643       11,506,976 

Scotland  ...  887,202  756,128 

Ireland  ...        1,031,443  45,565 

Gibraltar  ...  451,882  11,359 

Malta  ...  33,754 

British  East  In- 
dies ...  264,145  6,455 
Cape     of    Good 

Hope  ...  23,713 

Mauritius         ...  26,356 

Australia         ...  48,783 

Honduras         ...  325,194 

British    Guiana  464,129  87,539 

West  Indies  4,221,598  693,485 

„  North  Ame- 
rican colo- 
nies       ...  3,536,462         2,506,204 


Dols.  42,579,604       15,618,711 


The  Americans  had  thus  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  possessions — 

74  per  cent  in  their  own  Tessels,  and 
26        „       in  foreign. 

But  taking  their  entire  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  possessions,  we 
find  that  the  whole  trade  was  carried  on — 

79  per  cent  hy  their  own  vessels,  and 
21        „       by  foreign,  including  British. 

Thus,  though  England  had  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  it  was  clear 
that  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side; 
and  he  would  ask  whether  it  was  reason- 
ahle  that,  hecause  they  were  asked  to  do 
so  hy  a  Power  which  had  so  much  profited 
hy  the  treaty  that  now  existed,  they  should 
strike  down  the  whole  system  under  which 
the  commerce  of  this  country  was  encou- 
raged ?  By  the  return  which  he  had  auoted 
from  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  it  appeared  that, 
taking  the  whole  trade  hetween  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
year  1846,  no  less  than  78  per  cent  was 
carried  in  American  vessels,  and  only  22 
per  cent  in  vessels  other  than  American; 
and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  nearly  the 
Austrian  account  tallied  with  that  from  the 
Ifew  York  Herald,  proving  hoth  essentially 
accurate.  He  was  afraid  that  he  had 
wearied  the  House  with  these  details;  hut 
he  wished  to  show  that  they  were  not  deal- 
ing fairly  with  the  question,  when  they 
spoke  of  reciprocity  of  trade  with  the 
United  States.  He  wished  in  the  next 
place  to  allude  for  a  moment  to  the  com- 
munication that  had  heen  made  hy  M. 
Bunsen  to  the  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  That  communication  had 
heen  properly  descrihed  as  a  threat  towards 
this  country.  M.  Bunsen  says,  in  a  note 
addressed  to  Lord  Palmerstou,  dated  May 
10,  1847— 

"  The  Treaty  of  1841  does  not  allow  Prussia, 
as  the  aggrieved  interests  and  public  opinion  in 
Germany,  which  powerfully  supports  those  inte- 
rests, would  require,  to  restrict  in  an  analogous 
manner  the  admission  of  British  ships ;  for  the 
second  article  of  this  treaty  accords  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  right  of  the  most  favoured  nation  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  sugar  and  rice.  Tho 
expiration  of  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year  will  restore  that  liberty  to  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment, and  a  change  in  the  laws  affecting  na- 
vigation has  been  the  subject  of  its  serious  consi- 
deration. The  nomination  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  examine  the  English  navigation 
laws,  and  to  report  during  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament  thereupon,  has  nevertheless  held  out 
to  the  Prussian  Government  a  hope  that  Great 
Britain  will,  at  no  remote  period,  by  means  of  a 
general  legislative  measure,  cause  the  restrictions 
to  disappear  which  at  present  weigh  upon  Germaa 
navigation  and  commerce,  and  which  so  notori- 
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wmj  impede  the  development  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  co.untries." 

The  onl  J  meaning  of  that  communication  was 
— Under  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty, 
there  were  certain  restrictions  hy  which  the 
carriage  of  particular  articles,  such  as  sugar 
and  rice,  from  England  to  the  ports  of  the 
Zollverein,  were  resenredfor  British  yessels; 
and  they  were  now  told,  *'  Yield  up  those 
restrictions,  or  else  the  Zollyerein  will  in- 
crease the  restrictive  duties  on  your  manu- 
factures.*' But  there  was  nothing  like 
an  offer  of  a  concession  in  case  of  Great 


Britain  yielding  to  this  demand.  And  he 
would  heg  to  remind  them  that  the  ZolWe- 
rein  had  constantly  acted  on  its  own  policy, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  system  which 
was  now  recommended  to  the  House  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  hon. 
Member  here  read,  from  a  return  he  had 
moved  for,  the  following  list  of  the  recent 
changes  in  the  Import  Duties  imposed  by 
the  German  Commercial  Union  which  af- 
fected the  principal  exports  of  this  coun- 
try :- 


IMPORT  DUTIES  IMPOSED  BY  THE  COMMERCIAL  GERMAN  UNION. 


Old  Duty. 


New  Duty, 


£  8.  d, 

free 

0    3  0 

0    9  0 

0    3  0 

0    0  0 

0  18  0 

0    9  0 

0    9  0) 

0     1  6J 


1  10    0 


1  10     0 

3     6     0 
8    6    0 


'4  10    0 


0  0 
0  3 
0  1 
0    0 

0  tt 

1  13 
0     6 


£   8,    d. 


0     1 
0     4 

0  18 
0    9 

0    7 


0    9    0 

0  12     0 

1  10     0 


7  10    0 


15  0     0 

0  18    0 

16  10    0 


7  10    0 


0    6  0 

0  15  0 

0     9  0 

0  12  0 

0  12  0 

3     0  0 

0     9  0 


Articles. 


Iron  (and  Steel),  raw  per  cwt.  ...  imposed        

Iron,  pig,  rail,  Ac per  cwt. ...    raised  50  percent 

Iron,  weighing  lees  than  1  cwt.  per  cwt. . . .    raised  1 00  per  cent 

Iron  for  fellies  of  locomotives,  per  cwt. ...    raised  200  per  cent 
Iron,  less  than  one-half  square 

inch  pcrcwt. ...  reduced      17  per  cent 

Iron,  ship  chains pcrcwt, ...  reduced    100  percent 

Steel,  pdished  plates  per  cwt. . . .    raised  25  per  cent 

{Glass, coloured  pcrcwt....    raised  200percentl 

Glass,  painted    pcrcwt....    raised  2,000|per cent) 

HABSRnASHERT  AND  IIARDWABES. 

Ornaments  of  dress,  toilette, 
Ac. ;  Needles,  knitting,  Ac. ; 
Varnished  wares  of  metal, 

Ac pcrcwt....    raised  400percent 

Gold  and  Silver  Leaf,  imita- 
tion    pcrcwt....    raised    1,000  per  cent 

Furs,  Coverlets,  Ac per  c wt. . . .  reduced  75  per  cent 

Ribhons,  silk    pcrcwt....    raised  lOOperccnt 

WOOLLEN  MANTTFACUURES. 

Printed  Goods,  Shawls,  Lace, 

Embroiderj,  Ac; pcrcwt....    raised  75  percent 

UN  EN,  NAMBLT : — 

Yarn,  raw raised  1,100  per  cent 

Bleached  or  dyed raised  400percent 

Boiled  with  ashes raised  500percent 

Thread raised  100  per  cent 

Manufiictures, raw  raised  lOOperccnt 

Manu&cturcs,  bleached,  Ac raised  90  per  cent 

Cotton  Twist,  unbleached  raised  50  per  cent 


Date  of  Alter- 
ation. 


1844...Sept.  1 
1844...Sept.  1 
1844...Scpt.  1 
1844...Sept.  1 

1846...Sept.  1 
1846...  Jan.  1 
1846...  Jan.  1 

1846...  Jan.  1 


1846...  Jan.  1 

1846...  Jan.  1 
1846...  Jan.  1 
1846...  Jan.  1 


1846.  .  Jan.  1 


1847...  Jan.  1 

1847...  Jan.  1 

1847...  Jan.  I 

1847...  Jan.  1 

1848...  Jan.  1 

1847...  Jan.  1 

1847...  Jan.  1 


Now  these  were  changes  affecting  onr  ex- 
ports made  of  late  years  in  the  tariff  of  the 
Zollvcrein;  in  the  councils  of  which  Prus- 
sian inflnence  predominated.  They  were 
nearly  all  highlr  restrictive,  and  Russia 
was  the  Power  that  came  to  that  House  to 
ask  for  a  relaxation  of  our  restrictive  sys- 
tem, and  hefore  whom  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  going  to  how  down.  That 
was  the  treatment  which  was  to  wring 
consent  from  England.  Because  Prussia 
menace  as  with  the  rejection  of  our  manu- 


factures from  their  markets,  that  House 
was  asked  immediately  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  concession  for  which  she 
asked,  and,  hy  so  doing,  to  strike  down 
the  very  system  upon  which  our  maritime 
supremacy  was  hased.  Of  all  the  argu- 
ments that  had  heen  urged  in  favour  of 
this  question*  that  which  grated  most  upon 
his  feelings  was  the  one  urged  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  character  of  our  shipowners 
and  seamen.  The  contradictory  and  ex 
parte  character  of  the  documents  presented 
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to  the  Iloiise  on  that  subject,  had  been  ex- 
posed })y  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley),  whose  great 
characteristic  was  this,  that  he  had  a  more 
innate  love  and  clear  conception  of  that 
which  was  due  to  justice  to  every  man  and 
every  class — he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  said  it 
without  exception,  and  without  offence — 
than  any  Member  in  that  House.  He 
begged  to  refer  the  House  to  one  docu- 
ment out  of  the  contradictory  pieces  of 
evidence  which  had  been  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  making  out  a  case  in  favour  of 
this  proposed  change.  The  Consul  at  Bre- 
men said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  superA'ision  of  our  seamen  was  not  so 
regular  as  that  of  other  nations,  and  the 
Ensjlish  Government  might  take  blame 
upon  itself  that  the  means  of  supervision 
were  relaxed;  and  the  same  Consul  said 
that  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  calum- 
nies that  had  been  uttered  against  the 
British  shipping  interest.  He  thus  em- 
phatically stated  his  opinion — 

"  But  there  is  another  reason  why  British  ves- 
sels are  erie<l  dovm  by  British  merchants  and 
others,  and  wherehy  not  only  British  owners  arc 
injured,  but  shipwrights,  ropemakers,  chain  and 
anchonnakers,  and  in  fact  every  species  of  me- 
chanics who  gain  their  livelihood  by  ship-work 
arc  losers,  and  foreign  sailors  taught  to  compete 
with  British. 

"  I  allude  to  the  great  and  increasing  invest- 
ment of  British  capital  in  foreign  vessels,  in  coun- 
tries where  reciprocity  treaties  exist.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  the  exact  amount,  but  most  of 
the  foreign  vessels  which  trade  to  America — Aus- 
trian, Prussian,  Argentine,  Ac. — are,  more  or  less, 
in  fact  sailing  for  account  and  risk  of  British 
owners,  who  have,  under  the  pretext  of  mortgage 
or  otherwise,  invested  their  property  in  ships  un- 
dor  these  flags,  because  they  enjoy  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  British  vessels,  whilst  the  original  etwt 
is  much  less,  and  the  wages  of  the  men  and  price 
of  provisions  considerably  lower. 

"  These  facts  are  naturally  diifieult  to  j)rove, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  truth. 

"  Ihe  way  of  employing  their  capital  l>eing  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  the  Prussians,  they  natur- 
ally follow  the  pjitli  which  British  enterprise  has 
pointed  out  to  them  ;  and  when  the  British  mer- 
chants and  others  cry  out  against  ships  sailing 
under  the  British  flag,  and  give  other  flags  a 
liighcr  freight,  they  arc  doubtlessly  very  often  in- 
fluenced by  the  wish  of  giving  the  best  fivights  to 
ships  in  which  they  are  themselves  privately  in- 
terested.    Htnc  illtJB  lacrj/ma  ! 

"  British  capital  is  mining  British  prosperity. 
It  is  tho  same  in  all  branches.  Almost  all  the 
machinory  by  which  tho  Zollvcrcin  is  rivalling 
and  outdoing  England,  in  tho  nuinufiicturing  line, 
is  English — tho  best  workmen  Englishmen ;  and 
one  maaj  look  whero  one  will,  British  intelligence 
is  undermining  British  prosperity. " 

And  did  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  expect  that  investment  of  Bri- 


tish capital  in  foreign  vessels  wonld  be  less 
when  the  navigation  laws  were  repealed  ? 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  British  capi- 
tal was  ruining  British  prosperity  in  all  the 
departments  of  commerce  throughout  the 
world.  The  best  workmen  of  England 
were  carried  away  to  foreign  States,  and 
there  employed  by  British  capital:  thus 
British  intelligence  was  undermining  Bri- 
tish prosperity.  Ho  contended  that,  if 
this  measure  were  passed,  greater  facili- 
ties would  be  given  to  the  investment  oi 
British  capital  in  foreign  countries;  and  he 
did,  therefore,  urge  upon  those  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  againai 
the  navigation  laws  well  to  consider  whe« 
ther  they  might  not  be  liable  to  the  impu- 
tation of  seeking  to  aggrandise  the  capital 
which  they  already  possessed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  England's  dearest  interests.  He 
begged  hon.  Members  who  had  manifestec 
the  most  zeal  in  this  agitation  to  considei 
well  whether  they  were  pursuing  a  verj 
patriotic  course;  whether  they  were  seek 
ing  a  great  legislative  change,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  advancing  the  general  interests 
of  this  empire,  but  merely  of  increasing 
the  gains  of  one  class  or  department,  tc 
the  injury  of  the  nation  at  large.  He 
would  warn  hon.  Gentlemen  on  tho  Minis 
terial  benches  that  the  great  bulk  of  tlu 
people  of  this  country  were  beginning  U 
look  with  extreme  jealousy  upon  the  mo 
tives  of  those  who  advocated  the  free-trad< 
policy.  What  had  the  advocates  of  th< 
Manchester  school  to  tender  to  the  Hous< 
as  an  evidence  of  their  success  in  legisla 
tion?  Ilad  we  not  around  us  distress — 
almost  insurrection  ?  Had  we  not  discon 
tent  ?  Had  we  not  a  rising  agitation  foi 
unconstitutional  changes  ?  Had  we  no 
a  menacing  populace?  Had  we  not  po 
verty  amongst  our  merchants  ?  He  woulc 
ask  them,  then,  with  what  face  came  thej 
to  tho  House  to  urge  the  Legislature  t< 
sanction  this  further  abuse  of  that  theorj 
which  they  called  free  trade  ?  They  mighl 
be  democrats;  but  was  not  Cromwell  i 
democrat,  and  yet  ho  founded  the  naviga- 
tion laws.  Was  not  Adam  Smith  a  free 
trader,  and  yet  he  supported  them  ?  Wae 
not  Mr.  Huskisson  entitled  to  be  consi< 
dered  a  liberal  politician;  and  he  stated  his 
belief,  that  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
navigation  laws  depended  our  national  in- 
dependence. He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would 
conclude  by  asking  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  to  consider  seri- 
ously whether  the  measure  would  brin^ 
honour  on  his  grey  hairs,  and  whethei 
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generations  yet  to  come  would  have  to 
thank  him,  or  curse  him,  for  having  per- 
severed neglecting  all  evidence  on  what  he 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  called  the  system  of  pro- 
gress, and  find  that  this  miscalled  '*  pro- 
gress **  ought  to  have  heen  more  appro- 
priately termed  the  **  road  to  ruin.*' 

Mr.  WAWN  said:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  has  stated  that  the  shipowners 
of  this  country  do  not  like  reciprocity 
treaties.  The  hon.  Member  for  Westbury 
has  quoted  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  as  evidence  in  their  favour;  but  he 
omitted  to  state  that  the  South  Sea  fishery 
has  been  taken  from  us  by  the  Americans. 
Denmark  has  increased  her  tonnage  since 
1824  with  this  country  391  per  cent,  while 
our  trade  has  increased  only  200  per  cent. 
Sweden  and  Norway  have  increased  40 
per  cent,  whilst  we  have  decreased  300 
per  cent.  Prussia  has  increased  100  per 
cent:  our  trade  has  decreased.  And  where 
is  the  reciprocity  in  salt  ?  Each  successive 
Government  has  fallen  short  of  its  duty  in 
not  getting  that  grievance  redressed.  Since 
the  treaty  with  Russia  in  1842  the  Russian 
tonnage  has  increased  168  per  cent,  and 
ours  only  58  per  cent.  The  shipowners 
have  good  grounds  for  complaining  of  the 
exemption  in  that  treaty  in  favour  of  Rus- 
sian vessels  from  navigation  dues  in  Rus- 
sian ports  for  the  first  three  years.  Then 
there  is  the  Russian  Company  imposing 
taxes  (I  will  not  say  legally)  upon  British 
ships.  This  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  abolished;  and  an  assurance  ought 
now  to  be  given  to  that  efiect.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  committed  a  great  blunder 
in  1841,  when  it  proposed  to  the  House  a 
duty  of  20^.  per  load  upon  Canadian  timber. 
In  proposing  to  levy  that  tax  upon  our 
colonial  timber  it  made  a  blunder,  as  it  has 
made  one  now,  in  proposing  that  ships  built 
in  Baltic  or  other  foreign  ports  should 
come  in  duty  free,  whilst  the  shipbuilder 
in  this  country,  building  a  ship  of  similar 
timber,  has  a  duty  imposed  upon  him. 
Many  such  blunders  I  believe  there  will  be 
before  the  Government  tumbles  through. 
If  these  resolutions  are  sanctioned  by  the 
House,  I  trust  that  the  measure  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  introduces  thereupon 
will  bear  its  proper  title.  It  should  be 
styled  "  An  Act  to  encourage  shipbuild- 
ing in  foreign,  in  preference  to  British 
ports."  There  are  two  other  measures 
which  have  been  introduced — twin  mea- 
sures, bearing  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
|>re8eiit  one — which  have  not  yet   been 


printed,  although  read  a  first  time  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  of  May ;  but  the  Go- 
vernment appears  to  have  no  desire  to 
proceed  with  them,  until  it  knows  the 
fate  of  the  present  measure.  We  shall  be 
kept  in  the  dark  until  that  is  known ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  debate  should 
close  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  favour 
of  the  Ministerial  proposition,  these  two 
Bills  will  be  printed  and  circulated  with 
the  Votes  of  to-morrow.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  has  argued  in  favour  of  admitting 
the  Americans  to  the  coasting  trade  of  this 
country.  You  may  theorise  and  philoso- 
phise as  much  as  you  like  upon  this 
question ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that 
if  the  Government  measure  be  passed, 
not  only  will  our  colonial  shipping  be 
ruined,  but  even  our  very  coasting  trade 
will  be  destroyed.  What  benefits  do  you 
expect  to  reap  from  the  yielding  up  of 
our  colonial  trade  to  the  American  ship- 
owners ?  But  notwithstanding  all  that  I  or 
other  hon.  Members  may  urge,  1  know  very 
well  that  there  is  a  class  in  this  House  on 
whom  arguments  will  have  no  avail,  if  op- 
posed to  their  immediate  interests,  and 
who,  once  they  get  the  wedge  in,  will  be 
sure  to  drive  it  home.  And  who  will  get 
the  coasting  trade?  Certainly  not  the 
Americans — but  the  Danes,  Norwegians, 
and  Swedes,  whose  rivers,  for  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  are  ice-bound,  when 
they  cannot  employ  their  vessels;  and  they, 
of  course,  will  very  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  of  commerce  which  the 
coasting  trade  of  this  country  will  afford 
them.  They  will  certainly  come  here,  and 
destroy  our  coasting  trade.  Now  that  trade 
has,  by  the  mislegislation  of  this  House, 
been  too  much  injured  already.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  might 
have  bestowed  some  thought  upon  that 
trade.  Instead  of  dealing  with  it  as  he 
intends,  he  ought  to  have  proposed  a  mea- 
sure for  exempting  it  from  some  of  its  bur- 
dens— the  light-dues,  &c.,  which  amount 
to  more  than  5  per  cent  upon  the  capital 
of  the  vessels  employed.  And  1  well  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  why  1  claim 
those  exemptions  on  behalf  of  the  coasting 
trade.  It  is  not  merely  because  1  appre- 
hend danger  from  the  Norwegians  or  the 
Swedes;  the  danger  is  from  within;  the 
danger  is  from  what  I  call  an  abuse  of  the 
Parliamentary  powers  given  to  railways. 
I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood.  There 
are  certain  parties  —  railway  companies 
or  their  directors — who  come  before  this 
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House,  and  stato  (not  upon  oath)  to  the 
Committees,  that  certain  tolls  ought  to  he 
granted  by  Parliament  along  certain  parts 
of  their  line,  so  as  to  give  the  shareholders 
a  sufficient  interest  to  induce  them  to  carry 
on  the  undertaking.  But  how  is  that  pri- 
vilege used  ?  Is  it  fairly  used  ?  The  un- 
dertaking for  which  they  obtain  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  is  eventually  carried 
along  the  coasts  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
absorb  the  coasting  trade.  And  the  better 
to  enable  the  railway  companies  to  drivo 
the  shipping  in  that  trade  out  of  the 
market,  they  in  some  instances  carry 
heavy  goods  at  a  halfpenny  a  ton  per  mile 
— ^levying  threepence  per  mile  upon  first- 
class  passengers,  to  make  up  for  the  dis- 
advantages to  which  the  proprietors  sub- 
ject themselves,  until  they  succeed  in  ruin- 
ing their  rivals  on  the  sea.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  pilotage.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford states,  that  he  is  ready  to  join  in  any 
fair  proposition  for  an  alteration  of  the 
pilotage  laws,  as  well  as  the  revision  of  the 
light-dues.  I  want  to  know  why  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  manifest  the  same 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  that  subject  when 
he  was  in  office,  and  when  this  very  ques- 
tion was  forced  upon  his  attention.  On 
July  28,  1845,  when  a  report  on  a  Bill 
affecting  the  shipping  interest  was  made, 
I  got  these  words  inserted : — 

"  Tliat  a  British  ship  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
and  which  shall  have  discharged  its  cargo  at  any 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  take  a  pilot  when  proceeding  in  ballast 
to  any  other  port  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Now,  as  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  wish  to  observe  that  he, 
with  the  aid  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  then  Government,  struck 
those  words  out  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
Bill.  I  cannot  have  much  faith  in  an  hon. 
Member  who  acts  so  inconsistently — but 
it  may  bo  with  an  eye  for  office.  Such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  one  so  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Uousc,  is 
trifling  with  this  important  subject.  With 
regard  to  one  of  the  other  questions  before 
the  House — the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund 
Bill — I  wish  to  know  why  it  is  kept  in  the 
dark  ?  Does  the  Government  intend  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  shipping  interest  ?  I  also 
wish  to  know  if  the  Government  intends  to 
abolish  the  timber  duties,  so  far  as  the 
shipping  interest  is  concerned  ?  I  wish  to 
have  these  questions  answered.  I  oppose 
the  Government  scheme,  because  I  think  it 
is  fraught  with  danger.     As  to  the  ques- 


tion of  impressment,  I  am  old  enough 
remember  the  miseries  inflicted  on  seam< 
and  their  families  by  the  pressgangs,  b 
will  not  say  that  circumstances  may  n 
arise  which  will  render  the  operation 
that  system  necessary.  What  made  us  i: 
dependent  of  foreigners  during  the  la 
war?  It  was  not  free  trade  with  forei^ 
countries.  It  was  that  we  had  colonie 
loyal,  wealthy,  and  powerful,  and  also  { 
excellent  mercantile  marine.  Was  not  oi 
mercantile  marine  at  that  time  a  powerf 
auxiliary  ?  The  fact  cannot  be  denie 
Every  Englishman  will  feel  proud  to  a 
knowledge  it.  I  will  not  longer  deta 
the  House,  hut  thank  hon.  Members  f 
the  patience  with  which  they  have  listeni 
to  me. 

Viscount  INGESTRE,inadebate  of  sm 
importance,  and  involving  interests  of  bu< 
magnitude,  would  not  have  intruded  hie 
self  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  bi 
for  the  connexion  which  he  had  with  tl 
Navy  of  this  country;  and  he  trusted  thj 
circumstance  would  plead  his  excuse  f 
the  few  observations  which  ho  was  aboi 
to  offer.  The  first  thing  he  wished  to  sta 
was,  that  in  a  question  of  so  much  magv 
tude,  and  involving  such  mighty  interes 
— involving  the  maritime  supremacy  of  th 
country — a  supremacy  which  had  lasti 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  which  had  a 
tained  its  zenith  under  the  present  syste 
— the  Government  was  bound,  before  th< 
asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  tl 
law,  to  show  a  case  of  urgent  and  perm 
nent  necessity  for  so  radical  and  sweepii 
a  change.  But  he  had  not  heard  a  sing 
sentence  from  any  Member  of  the  Gover 
ment  showing  the  urgency  or  necessity  f 
such  a  change,  nor,  indeed,  any  just  cam 
for  the  introduction  of  the  present  me 
sure.  Hon.  Members  opposite  talked  vei 
largely  of  the  defects  of  the  present  ay 
tem.  Why  did  they  not  point  out  thoi 
defects  ?  They  were  bound  to  do  so  bofo] 
they  asked  the  Legislature  to  alter  a  ay 
tem  which  had  been  identified  with  U 
maritime  superiority  of  the  country — ^i 
other  words,  with  the  existence  of  tl 
country  itself.  Let  those  hon.  Gontlemc 
put  their  fingers  upon  those  defects,  ai 
he,  for  one,  would  be  the  first  to  assist  j 
removing  them.  But  surely  it  was  not  m 
cessary,  because  a  patient  was  ill,  thi 
they  should  give  him  a  medicine  whic 
would  kill  him  ?  He  did  not  purpose  i 
enter  into  any  commercial  or  statistical  d( 
tails,  and  would  only  slightly  touch  upc 
the  commercial  part  of  the  question.     li 
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felt  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  give  every 
resistance  he  could  to  a  measure  which,  in 
his  conscience,  he  believed  would  be  most 
detrimental  to  the  maritime  power  of  this 
country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  said,  and 
no  doubt  said  sincerely,  that  he  would  cut 
off  his  right  hand  sooner  than  that  right 
hand  should  be  instrumental  in  framing  a 
Bill  which  was  to  destroy  or  injure  the 
maritime  power  of  England.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  supported  his 
opinion  with  facts  which  brought  conviction 
to  his  (Viscount  Ingestre's)  mind.  He 
begged  to  remind  the  House  that  the  evi- 
dence was  incomplete,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Lords'  Committee  was 
not  yet  finished.  Now,  he  thought  this 
fact  of  itself  ought  to  induce  them  to  post- 
pone their  decision.  It  was  most  tlanger- 
ous  to  introduce  topics  which  might  cause 
a  collision  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament; and  the  least  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  do  would  be  to  wait  for  the  re- 
port of  the  Lords*  Committee  before  they 
decided  upon  this  question.  Much  had 
been  said  about  the  evidence  of  Sir  James 
Stirling  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  last  Session;  but  he  (Viscount 
Ingestre)  was  of  opinion  that  the  experi- 
ence and  the  judgment  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  naval  officers  were  contrary  to 
that  evidence.  He  would  be  sorry  to  re- 
gard this  entirely  as  a  commercial  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  like  to  look  upon  it  as 
one  merely  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
It  involved  higher  considerations;  and  he 
felt  bound  in  duty  to  his  country  to  resist 
the  attempt  now  made  to  sacrifice  those 
higher  considerations  —  the  dignity,  the 
power,  and  the  high  maritime  position  of 
Great  Britain — to  the  theory  of  free  trade. 
And,  after  all,  were  their  free-trade  schemes 
so  successful  as  to  justify  them  in  calling 
upon  Parliament  to  carry  them  to  a  still 
greater  extent  ?  He  denied  it.  What  had 
they  seen  for  the  last  two  or  three  years — 
free-trade  years  ?  Bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
By  the  operation  of  their  free-trade  princi- 
ples, the  money  was  exported  from  this 
coimtry,  and  great  distress  and  misery  had 
resulted  from  it.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury  (Mr.  Wilson)  said,  they  (the  Pro- 
tectionists) were  great  alarmists  when  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  proposed.  Very 
well;  what  then?  He  (Viscount  Ingestre) 
admitted  he  was  an  alarmist  then;  and, 
upon  the  same  principle,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  he  was  an  alarmist  now;  nor  had 
he  seen  anything  in  the  working  of  a  free 


trade  in  com  to  alter  his  former  views,  or 
to  forbid  his  being  an  alarmist.  He  wished 
to  call  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  mind  that 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  had  not  yet  been 
fully  tested.  Yes,  he  admitted  the  fact,  as 
extraordinary  and  accidental  circumstances 
had  raised  and  kept  up  the  price  of  corn,  and 
kept  the  farmers  in  comparative  comfort; 
but  the  first  good  harvest  under  a  different 
state  of  things  would  put  the  new  system 
to  the  test,  at  least  as  regarded  our  agri- 
culturists, and  their  ability  to  compete 
with  foreigners.  Well,  then,  if  they  pass* 
ed  from  the  com  question  to  the  colonial 
question,  what  did  they  find  in  the  position 
of  the  colonies  to  give  him  cause  for  exult> 
ing  in  the  operation  of  the  free-trade  prin- 
ciples? What  did  they  see  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies  but  bankmptcy  and  ruin, 
the  result  of  their  unfortunate  and  mis* 
guided  legislation?  There  was  a  toast 
which  used  to  be  always  drank  at  political 
dinners  in  the  old-fashioned  times,  "  Ships, 
Colonies,  and  Commerce;'*  but  he  feared 
that  toast  would  be  honoured  no  longer, 
at  least  by  the  Gentlemen  opposite.  The 
mercantile  navy  had  been  long  regarded 
as  the  nursery  and  nucleus  of  our  Navy ; 
they  were  the  men  who  afterwards  manned 
the  finest  of  our  vessels,  who  kept  the 
enemy  from  our  shores,  and  carried  the 
fiag  of  England  throughout  over  the  seas. 
But  it  appeared  this  old-fashioned  system 
was  to  last  no  longer.  All  was  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  our  pet  theory  of  free  trade. 
They  were  to  expose  their  fellow-subjects 
to  the  competition  of  the  wide  world,  and 
their  philanthropy  was  so  universal,  and  so 
chivalrous,  that,  in  order  to  benefit  all 
mankind,  they  would  min  themselves. 
He  was  not  opposed,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
heartily  wished,  that  a  good  feeling  should 
exist  between  nations ;  but  he  could  not 
forget  the  old  adage  that  "  charity  begins 
at  home;"  and  that,  as  other  countries 
have  only  looked  to  their  own  interests,  it 
was  their  duty  not  to  give  up  all  to  benefit 
strangers.  In  advocating  their  free-trade 
principles,  the  one  class  ever  alluded  to 
was  the  consumer.  It  was  very  proper  to 
think  of  the  consumer;  but  why  should 
they  quite  forget  the  producer? — at  least 
in  this  industrious  community,  where  the 
consumers  were  for  the  most  part  pro- 
ducers. Ho  had  presented  a  petition, 
signed  by  2,800  seamen,  masters,  and 
mates  of  vessels  in  the  port  of  London;  a 
petition  not  got  up  by  trick  or  intrigue, 
not  lying  at  the  comer  of  a  street  or  upon 
a  bridge,  to  which  all  passers  by  were  to* 
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licited  to  81^  their  names,  but  a  petition 
emanating  from  the  panic  feeling  of  a  large 
and  honest  class,  who  rushed  to  affix  their 
signatures  to  it.  The  petitioners  stated 
that  they  were  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, but  that  if  the  navigation  laws  were 
repealed,  they  feared  they  would  be  ob- 
liged to  seek  for  a  livelihood  by  engaging 
in  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations,  and  that 
when  a  war  broke  out,  they  might  perhaps 
be  then  in  the  service  of  the  enemy.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  British  seamen — he  thought  most 
erroneously.  It  surely  was  most  illogical, 
as  well  as  unfair,  to  judge  of  the  character 
of  a  whole  class  by  a  few  instances.  A 
few  cases  of  drunken  captains,  or  drunken 
mates,  were  pointed  out,  and  then,  for- 
sooth, they  were  called  upon  to  conclude 
that  the  whole  service  was  drunken  and 
irregular.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  be- 
cause there  was  an  occasional  drunken  sol- 
dier, or  drunken  railway  guard  to  be  seen, 
that  all  railway  officials  and  the  whole  army 
were  composed  of  drunkards.  His  experi- 
ence of  British  seamen  (and  it  was  consi- 
derable) led  him  to  believe  that  they  were, 
notwithstanding  some  exceptions,  a  well- 
behaved  and  industrious  body  of  men.  He 
thought  the  time  at  which  this  measure 
was  brought  forward  most  inopportune. 
When  he  looked  at  the  state  of  things  on 
the  Continent,  the  position  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, and  the  state  of  things  at  home,  he 
could  not  help  saying  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  mei*its  of  the  Government  scheme, 
the  moment  at  which  it  was  brought  for- 
ward was  singularly  ill  chosen.  In  the 
present  political  state  of  Europe  confidence 
was  placed  in  British  ships;  and  were  we 
to  give  up  voluntarily,  and  for  no  conside- 
ration, the  advantages  to  bo  derived  from 
the  state  of  things  ?  He  would  not  enter 
into  a  statement  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
expense  of  building  ships  here  and  in  fo- 
reign countries;  but  he  took,  as  admitted, 
the  broad  fact  that  the  expense  was  much 
greater,  and  would  be  so,  so  long  as  we 
had  duties  and  freights  on  our  timber. 
That  being  so,  the  consequence  of  th^  pre- 
sent measure  would  be,  that  the  capital  of 
our  shipowners  would  shift  its  allegiance 
and  be  employed  in  foreign  parts.  The 
effect  of  the  alteration  as  regarded  freights 
would  be,  that  the  Americans  would  get  all 
the  light  goods  and  profitable  freights,  and 
leave  to  the  British  shipowner  all  the  heavy 
freights,  such  as  sugar  and  goods  of  that 
less  profitable  class.  There  was  another 
point  well  worth  considering.     All  the  pre- 


sent restrictions  were  to  be  retained,  and  the 
British  merchant  would  therefore  employ 
foreign  ships,  because,  of  course,  they  would 
not  be  subject  to  British  burdens,  or  com- 
pelled to  sail  with  three-fourths  of  British 
seamen.  He  would,  therefore,  employ 
foreign  ships  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  time 
of  war  select  the  ships  of  some  neutral 
State.  He  would,  then,  leave  the  House 
to  infer  where  we  should  find  seamen  to 
man  our  fleets  and  defend  our  shoFOS.  He 
considered  it  was  especially  the  duty  of 
those  Members  of  the  Government  who 
were  connected  with  the  Admiralty — who 
had  the  charge  of  our  maritime  defences — 
to  consider  seriously  what  would  be  the 
result  in  this  respect.  He  was  no  advo- 
cate for  impressment,  but  ho  would  show 
the  House  a  strong  case  for  it.  In  Lord 
Campbeirs  Life  of  Lord  Loughborough^ 
Lord  Chancellor,  vol.  vi.  p.  127-8,  ap- 
peared the  following  remarkable  pas* 
sage: — 

"  June  28th,  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve, 
without  previous  notice,  he  moved  *  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  suspend  all  exemptions  firom 
impressment  into  the  Navy,  together  with  the 
right  of  those  impressed  to  sue  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  for  their  liberation.'  Will  you 
then  continue  these  impediments,  submit  to  an 
inferiority  at  sea,  allow  your  men-of-war  to  rot  in 
your  harbours,  and  trust  the  existence  of  this 
country  to  the  fiite  of  a  battle  on  shore  ?  So  con- 
fident does  the  Government  feel  in  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Parliament  on  this  occasion,  that  I  do 
not  scruple  to  tell  you,  that  the  unrestricted  im- 
pressment which  this  Bill  is  to  authorise,  is  begun 
— that  I  make  this  Motion  at  this  late  hour,  with- 
out notice,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  mea- 
sure effectual ;  and  that  I  hope,  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  Standing  Orders,  it  may  to-morrow  be 
carried  through  all  its  stages.  At  one  o'clock  the 
Bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  and  second 
time.  The  following  day  it  was  sent  to  the  Lords, 
and  on  the  third  it  received  the  Royal  Assent. 
The  victory  of  Rodney  was  the  consequence." 

Before  tho  Government  then  carried  a 
measure  so  vitally  affecting  our  maritime 
supremacy,  it  was  bound  to  bring  in  some 
substitute  for  that  body  from  which,  though 
by  means  of  the  pressgang,  we  had  hi- 
therto manned  our  fleet  and  defended  onr 
shores.  Sir  James  Stirling,  in  his  eyi- 
dence,  suggested  that  he  should  keep  up 
large  peace  establishments,  for  training 
seamen  to  man  our  fleets  in  time  of  war; 
but  what  would  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
the  economists,  who  held  extreme  opinions 
with  respect  to  a  standing  Army,  saj  to 
that?  The  hon.  Member  for  Westbury 
had  quoted,  the  other  evening,  a  great  de- 
crease in  our  tonnage  between  the  years 
1817  and  1823»  as  compared  with  1844, 
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1845,  1846;  and  with  respect  to  that,  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  had  pointed  out  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  that  decrease  in  the  fact 
that  the  country  had  just  emerged  from 
a  protracted  war,  in  which  large  numbers 
of  transports  had  been  employed,  and  other 
nations  which  had  been  compelled  to  make 
use  of  our  ships,  were  beginning  again  to 
employ  vessels  of  their  own.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  in  any  degree  attributable  to 
the  restrictions  then  in  force.  The  hon. 
Member  had  further  quoted  a  great  in- 
crease in  1846  in  our  tonnage;  but  he 
forgot  to  state  that  in  the  case  of  every 
country  where  there  was  a  reciprocity 
treaty,  the  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  had 
been  in  a  greater  proportion  than  our  own. 
A  good  deal  of  stress  had  been  laid  upon 
Mr.  Bancroft's  letter ;  but  the  declaration 
of  the  American  Minister  was  somewhat 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Bancroft  writes — 

"  The  removal  of  commercial  restrictions,  while 
it  would  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  material 
interests  of  both  countries,  could  not  but  give 
openings  to  still  further  relations  of  amity  be- 
tween them." 

The  tariff  of  the  United  States  of  1846 
was  highly  restrictive,  imposing  duties  on 
the  importation  of  every  article  of  British 
production,  varying  from  10  to  70  per  cent. 
Speaking  of  this  protective  tariff,  Mr. 
Polk,  in  his  address  to  Congress  on  the 
opening  of  the  present  Session,  says,  after 
describing  its  beneficial  effect  on  American 
interests — 

"  With  such  gratifying  evidences  of  prosperity, 
and  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1846,  every  consideration  of  public  policy 
recommends  that  it  shall  remain  unchanged.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  system  of  import  duties  which  is 
established  may  be  regarded  as  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  country,  and  that  the  great  interests 
affected  by  it  may  not  again  be  subject  to  be  in- 
juriously disturbed,  as  they  have  heretofore  been, 
by  frequent  and  sometimes  sudden  changes.'' 

Mr.  Polk  seemed  to  have  a  high  opinion 
of  the  beneficial  eftcct  of  productive  du- 
ties. He  demanded,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  the  industrial  classes  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  Government  should  not  has- 
tily make  so  great  a  change  without  prov- 
ing that  there  was  some  imperative  reason 
for  it.  They  had  already  ruined  more 
than  one  interest,  and  that  was  sufficient, 
he  should  imagine,  to  compel  them  to  be 
cautious.  It  had  been  said  that  we  must 
retrace  our  steps  ;  but  he  was  not  willing 
to  do  that  until  the  people  of  this  countrj 
were  satisfied  that  we  had  been  going  on 
in  the  wrong  direction ;  but  he  did  think 
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we  ought  to  have  a  little  more  experience 
before  we  pursued  those  steps  any  further. 
He  must  point  out,  before  he  sat  down, 
one  fact,  and  that  was,  that  we  were  not 
dealing  on  equal  terms  with  other  coun- 
tries.    We  had  great  colonial  possessions^ 
which  they  had  not,  and  which  we  must 
preserve.     Strip  this  country  of  her  home 
trade — and  her  home  trade  he  would  caU 
it — in  the  colonies,  and  what  trade  was  she 
likely  to  have  ?     We  had  raised  ourselves^ 
if  not  in  consequence  of  these  laws,  with 
their  assistance,  to  a  bright  maritime  con^ 
mercial  supremacy.     Were  we  lightly  to 
overturn  that  system  under  which  we  had 
prospered  so  much,  without  some  impera- 
tive reason  ?     He  implored  the  House  te 
;  pause  before  it  entered  upon  so  fatal  a 
I  course,  or  allowed  itself  to  be  hurried,  with 
I  what  ho  must  say  was  indecent  haste,  to 
;  sacrifice   a  patriotic   class  of  men.      He 
trusted  the  House  would  refuse  to  disturb 
^  the  capital  of  the  shipowners,  so  benefi- 
I  cially  employed  for  the  weal  of  the  coun* 
try;  and  that  it  would  never  be  made  the 
instrument  of  injury  to  that  maritime  inter-^ 
est  which  he  hoped  would  still  continue 
superior  to  that  of  all  other  nations. 

Lord  J.  HAY  was  sure  that  he  should 
not  in  vain  solicit  from  the  House  that  in* 
dulgence  which  they  never  failed  to  ex* 
tend  to  a  Member  addressing  it  for  the 
first  time,  particularly  as  he  intended  to 
confine  his  observations  to  those  subjects 
which  were  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  profession  to  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  belong.  His  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Ingestre),  following  the  example  of  every 
hon.  Member  who  had  spoken  against  this 
measure,  had  limited  his  observations  prin* 
cipally  to  the  efi^ect  which  it  was  calculated 
to  produce  on  the  naval  power  of  thia 
country.  He  was  willing  to  concede  to  hit 
noble  Friend  that  the  naval  power  of  thia 
and  of  every  other  country  must  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  its  commercial  pros« 
I  perity;  and  if  he  could  believe  for  one  mo- 
ment that  this  measure  was  calculated  te 
destroy  the  naval  power  of  England,  it 
certainly  should  not  have  his  support.  But 
he  had  come  to  a  very  different  conclusion* 
He  had  considered  this  question  in  all  it» 
bearings,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  it 
was  likely  to  arouse  such  an  amount  of 
energy  and  enterprising  spirit  in  this  coun- 
try as  would  be  most  calculated  to  increase 
its  wealth,  and  secure  its  naval  supre* 
macy.  He  had  the  honour  twenty  years 
ago,  to  sit  in  that  House,  and  it  was  his 
fortune  to  hear  now  the  very  same  argat 
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ments  and  predictions  which  were  made 
when  the  navigation  laws  were  relaxed. 
It  was  said  that  if  the  British  shipowner 
were  hrought  into  competition  with  the  fo- 
reigner he  must  he  destroyed,  and  that  the 
nnrsery  for  British  seamen  must,  of  course, 
follow  the  same  fate.  But  what  was  the 
result  ?  By  taking  the  step  of  relaxing 
the  navigation  laws,  the  amount  of  British 
tonnage  and  the  number  of  British  seamen 
had  increased.  That,  he  believed,  no  hon. 
Member  in  that  House  could  deny.  It  was 
said  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  us  to  wait 
until  we  met  with  a  corresponding  liber- 
ality from  other  countries.  He  held  that 
to  be  a  bad  principle.  He  could  not  con- 
eeive,  for  one  moment,  the  prudence  of  de- 
nying ourselves  the  results  which  must  en- 
sue from  freedom  of  trade,  because  there 
were  people  in  existence  much  too  stupid 
to  understand  it.  It  had  been  stated  also 
that  the  shipping  interest  of  this  country 
was  unequal  to  contend  with  the  ships  of 
other  nations — ^that  was  to  say,  that  in  the 
building  and  equipping  of  British  mer- 
chant ships  they  exceeded  the  cost  of  other 
countries.  Now,  he  believed  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  this  was  true,  at  least  so 
far  as  related  to  a  particular  quality  of 
ships;  but  if  they  took  a  first-class  British 
ship  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  she 
could  be  built  cheaper  in  the  Thames  than 
in  any  foreign  country  on  the  face  of  the 
gl6be.  He  would  take,  for  instance,  the 
expense  of  building  a  ship  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  so  doing  he  would  not 
venture  upon  the  case  of  a  merchant- 
ship,  because  he  had  not  inquired  par- 
ticularly into  that;  but  he  would  take  the 
cost  of  building  as  it  was  found  to  exist  in 
the  Royal  naval  service.  It  was  true  that 
they  would  find  labour  cheaper  in  the  East 
Indies  than  in  this  country;  but  then  one 
man  in  England  could  perform  more  actual 
work  than  A^e  men  in  Bombay,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  building  a  line  of  battle  ship  in  Eng- 
land, as  compared  with  the  East  Indies, 
would  be  as  60,000^.  to  80,000i.  He  had 
made  particular  inquiry  into  this  subject  so 
far  as  regarded  America,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  first-class  merchant 
ship  could  be  built  cheaper  in  England 
than  in  the  United  States ;  and  that  the 
equipment  of  a  ship  could  be  effected  20 
^r  cent  cheaper  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire (Mr.  Henley)  last  night  dissected 
T«ry  minutely  the  evidence  contained  in 
the  eorrospondence  sent  to  this  country  by 
ike  British  consuls  abroad.    He  had  read 


that  evidence,  but  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  any  remarks  upon  it.  He 
would  rather  speak  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experience,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  he  believed  the  statements  of 
the  consuls  to  be  substantially  correct.  In 
1831  he  had  the  honour  to  command  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  squadrons  off  the  Douro 
for  several  months;  and  there  were,  during 
that  time,  more  than  100  British  ships 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag; 
there  was  scarcely  a  morning  that  he 
was  not  called  upon  to  decide  a  quarrel 
between  a  master  and  the  crew  of  some 
vessel.  He  took  nearly  fifty  men  out  of 
those  ships  as  volunteers  for  the  Royal 
Navy;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
in  almost  every  instance  of  quarrel  the 
master  was  wrong  and  the  men  were  ill  used. 
But  he  would  go  further  than  that.  In 
1843  he  commanded  a  frigate  at  New- 
York;  and  during  the  time  he  was  there, 
nine  cases  of  complaint  came  before  him 
of  the  bad  conduct  of  persons  on  board  the 
British  merchant  ships  lying  at  that  port. 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  all  this  was  the 
effect  of  a  bad  state  of  discipline  on  board 
those  ships;  and  he  had  never  met  one  man 
acquainted  with  these  matters,  and  on  whose 
judgment  he  could  depend,  that  had  not 
confirmed  the  opinion  he  entertained  on 
this  subject.  Having  said  this,  he  did 
not  mean  to  convey  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  the  mercantile  marine  of  this 
country  generally.  He  was  speaking  of 
particular  trades,  and  especially  of  the 
ships  that  were  taken  up  for  short  voyages, 
as  having  an  inferior  description  of  men. 
He  knew  very  well,  and  he  had  good  rea- 
son to  know,  because  he  had  associated  al- 
most daily  with  some  of  our  most  <  distin- 
guished shipowners,  that  the  Thames,  the 
Clyde,  Liverpool,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
Bristol,  were  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Then, 
as  regarded  the  ability  of  these  men  in  the 
management  of  their  ships,  he  knew  that 
there  were  not  better  seamen  in  the  world, 
but  that  was  not  what  he  complained  of ; 
his  complaint  was  of  the  conduct  and  moral 
discipline  exhibited  in  those  ships;  and  he 
certainly  thought  that  they  were  not  the 
kind  of  men  who  should  be  in  charge  of 
British  ships,  or  who  were  likely  to  give 
encouragement  to  commercial  houses  to 
employ  British  ships  in  the  way  of  trade. 
With  regard  to  the  manning  of  the  Navy,  he 
thought  Sir  J.  Stirling,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee,  had  given  some  very  use- 
ful hints;  but  with  regcu^  to  the  numbers 
of  merchant  seamen  who  were  received  into 
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the  Royal  Navy,  lie  thought  Sir  James  had 
oyerrated  them  at  the  present  time.  Sir 
James  stated  them  at  six  per  cent;  hut  he 
would  venture  to  say  they  did  not  exceed  one 
or  two  per  cent :  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
agree  with  his  gallant  Friend  (Captain 
Berkeley)  that  they  were  losers  hy  the 
connexion;  as  regarded  the  manning  of 
the  fleet,  he  did  not  helieve  that  they 
gained  one  per  cent.  By  a  return  pre- 
sented to  that  House,  it  appeared  that  the 
numher  of  seamen,  first  entries,  received 
into  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  eight  preceding 
years  was  ^2,500:  this  included  every  de- 
scription of  men — ahle  seamen,  ordinary, 
and  landsmen;  hut  he  ventured  to  say  that 
out  of  that  numher  not  more  than  4,000 
were  seamen  who  had  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  merchant  service.  It 
frequently  happened  that  when  a  ship  was 
paid  off  in  our  naval  ports,  there  was  no 
demand  for  seamen,  that  is,  no  ship  fit- 
ting out,  consequently  these  discharged 
men  looked  to  the  merchant  service  for 
temporary  employment.  In  1835  no 
fewer  than  3,000  boys  were  entered.  It 
was  found  that  men  were  not  coming 
from  the  merchant  service,  and  it  he- 
came  necessary  to  raise  them  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  independent  of  the  merchant 
service.  That  entry  was  excellent  in  itself, 
hut  it  was  not  afterwards  followed  out,  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  when  these  young 
men  went  abroad,  where  the  captains  were 
restricted  from  giving  higher  ratings  except 
in  particular  circumstances,  they  naturally 
became  dissatisfied,  and  most  of  them 
when  discharged  went  into  the  merchant 
service.  He  believed,  that  if  they  took 
these  different  classes  of  men,  they  would 
find  that  the  merchant  service  was  the 
gainer,  and  received  more  fi*om  the  Royal 
Navy  than  it  gave.  Indeed,  he  attached 
no  importance  whatever  to  the  seamen 
that  they  received  from  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. But  the  question  was  put,  how 
would  they  man  the  fleet  in  the  event  of 
war  ?  That  question  was  easily  put,  and 
as  easily  answered.  Experience  had  proved 
that  every  step  they  had  taken  in  the  mo- 
dification of  the  navigation  laws  had  in- 
creased their  trade,  and  in  proportion  had 
caused  an  increase  of  seamen.  He  thought 
it  was  a  fair  conclusion  to  come  at,  there- 
fore, that  this  measure  was  calculated  to 
produce  the  same  result;  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  they  relaxed  their  present  sys- 
tem they  would  increase  the  number  of 
seamen;  and  the  naval  service  would  be  in 
the  same  position  as  it  was  formerly,  with 


this  difference,  that  they  would  have  a 
greater  number  of  men  in  the  market.  But 
the  noble  Lord  asked  how  they  would  be 
got  out  of  the  market?  Would  we  im- 
press them  ?  It  was  scarcely  fair  to  ask 
that  of  a  professional  man;  but  he  might 
say  that  if  we  were  to  have  a  war  to* 
morrow,  the  necessary  consequence  would 
be  a  stoppage  of  trade  to  a  certain  extent. 
A  number  of  men  would  thus  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  therefore  a  supply 
for  the  Navy  would  more  easily  be  obtained. 
The  inducements  to  seamen  to  enter  the 
Royal  Navy  were  much  greater  now  than 
formerly.  Take  a  seaman  on  board  a  man- 
of-war,  explain  to  him  the  provision  inade 
for  him  if  his  health  should  fail,  or  if  he 
should  be  wounded  in  action,  and  then  he 
would  see  that  by  serving  in  a  ship  of  war 
he  would  be  laying  up  a  provision  for  his 
old  age.  The  noble  Lord  had  asked  what 
had  been  got  by  free-trade  measures  ?  He 
would  answer  that  they  had  got  everything 
they  had  ever  expected;  and  he  only  hoped 
that  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws 
would  prove  as  successful  as  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  had  been.  [Cheers »]  He 
knew  the  meaning  of  those  cheers;  but 
he  would  have  hon.  Members  who  cheered 
know  that  he  took  as  great  an  interest  in 
the  agricultural  question  as  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  that  House,  and  he  knew  that  pro- 
perty had  been  sold  at  a  higher  price,  and 
farms  were  let  for  a  higher  rent  now,  than 
they  obtained  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  was  carried. 

Mr.  R.  HILDYARD  regretted  that  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  Government. 
On  those  who  introduced  measures  of  this 
description  lay  the  onus  of  proving  the  ne- 
cessity which  they  said  existed  for  such 
experiments.  He  could  not  but  remark 
that  of  all  the  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
on  the' other  side  of  the  House,  not  one  of 
them  had  condescended  to  refer  to  the 
fearful  amount  of  injury  which  would  be  in- 
flicted on  individual  interests  provided  this 
experiment  was  made,  and  should  turn  out 
to  be  a  failure.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  brought  forward  this  question  had 
stated  that  no  less  than  40,000,0002.  of 
money  were  embarked  in  British  ship- 
ping independently  of  the  vast  sums  also 
embarked  in  other  branches  of  British  in- 
dustry intimately  connected  with  the  ship- 
ping interest.  But  how  did  the  Gentlemen 
opposite  speak  of  that  great  and  important 
interest  ?  They  spoke  of  them  as  a  spe- 
cially protected  class,  and  as  a  bod^  that 
could  well  afford  to  bear  a  reduction  oi 
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their  profits,  should  such,  unfortunately, 
he  the  result  of  this  measure.  But  there 
was  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  the  money  emharkcd  in  shipping  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  men;  for  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  as  regarded 
the  town  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present (Whitehaven),  and  the  case  was 
the  same  with  respect  to  many  other  places 
— nearly  every  person  in  it — as  well  those 
who  were  still  in  business,  as  those  who 
had  retired  from  trade — ^had  some  portion 
of  their  capital  embarked  m  shipping;  and 
what,  let  him  ask,  was  to  become  of  these 
persons  should  this  experiment  fail  ?  With 
respect,  again,  to  the  numbers  of  working 
hands  employed,  and  gaining  a  livelihood 
by  the  shipping  of  this  country,  it  was 
said  to  amount  to  between  230,000  and 
240,000.  He  knew  that  the  time  had  been 
when  the  manufacturers  on  the  opposite 
side  had  said,  that  if  workmen  engaged  in 
other  pursuits  wore  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, they  could  themselves  employ  as 
many  of  them  as  could  be  procured;  but, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  had  they 
not  had  many  thousands  of  men  out  of 
work  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
this  country  ?  Seamen  were  a  class 
whom  they  all  admitted  to  be  a  most  meri- 
torious one;  they  were  also  a  class  who 
could  only  get  their  livelihood  by  one  occu- 
pation. They  were  unfitted  for  every  other 
mode  of  employment  except  that  to  which 
they  had  been  brought  up;  and  if  they 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
operation  of  these  measures,  what  would 
become  of  tbis  enormous  body  of  men,  and 
how  were  they  to  be  supported  ?  He  was 
assuming  now  that  tbesc  measures  would 
fail.  With  regard  to  the  national  question 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Hay) 
had  fallen  into  an  inconsistency.  He  did 
not  deny  that  the  prosperity  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  this  country  was  essen- 
tial to  the  efiiciency  of  our  naval  service; 
yet  the  noble  Lord  dissented  from  some  of 
the  statements  of  Sir  J.  Stirling,  and  he 
thought  that  tbc  naval  service  had  the 
worst  of  the  bargain  with  the  mercantile 
marine.  But,  let  the  noble  Lord  tell  the 
House  what  he  really  did  mean.  Did  he 
mean  that  the  efficiency  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice required  the  prosperity  of  our  com- 
mercial marine  or  not  ?  They  were  asked 
to  run  an  enormous  risk  in  tampering  with 
our  commercial  marine,  if,  as  he  believed, 
it  involved  the  efficiency  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice, to  which  this  country  owed  its  protec- 


tion. With  regard  to  what  they  were  to 
do  in  time  of  war,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  opposite  (Captain  Berkeley)  had  not 
told  them  in  what  way  they  were  to  get 
their  sailors,  except  that  many  of  those 
who  had  left  the  British  for  the  American 
service  would — as  he  (Mr.  Hildyard)  trust- 
ed would  be  the  case — quit  the  navy  of 
America,  and  return  to  their  own,  and 
offer  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  own  coun- 
try. He  would  ask  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  opposite  what  would  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  this  country,  supposing  our 
commercial  marine  was  not  only  to  fail  us, 
but  to  be  transferred  to  another  country  ? 
Suppose  the  commercial  marine  of  America 
were  to  be  raised  at  the  eipenso  of  the 
commercial  marine  of  this  country,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  increase  the  merchant  ser- 
vice of  America  without  also  increasing 
her  naval  force,  for  the  strength  of  the 
one  was  in  direct  proportion  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  other.  And  as  this  was  an 
admitted  fact,  the  consequence  of  course 
would  be  that  America  would  compete  with 
us  also  in  the  empire  of  the  seas.  He  did 
not  wish  to  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings, 
but  he  begged  the  House  to  remember  that 
in  case  of  war,  hostilities  would  be  con- 
ducted in  a  very  different  manner.  He 
trusted  that  the  next  naval  war  would  be 
equally  glorious  as  the  last;  but,  no  mat- 
ter how  successful  we  might  be,  we  were 
not  exempt  from  casualties.  Such  casa* 
alties  had  attended  us  in  our  last  war,  but 
we  had  then  our  vast  commercial  marine 
on  which  to  fall  back,  capable  of  supplying 
us  with  any  number  of  men  who  might  be 
required  to  replace  those  whom  we  lost. 
But  what  would  be  our  condition  in  another 
war,  if  by  sacrificing  our  commercial  ma- 
rine we  deprived  our  Navy  of  this  impor- 
tant resource.  He  felt  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  speaking  on  a  subject  of  this  sort, 
without  touching  upon  ground  already 
travelled  over;  but  he  would  endeavour 
to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible.  One  of  the  grounds  as- 
signed for  the  introduction  of  this  measure 
was  that  the  policy  of  foreign  countries 
rendered  it  necessary.  In  support  of  this 
argument,  Prussia  and  America  were  cited. 
He  did  not  care  whether  the  intimation  of 
Prussia  was  intended  as  a  threat  or  not. 
Every  nation  had  a  perfect  right  to  say, 
*'  You  ought  to  pursue  such  a  course,  and 
if  you  do  not  we  shall  be  driven  to  a  re- 
taliatory policy."  He  did  not  blame  any 
nation  for  saying  thus  much,  neither  did 
he  wish  to  impute  blame  to  Prussia  for 
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having  done  so;  but  he  asked  what  chance 
was  there  that  Prussia  would  really  carry 
out  her  threat?  He  disapproved  very 
much  of  the  vague  and  premature  manner 
in  which  the  report  had  gone  abroad,  that 
Groat  Britain  intended  to  make  a  change 
in  her  navigation  laws.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  thought  proper  to  make 
known,  as  he  had  stated  that  he  had  done 
in  the  course  of  conversation  with  a  casual 
merchant,  the  course  of  policy  which  the 
Government  intended  to  take,  of  course  the 
statement  would  go  much  further  than  was 
intended.  Why,  if  language  of  that  sort 
was  used,  it  would  quickly  find  its  way  to 
foreign  Powers,  who  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  use  it  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  acted  pru- 
dently in  thus  unequivocally  expressing  his 
opinion  to  a  mere  stranger;  and  the  loose 
mode  in  which  official  persons  had  been 
holding  such  language  was  the  real  secret 
for  the  threat  on  the  part  of  one  Power, 
and  the  soft  invitation  on  the  part  of  the 
other.  Did  any  reasonable  man  believe 
that  Prussia  intended  to  carry  that  threat 
into  execution  ?  The  interests  of  Prussia 
would  not  permit  her  to  do  so.  What  was 
the  amount  of  British  shipping  engaged 
in  the  commerce  between  England  and 
Prussia,  and  what  was  the  amount  of 
Prussian  shipping  in  the  year  1847  ?  In 
the  year  1847  the  total  tonnage  of  British 
and  Prussian  shipping  entered  inwards  and 
cleared  outwards  was — 


Inwards. 
British    ...     88,390 
Prussian...  303,226 


Outwards. 
British    ...     92,947 
Prussian...  241,892 


Thus  by  carrying  her  threat  into  execu- 
tion, Prussia  would  inflict  on  her  own  ship- 
ping nearly  four  times  the  injury  she  in- 
flicted on  British  shipping.  And  be  it  re- 
membered that  the  Prussian  shipping  en- 
gaged in  the  direct  trade  with  England, 
constituted  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  shipping  of  the  Prussian  empire. 
And  would  the  Prussian  landowner  con- 
sent to  be  deprived  of  the  British  market 
for  his  corn,  his  timber,  his  hemp,  and  the 
other  articles  of  Prussian  produce,  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  threat  ?  Prussia  had 
not  done  anything  to  entitle  her  to  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
for  Prussia  had  entered  into  a  treaty  to 
return  perfect  reciprocity  to  our  ships ; 
and  yet  salt,  a  principal  article  of  back 
freight  from  this  country,  being  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  in  Prussia,  was  always 
carried  in  Prussian  bottoms,  in  open  vio- 
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lation  of  the  treaty.  In  mentioning  this,  he 
did  not  wish  to  excite  angry  feeling,  but 
he  merely  mentioned  it  to  show  that  we 
ought  to  do  for  ourselves  that  which  Prussia 
took  care  to  do  on  her  own  behalf.  Now, 
let  them  turn  to  the  "  soft  impeachment'* 
of  America.  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bancroft  had 
been  made  in  perfect  good  faith ;  but  all  did 
not  depend  upon  Mr.  Bancroft.  In  order 
to  carry  out  an  arrangement  of  reciprocity, 
the  navigation  laws  of  America  would 
have  to  be  rescinded ;  and  was  America 
keeping  pace  with  us  in  rescinding  the 
laws  which  protected  her  navigation  ?  Was 
she  proposing  any  measures  to  go  pari 
passu  with  ours  ?  No !  America  was 
standing  by,  watching  till  this  country 
should  prostrate  its  own  interests  at  her 
feet*by  passing  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed. It  might  be  said  there  was  a  re- 
servation; but  how  could  "the  Queen  in 
Council "  protect  those  interests  ?  When 
Parliament  had  assented  to  the  alter- 
ation, and  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of 
carrying  it  into  effect  but  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign,  if  the  Royal  veto  were  inter- 
posed, an  angry  feeling  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  menace  of  Prussia  would  grow 
up;  and  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to 
involve  this  country  in  war  than  the  at- 
tempt to  give  effect  to  such  a  safeguard 
as  was  proposed  in  the  veto  of  the  Sove- 
reign. It  would  be  much  more  invidi- 
ous to  interpose  that  veto  than  to  refuse  to 
pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  reversing  the 
previous  policy  of  this  country.  The 
amount  of  what  America  said  was,  **  If 
you  give  much,  we  will  give  much;  if  you 
give  little,  we  will  give  little."  But  what 
were  we  about  to  give  ?  We  were  about 
to  give  an  enormous  colonial  trade,  or  at 
least  a  participation  in  it,  to  America; 
while  America  had  nothing  to  give  us  in 
return.  With  respect  to  the  proposed  re- 
servation or  exception  of  our  coasting 
trade  from  the  operation  of  this  measure 
— although  on  this  point  he  differed  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Shields,  who  was  an 
authority  on  such  subjects — he  still  believed 
that  we  might  safely  allow  America  to  in- 
terfere in  our  coasting  trade,  provided  she 
would  keep  her  word,  and  give  us  a  share 
of  her  coasting  trade  in  return ;  because,  if 
there  was  any  portion  of  our  commercial 
marine  which  could  stand  competition,  es-. 
pecially  with  America,  it  was  that  which 
was  engaged  in  our  coasting  trade,  which 
ho  did  not  believe  America  could  take 
away.  But  was  not  the  American  coasts 
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infi^  trade  a  matter  of  importance  to  us  ? 
The  seaboard  of  America  was  enormous, 
and  the  population  of  that  country  was 
developing  itself  with  enormous  rapidity, 
so  that  if  her  coasting  trade  was  not  im- 
portant at  the  present  moment,  he  was 
satisfied  that  in  a  few  years  it  would  be 
so.  Of  the  present  enormous  commercial 
marine  of  America,  how  much  did  hon. 
Members  think  was  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade?  Why,  wiUiin  a  fraction  as 
much  as  the  whole  of  the  shipping  which 
they  had  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade, 
lie  believed,  therefore,  that  the  American 
coasting  trade  was  far  more  important  to 
us  than  any  detriment  which  would  result 
to  us  from  throwing  open  our  coasting 
trade  to  tliem.  By  the  present  measure, 
however,  we  were  giving,  as  usual,  the 
Yankee  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Il  was 
said  that  our  colonies  had  demanded  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  that  in 
iustice  we  ought  to  concede  it  to  them. 
He  denied  that  the  colonies  had  ever  made 
such  a  demand.  They  demanded  some- 
thing totally  different.  They  demanded  a 
relaxation  of  these  laws  with  respect  to 
themselves;  but«  instead  of  that,  we  re- 
laxed them  in  favour  of  the  whole  world; 
and  this«  so  far  from  being  a  boon  to  the 
colonies,  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to 
them.  He  thought  the  opponents  of  this 
itte«5ure  had  some  reason  to  complain  of 
the  inconsistency  of  its  supporters.  One 
class  of  its  supporters  contended  that  we 
owed  this  measure  to  the  colonies:  while 
another  class  maintained  that  it  would  be- 
nefit the  consumer  in  this  country.  Now, 
both  of  these  arguments  could  not  be 
souml.  The  measure  could  not  at  once 
Untefit  the  pmducor  in  the  colonics  and  the 
consumer  in  ikis  countnr;  for  he  begged 
to  remind  tho»e  who  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  measure  would  confer  on 
this  sitlc  of  the  water,  that,  according  to 
the  arg^mieats  of  some  of  their  friends* 
these  woald  be  pieviottsly  dis}>osed  of  on 
the  other  side.  With  respect  to  the  case 
of  Canada  it  was  artrucd  that  if  we  did 
W4  it4ax  our  navigation  laws,  our  trsde  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  trsnsfwed  to 
tile  VnitcJ  Sutes:  beeaose,  by  the  Ame> 
ncan  systcan  of  ^wKaeks,  that  country 
inaa  raptdly  carrang  of'  the  tiade  in  ques- 
t»Hi  fr^  «s.  XVcIIL  if  too  much  competi- 
tiMi  Kad  ah>NtdT  rednced  the  piefits  of  na- 
t^fatioa  on  the  St.  Lawtence.  how  would 
^  matter  be  iac«ide4  Vr  intrctdvdng  fur- 
tiher  conpetiuoii  f  It  wtt  jtaSd  there  was 
B#  feur  dMil  ne  co«U  Mt  VKCttsfUlr  cwi»- 


pete  with  the  foreigner.  If  this  was  true 
' — if  we  could  successfully  build  our  ves- 
sels, and  man  our  vessels,  and  victual  our 
vessels,  in  spite  of  competition  with  the 
foreigner,  why  was  there  any  exception  at 
all  ?  Any  exception  was  a  departure  from 
the  great  principle  they  advocated.  Why- 
did  they  except  the  coasting  trade  ?  Why 
did  they  require  from  the  British  ship- 
owner that  three-fourths  of  his  crew  should 
be  British  seamen  ?  Much  had  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  reoiproeity  syttem. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Westbuiy  had  eeii- 
tended  that  the  shipping  of  this  cotmtry, 
engaged  in  commerce  with  those  eonntries 
between  which  and  Great  Britiun  recipro- 
city treaties  existed,  had  thrived,  and 
thence  passed,  not  very  logieidly,  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  continue  to  thrive, 
if  we  threw  open  our  ports  to  the  shipping 
of  the  world,  without  any  stipulations  fbr 
reciprocal  concessions.  But  had  our  ship- 
ping thrived,  in  its  competition  with  the 
shipping  of  those  countries  between  which 
and  ourselves  reciproeity  treaties  existed  ? 
How  stood  the  facts  as  regarded  the  cany- 
ing  trade  between  this  country,  and  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Norway,  and  Prussia  ?  At 
the  end  of  the  war  this  trade  was  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  British  shipowners.  What 
was  the  case  now,  after  twenty-four  years' 
experience  of  the  fruits  of  reciproeity? 
The  total  tonnage  of  British,  and  Swed- 
ish, Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Prussian 
shipping  entered  inwards  and  cleared  out- 
wards in  the  year  1847, 


Inwards.  I  Outwards. 

British   ...  U9,0»5    Britisb   ...  153,094 
Porei^  ...  665,000  |  Fora^  ...  74S,4dS 

So  that  out  of  the  enormous  canying  trade 
between  these  countries,  fbnneriy  all  oar 
own,  little  more  than  one  sixth  part  sur- 
vives to  us ;  and  yet  the  hen.  Member  for 
Westburr  had  the  emvage  to  appeal  to  the 
results  of  this  redqprociu  trade,  as  a  jnsti* 
fication  of  the  rash  and  dangerous  propo- 
sition of  the  Government,  that  this  connby 
should  throw  ooesi  its  oionnons  eolonial 
po»$e$sionss  and  our  carrying  trade  with 
the  whole  wx»rid«  without  even  the  poor 
eqmvaknt  of  any  reciproeal  concesskms  in 
return.  How  was  this  great  £fierenee  ac- 
e^ounted  fer  by  Mr.  Porter,  upon  whose 
shoulders  die  mantle  of  the  hon.  Memho- 
for  Glasgt^w  seemed  to  have  &]len  f  When 
the  <^ue$tien  was  asked  in  the  Lordb*  Com- 
mitt<^,  Mr.  Porter  stated  that  the  expht- 
natkva  was  t<»  he  &^and  in  te  Ihct  that 
British  ahipfii^  1 
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Adjoxumed  Debate, 
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plojment  elsewhere  than  with  those  coun- 
tries with  which  treaties  of  reciprocity  ex- 
isted. Now,  this  proved  that  such  trea- 
ties were  not  so  profitahle,  after  all,  to  the 
British  shipping,  as  other  sources  of  traf- 
fic. With  respect  to  Russia,  the  treaty  of 
reciprocity  had  not  been  in  existence  so 
long;  but  in  one  single  year,  whilst  our 
shipping  to  Russia  had  increased  between 
one-third  and  one-fourth,  the  Russia  ship- 
ping had  increased  twofold;  and  he  would 
remark  that  Russia  had  exempted  all  her 
own  ships  for  three  years  from  certain  du- 
ties, to  which  all  other  ships  were  subject. 
It  might  be  said  that,  commercially,  she 
was  wrong  in  doing  so  ;  and  no  doubt,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  that  was  true;  but  she  was  stimu- 
lating her  navy — and  he  believed  that  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  America  had  done  the 
same.  We  formerly  gave  a  bounty  to 
shipping  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  fishery, 
and  so  long  as  we  did  so,  that  trade  was 
almost  exclusively  our  own.  We  after- 
wards withdrew  that  encouragement — the 
Americans  pursued  an  opposite  policy,  and 
now  the  South  Sea  fishery  is  entirely  in 
their  hands.  Whether  this  policy  were  wise 
or  unwise,  it  tended  at  all  events  to  increase 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  British  ship- 
ping competing  successfully  with  fostered 
foreign  shipping.  In  conclusion,  he  begged 
to  make  one  remark  on  what  had  fallen,  on 
the  previous  evening,  from  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son). That  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  we  had  arrived  at  a  new  era — that  the 
days  of  power,  and  glory,  and  supremacy, 
had  passed  away.  [**  No,  no!'*]  He  would 
appeal  to  the  recollection  of  the  House,  if 
that  was  not  the  substance  of  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said.  [*•  No!  "  and 
**  Hear !  "]  In  fact,  it  was  that  sentiment 
which  elicited  such  vociferous  cheering 
from  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  surrounded 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester.  What 
new  era  we  had  arrived  at  he  knew  not; 
but,  for  his  part,  he  would  be  content,  if  it 
was  as  great  and  glorious  as  the  past. 
And  when  he  heard  that  sentiment  fall 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  was 
painfully  reminded  of  the  language  of  one 
of  our  most  talented  and  philosophical 
poets,  who,  sitting  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
capitol  of  once  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world,  predicted  the  downfall  of  this 
mighty  kingdom,  from  causes,  the  germ 
of  which  were  but  too  distinctly  developed 
in  the  policy  of  the  party  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  belonged : — 


*'  This  is  the  moral  of  all  earthly  tales, 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past; 

First  freedom,  and  then  glory  ;  when  that  fiiils. 
Wealth,  yioe,  corruption — barbarism  at  last ; 
And  history,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 

Hath  but  one  page." 

He  entreated  the  House  to  remember  the 
parting  words  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire, who  never  addressed  the  House 
without  producing  a  great  effect.  That 
hon.  Gentleman  told  them  that  if  it  were 
once  taken,  they  could  not  retrace  this 
step.  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.  And  if 
they  adopted  it,  they  would  be  involved  in 
complex  difficulties  &om  which  they  never 
could  extricate  themselves.  They  would 
see  their  marine,  he  would  not  say  at  once^ 
but  gradually,  decline,  and  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  this  country  impaired;  but  they 
would  be  utterly  helpless  to  arrest  the  evil, 
and  would  have  the  mortification  and  re- 
morse of  feeling  that  they  had  brought 
about  the  disastrous  result  not  from  any 
paramount  necessity,  nor  for  any  equiva- 
lent or  corresponding  benefit  for  the  risk 
they  had  incurred. 

Sir  J.  WALSH  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

After  a  brief  conversation. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  debate  be  now  adjourned: — Ayes 236; 
Noes  73 :  Majority  163. 


List  of 

Abdy.  T.  N. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alford,  Visct. 
Anderson,  A. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
BaiUie,  II.  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baldock,  E.  II. 
Baldwin,  C.  B, 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 
Baring,  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinek,  Lord  G. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Boldero,  II.  G. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyd,  J. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 

M2 


the  Ayes. 

Buller,  C. 
Eunbury,  W.  M. 
CabbeU,  B.  B. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Christy,  S. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Cerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coles,  11.  B. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Conolly,  Col. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F, 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Dashwood,  G.  II. 
Dcnison,  W.  J. 
Devcreux,  J.  T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd,  G. 

Drax,  J.S.W.  S.  E. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J, 
Duncombei  hon.  A, 
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Duncuft,  J. 
DuDdas,  Adm. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Evans,  J. 
Fagan,  W. 
Farnham,  E.  6. 
Fairer,  J. 
FeUowes.  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzpatrick,  rt.  hn.  J.W. 
Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  II. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestan,  Col. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
GreenaU,  G. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
HaU,  Col. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Haytor,  W.  G. 
Ueathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  II.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S; 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill.  Lord  E. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hobhouse,rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
HoUond,  R. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hudson,  G. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
JoUiffe,  SirW.  G.  H. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
Knox,  Col. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
LasceUes,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
I-K)ckhart,  W. 


Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M*Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M*NeiU,  D. 
Maher,  N.  V. 
Maitland,  T. 
Manderille,  Visct. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgnnd,  Visct. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  lion.  E.  M.  L, 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
O'Brien,  J. 
Ogle,S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
PecheU,  Capt. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Prime,  R. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reid,  Col. 
Repton.  G.  W.  J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rufford,  F. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  F.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shclbume,  Earl  of 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Somervillc,  rt.  hn.SirW. 
Sothcron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A.     . 
Thompson,  Col. 


i  Thompson,  Aid. 

Thomely,  T. 
i  Thomhill,  G. 

Towneley,  C. 
I  Townley,  R.  G. 

Townshend,  Capt. 
I  Turner,  E. 
I  Turner,  G.  J. 

Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 

Urquhart,  D. 

Villiers,  Visct. 

ViUiers.  hon.  F.  W.  C. 

Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 

Walter,  J. 


Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  C^l. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wyld,  J. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TELLE  RS. 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Henley,  J.  W. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Iklartin,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
MUner,  W.  M.  E. 
Mulgrare,  Earl  of 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Reynolds,  J. 
Bicardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A, 
Sadlier,  J. 
ScuUy,  F. 
Seaham,  Visct. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith.  M.  T. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  U. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Vemer,  SirW. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
WiUcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 

TXLLBB8. 

Cochrane,  A.D.R.W.B. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 


Alcock,  T. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Barkly,  H. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Brand,  T. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  B.  W. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Duncan,  G. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
GrenfeU.  C.  W. 
Gwyn,  H. 

Ilallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hcneage,  G.  U.  W. 
Heywood,  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Keating,  R. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Locke,  J. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  One 

o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  June  5,  1848. 

MiNi*TB8.]  Took  the  Oaths,^Tht  Visoount  Lortoa 
Public  Bills.— S*  Protection  of  Fanales;  Tobago  Relief 
and  Immigration  into  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad; 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Prerentioa ;  CoUecton  of  Cen  (Ire« 
land). 
Pktitions  Prksbntko.  From  Northkach  and  Newton 
Abtiott,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measozet  tethe  Better  Sup- 
pression of  Vagrancy.— From  sercial  Lodges  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  FeUows  (Manchestat  Unity),  for 
the  Extension  of  the  ProvisioDS  of  the  Bcneftt  SodeCiea 
Act  to  that  Older;  and  in  favour  of  the  Provldait  Aaao- 
ciations  Fraud  PKrcnOon  Bi]].^Ftaa  RhyaittAlMrw 
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Affairs  of  Italy. 
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deen),  for  Facilitating  the  Attainment  of  Sites  for  the 
Scotdi  Church. — From  the  Trustees  of  several  Charit** 
ble  Institutions,  praying  that  they  may  be  relieved  from 
the  Legacy  Duty  on  Bequests  made  to  them.— From  Bide- 
ford,  and  several  other  Places,  against  the  Sale  of  Intox- 
icating Liquors  on  Sundays.— From  West  Redfprd,  for 
the  Discontinuance  of  Grants  of  Money  to  the  Temple 
of  Juggernaut,  and  other  Temples,  in  India. — From 
Hastings,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Seduction  and  Prostitution. — From  Liverpool, 
against  any  Alteration  in  the  Navigation  Laws. 

THE  IRISH  POOR  LAW. 

Lord  MONTE AGLE  rose  to  move 
for — 

"  A  copy  of  the  Circular  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners of  Ireland,  dated  the  23rd  May,  1848, 
respecting  the  Administration  of  Relief  to  the  Fami- 
lies of  Parties  retaining  Possession  of  Land,  con- 
trary to  the  10th  and  11th  Vict.,  c.  31,  s.  10." 

He  said  that  he  had  to  complain  of  the 
extraordinary  discretionary  and  almost  le- 
gislative powers  which  were  assumed  hy 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  and 
he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  no- 
ble Marquess  near  him  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  to  this  subject,  because,  un- 
der the  recent  Act  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Government  were  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-law.  The  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in  that  country,  and  the 
noble  Marquess  and  his  Colleagues  in  this 
country,  were  responsible  to  the  House  and 
to  the  public  for  the  due  administration  of 
the  poor-law.  He  (Lord  Monteagle)  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  which  required  explanation 
and  justification.  A  provision  was  intro- 
duced in  both  the  English  and  Irish  Poor 
Law  Acts,  binding  up  families  together, 
and  making  relief  to  the  child  relief  to  the 
parent,  and  relief  to  the  wife  relief  to  the 
husband.  After  considerable  discussion  a 
clause  was  introduced  in  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  Act  which  provided  that  relief  should 
not  be  afforded  to  any  person  who  held 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land; 
and,  if  a  person  so  situated  applied  for  re- 
lief, he  could  only  obtain  it  on  the  condi- 
tion of  surrendering  his  holding.  He  was 
informed,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
this  express  enactment,  a  circular  letter 
had  been  addressed  by  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  to  all  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians in  Ireland,  instructing  them  that  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  give  relief  to  every 
member  of  the  family  of  any  individual, 
holding  land  to  any  possible  extent,  who 
might  apply  for  relief,  notwithstanding  the 
refusal  of  such  individual  to  surrender  his 
land  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament.     Now,    by  this  circular  the 


Commissioners  were  setting  aside  the  sta- 
tute law,  and  substituting  for  it  their  own 
mere  dictum^  and  he  thought  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  some  explanation  should  be 
afforded  on  the  subject. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  had 
not  the  least  objection  to  the  production  of 
the  paper  for  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
moved;  but  he  begged  to  state  that  he  had 
seen  the  circular  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
referred  to-day  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
was  therefore  unable  at  present  to  make 
any  statement  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
that  circular  had  been  issued.  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  must  abstain  from 
expressing  any  opinion  until  he  had  re- 
ceived some  information  from  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  on  the  subject. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  observed,  that  pro- 
bably the  (pinions  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  had  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
missioners; and  if  that  were  the  case,  he 
would  suggest  that  their  opinions  should 
be  appended  to  the  return. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  considered  that  it 
would  be  a  most  objectionable  proceeding 
to  require  that  the  opinions  of  the  Crown 
officers  should  be  produced.  If  their  Lord- 
ships called  for  the  production  of  such  opin- 
ions as  to  the  construction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  they  might  call  for  more  con- 
fidential opinions  given  by  the  law  ofiBcers 
of  the  Crown,  as  to  the  institution  of  pro- 
secutions, or  matters  of  that  nature. 

Lord  STANLEY  would  be  glad  to  know 
if  this  most  important  circular,  effecting  a 
great  alteration  in  the  operation  of  the 
poor-law  in  Ireland,  had  been  issued  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  ?  The  Government  were  respon- 
sible for  the  working  of  the  poor-law,  and 
for  that  alteration  also;  and  he  wished  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners in  Ireland  luid  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  direct  such  a  change  in  the  law, 
independently  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
understood  to  say  that  the  Government 
were  still  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  the  Commissioners  to  issue 
the  circular ;  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  given  his  con- 
sent to  it,  and  would  be  able  to  state  his 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Motion  agreed  to. 

AFFAIRS  OF  ITALY. 
The   Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
inquired  whether  any  communications  had 
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been  reeeiyed  by  the  Government  from 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Florence,  relative  to  the  extraordinary 
oircumstance  of  the  troops  of  those  States 
having  entered  the  Austrian  territories  in 
Italy,  and  having  made  war  without  any 
violation,  as  far  as  was  known,  on  the  part 
of  Austria  of  the  arrangements  existing 
imder  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  could 
give  a  very  short  answer  to  the  question. 
It  was  undoubtedly  true,  as  might  natur- 
ally be  expected,  that  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters abroad  had  made  communications  to 
the  Government  at  home  relative  to  those 
transactions  to  which  the  noble  Marquess 
had  alluded;  but  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, not  conceiving  that  there  were  any 
existing  treaties  or  obligations  which  re- 
quired them  directly,  imperatively,  and 
forcibly  to  interfere  with  respect  to  those 
occurrences,  certunly  did  not  think  that 
any  communioation  should  be  made  to 
Parliament  on  the  subject. 

THE  LATE  DISTURBANCES. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  could  not 
but  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
again  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  state  of  things  existing  nearer  home. 
The  mischief  of  which  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  spoken  still  continued  to  prevail. 
The  crying  evil  still  reigned  in  the  metro- 
polis— that  it  was  nightly  convulsed  by 
tumults,  and  by  the  disorders  of  a  perfect 
ochlocracy — that  the  peace  of  the  commu- 
nity was  all  but  broken  up  and  destroyed — 
and  that  the  tranquillity  and  rest  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  were  nightly  broken. 
Alarm  was  everywhere  spread  abroad — 
trade  was  interfered  with,  and,  above  all, 
the  worst  possible  habits  were  beginning 
to  be  formed  among  the  people — he  meant 
the  habit  of  large  bodies  of  lawless  men 
co-operating  and  acting  together  for  law- 
less purposes,  to  the  contempt  of  the  law, 
while  they  acquired  experience  in  working 
together  in  combined  masses — a  state  of 
things  between  which  and  war  there  was 
but  a  shadow  of  difference.  But,  more 
than  this,  the  most  painful  state  of  feeling 
was  beginning  to  spring  up,  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  and  of  the  police,  towards 
those  who  were  creating  these  distur- 
bances. It  had  been  represented  to  him 
(and  while  believing  it  to  be  true,  he  could 
not  wonder  at  it)  that  the  greatest  feeling 
of  exasperation  prevailed  among  the  %'ari- 
ous  persons  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  order,  against  those  who  were  doing 


their  utmost  to  disturb  it.  They  avowed 
that  their  intention  was  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  any  risk,  but  to  keep  up 
these  illegal  and  most  unseemly  proceed- 
ings, until  they  should  have  exhausted  the 
police,  the  special  constables,  and  all  but 
exhausted  the  military  themselves.  He 
did  hope  that  some  attention  would  be 
paid,  and  that  speedily,  to  this  most  im- 
portant subject. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
not  at  all  surprised  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  should  again  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  subject.  It 
was  one  to  which  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment would  naturally  be  directed  until 
these  proceedings  of  habitual  disturbance 
were  put  an  end  to.  All  he  was  prepared 
to  say  was,  that  measures  had  been  taken 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government. 
would  put  an  end  to  them.  He  had  every 
reason  to  hope  that  those  measures  would 
be  successful;  but,  if  they  were  not,  nn» 
doubtedly  the  attention  of  Parliament  would 
be  called  to  the  subject. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH  FREEMEN 
DISFRANCHISEBiENT  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill,  observing  that  the  c(Hr- 
rupt  proceedings  which  had  been  brought 
to  light  by  inquiries  made  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  had  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure. 

The  DuK£  of  RICHMOND  suggested 
that  the  most  effectual  means  of  prevent- 
ing bribery  at  elections  would  be  the  pro- 
secution  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
of  agents  and  others  who  were  discovered 
to  be  guilty  of  illegal  practices. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  thought  that  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  in  such  cases  as 
the  present  was  an  improper  course  to  be 
taken,  because  the  borough  was  thus  left 
unrepresented,  while  it  was  contending  for 
political  life  or  death.  At  such  a  junctore 
it  should  not  be  left  without  representa- 
tives, though,  if  found  guilty  of  cormptton* 
it  might  be  disfranchised  for  the  future. 

Lord  REDE  SD ALE  said,  that  the 
course  which  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
pursue  appeared  to  him  to  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  free  from  objection. 

BiU  read  2*. 

PROTECTION  OF  FEMALES. 
The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  rose  to  move 
the  Second  Reading  of  a  Bill  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Females.     In  proceeding  with 
this  measure,  it  would*  on  the  pnssnt  oo- 
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casion  at  least,  not  be  necessary  for  bim 
to  trouble  tbeir  Lordsbips  at  any  length. 
He  was  quite  aware  that,  in  bringing  this 
subject  under  their  notice,  a  great  and 
painful  question  might  be  opened;  but  he 
begged  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
his  present  intentions  were  limited  to  pro- 
ceeding through  one  stage  with  a  measure 
which  was  simply  intended  for  purposes  of 
protection.  By  the  Bill  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  no  attempt  was  made  for  the  sup- 
pression of  brothels;  but  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  intended  for  the  prevention  of 
one  great  evil  to  which  this  metropolis  and 
other  large  cities  were  exposed;  he  alluded 
to  the  practice  of  entrapping,  by  unfair 
arts,  young  and  unsuspecting  females. 
From  the  best  returns  which  he  could  ob- 
tain, it  did  appear  that  within  the  metro- 
polis there  were  as  many  as  80,000  wo- 
men who  lived  by  prostitution;  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  least 
one-fourth  of  that  number  were  brought  to 
the  deplorable  state  of  wretchedness  and 
misery  in  which  they  were  to  be  found  by 
the  arts  against  which  this  Bill  was  di- 
rected. It  was  a  fact  which  admitted  of 
clear  and  indisputable  proof,  that  many 
persons  made  an  infamous  livelihood  by 
waiting  at  the  different  accesses  from  the 
country  to  this  great  city  for  the  purpose 
of  entrapping  unwary  young  persons;  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  procuring  them  situ- 
ations, inducing  those  who  arrived  without 
friends  or  a  knowledge  of  London  to  ac- 
company them  to  their  abodes  of  infamy, 
where,  in  a  condition  often  of  unconscious- 
ness, their  ruin  was  effected,  and  where 
violence  itself  was  frequently  resorted  to  in 
those  dark  and  accursed  places.  For  those 
evils,  if  it  were  at  all  possible  for  them  to 
afford  a  remedy,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
its  application.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  might  exist  as  to  the  practicability  of 
putting  down  brothels  by  means  of  legisla- 
tion, there  could  be  no  doubt  that  ftiend- 
less  and  unsuspecting  females  were  enti- 
tled to  the  prptection  of  the  Legislature; 
and  he  hoped  that  a  measure  might  now 
pass  both  Houses  of  Parliament  which 
should  go  a  great  length  towards  saving 
from  prostitution  all  excepting  those  who 
wilfully  entered  upon  that  course  of  life. 
He  felt  at  the  outset,  and  he  was  now  more 
than  ever  convinced  of,  the  difficulty  of  so 
framing  a  measure  as  that  it  should  meet 
the  evils  of  the  case.  Since  this  Bill  had 
been  drawn  up,  he  had  himself  perceived 
some  defects  in  it;  and  one  or  two  friends 
had  kindly  pmnted  out  to  him  other  im- 


perfections, so  that  in  its  present  form  he 
feared  that  it  would  be  utterly  futile;  yet, 
just  at  present,  he  was  not  desirous  of  pro- 
posing any  alteration  in  the  Bill,  though  he 
had  prepared  the  Amendments  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  necessary.  What  he 
proposed  was,  that  the  Bill  should  now  be 
read  a  second  time,  and  then  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  There  would  doubtless 
be  some  difficulty  in  proving  the  words  for 
"  their  own  lucre  or  gain,"  as  also  in  de- 
fining the  word  ''seduction;'*  but  these 
and  the  other  difficulties  of  the  case  might, 
he  hoped,  be  surmounted  by  the  labours  of 
a  Select  Committee.  Before  he  sat  down, 
however,  he  wished  to  observe  that  he  pro- 
posed, that  instead  of  the  county  bein^ 
put  to  the  expense  of  prosecution,  it  should 
be  paid  by  the  parties  prosecuted.  Upon 
the  details  of  the  measure  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  now  trouble  their 
Lordships  further;  but  this  he  would  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  make  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  great  moral  destruction  that 
was  going  on  under  their  eyes.  He  need 
not  remind  their  Lordships  that  it  was  one 
essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  the  avoidance  or  stop- 
page of  great  moral  delinquencies.  He 
knew  as  well  as  anybody  that  they  could 
not  by  Act  of  Parliament  make  either  men 
or  women  moral;  but  there  was  a  principle 
of  the  law  which  recognised  the  duty  of 
protecting  those  who  needed  protection 
from  the  arts  of  those  who  sought  to  make 
a  profit  of  their  unwariness  and  simplicity. 
He  thought,  that  any  step  in  this  direction 
would  be  a  great  gain ;  and  if  a  Bill  could 
be  framed  which  would  make  this  abomi- 
nable traffic  more  difficult — which  might 
be  avoided  in  many  instances  ;  but  which 
would  occasionally  subject  to  punishment 
its  violator — if  they  could  effect  but  this, 
they  would  have  done  a  great  deal.  Thero 
was  no  step,  let  their  Lordships  remember, 
more  irretrievable,  no  step  more  irreme- 
diable, than  that  which  this  Bill  was  in- 
tended, in  some  instances  at  least,  to  guard 
against.  The  second  downward  step  fol- 
lowed the  first  by  such  necessary  and  im- 
mediate sequence,  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  destruction  more  certain 
than  that  brought  about  by  the  particular 
crime  which  this  Bill  was  intended  to 
punish.  That  crime  involved  the  ruin 
both  of  soul  and  body — it  involved  a  reduo- 
tion  from  a  state  of  happiness  to  such  a 
condition  of  misery  as  the  mind  recoiled 
from  the  contemplation  of — such  a  state  of 
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physical  suffering — of  conscious  degrada- 
tion— of  utter  hopelessness — as  but  too 
often  to  drive  its  unhappy  victims  to  suicide 
itself  as  the  only  possible  method  of  sever- 
ing themselves  from  the  courses  of  wretch- 
edness and  guilt  in  which  they  had  become 
entangled. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion that  the  Bill  be  then  read  a  second 
time.  Although  the  measure  in  its  pre- 
sent form  required  some  alterations,  yet  on 
the  whole  it  was  open  to  none  of  those  ob- 
jections that  had  been  successfully  urged 
against  other  measures  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. Every  one  must  feel  that  the 
greatest  difficulties  beset  the  path  of  those 
who  sought  to  legislate  upon  subjects  of 
this  description;  but  that  formed  no  rea- 
son for  opposing  the  present  Bill.  He 
would  say  to  their  Lordships,  do  not  re- 
ject the  Bill  as  impossible,  but  rather 
let  it  be  considered  by  a  Select  Commit- 
tee; for  a  body  so  constituted  would  pro- 
bably be  best  qualified  to  deal  with  it. 
The  difficulties  in  its  way  were  great, 
but  not  insurmountable;  and  he  ventured 
to  hope  that  the  improved  condition  of 
society  in  the  present  age  would  favour 
their  efforts.  This  improved  condition, 
he  could  not  help  saying,  was  observable 
not  only  in  the  higher  morals  of  these 
days,  but  in  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  which,  in  our  Church  at  least, 
had  of  late  years  become  remarkable. 

Bill  read  2*. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  5,  1848. 

Minutes.]     Public  Bills.— 1®  Parliamentary  Proceed- 
ings Adjournment. 
2o  Appeak  on  Civil  Bills  (Dublin). 

Pktitions  Prssbntko.  By  Sir  John  Walsh,  from  Kid- 
derminffter,  Worcester,  for  Better  Observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day.— By  Mr.  G.  S.  DufT,  ftom  the  Presbyterian 
Congregation  in  Portsoy,  and  trmn  the  Royal  Burgh  of 
Banff,  in  favour  of  the  Places  of  Worship  Sites  (Scotland) 
BilL— By  Mr.  J.  A.  Smyth,  from  the  Governors  of  the 
Chichester  Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  for  Exemption  of 
Charitable  Bequests  flrom  Legacy  Duties. 

PARLIAMENTARY  OATHS. 
Sm  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  there  was  up- 
on the  Paper  a  notice  for  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  for  altering  the  oaths  taken  by 
Members  of  Parliament,  which  would  haVe 
been  important  if  given  merely  by  a  pii- 
Tate  Member  of  Parliament— -doubly  im- 
portant if  given  by  a  Member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration— but  which  acquired  pre-emi- 
nent importance  when  it  proceeded  from 


the  head  of  the  Government.  That  notice 
was  entered  for  a  day  on  which  orders  of 
the  day  had  precedence  of  Motions,  and 
fourteen  orders  must  be  disposed  of  before  . 
any  Motion  could  be  brought  on;  and,  ob- 
serving that  there  was  not  a  single  day  in 
the  present  week  that  liad  not  preoccupied 
the  attention  of  the  House  with  some  order 
of  the  day,  he  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  who  had  added  this  element  of  di- 
vision to  the  discussions  of  that  House, 
on  what  day  after  the  Whitsun  holidays 
he  proposed  taking  the  debate,  and  he 
trusted  the  defeat  of  his  new  Jew  Bill,  or, 
as  the  noble  Lord  termed  it,  the  Bill  for 
altering  the  Oaths  taken  by  Members  of 
Parliament  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  he  had 
discovered  that  it  was  not  competent  to 
him  to  introduce  the  Bill  under  the  notice 
which  he  had  given,  but  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  subject.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  propose,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst., 
that  the  House  shquld  go  into  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  oaths  taken  bj  Members  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  begged 
to  remind  the  hon.  Baronet,  that  in  the 
year  before  last  he  stated — and  he  believed 
that  he  repeated  the  statement  last  year — 
that  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
^ould  bring  in  a  general  Bill  with  respect 
to  the  oaths  taken  by  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  or  whether  he 
should  introduce  a  Bill  limited  to  the  relief 
of  members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  He 
had  tried  the  latter  course;  and  the  hon. 
Baronet  appeared  to  think  that  he  had 
sustained  a  defeat;  but  he  did  not  think 
so,  because  he  had  been  supported  by  a 
majority  of  that  House.  He  now  under- 
stood that  some  Members  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  entertained' scruples 
with  respect  to  the  oaths  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  take,  and  particularly  as  re- 
garded the  oath  of  supremacy,  because 
they  conceived  that  the  Pope  had  spiritual 
power  in  this  realm.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  make  the  oaths  more  simple,  in 
order  that  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  might 
be  able  to  take  them;  and  he  would  call 
upon  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  subject,  on  ihe 
27th  instant. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  the  noble  Lord 
had  stated  that  his  object  was  to  enable  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  take  the  Parlia- 
mentary oaths;    now  he  begged  to  ask 
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whether  in  the  term  "all"  the  nohle  Lord 
included  Mahomedans,  Pagans,  and  Jews 
as  well  as  Christians  'i 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  answered,  that  his 
measure  would  apply  to  all  Her  Majesty's 
naturalised  subjects  within  the  realm;  and 
he  was  not  aware  that  there  were  many 
Mahomedans  or  Pagans  in  this  country. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  TOWER 
HAMLETS. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department  respect- 
ing an  unhappy  conflict  which  took  place 
yesterday  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  between 
the  police  and  some  persons  assembled  to 
discuss  political  matters.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether  he  had 
received  any  official  information  respecting 
those  proceedings,  and  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  state  on  what  authority  the 
police,  by  violence,  unprovoked,  as  he  was 
informed,  undertook  the  dispersion  of  the 
persons  so  assembled  ?  He  was  informed 
that  those  persons  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  meetings  enjoined  the  people  to  ex- 
ercise entire  forbearance,  and  he  was  fur- 
ther informed  that,  with  respect  to  a  large 
meeting  in  Bishop  Bonner's  Fields  at  three 
o'clock,  and  continued  at  five,  it  was  com- 
menced, conducted,  and  ended  without  the 
slightest  interruption  of  the  public  peace 
— that  the  people  who  attended  it  were 
quietly  returning  to  their  respective  homes 
— and  that,  after  a  large  number  of  them 
had  left  the  field,  the  police  made  an  un- 
provoked attack  on  those  who  remained, 
and  did  considerable  injury  to  many.  He 
did  not  stand  up  there  for  the  purpose  of 
affirming  or  denying  the  statements  made 
by  persons  who  were  on  the  spot;  but,  as 
a  conflict  had  taken  place  between  the  po- 
lice and  the  people,  it  was  desirable  that 
the  House  should  have  the  benefit  of  any 
official  information  of  which  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  might  be  in  pos- 
session. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  had  given  him  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  refer  to  the  subject,  he  would  have 
brought  down  to  the  House  the  documen- 
tary evidence  which  he  possessed  respect- 
ing the  meeting,  and  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  meeting  was  one  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  which  the 
hon.  Member  attributed  to  it.  As  to  the 
authority  under  which  the  police  were  act- 
ing, he  begged  to  assume  to  himself  the 
whole  of  the  responsibility.     They  were 


acting  under  instructions  directly  given  to 
the  commissioners  of  police  by  himself, 
not  to  allow  meetings  to  be  held  at  unsea- 
sonable hours,  in  consequence  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  week  or  ten  days,  which 
showed  that  the  invariable  result  of  such 
meetings  was  injurious  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  took  place. 
It  always  happened  that  on  the  breaking 
up  of  these  meetings  acts  of  violence  to 
persons  and  property  wore  committed, 
against  which  the  inhabitants  had  a  right 
to  look  to  the  Government  for  protection. 
They  had  been  assured  that  protection 
would  be  afibrded  them  as  far  as  the  law 
was  able  to  protect  them;  and  he  believed 
that  the  law  would  be  found  completely 
effectual  for  that  purpose.  The  meeting 
in  Bishop  Bonner's  Fields,  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred,  was  not  in- 
terrupted by  the  police,  becaue  it  was  not 
held  at  an  unseasonable  hour;  but  imme- 
diately the  meeting  broke  up  an  attack 
was  made  on  a  church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  it  was  supposed  there  were 
some  troops  stationed,  and  where  in  fact 
there  was  a  body  of  police.  Some  of  the 
windows  were  broken,  and  on  the  police 
interfering,  in  the  imperative  discharge  of 
their  duty  to  disperse  the  mob  that  were 
thus  riotously  assembled,  a  severe  conflict 
took  place;  but  he  was  happy  to  say,  that 
the  police  succeeded  in  dispersing  the 
rioters,  not,  however,  till  thirty  of  them 
were  seriously  injured.  One  policeman 
was  stabbed  through  the  hand,  the  blow 
having  been  aimed  at  his  breast,  and  upon 
several  others  serious  injuries  were  in- 
flicted. In  consequence  of  the  experience 
which  Government  had  had  of  the  nature 
of  these  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  without  any  plausible  pretext 
for  their  being  held  in  such  vast  numbers, 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  direct  the  police 
not  to  allow  such  meetings  to  assemble — 
meetings  which  had  justly  created  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  those  districts  where  these  large  bodies 
had  congregated,  and  in  which  districts 
many  most  serious  breaches  of  the  peace 
had  occurred.  He  could  assure  the  House 
and  the  public  that  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures would  be  taken  by  the  Government 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  tumul- 
tuous assemblages. 

MASSACRE  AT  NAPLES. 
Mr.  MUNTZ  wished  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  in  relation  to  the  recent  oo- 
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currences  at  Naples.  He  had  reeeiTed  a 
letter  stating  that  a  general  feeling  pre- 
vailed in  Naples  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  aiding  the  Austrian  party  in 
Italy,  and  that  the  late  massacre  at  Naples 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  English 
Amhassador  there.  Now,  however  absurd 
such  a  rumour  might  be,  still,  as  it  was 
credited  by  some  parties  in  that  country, 
it  was  desirable  that  it  should  receive  a  de- 
cided contradiction  from  the  British  Go- 
verament;  be,  therefore,  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  interfered  in  favour  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  in  Italy  ? 

VwcouNT  PALMERSTON :  I  am  very 
glad  that  my  hon.  Friend  has  put  the  ques- 
tion, which  I  will  satisfactorily  answer  in  a 
very  few  words.  Of  course  I  am  aware  that 
some  most  absurd,  most  false,  and  most 
calumnious  reports  have  been  circulated  in 
Italy  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  recent  events 
that  have  occurred  in  Italy,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  instructions  which  have  been 
sent  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  British  representative  at  the  Court  of 
Naples.  I  have,  however,  great  satisfac- 
tion  in  assuring  my  hon.  Friend  and  the 
House  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  those  reports.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, thotigh  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  by  which  the  settlement  of  the 
Italian  States  was  effected,  is  not  bound 
by  that  treaty  to  interfere  in  any  manner 
with  the  events  that  are  now  taking  place 
in  those  States.  Although  the  British 
Government,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
in  ancient  alliance  and  on  friendly  relations 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  yet  it  cannot 
but  feel  a  lively  sympathy  in  the  endeavours 
—  and  I  hope  successful  endeavours  — 
which  have  been  lately  made  in  Italy,  and 
by  the  people  of  Italy,  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves free  and  constitutional  Governments; 
but  the  natural  and  proper  position  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  the 
events  now  passing  in  those  Itfi^an  States 
is,  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever. 
With  regard  to  the  events  that  have  re- 
cently taken  place  in  Naples,  most  cer- 
tainly the  reports  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  received  concerning  them 
induce  me  to  believe  that  those  events 
have  been  very  much  misconceived  in  their 
character.  I  have  not  yet  proposed  to  lay 
any  papers  before  the  House;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  what  has  passed,  I  undoubtedly 
will  produce  the  account  which  has  been 
xeceived  of  those  transactions  from  Her 


Majesty's  Charg^  d 'Affaires  at  Naples, 
to  show  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
events  that  had  taken  place,  and  also  to 
show  that  the  events  do  not  bear  the  char- 
acter which  has  been  assigned  to  them. 

NEW  WRIT  FOR  HORSHAM. 

Mr.  goring  said,  that  as  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
not  given  any  decisive  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion put  to  him,  as  to  whether  he  intended 
to  proceed  on  Wednesday  with  the  Hor- 
sham Election  BiU,  and  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  stated  the  other  day» 
that  if  the  House  suspended  the  writ  for 
boroughs  until  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Flint  boroughs  had 
passed,  they  would  vote  for  the  indefinite 
suspension  of  those  writs,  he  now  thought 
it  his  duty  to  move  that  a  new  writ  be  ia- 
sued  for  the  borough  of  Horsham.  He 
asked  for  the  writ  as  a  right,  on  behalf  of 
the  electors  of  the  borough  of  Horsham; 
and  he  hoped  that  neither  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Lincoln)  nor  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  would  be  guilty  of  so  unconstitu- 
tional an  act  as  to  oppose  the  issuing  of 
the  writ  for  this  borough. 

Mr.  HUME  observed,  that  if  he  was 
surprised  at  the  Motion  for  a  new  writ  for 
Derby,  he  was  much  more  astonished  at 
the  present  Motion,  Horsham  having  been 
reported  against  by  the  Committee  on  the 
ground  that  extensive  treating  had  pre- 
vailed there.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  agree  to  this  Motion. 

Sib  R.  PEEL  :  The  view  I  take  with 
reference  to  the  proceedings  which  the 
House  should  adopt  in  regard  to  these 
boroughs  is  briefly  this  : — ^An  Act  passed 
in  1842,  making  parties  guilty  of  certain 
acts  liable  to  the  penalties  of  bribery. 
There  were  certain  usages  which  had  long 
prevailed,  though  not  thought  to  partake  of 
the  character  of  corruption,  but  whieh  this 
House  decided  to  be  corrupt,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  noble  Lord  they  proelaimed 
that  these  usages  should  cease,  and  that  if 
they  were  continued,  the  parties  who  par- 
ticipated in  them  should  be  liable  to  penal- 
ties. I  am  sorry  to  find  that  this  statute 
is  inoperative.  We  see  that  notwith- 
standing the  penalties  which  it  threatena, 
these  acts,  these  usagest  do  preraiL  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  candi- 
dates themselves  are  not  eogniaant  of  them; 
but  that  it  is  local  committees  and  local 
agents  who  commit  these  acta»  and  place 
the  seats  of  honourable  men  in  jeopardj» 
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by  resorting  to  proceedings  for  which  their 
principals  are  held  up  to  discredit.  I  think 
the  disadvantages  of  this  state  of  things 
are  manifest.  It  will  be  a  great  discou- 
ragement to  honourable  men  to  come  for- 
ward as  candidates.  Thej  determine  to 
set  their  faces  against  these  practices,  and 
deny  all  participation  in  them;  but  parties 
who  are  their  agents  commit  these  acts, 
and  make  their  principals  responsible;  and 
my  belief  is,  that  if  these  practices  pre- 
vail, and  no  means  be  taken  to  check  them, 
you  will  have  an  inferior  class  of  candi< 
dates.  I  therefore  was  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  suspension  of  this  writ  until  the  House 
should  adopt  some  new  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiries  into  these 
practices.  But  I  think  the  House  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  the  particular  relation  in 
which  it  stands  towards  the  constituencies 
of  the  country.  We  may  think  it  right  to 
institute  ah  inquiry;  but  if  the  writs  are  to 
be  suspended  whUe  the  inquiry  is  prose- 
cuted, I  think  we  ought  to  make  all  other 
business  subordinate  to  it.  It  is  most 
dangerous  to  sanction  the  practice  of  sus- 
pending writs,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
large  constituencies  such  as  Cheltenham 
and  Derby,  unless  we  determine  to  put  an 
cud  to  those  practices.  I  feel  it  desirable 
that  we  should  try  some  new  measure,  or, 
at  least,  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place 
preparatory  to  some  new  measure  being 
brought  in.  But  while  I  consent  to  sus- 
pend the  writs,  I  do  entreat  the  noble  Lord 
to  consider  this  as  a  Government  question 
which  has  claims  for  our  immediate  con- 
sideration. The  relation  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  stands  towards  the 
constituencies  of  the  country  requires  this. 
I  am  content,  as  I  gave  my  vote  to  sus- 
pend the  writ  for  Derby,  to  vote  for  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  for  Horsham,  but 
with  a  sense  of  the  manifest  evils  which  re- 
sult from  the  suspension  of  writs,  and  with 
a  strong  feeling  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quires as  to  make  up  our  minds  at  once, 
whether  there  shall  be  an  inquiry  or  not. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  I  quite  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  that  while  this  House  proposes  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  proceedings  at  cer- 
tain elections,  and  the  Borough  Elections 
Bill  has  been  read  a  second  time,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  suspend  the  writ  for  Horsham. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  I  think  that 
a  Bill  of  that  nature  ought  to  take  place  of 
every  other  Bill.  I  quite  agree,  that  if  only 
ordinary  business  were  before  the  House, 
it  would  be  quite  right  to  take  that  Bill 


before  such  ordinary  bufliness.  But  whea 
a  question  of  great  importance  is  befora 
the  House,  whether  we  shall  conmder  the 
navigation  la^rs  this  year,  or  postpime  the 
consideration  of  them  till  next  Session;  or 
whetlier  we  shall  make  known  in  June  our 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies* 
or  postpone  the  declaration  of  our  intent 
tions  till  July;  these  are  matters  of  such 
an  important  nature  as  cannot  be  post* 
poned.  Therefore,  agreeing  in  the  gene- 
ral principles  laid  down  by  Sie  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  cannot  give  up  every  other 
species  of  legislation  for  the  Borough  Elee? 
tions  Bill.  I  thought  the  other  day  that 
there  was  some  case  made  out  for  the 
borough  of  Derby  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
near  me;  and,  therefore,  I  voted  for  the 
issuing  of  the  writ;  but,  in  the  present  in-r 
stance,  no  case  whatever  has  been  made 
out,  and  I  think  that  the  House  ought  to 
refuse  all  those  writs  which  may  be  moved 
for  after  boroughs  have  been  reported 
against  by  Committees. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
of  the  noble  Lord  was,  that  the  House 
ought  to  issue  this  writ.  After  the  speeoh 
of  the  noble  Lord,  in  particular,  the  House 
could  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  the  Motion. 
The  noble  Lord  had  told  the  House,  with* 
out  the  slightest  equivocation,  that  there 
was  not  the  least  chance  of  carrying  the 
Borough  Elections  Bill  this  year.  [*«No! "] 
He  had  so  understood  the  noble  Lord.  This 
being  the  month  of  June,  and  the  noble 
Lord  having  alluded  to  two  measures  which 
the  noble  Lord  considered  of  more  impor- 
tance, he  would  ask  the  House  what  pros* 
pect  there  was  of  any  such  measure  as  the 
Borough  Elections  Bill  being  carried  this 
Sessiou?  Then  the  question  which  the 
House  had  now  to  decide  was,  whether 
there  was  a  necessary  connexion  betweep 
inquiry  into  the  proceedings  at  the  election 
for  the  borough,  and  the  non-issuing  of  the 
writ  for  Horsham.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
most  convenient  to  suspend  the  writ,  and 
prosecute  an  early  inquiry;  but  as  that  was 
impossible,  after  the  statement  made  by 
the  noble  Lord,  the  more  constitutional 
course  would  be  to  issue  the  writ  now,  and 
pursue  the  inquiry  as  early  as  possible. 
He  ventured  to  hope  that  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
would  adopt  this  view  of  the  case,  and  vote 
for  the  Motion. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  when  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member    for    Sussex    (Lord 
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Marcb)  bad  a  Motion  similar  to  the  present 
before  the  House,  be  was  advised  to  with- 
draw bis  Motion  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  better  to  suspend  the  writ,  as  the 
inconyenience  arising  from  that  suspension 
would  be  greatly  overpaid  by  the  delay. 
His  noble  Friend  did  withdraw  his  Motion 
on  that  advice.  That  took  place  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  they  were  now  in  the 
month  of  June;  and  be  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  if  there 
was  any  ground  in  the  expectation  of 
speedy  legislation  for  further  deferring  the 
issue  of  the  writ  ?  Was  it  possible,  after 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  with  re- 
ference to  his  BiU  now  before  the  House, 
to  vote  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  in 
the  face  of  snch  an  assurance?  He  would 
ask  wheUier  the  position  of  that  Bill  was 
creditable  to  the  Government;  and  he 
would  further  ask  if  the  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to 
vote  one  way  in  the  case  of  Derby,  and 
another  way  in  that  of  Horsham?  Did 
they  suppose  that  the  country  would  under 
aueli  circumstances  give  them  credit  for  a 
wish  to  promote  purity  of  election  ?  As 
for  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
MoDtrose,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  view 
he  had  taken  of  this  question  must  ever 
prevent  him  from  voting  for  the  issue  of 
the  writ.  They  had  heard  lately  of  a 
meeting  having  been  hdd  in  St.  James's- 
square,  and  of  a  new  party  having  been 
formed  of  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mootroee  was  declared  the  leader,  while 
that  veiT  useful  and  essential  functionary 
m  eonnexioB  with  evenr  party,  called  a 
**  whipper-in,"  was  announced  as  having 
Ikcb  appointed  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Joshua  Wslmsley.  A  list  of  the  adherents 
of  this  party  was  published ;  but  from 
more  than  one  quarter  came  the  intimation 
tliat  that  list  was  an  incorrect  one.  The 
questioD  was  one  of  growing  importance, 
whether  they  should  continue  their  in- 
quiries, or  issue  the  writs  now  suspended 
m  tlie  ease  of  several  boroughs;  and  he 
would  remind  the  House  that  those  cases 
could  not  be  classed  under  one  category 
without  the  most  shamdess  injustice.  He 
would  tender  his  vote  for  the  issuing  of  the 
writ,  because  he  maintained  that  not  one 
case  had  been  made  out  to  disfran- 
the  borough  €ii  Horsham,  and  be- 
he  firmly  bdieved  that  those  who 
Imi  sliied  inquiir,  and  those  most  guilty, 
wofo  not  the  most  pominent  in  that  case. 
Mm.  goring  replied :  The  public  would 
Ml  fiil  to  aoe  tluu  the  Goremment  voted 


for  the  issuing  of  a  writ  for  Derby,  where 
bribery  was  proved,  and  opposed  it  in  the 
case  of  Horsham,  where  no  bribery  was 
proved.  The  public  would  also  take  notice 
that  Derby  had  returned  two  Whig  Mem* 
bers  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  writ  had  been 
issued  in  the  case  of  that  borough,  but  that 
because  the  Member  likely  to  be  returned 
for  Horsham  would  be  unfavourable  to  Go- 
vernment, therefore  they  opposed  the  issue 
of  the  writ.  An  hon.  Member  had  talked 
about  reports  of  great  corruption  at  Hors- 
ham being  in  circulation.  One  report  was 
that  the  learned  Attorney  General  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  bribery,  if  any  did 
take  place,  at  Horsham;  and  if  Uie  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  not  proceeded  with  on 
Wednesday,  it  would  greatly  strengthen 
those  reports.  He  must  say  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  opposition  of  Uie  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  as  he  always  considered 
the  principles  of  that  hon.  Member  were 
at  variance  with  the  best  principles  of  the 
British  constitution.  He  was  always  very 
liberal;  but  when  a  practical  question  like 
the  present  was  brought  forward,  the  des- 
potic spirit  of  the  spurious  Liberal  showed 
itself  in  its  true  light.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  principles  of  the  British  constitution 
to  consider  a  man  innocent  till  he  was 
proved  guilty;  but  the  hon.  Member  both 
conricted  and  condemned  the  voters  of 
Horsham  without  proof,  and  would  deprive 
them  of  their  privil^es.  The  country 
might,  by  this,  see  what  a  tyrannous  course 
that  hon.  Gentleman  would  pursue  if  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  views  and  upset- 
ting the  institutions  of  the  country. 

House  divided : — Ayes  117;  Noes  231 : 
Majority  114. 
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Addcriev,  C.  B.* 
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East,  Sir  J.  B. 
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Famr,  J. 
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Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Godson,  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Greene,  T. 
Grogan,  £. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hall,  Col. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hogg.  Sir  J.  W. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
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EXPULSION  OF  THE  BRITISH  AMBAS- 
SADOR FROM  MADRID. 

On  tlie  Motion  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  chair,  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  BANKES  rose  to  propose  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice : — 

"  That  this  House  learns  with  deep  regret, 
fi*om  a  Correspondence  between  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  the  Government  of  Spain,  now  upon 
the  Table  of  this  House,  that  a  proposed  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  as  conducted  under  the  authority 
and  with  the  entire  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  has  placed  the  British  Government  and 
our  Representative  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  in  a 
position  humiliating  in  its  character,  and  which  is 
calculated  to  afibct  the  friendly  relations  hereto- 
fore existing  between  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Spain." 

Among  all  the  singular  events  which  had 
distinguished  the  past  year,  it  had  not  heen 
the  least  singular  one,  that  a  British  Min- 
ister had  heen  for  the  first  time  expelled 
from  a  friendly  foreign  country,  and  had 
heen  ordered  to  quit  the  Court  to  which  he 
had  heen  accredited  hy  the  British  Govern- 
ment within  a  very  limited  time.  It  did 
not  diminish  the  singularity  of  this  event, 
when  he  ohserved  the  manner  in  which  the 
news  of  it  had  been  received  hy  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — the  complaisant  and 
quiet  tranquillity  with  which  they  regarded 
an  event  of  so  extraordinary  a  character. 
The  proceeding  was  totally  unexpected  hy 
them;  for  a  day  or  two  before  it  occurred, 
upon  a  question  being  put  to  them  from 
that  side  of  the  House,  they  said,  that  not- 
withstanding any  transactions  which  had 
ta^en  place,  the  foreign  relations  between 
the  two  Courts  were  in  no  degree  disturbed. 
But  for  a  question  put  in  that  House  to 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  it  appeared  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment, would  not  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  communication  to  the 
House  upon  the  subject;  and  they  would 
probably  have  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time, 
as  they  had  recently  learned  many  things 
concerning  foreign  diplomacy,  by  reading 


a  relation  of  the  transactions  in  some  fo- 
reign newspaper.  It  was  very  surprising 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  re- 
ceive information  of  such  a  transaction 
with  such  complaisance  and  tranquillity; 
and  it  was  really  astonishing  to  him,  that 
up  to  that  time  no  Member  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  had  thought  fit  to  give  any 
explanation  upon  the  matter  to  those  anxi- 
ous for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  country;  and  that  it  should 
be  left  to  an  individual  Member  unconnect- 
ed with  the  Government,  and  sitting  upon 
the  Opposition  benches,  to  call  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  some  explana- 
tion of  these  extraordinary  events.  There 
was  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  some 
explanation  might  have  taken  place  else- 
where. Ho  was  aware  it  was  contrary  to 
the  order  of  that  House  to  allude  to  the 
business  transacted  elsewhere;  but  he  had 
seen  in  the  columns  of  some  foreign  news- 
papers, allusions  and  references  made  to 
debates  said  to  have  occurred  in  another 
place;  and  with  reference  to  the  explana- 
tion then  given,  it  was  alleged  the  Spanisli 
Government  had  complained  of  their 
unfairness.  The  Spanish  Minister  was 
greatly  mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  an 
outrage  on  the  person  of  our  Ambas- 
sador, or  an  injury  of  this  description, 
would  be  regarded  as  of  a  trifling  character 
by  the  people  of  this  country;  but  it  would 
appear  as  ijf  an  injury  of  this  character  was 
disregarded  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
who  allowed  the  proceeding  to  pass  over 
with  silence  in  that  House  until  informa- 
tion respecting  it  was  obtained  by  means 
of  a  casual  answer  to  a  question,  which 
question  was  only  incidentally  put.  Was 
an  explanation  of  this  grave  transaction 
thus  to  be  conveyed  ?  He  should  have 
thought  that  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
supposed  that  a  debate  upon  a  business  of 
this  kind  had  been  too  long  delayed,  and 
would  have  declared  that  the  matter  was 
of  so  serious  a  nature  that  it  could  not 
be  brought  forwanl  at  too  early  a  period. 
He  therefore  could  not  complain  that  it' 
was  now  brought  forward  by  him,  as  well 
for  the  character  of  the  empire  which  he 
represented,  as  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
right  the  Spanish  Court  m  the  extraor- 
dinary proceedings  they  had  adopted.  He 
might  then  tell  the  Spanish  Government 
that  the  House  and  the  country  were  pre- 
pared to  go  with  him  in  the  vindication  of 
the  honour  of  the  country;  but  to  do  so 
they  must  receive  full  explanation  upon  the 
subject.    In  demanding  such  satisfiRCtion 
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from  Ibe  Spanisb   Government,  however, 
thej  would  be  better  qualified  to  do  so  if 
tbej  admitted  tbat  errors  bad  been  com- 
mitted upon  tbeir  own  side;  and  tbe  mode 
in  wbieb  tbej  bad  been  committed  bad 
probably  led  to  tbe   subsequent  transac- 
tions.    Tbe   question  was,   wbetber    tbe 
grounds   assumed  in   tbese   papers   were 
well  founded,  and  wbetber  we  were  justi- 
fied in  urging  them.     It  was  essential  tbat 
we  should  know  this;  and  be  could  con- 
ceive no  ground  for  concealment  with  re- 
ference to  this  matter.     It  was  impossible 
tbe  noble  Lord  could  be  ignorant  of  these 
transactions:    for,   on  the  one  hand,  the 
Ambassador  himself  was  in  this  town  in 
communication  with  the  noble  Lord;  and, 
upon  the  other  hand,  a  special  envoy  from 
the  Court  of  Spain  had  arrived  here,  with 
whom,  however,  the  noble  Lord  declined  to 
communicate,  but  from  whom  he  might, 
if  he  thought  fit,  receive  communications 
through  the  Spanish  Ambassadoi*.     This 
was   another  unfortunate  piece  of  diplo- 
macy on  tbe  part  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs;  for  by  the 
steps  he  bad  taken  he  had  brought  about 
that  unhappy  state  of  things  which  no  man 
in  that  House  could  justify.     He  might 
lament,  and  he  did  lament,  the  instinic- 
tions   given   to   our   Ambassador,   which, 
when   carried  into   effect,  might  lead  to 
events  so  humiliating  to  us  as  those  which 
had  occurred  in  the  Court  to  which  this 
Ambassador  had  been   accredited.      The 
noble  Lord  had  justified  the  Ambassador 
for  having  done  what  he  did.  He  had  gone 
to  an  extent  which  was  very  far  indeed; 
but   the    Spanish  Government  went   one 
step  further,  and  resorted  to  a  measure 
which  he  most  deeply  regretted,  in  order- 
ing our  Ambassador  to  leave  their  Court 
within  eight-and-forty  hours.     When  this 
matter  first  received  the  attention  of  the 
House,  the  question  was  confined  to  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and   that 
was  considered  a  matter  of  great  weight 
and  grave  concern;  above  all,  when  the 
reply  of  the  Duke  de  Sotomayor  had  been 
received.     When  he  read  the  letter  of  the 
noble  Lord — and  he  knew  great  numbers 
entertained  the  same  opinion  as  himself — 
be   had  no   doubt  as  to  its  impropriety. 
The  only  opinion  he  could  form  of  it  was, 
that  it  was  a  proposed  interference  with 
the  internal  concerns  of  a  foreign  allied 
nation,  which  no  nation  could  bear  without 
resentment.     He  had  anticipated  many  evil 
consequences  which  would  arise  from  such 


interference  with  nations  in  friendly  rela- 
tions with  us.     That  nation  had  long  been 
attached  to  us  by  friendly  relations  of  an 
historical  character,  and  which  they,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  must  always  regard  with 
feelings  of  pride  and  honour.     It  might  be 
true  that  Spain  owed  us  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  aid  we  lent  her  during  her 
war  of  liberation,  in  which  we  so  heartily 
engaged;  yet  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
if  Spain  derived  benefit  from  our  assist- 
ance in  her  war  of  independence,  we  also 
bad  derived  our  share  of  advantage.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  on  the  plains 
of  Spain  that  our  gallant  Army  was  form- 
ed, and  was  so  often  led  to  victory  by  tbe 
illustrious  Officer  at  the  head  of  it.     He 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  two  coun- 
tries had  derived  mutual  advantages  from 
the  part  we  then  took  in  that  war ;  and  he 
believed   that   Spain  could   never    forget 
what  had  then  taken  place  if  she  had  not 
been  tauntingly  reminded  of  them,  when, 
under  such  circumstances,  feelings  of  gra- 
titude were  so  apt  to  give  way  to  those  of 
another  character.     It  was  notorious  in 
private  life,  when  a  man  was  constantly 
reminded  of  a  debt  of  gratitude,  that  such 
a  proceeding  was  not  apt  to  excite  feelings 
of  a  kindly  nature.     He  therefore  must 
deeply  regret  the  unhappy  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  had  assumed 
that  these  instructions  were  tbe  sole  and  ul- 
timate cause  of  the  expulsion  of  our  Ambas- 
sador from  Madrid.     He  said  so,  because 
he   was  in  possession  of  no   information 
which  would  justify  him  in  coming  to  any 
other  conclusion.     He  had  alluded  to  the 
papers  laid  on  the  table  prior  to  the  expul- 
sion of  our  Ambassador ;  they  appeared  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  other  Members  of  tbat 
House,  to  call  for  discussion,  and  for  some 
expressions  of  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
subject ;  for  they  must  recollect  that  there 
were   circumstances   connected    with    the 
matter  which  they  could  not  get  rid  of, 
for  the  documents  stood  on  the  records  of 
that  House.     Let  them  also  recollect  how 
these  papers  had  been  laid  before  the  House. 
It  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  Motion 
brought  forward  by  a  Member  who  wished 
to  embarrass  the  Government,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  publication  in  certain  fo- 
reign newspapers  of  a  portion  of  these  do* 
cuments,  a  Member  of  that  House  was  in- 
duced to  ask  whether  it  was  possible  that 
such  circumstances  as  had  been  described 
could  be  true  ?     When  this  appeared  to  be 
the   case,  it  became    necessary  tbat   tbe 
papers  should  be  laid  on  the  table.     It 
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might,  perhaps,  have  heen  better  that  these 
transactions  had  continued  diplomatic  se- 
crets between  England  and  Spain;  but  as 
the  papers  were  there,  and  on  the  records 
of  the  House,  it  was  to  be  considered  whe- 
ther they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  un- 
accompanied with  observations,  so  that  thej 
hereafter  might  be  allowed  to  refer  to  those 
proceedings  as  precedents  to  justify  simi- 
lar acts.  If  such  were  the  case,  it  would 
be  only  necessary  for  a  Foreign  Minister 
interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
.foreign  Government,  to  say,  **  Look  at  the 
case  of  Spain,  in  1848,  when  interference 
took  place  without  any  notice:"  it  there- 
fore was  inexpedient  that  it  should  be  re- 
corded in  history  that  these  papers  were  laid 
before  Parliament  unaccompanied  by  obser- 
vations in  explanation.  They  had  been  told 
by  the  noble  Lord  that  further  communica- 
tions were  still  going  on,  and  perhaps  he 
might  lay  them  on  the  table;  but  they  had 
no  reason  to  know  whether  he  would  or 
would  not  do  so.  If  they  might  judge  of 
the  importance  of  such  further  papers  by 
those  recently  laid  before  Parliament,  it 
might  reasonably  be  assumed  that  they 
were  of  no  great  consequence.  If  they  look- 
ed at  the  papers  produced,  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  mere  extracts,  and  the 
communications  were  not  from  a  foreign 
Government,  but  were  letters  from  our 
own  Ambassador — or  rather  extracts,  and 
apparently  very  partial  extracts.  These 
all  referred  to  the  proceedings  connected  | 
with  the  instructions  of  the  16th  of  March,  i 
Ho  would  refer  to  one  of  them  as  a  spe- 1 
cimen  of  the  whole.  It  was  dated  Ma- 
drid, March  4th,  1848,  and  was  from 
Mr.  Bulwer  to  Viscount  Palmerston.  It 
commenced — "  I  have  just  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Puke  of  Sotomayor,  who 
had  requested  to  see  me,  when,  he  stated — " 
Here  was  a  blank,  and  this  was  all  that 
was  given.  The  Duke  then  spoke.  Yes, 
"  the  Duke  stated;'*  but  what  he  stated 
they  were  left  in  the  dark  about.  But 
after  telling  them  that  **  the  Duke  stated/* 
the  document  proceeded : — **  The  Duke 
then  spoke.**  So  that  after  he  had  stated, 
it  appeared  he  spoke.  What  he  spoke 
was  quite  different  from  the  statcuicnt. 

•*  The  Dnkc  tlien  spoke  of  the  interior  policy  of 
the  Spanish  Administration,  saying,  that  though 
it  had  demanded  the  new  law,  which  might  he 
considered  one  ad  irrrorem,  it  had  no  intention 
to  «»e  this  Uw,  unless  under  very  critical  circum- 
fltanees ;  and  that  whilst  it  should  resist  any  in- 
Bnrrection  that  broke  out,  with  all  the  force  in  its 
power,  it  would  do  all  it  could  to  avoid  provoking 
iniiirreetioQ." 


Now  in  the  paper  numbered  five,  the  only 
important  fact  he  could  find  was  that  this 
decree  of  the  Cortes,  which,  so  far  as  he 
(Mr.  Bankes)  could  understand,  seemed  to 
have  given  great  offence  to  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  in 
the  great  vigilance  which  he  thought  fit  to 
exercise  over  the  affairs  of  Spain,  was 
highly  displeased  that  the  Government 
should  obtain  a  power  to  resist  insurrec- 
tion which  was  not  to  be  used  unless  critical 
circumstances  should  arise.  This  decree 
was  passed,  and  he  really  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  noble  Lord  should  have  felt 
displeased  at  the  Government  obtaining 
powers  which  were  given  to  them  by  a 
majority  of  the  Cortes  of  148  votes  to  45. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  tolerably  popular  mani- 
festation of  the  wishes  and  determination 
of  the  Legislature.  And  the  Bill  passed 
the  other  House  by  a  majority  of  Bo  votes 
to  13.  Yet  the  noble  Lord  was  displeased 
with  the  Cortes  for  having  passed  a  law  of 
this  description.  Now  these  were  all  the 
preliminary  points  which  were  given  to  the 
House  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment. 
He  found  nothing  in  them  which  would 
give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  they  explained 
the  entire  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
tion. And  he  believed  he  should  find 
as  he  went  through  the  remainder  of  the 
papers,  that  there  was  no  other  very 
valuable  addition,  except  one.  And  here 
ho  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  to  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  have  read  those  letters  im- 
mediately on  their  coming  over.  Be- 
cause, when  the  first  papers  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Bankes) 
asked  the  noble  Lord  whether  there  were 
any  other  papers  which  would  throw  light 
upon  the  subject;  and  the  noble  Lord  re- 
plied that  there  were  none  further,  except 
one  or  two,  which  were  considered  in  the 
nature  of  private  and  confidential  commu- 
nications, and  referring  solely  to  the  ob- 
servations which  appeared  in  reference  to 
the  articles  in  the  Clamor  Publico,  and  to 
the  accusation  brought  against  Mr.  Bul- 
wer, on  account  of  the  appearance  of  those 
articles.  But  it  now  appeared  that  there 
were  other  observations  in  these  letters, 
which,  so  far  from  referring  merely  to 
those  accusations,  were,  after  one  or  two 
preliminary  paragraphs  in  allusion  to  them« 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  views  of  the 
Spanish  Minister  with  regard  to  the  whole 
of  the  transaction.  And  he  should  saj 
that  the  paper  to  which  he  was  alluding 
was  one  undoubtedly  drawn  up  with  very 
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great  spirit,  and,  he  should  add,  with  very 
great  abilitj.     It  was  one  in  which  the 
Spanish  Minister  stated,  with  the  feelings 
of  a   statesman   and   a  gentleman,    how 
much  wounded  he  had  been  by  the  tone 
adopted  towards   himself  and   his  Court, 
He  (Mr.  Bankes)  should  take  occasion  by 
and  by  to  refer  more  particularly  to  that 
portion  of  it.     The  letter  to  which  he  was 
alluding  was  the  one  dated  the  15th  of 
April.     And  certainly  if  the  noble  Lord 
had  it  in  his  possession  when  the  papers 
were  £rst  called  for  and   given    to   the 
House,  it  was  a  singular  omission  on  his 
part  to  have  left  it  out  of  the  selection. 
He  assimaed  that  the  noble  Lord  had  it 
not  in  his  possession  at  the  time.     But  from 
the  date  it  was  evident  he  must  have  receiv- 
ed it  shortly   aftei*wards,  as  he  certainly 
could  not  have  described  it  as  merely  re- 
ferring to  the  articles  in  the  newspapers. 
[Viscount  Palmerston  :  I  did  not  say  so.] 
He  understood  the  noble  Lord  to  have  said 
that  the  letters  he  had  not  presented  refer- 
red only  to  the  accusations  against  Mr.  Bul- 
wer,  having  reference  to  a  pubUcation  in  the 
Clamor  Publico,     However,  with  regard 
to  the  remainder  of  the  public  papers,  the 
greater  portion  was  made  up  of  extracts 
from  newspapers.  He  (Mr.  Bankes)  did  not 
mean  to  undervalue  the  authority  of  news- 
papers.    He  had  no  doubt  that  in  Spain 
as  well  as  in  England  the  newspapers  were 
conducted  by  persons  of  the  highest  ta- 
lents  and   character,    and   by  persons  to 
wliose  opinion  considerable  weight  might 
be  attached;  but  then  in  Spain  as  well  as 
in  England  they  were  conducted  by  per- 
sons who   wrote  in  them  anonymously  on 
questions  of  state  and  poUcy.     And  here 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  passage  which 
had  been  only  put  into  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers two  hours  before.     They  had  only  re- 
ceived it  when  they  came  into  the  House. 
And  in  that,  the  last  publication,  there  was 
one  of  those  extracts  from  newspapers,  in 
regard  to  which  he  could  not  but  tell  Her 
Majesty's  Government  they  had  exhibited 
a  very  singular  degree  of  want  of  discre- 
tion in  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers.    They  were  stamping  with  a  certain 
degree  of  authenticity  those  extracts,  by 
giving  them  in  the  form  of  papers  printed 
under  the  authority  of  that  House.     This 
last  paper  referred  to  the  fears  which  were  | 
entertained  by  some   Spaniards  as  to  the 
anger  which   might  be  excited  in  Great 
Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of . 
the  British  Minister  from  Madrid;  and,  in  . 
VOL.XCIX.    {2rt2}  *    ' 


order  to  allay  those  fears,  the  editor  of  the 
Heraldo  proceeded  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  thus : — 

"  A  single  reflection  suffices  to  dissipate  those 
disquietudes,  viz.,  the  impossibility  in  which  the 
English  Cabinet  is  at  this  time  to  place  itself  in  a 
hostile  attitude  with  respect  to  the  Continent ; 
sapped  by  the  Irish  insurrection,  which  exhausts 
its  resources,  and  requires  the  presence  of  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  its  army  ;  by  the  increasing  de- 
ficit of  its  treasury;  by  the  general  discredit 
brought  upon  its  policy  by  the  manoeuvres  made 
use  of  in  the  affiiirs  of  Italy ;  by  the  suspicions 
which  its  friendly  relations  with  the  Court  of 
Vienna  infuse  into  all  Europe  ;  and,  finally,  by  the 
Chartist  party,  which,  although  frustrated  in  its 
efforts  up  to  this  time,  counts  upon  the  indirect 
co-operation  of  the  new  Parliamentary  faction  led 
by  flume  and  Cobden,  and  which,  without  the 
least  doubt,  would  avail  itself  of  the  difficulties 
which  a  foreign  war  would  bring  upon  the  Cabinet, 
to  light  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom." 

He  would  now  beg  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  letter  of  the  noble  Lord 
which  stood  first  upon  the  list,  at  least 
which  originally  stood  first  upon  the  list^ 
and  which  he  considered  as  first,  certain^ 
ly,  in  importance  : — 

"  Foreign  Office,  March  16,  1848. 
"Sir — I  have  to  instruct  you  to  recommend 
earnestly  to  the  Sanish  Government  and  to  the 
Queen  Mother,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  the  adoption  of  a  legal  and  constitutional 
course  of  government  in  Spain." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Cortes  were 
then  sitting,  carrying  those  measures  by 
those  largo  majorities  that  were  about 
three  to  one  in  one  Chamber  of  their  Legis- 
lature, and  four  to  one  in  the  other.  That 
was  the  time  at  which  the  British  Minis- 
ter recommended  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitutional course  of  government  in  Spain. 
The  letter  went  on : — 

"The  recent  fall  of  tho  King  of  the  French 
and  of  his  whole  family,  and  the  expulsion  of  his 
Ministers,  ought  to  teach  the  Spanish  Court  and 
Government  how  great  is  the  danger  of  an  attempt 
to  govern  a  country  in  a  manner  at  variance  with 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  nation  ;  and  the 
catastrophe  which  has  happened  in  France  must 
ikxye  to  show  that  even  a  large  and  well-disci- 
plined army  becomes  an  ineffectual  defence  for  tho 
Crown  when  the  course  pursued  by  the  Crown  is 
tit  variance  with  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
country.  It  would  then  be  wise  for  tho  Queen  of 
Spain,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  aflairs,  to 
strengthen  the  Executive  Government  by  enlarg- 
ing the  basis  upon  which  the  administration  is 
founded,  and  by  calling  to  her  councils  some  of 
f.hose  men  who  possess  tho  confidence  of  the 
Liberal  party. — I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        "  Palmkrston." 

Now,  it  might  have  been  very  well  for  the 
noble  Lord  to  wish  that  there  might  have 
been  a  good  Government,  bpth  for  Spain  and 
for  the  interests  of  this  country;  and  it  might 
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have  been  well  that  such  a  course  as  he  coun- 
selled should  have  been  pursued.  But  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  wished  to  defeat  any  such 
measure,  he  surely  could  not  have  adopted 
a  better  course  for  such  a  purpose  than  to 
have  made  such  an  insulting  proposition. 
For  how  did  the  Duke  de  Sotomayor 
know  but  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  for  England  might  have  had 
some  communication  with  these  liberal 
persons  whom  he  wished  so  strongly  to 
thrust  upon  Spain  ?  How  could  he  endure 
that  his  Ministry  should  be  forced  out  by 
the  interference  of  a  foreign  Power  ?  And, 
so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  some  of  the 
letters,  it  became  impossible  to  avoid  the 
inference  that  such  a  result  was  what  was 
desired.  He  might  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord,  that  a  better  Government  for  Spain 
might  bo  formed.  He  might  agree  with 
him  that  a  Ministry  more  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  commercial  relations  between  this 
country  and  Spain,  might  be  found  and 
formed  than  that  which  now  existed  in 
Spain.  But  in  order  to  compass  such  a 
desirable  end,  a  very  different  course  should 
have  been  pursued,  and  a  surer  mode  of 
producing  a  contrary  result  could  not  have 
been  taken  than  the  course  which  the 
noblo  Lord  had  adopted.  He  admitted 
that  the  present  Government  in  Spain  was 
not  one  very  favourably  disposed  to  for- 
ward the  commercial  relations  with  Eng- 
land. He  admitted  that  with  regard  to 
those  free-trade  speculations  which  wo 
were  led  to  adopt,  there  had  been  in  Spain 
no  corresponding  disposition  manifested. 
Considerable  disappointment  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  manner  in  which  Spain  had 
acted;  for  whilst  England  was  removing 
those  restrictions  and  making  those  con- 
cessions, she  had  been  met  in  Spain  with 
fresh  restrictions.  He  found,  by  papers 
that  were  presented  to  the  House  in  No- 
vember last,  that  decrees  had  been  passed 
by  which  additional  duties  had  been  im- 
posed upon  woollen  goods  the  produce  of 
this  country.  He  found  that  similar  de- 
crees had  been  passed  in  regard  to  cotton 
goods,  and  to  goods  that  were  mixtures  of 
wool  and  cotton  ;  and  Mr.  Bulwer,  he 
should  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  seemed 
to  have  interfered  and  acted  most  promptly 
in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  removal 
of  such  restrictions.  On  the  23rd  of  No- 
vember he  wrote  from  Madrid  expostulat- 
ing upon  the  subject.  On  the  24th  of 
December  Mr.  Bulwer  again  wrote,  re- 
qaestmg  a  reconsideration  of  the  tariff, 


and  that  at  least  the  time  of  thirty  days, 
which  was  given  as  the  limit,  should  be 
lengthened.  To  these  communications  the 
Duke  of  Sotomayor  gave  no  answer  until 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  On  the 
28th  December  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Bulwer, 
defending  the  Spanish  tariff  on  the  g^round 
that  the  decrees  were  not  directed  particu- 
larly against  British  manufactured  goods, 
but  were  equally  adverse  to  French  and 
others,  and  that  England  had,  therefore, 
no  right  to  complain,  she  being  placed  on 
a  complete  equality  with  other  nations. 
The  pith  of  that  letter  was,  that  the  ordon- 
nances  did  not  apply  more  to  Great  Britain 
than  to  France  or  other  countries,  because 
the  English  were  put  in  no  worse  condi- 
tion than  the  French.  But  if  ever  there 
was  an  occasion  upon  which  it  might  hare 
been  fair  to  remind  Spain  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  she  owed  to  England,  itwassnch 
as  then  presented  itself.  If  ever  it  might 
have  been  well  to  remind  Spain  of  the 
blood  we  had  shed,  and  of  the  treasure  we 
had  expended  in  her  cause,  it  was  then. 
Not  that  she  should  have  been  reminded 
of  those  facts  in  an  offensive  tone,  but 
there  might  have  been  a  reference  gently 
and  inoffensively  made  to  the  contrast 
which  existed  between  England  and  Franco 
in  that  respect.  It  might  have  been  sug- 
gested that  France  too  had  indeed  spent 
a  great  deal  of  her  blood  and  of  her  trea- 
sure in  Spain,  but  it  was  in  invading  and 
subjugating  her,  and  that  putting  us  on 
the  same  footing  with  France  was  not  a 
fairer  just  return;  but  still,  no  more  than 
a  friendly  remonstrance  on  the  subject  of  a 
friendly  commercial  relation  should  bare 
been  urged.  He  could  conceive  no  better 
way  in  which  our  diplomatists,  our  foreign 
Ministers,  and  our  ambassadors,  could  be 
employed  than  in  watching  OTer  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  country.  But  he 
denied  the  expediency  of  any  interference 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries, 
and,  most  of  all,  any  interference  with  the 
suggestion  of  who  should  be  the  Ministers 
of  those  countries — ^who  were  to  be  the 
rulers  in  them.  Let  them  see  how  the 
affair  would  touch  themselves.  Let  them 
consider  whftt  they  would  say  if  a  Minister 
of  Spain  should  dare  to  direct  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  to  place  in  the  bands  of  tbe 
noble  Lord  the  Chief  Minister  a  communi- 
cation of  the  nature  which  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  this  country  addressed  to  the 
First  Minister  of  Spain.  What  would  tbej 
think  if  the  Spanish  Minister,  direoting 
the  noble  Lord  s  attention  to  tbe  dubsi 
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to  the  Chartists,  and  the  other  matters 
alluded  to  as  difficulties  of  this  country, 
should  recommend  him  to  widen  the  hasis 
of  his  Government,  and  ask  him  —  had 
he  not  hotter  at  once  take  into  his 
councils  those  Gentlemen  to  whom  allusion 
had  heen  already  made  as  forming  the  new 
party  ?  adding,  that  if  he  did  not  agree  to 
do  these  things,  they  (the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment) would  at  least  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  warned  them  of  the  likely  conse- 
quence. The  nohle  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  might  possibly  say  that 
this  interference  was  one  which,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, ought  not  to  be  resorted  to; 
hut  then  Spain  was  in  a  peculiar  situation. 
The  noble  Lord,  indeed,  both  by  himself 
and  the  Ambassador,  insisted  upon  the 
peculiar  link  which  existed  between  the 
countries,  because  of  the  benefits  received 
by  Spain;  and  that  was  one  of  the  matters 
which  had  mainly  tended  to  produce  the 
unhappy  result.  But  the  noble  Lord  should 
have  remembered  that  we  were  dealing 
with  a  friendly  Government,  which  was 
under  great  obligations  to  us,  both  for 
blood  and  money  expended  in  their  cause, 
and  which  was  now  agitated  by  contending 
parties,  of  which  we  were  unable  to  see 
who  would  ultimately  be  likely  to  rise  to 
the  head  of  affairs.  The  noble  Lord  might 
tell  him,  perhaps,  that  he  considered  it  an 
excepted  case,  and  that  he  had,  therefore, 
thrust  upon  Spain  an  interference  which 
he  would  not  have  thought  justified  in  re- 
gard to  any  other  nation.  But  had  there 
been  similar  cases  where  remonstrance 
had  been  urged  by  our  diplomatists  in  ear- 
lier times — by  diplomatists  as  experienced 
and  as  able  as  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Pal- 
merston),  and  with  whom  the  noble  Lord 
need  feel  no  shame  at  being  compared? 
He  was  sure  the  noble  Lord  would  not  feel 
offended  with  any  of  the  comparisons  he 
(Mr.  Bankes)  was  about  to  institute.  He 
was  about  to  refer  to  former  occurrences 
in  Holland  and  in  Spain;  and,  firstly,  to  a 
period  not  the  most  flourishing  in  the  his- 
tory of  Holland — a  period  when  she  was 
distracted  by  factions  which  caused  the 
greatest  uncertainty  and  danger  to  the 
State,  and  when  she  was  under  obligations 
to  England  for  her  liberty,  and  for  the 
means  of  carrying  on  that  commerce  which 
led  to  her  greatness.  Writing  to  Lord 
Arlington,  Sir  William  Temple  thus  ex- 
pressed himself: — 

"  TO  1«Y  LORD  ARUNOTON. 

•'  The  Hague,  June  17,  1070. 
"  Monsieur  do  Witt  returned  yesterday.  There 
is  a  violent  humour  run  against  him.    But  I  sup- 


pose the  bottom  of  this  is  the  same  with  all  popn« 
lar  humours,  that  is,  a  design  in  the  leaders  to 
change  the  scene,  that  so  those  who  have  been 
long  employed  may  make  room  for  those  who 
have  been  long  out.  I  am  not  of  opinion  they 
will  succeed  to  prejudice  him  suddenly,  both  b«« 
cause  his  chief  enemies  acknowledge  his  great 
abilities  and  usefulness  to  the  State,  and  because 
he  will  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  fall  in  very 
considerably  with  the  Prince's  interest,  which  the 
other  party  pretends  to  promote.  I  thought  fit 
to  say  thus  much  at  once  to  your  Lordship,  that 
so  you  may  the  better  know  what  to  make  of 
twenty  reports  that  may  arrive  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  though  it  will,  I  think,  after  all,  be  our 
parts,  both  in  England  and  here,  to  seem  the  least 
we  can  concerned  in  them,  further  than  our  wishes 
to  the  perfect  union  of  a  State  we  are  so  nearlj 
allied  to." 

He  (Mr.  Bankes)  wished  the  nohle  Lord 
had  followed  the  example  set  him  hy  Sir 
William  Temple.  In  1678,  we  had  an 
Ambassador  at  Madrid,  Sir  William  Go- 
dolphin.  That  gentleman  had  to  present 
a  remonstrance  of  a  very  serious  nature  to 
the  Minister,  and  he  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Don  John  of  Austria : — 

"  TO  DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA. 

"Feb.  12-22,1677-8. 
'*  The  King  my  master  hath  often  commanded 
me  to  oomplaine  of  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
Ministers  in  England  (particularly  of  Salinas  and 
Fonseca),  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  hath  not  been 
amended  by  the  Marquess  of  Bourgomaine.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  interests  of  Spain  in  England 
have  been  yery  much  prejudiced  and  retarded  by 
their  actions,  and  will  be  more  so  if  there  be  not 
a  speedy  remedy.  Above  all,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  avoid  a  course  too  oflen  practised  by  them, 
namely,  to  discourse  and  reveid  their  private  con- 
ferences had  with  the  King  and  his  Ministers  to 
others  who  are  il6t  of  his  council,  His  Majesty 
having  resolved  never  to  treat  or  confer  with  any 
Minister  of  what  Prince  soever  that  shall  be  de- 
tected in  so  doing ;  how  much  less  will  he  sufier 
any  to  abide  in  his  Court  who  shall  so  far  pre- 
sume to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  as  to  mis- 
lead and  stir  up  the  minds  of  people  inexpert  in 
public  affairs,  not  only  by  revealing  to  them  under 
false  colours  what  sometimes  passeth,  but  by  re- 
porting for  truth  his  own  fictions  and  the  pure 
inventions  of  malice,  under  the  specious  name  of 
negotiation  and  discourses  with  the  King  and  his 
Ministers — a  seditious  practice,  which  the  impu- 
nity of  some  hath  made  an  evil  example,  but  will 
always  prove  destructive  to  the  negotiations  of 
such  who  use  the  same." 

In  this  case,  Sir  W.  Godolphin  received 
a  reply  on  the  22nd  March :  and  hy  date 
March  12-22,  1677-8,  Sir  William  writes 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry  : — 

"  Order  will  go  by  this^  post  to  the  Count  of 
Egmont  for  his  immediate  passage  into  England 
in  quality  of  Embassadonr  Extraordinary,  without 
waiting  for  equipage  which  should  follow  him; 
Don  John  telling  me  that  this  expedient  had  beea 
taken  in  complaisance  to  the  King  my  master  on 
the  representation  I  had  made  against  Bourgo« 
maine.  (Signed)       "  Wm.  Godolphin." 
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And  thus  it  would  be  seen  that  such  of  our 
Ambassadors  as  made  these  remonstrances 
met  with  the  most  immediate  attention. 
And  although  Spain  at  the  present  mo- 
ment might  not  be  in  the  state  of  palmy 
greatness  which  once  belonged  to  her, 
England  had  no  reason  to  think  that  her 
spirit  was  abashed,  that  her  pride  was 
lowered,  or  that  her  heart  was  broken. 
The  last  thing  she  would  lose  would  be  the 
sense  of  respect  which  belonged  to  her, 
and  she  would  rise  as  one  man  to  resent 
any  indignity  that  should  be  offered  to  her. 
He  had  given  the  House  an  instance  of 
the  readiness  with  which  she  had  attended 
to  the  complaints  which  had  been  formerly 
made  to  her  upon  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
secrets  being  made  public,  and  the  private 
conversation  of  Ministers  repeated.  Surely 
she  had  a  right  to  expect  the  same  courtesy 
when  remonstrances  were  made  upon  the 
subject  of  her  mode  of  government,  and 
affecting  her  dignity.  But  if  the  letter  of 
the  16th  March  had  stood  alone,  and  if 
that  letter  had  remained  alone,  it  would 
have  been  strong  enough  as  a  ground  of 
complaint — it  would  indeed  have  been  a 
subject  for  regret;  but  it  might  have  been 
explained.  But  when  it  was  followed  up 
by  the  letter  of  the  noble  Lord,  dated  20th 
April,  it  showed  the  spirit  in  which  the 
remonstrance  had  been  made.  The  noble 
Lord  wrote — 

"  Sir — I  have  received  your  despatch  of  the  11th 
Instant  with  its  inclosnres,  and  I  have  to  instruct 
you  to  state  to  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor,  that  11  cr 
Majesty's  Government  entirely  approve  the  stop 
which  you  took  in  making  your  communication  of 
the  7th  instant,  and  likewise  of  your  note  of  the 
12th.  That  Her  Majesty's  Government,  how- 
ever, are  not  at  all  otfended,  either  by  the  send- 
ing back  of  your  communication  of  the  7th  of 
April,  or  by  the  angry  tone  and  language  of  the 
Duke  of  Sotomayor's  note  of  the  10th,  however 
they  may  regret  the  existence  of  those  feelings  in 
the  minds  of  the  Spanish  Government,  of  which 
the  language  of  his  Excellency's  note  and  the  re- 
turn of  yours  were  proofs.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  making  to  the  Government  of  Spain  the 
representations,  and  in  giving  the  advice,  which 
your  communication  conveyed,  were  inspired  by 
no  sentiment  but  that  of  sincere  friendship  for 
Spain,  and  of  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Queen 
luibella.  They  felt  that  in  making  that  commu- 
nication, they  were  performing  a  duty,  and  not 
taking  any  undue  liberty ;  and  therefore,  at  all 
events,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  reflect,  that  although  their  counsel 
hM  been  rejected,  and  their  communication  has 
been  retamed,  the  note  has  nevertheless  been 
rad,  and  the  counsel  has  been  tendered ;  and  that 
1  tever  calamity  may  happen  in  Spain,  Her 
rattgr's  Gevemment  stand  acquitted  of  not  hav- 
j       lone  what  they  could  to  prevent  it." 

w,  there  wae  something  very  strange  in 


the  expression,  to  say  that  that  note  had 
not  offended,  which  contained  angry  lan- 
guage and  was  written  in  an  angry  tone, 
and  which  accompanied  a  returned  com- 
munication. It  was  a  satisfaction  to  the 
writer  of  the  angry  note  at  all  events  to 
know  that  it  had  been  read;  that  the  per- 
son whom  it  was  intended  for  had  been  ob- 
liged to  read  it ;  and  a  note  too  that  was 
very  little  short  of  an  insult.  In  private 
life,  indeed,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  it. 
The  despatch  went  on : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Duke  of 
Sotomayor's  note.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  only  to  observe,  that  tf  the  right  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  to  the  Throne  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  disputed  by  a  pretending  rival; 
if  civil  war  had  arisen  out  of  such  a  conflict  of 
claims  ;  if  the  British  Government  had  only  a  few 
years  ago  sent  a  special  envoy  to  Madrid  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  Spain  in  order  to  place  Her  Ma- 
jesty on  Her  Tlirone ;  if  that  assistance  had  been 
given,  both  morally  by  treaty  engagements,  and 
ptiysically  by  military  and  naval  forces ;  if  the  aid 
thus  afforded  by  Spain  had  contributed  in  so  essen- 
tial a  degree  to  secure  the  Crown  to  Her  Majesty 
that  it  might  with  truth  be  said  that,  without  such 
aid,  ller  Majesty  would  not  now  have  been  Queen 
of  England—" 

Was  it  not  very  strange  to  tell  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown  of  Spain  that  this  country 
had  been  the  means  of  placing  the  Crown 
on  the  head  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  ?  This 
had  not  been  hitherto  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  England.  They  had  not  consi- 
dered that  they  were  embarking  in  the 
doubtful  chances  of  a  civil  war,  but  that 
they  were  asked  merely  to  strengthen  the 
Throne  of  the  legitimate  Sovereign.  They 
believed  that  the  Sovereign  whom  they 
had  so  assisted  had  a  right  to  the  Throne; 
but  never  until  now  had  he  heard  that  they 
had  the  arrogance  to  assert  that  it  was 
they  who  had  placed  the  Crown  upon  that 
Sovereign's  head;  and  yet  the  despatch 
went  the  length  of  saying  so.  It  then 
continued — 

'*  If,  moreover,  there  still  remained  a  pretender 
who  asserted  his  right,  and  whose  pretensions 
were  backed  by  a  large  party  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  if  upon  every  symptom  of  danger  from 
that  pretender,  and  that  party,  the  British  Go- 
vernment was  in  the  habit  of  reminding  Spain  of 
the  treaty  of  engagements  which  she  had  entered 
into  ;  was  also  in  the  habit  of  asserting  that  those 
engagements  were  still  in  force,  and  was  conti- 
nually claiming  the  benefit  of  the  alleged  existence 
of  those  arrangements  ;  if  all  those  things  existed, 
and  if  the  Government  of  Spain  had,  in  a  moment 
of  general  disturbance  in  Europe,  warned  the 
British  Government  of  dangers  by  which,  in  their 
opinion,  the  security  of  Her  Majesty's  Throne  was 
menaced — 1  think  I  may  confidently  afiirm  that 
under  such  circumstances  any  statesmen  who 
might  be  Ministers  of  the  British  Crown,  instead 
of  sending  back  the  note  in  which  soch  represent* 
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tations  were  conveyed,  and  instead  of  replying  to 
it  in  discourteous  terms,  would  have  accepted  the 
communication  in  the  same  spirit  of  friendship  in 
■which  it  was  made  ;  and  whether  they  adopted  or 
not  the  adrice  which  it  contained,  would  at  least 
have  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  that  friendship  on  the  part  of  Spain  to 
which,  in  such  case,  would  have  been  owing  the 
circumstance  that  those  British  Ministers  had 
the  honour  of  being  advisers  of  the  Crown,  instead 
of  being  proscribed  exiles  in  a  foreign  land." 

That  was  a  strong  passage,  no  doubt,  to 
address  to  a  foreign  Minister.  To  a  proud 
man,  whether  he  were  Minister  or  no,  it 
was  strong  language  to  make  use  of ;  but 
to  a  man  holding  the  position  of  first  Min- 
ister of  a  proud  empire,  it  was  indeed 
strong.  Lest,  however,  there  should  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  using  this 
language  to  the  Spanish  Minister,  the  de- 
spatch concludes  with  the  words,  **  You 
will  transmit  to  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor  a 
copy  of  this  despatch."  There  was  a  po- 
sitive order  to  send  the  despatch  to  the 
very  man  who  was  told  that  it  was  to  the 
British  Government  he  owed  the  fortune  of 
not  being  an  exile  at  this  moment  in  a 
foreign  land.  When  he  coupled  that  let- 
ter with  the  letter  of  the  loth  April,  he 
could  not  help  repeating  what  he  had  al- 
ready said,  that  while  he  was  ready  to  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  this  country,  still  he 
could  not  adopt  that  course  without  ad- 
mitting that  the  noble  Lord  had  placed 
them  originally  in  the  wrong.  And  he 
did  not  think  that  it  would  be  an  honest 
course  for  this  country  to  pursue  if  they 
were  now  to  rise  up  with  vehement  denun- 
ciations against  the  Court  of  Spain,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  was  no  doubt  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  this  country,  namely,  the 
determination  to  vindicate  its  honour,  un- 
less they  at  the  same  time  declared  that, 
so  far  as  they  had  been  in  error,  they  were 
ready  to  offer  amends.  If  he  understood 
the  feelings  of  the  English  people — which 
he  believed  did  not  greatly  differ  from  those 
to  which  he  now  gave  expression — they 
went  to  the  extent  of  entertaining  regret 
that  England  should  have  wounded  the 
honest  and  honourable  pride  of  a  great  na- 
tion in  the  vain  attempt  to  accomplish  an 
injudicious,  ill-timed,  and  unnecessary  in- 
terference. He  could  not  help  at  this  mo- 
ment recollecting  that  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  well  as  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  had  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  late  Lord  Grey,  who  came  into 
power  under  the  triple  declaration  as  to  the 
course  which  he  would  pursue  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country^  these  professions 


being  economy,  reform,  and  non-interfe- 
rence with  foreign  States.  [**  No  !  Eco- 
nomy, reform,  and  peace."]  He  had 
thought  that  non-intervention  was  the 
term  that  had  been  made  use  of;  but  both 
had  the  same  signification.  Peace  was 
non-intervention,  and  non-intervention 
was  peace.  If  they  went  on  in  this  way, 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries, they  never  could  have  peace.  He 
cared  little,  therefore,  about  the  variation 
of  the  phrase,  for  he  thought  that  the  sen- 
timent was  the  same.  But  he  was  very 
much  mistaken  if,  when  Lord  Grey  made 
that  declaration,  he  had  not  done  so  from 
the  recollection  of  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  foreign  nations  at  other  pe* 
riods,  and  those,  too,  periods  when  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  formed  a  portion  of 
another  Ministry,  and  which  Lord  Grey 
thought  had  carried  the  spirit  of  inter- 
vention to  an  unwise  extent.  Among 
the  papers  that  had  been  delivered  to 
Members  that  day,  was  a  letter  from  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  himself.  Now,  for  his  part,  it 
had  always  appeared  to  him  that  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  required  no  vindication  at  all.  He 
could  not  find  that  at  any  period  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  had  exceeded,  or  had  departed 
from,  his  instructions.  He  had  acted 
strictly  up  to  them,  and  receiving  as  he  did 
that  second  indication  of  approval  from  the 
noble  Lord,  in  his  letter  of  the  20th  of 
April,  he  must  have  remained  perfectly 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had  not 
in  any  way  exceeded  the  instructions  or 
views  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  had  already 
briefly  referred  to  the  allegation  that  had 
been  made,  that  the  Minister  of  Spain  en- 
tertained the  impression  (derived,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  report  of  the  debates  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  that  had  ap- 
peared in  foreign  journals),  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  been  mistaken,  when  he  said,  in 
his  letter  of  the  20th  of  April,  that  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Madrid  had  the 
full  approbation  of  all  the  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Cabinet  in  what  he  had 
done.  In  the  letter  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer, 
given  into  the  hands  of  Members  that  day, 
the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor  on 
this  subject  were  quoted;  and  he  believed 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  regret  the 
opportunity  which  was  now  afforded  to  him 
of  stating  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which — as  they  had  reason  to  suppose 
the  Spanish  Minister  vigilantly  regarded 
their  proceedings  in  that  House — would 
produce  the  desired  effect  in  the  minds  of 
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the  Spanisli  GovGrnmont,  whether  it  was, 
or  was  not,  tbo  fact,  that  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  British  Minister  at  Madrid  had 
received  the  full  and  entire  sauction  of  the 
whole  of  Her  MajeBty's  Cahiiiet*  One  good 
result  would  thus  follow  from  this  diacuB- 
fiion,  that  if  this  were  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Soto- 
mayor,  it  would  be  cleared  up  hy  the  state- 
ment which  would  he  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  that  night.  Tbere  were  one  or  two 
other  points,  also,  with  regard  to  parta  of 
tbifti  transaction,  on  which  it  would  be  desir- 
able if  the  noble  Lord  would  favour  the 
IIousc  with  some  distinct  information.  Ho 
inshed  to  know,  firstly,  whether  any  other 
cause  or  causes  had  been  assigned  by  the 
Government  of  Spain  for  the  dismissal  of 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  boy  end  tho^je  wbicli 
were  contained  in  the  papers  now  before 
tbe  House;  secondly,  as  he  had  already 
intimated,  he  thought  the  noble  Lord 
would  be  Iiappy  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  whether  Sir  Ilenrj  Bulwer 'a 
conduct  bad  met  with  the  complete  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  of  the  British  Cabinet. 
He  should  be  also  happy  if  tlio  noble  Lord 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  explaining 
what  was  the  extent  of  interference  which 
he  claimed  over  tlio  Spanish  Government, 
referred  to  as  it  was  again  and  again  in 
the  conrae  of  thoBo  papers,  and  which  his 
Ambassador,  acting  under  Iiis  instructions, 
had  also  been  di spotted  to  claim  as  binding 
Spain  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  this 
country  in  return  fur  benefits  which  she 
had  received.  Also,  whether  it  was 
the  real  assumption  of  the  noble  Lord 
that  England  had  placed  the  Queen  of 
Spain  on  the  throne,  not  from  any  claim 
of  right  on  her  part,  or  not  mainly 
from  that  claim,  but  because  of  pecu- 
liar principles  which  she  and  those  who 
adhered  to  her  professed,  and  on  account 
of  which  England  selected  her  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other  pretender  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  There  was  one  other  question 
which  he  wi.'ihed  to  ask  the  noble  Lord. 
It  appeared  siugnlar  that  in  these  papers 
there  were  no  instructions  to  be  found 
from  the  noble  Lord  of  any  date  subse- 
quent to  the  20th  of  April,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  immaterial  paragraph.  lie 
was  aware  that  ho  was  not  entitled  to  call 
for  any  instructions  that  the  nobhj  Lord 
might  have  given;  but  he  thought  It  was 
not  irrelevant  to  ask  whether  or  not  any 
such  instructions,  in  point  of  fact,  had 
heon  given.  It  would  happen,  probably, 
aad   it  might  be   at    no   dbtaut   period « 


though  no  one  could  tell  how  iong,  that 
when  this  matter  had  been  concluded,  he 
hoped  amicably,  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  noble  Lord  might  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  upon  it,  and  might 
think  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  House 
for  an  opinion  in  favour  of  his  policy.  He 
had  no  desire  to  prevent  such  a  conrsa 
from  being  taken.  He  had  not  brought 
forward  tliia  discussion  without  knowing 
from  the  noble  Lord  that  it  would  not  have 
any  injmioua  tendency,  because  the  noble 
Lord  had  stated,  in  answer  to  an  hon. 
Member  of  bis  own  party,  that  the  pro- 
voking of  this  discussion  would  in  no  de- 
gree embarrass  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. The  noble  Lord  had  so  expressed 
himself,  as  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  understood,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Westminster.  If  the 
noble  Lord*s  answer  on  that  occasion  had 
been  dili'erent,  he  {Mr.  Bankes)  would  not 
have  brought  forward  this  discussion;  but 
when  he  heard  that  the  debate  would  oc- 
casion no  embarrassment  between  the  two 
Governments — when  he  had  heard  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  Her  Mojcsty's  GoverTiment,  that 
they  had  no  wish  to  avoid  the  diaeussion, 
ho  thought  it  better  to  follow  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  own  mind  in  expressing  his 
deep  regret  at  the  wounds  that  had  been 
given  to  the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  nation. 
He  had  offered  to  put  his  Motion  in  an- 
other ehftpej  but  when  he  found  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  accede  to  the  proposition 
of  allowing  hiui  a  day  for  bringing  forward 
a  distinct  Motion  on  the  subject,  he  felt 
obliged  to  bring  the  question  before  the 
House  as  au  Amendment  on  a  vote  on  the 
Order  of  the  Day,  He  felt  that  in  adopt- 
ing tbia  course  he  was  place<l  under  a  dis- 
advantage; but  still,  when  he  considered 
that  he  was  affording  the  noble  Lord  an 
opportunity  of  clearing  up  the  history  of 
this  transaction,  he  thought  that  some  ad- 
vantage must  be  derived  from  the  discus- 
sion. He  was  also  encouraged  to  take  the 
course  he  had  pursued  from  knowing  that 
he  would  not  embarrass  in  any  way  the 
atfairs  of  the  country.  He  had  no  object 
in  view,  except,  as  far  as  his  humble 
powers  would  allow,  to  aid  in  removing, 
certainly  not  in  aggravating*  any  unplea- 
sant feelings  that  might  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  With  these  viewa, 
and  seeing  that  the  Govenimcntt  though 
they  had  the  opportunity,  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  giving  any  information  to  the 
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House  as  to  the  position  in  which  thej 
were  placed  by  this  singular  transaction, 
he  thought  it  right  to  bring  it  under  the 
notice  of  the  House;  and  in  doing  so  he 
was  certainly  influenced  by  no  undue  spirit 
of  opposition  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
His  wish  was,  that  the  two  countries  might 
soon  return  to  those  friendly  relations  that 
had  so  long  existed,  and  that  had  been  so 
honourable  both  to  that  country  and  to 
this,  and  that  he  hoped  would  long  con- 
tinue to  prevail  with  honour  to  both  na- 
tions; and  he  believed  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  noble  Lord,  by  the  declara- 
tion which  he  might  make  on  this  ques- 
tion, to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of 
Spain,  and  to  promote  that  adjustment  of 
the  dispute  which  they  all  so  much  desired. 
Mr.  SHEIL  :  In  the  first  notice  which 
was  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dorsetshire,  he  made  a  sentence  in  one 
of  the  letters  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  the  subject 
of  inculpation.  He  has  since  changed  his 
ground,  and  directed  against  the  noble 
Lord  his  exclusive  censure.  In  doing  so, 
he  has,  I  think,  taken  a  just  and  creditable 
course,  because  my  noble  Friend  does  not 
shrink  from  responsibility;  and  for  having 
introduced  this  subject  into  discussion,  the 
noble  Lord  feels,  I  am  convinced,  thankful 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member.  The 
question — ^you  perceive.  Sir,  that  I  am 
avoiding  all  prefatory  prolixity — the  true 
question  is,  whether  Lord  Palmerston  was 
justified  in  interfering  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  Spain,  by  the  peculiar  relation  in 
which  he  stood  towards  that  country.  In 
order  to  appreciate  it,  a  retrospect — and  it 
shall  be  rapid — will  be  required.  In  the 
year  1834,  the  Spanish  Government  soli- 
cited the  assistance  of  this  country.  The 
Marquess  of  Miraflores  was  sent  as  a 
special  envoy  here.  That  nobleman  has 
written  an  account  of  his  mission.  He 
says,  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  great  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with:  his  eaniestness  in 
the  cause  of  Spain,  overcome  them  all. 
The  preliminary  articles  in  the  Treaty  of 
Quadruple  Alliance  were  signed  in  the 
month  of  April,  1834,  when  Lord  Stanley 
was  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Marquess  of 
Miraflores  states,  that  their  effect  was 
signal  and  immediate.  Don  Carlos  fled 
from  Portugal.  Lord  Palmerston  was  not 
slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  right  of 
interference  given  him  by  the  treaty  to 
obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  It  was  hoped  that  the  pacification  of 
Spain  had  been  accomplished:  that  hope 
wa9  a  d^usiy^  9m,    Ppa  Carlos  haM  m 


Biscay,  where  he  was  joined  by  almost  the 
entire  of  the  population;  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment was  filled  with  dismay.  The 
Marquess  of  Miraflores  renewed  his  sup- 
plications to  Lord  Palmerston,  and, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  addressed  to 
him  the  most  ardent  unremitting  entrea- 
ties. Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Cabinet 
yielded  to  these  adjurations.  England 
gave  naval,  military,  and  moral  help, 
for  which  gratitude  was  expressed  in  the 
noblest  phrases  which  the  most  sonorous 
Castilian  could  supply.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
this  country,  I  may  add,  but  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  Don  Carlos  would  have  been 
King  of  Spain.  The  Basque,  the  Church, 
the  Monastic  Orders,  almost  all  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  still  nobler  peasantry  of 
Spain,  were  on  his  side.  The  Duke  de 
Sotomayor  is,  indeed,  pleased  to  say,  that 
England  interfered  from  selfish  motives. 
By  what  selfish  motives  England  could  be 
influenced,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
The  people  of  this  country  have,  indeed, 
always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to 
be,  in  sympathy  with  men  struggling  for 
liberty;  but,  as  Sir  H,  Bulwer  justly  ob» 
serves,  the  people  and  Government  of  Eng- 
land had  nothing  to  gain,  beyond  the  lofty 
consciousness  of  assisting  a  righteous  cause, 
and  contributing  to  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  institutions.  Those  institu- 
tions were  established,  and  fell  with  Es- 
partero.  The  late  Prime  Minister,  I  re- 
member, expressed  his  sorrow  for  Espar- 
tero's  fall;*  Nothing  can*  be  further  from 
my  intention  than  to  express  any  censure 
upon  the  policy  pursued  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment and  Lord  Aberdeen  in  reference 
to  Spain.  It  was  that  noble  Lord,  by 
whom  Sir  H.  Bulwer  was  appointed,  not 
because  he  was  bound  to  his  Government 
by  any  ligature  of  party,  but  because  he 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  talents.  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  had  distinguished  himself  at 
Constantinople,  where  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  Turkey  had  been  negotiated 
through  his  means :  he  had  displayed 
great  abilities  when  connected  with  our 
embassy  in  Paris;  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
confiding  in  his  discretion  and  in  his  ta- 
lents, selected  him  in  preference  to  his 
own  more  immediate  friends,  for  the  im- 
portant, the  delicate,  and  difficult  office  of 
Minister  at  Madrid.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
did  not  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  Spain.  He  stated,  indeed,  that  the 
miuriiage  pf  the  Queeu  of  &fm  was  mat* 
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ter  for  exclusively  Spanish  determination; 
but  Sir  H.  Bulwer  Laving  written  to  him, 
that  he  had  heard  from  good  authority  that 
there  existed  an  intention  to  plight  the 
Queen  of  Spain  in  private,  and  to  announce 
the  fact  to  the  Cortes,  when  it  was  beyond 
their  power  of  revocation — this  was  ob- 
yiously  a  strictly  Spanish  question,  yet — 
what  did  Lord  Aberdeen  do  ?  He  directed 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  to  go  to  General  Narvaez, 
and  to  tell  him  that  he  was  instructed  to 
state,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  credit 
the  report ;  but  tliat  if  any  such  purpose 
was  entertained  ahd  should  be  carried  into 
execution,  the  British  Government  would 
protest  against  it,  as  an  infringement  of 
the  constitution,  and  as  calculated  to  ex- 
pose, the  Queen  to  danger,  and  to  create 
confusion  in  the  country.  Might  not 
General  Narvaez  have  informed  him  that 
the  Spanish  law  was  no  concern  of  his  ? 
If  Lord  Aberdeen  was  entitled  to  interfere 
in  order  to  prevent  a  trick  upon  the 
Cortes,  was  not  Lord  Palmerston  at  least 
as  well  entitled  to  interfere,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  total  abolition  of  the  Cortes, 
and  to  remonstrate  against  a  policy  by 
which  every  vestige  of  the  constitution 
should  be  swept  away  ?  Lord  Palmerston 
returned  to  office  in  1846,  and  wrote  a 
despatch  in  July  in  that  year,  which 
has  been  employed  against  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, but  which  appears  to  me  to  con- 
stitute a  complete  case  in  his  favour. 
Lord  Palmerston  depicts  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  spectacle  which  Spain  presented 
to  him.  The  constitution  existed  but 
in  name — the  Cortes  were  a  passive 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive— the  press,  excepting  for  the  pur- 
poses of  adulation,  was  struck  dumb;  men 
ha^l  been  exiled,  incarcerated,  or  put  to 
death  without  trial.  The  forms  of  liberty 
were  increased,  as  a  veil  with  which  the 
stern  features  of  despotism  were  imper- 
fectly disguised.  Lord  Palmerston,  after 
describing  the  state  of  Spain,  observes  that 
it  was  not  to  establish  a  grinding  tyranny 
that  England  lent  her  aid  in  the  agony 
of  Spain.  You  will  suppose  that  Lord 
Palmerston  directed  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to 
interfere  and  remonstrate  against  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  Moderado  Administration. 
Quite  the  reverse :  hear  it,  you  who  think 
that  Lord  Palmerston  labours  under  some 
distempered  addiction  to  intermeddle,  which 
it  is  not  his  power  to  restrain.     He  says — 

"  Ilor  Majesty's  Government  are  so  sensible  of 
the  evil  of  interfering,  even  by  friendly  advice,  in 
the  internal  at&ira  of  independent  States,  that  I 


have  to  abstain  from  giving  you  instructions  to 
make  any  represcntationtt  whatever  to  the  Spanish. 
Ministers,  on  these  matters." 

But  wherefore  was  it  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston gave  Sir  H.  Bulwer  the  most  positive 
instructions  not  to  interfere,  in  1846,  and 
directed  him  to  interpose  with  his  advice 
in  1848  ?  For  a  very  obvious  reason.  la 
1846,  the  Throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
ostensibly  stable.  The  Orleans  dynasty 
and  all  the  institutions  of  France  had  not 
been  engulphed  amidst  that  terrible  con- 
cussion, whose  shock  was  felt  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  But  in  1848,  that  great  event 
befel,  at  which  we  stand  appalled,  and  to 
which  history  will  look  back  with  amaze- 
ment. When  Lord  Palmerston  behold 
every  Throne  in  Europe  rocking  to  its 
foundations,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards 
Spain.  Warned  by  Sir  H,  Bulwer,  and 
perceiving  a  Oarlist  insurrection  to.be  fol- 
lowed in  all  probability  by  a  democracy, 
allied  in  stem  sisterhood  with  France,  the 
noble  Lord,  the  author  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  and  of  the  treaty  on  whose  sub* 
sistence  Spain  still  insists,  addressed  a 
despatch  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  in  which  not 
a  single  dictatorial  phrase,  not  a  single  au- 
thoritative intimation,  is  to  be  found.  That 
despatch  reached  Sir  H.  Bulwer  on  the 
21st  of  March,  but  for  twenty  days  after 
was  not  transmitted  to  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment. Sir  H.  Bulwer  reserved  it  as 
his  last  expedient.  On  the  23rd,  the  Cortes 
were  virtually  suppressed.  On  the  26th 
of  March,  an  insurrection  took  place,  and 
on  the  28th  of  March,  Sir  H.  Bulwer» 
trembling  with  apprehension  for  the  fate 
of  the  Queen,  made  a  Terbal  communica- 
tion of  the  instructions  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  afterwards  saw  the  Queen 
Mother.  His  expostulations  with  that  Prin- 
cess were  of  no  avail;  at  last,  on  the  9Ui 
of  April,  seeing  that  new  perils  were  ga- 
thering round  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  determined  to  give  to  his  admoni- 
tion all  the  weight  which  he  conld  impart 
to  it,  and  gives  the  following  statement  of 
the  course  which  he  adopted : — 

"  In  this  state  of  circumstances  I  oonsulted  my 
instructions  ;  I  had  already  acted  upon  them  by 
giving  friendly  and  intimate  advice  withoat  anj 
effect  being  produced.  It  began  to  b«  very  pro- 
bable that  Count  Montemolin  might  show  him- 
self, supported  by  the  Liberal  party,  and  with  tho 
cry  of  the  Constitution  of  1812 ;  this  wm  here 
canvassed  on  one  side,  a  republic  on  the  other. 
Now,  if  the  Pretender  raised  his  banner,  prooiUini- 
ing  constitutional  principles,  and  we  were  called 
upon  to  support  Queen  Isabella,  Her  CathoUo 
Majesty  upholding  military  government,  it  would 
bo  difiQcult  for  us  to  mi^porl  |Im  wSXHbuf  goftriH 
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ment  against  the  constitutional  one,  or  to  desert 
Queen  Isabella  suddenly,  on  the  ground  that  we 
disapproved  of  the  course  she  had  pursued,  unless 
there  was  some  proof  that  we  bad  so  disapproved. 
My  unofficial  conversations  bad  no  authority. 
Even  if  Her  Catholic  Majesty  fell  without  expo- 
sing us  to  this  difiScult  and  particular  question,  it 
niight  be  said,  '  Why  did  not  Mr.  Bulwer  warn  the 
Spanish  Government  of  the  dangerous  course  they 
wero  pursuing  ?  Why  did  he  not  do  so  with  all 
the  weight  that  a  formal  communication  of  the 
views  of  Great  Britain  would  have  afforded  ? ' 

"  It  was,  my  Lord,  in  view  of  all  these  various 
probabilities  that  I  gave  the  sanction  of  your 
Lordship*s  name  and  of  my  own  opinion  to  the 
advice  I  presumed  to  offer.  It  was  not,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  couched  in  improper  terms ;  I  did 
not,  therefore,  expect  a  violently  hostile  reply,  or 
that  the  present  Government  of  Spain  would  in- 
volve amongst  Queen  Isabella's  enemies  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  with  more  than  the  precipi- 
tancy with  which  it  had  included  in  this  category 
distinguished  and  loyal  Spaniards.  The  result 
shows  I  was  mistaken." 

Why  was  he  mistaken  ?  The  Spanish  Go- 
verament  believed  that  England  was  on 
the  brink  of  a  revolution.  Their  anticipa* 
tions  were  akin  to  their  desires;  they  ima- 
gined that  the  institutions  of  England, whose 
deep  foundations  they  do  not  know,  nor 
the  indissoluble  cement  with  which  they 
are  constructed,  would  be  as  readily  over- 
thrown as  those  frail  edifices  which  their 
Continental  architects  call  **  a  constitu- 
tion." They  omitted  to  reflect  that,  in 
this  country,  liberty  and  order  have  given 
each  other  reciprocal  guarantees,  and  mis- 
took a  Chartist  procession  for  a  nation's 
march.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  has  adveited 
to  an  article  in  the  Heraldo  newspaper, 
which  is  under  the  immediate  influence  or 
inspiration  of  Sartorius,  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter. It  is  the  organ  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment. The  editor  of  that  journal  dis- 
tinctly states  that  England  is  exposed  to 
the  greatest  perils,  and  is  unable  to  resent 
any  affront  which  might  be  offered  her.  It 
was  under  the  impressions  of  which  this 
paragraph  is  the  exponent,  that  the  Span- 
ish Minister,  forgetting  all  the  service 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  his  coun- 
try, or  rather  resenting  them — forgetting 
that  even  recently  Spain  had  appealed  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance — availed  them- 
selves of  the  occasion  which  they  thought 
had  presented  itself  of  offering  with  impu- 
nity a  gross  insult  to  the  benefactor  of 
their  Sovereign.  We  are  told  that  the 
English  Minister  is  humiliated.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  the  Minister  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world — if  the  Minis- 
ter of  England,  that  can  inflict  a  terrible 
vengeance  for  an  affront,  but  can   also 


afford  to  despise  it — it  would  be  strange,  I 
say,  if  the  Minister  of  England  were  hu- 
miliated by  the  Minister  of  a  Government 
that  not  many  years  ago  fell  down  upou 
its  knees  before  him.  But  instead  of  in- 
sisting on  that  incalculable  disparity,  I 
think  it  better  to  say,  that  with  right,  with 
truth,  with  justice,  and  with  honour,  hu- 
miliation cannot  be  allied.  It  is  with  na- 
tions as  with  men.  I  will  put  this  case  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who  just- 
ly said  that  it  is  with  nations  as  with  men. 
If  a  man,  calling  himself  his  ^end,  were 
in  his  direst  need  to  fly  to  him  for  aid-— 
if  that  aid  were  promptly,  largely,  and 
generously  given — if,  not  contented  with 
lifting  him  from  the  earth,  and  raising 
him  to  prosperity,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  were  to  become  his  surety,  and 
contract  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  future 
engagements — and  if  after  doing  all  this, 
or  more  than  this,  seeing  that  the  man  for 
whom  he  had  done  so  much  was  rushing 
again  to  destruction,  he  were  to  interpose, 
and  to  exclaim,  **  For  your  own  sake  and 
for  my  sake,  pause  in  your  race  to  ruin" — 
and  if  instead  of  thanking  him  for  the  ad- 
vice which  he  had  every  right  to  have 
given,  the  man  whom  he  had  saved  were 
to  turn  contumeliously  upon  him,  and 
strike  him  upon  the  cheek-— does  the  hon. 
Gentleman  think  that  he  would  be  dis- 
honoured? or  does  he  not  rather  know, 
that  the  vile  insult  would  recoil  upon  the 
heartless  ingrate,  who  would  pull  down 
shame  and  humiliation  upon  himself  ?  This 
observation  applies  to  every  incident  in 
this  series  of  transactions,  which  reflects 
so  much  real  ignominy  upon  the  thankless 
Ministers  of  Spain,  from  the  first  repu- 
diation of  Lord  Palmerston's  despatch, 
down  to  the  dismissal  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer, 
upon  grounds  to  which,  in  the  annals  of 
diplomatic  affairs,  no  parallel  can  be  dis- 
covered. Sir  H.  Bulwer  is  told  by  the  men 
who  seek  to  stab  his  character  to  the  core, 
that  they  are  afraid  of  his  being  assas- 
sinated at  Madrid;  and  they  tell  him  that 
he  has  been  abandoned  here.  He  has 
not  been  abandoned  here.  The  noble  Lord 
has  not  abandoned,  and  never  will  abandon 
him.  **  Never,"said  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  the  moral  elevation  that  consistently 
belongs  to  him,  "never  give  up  the  man 
who  has  done  his  best  to  do  his  duty."  In 
the  sentiment  of  the  gallant  soldier  the  gen- 
erous civilian  coincides.  Lord  Palmerston 
has  approved  and  does  approve  of  every 
thing  that  Sir  H.  Bulwer  did  or  said;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  he  would  fling  his  office 
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to  the  wind,  rather  than  desert  him.  But 
there  are  other  charges,  it  seems,  against 
Sir  H.  Bulwer,  none  of  which  are  distinctly 
stated,  hut  are  dispersed  in  whispers  hy 
the  men  who  have  lahoured  to  undo  him. 
If  the  Spanish  Ministers  have  any  accusa- 
tion to  press  against  the  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, why  was  it  not  set  forth  in  the  letter 
with  which  his  passport  was  transmitted; 
hecause  Sir  H.  Bulwer  would  then  haye 
had  the  opportunity  of  refuting  the  libel 
and  confounding  the  libeller.  The  inqui- 
sitorial process  was  not  unnaturally 
thought  the  most  convenient  one.  But  if 
the  Government  of  Spain  have  exhibited 
little  knowledge  of  the  political  condition 
of  the  country,  in  stating  that  Messrs. 
Hume  and  Cobden  would  place  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  revolutionary  movement, 
they  have  manifested  an  ignorance  still 
more  gross,  in  imagining  that  the  people 
of  England  would  give  to  base  calumnies 
any  other  heed  than  that  of  indignation 
and  of  disgust.  The  base  tales  which  have 
been  put  into  circulation  do  not  deserve 
any  specific  confutation;  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  withhold  a  specimen  of  the  mode 
adopted  to  destroy  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman whom  they  are  devising  pretences 
for  having  expelled.  A  pattern  falsehood 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  In  one 
of  the  Government  papers  published  in 
Madrid,  Sir  H.  Bulwer  was  charged  with 
having  paid  for  the  assassination  of  General 
Fulgosio.  F^om  this  sample  of  atrocity 
the  whole  mass  of  infamous  imputations 
may  be  judged.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  this  case  further  than  I 
have  done.  I  have  purposely  abstained 
from  minutely  noticing  the  details  of  the 
correspondence  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  Much  of  it,  however  interesting, 
does  not  affect  the  real  question  on  which 
you  have  to  decide  :  whether  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  justified  in  his  interference,  when 
he  conveyed  his  advice  to  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment in  the  midst  of  circumstances  of 
a  nature  so  peculiar  as  those  in  which 
that  Government  is  now  placed.  If  Lord 
Palmerston  interfered  wantonly,  officiously, 
and  overweeningly,  condemn  him;  but  if 
he  was  influenced  by  a  real  unaffected  so- 
licitude for  the  good  of  the  Spanish  Queen 
and  of  the  Spanish  people — if  he  desired  to 
avert  from  the  illustrious  Lady  on  whose 
head  he  had  contributed  to  fasten  the  dia- 
dem of  Spain,  the  danger  that  hung  so 
darkly,  and  still  hangs  so  imminently,  upon 
her — then  the  controversy  is  at  end,  and 
the  imputations  which  have  been  heaped 


so  laboriously  upon  the  noble  Lord  are 
at  once  disposed  of.  For  weeks  the  noble 
Lord  has  been  the  theme  of  continued  in- 
vective. But  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Lord  Palmerston  has  been  assailed  with 
fierce  derision,  and  aspersed  with  virulent 
vituperation.  I  have,  however,  observed, 
that  whenever  the  noble  Lord  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  defending  himself,  and  has 
been  heard  in  this  great  tribunal,  where 
the  Ministers  of  England  are  put  before 
the  Gentlemen  of  England  upon  their  trial 
for  their  fame — ^whenever  he  has  had  the 
means  of  proving  that  he  was  swayed  in  all 
that  he  did  by  the  love  of  England,  and 
the  passion  for  freedom,  his  vindication  has 
been  triumphantly  victorious;  and  he  has 
been  hailed  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  has  eeased 
to  speak.  As  it  was,  so  it  will  again  be. 
He  will  be  sustained  by  the  majority  of  this 
House,  who  cannot  fail  to  feel  that  this  is 
not  a  time  for  the  indulgence  of  party — 
that  in  this  crisis  in  the  destinies  of  the 
empire,  rash  experiments  are  not  to  be 
made  in  any  department  of  the  State- 
that  although  the  noble  Lord  may  not  be 
incapable  of  error,  or  may  have  been  be- 
trayed into  mistakes,  yet  that,  taking  him 
for  all  in  all,  there  is  no  man  intelleotuaU  j 
and  morally  better  qualified  to  encounter 
great  emergencies — that  he  is  fit  to  cope 
with  mighty  hazards — and  that  England 
may  be  sure  of  him,  whenever  there  shall 
be  need  of  great  talents  and  great  saga- 
city, and  when  tranquil  courage  and  indo- 
mitable determination  shall  be  required. 

Viscount  MAHON  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  concluded  his  speech  by  complaining 
of  the  violent  personal  attacks  to  which, 
as  ho  thought,  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  had  been  latterly  exposed.  He 
(Viscount  Mahon)  should  feel  sincere  regret 
if,  in  the  observations  which  he  was  now 
about  to  offer  to  the  House,  a  single  word 
were  to  fall  from  him  inconsistent  with  hia 
respect  for  the  noble  Lord.  He  entertabed 
that  feeling  of  high  respect  for  the  noble 
Lord,  on  account  of  his  eminent  and  un- 
doubted ability,  his  long  experience  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  high  post  which  he  now  for 
the  third  time  filled.  Neither  was  he  insen- 
sible to  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  the 
apprehension  of  saying  anything  which 
might  aggravate  the  difficulty  of  forminif 
negotiations  with  a  foreign  and  hitherto 
friendly  Power.  But  the  question  haTinff 
been  brought  before  the  House,  ho  hope! 
he  could,  consistent!/  widi  Aat  feding 
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of  personal  respecfc,  and  also  with  due 
regard  to  those  negotiations  now  in  pro« 
gross,  venture  to  state  to  the  House  the 
opinions  formed  upon  the  present  transac- 
tions. He  entirely  conceded  to  the  right 
hon.  Grentleman  that  the  nohle  Lord  had, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  a  right  to  ten- 
der some  advice  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. After  the  sacrifices  made  hj  us  for 
that  country — after  the  assistance  we  had 
given  in  the  civil  strife  connected  with  Don 
Carlos,  the  money  we  had  expended,  and 
the  stores  we  had  supplied — ^he  thought 
England  had  a  right  to  offer  advice  in 
suitahle  terms  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
But  the  question  then  arose,  in  what  terms 
and  to  what  effect  that  advice  ought  to  he 
given  ?  When  he  looked  at  the  despatch  of 
the  16th  of  March,  he  must  say  that  he 
could  not  concur  either  in  the  scope  or  in 
the  terms  of  that  advice.  In  that  despatch 
not  only  is  set  forth  the  course  of  policy 
which  was  to  be  pursued,  but  a  change  of 
Administration  was  also  recommended : — 

"  The  course  pursued  by  the  Crown  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  general  sentiments  of  the  country. 
It  would,  then,  be  wise  for  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
in  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs,  to  strength- 
en the  Executive  Government,  by  enlarging  the 
basis  upon  which  the  Administration  is  founded, 
and  by  calling  to  her  councils  some  of  those 
men  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Liberal 
party." 

Now  he  could  not  but  think  that  this  was 
stepping  beyond  the  proper  and  usual  line 
of  tendering  good  advice;  not  only  point- 
ing out  the  measures  but  almost  the  men 
to  be  employed.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
men  of  weight  and  station  in  this  country, 
from  time  to  time,  to  go  to  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  give  him  suggestions,  and 
tell  him  their  views  as  to  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  course  of  policy  the 
Government  was  pursuing.  These  coun- 
sels were  given  in  an  amicable  spirit,  and 
were  generally  received  in  an  amicable 
spirit.  But  he  could  not  but  think  the 
case  would  be  different  if  those  persons 
were  to  say,  **  We  advise  a  change  of 
Administration.  You  are  unfit  for  office. 
Tell  the  Queen  to  call  other  men  to  her 
councils.**  He  could  not  but  think  that, 
if  such  language  as  that  was  used,  the 
friendly  spirit  would  have  been  quite  laid 
aside.  He  regretted  therefore  to  see  that, 
in  this  case,  the  noble  Lord  had  given  ad- 
vice, not  merely  as  to  the  measures  but  as 
to  the  men  to  be  employed;  and  when  he 
looked  at  the  terms  of  the  despatch,  he  must 
again  say  that  he  found  in  them  grounds 
for  regret.     Remembering    the    national 


jealousy  of  Spain  of  foreign  interference, 
he  thought  the  utmost  care  and  ciroumspee- 
tion  ought  to  have  been  taken,  lest  a  single 
word  should  fall  which  would  wound  th« 
sensitive  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  people. 
It  was  impossible  to  know  anything  of  the 
Spanish  people  without  being  aware  to 
what  an  extent  they  carried  their  jealousy 
of  foreign  interference.  Indeed  it  was  a 
distinguishing  ingredient  in  their  charao- 
ter.  Could  it  be  said  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  consulted  this  jealousy  of  the  Spanish 
Government — ooul^  it  be  said  that  in  thi« 
despatch,  unaccompanied  as  it  was  with 
terms  of  persuasion  or  argument,  but  au- 
thoritative and  peremptory — ^he  had  paid 
any  regard  to  this  feeling  of  pride  ?  He 
would  read  the  commencement  of  that  de- 
spatch : — 

"  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  reoonunend  earnestly 
to  the  Spanish  Qovemment  and  to  the  Queen 
Mother,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
the  adoption  of  a  legal  and  conatitutional  courso 
of  government  in  Spain." 

Now  he  thought  the  noble  Lord,  so  far 
from  assuming  this  brief  and  decisive 
tone,  ought  to  have  at  least  prefaced  his 
views  of  the  course  of  Spanish  policy 
which  he  wished  to  see  carried  out,  with 
stating,  as  he  truly  might,  that  he  was 
impelled  by  none  hut  friendly  motives,  and 
that  the  Government,  in  tendering  this  ad- 
vice, was  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  selfish 
object.  But  then  it  might  be  said,  this 
despatch  was  not  intended  for  the  Spanish 
Government.  He  now  begged  to  ask 
the  question,  whether  the  despatch  of 
the  16th  of  March,  1848,  was  intended 
merely  for  the  private  information  of 
Sir  H.  Bulwer,  or  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Spanish  Government  ?  He  would 
be  glad  to  know  which  was  the  fact.  If 
that  despatch  was  intended  merely  for  the 
instruction  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  then  the  no- 
ble Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
might  be  excused.  The  noble  Lord  might 
say,  *'  I  vrrote  a  letter  to  him  as  our  diplo- 
matic agent,  and  I  was  not  bound  to  use 
very  cautious  terms.  I  was  not  bound  to 
recapitulate  that  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
knew  perfectly  well  already,  nor  was  I 
obliged  to  use  the  forms  which  would 
be  proper  in  addressing  the  Spanish 
Government."  But  then  what  became  of 
the  despatch  of  the  19th  of  April,  and 
also  the  despatch  of  the  20th  of  April,  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  signified  his  ap- 
proval of  the  course  pursued  by  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  ?  If  the  despatch  of  the  16th  of 
March  was  merely  intended  for  Sir  H. 
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Bulwer,  then,  be  repeated,  he  could  not 
blame  the  noble  Lord  if  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  subsequently  approved  of  Sir  H.  Bul- 
wer*s  conduct.  But  what  was  this  despatch 
of  the  19th  of  April?  It  ran  thus — ad- 
dressed, of  course,  from  Lord  Palmerston 
to  Mr.  Bulwer: — 

"  With  reference  to  your  despatch  of  the  10th 
instant,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  approve  the  huguage  which  you  held 
to  Queen  Christina  on  the  4th  instant,  pointing 
out  to  Her  Majesty  the  importance  of  governing 
Spain  by  constitutional  means ;  and  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  likewise  approve  of  tho 
note  which  you  addressed  on  the  7th  instant  to 
the  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  offering 
similar  counsel  to  the  present  Ministers  of  her 
Catholic  Majesty." 

He  oonfessed  that  after  this  despatch  he 
could  not  see  how  the  noble  Lord  could  de- 
fend himself  on  the  ground  that  the  despatch 
of  the  16th  of  March  was  not  intqj^ded  for 
presentation.  If  it  had  been  shown  that 
our  Ambassador  at  Madrid  had  merely 
committed  an  error  of  judgment,  to  which 
the  ablest  men  were  occasionally  liable — if 
he  had,  under  an  erroneous  impression  of 
his  duty,  communicated  this  despatch  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  have  been  at  all  inconsistent  with 
tho  dignity  of  the  noble  Lord  to  have 
disclcdmed  and  regretted  that  course. 
Tho  noble  Lord  might  admit  the  error, 
although  he  approved  of  the  motive. 
But  the  noble  Lord  commended  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  for  his  conduct  in  presenting  the 
despatch  in  question,  although  that  docu- 
ment was  undoubtedly  written  in  a  tone 
calculated  to  give  pain,  and  he  must  say  to 
cause  offence.  He  could  very  well  under- 
stand how  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord 
might  be  excused  as  regarded  the  despatch 
of  tho  16th  March  separately;  but,  taking 
that  despatch  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  20th  of  April,  he  confessed  he  could 
not  see  how  the  noble  Lord  could  acquit 
himself  on  both  together.  There  was  a 
most  important  point  yet  to  be  considered 
as  to  the  grounds  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  having  expelled  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
from  Madrid,  and  in  reference  to  which  the 
information  was  as  yet  most  incomplete. 
The  noble  Lord  had  promised  further 
papers;  and  he  could  not  but  think  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes)  would 
liave  exercised  a  sound  discretion  if  he  had 
postponed  his  Motion  until  those  papers 
nad  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 
They  were  at  present  discussing  that  ques- 
tion  in  the  dark — in  a  state  of  obscurity 
1  eclipse,  which  could  not  be  perpetual^ 


and  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmers- 
ton)  had  promised  to  remove.  He  did  not 
doubt  that,  whilst  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing with  a  foreign  Power,  the  noble  Lord 
was  justified  in  withholding  despatches 
until  those  negotiations  had  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion;  but  he  wished,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  that  they  had  not  been 
forced  into  a  discussion  at  a  time  when  they 
could  not  decide  in  a  satisfactory  manner — 
at  a  moment  when  the  national  honour  was 
at  stake,  and  when  there  was  a  determina- 
tion to  suffer  no  affiant  from  any  foreign 
Power — he  wished,  he  repeated,  that  upon 
so  momentous  an  occasion  they  had  not 
been  invited  to  decide  upon  conjecture  in- 
stead of  certainty.  In  this  state  of  the 
case,  finding  that  no  information  was  be- 
fore the  House  as  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Spanish  Government  acted  in 
the  dismissal  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  it  would 
not  become  him  to  give  any  opinion  to  the 
House;  but  this  he  would  state,  that  so  far 
as  the  papers  before  them  were  concerned, 
he  could  not  find  in  them  any  justification 
whatever  for  the  Spaniards  in  dismissing 
the  Ambassador  of  that  very  Power  which 
had  so  much  and  so  lately  befriended  them. 
They  should  have  home  in  mind  the 
not  very  remote  time  when  we  stepped 
forward  to  assist  them  with  our  blood, 
with  our  treasure,  w^ith  our  moral  in- 
fluence; and  it  should  have  been  some 
very  strong  provocation  indeed  which  would 
justify  so  great  an  outrage  upon  their  part. 
He  must  again  say  that  in  those  papers 
there  was  no  such  justification — not  the  sha- 
dow of  a  justification.  He  did  not  of  course, 
presume  to  say  what  other  facts  the  Spanish 
Government  could  bi-ing  forward,  for,  as 
he  had  already  stated,  tbey  had  not  all  the 
documents  of  its  defence  before  them. 
Some  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  its 
just  displeasure  at  the  terms  of  the  noble 
Lord,  in  his  despatch  of  the  16th  of 
March;  terms  which  would  naturally  occa- 
sion irritation  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  He  contended,  however, 
that,  as  far  as  they  could  judge  of  the 
present  facts,  and  entirely  reserving  his  de- 
cision upon  any  new  facts  which  might  be 
adduced,  there  never  was  an  act  so  offen- 
sive in  itself,  and  of  such  great  con- 
sequence, undertaken  upon  such  slight 
grounds.  This  act — dismissing  an  Am- 
bassador— was  not  altogether  without  pa- 
rallel. We  had  committed  this  act  our- 
selves by  the  dismissal  of  the  Swedish 
Ambassador,  Count  Gyllenborg,  in  1717. 
But  Count  Gyllenborg  was  dispiiflsed  be- 
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cause  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  Pretender.  Papers  connecting  him  with 
the  cause  of  the  Pretender  were  seized.  It 
was  a  daring  act  to  dismiss  the  Ambassa- 
dor, but  it  was  justified  by  the  emergency; 
and  the  Spanish  Government  would  be 
justified  if  they  could  show  a  similar  cause. 
Yes,  if  the  Spanish  Government  could 
show  anything  like  such  grounds,  that 
House  would  not,  from  its  attachment  to 
any  party.  Government,  or  person,  blame 
them  for  the  course  they  had  pursued. 
But  as  far  as  he  could  see  at  present,  no 
such  justification  was  alleged;  and  he  might 
venture  to  say,  that  if  there  was  no  such 
justification,  no  party  differences  in  that 
House — no  feeling  of  any  kind — would  pre- 
vent all  the  Members  of  that  House  from 
concuiTing  in  any  course  which  the  vindi- 
cation of  our  national  honour  might  call 
upon  us  to  pursue.  It  remained  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  the  House  should  adopt  the 
Motion  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Dorsetshire.  He 
would  at  once  say  that  he  could  not  concur 
with  it.  To  vote  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, would  be,  however  it  might  be  dis- 
guised, a  vote  of  censure.  The  words  of 
the  Motion,  it  was  true,  were,  that  the 
House  expressed  its  regret;  but  **  regret," 
in  such  a  case,  meant  nothing  more  or 
less  than  censure.  He  had  already  touched 
upon  those  points  in  the  despatches  which 
he  thought  unwise.  He  would  again  say, 
that  he  regretted  that  such  terms  had  been 
used;  but  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  the  House 
agreeing  to  a  Motion  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  might  ad- 
mit that  our  position  was  a  *'  humiliating'* 
one,  as  it  was  termed  in  the  Motion;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  position 
had  not  been  brought  about  rather  by  the 
unjust  suspicion  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment than  by  any  default  in  our  diplomacy. 
For  these  reasons  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, and  although  he  thought  the  despatch 
of  the  noble  Lord  open  to  animadversion, 
yet  when  he  knew  that  tlie  immediate 
consequences  of  the  Motion,  if  carried  to- 1 
night,  would  be  the  immediate  retirement 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Foreign 
Afiiiirs  and  his  Colleagues — and  when  he 
recollected  the  want  of  information,  the 
deficiency  in  the  materials  for  arriving  at 
a  proper  conclusion — he  thought  the  House 
of  Commons  could  not  with  due  regard  to 
its  own  dignity  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
CQuntry,  concur  in  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 


Gentleman.  Ho  must,  therefoi'e,  express 
his  dissent  from  the  vote  proposed  for  their 
adoption.  Again,  expressing  his  regret  at 
the  course  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Palmerston)  in  some  of  these  transactions, 
he  must  say  that  he  did  not  think  the 
House  would  be  taking  that  course  which 
it  was  consistent  vvith  the  vindication  of  the 
honour  of  the  country  to  pursue,  if,  without 
the  documents  necessary  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  conclusion  upon  this  matter,  they 
agreed  in  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  The  noble  Lord 
who  has  just  down  has  spoken  so  truly—* 
he  has  expressed  his  doubts,  where  he  has 
doubts,  so  candidly — his  approbation  where 
he  can  give  it,  so  fairly — and  his  reluctance 
to  agree  to  a  vote  of  censure,  in  terms  so 
becoming  to  the  Members  of  this  House— ^ 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  at  once  rising 
to  endeavour  to  give  some  information  upon 
those  points  on  which  he  is,  as  yet,  unin* 
formed.  The  noble  Lord  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit, and  I  think  the  great  majority  of  this 
House  must  be  willing  to  admit,  that  even 
putting  aside  the  peculiar  relations  which 
subsist  between  this  country  and  Spain,  it 
is  competent  for  one  Government  to  give 
advice  to  the  Government  of  another  coun- 
try. It  may  even  feel  at  times  bound  to 
give  advice  with  regard  to  its  internal  af- 
fairs. Provided  that  advice  is  conveyed 
in  friendly  terms,  and  it  has  a  friendly  ob- 
ject, there  are  few  Members  of  this  House 
who  would  deny  there  may  be  occasions 
upon  which  such  advice  may  be  given. 
Without  referring  to  the  innumerable  ex- 
amples which  may  be  found  where  such 
advice  has  been  given  by  persons  of  the 
highest  authority  in  all  matters  of  interna- 
tional relation,  I  will  mention  one  case  that 
I  happened  to  be  reading,  I  think  not  more 
than  two  or  three  days  ago,  with  regard  to 
the  late  events  in  Naples.  A  person  of 
high  authority  sent  for  three  of  the  foreign 
Ministers,  informing  them  that  tranquillity 
was  restored  in  the  capital.  One  of  them» 
taking  upon  himself  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
his  Colleagues,  the  other  foreign  Minis- 
ters, said  that  their  opinion  was,  that  the 
time  had  come  when  their  own  conclusions 
should  be  considered  by  the  Sovereign  and 
by  the  Government.  Who  was  the  Minis*- 
ter  that  ventured,  unasked,  to  give  this 
advice  to  the  Government  of  Naples  ?  It 
was  the  representative  of  Her  Catholic 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Subsequent 
discussions  occurred  with  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  King  of  Naples,  in  which  tht 
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nature  of  iheconstitntion,  and  the  propriety 
of  dissoWing  the  Chambers,  were  laid  be- 
fore those  foreign  Ministers.  Various 
opinions  were  given — the  Spanish  Minister 
giving  one  opinion,  the  English  Minister 
giving  another;  but  it  never  occurred  to 
the  Minister  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  say, 
**  Any  advice  upon  the  internal  affairs  of 
this  kingdom  is  an  unjustifiable  interfe-. 
rencc,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  refrain  from 
such  interference,  unless  you  wish  me  to 
give  advice  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  Governments  of  England 
and  Spain.**  But,  Sir,  there  were,  as  the 
noble  Lord  admits,  peculiar  reasons  why 
England  should  have  some  title  to  give 
advice  to  the  Government  of  Spain.  Her 
interests  had  been  too  deeply  concerned 
when  the  Marquess  of  Miradiores  came 
here  to  pray,  to  beg,  to  supplicate  for 
asuBtance — her  assistance  had  been  given 
too  readily — her  assistance  had  been  too 
efieetual,  for  her  not  to  think  that  if  the 
ooeaaon  arose  when  the  Throne  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  should  be  endangered,  her 
sympathy  might  be  exhibited,  her  friendly 
counsels  might  be  tendered,  without  fear  of 
arousing  any  national  susceptibility.  Sir, 
the  events  of  the  present  year  have  been 
eztraordinaiT.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Master  of  the  Mint,  who  went  through  this 
cBiBe  Bo  ably  and  so  deariy,  and  altogether 
in  a  manner  so  masteriy  that  I  can  add 
litde  to  what  be  has  addressed  to  the 
House,  has  referred  most  aptly  to  the  des- 
patch of  my  noble  Friend  in  1846,  in  which 
my  noble  Friend  says,  "  Such  are  the 
sendments  cf  the  British  Government ;  and 
you  will  infosB  those  who  have  the  power 
to  act  according  to  those  sentiments,  but 
yon  will  not  intrude  any  advice  with  re- 
spect to  the  internal  afiairs  of  Spain.** 
But,  as  I  have  said,  the  events  of  the  pre- 
sent year  have  been  most  extraordinary, 
and  there  was  no  country  hardly  which 
oonld  be  considered  to  be  safe  from  those 
eonvulsions  which  have  overset  thrones, 
have  destroyed  constitutions,  have  placed 
towns  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  and  have 
threatened  to  convulse  the  whole  state  of 
Enrope.  At  such  a  time  it  was  impossible, 
eonaidering  the  rdations  between  this  coun- 
try and  Spain,  that  the  fate  of  Spain  should 
JMt  KriooBly  and  painfully  attract  the  atton- 
iSmk  of  the  British  Government.  My  noble 
Friend  wrote  the  despatch  of  the  IGth  of 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
■)aik8 — and  it  is  a  perfectly  jus- 
i  to  ask — whether  that  de- 
i  with  the  view  of  being 


communicated  to  the  Spanish  Government, 
or  whether  it  was  written  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer?  Now,  Sir,  I 
shall  answer  that  question  by  relating  the 
events  as  they  occurred.  My  noble  Friend 
wrote  that  despatch,  which  is  not  in  its 
form  a  despatch  to  be  communicated  in  a 
note  to  a  foreign  Government.  It  was  a 
despatch  written  in  that  form  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  information  of  a  Minister; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  that  despatch  was 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  a  Min- 
ister who  had  been  chosen  for  his  eminent 
abilities,  who  was  fully  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  Spain,  and  in  whom,  there* 
fore,  the  Government  of  this  country  might 
wisely  repose  confidence.  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
evidently  understood  that  despatch  as  it 
was  meant,  as  a  despatch  for  his  gmdance; 
but  there  occurred  a  state  of  things  which 
filled  him  with  alarm  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  Throne  of  Spain,  the  circumstances 
of  which  he  has  described  in  a  despatch 
dated  the  22nd  of  April.  In  that  despatch 
he  relates  that  extraordinary  powers  were 
obtained  by  the  Spanish  Government — 
that  the  Cortes  were  prorogued — ^that  no 
sooner  were  they  prorogued  than  almost 
every  officer  of  note  in  the  Progressista 
party  was  arrested  or  banished,  and  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  deputies  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  with  an  apparent 
intent  to  deport  them,  and  all  this  without 
the  parties  thus  treated  being  told  of  their 
offence,  or  submitted  to  any  sort  of  trial. 
Now,  on  this  part  of  the  case,  I  must  say 
that  I  believe  it  to  have  heea  the  opinion 
of  Sir  H.  Bulwer — ^for  we  have  seen  it 
frankly  stated  in  despatches  and  letters  of 
his — that  the  best  policy  for  the  Queen  of 
Spain  to  pursue  would  be  to  unite,  if  pos- 
sible, in  her  councils,  the  most  eminent  of 
those  who  would  support  her  title  as  op- 
posed to  the  title  of  Don  Carlos — and  that 
whether  called  Moderados  or  Progressistas, 
it  was  her  interest  to  see  her  throne  sur- 
rounded by  both  of  those  parties,  and  to 
make  of  those  parties,  united,  a  rampart^ 
as  it  were,  against  the  attempts  of  those 
who  would  support  the  pretensions  of  ano- 
ther prince.  \Vhether  that  were  a  joat 
opinion  or  not,  I  have  no  occasion  now  to 
argue.  I  will  only  say  that  it  was  an 
opinion  formed  by  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  not  from 
any  regard  for  one  party  or  the  other — 
not  from  any  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the 
internal  policy  of  Spain — but  from  a  wish 
to  see  the  Throne  d  Spain  strengthened, 
and  the  title  of  the  present  Queen  affirmed 
and  recognised  by  the  nation.    Sir,  with 
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those  opinions,  therefore,  the  House  can 
well  conceive  that  Sir  H.  Bulwer  saw  with 
alarm  that  not  only  was  an  extraordinary 
law  passed  suspending  all  the  guarantees 
of  puhlic  lihertj,  hut  that  the  most  eminent 
men  who  had  held  Progressista  opinions  in 
the  Cortes — men  who  were  distinguished 
orators,  and  men  of  known  attainments 
and  character — ^were  seized  and  imprisoned 
without  a  trial,  and  were  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  their  liberty  wherever  they 
might  be.  Such  being  the  case,  then,  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  was  afraid  that  the  partisans  of 
Don  Carlos,  or  the  partisans  of  a  Republic, 
might  make  a  successful  insurrection;  and 
upon  this  point  he  says — 

"  It  began  to  be  very  probable  that  the  Count 
Montemolin  might  show  himself,  supported  by  the 
Liberal  party,  and  with  the  cry  of  the  constitution 
of  1812 — this  was  here  canvassed  on  one  side,  a 
republic  on  the  other." 

In  the  previous  passage  he  said — 

**  In  this  state  of  circumstances  I  consulted  my 
instructions.  I  had  already  acted  upon  them  by 
giving  friendly  and  intimate  advice,  without  any 
effect  being  produced.'* 

That  shows — and  I  believe  the  noble  Lord 
is  satisfied  of  the  fact — that  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
really  understood  those  instructions  as  au- 
thorising him  to  use  "friendly  and  inti- 
mate advice*'  with  the  Government  of 
Spain,  without  immediately  producing  the 
note  which  authorised  him  to  do  so.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, to  which  he  has  referred.  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  thought  that  if  he  went  no  further, 
no  record  would  remain  of  that  advice  hav- 
ing been  given.  He  reflected  that  the  ad- 
vice had  been  given  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation merely,  and  that  no  one  would 
know  that  it  had  been  given;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  for  the  sake  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, in  order  that  it  might  appear 
that  we  had  left  no  warning  that  we  could 
adopt  untried — ^that  we  had  not  allowed 
recklessly  the  Throne  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  to  be  subverted,  and  that  at  all 
events  we  should  be  justified  if  that  throne 
were  placed  in  peril — with  those  opinions, 
and  under  those  circumstances,  he  then 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor,  and  en- 
closed the  despatch  of  my  noble  Friend. 
Sir,  thoso  are  the  circumstances  which  ac- 
count, first,  for  the  despatch  being  written 
in  terms  which  I  think  are  shorter  and 
more  abrupt  than  those  which  my  noble 
Friend  would  have  used  in  writing  a  note 
that  was  purposely  intended  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Spanish  Government;  and 
they  also  account  for  the  conduct  of  Sir 


H.  Bulwer  in  afterwards  delivering  that 
note  to  the  Government  of  Spain.  Now, 
what  course  were  we  to  take  upon  this  oc- 
casion ?  It  was  not  originally  intended 
that  that  note  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Spanish  Government;  but  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
acted  upon  his  discretion,  and  we  had  to 
consider  whether  he  had  acted  properly 
upon  that  discretion;  and  it  was  the  con- 
sideration of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  he  had  acted  properly  upon  that  dis- 
cretion, and  that  he  deserved  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Government  for  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  discharged  his  duty.  And  I 
think,  Sir,  it  would  have  been  a  bad  course 
indeed  if,  taking  advantage  of  any  teehni- 
cal  point,  having  a  person  like  Sir  H.  Bul- 
wer at  Madrid,  who  had  been  there  for 
years,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
that  country,  we  had  said  to  him^  "  Tou 
were  not  instructed  to  give  in  that  note  to 
the  Spanish  Government,  and  therefore 
your  conduct  must  be  disproved.*'  Sir,  I 
think  we  should  have  been  lowering  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  if  we  had  so  acted, 
and  that  we  were  right  in  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibility with  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  or  rather  in 
taking  upon  ourselves  the  greater  part  of  the 
responsibility,  because  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  made  the  Motion  to-night  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that,  if  censure  there  is  to  be, 
let  that  censure  fall  upon  the  Government 
at  home,  and  not  upon  the  agent  who  fol- 
lowed their  instructions  abroad.  We  have, 
therefore,  taken  the  greater  share  of  that 
responsibility — and  we  are  here  to  justify 
that  conduct,  to  stand  responsible  for  it: 
to  be  acquitted  if  it  should  please  the 
House  to  acquit  us;  to  be  censured,  if 
it  should  please  the  House  to  censure 
us ;  but  at  all  events  not  denying,  or  in 
any  way  evading,  that  responsibility  which 
properly  belongs  to  us.  Sir,  the  de- 
spatch of  my  noble  Friend,  approving 
of  the  conduct  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  has 
been  found  fault  with  on  another  ground; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  after  such  an 
affront — after  an  act  of  discourtesy  seldom 
suffered  by  any  Minister  as  the  despatch 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  being  returned — 
it  was  quite  undignified  of  my  noble  Friend 
not  to  fall  into  a  great  passion  upon  this 
subject,  and  to  resent  most  deeply,  and  in 
very  pompous  terms,  and  perhaps,  with 
acts  of  an  extreme  nature,  the  indignity 
that  had  been  put  upon  us.  Why,  Sir,  I 
think  that  my  noble  Friend  took  a  much 
better  course  in  explaining  that  what  was 
done  was  meant  as  a  friendly  warning-— 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  for  our  partial 
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interferehco — that  it  was  a  matter  for 
the  Government  of  Spain  to  consider- 
that  we  had  acted  with  the  most  friendly 
intentions — and  that  if  she  chose  to  be 
angry,  we  did  not  intend  to  he  offended 
about  the  matter.  I  remember  once  the 
late  Lord  Holland  telling  me  a  story  of 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  was  to 
dine  at  Holland-house,  and  had  been  shown 
into  a  room  with  a  gentleman  with  whom 
he  was  not  acquainted.  Lord  Holland 
said  that  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  went 
up  to  him  with  no  little  agitation,  and 
said,  "  This  gentleman,  whom  I  don*t 
know,  has  said  such  things  to  me  that  I 
must  either  burst  out  laughing,  or  knock 
him  down."  Lord  Holland  replied,  **  By 
all  means,  theni  burst  out  laughing,  and 
don't  knock  him  down."  So  I  think  it 
was  in  the  case  of  my  noble  Friend.  He 
must  either  have  taken  this  up  as  a  great 
national  quarrel,  or  have  passed  it  by  as  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  But,  Sir,  there 
are  other  matters  connected  with  this  de- 
spatch of  my  noble  Friend ;  and  it  is  said 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  reminded  the 
Goremment  of  Spain  of  the  obligations 
under  which  that  Government  lay  to  this 
Government  and  to  this  country.  I  en- 
tirely differ  from  that  opinion.  I  do  not 
think,  if  the  Government  of  Spain  had 
really  consulted  the  interests  of  the  Queen 
whom  they  serve,  that  they  would  have 
given  such  an  air  as  the  Duke  de  Soto- 
niayor  gave  to  the  note  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer. 
I  think  that  whatever  their  opinion  was — 
whether  they  thought  the  advice  uncalled 
for,  whether  they  thought  it  injurious,  or 
whatever  other  opinion  they  might  have 
had — ^they,  the  representatives  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  should  have  been  tliemselves  too 
mindful  of  the  obligations  under  which  the 
Queen  of  Spain  and  her  Government  lay 
to  the  assistance  of  England  to  have  made 
it  a  matter  of  reproach  and  taunt,  and 
puerile  sarcasm,  that  we  had  given  advice 
to  them  with  respect  to  their  internal  go- 
Temment.  But  as  they  did  so,  they  were 
fairly  met  with  the  answer  that  the  position 
was  a  totally  diiferent  one,  and  that  the 
Queen  of  England  was  under  no  such  obli- 
gations to  Spain  as  the  Queen  of  S{)ain 
was  under  to  this  country.  All  my  obser- 
Tatious  are  founded  on  papers  already  laid 
before  the  House.  Sir,  the  bon.  Gentle- 
man who  brought  forward  this  Motion  has 
ehoaen  to  do  so,  thinking  it  wise  and 
proper*  whilst  negotiations  are  still  going 
OB  between  the  representatives  of  Spain 
al  this  Court  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 


I  ment,  not  only  to  ask  for  information,  not 
only  to  bring  on  a  discussion,  but  he  has 
thought  it  the  proper  moment  for  moring 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Though  we  could 
not  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  put  off  his 
Motion — though  we  could  not  show  the  least 
appearance  of  a  desire  to  avoid  that  vote  of 
censure — yet  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
it  is  at  all  proper  to  bring  forward  such 
vote  whilst  matters  stand  as  they  do  be- 
tween Spain  and  this  country;  and  I  think, 
whatever  Government  might  be  in  power, 
supposing  the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt 
such  a  vote,  that  it  could  not  but  weaken, 
I  will  not  say  the  particular  Ministry,  but, 
any  Ministry,  whoever  they  might  be,  in 
their  attempts  to  effect  a  satisfactory  ne- 
gotiation. With  regard  to  our  relations 
with  Spain,  I  think  that  they  are  not  only 
very  peculiar  and  very  delicate,  but  that 
whilst  they  require  that  English  honour 
should  be  maintained,  they  do  at  the  same 
time  require  the  exercise  of  very  great  for- 
bearance. Perhaps  if  the  two  countries 
were  more  upon  a  level  in  point  of  force,  • 
it  would  be  more  difficult  or  more  liable  to 
suspicion,  if  that  forbearance  were  shown; 
but  standing  as  we  do  in  the  relation  of 
England  and  of  Spain — seeing  what  is  the 
power  of  England  and  what  is  now  the 
power  of  Spain — I  think  that  we  are  not 
only  justified,  but  that  we  are  bound  to 
show  the  utmost  temper  and  forbearance 
in  our  dealings  with  that  country.  I  trust 
we  shall  take  care  that  no  stain  shall  fall 
upon  the  honour  of  England.  Anything 
but  that  I  would  be  ready  to  submit  to  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  Spain.  If  I  am  unable  to 
vouch  that  they  have  had  any  justification, 
as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  for  the  peremp- 
tory and  violent  step  that  has  been  taken 
with  regard  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  yet  I  mnst 
also  consider  that  there  is  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  whose  throne  I  most  heartily  wbh 
to  see  maintained,  whose  security  upon 
that  throne  I  trust  will  not  be  endangered 
— that  there  is  the  Spanish  nation,  a  na- 
tion of  as  gallant  sentiments  and  of  as  chi- 
valrous feelings  as  Britain  herself;  and 
whilst  I  think  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  has 
placed  the  concerns  of  the  nation  in  hands 
wanting  in  temper,  wanting  in  discretion, 
wanting  in  due  regard  for  a  faithful  and 
generous  ally,  and  whilst  I  most  think 
that  that  Spanish  nation  has  but  imper- 
fect organs  for  the  expressions  of  its  will 
in  the  Duke  of  Valencia  and  the  Duke  de 
Sotomayor,  yet  in  all  we  may  d«H  in  all  wo 
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may  find  it  necessary  in  future  to  write 
upon  this  subject,  we  will  not  forget  that 
while  such  are  the  temporary  representa- 
tiyes  of  Spain,  the  interests  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  aud  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
nation  are  to  be  regarded  by  us  with  the 
utmost  interest  and  consideration. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, in  following  the  debate  as  hitherto 
conducted,  for  any  one  who  had  not  been 
previously  acquainted  with  what  has  oc- 
curred between  this  country  and  Spain, 
easily  to  conceive  what  really  has  hap- 
pened. Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  a 
gross  outrage  has  been  committed  —  a 
gross  public  outrage,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  unprecedented  flagrancy,  upon 
an  individual  whom,  both  from  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies,  and  the  public  estima- 
tion he  has  acquired,  was  one  in  whose 
career,  conduct,  and  treatment,  this  coun- 
try must  naturally  feel  a  great  interest  ? 
Would  any  one  have  imagined  that  a  fo- 
reign country  had  dismissed  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Quecu  of  Great  Britain  al- 
most ignominiously  from  its  capital — that 
he  had  arrived  here  hurried  and  in  haste 
— that  the  circumstances  that  led  to  this 
outrage  had  only  transpired,  originally,  to 
the  English  House  of  Commons  through 
foreign  newspapers ;  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  any  public  notice  of  these 
events  should  have  occurred  in  this  House 
— the  chosen  temple  of  national  rights  and 
national  honour;  and  that  when  at  last,  on 
an  occasion  most  constitutional  and  legiti- 
mate, some  notice  is  taken  of  it,  the  Prime 
Minister  should  tell  us  that  negotiations 
are  going  on  ?  Why,  Sir,  that  is  the  great 
fault  wc  find  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  I  want  to 
know,  after  this  outrage  has  been  com- 
mitted, why  a  full  and  complete  satisfac- 
tion has  not  long  before  this  been  exacted  ? 
I  say  this  is  a  question  totally  independent 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  or  the 
character  of  the  English  Minister.  It  is 
this  primary  condition  which  we  ought  to 
notice — it  is  this  primary  condition  which 
we  ought  to  demand  to  be  fulfilled,  before 
we  enter  into  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Minister.  We  have  been  favoured  with 
the  reasons  why  the  representative  of 
Her  Majesty  was  dismissed  with  shame 
and  dishonour  from  the  capital  of  Spain. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Madrid  most  graciously  and  courteously 
informed  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  that  he  (Sir 
Henry  Bulwer)  was  abused  in  the  Spanish 
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press,  and  in  the  Spanish  Parliament, 
and  that  the  Government  of  Spain  could 
not  answer  for  his  safety  at  Madrid,  and 
he  therefore  sent  him  his  passport;  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  as  Sir  Henry 
entered  his  carriage,  was  ready  to  assure 
him  of  his  high  consideration  !  Tet,  nego- 
tiations are  going  on  !  Why,  Sir,  the 
reasons  have  been  given  for  the  dismissal 
of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  from  Madrid.  Do 
you  find  them  satisfactory  ?  That  is  the 
whole  question  before  the  House.  Is  the 
message  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Madrid,  or  is  the 
speech  of  the  Duke  de  Sotomayor — are 
they  an  ample  satisfaction  to  you  for  this 
unprecedented  outrage?  Why,  Sir,  we 
are  told  that  a  distinguished  gentleman 
left  Madrid  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
English  Minister,  in  order,  in  detail,  com- 
pletely to  satisfy  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
of  the  expediency  and  unavoidable  neces- 
sity of  the  unprecedented  step  the  Spanish 
Government  had  taken.  But,  according  to 
every  principle  of  public  law,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  nations  in  their  mu- 
tual and  reciprocal  conduct,  that  circum- 
stance would  not  have  been  a  justification 
of  the  step  which  the  Spanish  Cabinet 
adopted.  The  official  arrived ;  and  that 
the  grounds  he  had  to  assign  for  the  step 
taken  by  the  Spanish  government  were 
unquestionably  unsatisfactory.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  must  no  doubt  have  been 
aware.  But  I  can  understand  why  the 
British  Government  may  feel  that  a  coun- 
try like  Great  Britain  could  afford  to  be 
generous,  and  cherish  generosity  even  to 
the  verge  of  contemptuousness.  All  that 
I  could  understand  and  allow.  If  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  ever  any  suspi- 
cion, notwithstanding  the  formal  politeness 
of  the  despatch  of  the  Spanish  Minister — 
and  notwithstanding  the  verbal  message  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer — notwithstanding 
these  formal  circumstances,  that  still  there 
were  accusations  in  detail  which  «could  be 
proved  with  facility  against  a  man  who 
had  hitherto  stood  in  the  high  and  respon- 
sible position  of  Her  Majesty's  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Madrid,  I  could  under- 
stand why  a  Secretary  of  State  should 
have  said  to  Spain,  **  Notwithstanding  you 
should  have  communicated  to  us  through 
the  Spanish  Minister  here  those  grounds 
of  complaint  which  you  had  to  allege  be- 
fore you  inflicted,  in  the  face  of  Europe 
and  the  civilised  world,  this  unparalleled 
outrage  on  the  representative  of  the  British 
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Sorercign,  still  we  are  prepared  to  hear, 
if,  after  all,  it  can  be  explained  and  apolo- 
gised for."  Well,  where  is  this  Extraor- 
dinary Minister  from  Madrid,  who  came 
over  the  day  after  the  insult  was  inflicted 
to  vindicate  the  outrage?  Has  he  ever 
applied  to  the  noble  Lord?  The  noble 
Lord  said — "  A  person  came  over  here,  but 
he  was  not  accredited  to  me,  and  I  declined 
to  receive  him,  and  told  him  that  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  he  must  communicate  it 
through  the  Spanish  Minister — but  with 
this  condition,  that  the  communication 
must  be  made  in  writing."  The  noble 
Lord  in  this  instance  departed  from  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  from  the  rules  of  public 
propriety,  I  think,  too  much  for  his  own  self- 
respect.  I  should  like  to  know  what  busi- 
ness he  had  to  receive  in  writing  any  re- 
presentation as  to  foreign  affairs  from  per- 
sons who  were  not  accredited  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  ?  I  want  to  know 
who  this  person — this  Mr.  Mirasol,  who  is 
still  in  London,  is.  Has  he  anything  to 
say  ?  If  he  has,  and  he  cannot  And  a  Se- 
cretary of  State  courteous  enough  to  listen 
to  him,  still  he  might  meet  with  an  au- 
dience in  a  House  of  Commons.  If  he  is 
the  accredited  representative  of  his  Sove- 
reign at  Madrid,  and  has  any  statement  to 
make,  let  him  make  it.  Has  he  commu- 
nicated it  to  any  one  in  writing,  or  orally  ? 
Who  is  he  ?  What  is  he  ?  Why  is  he 
here  ?  Why  is  his  name  bruited  about  ? 
Why  is  this  anomalous  authority  quoted 
on  this  occasion  ?  The  time  is  come  to 
know  who  this  person  is,  and  whether  he, 
or  any  one  else,  is  ready  to  vindicate  this 
great  and  unparalleled  outrage.  Before 
you  enter  into  any  question  of  policy, 
that  question  ought  first  to  be  resolved. 
If  he  had  been  accredited  to  the  noble 
Lord,  and  had  made  his  communication,  it 
would  by  this  time,  I  doubt  not,  have  been 
on  the  table  of  the  House.  If,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  too  indulgent  permission  of 
the  noble  Lord,  he  had  communicated  in 
writing  to  the  Spanish  Minister  —  if  he 
could  nave  written  anj'thing  worth  listen- 
ing to — if  he  composed,  with  the  Spanish 
Minister,  without  a  blushing  front,  any- 
thing that  could  be  offered  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  noble  Lord,  it  would  now  have 
been  on  the  table  of  this  House.  It  ought 
to  have  been  there  ten  days  ago.  Why 
did  he  not  get  here  sooner  ?  He  might 
have  been  here  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  late  En2:li?li  Minister  at  Madrid;  and 
when  that  English  Minister  arrived  at  the 
Clarendon,  or  at  Mivart's,  the  letter  of 


this  Mr.  Mirasol  might  have  been  sent  to 
him,  and  the  whole  matter  might  have  been 
at  once  settled.  After  all  the  delay  that  has 
occurred  in  this  affair,  I  have  a  right  to 
infer  that  the  Spanish  Government  have 
no  accusation  whatever  to  make  against 
the  English  Minister;  and,  except  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  from  Madrid, 
I  can  conceive  no  outrage  greater  than 
that  they  should  send  a  person  over  here 
to  circulate  these  rumours  without  being 
ready  to  substantiate  them,  and  to  allege 
circumstances  respecting  the  British  Min- 
ister at  Madrid  which  had  never  been  be- 
fore heard  of,  and  which,  from  the  high 
character  of  that  gentleman,  can  never  be 
believed.  This  outrage,  then,  ought  first 
to  be  noticed;  and  I  impugn  a  Gt)vem- 
ment  who  could  allow  themselves  to  look 
into  negotiations  of  any  kind  without  an 
explanation.  Before  they  entered  into 
negotiations  on  any  point,  the  honour 
and  character  of  the  country  onght  to 
have  been  vindicated.  If  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  choose  to  send  Mr.  Mirasol  his 
passport  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
his  arrival  here,  and  which  I  think, 
as  a  retaliation  for  the  dismissal  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  he  might  have  justly  done, 
he  might  at  least  have  proved  that  there 
was  some  use  in  the  new  Alien  Bill,  and 
sent  Mr.  Mirasol  about  his  business.  It  is 
of  importance,  in  the  flrst  place,  to  trace 
this  outrage  to  its  cause,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  totally  without  a  cause — dis- 
missing for  the  present  from  our  minds 
whatever  our  opinions  or  views  may  be — 
all  considerations  as  to  Spanish  politics, 
and  keeping  our  eyes  attentively  upon 
the  fact,  that  a  gross  outrage  has  been 
inflicted  upon  this  country.  That  we  ought 
never  to  forget.  It  is  one  of  the  first  du- 
ties of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  yery 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  public  Ministers 
intrusted  in  foreign  countries  to  act  on  be- 
half of  this.  Diplomatists  are  the  most  for- 
lorn of  men.  There  are  very  few  who  find 
their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
However  injured  by  a  Minister,  however 
misrepresented  by  a  Minister  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  be  fatal  to  any  one  to  speak 
against  the  conduct  of  his  political  chief. 
A  scapegoat  is  a  useful  character  in  all 
transactions;  and  no  scapegoat  is  more  easy 
to  select  than  the  man  who  has  been  chosen 
to  transact  business  in  a  foreign  scene,  at 
a  distant  time,  and  connected  with  circum- 
stances with  which  we  cannot  be  familiar. 
The  non-answering  of  a  letter,  or  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  letter  not  duly  axtihorised. 
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or  not  considered  as  duly  authorised,  may 
be  held  as  exonerating  the  character  of  a 
whole  Cabinet,  and  save  it  from  a  future 
Parliamentary  censure.  I  make  that  ob- 
servation generally,  and  not  in  reference 
to  the  present  case.  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  not 
going  to  desert  one  of  the  most  honest  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown.  I  say  this  notwith- 
standing the  observations  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  just  addressed  to  the  House,  and 
who  tells  us  that  he  and  his  Colleagues 
are  prepared  to  take  their  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility;  and  afterwards,  ameliorating 
and  cherishing  his  phraseology,  he  assured 
us  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  even 
prepared  to  take  upon  them  the  greater 
part  of  the  responsibility.  I  tell  the 
noble  Lord  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
must  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibi- 
lity, and  the  whole  responsibility.  [Lord 
J.  Russell:  I  said  so.]  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  the  noble  Lord  meant  that.  I 
am  gratified  to  understand  that  that  which 
the  noble  Lord  did  say  was  totally  dif- 
ferent to  that  which  my  ears  at  first  led 
me  to  believe,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
accept  the  expression  of  the  noble  Lord  in 
that  sense;  but  of  this  let  me  remind  the 
House — I  am  not  rising  to  defend  Sir  H. 
Bulwer,  because  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
debate,  I  am  glad  to  observe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  doubtful  expression  of  the  noble 
Lord,  an  expression  which  he  has  since  sa- 
tisfactorily explained,  Sir  H.  Bulwer  has 
not  been  attacked — I  mean  not  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  he  has  been 
outraged  and  insulted  by  the  Government  of 
Spain;  and,  although  the  Government  may 
be  willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility, still  they  cannot  take  away 
from  Sir  H.  Bulwer  any  part  of  the  out- 
rage which  has  been  inflicted  upon  him. 
On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  before 
entering  into  the  causes  which  led  to  these 
unparalleled  and  insufferable  transactions, 
or  into  any  explanations  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  or  of  the  policy  of  the 
Minister  more  immediately  concerned  in 
this  country,  we  ought,  at  least — unless 
good  ground  can  be  shown  to  the  con- 
trary, but  which  I  maintain  cannot  be 
shown — we  ought  to  show,  irrespective  of 
party,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  de- 
termined to  uphold  any  Minister  abroad, 
who,  they  believe,  has  done  his  duty,  and 
done  it  well.  The  gentleman  whose  name 
has  been  called  to  our  consideration  to- 
night, is  one  who,  however  painful  the  dis- 
cussion must  be  to  his  feelings,  and  peri- 


lous as  it  would  be  to  many  others,  ought 
not  to  be  afraid  to  meet  an  English  Parlia- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Master  of  the  Mint  has  eloquently  de- 
scribed the  merits  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer.  I 
cannot  describe  those  merits  in  the  glowing 
terms  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
eloquence  has  furnished ;  but  I  can  say 
that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  find  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  as  Minister  in  several  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  he  was  engaged  in  important 
transactions  of  State;  and  I  believe  that 
no  man  has  of  late  years  been  employed 
by  the  Government  to  serve  Her  Majesty 
abroad  who  has  done  better  service  to  the 
Crown,  or  who  has  shown  more  sagacity, 
more  penetration,  and  —  notwithstanding 
these  transitory  circumstances — I  will  say, 
more  conciliatory  temper,  than  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer.  No  man  has  succeeded  more, 
under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  and 
great  political  niceness,  than  that  gentle- 
man. He  eminently  succeeded  at  Constan- 
tinople. With  regard  to  the  events  of 
1840,  the  extraordinary  occurrences  which 
have  happened  within  the  last  few  months, 
permit  what  was  called  the  other  night  a 
private  Member  of  Parliament  to  speak 
upon  these  subjects  in  a  way  in  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  have  spoken;  and  I 
will  say,  that  the  conduct  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
in  1840,  with  respect  to  the  information 
he  obtained,  and  the  advice — founded  on 
the  finest  personal  observation,  and  the 
most  extensive  acquaintance  with  public 
men  in  Paris — which  he  afforded  to  the 
noble  Lord,  was  of  very  signal  service  to 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  to  the  fortunes 
of  this  country.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
labours  of  that  gentleman  had  not  a  very 
material  effect  in  preventing  war  at  that 
time;  and  his  appointment  to  tlie  Court  of 
Madrid  was  the  reward  of  his  eminent 
achievements  in  the  year  1840.  But 
by  whom  was  he  promoted  ?  Not  by  the 
noble  Lord,  who  was  most  conscious  of 
his  merits,  and  who,  I  believe  I  may  say, 
was  most  anxious  to  acknowledge  them. 
It  was  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office — • 
the  register  of  his  distinguished  services — 
that  induced  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded the  noble  Lord  in  office,  to  fix  upon 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  as  the  man  best  qualified, 
both  by  his  natural  talents,  and  his  ac- 
quired experience,  to  fill  what  was  at  that 
moment  the  most  difficult  and  responsible 
post  in  our  diplomacy.  This  circumstance 
alone  affords  primd  facie  evidence  of  Sir 
H.  Bulwer's  capacity  and  conduct.  With- 
out entering  into  the  peculiar  policy  of 
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the  noble  Lord  opposite,  I  may  remind 
the  House  that  Sir  11.  Bulwcr  acted  for 
a  considerable  period  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen, who  was  supposed  to  have  pur- 
sued a  line  of  policy  diflferent  from  that 
adopted  by  the  noble  Lord.  I  am  not 
speaking  under  what  the  right  hon.  Master 
of  the  Mint  (Mr.  Sheil)  called  the  inspira- 
tion of  Lord  Aberdeen,  or  any  of  his  late 
Colleagues.  But  I  speak  on  unquestion- 
able authority,  when  I  say,  that  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  when  he  was  at 
Madrid,  under  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  will  at  least  prove,  that  he  was 
not  one  who  was  anxious  to  develop  a 
party  and  factious  policy;  and  that  he  did 
not  attain  to  office,  and  did  not  maintain 
himself  in  office,  by  pandering  to  any  pru- 
rient feelings  of  the  noble  Lord  in  favour 
of  a  particular  course  of  policy  in  Spain. 
Under  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Ilenry  Bulwer 
obeyed  his  instructions,  and  developed  and 
carried  them  out,  with  great  tact  and  with 
great  adroitness,  by  favour  of  that  discretion 
which  was  intrusted  to  him,  both  by  the  late 
and  present  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  express  my  earnest 
opinions  on  this  subject,  because  I  know, 
whatever  may  bo  the  decision  we  may 
come  to  upon  the  present  question — what- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  that  may  be 
most  popular,  as  far  as  majorities  in  this 
House  are  concerned,  upon  what  is  called 
foreign  policy  in  general — it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  we  should  show  to 
Europe  that  our  party  quarrels  do  not  pre- 
vent us  from  perfectly  appreciating  the 
conduct  of  public  men  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  country.  Hav- 
ing said  this,  let  us  conceive  what  must  be 
the  position  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  H.  Bul- 
wer, after  such  an  outrage,  arriving  in 
England,  remaining  in  England  now  I  be- 
lieve nearly  a  fortnight,  and  having  re- 
ceived no  public  recognition  of  his  services, 
and  no  testimony  of  the  sympathy  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  I  was  going  to  say — 
think  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  such  an 
individual ;  but  I  would  say  rather,  think 
what  must  be  the  interests  of  this  country. 
How  must  they  suffer  at  this  period,  when 
the  world  is  governed  only  by  opinion,  and 
when  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  power,  the 
high  moral  .conduct,  and  the  great  public 
spirit  of  England,  that  is  the  most  neces- 
sary element  in  your  system  of  managing 
public  affairs.  Think  how  that  opinion  for 
which  you  have  sacrificed  so  much,  which 
you  have  cherished  at  so  much  cost,  and 
which  you  must  depend  upon  as  a  better 


arm  than  your  fleets  or  your  troops  to 
maintain  peace — think  how  that  opinion 
must  have  suffered  when  such  an  outrage 
has  been  committed  on  such  a  man — when, 
such  a  term  has  elapsed,  since  his  arrival 
in  this  country,  before  his  countrymen, 
have  expressed  their  opinion  upon  his  con- 
duct, and  upon  the  behaviour  of  a  foreign 
Court  towards  him.  Think  how  that  opin- 
ion must  be  affected  when,  an  attempt  be- 
ing made  in  a  manner  most  legitimate  and 
constitutional  by  a  Member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  this  House,  to  bring  forward,  on 
Committee  of  Supply,  a  great  publib  griev- 
ance— and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  is  a  public  grievance  if  this  is  not  a 
public  grievance — an  insult  to  your  Sove- 
reign, an  insult  to  yourselves,  an  insult  to 
the  nation  at  large;  think,  I  say,  how  that 
opinion,  on  which  you  so  much  rely,  must 
suffer  when,  on  the  attention  of  Parliament 
being  called  to  these  circumstances,  we  are 
coolly  told  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  that  negotiations  are 
going  on.  Going  on,  for  what?  To  re- 
ceive frefih  insults?  We  have  a  Se- 
cretary of  Legation  at  Madrid;  do  you 
want  him  to  receive  his  passports  ?  The 
more  you  negotiate,  the  more  certain 
you  are  to  receive  fresh  insults.  I  form 
that  opinion  from  the  documents  which 
have  been  so  obligingly  placed  before  us. 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  delivers  a  despatch,  and 
makes  certain  friendly  remonstrances  to 
the  Spanish  Government.  This  creates 
offence.  The  Spanish  Minister  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  retorts  in  a  despatch  dis- 
tinguished by  some  acerbity,  and  not  writ- 
ten without  ability.  What  happens  then  ? 
A  Member  of  the  British  Government,  in 
another  place,  takes  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity to  regret  the  conduct  pursued  by  Sir 
H.  Bulwer.  Why,  that  is  the  whole  cause 
of  the  miserable  incident  that  afterwards 
occurred.  Deeply  do  I  regret  that  a  no- 
bleman 60  distinguished  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  so  eminent  for  his  knowledge,  his 
experience,  his  temper  and  tone  in  politi- 
cal affairs,  and  the  large  and  enlightened 
views  he  takes  upon  all  subjects,  should 
have  been  the  means  of  inflicting  such  a 
stigma  upon  a  British  Minister.  But  sup- 
pose this  statement  had  not  been  made  bj 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  suppose 
it  had  been  made  by  a  Minister  not  so  emi- 
nent, it  might  then  have  been  thought  that 
the  speaker  had  been  influenced  by  feelings 
not  so  amiable  towards  the  noble  Foreign 
Secretary  as  those  by  which  Lord  Lans- 
downo  was  no  doubt  actuated,  the  circum- 
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stance  might  have  been  understood,  and 
the  result  would  not  have  been  so  noxious. 
But  when  one  of  our  first  public  men,  se- 
cond to  few  in  ability,  second  to  none  in 
public  character,  comes  forward  in  a  place 
so  eminent  as  the  House  of  Lords,  and  de- 
clines to  justify  the  conduct  of  a  British 
Minister,  who  can  doubt  that  the  persons 
who  dared  to  hint  dislike  before  would  he- 
sitate afterwards  to  accomplish  the  foul 
outrage  the  House  is  now  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss ?  We  are  told  that  it  was  the  despatch 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  that  did  all  the 
mischief.  Did  the  noble  Lord  mean  it  to 
be  so  ?  Did  he  not  know  what  he  was  writ- 
ing ?  Was  he  so  hurried  by  the  agitated 
condition  of  Europe,  with  every  capital  in 
insurrection,  and  every  nation  in  revolt, 
that  he  forgot  to  mention  in  a  postscript 
that  the  despatch  was  not  to  be  shown  ? 
No,  it  was  not  the  despatch  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  that  did  this  mischief,  it  was 
the  speech  of  his  Colleague  in  another 
place.  All  the  despatches  that  were  ever 
written  might  easily  have  been  obeyed — 
might  easily  have  been  managed;  their  ill 
effects  might  have  been  removed  by  a  di- 
plomatist of  the  tried  experience,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  perfect  temper  which  is 
the  great  characteristic — and  one  most  im- 
portant in  a  person  occupying  such  a  posi- 
tion— of  Sir  H.  Bulwer.  Here  is  the  de- 
spatch which  has  been  so  much  criticised, 
dated  the  16th  of  March.  It  is  headed,  as 
you  all  know,  **  Confidential ;  '*  and  it 
states,  that — 

"  The  recent  fall  of  the  King  of  the  French  and 
of  his  whole  family,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  Min- 
isters, ought  to  teach  the  Spanish  Court  and  Go- 
vernment how  great  is  the  danger  of  an  attempt 
to  govern  a  country  in  a  manner  at  variance  with 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
catastrophe  which  has  happened  in  France  must 
serve  to  show  that  even  a  largo  and  well-disci- 
plined army  becomes  an  ineffectual  defence  for 
the  Crown,  when  the  course  pursued  by  the  Crown 
is  at  variance  with  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
country.'* 

Why,  it  is  like  reading  a  passage  out  of 
Gibbon.  Some  persons  write  despatches 
for  work ;  this  is  for  show.  Nothing  could 
be  more  ridiculous  than  that  a  man  of 
such  experience  as  the  noble  Lord — one 
too  who  has  so  long  had  the  good  fortune 
of  being  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  prevents  a  man  becoming  too 
stilted — should  write  to  his  confidential 
agents  these  sesquipedalian  sentences. 
The  letter  is  an  excellent  letter  for  its 
purpose.  It  was  written  to  a  country 
wliere   they  like   grand  sentences.     Had 


the    despatch   been    longer,   and   in    the 
same  style,  it  might  have  prevented  the 
disagreeable   evc;its   that   have   occurred. 
But  though  the  noble  Lord  was  obliged  to 
be  epigrammatic,  his  style  is  high  Castil- 
ian.     It  is  totally  impossible  that  this  de- 
spatch  could  have   been   meant   for   any 
other  eyes  than  those  of  the  Duke  de  So- 
tomayor  or  General  Narvaez.     But  then 
it  is  said,  it  was  a  confidential  despatch; 
yes,    and    it   was    confidentially   commu^ 
nicated.       Sir    H.    Bulwer   was    told    to 
seize  an  occasion   for    communicating  its 
contents,    especially    to   the    Queen    Mo- 
ther; and  from  what  I  have  observed  of 
the  career  and  know  of  the  character  of 
Sir  H.  Bulwer,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  q^ 
portunities   of  which   he   availed   himself 
would   be   most   discreetly   chosen.      But 
these  communications  were  probably  made 
in  French,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  in 
the  French  language  the  grandiose  style 
of  the  noble  Lord;  and  as  a  sceptical  ear 
was  turned  to  these  implied  menaces,  how- 
ever softened  by  his  phraseology.  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  at  last  felt  that  the  occasion  was 
ripe  for  showing  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
How  was  he  to  show  it  ?     After  pressing 
the  efi*ect  of  his  despatch  upon  the  Queen 
Mother  and  the  Spanish  Court  for  twenty 
days  without  effect,  finding  that  they  did 
not  give  credence  to  his  statements,  or  ra- 
ther insinuations,  the  English  Envoy  had 
to  consider   what  course  it  was  best  for 
him   to   take,    to   convince  them  that  he 
was  authorised  to .  make  these  representa- 
tions.   Suppose  Sir  H.  Bulwer  had  written 
a  formal   note,   commencing,    **  The   un- 
dersigned has  the  honour   to  inform  the 
Duke   de    Sotomayor    that   he   has  been 
instructed    to  forward,*'    <kc.,    it    would 
probably  have  had  little  more  effect  than 
his   conversations ;    and  if  this  step  had 
failed,  he  would  have  been  responsible  to 
his  Government  for  not  having  used  his 
discretion,  and  shown  the  letter  of  his  prin- 
cipal.    The  only  chance  of  success,  accor- 
ding  to   his  rational  calculation,    was  to 
prove  that,  during  the  whole  time  he  had 
been    making  these    conversational    insi- 
nuations, he    was   only,    with   great  tact 
and   temper,    expressing  the  absolute  in- 
structions he  had  received   in    an  official 
despatch  from    the  English   Secretary  of 
State.      At  the  last   moment,  therefore, 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  confidentially  communicated 
this  note,  marked  **  confidential,"  to  the 
Spanish   Minister.     Now,  after  this  con- 
duct, which  only  could  have  been  pursued 
by  a  man  who  to  great  experience  adds  a 
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happy  talent  for  tlic;  profession  in  which  he 
I'A  crif^a^Cf],  I  certainly  am  surprised  that 
it  htiould  have  In^en  naid  in  the  House  of 
i^ord-i  that  the  letter  was  confidential,  and 
that  it  was  to  he  regretted  that  Sir  11, 
J/ulwer  had  heen  indihcrect  enough  to  show 
it.  liui  the  affair  hecotnes  absolutely  ab- 
HUrd — nay,  more  than  absurd,  most  noxious 
in  the  eye  of  Europe — when  we  find  that 
by  the  same  post  which  conveyed  the  Eng- 
lish journals  containing  these  remarks  of 
the  Lord  President  of  tlic  Council,  Sir  11. 
]$ulwer  received  a  despatch  from  the  Brit- 
ish Oovenmient  expressing  their  entire  ap- 
proval of  his  conduct,  which  despatch  he 
IumI  to  produce  to  the  Spanish  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  This,  then,  is  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  was  placed, 
and  it  is  that  position  which  is  the  key  to 
all  these  unfortunate  circumstances.  And 
now  1  come  to  inquire — and  that  is  the 
important  business  of  the  night — why  this 
misunderstanding  took  place  between  Mem- 
bers  of  the  same  Cabinet?  This  brings 
mo  to  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord.  It  has 
been  frankly  avowed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (ho  Master  of  the  Mint,  who  seem- 
ed to  glory  in  the  circumstance,  that  all 
this  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
Quadruple  Treaty.  Tbat  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlonuin  a])pearcd  to  hold  up  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  diplomacy. 
IIo  says  it  is  out  of  that  treaty  that  our 
duties  and  our  rights  with  respect  to  Spain 
have  flowed.  It  is,  he  observes,  by  the  Quad- 
ruple Treaty  that  we  bound  the  crown  upon 
the  biH)w  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  A  flatter- 
ing mtMuonto  this,  let  me  remind  the  right 
hon.  Cicntloman,  to  go  by  the  next  post  to 
Madrid !  At  a  time  when  we  are  told  the 
Spanish  nation  have  that  high-born  and 
natural  sensitiveness  that  they  cannot  bear 
an  allusion  to  the  reninsular  War,  and  to 
those  victories  which  reileemed  their  iude- 
pcndonco — softened  as  the  recollection  is 
by  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  is 
it  likely  that  the  Spanish  people  can  bear 
to  have  it  said  that  their  Sovereign  owed 
her  crown,  not  to  the  British  nation,  but  to 
the  British  Minister.  That,  at  any  rate, 
is  what  wo  have  been  told  to-night.  Well, 
tlio  Quadruple  Treaty  has  produced  all  this 
mischief.  I  remember,  when  I  first  had 
tho  honour  of  entering  this  House,  now  too 
many  years  ag\>  for  me  to  care  to  recollect, 
if  miy  Gentleman  got  up  and  made  any 
d«Kigatory  allusions  to  the  Quadruple 
Ti>Mty«  he  wns  always  received  with  unan- 
imous ilemii>n«  Any  i^rst^n  who  dared  to 
insinuate  UiAt  the  Quailruple  Treaty  was 


not  the  most  magnaiumoiis  monoment*  not 
of  English  diplomacy  merely,  bat  of  the 
march  of  liberalism,  and  of  the  spread  of 
liberal  opinions,  identifying  Great  BritAin 
with  the  liberal  cause  throughout  the  world, 
was  a  Pariah  in  politics.  But  what  was 
the  Quadruple  Treaty?  It  was  the  tri- 
umph of  that  liberalism  which,  whether 
developed  in  domestic  or  foreign  affairs,  is, 
alike  fatal  to  liberty,  and  which  has 
been  the  characteristic  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  for  now  too  many 
years.  The  noble  Lord  opposite,  who 
became  Lord  Grey's  Foreign  Secretary, 
necessarily  from  his  position,  was  not 
only  the  organ  and  expounder,  hut, 
fortunately  for  him,  the  most  able  ex- 
pounder, of  this  great  diplomatic  fallacy. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  was  then  support- 
ed by  the  liberal  party,  and  was  especially 
supported  by  the  liberal  Members  of  the 
Cabinet.  There  was  not  an  occasion  on 
which  we  were  not  told,  whenever  any 
subject  connected  with  our  external  affairs 
was  brought  under  our  eye,  that  England 
was  to  identify  herself  with  the  liberal 
cause,  and  with  the  growth  of  liberal  in- 
stitutions in  foreign  countries;  and  the 
noble  Lord  accepted  power,  and  maintain- 
ed himself  in  power,  by  the  tenure  of  en- 
tertaining and  advocating  such  opinions. 
This  course  of  policy  was  announced  to 
Parliament  by  a  great  master  of  rhetoric, 
in  a  way  which  persuaded  everybody  that 
this  patronage  of  foreign  liberalism  would 
not  lead  to  foreign  war.  Lord  Grey's  de- 
claration on  taking  office  in  1830  was  as 
follows  : — **  Our  true  policy  is  to  maintain 
universal  peace."  In  this  sentiment  Lord 
Grey  anticipated  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding.  There  is  nothmg  new,  it 
seems,  under  the  sun.  Lord  Grey,  at  that 
time,  said — 

"  Our  true  policy  is  to  maintain  universal  peace, 

and,  therefore,  non-interference  is  the  prinoiple 

the  great  principle — which  ought  to  be  and  will  be 
heartily  adopted  by  the  present  Administration." 

This,  therefore,  perfectly  justified  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire. 
No  doubt,  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
still  represents  all  those  liberal  ideas,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  by  meddling  in  ^rerr 
country  you  secure  universal  peace.  Sneh, 
at  least,  was,  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  the 
idea  of  the  Uberal  party  with  respect  to 
Foreign  Atfairs.  My  objection  to  libe» 
n\lism  is  this — that  it  is  the  introdoetloa 
into  the  practical  business  of  life  of  the 
highest  kind — ^namdy,  polities — of  pliilo- 
sophical  ideas  instead  of  poClieal  jmie^ 
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pies.'  In  fact,  when  a  man  goes  to  Madrid, 
for  instance,  he  is  not  to  guide  his  conduct 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  England 
or  of  Spain,  which,  I  hope,  are  mutual, 
hut  he  is  immediately  to  set  ahout  to  in- 
fuse into  a  party,  prohahly  the  weakest  in 
the  country,  certain  philosophical  princi- 
ples; and  the  promulgation  of  those  prin- 
ciples is  to  he  the  hond  of  hrotherhood 
with  some  small  pohtical  faction,  which, 
perhaps,  would  never  have  existed  were  it 
not  for  such  fostering.  The  nohle  Lord 
opposite  went  on  in  this  course.  Who 
could  hlame  him  ?  You  gave  him  immense 
majorities;  though  we,  then  a  small  party 
in  this  House,  told  you  that  it  would  never 
do,  and  that  you  could  never  conduct  the 
foreign  affairs  of  England  on  this  sys- 
tem of  ahstract  theories.  You  could  not 
find  a  country  governed  hy  an  absolute 
power  without  telling  it  that  the  only 
way  to  be  happy  and  prosperous  was  to 
have  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of 
Commons,  and  an  English  treaty  of  com- 
merce. All  this  ended  in  confusion.  All 
that  was  practical  you  never  obtained. 
You  never  obtained  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce, but  you  fostered  confusion  and  con- 
vulsion. By  lending  all  the  aid  of  a  great 
country  like  England  to  some  miserable 
faction,  you  did  create  parties  in  domestic 
policy  in  every  country,  from  Athens  to 
Madrid,  deteriorated  the  prosperity  and 
condition  of  the  people,  and  laid  the  seeds 
of  infinite  confusion.  The  noble  Lord  op- 
posite proceeded  in  this  course — the  great 
prophet  of  liberalism  in  foreign  affairs. 
I  do  the  noble  Lord  the  justice  to  say,  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  man  enter- 
taining or  advocating  such  absurd  and  pe- 
rilous opinions  to  conduct  their  develop- 
ment in  a  more  business-like  manner : 
for  the  noble  Lord  has  been  educated  in 
the  best  school,  and  is  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils.  But  the  plot  thickened; 
and,  notwithstanding  this  fostering  of  con- 
stitutions in  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Spain ; 
notwithstanding,  even,  that  the  noble  Lord, 
on  one  of  those  very  rare  occasions  when 
he  deigns  to  open  the  oracle  of  the  Fo- 
reign Office  in  this  House,  was  forced  by 
his  party  to  come  to  the  table  of  the  House 
to  connect  France  with  the  great  hberal 
cause,  and  to  assure  us  that  France  was 
our  natural  ally,  and  that  the  consti- 
tutional Governments  of  France  and 
England  might  form  such  an  alliance  as 
wodd  govern  the  world — the  noble  Lord 
found,  as  he  went  on,  being  a  practical 
man,  that  the  system  would   not  work. 


How  could  it?  Dm*ing  the  last  twenty 
years  you  have  introduced  a  sentimental 
instead  of  a  political  principle  into  the  con- 
duct of  your  foreign  affairs.  The  slave 
trade  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  no- 
ble Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  ap- 
peared likely  to  embroil  the  whole  world 
by  forcing  parties  into  treaties,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  course  pur- 
sued might  not  aggravate  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  and  lay  the  seeds  of  endless  mis- 
conceptions between  us  and  Foreign  Pow- 
ers. I  do  not  blame  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site. This  was  one  of  the  tenures  by  which 
a  Liberal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  held  his  office.  The  noble  Lord  9f( 
about  it  in  the  most  business-like  way;  aiiJl 
I  say  that  no  other  Secretary  of  State 
could  have  accomplished  more  treaties 
for  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  or 
have  created  more  misconceptions,  or 
have  extricated  himself  with  more  adroit- 
ness. Well,  the  sentimental  principle  went 
on.  You  looked  on  the  English  constitu- 
tion as  a  model  farm.  You  forced  this  con- 
stitution in  every  country.  You  laid  it 
down  as  a  great  principle  that  you  were  not 
to  consider  the  interests  of  England,  or  the 
interests  of  the  country  you  were  in  con- 
nexion with,  but  that  you  were  to  consider 
the  great  system  of  liberalism,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  generally  antagonistic  with 
the  interests  of  the  country  with  which  you 
were  in  connexion.  In  1839  and  1840 
things  began  to  get  very  serious.  The 
noble  Lord,  than  whom  no  one  understands 
better  the  interests  of  this  country,  and 
than  whom,  if  permitted,  no  one  would 
vindicate  them  with  more  ability,  was  ob- 
liged to  sacrifice,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Re- 
form Ministry,  all  our  interests  in  the  East. 
[**  Question!"]  This  is  the  question,  as  I 
will  show  it  to  be.  The  noble  Lord  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  those  interests  of  Eng- 
land because  of  his  alliance  with  France ; 
and  what  happened  in  1839,  and  led  to 
the  affairs  of  1840?  The  noble  Lord  found 
that  he  could  not  manage  affairs  with  this 
sentimental  alliance  with  France;  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  just  called  **  Ques- 
tion*' cannot  understand  Foreign  Affairs 
if  he  supposes  that  the  Spanish  Minister 
turned  the  English  representative  out  of 
Spain  without  reference  to  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances. The  affairs  of  1840  led  to 
all  this.  The  noble  Lord  found  that  this 
system  of  liberalism  would  not  do;  and, 
recurring  to  the  practical  principles  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  he  extricated 
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himself  from  all  the  blunders  be  bad  com- 
mitted in  the  Levant  some  years  ago ;  and 
tben  arose  that  misconception  with  France, 
which  is  the  origin  of  all  we  are  now  speak- 
ing about.  In  1846,  when  the  noble  Lord 
by  accident  found  himself  called  to  power, 
what  occurred  ?  His  intended  Colleagues 
entered  into  an  intrigue — into  a  disgrace- 
ful cabal  —  to  keep  the  noble  Lord  out 
of  the  Cabinet.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
circumstances  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, and  am  not  dealing  with  rumours 
merely.  Their  plea  for  this  conduct  was  the 
noble  Lord's  meddling  policy,  which  had 
lost  them  the  convenient  friendship  of 
France;  but  which  was  never  discovered 
to  be  meddling  while  the  noble  Lord  was 
developing  liberalism  for  eight  years,  and 
sacrificing,  to  his  intriguing  Colleagues  and 
his  party,  the  interests  of  England.  The 
noble  Lord,  however,  found  himself  nearly 
the  victim  of  as  disgraceful  an  intrigue  as 
ever  existed  in  this  country.  I  believe  I 
speak  accurately  when  I  say  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  anxious,  on  taking  power,  to  con- 
duct, if  possible,  public  affairs  with  a  good 
understanding  with  France.  But  how  could 
the  noble  Lord  have  influence  with  France, 
when  his  own  Colleagues  did  all  they 
could  to  blacken  his  character  in  Europe  ? 
And  when,  on  his  accepting  office,  the 
creatures  of  the  late  Cabinet  went  to  the 
Court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  said,  **  You  see 
the  position  of  Lord  Palmcrslon;  his  own 
Colleagues  are  against  him,  so  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  cross  him  in  every  way, 
and  he  must  fall.*'  That  led,  and  that 
alone,  to  the  unhappy  difference  between 
France  and  England.  While  I  make  this 
observation,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
recur  to  the  lamentable  fall  of  one  who,  not- 
withstanding the  events  of  the  last  three 
months,  I  must  ever  consider  as  a  most 
able  prince.  And  now  the  noble  Lord, 
crossed  in  every  way,  finds  himself  forced  to 
take  up  liberalism  again.  We,  too,  find  the 
same  results  ensuing — confusion  in  every 
country  with  which  we  are  connected,  be- 
cause we  arc  not  attempting  to  regulate 
our  relations  with  those  countries  with  any 
reference  to  our  mutual  interests,  but  be- 
cause we  adopt  this  dangerous  principle  of 
liberalism;  and,  consequently,  we  interfere 
in  all  their  internal  concerns,  and  not  only 
frame  constitutions  for  their  acceptance, 
but  we  have  arrived  at  this  pitch — tbat  we 
select  Ministers  for  the  administration  of 
their  affairs.  Those  being  my  feelings  on 
this  subject,  I  am  exceedingly  loth  to  assent 
to  any  vote  which  singles  out  the  noble 


Lord  as  the  Member  of  the  Government 
who  has  followed  out  a  policy  so  pernicious 
to  this  country.  We  ought  to  strike  at 
the  system,  and  not  at  the  individual.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  convenient  to  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  say,  that 
this  is  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  sorry  that  a  calm  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  this  House  should 
be  always  called  a  vote  of  censure.  But 
even  if  it  be  a  vote  of  censure,  like  medi- 
cine it  may  be  disagreeable,  but  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 
I  do  not  consider  it  would  terminate  their 
existence.  At  all  events,  we,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  are  obliged  to  express 
our  opinion  on  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  that  ever  happened  in  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  country.  But  to 
get  up  and  deliver  a  crude  opinion  upon 
it,  without  reference  to  its  antecedents, 
would  not  be  consistent  with  our  duty  or 
our  interests.  This  expulsion  of  our 
Minister  from  Madrid  is  the  result  of 
that  system  of  liberalism  which  has  too 
long  existed  in  the  administration  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  should  be  accepted  as 
the  consequence  of  that  system  by  this 
House.  Our  first  duty,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  any  party  whatever,  is  to  express 
our  sense  of  the  gross  and  unprecedented 
outrage  against  the  dignity  of  the  Sove- 
reign and  the  honour  of  the  country.  We 
have  also  to  declare,  in  a  marked  and 
decided  manner,  tliat  we  will  not  permit 
an  eminent  public  servant  to  be  made  the 
scapegoat  of  a  mischievous  policy.  We 
are  to  show,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences of  this  vote,  if  the  question 
should  come  to  a  vote,  that  it  is  not  an  at- 
tack upon  an  individual  Minister,  but  upon 
the  system  which,  from  circumstances,  he 
lias  been  too  often  and  too  long  forced  to 
develop  and  follow.  Still  less  should  such 
an  attack  be  made  when  the  individual 
Minister  lias  heretofore,  on  a  great  historic 
occasion,  had  the  courage,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  his  Colleagues,  to  depart 
from  his  system,  and  to  vindicate  the 
interests  and  the  honour  of  our  country. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  was  understood  to 
say,  that  it  was  a  fact  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  England  that  such  an  insult 
as  the  expulsion  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer  from 
Madrid  had  been  offered  to  the  Crown  of 
England  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives; and  he  believed  it  was  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  diplomatic  history  of 
Europe.  The  more  immediate  question  un- 
der discussion,  was  not  whethw  England 
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had  the  right  to  interfere  under  any  cir- 
cumstances in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  That 
right  must  be  conceded  to  some  extent; 
otherwise  what  was  the  use  of  sending  an 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Spain  at  all  ? 
With  respect  to  the  present  case,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  manner  of  the  noble  Lord's 
interference.  Instead  of  confining  himself 
to  communicating  the  views  of  the  English 
Government  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  or  to 
her  responsible  Ministers,  he  directs  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  to  communicate  also  with  a 
Person  who,  of  all  the  individuals  of  her 
sex  in  Europe,  had  obtained  the  most  un- 
happy notoriety,  and  was  the  least  entitled 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  English 
Government.  [The  hon.  Baronet  here 
read  the  passage  from  the  despatch  of 
March  16,  which  directed  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
to  communicate  Viscount  Palmerston*s 
sentiments  to  Queen  Christina.]  He  would 
ask  the  noble  Lord  what  he  would  say  if 
the  Spanish  Minister  should  authorise  his 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
to  communicate  his  views  not  only  to  the 
Queen  of  England  or  to  her  Ministers,  but 
to  the  Queen  Dowager  or  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  ?  Was  not  there  not  a  close  analogy 
between  the  two  cases  ?  It  appeared  also 
from  the  correspondence,  that  everything 
which  the  noble  Lord  desired,  was  in  pro- 
gress, if  he  had  permitted  the  Spanish 
Minister  to  exercise  the  same  discretion 
which  he  claimed  for  himself.  He  object- 
ed to  that  passage  in  the  despatches  in 
which  Viscount  Palmerston  told  the  Span- 
ish Minister  that  the  English  Government 
were  not  at  all  ofi'ended  at  the  indignity 
which  had  been  put  upon  the  English  Am- 
bassador. He  thought  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  noble  Lord,  if  he  were  not 
prepared  to  send  passports  to  the  Spanish 
Minister  in  London,  ought,  at  the  least,  to 
have  held  a  very  different  language  in  re- 
spect to  the  removal  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer  from 
Madrid.  If  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  deserved 
the  approbation  of  his  Government,  why 
submit  to  his  dismissal?  If  he  did  not, 
why  allow  so  long  an  interval  to  pass  with- 
out an  effort  to  restore  his  position,  or  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  the  country  by  re- 
quiring an  apology  from  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment ?  In  any  case,  the  Government 
appeared  to  be  involved  in  difficulties 
from  which  it  would  not  be  easy  for  them 
to  extricate  themselves.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset 
intended  to  divide  or  not,  for  so  flagrant 
a  case  as  this  had  never  occurred,  and 
therefore  no  previous  case  could  be   re- 


ferred to  as  a  precedent  for  their  guid- 
ance. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  :  Sir,  I  have  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  the  noble  Lord  declare 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  avow  their  public  approba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
and  to  adopt  the  responsibility  for  them- 
selves of  that  conduct.  I  can  assure  the 
noble  Lord,  however,  that  in  the  speech  he 
delivered  he  did  qualify  the  approbation  of 
Sir  H.  Bulwer 's  conduct,  by  stating,  as  he 
is  represented  to  have  said  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  that  the 
Government  would  assume  the  greater  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer.  The  noble  Lord's  subset 
quent  exclamation  led  me  to  think  that  he 
would  adopt  the  more  manly  and  more  just 
course  in  this  case,  of  adopting  for  the 
Government  the  whole  of  the  responsibility, 
and  identify  themselves  with  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer.  Sir,  I  think  it  but  just  that  they 
should  do  so.  I  think  it  the  more  incum- 
bent on  the  Government  now  to  adopt  that 
responsibility,  and  to  give  it  their  sanction, 
because  it  appears  recorded  in  these  papers 
which  have  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
that  one  of  the  causes  assigned  by  the 
Spanish  Government  for  removing  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  was  this,  that  public  opinion 
was  adverse  to  him  in  Spain.  [Several 
Hon.  Members  :  In  England.]  In  Spain. 
The  public  mind  in  Spain  was  excited,  and 
the  papers  say,  "How  can  we  reconcile 
Spaniards  to  your  maintenance  as  Minister 
here,  when,  in  your  own  country,  the  Go- 
vernment gives  you  up?"  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  was  placed  in  Spain  not  by  the 
noble  Lord,  but  by  my  noble  Friend  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  preceded  him.  He  was 
placed  there  not  from  any  political  connec- 
tion, but  he  was  placed  there  because  my 
noble  Friend  thought  that  his  past  conduct 
in  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen  en- 
titled him  to  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
a  Government  from  which  he  differed  in 
political  sentiments.  Sir,  ray  noble  Friend 
thought — and  thought  most  justly — that 
the  diplomatic  profession  was  not  a  profes- 
sion which  should  be  made  subservient  to 
the  mere  promotion  of  party  feeling.  My 
noble  Friend  thought  that  the  diplomatic 
profession  partook  in  some  degree  of  the 
character  of  the  naval  or  military  profes- 
sion, and  that  it  would  be  unjust  if  a  man, 
having  entered  into  that  profession,  al- 
though politically  connected  with  another 
party,  yet  proving  himself  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of   any  party,   was  to  be  de- 
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priyed  of  tbat  fair  advancement  to  which 
his  abilities  entitled  him,  merely  because 
he  differed  in  political  opinion  from  the 
party  in  power.  Sir,  my  noble  Friend,  I 
believe,  was  blamed  in  some  quarters  for 
the  profession  of  those  sentiments,  and  for 
acting  upon  them;  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
true  way  to  encourage  diplomatic  exertions 
is  to  show  that  no  such  difference  of  opinion 
disentitles  a  man  to  the  confidence  of  those 
who  employ  him;  and  to  prove  to  those 
engaged  in  the  diplomatic  profession  that 
if  they  serve  their  country  faithfully  and 
honestly,  they  will  not  lose  the  prospect  of 
reward  because  they  entertain  different 
political  sentiments  from  the  party  which 
happens  to  be  in  power.  Sir,  it  was  in 
pursuance  of  those  opinions  that  my  noble 
Friend,  having  no  personal  acquaintance 
or  party  connexion  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
advised  Her  Majesty  to  place  him  in  the 
responsible  and  difficult  position  of  Minister 
at  Madrid;  and  I  must  say  that  during 
the  period  that  he  acted  in  communication 
with  us,  his  conduct  fully  justified  the  con- 
fidence we  reposed  in  him.  My  experience 
of  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
fulfilled  his  instructions,  led  us  to  expect 
that  he  would  not  be  found  deficient;  and 
as  he  acted  faithfully  and  houourably  with 
us,  strictly  pursuing  the  instructions  which 
he  received,  so  in  this  case  his  conduct 
would  be  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
and  intentions  of  those  by  whom  he  was 
instructed.  So  much  for  the  general  opin- 
ion I  entertain  of  his  conduct.  But  look- 
ing at  these  despatches,  I  see  no  grounds 
for  imputing  any  blame  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer. 
He  was  told  to  seek  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  the  Queen  Mother. 
The  instructions  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer  ap- 
pear plain.  Sir  H.  Bulwer  understood 
them  in  that  sense;  and  no  man  reading 
the  letter  of  the  noble  Lord  could  construe 
its  meaning  otherwise  than  as  instructing 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  to  make  a  certain  commu- 
nication with  the  Spanish  Government  on 
a  certain  subject,  if  an  opportunity  were 
afforded  him  to  do  so.  That  Sir  H.  Bul- 
wer placed  such  a  construction  on  them 
appears  from  his  letter,  where  he  answers, 
**  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  Queen  Mother, '^  &c. 
Now,  I  think,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  intentions  of  the  noble  Lord,  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  was  justified,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  to  commu- 
nicate the  letter  which  he  did  communi- 
cate, in  extenso,  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 


ment. Let  us  consider  that  he  was  watch- 
ing thrones  tumbling  around  him  in  Eu- 
rope, when  he  believed  there  was  danger 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy — ^for  there  had 
already  been  an  insurrection  at  Madrid — 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  give  a  warning  fo 
the  Government,  and,  distrusting  his  own 
personal  influence,  unless  he  satisfied  the 
Spanish  Government  that  he  was  armed 
with  higher  authority  than  his  own  fears, 
he  communicated  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  English  Government;  and  if  that 
Government  then  throws  any  portion  of 
the  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  on  Sir  H, 
Bulwer,  it  would  be  setting  a  had  example 
for  the  future,  and  one  which  would  warn 
any  servant  of  the  British  Crown  from  incur- 
ring any  of  the  responsibility  which  might 
accrue  to  a  difficult  position.  Therefore  I 
heard  with  satisfaction  that  the  acts  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  were  adopted  and  defended 
by  the  noble  Lord.  But,  Sir,  the  imme- 
diate matter  for  us  to  decide  is,  how  shall 
we  dispose  of  the  Motion  which  has  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire? 
Now,  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire (Mr.  Disraeli)  says  that  we  have 
three  duties  on  this  occasion  to  perform: 
first,  we  have  to  manifest  a  determination 
to  exempt  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  from  blame; 
secondly,  we  are  to  manifest  a  determina- 
tion to  support  the  British  Government  in. 
maintaining  the  honour  of  England,  out- 
raged by  the  act  of  Spain;  and,  thirdly,  that 
we  are  not  to  condemn  the  noble  Lord,  but 
we  are  to  condemn  that  system  by  which 
liberalism  has  influenced  our  diplomatic 
proceedings  in  foreign  countries.  Now,  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fulfil  any 
one  of  those  duties  by  voting  for  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  House.  First  of  all,  I  see 
no  recognition  whatever  of  the  good  eon- 
duct  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer;  but  I  see  a  re- 
solution which,  if  adopted  by  this  House, 
must,  I  think,  imply  that  Sir  Heniy  Bui* 
wer  has  acted  improperly.  When  we  are 
called  upon  to  affirm  this  resolution,  there 
is  no  difference  between  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
and  the  Government.     The  resolution  [ 


"  That  this  House  learns  with  deep  regret,  finom 
a  correspondence  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  GrOTommont  of  Spain,  now  upon  the  taUe 
of  this  House,  that  a  proposed  interference  witb 
the  internal  concerns  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
as  conducted  under  the  authority  and  with  the 
entire  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Mhiiitan,  has 
placed  the  British  Groyemment,  and  our  repre- 
sentative at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  in  a  position 
humiliating  in  its  character,  and  which  is  caloo- 
latcd  to  affect  the  friendly  relations  heretofore 
existing  between  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Spain," 
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Well,  if  we  really  wisli  to  exempt  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  from  any  share  of  the  re- 
sponsihility — and  I  think  he  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  it — surely,  we  ought  if  we  vote 
any  resolution,  distinctly  to  imply  that  we 
do  not  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer.  The  nature  of  our  duty  is 
to  manifest,  on  the  part' of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  desire  to  support  the  Crown 
in  vindicating  the  insulted  honour  of  the 
nation.  If  that  he  our  duty,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  fulfil  it,  we  ought  to  give  to 
the  Throne  the  expression  of  our  opinion 
in  some  less  equivocal  terms  than  this.  It 
should  have  heen — that  we  regret  that 
Spaia  has  committed  an  outrage  upon  this 
country  hy  the  ahrupt  dismissal  of  our 
Minister;  and  we  give  our  assurance  to  the 
Crown  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
support  the  Crown  in  the  vindication  of  the 
honour  of  the  country.  But  instead  of 
that,  if  we  vote  that  a  proposed  interfe- 
rence with  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
Spanish  Government  has  placed  the  British 
Government  in  a  position  humiliating  to  its 
character,  so  far  from  aiding  the  Govern- 
ment in  vindicating  the  honour  of  England, 
I  think  you  would  send  the  British  Govern- 
ment who  have  conducted  these  negotiations 
— you  would  send  them  away  with  disgrace 
tied  round  their  necks  hy  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and,  so  far  from  enahling 
them  to  vindicate  the  insulted  honour  of 
the  country,  you  would  incapacitate  them 
from  taking  that  position  and  assuming 
that  high  tone  in  the  discussion  which  you 
wish  them  to  exhibit.  The  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, in  reply,  would  say,  **  We  can- 
not defend  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  if  you  can- 
not defend  him  " — as,  depend  upon  it, 
they  will  say  it — **  We  can  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  your  representations,  for  the  House 
of  Commons  have  told  you  that  *you  have 
placed  the  Government  in  a  humiliating 
position.  If  you  had  approached  us 
armed  with  the  express  concurrence  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  then  we  might 
probably  have  thought  that  you  were  in 
earnest  when  you  advert  to  your  power; 
but  after  your  censure  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  your  consenting  to  remain 
in  office  after  the  infliction  of  that  censure, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  attach 
any  weight  to  the  representations  you 
may  make.''  I  think.  Sir,  that  second 
duty  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  ad- 
verted would  be  ineffectually  discharged 
hy  assenting  to  this  resolution.  Then  re- 
member the  third  duty  is  condemning  the 
system  under  which  the  noble  Lord  has 


acted.  I  know  not  what  the  noble  Lord's 
feelings  would  be  after  this  vote  had  been 
assented  to;  but  as  this  vote  distinctly  re- 
cognises that  the  proposed  interference  has 
placed  the  Government  in  a  humiliating 
position,  I  am  very  much  afraid  the  noble 
Lord  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  his  post, 
notwithstanding  the  construction  placed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  on  the  tenor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, namely,  that  we  may  condemn  the 
system  and  not  involve  in  punishment  any 
individual ;  therefore  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  no  one  of  these  three  objects  specially 
recommended  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
be  accomplished  by  voting  for  this  resolu- 
tion. Now,. Sir,  although  I  cannot  concur 
in  this  resolution,  yet  I  would  not  have  my 
refusal  to  agree  to  it  imply  approbation  of 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  course  he  has  taken. 
I  think  the  noble  Lord  was  fully  entitled 
to  give  warning  and  advice  to  the  Spanish 
Government.  I  don't  object  to  the  thing, 
I  do  object  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done.  I  do  not  think,  after  all  our  relations 
with  Spain,  seeing  the  position  in  which 
Europe  is  placed — seeing  the  tremendous 
events  that  have  been  and  are  still  of  daily 
occurrence — I  do  not  think  it  was  an  il- 
legitimate, I  do  not  think  it  was  an  un- 
friendly, act  for  the  noble  Lord  to  say  to 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  Government,  •*  Be- 
ware, be  cautious,  watch  the  events  that 
are  passing,  place  no  reUance  upon  arms, 
however  numerous  or  however  disciplined 
—consult  the  general  good  will  of  your 
people."  Therefore  I  do  not  find  fault 
with  the  noble  Lord.  But,  adverting  to 
the  fair  description  of  the  Spanish  people 
and  our  relations  with  them,  as  given  by 
the  noble  Lord — remembering  that  they 
are  a  people  inferior  to  us — remembering 
that  they  are  a  people  under  deep  obliga- 
tions to  this  country,  not  only  for  advice 
tendered  but  for  exertions  made— for  vast 
sums  expended — ^for  noble  blood  shed  in 
defence  and  vindication  of  their  liberties — 
remembering,  above  all,  that  they  are  a 
gallant  nation,  peculiarly  jealous  of  inde- 
pendence— sensitive  upon  the  point  of  ho- 
nour; it  is  because  I  believe  the  noble 
Lord  has  correctly  described  our  relations, 
has  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  Spanish 
character,  has  justly  dwelt  upon  its  prtde» 
its  gallantry,  its  sensitiveness,  its  jealousy 
if  you  will — that  I  do  think,  if  the  noble 
Lord  wished  to  make  an  impression  up<m 
the  mind  of  that  people,  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  have  held  different  language, 
and  have  proffered  advice  in  a  different 
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manner  from  that  adopted  by  the  noble 
Lord.  Of  course  the  object  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  that  the  friendly  advice  tendered 
by  him  should  be  adopted,  and  followed  in 
a  cordial  spirit.  I  think  there  is  an  ab- 
ruptness in  the  original  letter  to  Sir  H. 
Bulwer.  There  are  expressions  assuming 
a  tone  of  superiority  which  are  I  think 
calculated  to  offend  that  gallant  nation. 
There  is  the  recordatio  of  past  services, 
which  looks  like  ex  prohatio.  Then  with 
respect  to  the  second  letter  of  the  noble 
Lord.  Seeing  that  at  that  time  the  noble 
Lord  could  read  in  any  newspaper  accounts 
of  three  or  four  revolutions  at  a  time,  I 
am  not  surprised  that  he  wrote  hastily. 
Those  letters  were  transmitted  to  Sir  H. 
Bulwer,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  com- 
municate them  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
I  do  not  find  so  much  fault  with  the  first 
letter  as  I  really  do  with  the  second.  I  do 
think  that  such  reminiscences  of  the  great 
obligations  which  Spain  owes  to  this  coun- 
try were  calculated  to  give  pain.  I  think 
the  concluding  part  of  that  sentence,  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  said  that  but  for 
British  assistance  the  Spanish  Ministers 
whom  he  was  now  addressing  might  have 
been  exiles  in  a  foreign  land — I  must  say 
that  I  think  that  personal  appeal  to  the 
Spanish  Ministers  was  not  calculated  to 
win  their  confidence,  or  conciliate  the  adop- 
tion of  the  advice  tendered  to  them.  Now, 
the  noble  Lord  the  Prime  Minister  vindi- 
cates the  noblo  Lord  by  reciting  a  story 
which  he  had  from  Lord  Holland,  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  very  gennane  to 
the  matter.  The  noblo  Lord  says  that 
Lord  Holland  told  him  that  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  was  dining  at  Holland- 
house,  and  he  was  shown  into  a  room 
where  there  was  another  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  was  not  acquainted — that  that 
gentleman  held  to  him  very  offensive 
language — and  that  Lord  Archibald  Ha- 
milton, when  Lord  Holland  entered  the 
I'oom,  said,  •*  This  person,  who  is  a  total 
stranger  to  me,  has  used  offensive  language 
to  me — so  offensive,  indeed,  that  the  alter- 
native I  have  is  either  to  laugh  at  him  or 
knock  him  down.'*  Well,  it  was  Tcry  well 
to  do  one  or  other  of  these  things;  but  the 
noble  Lord  has  done  both.  He  first  laughs 
at  the  gentleman  who^  offered  the  offence, 
and  then  knocks  him  down.  Now,  suppose 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  had  taken  that 
course — suppose  that  being  offended,  he 
had  first  of  all  laughed,  and  supposing 
after  having  laughed  he  had  addressed 
him  in  the  longest  sentence  that  was  ever 


written  in  the  English  language.  Suppos- 
ing before  Lord  Holland  had  entered,  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  being  grossly  offended, 
and  being  determined  to  adopt  the  milder 
alternative  named,  received  the  offence 
with  indifference,  and  even  smiled  at  it. 
Then  supposing  he  had  gone  on  to  make 
a  speech  to  this  gentleman  longer  than 
some  sermons,  and  had  ended  by  saying 
to  him,  "If  it  had  not  been  for  me,  you 
would  have  been  a  beggar  in  the  streets," 
why  Lord  Holland  could  not  have  admired 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  for  having  wisely 
chosen  the  milder  of  the  two  alternatives; 
and  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  would  have 
forfeited  that  character  for  discretion  which 
Lord  Holland  appears  willing  to  have  as- 
signed him.  I  look  at  the  sentence  of  the 
noble  Lord,  in  which  he  declares  that  he 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  offended,  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  administer  twenty- 
nine  consecutive  lines  of  rebuke,  in  so  im- 
passioned a  strain  as  not  to  stop  to  take 
breath  during  the  whole  of  that  sentence. 
Now,  I  think  the  noble  Lord — begging  his 
pardon — is  more  like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary 
than  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  because  he 
says,  *'  I  am  not  in  the  least  degee  of- 
fended; "  and  then  at  once,  by  way  of 
showing  his  perfect  indifference,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  abuse  his  unfortunate  opponent 
without  mercy,  as  I  said  before,  in  twenty- 
nine  lines  of  consecutive  rebuko.  He 
goes  into  a  painful  remonstrance  with 
these  dukes  and  distinguished  generals, 
and  says,  "If  it  had  not  been  for  me 
and  my  liberal  policy,  at  this  moment  you 
would  have  been  exiles  in  a  foreign  land." 
Now,  that  was  most  ungracious,  and  it  is  with 
that  part  of  the  transaction  that  I  am  most 
dissatisfied.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  ap- 
prehend it  is  very  difficult  to  conduct  diplo- 
matic transactions  of  this  kind  without 
making  errors,  and  eren  grave  ones.  The 
error  on  this  occasion,  in  my  opinion,  was 
not  an  error  of  fact — the  error  was  in  the 
way  in  which  the  noble  Lord  exercised  hia 
authority,  which  I  think  he  was  entitled  to 
exercise.  I  regret  the  manner,  because 
the  noble  Lord,  by  assuming  that  tone,  de- 
fied instead  of  conciliating  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  thereby  establishing  le- 
gitimate British  influence,  and  making  tlie 
Spanish  Government  feel  that  amidst  all 
the  storms  and  convulsions  that  were  then 
raging,  we  were  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  Spain :  in- 
stead of  that  the  noble  Lord  has  alienated 
at  least  a  part  of  the  Spanish  nation — ^the 
Spanish  Government — merely  by  the  mode 
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in  which  he  gave  the  advice  that  he  ten-, 
dered.  On  that  account  I  deeply  regret 
it.  I  do  not  think  the  terms  happily  cho- 
sen; I  know  no  proposed  interference  with 
the  Spanish  Government  excepting  hy  the 
proffer  of  advice;  and  that  interference  the 
Spanish  Government  have  rejected.  In 
the  very  second  letter  presented,  it  appears 
that  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor  invited  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  to  have  an  interview  with  him; 
that  Sir  H.  Bulwer  gave  him  advice — that 
he  took  it  very  friendly  and  cordially  when 
it  was  tendered  in  a  friendly  spirit;  and 
even  General  Narvaez  admitted  the  justice 
of  the  ohservations  made  by  Sir  H.  Bul- 
wer, and  was  ready  to  conform  to  them  so 
far  as  he  could;  nay,  he  went  much  further 
than  I  could  have  supposed  it  possible  for 
General  Narvaez  to  do;  so  far,  that  when 
he  was  approached  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  Sir  H.  Bulwer  gave  this  advice,  he 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon 
office,  and  let  his  enemies  come  in — to  let 
the  Progressistas  come  in — with  a  provision 
that  they  would  adopt  Moderado  views.  I 
think,  then,  that  Sir  II.  Bulwer  had  the 
opportunity  of  offering  advice  to  the  Span- 
ish Government  when  tendered  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  in  the  manner  which  true  wisdom 
and  policy  would  dictate.  Thus  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  interference,  so  far 
as  advice  was  concerned,  can  be  recognised 
in  this  resolution;  the  objection  is  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  offered,  and  not  to 
the  interference  itself.  Sir,  I  object  to 
this  resolution,  because  I  think  it  is  not 
consistent  with  justice.  I  do  not  think 
that  an  error  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  ought  to  be  visited  with  so 
heavy  a  censure  as  such  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  object  to  the  resolution 
because  I  think  it  is  calculated  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  to 
make  us  appear  as  if  we  were  partisans  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  and  because  I 
think  it  would  prejudice  the  chance  of  se- 
curing an  amicable  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, by  showing  tho^  there  was  a  material 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  and  us.  I  cannot  sanc- 
tion a  resolution  which  records  that  my 
country  is  in  a  humiliated  state.  I  think 
the  Motion  premature,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better,  if  the  Ilouse  of  Commons 
is  to  express  any  opinion  at  all  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  wait  until  the  whole  transaction  is 
before  us,  than  to  take  a  single  scene  of  a 
single  act  of  a  complicated  and  unper- 
formed drama.  I  think  it  would  be  better, 
instead  of  taking  one  scene  of  one  act, 


that  we  should  wait  until  the  piece  is  com- 
plete, and  see  what  is  the  denouement.  I 
think,  if  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  des- 
patches of  the  noble  Lord  be  not  perfectly 
justifiable,  that  the  penalty  proposed  by 
this  resolution  is  far  too  severe,  for  that 
penalty  is  the  censure  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
cord a  resolution  that  this  country  is  in  a 
humiliated  condition.  I  believe  that  such 
a  record  would,  moreover,  paralyse  the 
exertions  of  our  Government  by  leading 
that  of  Spain  to  entertain  false  expecta- 
tions and  false  notions;  and  believmg  that 
the  public  interests  of  this  country  would 
be  affected  by  affirming  this  resolution,  in- 
stead of  staying  away  from  the  House,  as 
I  might  have  done,  I  shall  give  a  vote 
which  will  not  imply  an  entire  approbation 
of  the  terms  and  manner  employed  by  the 
noble  Lord  in  this  correspondence;  I  shall 
vote  for  the  House  passing  to  a  Conmiittee 
of  Supply,  instead  of  affirming  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sb-,  I  cer- 
tainly concur  in  opinion  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  thought  it  expedient  to  make  this 
Motion,  it  is  not  therefore  one  which  it  is 
expedient  for  the  House  to  agree  to.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  expressing  a 
desire  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try, if  it  requires  vindication,  began  by 
proposing  to  the  House  to  affirm  a  resolu- 
tion that  this  country  is  in  a  state  of  humi- 
liation. That  is  certainly  not  a  mode  in 
which,  in  my  opinion,  his  object  can  be 
accomplished.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  finds  fault  with  the  first  part  of 
the  transaction — namely,  with  the  despatch 
which  I  wrote  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  and 
which  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Duke  de 
Sotomayor,  to  that  his  Motion  ought  to 
have  been  directed,  and  upon  that  ground 
I  should  have  been  prepared,  as  I  am,  to 
meet  him.  First  of  all,  I  shall  answer  the 
question  which  he  put  to  me  as  to  who  was 
to  be  reponsible  for  the  approval  given  in 
two  despatches  of  mine  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer. 
Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I, 
and  I  alone,  am  responsible  for  an  act  of 
that  kind,  for  a  signification  of  approval 
conveyed  to  an  officer  of  the  department 
over  which  I  preside;  and  if  the  House 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  approbation 
was  improperly  conveyed,  and  that  instead 
of  approving  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  H. 
Bulwer,  it  ought  to  have  been  censured,  it 
is  upon  me,  and  me  alone,  that  the  censure 
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of  the  Bowir  onrki  to  fill.  Sir,  I  think  no 
cojifturo  if  dor  for  thftt  approTal,  because, 
iumv  opinion.  Sir  H.  Bulwer  acted  accord- 
ing tr  thf  host  of  id*  judgment,  exercising 
A  TvroiKir  difuimaazi:  and  I  think  I  was 
borne  oin  in  om-reTiug  to  him  the  appro- 
bation wluch  -Lboftc-  despatches  communi- 
eated.  Bavinr  said  that,  I  must  at  the 
flamr  timr  i^iRcrre.  ia  order  to  state  tho 
mane:  sf  ii  7<!aly  passed  to  the  House, 
tiuET  tbic  deEmBuir.  -z^f  mine,  dated  March 
]fi.  wa^  iirn  hpur  iir  the  purpose  of  being 
rommimiRinfiC  jl  ¥  ruling  to  the  Spanish 
finvemmfaa.  Z  Txssk  anj  man  who  reads 
lauR  aeBnacL  'wH  see  that  it  was  not  so 
imendec:  ~nicre  "Wis  no  such  intention. 
Firs:  of  &1«.  "un  iivm,  as  has  been  very 
iiiBtJT  remarkec  Vr  those  who  have  spoken 
hfol  the  fiuiiiert.  if  it  had  been  the  draft 
o:  a  noif-  ti>  be  Km  in  to  the  Spanish  Go- 
Termnem..  wivnld  hare  more  amply  de- 
Tflioped  ibe  riews  stated  in  it;  there  would 
iuBwe  been  a  hmger  introduction;  it  would 
have  btjen  written,  in  short,  in  a  different 
manner  &om  that  in  which  it  was  com- 
iHwed.  laconie  as  the  sentences  appear 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  It  was  a 
«ext  upon  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  was  to 
speak:  but  it  was  not  intended,  when 
wrinon.  to  be  presented  just  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  was  giren  in.  Sir,  it  is  hardly 
nefseBsanr  for  me,  I  think,  especially  after 
wbvt  ban  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net opposite,  to  justify  myself  in  having 
wiitMn  that  despatch,  instructing  Sir  II. 
Bulwer  to  gire  advice  upon  those  matters 
u»  the  Government  of  Spain.  Those  Gentle- 
men who  have  looked  at  the  papers  will 
see  that  home  days  before  I  wrote  that 
despncn  I  had  received  information  from 
Sir  B..  Bulwer  that  the  Spanish  Govem- 
mein  waf  znedititing  a  course  which,  in 
hif  iipiniitzL  was  likely  to  produce  great 
apiiiiBititi&  in  Parliament,  if  Parliament 
tffiirtinwid  t»  nt:  that  that  opposition  was 
iiktUT  'fi*  iitdiiee  the  Government  to  pro- 
nriK  fir  rt^  fid  of  Parliament;  and  if  that 
tmrvt  w«rt  v^  be  pursued,  there  would  be 
ikst  creKvem  daoger  of  insurrection  in  dif- 
ieranx  pbr»  t^  the  country,  and  more  espe- 
ciulk  -sbf  -C  artlft  party  would  be  likely  to 
MHMT  n.*«if  3B  f^^rw  in  those  parts  of  Spain 
»*»«n.  wvrt  lib*-  bead-quarters  of  that  party. 
dL  fiir.  lir*  r«aeral  knowledge  of  the 
K-  cf  Lun^^  the  multitude  of  disastrous 
It  wiitm.  vK=ie  to  our  knowledge  from 

«>  Qsy.  imd  ilif  representation  of  what 
1  cnurw  iik^Iy  to  bo  pursued   by 

i  GtH-enaueTit,  and  its  probable 

1  timk  were  a  full  justifica- 


tion for  my  instructing  Sir  H.  Bulwer  to 
brmg  under  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Spain  those  considerations 
which  pointed  out  on  the  one  hand  their 
danger,  and  on  the  other  showed  the  means 
by  which  that  danger  might  be  obviated. 
I  had  no  reason  to  think  that  such  a  course 
would  give  offence  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, because  it  will  be  seen  that  upon  an 
occasion  very  shortly  previous,  the  I>uke 
of  Sotomayor,  having  had  a  conversation 
with  Sir  H.  Bulwer  upon  those  matters,  of 
his  own  accord  turned  the  conversation 
afterwards  to  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  Spain,  spoke  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer  of 
what  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment were;  and  when  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
said  to  him,  "  As  what  you  have  said 
invites  mo  to  give  an  o^ion,  I  give 
it  ;*'  he  received  in  a  very  frank  and 
amicable  spirit  the  opinions  tendered, 
and  the  reasons  for  those  opinions.  I 
have  been  asked  something  about  the 
asterisks  in  that  despatch,  which  seem  to 
have  excited  all  that  curiosity  which  al- 
ways attaches  to  things  unknown;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  omitted  passage  in- 
dicated by  the  asterisks,  contained  some 
grave  and  important  matter  bearing  very 
closely  upon  the  points  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. I  have  here  the  despatch  from 
which  that  extract  is  given.  I  ean  read 
to  the  House  the  omitted  passage;  but 
the  House  will  probably  not  ask  me  to  do 
so  when  I  mention  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  is  simply  that  the  Duke  of 
Sotomayor  stated  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer  wchat 
were  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Span- 
ish Government  in  regard  to  its  relations 
with  a  third  Power.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  relations  of  England  and  Spain, 
but  with  tho  relations  of  Spain  and  another 
country;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  un£air 
to  the  Government  of  Spain,  to  lay  it  on 
the  table  and  publish  it,  because  I  ooidd 
not  tell  how  far  the  language  held  by  the 
Duke  of  Sotomayor  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer  might 
tally  or  not  with  the  language  held  by  the 
Spanish  Government  in  its  direct  commu- 
nications. I  say,  then,  seeing  that  both 
the  Duke  of  Sotomayor  and  we  Duke  of 
Valentia  permitted  Sir  H.  Bulwer  to  talk 
freely  to  them  as  to  the  internal  afCairs  of 
Spain,  I  had  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
instruction  which  I  was  giving  to  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  was  calculated  to  produce  any  irri- 
tation or  acrimony  of  feeling.  In  point  of 
fact,  tho  instruction  of  Maroh  16th  only 
desires  him  to  state  that  which  it  appears 
he  had  been  stating  at  the  veiy  time  upmt 
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his  own  discretion  and  judgment,  antici- 
pating thereby  the  instructions  he  after- 
wards received.  Well,  then,  the  question 
is — ^was  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  having  received  a 
despatch  which  obviously  meant  only  per- 
sonal and  verbal  communications,  justified 
or  not  in  putting  that  despatch  to  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  and  in  communicating  it 
in  writing  to  the  Government  of  Spain  ? 
Now,  I  think  he  was.  1  think  the  reasons 
which  he  gives  for  having  pursued  that 
course  were  perfectly  sufficient  to  justify 
the  discretion  which  he  exercised  by  so 
doing.  He  had  exhausted  all  the  means 
of  representation  which  personal  and  verbal 
communications  afforded  him;  he  had  re- 
presented the  arguments  and  the  facts 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke 
of  Sotomayor  and  the  Duke  of  Valentia; 
he  had  found  his  representations  unavailing; 
he  desired  very  naturally  to  give  to  his  re- 
presentations that  greater  weight  which 
they  would  derive  from  its  being  manifest 
that  they  came  not  from  him  only  but  from 
his  Government;  and  there  was  another 
motive,  that  by  giving  these  representa- 
tions in  writing,  they  were  likely  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  persons  to  whose 
knowledge  he  was  not  sure  that  they  would 
come  if  they  did  not  go  beyond  conversa- 
tion. I  therefore  was  of  opinion,  and  am 
so  still,  that  Sir  H.  Bulwer  was  perfectly 
borne  out  in  the  course  which  he  pursued; 
and  thinking  that,  I  gave  the  approbation 
which  was  due  from  me  as  the  person  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament.  If  I  had  even 
doubted  as  to  the  discretion  which  he  had 
exercised — and  I  have  no  doubt — I  think 
that  when  the  despatch  and  letter  were 
rejected  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
rejected,  it  would  have  been  a  shabby 
abandonment  of  a  public  officer,  if  I  had 
not  armed  him  as  against  the  Government 
from  which  this  rejection  had  proceeded 
with  a  full  and  entire  approbation  of  his 
conduct  in  the  transactions  in  which  it  was 
implicated.  Sir,  I  must  say,  that  that  let- 
ter also  was  not  calculated  to  produce  the 
irritation  which  it  seems  to  have  excited, 
because  it  did  not  make  the  representation 
in  that  formal  manner  in  which  those  ac- 
quainted with  diplomatic  transactions  know 
that  official  communications  are  framed. 
He  did  not  say,  **  the  undersigned  is  in- 
structed to  state;"  he  qualifies  the  de- 
spatch communicated,  as  remarks  recently 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  aspect  of  Spanish  affairs. 
With  respect  to  our  right  to  give  friendly 
advice  to  the  Spanish  Government,  I  do 


not  put  it  simply  upon  the  ground  of  obli- 
gations we  have  conferred,  or  of  our  being 
entitled  to  appeal  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Spanish  nation  or  the  Spanish  Government 
for  services  rendered  bv  England  to  Spain, 
though  I  think  upon  that  ground  we  may 
establish  a  claim  to  say  much  to  Spain,  if 
we  can  prove  that  our  advice  is  tendered  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  and  with  no  object  in  view 
but  the  interests  of  Spain  herself.  But  I 
put  it  upon  ground,  I  think,  even  stronger 
and  more  indisputable  than  that  of  grati- 
tude— ^upon  the  ground  of  the  view  uni- 
formly taken  by  Spain,  that  we  were 
bound  to  give  her  assistance  in  cases  which 
may  arise  to  require  it.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Master  of  the  Mint  has  re- 
minded the  House  of  the  transactions  out 
of  which  the  Quadruple  Treaty  arose;  that 
treaty  was  not  an  engagement  volunteered 
by  this  country;  it  was  an  engagement 
originally  sought  by  the  Spanish  agents 
sent  to  this  country  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  English  Government 
to  step  forward  and  assist  them  in  the  dif- 
ficult position  in  which  Spain  then  stood. 
It  is  said,  we  gave  that  assistance  because 
we  thought  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  the 
better  right  of  the  two  claimants.  Why, 
that  was  only  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
decision  which  the  English  Government 
took.  If  we  had  not  thought  that  the 
Queen  of  Spain  had  the  better  right,  we 
certainly  should  not  have  given  the  sup- 
port which  was  asked;  but  we  should  not 
have  given  that  support  merely  because 
we  thought  she  was  the  best  claimant.  It 
was  because  we  felt  that  the  cause  with 
which  she  was  identified  was  the  cause  of 
the  liberties  and  independence  of  the 
Spanish  nation;  it  was  because  we  believed 
the  judgments  of  the  Spanish  nation  were 
enlisted  on  her  side,  and  that  the  banner 
for  which  they  fought  was  not  merely  the 
banner  of  Isabella,  but  the  banner  of  the 
constitution;  it  was  upon  this  ground  we 
were  led  to  conclude  that  in  giving  the 
assistance  and  support  which  was  asked, 
we  should  be  borne  out  by  the  public 
opinion  and  approbation  of  this  country. 
When  the  first  act  of  that  transaction  was 
completed — when  Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Carlos  were  expelled  from  Portugal,  and 
Don  Carlos  afterwards  repaired  to  Spain — 
we  were  asked  to  conclude  additional  arti- 
cles which  referred  to  Spain ;  and  the  very 
ground  on  which  those  additional  articles 
were  sought,  as  stated  by  Senor  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  were  these  : — He  dwelt  on  the 
manifold  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
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vwnUt  to  PortuE^nl;  anil 
s,:',"x  w,\s.  not  with  respect 


♦  ».  <...■  ".-^I'ir  ',^»  tao  thrones  of  Spain 
tin  '  -^tr.j;..  ",*o-i  :^o  (Question  was  hetwecn 
ri,  .-^»it.ifii:i  v.-vv'ipK^s  which  ilisturhcd 
■'.r v;-,  T'in:-x  wvul  i  vol  ilistnrb  the  Penin- 
u.  I.,  «iiu  Mii  MrrTAss  the  Governiucnts  both 
.'  l:iic'i»*»»i  i-'J'i  ■-•:'  Franoo.  It  was  on  that 
jt  -.uui  :Ju'  *:::;^s.irB  of  this  country  was 
,:-Kt'U  "irr  ')f  :>yd::i:  and  it  was  on  that 
^n.imu  iiii:.  ':ifl>:vin^  as  we  did  the  claims 
.'.  ^nvMw  I*iiJ«;I..A  woro  founded  on  justice, 
iiid  vri!-;  idtiasidi'd  with  the  principles  on 
^.-iic'i  iCir^intji  de  la  Rosa  appealed,  and 
tiui  T'i  iiioaiiL  bo  borne  out  by  the  people 
•I  ins  'fjiiiiGry — we  consented  to  take  the 
■ri-iY^  Tit  iid  =;ike.  If  that  be  so,  in  what 
i'*3itiun.  ▼'iiiid  'iiiis  country  be  placed  if  we 
Tf-rn  !:u1m*l  jn.  lo  act  under  the  letter  of 
.'IT  miritTimtiaii,  when  such  was  the  spirit 
n  T:ii(:!i  -,;ii-n-  -wivi  formed;  if  this  country 
T.rm  ::iJ«fL  ip«jQ  cot  to  assist  the  Spanish 
Liiion  J)  ^iipTjort  the  constitution,  but  to 
r^^nut  ::iit  'jo'^'iTOment  to  overturn  that 
:ri!ir.f;ririj)n  xrA  to  e:jtablish  in  Spain  that 
v..-^  ii»jtnii»:i.tn.  against  which  the  treaty 
r.*,.  ir^cuiLiT  :rj.ra»?«i  ?  It  is  said,  it  is  a 
...ir'i'.u  i;t'Htr-.«.ri  :.i  make  tliat  the  Queen 
r  !'j'Uii  i'v  :ii  ii-tr  thr'>nc  in  a  great  de- 
^r-T  II  lilt  tiir.-^t.'r:  -whlLh  this  country  has 
;:..-ri  II-.:'  r  -..i;  ii.ij  b«?  a  boastful  asser- 
i-n.  nif  i:  it  i.i  LH^rtion  founded  on  fact, 
i  J.  ui  ii":-:!r.i;.i  ▼'::•: Q  has  more  than 
.^*.^  ,"i'.:\  u-uLit  L  :i*.i.rr.r:r  of  reproach  to  me 
,'•  i/,fi-    ..rJu.itTUi-;!  vL'j  are  supporters  of 

Ut'  'I;uiii.:  ir  -^Ijt  ir.G'rfri'lillZ  PrinCC.  But 
■»-.;fcl      ;:     1li:    ir.i.V:    .C    ^L-i    CAsC  ?    It  IS,  that 

,f,  iiir  iru*.  XL/ji  i:iif:  ^^at  bulk  of  the 
r.Au.i.ii  Wfciii.n  v*:!!^  10:1  trending  for  Queen 
.fti.i-iU   uiii  Vii;  -tf-.r^sr.; vision,  but  on  the 
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,'/  ivf'.;ij|.-:i  .4\:t..»-:t/!r,  arid  whose  ex- 
u(  iiijs-.  i.n-.»ti''-L:L'^iI,  wore  assisted 
*■  .-?-'  iu't".  '/inr.' .-.•i-jix.'s  'J?  money  from 
./iu-r  '..fii.ti  i'-T  l\  vi.t  4  'y--V:-t  between 
v./'  iJt*'/  «*  -Vi'Mii  ihw;  v/.i.-:?-':.',  Jiiv  latter 
a.   r . tifci ««'-.     »■*•",'     " ^  ■  >  «'^  •_' t/'  •  *''^-'  *    ■  7  **■■  ^^^ 
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then  going  on  in  Belgium,  where — there 
being  a  revolt  at  the  time — there  was  an 
apprehension  that  England  and  the  other 
Powers  united  by  treaties  were  going  to 
interfere,  not  by  moral  influence  or  persua- 
sion, but  by  the  force  of  arms,  in  order  to 
coerce  the  people  of  Belgium,  and  compel 
them  to  return  to  the  authority  of  the 
Netherlands  Government.  It  was  with  re- 
spect to  that  interference  by  force  of  arms 
the  disclaimer  towards  the  hon.  Gentleman 
alluded  to  was  made ;  and  so  far  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Grey  having  been  found- 
ed on  the  principle  of  non-interference,  one 
of  the  very  first  courses  of  action  pursued 
by  that  Government  was  to  call  for  the 
joint  interference  of  the  Five  Powers  in  the 
arrangements  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. I  say,  then,  Sir,  that  so  far  we 
were  entitled  by  the  nature  of  our  engage- 
ments to  say,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Quadruple  Treaty,  which  rendered  us  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  act  under  that  treaty, 
what  we  did  say,  and  to  warn  the  Spanish 
Government  against  pursuing  the  course 
under  which  that  appeal  and  demand  for 
assistance  might  be  made  to  us.  I  con- 
tend that  in  writing  the  despatch  of  the 
16th  of  March,  I  did  no  more  than  in  point 
of  principle  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  entitled  to  do;  and  although  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  who  spoke  last  thought  there 
was  matter  in  the  wording  of  the  despatch 
which  was  not  such  as  was  calculated  to 
conciliate  or  to  persuade,  my  answer  to  bis 
remark  is,  that  the  despatch  in  question 
was  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  threaten- 
ing, and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
thinking,  as  it  would  appear,  tliat  there 
was  some  allusion  in  that  despatch  to  bene- 
fits conferred,  will  find,  on  looking  to  it 
again  and  reading  it  more  closely,  that 
there  was  no  aUnsion  about  benefits  at  all, 
and  that  it  contained  nothing  bat  advice. 
The  allusion  to  the  past  benefits  of  Eng- 
land to  Spain  was  in  the  subsequent  des- 
patch, which  was  written  ui  answer  to  the 
rop!y  to  the  first  despatch.  The  right 
h<>!i.  Gectloman  says,  I  **  langbed  at  the 
S[uii:<h  Miaiiter,  and  knocked  him  down." 
This  is  his  opinion.  There  are,  on  the 
v:l.or  baiid.  some  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
ih::;ik  that  I  evinced  a  want  of  proper 
s:^:rl:  on  the  occasion,  and  that  I  aboold 
have  shown  myself  more  offended  by 
tho  ivr.vi-jv":  c:  the  Spanish  Government. 
Acain.  :>.^-re  ars?  other  Gentlemen  who 
:l::::k.  ;>.,;:  I  wjl$  ico  much  offended,  and 
:l:a:  1  c\ ::::::«>!  in  mv  communication  too 
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Between  these  contending  opinions,  which 
I  leave  to  those  who  entertain  them  to  dis- 
cuss hetween  themselves,  I  think  I  may 
state  that  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  the 
British  Government  believed  themselves 
offended;  and  that  even  if  they  were,  any 
one  who  reads  the  despatch  of  the  Duke  of 
Sotomayor,  in  which  the  despatch  of  the 
British  Government  is  returned  to  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  will,  I  think,  see  that  no 
one  can  possibly  contemplate  it  with  any 
feeling  to  which  the  terms  anger  or  indig- 
nation can  be  applied;  but  that  he  will 
look  upon  it  with  feelings  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature.  At  all  events,  the  com- 
plaint was  made  that  wo  showed  too  much 
forbearance  to  the  Spanish  Government, 
and  that  having  grounds  for  taking  of- 
fence with  them,  we  abstained  from  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  that  ground.  Sir,  I 
confess,  if  I  am  accused  of  an  error  of 
judgment  in  a  matter  of  such  importance 
as  that  which  relates  to  the  continuance  of 
amicable  intercourse  between  the  States,  I 
should  rather  be  blamed  for  being  too  tardy 
in  taking  offence,  than  for  being  too  prone 
and  prompt  .to  pick  a  quarrel  on  such 
grounds  with  a  foreign  nation.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  stage  of  this  affair,  I 
have  stated  to  the  House  that  communica- 
tions are  going  on  with  the  Minister  of 
Spain  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, on  the  subject  of  the  reasons 
which  have  been  assigned  for  sending  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  his  passport.  When  these  com- 
munications are  concluded,  and  when  Her 
Majesty's  Government  shall  have  been  able 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question,  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  communicate  to  Par- 
liament the  correspondence  which  has  pass- 
ed on  the  occasion;  but  I  am  sure  the 
House  will  see  that  while  these  communi- 
cations— for  I  will  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, call  them  negotiations — are  going 
on,  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  me 
either  to  state  the  precise  nature  of  what 
has  passed,  or  to  tell  the  House  I  am  pre- 
pared to  lay  the  papers  on  the  table.  But 
so  far  I  may  state,  that  though,  for  rea- 
sons which  I  believe  to  be  valid,  I  have 
declined  to  have  any  direct  communication 
with  Count  de  Mirasol,  who  comes  to  this 
Court,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  without  any 
diplomatic  character,  and  whose  statements 
have  no  official  value  or  authenticity,  I 
have  nevertheless  expressed  to  M.  Isturitz, 
the  Minister  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  at  this 
Court,  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  prepared  to  take  from  him 
any  statement  of  any  kind  with  reference 
VOL.XCIX.    {JX\ 


to  this  affair,  without  the  Count  de  Mirasol 
having  been  sent  to  this  country  at  all.  I 
will  further  say,  that  in  a  country  which, 
like  Spain,  has  been  subject  to  several 
multiplied  changes,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Minister  who  represents  a  foreign  Court 
not  to  hold  communication  with  all  parties; 
and  that  where  there  is  a  country  like 
Spain,  in  which,  between  1832  and  1847, 
there  have  been  thirty  Presidents  of  the 
Council,  and  thirty-eight  Ministers  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  it  must,  I  think,  be  difficult 
indeed  for  any  one  who  has  to  treat  with 
these  various  and  successive  Midistries  to 
confine  his  communications  of  political  and 
social  intercourse  to  that  particular  Gentle- 
man who  for  six  months  shall  happen  to 
be  in  office;  and  that  it  is  not  surprising  if 
he  should  keep  up  his  habits  of  intercourse 
with  the  other  thirty-seven  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, besides  the  one  who  happens  to  be  in 
office,  or  that  the  twenty-nine  ex-Presidents 
should  still  be  in  habits  of  social  inter- 
course with  that  Foreign  Minister.  I  really 
feel,  after  the  manner  in  which  this  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed— after  the  argu- 
ments used  on  one  side  and  the  other — 
and  after  the  small  degree  of  difference  of 
opinion  which  has  prevailed  on  material 
points — that  1  shall  do  best  if  I  shall  leave 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  House.  I 
think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  after 
what  has  passed  on  this  occasion,  how  they 
will  dispose  of  the  present  Motion.  But  I 
again  say,  that  if  there  be  any  degree  of 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  approval 
which  I  have  expressed  of  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer's  conduct,  1  am  ready  to  take  that 
degree  which  it  is  my  duty  to  take  upon 
myself.  I  must  say  that  1  think  this  ap- 
probation has  been  properly  bestowed  on 
him.  Of  the  various  Gentlemen  who 
have  spoken,  all  have  concurred  in  say- 
ing that  no  blame  attached  to  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  for  his  conduct.  If  that  be 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  I  trust  I  stand 
excused  for  my  approval  of  it;  but  if  they 
should  not  come  to  that  conclusion,  then 
on  me  must  rest  the  censure  of.  the 
House,  and  on  me  must  rest  the  respon- 
sibility, 

Mk.  HUME  could  not  understand  how 
the  Motion  could  be  persevered  in  after 
the  speech  they  had  just  heard  from  the 
noble  Lord.  Having  been  mixed  up  in  that 
question  in  various  ways,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
could  not  but  state,  that,  having  pressed 
for  the  documents  which  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  he  approved  most  entirely 
of  the  conduct  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer^  and  that 
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he  also  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord;  except  that  if  he  had  been  in 
the  noble  Lord's  place,  he  would  have  di- 
rected Sir  IL  Bulwcr  to  have  at  once  ask- 
ed for  his  passports  and  to  leave  Madrid. 
The  ingratitude  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment ought  to  show  the  noble  Lord,  and 
all  who  meddled  in  foreign  affairs,  what 
they  had  to  expect  from  foreign  Govern- 
ments, No  country  had  ever  received  such 
favours  from  another  as  had  Spain  from 
England;  but  what  benefits  had  those  fa- 
vours created  cither  to  the  people  of  Spain 
or  to  the  people  of  England  ?  All  the  re- 
sult had  been  a  vast  expenditure  of  money, 
much  interference,  and  a  great  deal  of  ill- 
will  between  the  two  countries.  He  could 
assure  the  hen.  Gentleman  who  alluded  to 
him  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  if 
there  were  any  points  in  public  matters  to 
which  he  would  direct  his  attention  more 
than  to  others,  they  were  reform,  econ- 
omy, and  non-intervention. 

Mr.  URQUHART  :  In  this  discussion 
all  that  is  of  importance  has  been  omitted. 
It  is  the  meddling  of  England  m  the  affairs 
of  Spain  which  has  been  the  source  of  the 
calamities  of  that  country.  If  you  would 
give  me  the  time,  I  would  prove  it  to  you  by 
the  authority  of  the  first  of  French  states- 
men, M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers.  Since 
you  will  not  give  me  that  time,  you  must 
take  upon  trust  what  I  assert  to  be  their 
conclusion  that  the  rivalries  of  England 
and  France  in  Spain  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  troubles  which  have  visited  that 
country.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  only  act- 
ed in  conformity  with  this  system,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received,  aud  which  have  been  ably  direct- 
ed to  that  same  end.  If  you  want  addi- 
tional proof  to  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  papers  recently  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  read  the  despatch  of  the  19th 
July,  1830,  in  which  the  noble  Lord  origi- 
nated the  quarrel  between  France  and  Eng- 
land on  the  subject  of  Spain,  and  there  you 
will  sec  that  the  representatrve  of  Eng- 
land was  ordered,  in  a  secret  and  covert 
manner,  to  foment  the  discontent  and  ill 
will  which,  by  his  instructions  in  1848,  he 
was  openly  to  manifest.  It  is  here  no 
question  of  principles  and  doctrines,  but 
one  of  act  and  purpose.  [Mr.  Urquhabt 
here  said  he  would  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  and  silence  being  for  some 
time  restored,  he  resumed.]  I  told  you 
upon  a  forme:*  occasion  I  should  trust  to 
events  to  justify  ray  words  and  my  warn- 
ings against  your  opinions  and  your  indiffe- 


rence. Here  wo  have  one  of  those  results 
— not  one  which  merely  in  a  general  man- 
ner confirms  what  I  have  asserted — ^but 
one  of  those  which  accomplishes  a  special 
prediction.  All  the  reasonings  in  the 
world,  and  all  the  panegyrics,  cannot  de- 
stroy the  fact;  and  what  is  the  fact  that 
you  have  before  you?  A  rupture  with 
Spain — a  rupture  which  has  no  cause  save 
that  universal  cause — ^the  presence  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  Foreign  Office.  England 
has  endured  an  unparalleled  insult;  and 
French  influence,  which  was  put  forward  by 
the  noble  Lord  as  a  pretext  for  his  inter- 
ference, having  been  by  events  excluded 
from  the  Peninsula,  he  has  managed  to 
restore  it  all.  I  announced,  when  the 
noble  Lord  was  restored  to  office,  in  June, 
1846,  that  before  six  months  we  should 
have  a  quarrel  with  France.  One  month 
had  not  elapsed,  and  that  prediction  was 
realised.  When  the  faU  of  Louis  Philippe 
put  an  end  to  French  influence  in  the  Pen- 
insula, I  predicted  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  restore  it.  These  were  the  words 
which  I  used  in  this  House  on  the  16th  of 
May  last : — 

"  The  noble  Lord  has  laboured,  and  with  sno- 
ccss,  to  upset  one  dynasty  in  France;  that  is  what 
I  predicted — that  is  what  he  has  aooomplished. 
The  gidf  into  which  he  has  dragged  that  dynasty 
was  Spain;  and  no  sooner  had  it  fidlen,  than  hu 
joy  broke  forth,  not  in  this  House,  but  in  his 
organ,  and  ho  exclaimed,  *  P^reneoM  trantit!* 
Ilaving  destroyed  one  system  in  France,  would  he 
spare  the  next?  No.  The  Spanish  oomspon- 
dence,  which  has  just  appeared,  shows  that  he  is 
at  his  work  again,  and  by  the  same  means.  He 
irritates  France  by  new  intrigues  at  Madrid,  and 
opens  to  her  a  new  door  of  influence  by  the  ani- 
mosity which  he  has  excited  in  Spain  against  the 
English  name." 

These  were  the  words  which  I  uttered  in 
this  House  on  the  16th  of  May.  Are  ihej 
not  confirmed  ?  In  what  position  is  the 
Duke  jde  Montpensier  now  in  Spain — and 
to  whom  does  he  owe  that  position,  save 
from  the  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  England,  and  by  the  noUe 
Lord*s  acts  in  Spain  ?  And  what  meaos 
were  so  appropriate  to  excite  again  Franee 
into  foreign  and  diplomatic  intoigaea,  as 
to  raise  to  importance  in  Spain  the  fiallen 
dynasty  ?  I  will  support  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  not  in  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  Ministiy,  hut  in  order 
to  assist,  if  possible,  in  relioring  the  Min- 
istry and  the  country  finom  the  presenoe  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  tne  Foreign 
department — to  rehere  that  Ministry  from 
the  control  of  an  indindoal  Member,  in 
wliose  confidence  ihej  are  not.    I  meat 
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impress  upon  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Dorsetshire  had  reference  not  to  the  expul- 
sion of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  hut  to  the  re- 
turn to  the  insulting  advice  transmitted  hy 
the  nohle  Lord,  with  which  the  latter  could 
have  nothing  to  do;  hut  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  that  resolution,   while   conveying   a 
censure  upon  what  had  already  happened, 
was  a  prediction  as  to  what  would  follow. 
It  was  therein    asserted  that  what  had 
•occurred  was  calculated  to  interrupt  the 
friendly  relations  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land.    This  consequence  has  followed,  and 
it  will  not  stop  here.  Determinately,  deli- 
berately, has  the  design  been   conceived 
and  executed :  the  object  is  a  rupture  with 
Spain,  not  for  anything  connected   with 
Spain,  but  for  the  effects  which  it  is  to 
have  elsewhere.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Dungarvon,  in  defend- 
ing the  noble  Lord,  has  spoken  of  the  vio- 
lence with  which  he  had  often  seen  him 
attacked,  and  the  splendour  on  such  occa- 
sions of  his  defence.    Does  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  refer  to  his  own  eloquence  ? 
Never  was  it  exerted  with  more  vigour  than 
in  attacking  the  noble  Lord;  but  he  has 
not  put  us  in  possession  of  the  satisfaction 
which  he  had  ever  received.     Here  is  a 
dispute  with  an  old  ally,  produced  without 
cause,  and  when  every  circumstance  was 
favourable  to  the  most  harmonious  inter- 
course, at  a  moment  when  that  historic  in- 
fluence of  France  had  disappeared,  and 
when  Moderado  not  less  than  Progressista 
had   turned   round   to   England,    seeking 
confident  alliance  and  support^ — at  the  very 
moment  when    it   was   requisite   to  have 
supported  the   Throne,   and  rescued  the 
Peninsula  from  the  disorders  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,    is   this    inconceivable,    this    in- 
credible dispute  created,  bringing  results 
so    evident,    that    they    must    have    en- 
tered into  the  calculation.     And  who  is 
Minister,  when  this  occurs  ?    Why,  a  man 
who   has  gained  the  reputation    through 
all  Europe  of  a  firebrand — one  of  whom 
Talleyrand  had  said  that  he  would  end  by 
laying  Europe  in  blood  and  ashes — and  of 
whom  his  own  ally,  M.  Thiers,  has  used 
these  remarkable  words,  that  he  was  "  de- 
tested by  the  Cabinets  of  the  Continent" — 
against  whom  the  last  of  our  British  states- 
men warns  on  his  death-bed  his  successors. 
Is  not  this,  then,  the  occasion  for  you  to 
separate  the  conduct  of  the  Minister  from 
all  questions  of  principle  and  of   policy, 
and  to  examine  and  judge  him  in  himself, 
I  declare  to  you  that  the  projects  of  that 


Minister  are  dangerous  to  England,  to  Eu- 
rope, and  the  human  race.  Already  has  he 
laboriously  effected  the  destruction  of  respect 
for  the  British  name,  and  deeply  and  univer- 
sally compromised  the  interests  of  the 
country.  He  pursues  that  course,  confi- 
dent in  the  impunity  which  he  finds  in  the 
indifference  of  this  House.  I  declare  to 
you,  that  so  long  as  that  Minister  remains 
in  office,  peace  in  Europe  will  be  without 
security,  and  honest  concord  between 
England  and  any  foreign  Power  impos- 
sible. 

Question,  that  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question, 
put  and  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply,  pro 
formd,  and  resumed. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1848. 

MiNDTKS.]    PcBuo  BiLLS.— 1*  Criminal  Law  Consolida- 

tion  (No.  2). 
S»  Petty  Bag  Office. 

Reported. — Collectors  of  Ceu  (Ireland);    Tobago  Relief 
and  Immigration  into  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 

Pktitionb  Prkskntkd.  From  Leith,  again&t  any  Alter- 
ation in  the  Navigation  Laivs. — From  the  Ardee  Board 
of  Guardians,  County  Louth«  for  Alteration  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law.— From  the  Presbytery  of  Templepatrick,  for 
Facilitating  the  Attainment  of  Sites  for  Scotch  Churches. 
— From  the  Parish  of  Ashfield,  complaining  of  the  Ineffi- 
cient Support  granted  to  certain  Schools  in  Ireland,  and 
for  Relief.  "-From  Glasgow  and  Perth,  against  the  Diplo- 
matic Relations,  Court  of  Rome,  Bill.— From  Bucking- 
ham and  Halstead,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  the 
Suppression  of  Seduction  and  Prostitution. — From  New- 
to?mards,  for  the  Imposition  of  the  Severest  Penalties 
on  all  Roman  Catholic  Priests  who  shall  Denounce  Per- 
sons fhnn  the  Altar. 


TOBAGO  RELIEF,  Ac,  BILL. 

Earl  GREY,  in  moving  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Tobago  Relief  and  Immigration  into  Brit- 
ish Guiana  and  Trinidad  Bill,  said,  that  in 
1844,  in  consequence  of  earnest  applica- 
tions which  were  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  who 
then  held  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary, 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  raising  of  loans 
for  aiding  the  immigration  of  free  labourers 
into  our  ^,West  Indian  colonies;  and,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  repayment  of 
those  loans  would  be  provided  for  by  the 
colonies,  measures  were  taken  to  introduce 
a  number  of  free  labourers  into  the  West 
India  islands.  No  guarantee  was  given 
for  the  repayment  of  the  loans,  which  wore 
raised  merely  on  the  credit  of  the  colonies. 
P2 
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During  the  first  three  years  a  portion  of 
the  loans  was  punctually  repaid;  but  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
commercial  distress  which  existed  in  the 
colonies,  occasioned  by  various  circum- 
stances, it  was  found  impossible  to  provide 
means  for  meeting  the  charge;  and  the 
object  of  this  Bill  was  to  afford  assistance 
to  the  amount  of  170,000^.  to  the  colonies 
in  meeting  the  expenditure  which  had  al- 
ready been  incurred,  and  not  to  carry  out 
any  further  measures  of  a  similar  nature. 
He  had  the  opinion  of  his  two  immediate 
predecessors  in  the  Colonial  Office  to  for- 
tify him  in  stating  his  conviction  that  the 
introduction  of  Coolies  into  the  colonies 
was  far  too  expensive  to  answer  the  object 
in  view,  and  that  the  only  profitable  source 
of  free  labour  must  be  Africa.  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  moving  that  their  Lord- 
ships should  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  observed,  that  as 
this  was  a  Money  Bill  their  Lordships  must 
either  adopt  it  altogether,  or  reject  it  alto- 
gether; they  had  no  power  to  make  any 
alteration  in  it.  Ho  would  be  most  unwil- 
ling to  defeat  any  measure  which  was 
intended  to  benefit  our  West  India  colo- 
nies; for  there  was  no  portion  of  the  em- 
pire which  had  a  stronger  claim  on  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Parliament 
than  those  colonies.  They  had  been  the 
victims  not  merely  of  earthquakes  and  of 
hurricanes,  but  of  worse  evils — he  meant 
the  ever-varying  policy  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. In  order  to  furnish  a  nursery  for  our 
seamen,  we  required  the  colonies  to  submit 
to  the  African  slave  trade,  against  which 
infliction  some  of  them  protested.  Then 
came  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  this 
country,  of  which  the  colonies  were  made 
the  first  victims.  Next  followed  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes — a  measure  of  the 
highest  justice,  humanity,  and  soundest 
policy;  but  he  was  bound  in  fairness  to  the 
colonies,  to  the  negroes,  and  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice  itself,  to  admit  that  that 
measure  was  not,  perhaps,  carried  into  ef- 
fect with  all  the  due  deliberate  considera- 
tion which  ought  to  have  accompanied  it, 
and  the  want  of  which  had  given  rise  to,  he 
would  not  say  its  failure,  but  its  imperfect 
success.  Consequently,  the  unhappy  colo- 
nies were  again  sufl^erers.  Last  of  all 
came  the  reign  of  free  trade;  and  again  he 
must  admit,  though  himself  a  free-trader, 
that  the  colonies  suffered  from  our  some- 
what pedantic  and  excessive  extension  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  without  any 


consideration  of  the  circumstances  which 
ought  to  have  modified  the  application  of 
those  principles.  Here  again  the  colonies 
were  the  victims,  and  this  was  the  worst 
of  all  their  former  sufferings;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  in  the  end  sugar  would  be 
dearer  by  the  policy  pursued,  as  this  coun- 
try well  deserved  it  should  be,  for  having 
criminally  as  well  as  foolishly  departed 
from  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  resolved,  from  a  desire  of  getting 
cheap  sugar  by  means  of  free  trade,  to  en- 
courage the  African  slavetrade.  The  just 
retribution  of  our  shortsighted  and  guilty 
policy,  would  be  the  dearth  of  sugar,  which 
we  had  hoped  to  make  cheap.  In  all 
these  instances  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  colonies  had  had  inflicted  on  them  by 
the  policy  of  the  mother  country  evils 
against  which  they  had  struggled  in  vain, 
and  the  results  of  which  gave  them  an 
ample  right  to  protection  and  favour,  which 
in  this  case  was  but  strict  justice.  Therefore 
he  should  give  no  opposition  to  the  farther 
proceedings  on  this  Bill,  though  it  was 
coupled  with  the  advance  of  aid  to  the 
colonies  in  question  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  expenditure  which  had  already 
been  incurred  for  the  immigration  of  free 
labourers.  That  was  now  a  debt,  whe- 
ther rightly  or  wrongly  incurred,  to  be 
discharged.  But  he  could  not  see  the 
question  of  the  immigration  of  free  la- 
bourers introduced  to  their  Lordships*  no- 
tice by  the  present  Bill,  without  entering* 
after  the  most  ample  consideration  of  the 
subject,  his  protest  against  the  whole  of 
that  system.  With  respect  to  the  Coolies, 
the  expense  would  render  it  impossible 
to  carry  it  into  effect;  but  on  all  other 
grounds  he  was  opposed  to  the  speculation 
of  introducing  into  our  colonies  on  a  lafge 
scale  persons  sent  over  from  Africa.  With 
all  the  knowledge  which  fifty  yearn*  advo- 
cacy of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  gave  him — ^with  all  the  informa- 
tion which  he  was  able  to  glean  from  the 
works  and  the  statements  of  variona  par- 
ties— it  was  his  unhesitating  opinion  that 
any  plan  for  the  extensive  importation  from 
Africa  of  free  negroes  to  the  Manritiiis 
or  to  our  West  Indian  colonies  (and,  in 
order  to  he  of  any  use,  it  waa  admitted 
that  it  must  be  extensive),  could  not  by 
possibility  do  otherwise  than  degenerate 
into  a  revival  and  extension  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  It  was  impo8«Ue»  by  any 
regulations  or  by  any  system  of  eheeks  or 
of  control,  to  prevent  the  eiportatioQ  of 
the  inhabitants  from  such  a  conntry  as 
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Africa  becoming  a  traffic  in  African  slaves. 
Let  them  talk  as  they  might  about  regu- 
lations; human  avarice,  human  love  of 
gain,  and  human  fraud  would  evade  them. 
They  could  have  no  means  of  preventing 
the  evils  of  the  African  slave  trade  being 
revived,  if  they  allowed  a  general  system 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  immigration  to  our 
colonies  of  what  were  caljed  free  labourers 
from  Africa.  Under  such  a  system  he 
contended  that  they  could  not  prevent  large 
numbers  of  persons  from  being  kidnapped 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  then  sent 
down  to  the  coast  and  shipped  as  free 
emigrants.  Then  the  great  sacrifice  of 
human  life  resulting  from  the  middle  pas- 
sage would  be  renewed,  because,  if  any 
system  of  immigration  was  to  be  of  any 
use,  there  must  be  a  general  supply  of  as 
many  negroes  as  might  be  wanted.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  here  referred,  in 
order  to  show  the  mortality  likely  to  ensue 
from  a  general  system  of  immigration,  to 
the  result  of  the  transport  of  a  party  of 
immigrants  in  Her  Majesty's  steamer 
Growler,  The  number  of  immigrants 
embarked  was  445 ;  the  vessel  was  18  J 
days  on  her  passage,  and  during  that  time 
10  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  died,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  them  were  landed 
in  a  state  of  suffering  from  ill-health.  He 
was  most  anxious  to  help  in  dispelling  the 
delusion  under  which  many  of  the  West 
Indians  and  others  laboured,  that  anything 
could  be  honestly  effected  by  free  immi- 
gration from  Africa  equal  to  their  require- 
ments. It  would  only  be  the  slave  trade 
under  another  name.  In  connexion  with 
this  subject,  he  must  observe,  that  the 
eyes  of  other  countries  were  on  England 
in  these  respects.  He  had  a  letter  from 
Paris  taunting  this  country  with  her  mea- 
sures of  free  trade  in  respect  to  sugar; 
and,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  what  said  Mr. 
Calhoun  ?     He  said — 

*'  Let  England  no  longer  talk  against  us  and 
taunt  us  with  our  slave  population  in  Virginia, 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  England  is  now  engaged 
in  reviving  the  African  slave  trade  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  importing  African  free  la- 
bourers." 

He  never  would  allow  it  to  be  said  that  he 
or  those  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
act  ever  entertained  any  doubt  whatever 
that  it  had  always  been  one  of  their  first 
duties  to  make  war  upon  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  to  carry  on  that  war  without 
ceasing,  by  all  lawful  means.  They  should 
never  allow  it  to  be  said  that  they  had  en- 
gaged in  such  an  undertaking,  and  had 
failed  in  it,  attempting  that  which  they 


were  unable  to  accomplish.  It  was  said 
that  Spain  and  Portugal  still  carried  on 
the  slave  trade;  but  what  was  that  to  us? 
We  were  not  Spain  or  Portugal.  Others 
might  not  follow  the  example  of  England, 
though  he  hoped  that  eventually  many 
would  do  so;  but,  whether  they  did  or  did 
not,  England  had  done  her  duty.  We  had 
**  removed  the  accursed  thing  from  our 
camp."  Then,  he  would  say,  let  all  pos- 
sible encouragement  be  given  at  home  to 
those  who  laboured  against  every  species  of 
slavery;  let  this  most  holy  warfare  be  urged 
against  the  execrable  African  slave  trade 
until  the  object  against  which  our  hostility 
was  waged  ceased  to  exist  otherwise  than 
as  matter  of  history.  He  doubted  not  that 
in  the  long-run  all  other  countries  would 
join  with  us  in  declaring  the  slave  trade 
to  be  piracy :  there  was  evidently  no  moral 
distinction  between  stealing  a  chattel  out 
of  a  ship  or  robbing  ^its  crew,  and  the 
crime  of  robbing  an  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  carrying  the  acquisitions  so  made 
across  the  common  highway  of  nations, 
which  was  polluted  by  the  guilty  passage. 
Let  all  nations  be  induced  to  unite  in 
declaring  that  a  trade  in  human  beings 
was  piracy,  and  then  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  slave  trade.  It  was  not  a 
true  representation  of  the  fact  to  say 
that  our  efforts  made  things  worse,  and 
that  our  attempts  to  improve  the  state  of 
the  negro  had  a  tendency  to  deteriorate 
his  condition.  For  such  statements  there 
was  no  rational  foundation;  but  whatever 
men  might  say,  he  and  those  with  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  act,  had  done  their 
duty;  and,  having  attained  their  present 
position,  let  there  be  no  backsliding— let 
them  have  no  more  of  feeding  the  great 
labour-market  of  the  west  with  immigra- 
tion, which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  return  to  the  slave  trade.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  grant  of  money  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  Bill;  but  ho 
could  not  let  the  present  opportunity  pass 
without  recording  his  unabated  hostility  to 
the  slave  trade,  and  his  protest  against  all 
and  every  measure  that  tended  to  revive  or 
extend  it. 

Lord  WH  ARNCLIFFE  referred  to  a  de- 
spatch  from  the  Governor  of  Antigua,  who 
suggested  that  two  or  three  or  a  greater 
number  of  estates,  might  carry  on  their 
operations  in  one  set  of  buildings.  Eco- 
nomy, he  thought,  would  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  means  of  united  buildings. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sums  to  be  granted  under  the 
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proposed  measure,  the  precedents  supplied 
by  former  occasions  would  be  followed  as 
nearly  as  possible.  It  was  intended  to  as- 
sist various  estates  in  the  re-establishment 
of  works  which  had  been  injured  by  the 
recent  hurricanes.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible  peremptorily  to  dictate  to  pro- 
prietors the  manner  in  which  those  moneys 
were  to  be  applied;  but,  if  he  were  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  should  say  that 
in  as  many  cases  as  possible  the  principle 
of  united  works  ought  to  be  adopted.  Two 
or  three  estates  might  easily  be  served  by 
one  set  of  works.  He  should  not  go  over 
again,  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  op- 
posite, the  course  of  policy  which  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  thought  it  fitting  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
Other  occasions  would  arise  upon  which 
such  a  discussion  could  be  much  more  ad- 
vantageously taken  than  in  considering 
the  Bill  now  before  them.  As  to  the  ge- 
neral policy  of  introducing  free  labourers 
into  our  West  India  colonies,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  said  it  would  amoilnt  to 
nothing  less  than  a  revival  of  the  slave 
trade  in  another  shape.  Upon  that  point 
he  should  just  take  the  liberty  of  observ- 
ing, that  a  wide  difference  existed  between 
bringing  freemen  from  Africa,  and  carry- 
ing slaves  from  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  in  order  to 
show  that  that  practice  would  be  a  revival 
of  the  slave  trade,  was  bound  to  prove, 
first,  that  those  labourers  were  bought, 
and,  secondly,  that  they  were  treated  as 
slaves.  Now,  neither  of  those  conditions 
could  be  performed.  If  not  bought,  they 
could  not  be  sold,  and,  if  not  treated  as 
slaves,  they  must  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  freemen.  As  men  could  not  be  bought 
or  sold  in  the  West  Indies,  as  it  was  no 
man's  interest  to  buy,  the  practice  had  al- 
together ceased;  no  complaint  therefore, 
could  now  be  fairly  made  on  behalf  of  the 
working  population  of  the  West  Indies; 
and  it  was  commonly  said  that  there  the 
master  was  a  slave,  and  the  working  man 
a  master;  for  the  working  classes  could 
dictate  their  own  terms.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  had 
most  unjustly  said,  that  the  existing  prac- 
tice revived  the  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage; ho  also  complained  of  the  mortality 
which  had  prevailed  on  board  the  Growler 
— a  mortality  which  could  easily  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  as 
well  as  the  heat  on  board  which  the  steam 
and  the  working  of  the  machinery  occa- 
sioned.    A  fever  conseqcntly  broke  out  iu 


the  vessel,  and  that  was  the  great  cause 
of  the  mortality.  But  amongst  our  troops, 
as  well  as  our  sailors,  there  had  been  a 
mortality  exceeding  ten  per  cent  on  a  voy- 
age. The  total  mortality  in  all  the  emi- 
grant ships  last  year,  was  just  the  same  as 
on  board  the  Ghrowler,  If  their  Lordships 
referred  to  the  report  of  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  for  1845,  they  would  find 
the  results  of  the  voyages  in  the  years 
1843  and  1844.  In  those  years  there 
were  1,519  emigrants,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners said  that  in  fourteen  voyages  from 
Sierra  Leone,  ten  were  performed  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  casualty,  and  in 
the  remaining  four  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  was  only  eleven;  that  is,  the  number 
of  emigrants  mentioned  had  been  conveyed 
from  Africa  to  the  British  colonies  with 
the  loss  of  only  eleven  lives.  The  Com- 
missioners added,  that  this  result  was  the 
more  striking,  considering  that  in  two  of 
the  vessels  the  small-pox  broke  out.  In 
one  month  of  1848,  out  of  159  liberated 
Africans  embarked,  only  five  had  died. 
He  denied  that  this  system  would  lead  to 
a  revival  of  the  slave  trade;  and,  least  of 
all,  to  the  revival  of  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage.  The  emigration  was 
purely  voluntary;  but  he  lamented  to  say 
that  the  erroneous  notions  which  had  been 
circulated  in  Africa  had  had  the  effect,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  stopping  emig^tion. 
The  natives  had  been  told  l£at  they  were 
to  be  taken  away  and  killed,  in  order  that 
their  blood  might  be  used  for  some  purpose. 
He  believed,  that  if  the  cultivation  of  su- 
gar in  the  British  colonies  were  not  to  be 
stopped,  this  species  of  emigration  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  those  colonies; 
that  the  introduction  of  the  imported  ne- 
groes would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  resident  negroes.  The  competition  of 
the  imported  negroes  would  be  of  great 
advantage  in  bringing  down  the  extrava- 
gant rate  of  wages.  It  could  not  be  at- 
tended with  advantage  to  the  n^roes 
themselves  that  the  wages  should  be  kept 
up  at  their  present  extravagant  rate;  and 
the  competition  had  already  oeen  attended 
with  great  advantage  in  this  respect^  by 
giving  to  the  resident  negroes  a  motive  to 
labour,  and  preventing  the  planters  from 
being  at  the  entire  mercy  of  their  labour- 
ers. He  had  been  gratified  to  receive 
evidence  from  various  quarters,  that  the 
negroes  who  had  been  introduced  into  our 
colonies  had  rapidly  assimilated  with  the 
resident  negro  population.  It  was  a  fact 
worthy  of  mention,  that  the  Qrwokr  had 
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carried  back  from  Africa  some  negro  la- 
bourers who  had  large  sums  of  money,  the 
produce  of  their  earnings,  and  that  they 
had  recommended  the  Kroomen  to  go  to 
Guiana,  where  they  would  obtain  the  same 
advantages.  Those  negroes  who  went 
back  to  their  native  country,  after  a  so- 
journ in  a  British  colony,  might  do  more 
to  diffuse  knowledge,  and  to  civilise  their 
country,  than  could  be  effected  by  any 
other  means  hitherto  suggested.  He  be- 
lieved, if  we  continued  for  a  few  years  to 
carry  negroes  or  voluntary  emigrants  to 
our  colonies,  and  returned  them  to  Africa, 
that,  whilst  we  should  do  much  to  benefit 
our  colonies,  we  should  gradually  civilise 
Africa.  He  submitted  to  their  Lordships 
that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  these 
measures  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  they 
were  not  liable  to  the  censure  which  had 
been  cast  upon  them. 

Earl  WALDEGRAVE  addressed  some 
observations  to  the  House,  but  they  were 
wholly  inaudible. 

House  in  Committee.     Bill  reported. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  6,  1848. 

MI.VUTBS.]  Pbtitions  Pubsbwtbo.  By  Mr.  Buck«  ftom 
Bideford,  Devon,  for  a  Better  Obaeryanoe  of  the  Lord's 
Day.— By  Mr.  F.  Mackenzie,  flrom  the  Royal  Buigh  of 
Peebles,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  (Scot^ 
land)  BUI. 

COUNTY  COURTS. 

Mn.  H.  BERKELEY  begged  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
respecting  the  County  Courts  Act.  It  ap- 
peared that  somewhere  about  600,559?.  had 
been  received  under  the  operation  of  that 
Act,  of  which  only  345,1 22  i.  had  reached 
the  suitors,  showing  the  monstrous  return 
of  nearly  50  per  cent  for  fees.  Now,  he 
thought  that  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  and  begged 
to  ask  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  revise  the  Act  as  far  as 
it  related  to  the  scale  of  fees  ? 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  that  the  matter  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
and  he  should  shortly  be  enabled  to  state 
what  would  be  decided  as  to  the  scale  pf 
fees. 

JUVENILE  POPULATION. 
Lord  ASHLEY  :*  The  House  will,  I 
am  sure,  excuse  me,  not  only  for  bringing 

*  From  a  corrected  Eeport. 


under  their  deliberation  the  subject  of 
which  I  have  given  notice,  but  also  for  in- 
treating  their  most  patient  attention.  It 
has  been  my  lot,  on  many  occasions,  to  in- 
troduce questions  very  deeply  affecting  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes;  but  on  no 
occasion  have  I  ever  introduced  a  subject 
more  vitally  interesting  to  the  parties  that 
I  represented,  or  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
community. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  evil  no  one  can 
doubt  who  perambulates  the  streets  and 
thoroughfares  of  this  vast  city,  and  ob- 
serves the  groups  of  filthy,  idle,  tattered 
childrjen  either  squatting  at  the  entrances 
of  the  courts  and  alleys,  or  engaged  in  oc- 
cupations neither  useful  to  themselves,  nor 
creditable  to  the  locality.  If  he  proceed 
to  estimate  their  moral  by  their  physical 
condition  (and  it  will  be  a  just  estimate) — 
if  he  examine  the  statements  before  the 
police  offices,  or  the  records  of  the  various 
tribunals — or,  above  all,  if,  by  personal  in- 
spection, he  seek  to  understand  the  whole 
mischief,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  pressing  and  immediate  evils 
must  be  met  by  the  application  of  an  im- 
mediate remedy.  This  state  of  things 
afflicts  every  sense  of  humanity;  it  appeals 
to  every  notion  of  justice;  and  I  must  say, 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  age 
and  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  that  it  is  matter  for  grave  considera- 
tion to  all  who  consult,  not  only  the  repu- 
tation, but  even  the  safety,  of  this  great 
metropolis. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  is  no  con- 
troversial question;  no  interest  is  assailed 
-—I  cannot  anticipate  any  opposition  ex- 
cept from  those  who  believe  that  they  can 
suggest  a  better  plan;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
less  from  any  overweening  confidence  that 
I  have  hit  the  true  method,  than  from  a  de- 
sire to  excite  discussion,  and  stimulate  ge- 
neral effort,  that  I  have  propounded  this 
matter  for  our  present  debate. 

I  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  the  evil  is 
acknowledged,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
fully  estimated.  I  wish  much  to  show  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  mischief,  to  prove 
that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  any  ordinary 
way,  nor  brought  under  the  separate  influ- 
ence of  any  existing  agencies — the  evil  is 
peculiar,  and  must  be  met  by  peculiar 
means,  administered  by  a  peculiar  agency. 

Till  very  recently,  the  few  children  that 
came  under  our  notice  in  the  streets  and 
places  of  public  traffic,  were  considered  to 
be  chance  vagrants,  beggars,  or  pilferers, 
who,   by  a  little  exertion  of  magisterial 
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authority,  might  bo  oither  extioguished  or 
reformed.  It  has,  only  of  late,  been  dis- 
covered that  they  constitute  a  numerous 
class,  having  habits,  pursuits,  feelings, 
manners,  customs,  and  interests  of  their 
own;  living  as  a  class,  though  shifting  as 
individuals,  in  the  same  resorts;  perpe- 
tuating and  multiplying  their  filthy  num- 
bers. For  the  knowledge  of  these  details 
we  arc  mainly  indebted  to  the  London  City 
Mission;  it  is  owing  to  their  deep,  anxious, 
and  constant  research;  it  is  owing  to  the 
zeal  with  which  their  agents  have  fathomed 
the  recesses  of  human  misery,  and  pene- 
trated into  places  repulsive  to  every  sense, 
moral  and  physical;  it  is  owing  to  such  ex- 
•  ertions,  aided  by  the  piety,  self-denial,  and 
devotion,  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  that 
"we  have  advanced  thus  far.  Certain  ex- 
cellent persons,  who  gave  their  energies  to 
Sabbath-training,  were  the  first  to  observe 
thcso  miserable  outcasts;  and  hoping,  by 
the  influence  of  the  gospel,  to  effect  some 
amendment,  opened  schools  in  destitute 
places,  to  which  the  children  were  invited, 
not  coerced.  Hence  the  clue  to  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  a  part  of  which  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Uouse. 

Our  first  consideration  must  have  refe- 
rence to  the  numbers  of  this  particular 
class.  It  is  difiioult  to  form  an  accurate 
csthnate;  but  from  all  the  inquiries  that  I 
have  been  able  to  make — and  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  no  trouble  has  been  spared 
— I  should  say  that  the  naked,  filthy, 
roaming,  lawless,  and  deserted  children,  in 
and  about  the  metropolis,  exceeded,  rather 
than  fell  short  of,  30,000.  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  more  in  this  vast  city  who 
may  bo  considered  as  distressed  children, 
objoi'ta  of  charity  and  of  the  public  care; 
but  I  speak  now  of  that  generation  in  par- 
tioular,  which  is  distinct  fnuu  the  ordinary 
poor,  and  beyond  the  obsen'ation  of  the 
daily  perambulators  of  squares  and  tho- 
rouirh  tares. 

'ihe  House  will,  perhaps,  bo  curious  to 
loam  what  arc  the  habits  and  dispositions 
of  this  wild  race;  their  pursuits,  modes  of 
livoliluHHl,  the  oharaetor  of  their  dwelling- 
]>laoos,  auvl  the  natural  history,  as  it  were, 
of  the  species,  so  that  some  steps  may  bo 
taken  to  extricate  them  i'wm  their  sad 
condition,  and  place  them  in  a  situation 
whon*  tl:o  oxoivise  of  ^i^tuo  may  at  least 
bo  |H\^!iiMo.  Popoud  upon  it,  that  while 
tiiov  aro  loft  ;:i  thoir  prosoiit  state,  and  ex- 
]»v^sod  to  all  tho  vK*:o>tablo  viivii:iistaneos 
v\\\t  sunvund  tlioriu  the  etlorts  t-f  the 
viciicvmau  and  t;<o  missionary  will  bo 
i:i  vain  :    vou   uiulo   with   one '  hand   the 


work  of  the  other;  it  is  the  Penelope's 
web,  woven  in  the  morning  but  unravelled 
at  night. 

Now  look  at  the  result  of  an  examination 
of  15  schools  in  which  these  children  are 
occasionally  congregated;  I  find  the  num- 
ber on  the  lists  to  amount  to  2,345,  rang- 
ing between  five  and  seventeen  years  of 
age;  but  the  average  attendance  may  be 
taken  at  1 ,600.  Now  of  these  1,600,  162 
confessed  that  they  had  been  in  prison, 
not  once,  nor  twice,  many  of  them  several 
times;  116  had  run  away  from  their  homes, 
the  result,  in  many  instances,  of  ill-treat- 
ment; 170  slept  in  lodging-houses,  and  on 
this  head  I  shall  say  a  few  words  presently. 
I  may  just  observe,  in  passing,  that  these 
receptacles  are  the  nests  of  every  abomina- 
tion that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive;  253 
confessed  that  they  lived  altogether  bj 
begging;  216  had  neither  shoes  nor  stock- 
ings, 280  had  no  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  or 
head  covering;  101  had  no  linen;  219 
never  slept  in  beds,  many  had  ho  recol- 
lection of  having  ever  tasted  that  luxury; 
68  were  the  children  of  convicts;  125  had 
stepmothers,  to  whom  may  be  traced  much 
of  the  misery  that  drives  the  children  of 
the  poor  to  the  coumiission  of  crime;  306 
had  lost  either  one  or  both  parents,  a  large 
proportion  having  lost  both.  Now,  taking 
the  average  attendance  at  the  schools  as 
4,000,  and  applying  to  it  the  calculations 
applied  to  the  number  just  stated,  we  sliall 
have  400  who  confess  that  they  had  been 
I  in  prison;  660  who  lived  by  begging;  178 
the  children  of  convicts;  and  800  who  hod 
lost  one  or  both  parents  ! 

So  much  for  their  domestic   position. 

Theur  employments  are  in  strict  keeping; 

we  may  class    them  as  street-sweepers, 

j  venders  of  lucifer-matches,  oranges,  cigars, 

I  tapes,  and  ballads;  they  hold  horses*  run 

!  on  errands,  job  for  "  dealers   in  marine 

stores;'*  such  is  the  cuphonous  term  for 

i  '*  receivers   of  stolen  goods,*'   a  body  of 

large  influence  in  this  metropolis,  without 

I  whose  agency  juvenile   crime  would  be 

nmch  embarrassed  in  its  operations.     Sec, 

too,  where  many  of  them  retire  for  the 

night,  if  they  retire  at  all;  to  all  manner 

of  places;  under  dry  arches  of  bridges  ond 

viaducts;  under  porticoes,  sheds,  and  carts; 

to  outhouses  in  sawpits,  on  staircases,  in 

the  open  air,  and  some  in  lodging-houses. 

Curious,  indeed,  is  their  mode  of  life.     I 

recollect  the  case  of  a  hoy  who»  during  the 

inclement  season  of  last  winter,  passed  the 

greater  part  of  his  night  in  the  large  iron 

roller  of  the  Regent's  Park.     He  climbed, 

every  cvenmg,  over  the  iMBiP^gi»  and  crept 
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to  his  shelter,  where  he  lay  in  comparative 
comfort.  Human  sympathy,  however,  pre- 
vails even  in  the  poorest  condition;  he  in- 
vited a  companion  less  well  provided  than 
himself,  promising  to  **  let  him  into  a  good 
thing;*'  he  did  so,  and  it  proved  a  more 
friendly  act  than  many  a  similar  undertak- 
ing in  railway  shares. 

Let  me  proceed  now  to  the  lodging- 
houses.  I  attach  no  small  importance  to 
the  review  of  this  part  of  the  suhject,  he- 
cause  I  know  how  many  of  these  unfortu- 
nate children  are  doomed  to  live  in  these 
sinks  of  wretchedness  and  vice;  and  how 
difficult,  if  not  impossihle,  it  is  to  deal  with 
them  hy  any  ordinary  means,  so  long  as  they 
are  forced  to  resort  to  such  haunts  of  pollu- 
tion. I  will  trouble  you  to  listen  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  a  lodging-house.  I  have  seen 
many  of  them  myself,  and  they  are  abomin- 
able; but  the  statement  I  shall  now  read  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  a  city  missionary, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  inspect  these 
dens,  and  report  upon  them.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  several  of  those  places, 
in  which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
human  race  arc  nightly  congregated.  The 
**  parlour  " — you  will  observe  the  elegance 
of  the  terms — 

"  The  parlour  measures  18  feet  by  10.  Beds 
arc  arranged  on  each  side  of  it,  composed  of  straw, 
rags,  and  shavings.  Here  are  twenty-seven  male 
and  female  adults  and  thirty-one  children,  with 
several  dogs  ;  in  all,  fifty-eight  human  beings  in  a 
contracted  den,  from  which  light  and  air  are  sys- 
tematically excluded.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
a  just  idea  of  their  state — the  quantities  of  vermin 
are  amazing.  I  have  entered  a  room,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  have  felt  them  dropping  on  my  hat 
from  the  ceiling  like  peas.  *  They  may  be  gathered 
by  handfuls,'  observed  one  of  the  inmates.  '  I 
could  fill  a  pail  in  a  few  minutes.  I  have  been 
so  tormented  with  the  itch,  that  on  two  occasions 
I  filled  my  pockets  with  stones,  and  waited  till  a 
policeman  came  up,  and  then  broke  a  lamp  that  I 
might  be  sent  to  prison,  and  there  be  cleansed,  as 
is  required  before  new-comers  are  admitted.' 
*  Ah  !'  said  another,  standing  by,  *  you  can  get  a 
comfortable  snoose  and  scinib  there.'  " 

But  nowhere  else  it  is  manifest — the  jail 
is  a  resource  for  these  unfortunate  people. 
Many  boys  of  tender  years  frequent  these 
houses;  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  for 
the  promiscuous  reception  of  boys  and  girls. 
I  press  on  these  matters,  because  I  wish 
to  show  the  variety  of  circumstances  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  moral  and  physi- 
cal improvement — ^liere  is  a  proof  in  the 
existence  of  such  resorts !  Inquire,  and 
you  will  find  it  to  be  true,  not  only  of  the 
metropolis,  but  of  the  smaller  as  well  as 
greater  towns  throughout  the  country,  that 
gevon-tenths  of  the  crime  perpetrated  in 


the  various  localities  are  concocted  by  the 
society  that  assemble  in  these  caverns. 
The  Warwick  magistrates  say,  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  London — 

"  Such  houses  are  the  general  receptacle  of  of- 
fenders. Here  the  common  vagrants  assemble  in 
great  numbers  at  nightfall,  and,  making  the  lodg- 
ing-houses the  common  centre,  traverse  their  se- 
veral beats.  I  have  no  hesitation  (says  a  public 
officer),  in  declaring  my  belief  that  the  principal 
robberies  have  been  concocted  in  a  vagrant  lodg- 
ing-house, and  rendered  effectual  tlurough  the 
agency  of  the  keepers." 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  a  boy  leaves 
the  lodging-house,  and  emerges  into  the 
open  air,  he  is  exposed  to  influences  quite 
as  deleterious  to  his  moral  and  physical 
well-being.  I  will  read  a  description  of  a 
court  which  I  have  witnessed  myself. 
Now  observe,  it  is  in  such  places  that  a 
large  mass  of  the  community  are  now 
dwelling.  In  one  of  those  courts  there 
are  three  privies  to  300  people :  in  another 
two  to  200  people.  This  is  a  statement 
made  by  a  medical  man : — 

"  In  a  place  where  these  public  privies  existed, 
scenes  of  the  most  shocking  character  were  of 
daily  occurrence.  It  would  scarcely  be  believed 
that  those  public  privies  often  stood  opposite  the 
doors  of  the  houses ;  modesty  and  decency  were 
altogether  impossible." 

But  in  a  private  house — what  a  strange 
misnomer! — is  the  boy  exposed  to  better 
influences  than  in  the  lodging-house  ? 
Very  often  several  families  are  found  in 
one  room.  That  is  a  fortunate  family 
which  has  one  room  for  itself.  Every- 
thing is  transacted  in  that  room.  Clean- 
liness is  impossible;  it  is  a  scone  of  filth, 
misery,  and  vice.  The  House  will  now,  I 
hope,  permit  me  to  pass  to  the  description 
of  a  locality  which  affords  a  fair  sample  of 
this  class  of  abodes;  for  those  children  are 
a  peculiar  race,  to  be  found  in  almost  all 
instances  in  the  most  filthy,  destitute,  un- 
known parts  of  the  metropolis — places  sel- 
dom trodden  by  persons  of  decent  habits. 

**  These  courts  and  alleys  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  uncovered  sewers,  of  gutters 
full  of  putrified  matter,  nightmen's  yards,  and  pri- 
vies, the  soil  of  which  is  openly  exposed,  and 
never  or  seldom  removed.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  poisonous  condition  in  which 
those  places  remain  during  winter  and  summer,  in 
dry  weather  and  wet,  from  the  masses  of  putrify- 
ing  matter  which  are  allowed  to  accumulate." 

Now  these  statements  are  by  no  means 
exaggerations.  I  would  not  make  such 
assertions  if  I  could  not  do  so  on  my  own 
personal  knowledge.  I  have  gone  over 
many  parts  of  those  districts,  and  have 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time 
to  the  prosecution  of  investigations  on  this 
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subject.  When,  in  1846,  I  lost  my  seat 
in  Parliament,  and  finding  myself  studiis 
fiorentem  ignohilis  oti,  I  determined  to 
explore  the  unknown  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  company  with  a  medical  man 
and  a  city  missionary,  I  have  ventured  to 
go  over  many  of  those  places,  and  I  am 
able  to  say  that  the  description  I  have 
now  given  is  below  the  truth.  And  sure 
I  am,  that  if  I  could  persuade  any  hon. 
Member  to  visit  those  disgusting  localities, 
there  would  be  no  more  need  for  argument 
or  description;  they  would  join,  one  and 
all,  in  a  general  effort  to  wipe  away  a 
state  of  things  so  disgraceful  to  the  king- 
dom, and  so  injurious  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

The  House  will  have  anticipated,  I  think, 
the  statement  of  their  physical  condition. 
The  children  are  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Aldis  :— 

"  They  are  emaciated,  pale,  and  thin,  and  in  a 
low  condition.  They  complain  of  sinking,  depres- 
sion of  the  strength,  loss  of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite 
accompanied  by  pains  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the 
body,  with  disturbed  sleep.  The  depressed  and 
low  condition  of  health  in  which  these  people  are 
always  found,  induces  habits  of  interperance,  un- 
fortunately so  common  among  them.  The  chil- 
dren are  diminutive,  pale,  squalid,  sickly,  irri- 
table; I  rarely  saw  a  child  in  a  really  healthy 
state." 

One  of  the  most  pious,  intelligent,  and 
active  clergymen  of  London,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Champncys,  of  Whitechapel,  has  told  me 
of  the  singular  aptitude  of  those  children 
to  learn.  He  could  only  attribute  it  to 
their  nervous  susceptibility,  produced  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  But  he  added,  that  while  it  would 
enable  them  to  learn  what  was  good,  the 
readiness  with  which  they  learned  what 
was  bad  was  most  alarming.  The  condi- 
tion of  those  children  is  very  peculiar. 
Their  nervous  susceptibility  is  stimulated, 
so  that  they  acquire  instruction  with  a 
promptitude  and  activity  beyond  their 
▼ears.  Their  energies  are  quick  and 
lively;  but  they  are  speedily  exhausted, 
and  come  to  a  premature  grave.  Many, 
from  the  condition  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up,  are  greatly  enfeebled; 
and  though  much  may  be  done  to  restore 
their  health  and  strength  by  giving  them 
proper  food,  and  allowing  them  to  breathe 
a  purer  air,  yet  upon  examination  it  is 
often  found  that  these  children  have  all 
3  defect  or  other  which  is  sufficient  to 
de  them  from  employment.     A  friend 

mne,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  ar- 
ed  that  if  any  of  those  children  could 


be  selected  who  were  fit  for  employment, 
they  should  be  taken  on  board  a  ship  in 
Her  Majesty's  service.  Five  were  sent  to 
be  examined;  but  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  examiner  rejected  them,  though 
they  were  the  picked  boys  of  the  school. 
But  after  those  children  had  been  for  a 
few  months  at  the  school,  where  they  were 
fed  and  brought  under  proper  care,  they 
appeared  to  be  changed.  They  became 
strengthened,  fit  for  work,  and  showed 
to  what  condition  they  may  arrive,  when 
recovered  from  the  neglect  to  which  they 
had  been  originally  abandoned.  If  they 
are  only  placed  where  they  may  breathe 
fresh  air  and  receive  a  moderate  sup- 
ply of  food,  they  will  become  as  effi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  labour  as  any 
children  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  for  the  disease  from 
which  those  children  in  their  original  con- 
dition suffered  is  of  that  kind  which  arises 
from  bad  air  and  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
sustenance.  There  is  a  school  for  such 
children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  House 
where  we  are  now  sitting;  there  thej  get 
sufficient  food;  and  they  are,  in  conse- 
quence, fit  for  any  labour  to  which  children 
can  be  put;  and  if  such  an  opportunity 
again  offers  itself  as  had  been  offered  by 
my  noble  Friend  the  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, I  have  no  doubt  that  a  number  of 
them  would  be  passed,  because  ihej 
would  be  found  fully  competent  for  the 
labour. 

Of  their  moi*al  condition  I  need  saj 
little  beyond  the  report  of  one  of  the 
schools  : — 

"  The  boys  had  been  sent  out  daily  by  drunken 
parents  to  beg  and  steal,  being  often  cruelly 
treated  if  unsuccessful :  others  were  employed  in 
vending  and  assisting  in  the  manufiusture  of  baae 
coin.  .  .  .  Another  says,  of  74  admitted  this 
year  between  8  and  14,  known  thieves,  16 ;  beg- 
gars  and  hawkers,  27.*' 

But  there  is  a  most  remarkable  statement 
made  on  the  authority  of  a  city  missionary 
in  a  district  of  the  east  of  London.  His 
house  is  the  open  resort  of  all  who  chooae 
to  come  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  ask  his  ad- 
vice. From  January  to  December  he  re- 
ceived from  these  children  and  young  per- 
sons, 2,343  visits,  averaging  334  per 
month.  Of  these,  under  ten  yean  of 
age,  there  were  2  per  cent;  under  twelve* 
0  per  cent;  above  twelve  and  under  fif- 
teen, 44  per  cent;  above  fifteen  and  un- 
der eighteen,  37  per  cent;  above  eighteen 
and  under  twcnty>two,  8  per  cent.  Of 
these  39  per  cent  voluntarily  acknowledged 
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they  had  heen  in  prison;  11  per  cent  had 
heen  in  once;  4  per  cent,  twice;  5  per 
cent,  thrice;  2  per  cent,  four  times;  1  per 
cent,  six  times;  3  per  cent,  seyen  times; 
1  per  cent,  eight  times;  2  per  cent,  ten 
times;  and  there  were  10  per  cent  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  numher  of  times. 

This  is  a  curious  picture  of  juvenile  so- 
ciety in  the  great  metropolis !  And  whence 
has  it  arisen  ?  From  various  causes  :  it 
has  arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  either  from 
the  desertion  or  the  had  example  of  pa- 
rents. In  many  instances  it  is  good  for 
the  children  that  they  have  heen  deserted; 
in  many  instances,  no  douht,  it  is  good 
that  they  have  no  parents  in  existence,  for 
not  unfrequently  they  are  misled  hy  their 
had  example— still  more  frequently  are 
they  tempted  by  necessity.  There  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  this  great  city 
who,  from  their  earliest  years,  have  never 
obtained  a  meal  except  by  begging,  or  by 
stealing,  or  by  some  avocation  of  a  ques- 
tionable kind.  Children,  in  truth,  are  en- 
couraged by  their  parents  to  that  course  of 
life.  Even  in  those  instances  where  pa- 
rents do  not  bring  up  their  children  to 
habits  of  theft,  they  take  very  good  care 
when  property  is  brought  in  of  a  suspicious 
character  to  ask  no  questions,  and  to  be- 
stow praise  for  adroitness  in  such  trans- 
actions. 

But  whence  are  the  parents  affected  ? 
A  vast  proportion  of  the  evils  which  sur- 
round them  arises  from  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion in  which  they  are  left.  The  same 
causes  which  operate  on  the  children  ope- 
rated on  the  parents  before  them — an 
irresistible  depression  of  health,  a  gradual, 
but  certain,  decline  of  the  physical  ener- 
gies, followed  by  intemperate  habits,  and  a 
hopeless  pauperism,  have  rendered  them 
utterly  reckless  of  decency,  of  comfort,  of 
regard  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wel- 
fare of  their  children,  reckless  almost  even 
of  life  itself. 

With  these  facts  under  its  notice,  the 
House  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  the 
figure  that  these  children  cut  before  the 
courts  of  the  police,  and  the  tribunals  of 
justice.  We  may  see,  from  the  reports  of 
the  metropolitan  police,  reports  drawn  up 
with  much  skill  and  accuracy,  that  in  the 
year  1847  there  were  taken  into  custody 
62,181  persons,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both 
sexes.  Of  these  20,702  were  females, 
and  41,479  were  males;  whereof  there 
were,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  15,698; 
between  ten  and  fifteen,  3,682;  under  ten, 
362.    Of  the  whole  62,000,  22,075  could 


neither  read  nor  write;  and  35,227  could 
read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly. 
I  do  not  quote  this  statement  from  any 
belief  that  mere  literary  attainments  will 
have  a  very  material  influence  in  amending 
the  conduct  of  the  young;  but  I  quote  it  to 
show  the  neglect  in  which  they  must  have 
passed  their  early  years;  the  want  of  all 
internal  or  external  discipline,  during  the 
most  impressible  period  of  life,  when  moral 
instruction  is  most  easily  communicated. 
But  mark  another  striking  statement  at  the 
close  of  the  tables;  out  of  these  62,000 
persons  taken  into  custody,  there  were  no 
less  than  28,118  who  had  no  trade,  busi- 
ness, calling,  or  occupation  whatsoever. 
They  were  merely  vagabonds  living  by 
their  wits,  wandering  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  making  the  whole  world  a 
prey  for  their  subsistence. 

Now,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  condi- 
tion of  these  children,  is  it  surprising  that 
there  should  be  such  a  mass  of  persons 
without  any  employment  ?  Thousands  in 
tattered  garments,  unable  to  read  or  write, 
known  only  as  wandering  beggars,  may 
offer  themselves  as  applicants  for  work — 
is  it  not  obvious  that,  untrained  as  they 
are,  no  one  will  engage  them,  more  espe- 
cially when  such  a  pressure  exists  that 
oftentimes  the  best  workmen  are  com- 
pelled to  sustain  a  severe  struggle  ?  Few, 
however,  make  any  application,  because 
they  are  sure  to  be  rejected.  But  it  is  a 
serious  fact,  that  so  many  thousands  should 
be  habituated  to  idleness,  or  that  diseased 
activity  which  is  the  result  of  it;  because 
they  think  that  they  have  a  necessity  for 
living  as  much  as  any  other,  and  they  take 
measures  accordingly.  Nor  may  we  dis- 
regard the  temper  of  the  times  :  the  con- 
dition of  these  persons  renders  the  state  of 
society  more  perilous  than  in  any  former 
day;  be  assured  that  the  mischief  does  not 
admit  of  delay;  the  Legislature  is  called 
on  to  make  an  immediate  effort  for  the 
mitigation,  if  not  the  total  overthrow,  of 
this  portentous  evil. 

The  statements  that  I  have  already 
made  afford  but  a  mode  of  approximating 
to  the  extent  of  the  evil;  the  records  of  the 
tribunals  and  police  courts  show  only  the 
numbers  of  those  whom  the  constable  is 
quick  enough  to  apprehend.  But  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  unseen  and  undetected 
crime;  many  breaches  of  the  public  order; 
many  injuries  to  the  peace,  property,  and 
safety  of  individuals;  and  a  great  preva- 
lence of  that  training  which  forms  these 
children  to  a  character  periloua  to  the 
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well-being  of  society.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  criminals,  in  and  about  Lon- 
don, arises  out  of  this  class;  if  wo  wero  to 
extinguish  or  greatly  improye  this  strange 
tribe,  we  should  not,  I  allow,  extinguish 
crime  altogether ;  crime  is  inseparable 
from  our  fallen  nature;  but  I  hold  that  it 
would  be  considerably  abated,  inasmuch  as 
the  large  proportion  of  it  is,  manifestly, 
the  work  of  the  classes  so  neglected,  and 
exposed,  by  their  necessities,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary force  of  temptation.  A  city  mis- 
sionary has  written  to  me,  **  I  look  on  se- 
veral parts  of  my  district  as  breeding  places 
for  prisons:*'  this  is  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  race  before  us;  and  how  can  it  well 
be  otherwise  ?  Recollect  the  condition  of 
these  children  ;  weigh  their  necessities, 
their  moral  state,  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  permitted  to 
remain.  Having  no  knowledge  of  right  or 
wrong,  except  that  which  is  begotten  in 
some  way  or  other  by  their  fears;  they 
believe  that  they  have  a  right  to  prey  on 
the  whole  world;  *'meum  and  tuum^*  de- 
pend not,  in  their  estimation,  on  law  or 
principle,  but  on  the  power  to  hold  posses- 
sion; their  needs,  so  they  conceive,  giving 
them,  not  only  a  dexterity,  but  a  claim,  in 
appropriating  the  superfluities  of  others. 
Now,  then,  let  me  implore  the  House  to 
consider  the  temptations  to  which  poor 
children,  thus  morally  provided,  are  ex- 
posed by  the  reprehensible  carelessness  of 
this  commercial  city  ;  remember  them 
living  by  their  wits,  hungry  like  ourselves, 
and  not  knowing,  from  one  hour  to  another, 
whether  they  shall  obtain  anything  for  their 
sustenance  during  the  day;  look  at  the 
temptations  which  beset  them  on  every 
side,  temptations  often  commented  on,  and 
most  justly,  in  the  police  courts,  arising 
from  the  total  want  of  care  in  the  owners 
of  property.  I  find,  that  of  the  felonies 
which  were  perpetrated  last  year  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  police, 
there  were  814  cases  of  stealing  tools,  &c., 
from  unfinished  houses  where  they  had 
been  left  by  workmen  without  any  care  or 
supervision  whatever;  that  the  number  of 
cases  of  stealing  from  carts  and  carriages 
which  had  been  left  without  any  one  to 
look  after  them  was  298;  that  the  number 
of  cases  of  theft  from  houses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  doors  being  left  open  by  the 
most  wanton  neglect  on  the  part  of  ser- 
vants and  masters  was  2,208;  and  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  theft  of  goods  ex- 


posed for  sale  at  shop-doors — and  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  recollect  how  freely  goods 
of  all  descriptions  are  so  exposed,  espe- 
cially of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  calculated 
to  tempt  the  appetite  of  hungry  children — 
of  these  cases  the  number  was  2,299. 
Now,  every  one  of  these  felonies  has  in- 
creased in  number,  with  the  exception — 
and  this  is  a  very  curious  fact — with  the 
exception  of  felonies  of  linen  exposed  to 
dry.  These  have  considerably  abated; 
and  I  hardly  hesitate  to  assert  that  this 
has  arisen  from  the  establishment  of  public 
baths  and  washhouses,  which  enable  poor 
people  to  wash  and  dry  their  clothes  by  a 
cheap  and  speedy  process,  and  keep  them 
under  proper  care  and  supervision. 

All  these  things  tend  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  a  course  that  shall  extri- 
cate these  children  from  their  present  po- 
sition, and  save  them  from  a  return  to  it. 
I,  therefore,  seek  to  prove  that  they  are  of 
such  a  singular  description  as  to  be  beyond 
any  ordinary  appliances,  requiring  a  sys- 
tem of  their  own,  unlike  all  other  children 
in  most  respects,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
their  habits  of  insubordination.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  scenes  that  invariably  occur 
on  the  opening  of  a  school  in  some  new 
locality.  I  have  heard  teachers,  who  have 
undertaken  to  open  such  schools  on  specu- 
lation— 1  do  not  mean  a  money  speculation, 
but  by  way  of  experiment — I  have  heard 
them  describe  the  roaring  and  whistling, 
the  drumming  at  the  doors,  the  rattling 
at  the  windows,  which  signalise  the  com- 
mencement of  the  academical  course.  The 
boys,  when  admitted,  oftentimes  break 
everything,  forms,  slates,  tables,  inter- 
mixing their  sport  with  occasional  fighting. 
There  is  a  school  over  the  water  well 
known,  I  believe,  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kinsale — when  it  was  first  opened,  in 
1846,  there  came  four  and  twenty  boys,  all 
furnished  with  tobacco-pipes,  who  would 
neither  learn  nor  dislodge,  but  kept  posses- 
sion of  the' room  for  several  nights.  The 
teachers  waited  with  patience,  trusting 
that  they  would  soon  be  tired  of  their 
**lark,*'  and  go  away,  having  left  the 
school  to  those  who  desired  better  things. 
Their  hope  was  fulfilled;  others  soon  sup- 
plied their  places;  and  now  the  school  is 
in  active  operation,  and  is  producing,  thank 
God,  most  beneficial  results.  In  another, 
the  onslaught  was  of  a  sterner  character; 
the  teachers  were  compelled  to  barricade 
the  doors,  and  escape  through  the  windows 
over  the  roof.  Such  is  the  character  of 
most  inaugural  meetings  of  these  schoolB; 
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a  fortnight  or  more  elapses,   in  general, 
before  order  can  be  maintained;  nor  can 
it  ever  be  introduced  without  the  highest 
exercise  of  patience  in  encountering  ob- 
stacles so  unpleasant,  and  risks  so  peculiar. 
I  heard  from  a  gentleman,  not  long  ago, 
who  had  himself  officiated  as  a  teacher, 
that  he  was  once   in  charge  of  a  class 
where  a  single  boy  was  especially  provok- 
ing.    He  bore  it  for  a  while,  but  at  last 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and,  seizing  the 
boy  by  the   neck,   gave   him  a  thorough 
good  shaking.     This  passed  off,  and  little 
was  said;  but  in  three  minutes  thereafter 
the  teacher  found  himself  prostrate  at  full 
length  on  the  ground.     The  boy,  it  seems, 
determined  to  be  avenged  for  the  insult 
which  he  considered  he  had  received,  got 
upon  the  floor,  and,  passing  between  the 
legs   of  the  teacher,    suddenly  expanded 
them,  with  a  shout  of  joy;  and  then,  hav- 
ing thrown  the  gentleman  on  his  back,  he 
returned  to  his  seat.     Now,  had  the  gen- 
tleman given  way  to  his  anger,  and  pun- 
ished the  boy  for  this  offence,  the  result 
would  probably  have  been  that  the  school 
would  have  been  broken  up;  but,  exercis- 
ing a  more  correct  judgment,  he  took  no 
notice  of  what  had  occurred.     He   saved 
his  dignity  by  assuming  that  he  had  fallen 
down,  and  the  boy,  having  obtained  his 
redress,  was  fully  satisfied — the  school  is 
now  in  effective  operation,  and  I  believe  the 
boy  is  become  a  diligent  and  obedient  pupil. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  necessary  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  police  to  preserve  a  sem- 
blance of  order.     This  necessity  gave  rise, 
in  one  instance,  to  a  remarkable   event. 
One  of  the  policemen  called  in  was  him- 
self a  philanthropist,  and  also  a  bit  of  a 
scholar;    and  he  thought  that  he  should 
most  effectually  attain  his  end  by  taking  a 
class;  he  did  so,  and  then  the  whole  school 
became  like    **  the  happy  family,"   which 
may  be  seen  any  day  in  Trafalgar- square. 
So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boys 
for  the  constable  that  they  gave  him  the 
title,  which  I  believe  he  still  retains,  of 
**King  of  the  Peelers.*'     Now,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  these  descriptions  are 
applicable  to  the  entire  class;  and  that  all 
who  institute  ragged  schools  must  be  pre- 
pared for  similar  events  and  situations — 
but  if  they  are  so  resolved,  and  exhibit  for- 
bearance, sympathy,  and  real  love  for  these 
pariahs  of  society,  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  they  will  reap  a  larger  harvest  than 
may  be  won  from  many  schools,  where  the 
children  have  been  trained  to  easier  lives 
and  in  habits  of  constant  indulgence. 


Now  look  to  another  peculiarity  which 
forms  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who 
would  proceed  by  established  methods. 
See  their  comparative  attendance  at  differ- 
ent seasons.  These  children  are  not  ac- 
customed to  ordinary  rules;  they  have 
never  been  subjected  to  domestic  disci- 
pline, and  they  have  no  notion  of  being 
forced.  They  may  be  invited,  they'  may 
be  soothed,  they  may  be  gained  by  atten- 
tion; but  in  genersd  they  will  have  their 
own  way.  I  find  that  summer  is  peculiarly 
attractive  to  them,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
during  that  season  to  obtain  an  adequate 
attendance.  They  are  drawn  away  to 
prowl  about  the  country.  Many  of  them 
go  great  distances  in  pursuit  of  something 
which  they  call  pleasure,  or  they  may  call 
profit — their  views  and  projects  are  best 
known  to  themselves — ^but,  whatever  are 
their  motives,  certain  it  is  they  are  often 
drawn  away  in  summer  to  great  distances. 
I  perceive,  from  a  report  of  the  compara- 
tive attendance  at  the  school  in  the  Broad- 
way, Westminster,  that  the  number  of 
children  who  attend  in  winter  is  200,  while 
at  the  present  season,  June,  the  average 
attendance  is  not  more  than  forty.  This 
comparatively  thin  attendance  arises  also 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  fine  weather 
tempting  them  to  remain  in  the  streets  to 
a  later  hour,  begging  or  stealing,  or  sell- 
ing the  little  articles  they  have  to  dis- 
pose of. 

If  such  be  their  habits,  the  House  will 
see  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  bind 
them  down  by  ordinary  rules,  and  make 
them  conform  to  regulations  which  are 
salutary,  and  even  palatable,  to  children 
accustomed  to  something  of  domestic  dis- 
cipline; the  class  has  been  newly  discover- 
ed, and  must  be  grappled  with  on  a  new 
system. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  say,  observe 
their  migratory  habits;  how  they  shift 
from  one  part  of  London  to  another,  and 
from  the  town  to  the  country.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  school  at  Broadwall  it  is  stated, 
that  out  of  507  boys  admitted,  very  few 
who  attended  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
remained  to  the  end  of  it.  One  of  the 
city  missionaries,  stationed  in  Westminster, 
has  assured  me  that  one-fourth  of  the 
population  in  his  district  migrate  every 
month.  Why,  what  can  you  do,  with  your 
ordinary  rules  and  traditional  methods,  in 
the  management  of  such  people  ?  Nothing 
— ^you  must  hold  out  to  them  some  induce- 
ment to  break  their  habits.  Government, 
I  must  think,  knowmg  the  nature  of  this 
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class,  and  knowing  also  that  it  has  sprung 
from  our  neglect,  and  the  neglect  of  our 
fathers,  is  in  duty  hound  either  to  remove 
the  temptations  to  which  these  children 
are  exposed,  or  render  them  less  attrac- 
tive, or  enable  the  youngsters,  by  the  hope 
of  recompense,  to  resist  the  temptations  so 
freely  thrown  in  their  path.  Their  whole 
mode  of  life  is  perplexing,  and  defies  all 
existing  agency.  Observe,  they  can  come 
to  the  schools  only  in  the  evening.  It  is 
to  no  purpose  to  open  a  day-school,  unless 
we  also  provide  the  food;  and  this  addition 
inflicts  a  vast  augmentation  of  expense. 
During  the  morning  they  are  engaged  in 
various  avocations  to  obtain  the  sustenance 
necessary  for  the  day;  but  this  obligation 
alone  is  sufficient  to  take  them  out  of  the 
category  of  those  children,  who  can  sub- 
mit to  regularity  of  attendance,  and  con- 
form to  canonical  hours. 

Now,  Sir,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this 
case,  the  case  of  these  many  thousands  of 
children,  I  have  heard  a  variety  of  propo- 
sitions; but  I  cannot  concur  in  any  one  of 
them.  I  have  heard  it  said,  in  the  first 
place,  that  schools  should  be  erected,  and 
some  system  introduced  of  national  educa- 
tion. Now,  this  cannot  be  undertaken, 
because  the  very  instant  any  one  proposes 
such  a  measure,  the  vexata  questio  is  rais- 
ed, as  to  how  children  should  be  trained — 
whether  by  a  secular  or  a  religious  educa- 
tion— and,  if  by  a  religious  education,  what 
sort  of  religion,  whether  that  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  of  a  mixed  character — and 
while  we  are  discussing  what  we  shall  do 
on  these  questions,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  the  children  are  rising  up  into 
the  ranks  of  thieves,  and  perhaps  mur- 
derers. 

Nor  can  wo  at  once  undertake  to  estab- 
lish schools  of  this  description.  We  must 
first  consider  a  new  clement ;  we  must 
consider  the  expediency  and  the  practica- 
bility of  not  only  teaching  but  feeding  the 
pupUs.  It  is  a  novel  matter,  and  one  of 
great  importance. 

I  must  again  repeat,  in  reference  to  the 
proposition  of  erecting  such  schools,  that 
we  have  no  existing  agencies  by  which 
thc^  may  be  superintended  and  controlled. 
The  Church  has  none;  she  is  far  too  feeble 
amid  the  larger  populations.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Society  have  none;  the  Na- 
tional Society  is  alike  powerless.  It  is 
dear  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  into  the 
schools  already  established;  if  they  were 
so,  their  admission  would  be  followed  by 
the  withdrawal    of   the    "respectable  '* 
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children — such  is  the  term.  The  parents 
of  a  better  class  would  shrink,  and  not 
reprehensibly,  from  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical contamination  of  these  wretched  out- 
casts. 

It  is  next  proposed,  that  grants  may  bo 
made  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  schools 
established,  subject  to  an  inspection.  Now, 
no  doubt,  if  such  schools  were  established, 
they  would  do  a  certain  degree  of  good;  but 
it  would  be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  evil 
which  prevails.  In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  an  inspector  capable  of 
estimating  the  character  and  value  of  all 
the  difficulties  and  dilemmas  to  which 
these  schools  would  be  exposed;  they  could 
never  bo  conformed  to  his  notions  of  disci- 
pline. And  neither  of  these  plans  would 
meet  the  difficulty  of  determining  how  these 
children  were  to  be  disposed  of  after  they 
are  educated.  We  should  still  have  the 
same  mass  of  unemployed  poor,  still  the 
same  temptations,  and  still  the  same  im- 
possibility of  resisting  them.  Now,  the 
third  plan  which  I  have  heard  proposed  is, 
the  erection  of  a  large  barrack  at  some 
distance  from  London,  at  which  the  great 
mass  of  these  children  should  receive  their 
education.  This  is  designated  the  hospital 
system.  Now,  this  has  been  tried  to  a 
great  extent  in  Scotland,  and  has  been 
found  most  injurious,  bringing  up  the  chil- 
dren, as  it  does,  in  a  modo  of  life  which  is 
in  no  respect  their  mode  of  life  in  after 
years ;  abstracting  them  for  three  or  four 
years  from  all  connexion  with  home,  and 
from  all  domestic  relations,  and  training 
them  exclusively  within  four  walls.  It 
has  been  found  in  all  instances — in  the 
workhouse  schools  and  elsewhere — rerr 
far  from  answering  the  purposes  for  whicn 
such  institutions  are  established. 

But  I  entertain  another  very  strong  ob- 
jection to  a  wholesale  removal  of  the  chil- 
dren from  home,  carrying  them  far  away» 
and  shutting  them  up  in  some  large  recep- 
tacle. No  doubt,  in  many  instances,  it 
would  be  better  if  the  children  were  re- 
moved from  their  parents — it  would  often 
be  better  if  they  had  no  parents  at  all;  bat 
I  must  lay  it  down  as  a  general  mle  that 
home  discipline,  however  imperfSBct,  is  of 
a  beneficial  character,  and  cannot  be  sap- 
plied  by  any  other  system  employed  else- 
where. We  must  also  recollect,  that  one 
great  object  of  instituting  these  schools  is 
to  produce  a  proportionate  effect  upon  the 
parents  of  the  children,   thdr  remTes, 
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friends,  and  associates.  In  most  instances, 
it  has  been  found  almost  yain  to  attempt 
the  reformation  of  adults  by  direct  efforts. 
It  has  been  tried  in  yarious  ways.  In 
our  prison  discipline  ingenuity  is  at  a  stand- 
still to  discover  by  what  means  we  can 
effect  the  permanent  reformation  of  delin- 
quents of  riper  years.  They  have  been 
found,  in  most  instances,  altogether  inac- 
cessible to  the  labours  of  the  clergyman 
and  the  missionary.  But  very  frequently 
an  approach  to  them  is  open  through  the 
medium  of  the  children.  I  could  mention 
hundreds  of  instances  where  the  example 
of  children  has  brought  the  parents,  by 
shame  or  precept,  to  habits  of  decency 
and  order;  and  I  feel  confident  that  if  we 
had  the  means  of  extending  this  system, 
and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  benefit  to 
such  parties  from  the  reformation  of  their 
lives)  we  should  be  able  to  produce  the 
most  striking  and  permanent  effects  upon 
many  abandoned  localities  within  this  vast 
metropolis. 

Now,  to  meet  the  many  difficulties  I 
have  referred  to,  there  has  been  set  up,  at 
yarious  intervals,  the  system  of  ragged 
schools.  Many,  I  dare  say,  may  take  ex- 
ception to  the  name.  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  by  attempting  to  prove  the  value 
and  efficacy  of  the  title.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  I  know  many  instances  where 
the  name,  so  far  from  being  repulsive,  has 
been  attractive  to  that  very  peculiar  class; 
and,  though  it  designates  those  whom  we 
receive,  it  does  not  always  designate  those 
whom  we  turn  out.  They  are  received 
ragged,  but  they  are  turned  out  clothed — 
they  are  received  as  heathens,  and  in 
many  instances,  I  thank  God,  they  go  out 
Christians.  Many  such  schools  have  been 
established,  not  only  in  London  but  in 
other  parts  of  England.  They  have  proved 
themselves,  thereby,  to  be  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times ;  for  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  founded  recommend 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
are  most  conversant  with  the  class.  But 
to  proceed ;  the  number  of  ragged  schools 
in  London  and  neighbourhood  is  now 
about  sixty.  The  number  of  children  who 
pass  through  them — including  those  who 
attend  on  Sunday  —  is  estimated  at 
10,000.  This  is  not  the  average  attend- 
ance, because  the  greater  number  attend 
only  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  position  of  these  schools,  and  their 
mode  of  government,  should  next  be  stated 
to  the  House.  They  are  generally  planted 
in  some  miserable  locality  ;  we  are  fortu- 


nate enough,  in  a  few  instances,  to  obtain 
a  good  room ;  in  one  or  two  a  room  has 
been  erected  at  the  expense  of  some  chari- 
table person ;  in  others  we  are  obliged  to 
rest  content  with  converted  stables,  and 
such  like  inconvenient  places.  They  are 
opened,  generally,  every  evening  at  six 
o  clock ;  the  teachers  are  in  some  cases 
voluntary,  in  others  they  are  paid.  The 
children  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
cast  accounts;  and  are  carefuUy  trained  in 
the  great  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  promoters  of  these  schools 
have  been  beset  by  a  variety  of  difficulties; 
they  have  been  discouraged  by  want  of 
funds,  and  all  those  manifold  and  divers 
failures  that  wait  on  every  novel  and  in- 
fant institution ;  but  they  have,  neverthe- 
less, had  greater  success  than  they  had  at 
first  presumed  to  anticipate.  They  have 
obtained    situations    for    many    of    their 

Supils,  and  in  no  instance  have  any  been 
ismissed  for  bad  conduct  in  service. 
These  schools  are  conducted  altogether  on 
a  very  wide  basis :  the  teachers  consist  of 
various  denominations  of  Dissenters,  as 
weU  as  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
upon  the  committees  Dissenting  ministers 
and  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
unite  in  the  most  hearty  co-operation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to 
attend  the  periodical  meetings,  where  all 
ecclesiastictd  differences  are  sunk;  and  all 
are  pleased  at  seeing  the  plant  thrive 
under  their  care. 

An  hon.  Member  asks  me  "  What  is 
the  religious  teaching?**  I  reply,  that  all 
these  schools  are  under  local  committees. 
There  is  a  cen'lral  committee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  and  which  holds  its  meetings 
in  Exeter  Hall,  but  it  imposes  no  condi- 
tions upon  those  schools  that  are  in  union 
with  it.  We  require  no  more,  but  in  this 
we  are  positive,  than  that  the  Bible  should 
be  used  in  all  its  integrity.  These  meet- 
ings are  held  once  a  quarter,  for  the  pur- 
pose, amoitgst  others,  of  collecting  funds, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  and  distributing  them 
amongst  the  schools;  but  we  leave  it  to  the 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Dissenting  ministers  and  other  teachers 
to  attend  to  the  religious  instruction. 

We  must  take  good  care,  in  whatever 
we  do  for  the  advancement  of  this  system, 
to  do  nothing  that  shall  damp  or  discourage 
the  voluntary  principle ;  but  though  it  may 
not  be  damped,  it  must  be  stimulated,  as, 
unaided  and  by  itself,  it  is  quite  inadequate 
to  the  purpose.  We  must  rely  on  the  local 
agency  of  the  yarious  districts,  and  the 
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hearty  and  eflfective  co-operation  of  the 
small  tradesmen  in  the  vicinitj;  the  office 
is  at  first  so  physically  offensive,  and,  for 
a  long  time,  so  morally  disheartening,  that 
ordinary  service  is  unequal  to  the  task. 

The  system,  however,  must,  as  I  have 
said,  he  stimulated — and  the  proposition 
which  I  make  to  the  Government  is  this — 
That  the  Government  should  agree  to  take 
every  year  from  these  schools  a  numher  of 
children,  say  1,000 — 500  hoys  and  the 
same  numher  of  girls  —  and  transplant 
them  at  the  puhlic  expense  to  Her  Majes- 
ty's colonies  in  South  Australia.  When  I 
make  this  proposition,  of  course  I  do  not 
do  so  in  a  dictatorial  manner;  and  if  the 
Government  only  accede  to  it,  they  may 
vary  it  in  detail  precisely  as  they  please. 
I  mention  South  Australia,  hecause  in  that 
colony  there  is  at  this  moment  the  greatest 
demand  for  lahour.  I  propose  too  that 
the  removal  of  the  children  to  that  colony 
shall  be  the  reward  of  good  conduct,  and 
that  they  shall  have  a  certain  amount  of 
education;  the  test  of  that  amount  may  be 
left  to  the  Government,  but  of  course  with 
children  of  that  class  or  condition  the  des- 
tiny for  which  they  are  intended  must  be 
looked  to.  It  will  not  be  necessary  that 
the  test  should  be  of  very  high  literary  at- 
tainments; our  object  is  rather  to  produce 
moral  habits  by  moral  inducements.  Nor 
do  I  wish  to  assign  any  particular  period 
for  them  to  be  at  the  school — so  that  they 
can  fulfil  the  test  imposed,  I  desire  that 
their  removal  should  be  the  reward  of  good 
conduct;  this  is  all  that  can  be  required. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  scheme  will  bo 
indescribable.  1  am  quite  convinced,  from 
all  the  inquiry  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
that  it  will  produce  a  serious  and  perma- 
nent benefit  upon  the  whole  population  of 
the  country.  When  people  see  that  their 
money  will  issue  in  something  practicable, 
should  these  schools  be  instituted,  and  that 
the  children  will  be  decently  trained,  and 
afterwards  removed  from  vice  and  tempta- 
tion to  some  place  where  they  may  conduct 
themselves  like  honest  citizens,  they  will 
contribute  largely  to  establish  many  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  metropolis — 
let  us  look  then  to  the  effect  it  will  have 
upon  the  children  themselves;  miserable, 
ignorant,  and  forgotten  as  they  are,  those 
children,  nevertheless,  before  they  have 
passed  three  months  at  these  schools, 
begin  to  aspire  to  better  things.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary 
was  good  enough  to  accompany  me  some 
time  ago  to  one  of  these  schools.    It  was 


during  working  time ;  but  had  it  not  been 
so,  and  had  the  children  been  at  liberty  to 
run  about,  I  doubt  not,  that,  knowing  the 
dignity  of  my  right  hon.  Friend's  station 
and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  they  would 
have  beset  him  with  applications  to  be  sent 
to  sea  or  to  some  one  of  the  colonies.  If 
therefore  you  will  hold  out  to  those  chil- 
dren as  the  reward  of  good  conduct  that 
which  they  desire — a  removal  from  scenes 
which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate,  to  others 
where  they  can  enjoy  their  existence — you 
will  make  the  children  eager  by  good  con- 
duct to  obtain  such  a  boon.  There  are, 
be  assured,  amongst  the  children,  guilty 
and  disgusting  as  they  are,  many  thou- 
sands who  if  opportunites  are  given  them, 
will  walk  in  all  the  dignity  of  honest  men 
and  Christian  citizens. 

But  at  present  they  are  like  tribes  of 
lawless  freebooters,  bound  by  no  obliga- 
tions, and  utterly  ignorant  or  utterly  re- 
gardless of  social  duties.  They  trust  to 
their  skill,  not  to  their  honesty ;  gain  their 
livelihood  by  theft,  and  consider  the  whole 
world  as  their  legitimate  prey.  With 
them  there  is  no  sense  of  shame;  nor  is 
imprisonment  viewed  as  a  disgrace.  In 
many  instances  it  has  occurred  that  after 
a  boy  has  been  a  short  time  at  one  of  these 
schools  he  suddenly  disappears.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks  he  comes  back  to  the 
very  spot  in  the  school  where  he  sat  when 
he  was  last  there.  The  master,  going  up 
to  him  says,  **  My  boy,  where  have  you 
been?"  The  boy  answera,  **  Very  sorry 
Sir,  I  could  not  come  before,  but  I  have 
had  three  weeks  at  Bridewell."  Now 
this  has  happened  repeatedly.  Going  to 
prison  is  with  those  children  the  ordin- 
ary lot  of  humanity — they  look  upon  it 
as  a  grievous  act  of  oppression,  and  when 
they  come  to  school  they  speak  of  it  as 
one  gentleman  would  tell  his  wrongs  to 
another.  But,  in  the  course  of  time,  their 
hearts  become  alive  to  better  things; 
knowing  how  low  they  have  fallen  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  they  desire  to  be  re- 
moved to  other  scenes;  and  then  it  is  that, 
if  inducements  are  held  out  to  them  to 
hope — and  God  knows  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  a  human  creature  without  Lope-^ 
they  would  rise  into  the  dignity  of  man, 
and  acknowledge  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  them  by  the  great  goodness  of  Pro¥i- 
dcnce.  I  consider  also  that  much  bene- 
ficial effect  will  be  derived  from  the  parents 
seeing  that  something  will  be  gained  bj 
the  good  conduct  of  their  children.  Their 
motives  must  not  be  scanned  too  narrowlj. 
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Hon.  Members  should  not  judge  them  alto- 
gether by  their  own;  these  parents,  no 
doubt,  think  more  of  the  temporal  than  the 
moral  welfare  of  their  children,  and  will 
thus  bo  influenced  by  temporal  considera- 
tions; it  is,  neyertheless,  a  step  towards 
amendment,  and  will,  unquestionably,  pro*- 
duce  an  extensive  and  healing  effect. 

But  it  may  urged,  is  your  plan  feasible  ? 
I  reply,  that  it  is  a  practical  proposition, 
and  beneficial  alike  to  the  condition  of  the 
colonies.  Hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cunin^r- 
hame,  of  Port  Philip,  before  the  Lord  a' 
Committee  on  Emigration :— 

**  The  want  of  labour  is  by  fiir  the  gil5.itcst  im- 
pediment to  the  progress  of  the  colony,  either  so- 
cial or  pecuniary Four  years  havt- 

now  elapsed,  during  which  there  has  been  scarcely 
any  emigration.  In  the  year  1844  there  were 
about  1,400  people  sent  out ;  but,  with  that  ex- 
ception, emigration  has  been  at  a  stand-still.  The 
result  is,  that  not  only  is  labour  extremely  deai\ 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  got  at  all.  Tho. 
wool  is  worse  got  up,  and  everything  but  wool- 
growing  is  at  a  perfect  stand-still  from  want  of 
labour.  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  Port  Philip 
alone  the  value  of  the  wool  has  been  deteriorated 
to  the  value  of  40,000/.  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  hands  upon  the  last  wool-clip  alone^" 

Further  on  the  same  witness  said — 

"  The  colony  will  absorb  many  more  than  wo 
could  count  upon  for  future  years.  At  present 
there  is  not  merely  a  want  of  the  regular  annual 
supply  which  is  demanded  by  the  annual  increa^t^ 
of  both  sheep  and  cattle,  but  there  is  a  deficient 
supply  of  three  years  to  make  up.  Many  colonists 
have  not  built  houses,  nor  fenced  paddocks,  nor 
made  any  improvements,  owing  to  the  want  of 
labour.  I  think  that,  if  8,000  statute  adults  wero 
introduced  into  Port  Philip  just  now,  the  whole  of 
them  would  be  absorbed  at  good  wages,  and  with 
abundant  rations  ;  .  .  .  and  that  for  three  or 
four  years  to  come  4,000  or  5,000  might  be  re- 
ceived each  year." 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  Government 
would  take  these  poor  children  and  trans- 
plant some  of  them  every  year.  I  will  not 
quarrel  about  the  colony,  for  I  am  quito 
sure  that  under  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
the  noble  Lord  they  will  be  fully  protected. 
Mr.  Cuninghame  continued — 

"  We  can  employ  any  species  of  labour,  because 
shepherding  is  not  an  exhausting  or  fatiguing 
operation." 

Exactly  the  labour  for  these  children,  and 
it  is  to  tbis  kind  of  work  that  I  propose  to 
send  the  lads  who  shall  have  exceeded  their 
fourteenth  year.  As  to  the  condition  of 
the  settled  emigrants,  the  same  gentleman 
also  said — 

"  Many  instances  have  occurred  of  the  chanjry 
of  labourers   into    proprietors.     I  believe   that, 
amongst  steady  and  intelligent  men  to  set  up  f<»r  i 
themselves  after  from  five  to  eight  years  of  la-  j 
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bour  is  the  rule ;  and  to  fail  in  domg  so  the  ex- 
ception." 

In  the  Times  of  the  20th  of  May,  1848,  I 
find  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
dated  Sydney,  January  8  : — 

"  You  must  strain  every  nerve  to  send  us  re- 
lief, for  fully  three-fourths  of  the  5,000  emigrants 
now  coming  out  will  be  instantly  absorbed  on  land- 
ing, for  domestic  servants  in  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
&c." 

Observe,  I  do  not  propose  to  send  them 
out  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  have  a 
statement  which  has  been  made  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  colonies.  He  says,  that  for  every 
1 ,000  sheep  three  persons  at  least  are  re- 
quired, with  wages  of  20^.  a  year  and 
weekly  rations  of  101b.  beef,  121b.  of 
flour,  2  lb.  of  sugar,  quarter  of  a  lb.  of 
tea,  and  a  house;  thus  at  a  station  of 
5,000  sheep,  fifteen  men  and  boys  would 
be  required.  Taking  the  number  of  farms 
and  stations  at  4,000,  and  the  number  of 
servants  in  the  bush  at  12,000,  this  would 
make  at  each  station  but  three,  not  one- 
half  of  what  is  necessary.  Three,  then, 
to  each  station  would  take  at  once  12,000; 
if,  then,  1,000  were  sent  annually,  it  would 
be  to  each  station  only  one  every  four 
years. 

So  much  for  the  boys;  now  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  we  could  dispose  of  females  far 
more  easily;  the  demand,  indeed,  for  them 
as  domestic  servants  is  so  great,  that  a 
gentleman  told  me  that  when  he  quitted 
the  colony,  as  he  came  down  to  the  shore 
to  embark,  he  found  a  young  girl  who  had 
just  landed;  and  so  eager  were  five  gentle- 
men to  engage  her  as  lady's  maid  to  their 
wives,  that  she,  knowing  how  valuable  her 
services  were,  refused  to  take  less  than  501, 
a  year.  Now  these  poor  girls,  above  four- 
teen years  of  age,  whom  w*e  see  standing 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  filthy  and 
wretched,  selling  oranges,  matches,  and 
ten  thousand  other  things,  many  of  whom 
come  every  evening  to  the  ragged  schools, 
would  be  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of 
being  sent  to  another  country.  When  the 
House  considers  that  the  males  in  Port 
Philip  are  to  the  females  in  a  frightfully 
large  proportion,  how  can  they  hesitate  to 
believe  that,  if  20,000  of  these  miserable 
and  distressed  girls  were  transplanted  to 
that  settlement,  they  would  at  once  be  dis- 
posed of  to  advantage  ?  And  what  does  the 
House  think  is  the  excess  in  England  of 
females  over  males,  according  to  the  last 
census?  No  loss  than  358,159.  With 
such  a  disproportion,  then,  at  Port  Philip, 
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can  you  doubt,  if  you  will  thus  undertake 
the  proposition  I  suggest,  that  no  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  disposing  of  all  those 
young  women  whom  you  will  thus  trans- 
plant from  a  life  of  misery  to  one  of  happi- 
'  ness  and  honour  ? 

The  Emigration  Commissioners  see  no 
difficulty  in  the  plan;  they  seem  to  think, 
so  far  as  I  am  at  liberty  to  quote  them, 
that  the  scheme  is  perfectly  practicable, 
and  requires  nothing  to  carry  it  out  but  a 
hearty  determination.  I  trust  that  I  shall 
not  be  met  by  an  answer,  that  my  proposi- 
tion for  those  schools  must  be  made  for 
eyery  other  school  where  the  poor  may  be 
educated,  and  so  a  system  be  begun  of  al- 
most indefinite  expense.  In  the  first  place,. 
I  have  proved  that  these  schools,  and  the 
children  in  them,  are  most  peculiar — pecu- 
liar in  their  quality,  and  requiring  a  pecu- 
liar remedy.  If  you  take,  for  instance, 
the  whole  average  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren, which  is  about  4,000,  and  try  it  by 
the  scale  of  crime  and  destitution  I  have 
mentioned  before,  you  will  conclude  that 
of  that  number  nearly  1,700  will  have  pas- 
sed through  the  prisons,  and  1,800  will 
have  lost  one  or  both  parents. 

In  the  next  place,  I  doubt  not  that,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  it  is  a  real  eco- 
nomy. I  have  hero  a  letter  from  a  most 
intelligent  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  prison  at  Edinburgh;  now, 
attend  to  his  words  : — **  In  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Industrial  School;  '* — and  here  the  word 
**  industrial  "  recalls  to  my  mind  a  part  of 
our  system  to  which  I  must  allude.  We 
have  established  in  some  of  these  schools, 
industrial  classes;  and  with  the  happiest 
effect.  I  am  strongly  of.  opinion  that  in 
every  school  where  children  are  educated, 
who  are  hereafter  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  some  portion  of 
the  day  or  the  week  should  be  devoted  to 
occupations  of  industry.  Now,  if  it  be  de- 
sirable for  ordinary  children,  it  is  doubly 
80  for  those  to  whom  new  notions  must  be 
imparted — notions  that,  when  reclaimed 
from  a  lawless  and  wandering  life,  they 
will  find  industry  to  be  both  beneficial  and 
honourable.  These  industrial  classes  have, 
in  fact,  obtained  the  greatest  success;  and 
labour,  which,  in  other  situations  is  regard- 
ed as  a  penalty,  is  here  considered  as  a  re- 
oompence.  In  the  school  at  Westminster 
wo  inculcate  this  both  by  precept  and  by 
practice;  the  children  are  received  naked 
—naked  certainly,  unless  the  beastly  rags 
about  them  can  bo  dignified  by  the  name 


of  clothing — and  they  are  told,  when  fiir* 
nished  with  the  raw  material,  "  you  shall 
learn  to  make  your  own  things,  and  what- 
ever you  can  make  for  yourselves  shall  be 
your  own;  **  industry  is  thereby  greatly 
stimulated — they  are  divided  into  tailors 
and  shoemakers;  the  tailors  make  clothes 
for  themselves  and  then  for  their  compan- 
ions, and  the  shoemakers  return  the  com- 
pliment. But  this  is  Mr.  Smith's  let- 
ler  :  — 

"  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Industrial  Ragged  School,  that  I 
would  inform  them  what  had  been  the  effect  of 
the  schools  on  juvenile  crime,  it  affords  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  say,  that  the  number  of  commit- 
ments to  prison,  of  boys  of  13  years  old  imd 
under,  was  about  50  per  cent  less  in  three  months 
ended  March  last  than  in  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  the  last  year  ;  and  that  I  think  this  moet 
gratifying  circumstance  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  ragged  schools.  It  may  be 
well  for  the  public  to  know,  that  if  6L  a  year  be 
not  paid  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  a 
little  boy  at  the  ragged  school,  11/.  a  year  will 
probably  have  to  be  paid  for  him  at  the  prison  in 
Edinburgh,  or  17^  a  year  in  the  general  prison 
in  Perth." 

Is  the  House  aware  of  the  oostliness  of 
crime  to  the  country  ?  Suppose,  now,  you 
vote  20,000/.  a  year  for  the  ragged  schools 
of  the  metropolis,  or  100,000/.  a  year  for 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom; and  this  sum,  remember,  will  elioit 
200,000/.  at  least  in  addition,  from  priyate 
persons,  public  bodies,  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties— compare  that  grant  of  100,0001.  a 
year  with  the  expenses  of  preventing  aad 
punishing  crime;  and  see  at  once  the 
true  economy  of  the  proposed  plan.  The 
expense  of  Parkhurst  prison  in  the 
year  1847  was  14,349/.;  of  Pentonville, 
18,307/.  The  total  expense  of  prosecu- 
tions, removal,  and  subsistence  of  convicts, 
formerly  paid  out  of  county  rates,  is 
348,000/.  a  year.  I  hear  some  one  ob« 
serve,  '*  that  item  is  for  the  punishment  of 
adults;  "  why,  to  be  sure  it  is;  but  is  it 
not  in  infancy  that  the  seed  is  sown  ?  ia 
not  the  child  the  prototype  of  the  man  ? 
But  1  anticipated  such  a  objection,  and  I 
put,  therefore,  this  question  to  some  of  the 
most  experienced  missionaries :  "  Does  it 
frequently  occur  that  a  man,  haidng  reach- 
ed the  age  of  20  years  untainted  by  crime, 
afterwards  becomes  an  established  delin- 
quent? "  The  answer  was,  *•  Barely ;  in 
very  few  instances,  except  under  the  pres- 
sure of  peculiar  circumstances,  do  persons 
of  that  age  betake  themselves,  for  the  first 
time,  to  evil  courses."  It  is  principal] j 
in    childhood,    no     doubti    tiliat    vicious 
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habits  are  formed,  and  take  root;  and 
it  is  in  childhood  that  we  must  hope 
for  successful  prevention.  But  to  return 
to  the  expense.  The  expenditure  of 
county  gaols  for  1846  was  147,145^;  of 
county  houses  of  correction,  160,841?. 
The  rural  police  cost,  in  1846,  in  those 
counties  which  had  adopted  it,  180,000?. 
The  metropolitan  police,  in  1845,  cost 
363,164?.;  these,  with  other  items,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  more  than  a  million  a  year 
for  the  repression  of  crime.  I  do  not  ask 
for  that  sum  towards  the  object  I  have  in 
view;  but  I  am  sure,  that  if  you  vigor- 
ously attack  the  whole  mass  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, the  mass  of  adult  crime  will 
speedily  be  reduced  in  a  very  striking  pro- 
portion. There  is  one  item  of  expenditure 
of  9,600?.  in  prosecutions  for  coining,  which 
is  worthy  of  attention;  for  in  these  cases 
of  coining  and  uttering  bad  money,  chil- 
dren are  almost  exclusively  employed.  I 
am  informed  that  there  are  more  children 
engaged  in  fabricating  and  uttering  l^se 
coin  in  the  large  towns  of  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  as  well  as  Lon- 
don, than  in  almost  any  other  way  in  which 
the  revenue  is  cheated,  and  society  injured; 
and  this  sum  of  9,600?.  is  nearly  one  half 
of  all  that  I  require  for  the  removal  of 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  mischief. 

Sir,  1  have  not  in  the  statement  that  1 
have  just  made  to  the  House,  enumerated 
the  various  cities  and  towns  where  a  simi- 
lar condition  prevails  of  the  labouring 
population.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
almost  every  densely  inhabited  district, 
you  may  discover  similar  evils  and  similar 
consequences :  the  details  and  arguments 
applicable  to  London,  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, applicable  to  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Bath,  and  other  large 
cities.  In  many  of  these  towns  ragged 
schools  have  been  set  up,  and  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  One  only  I 
must  specify,  because  no  one,  in  handling 
the  subject  of  these  schools,  may  pass 
over  the  one  established  in  Aberdeen,  and 
the  admirable  exertions  of  Mr.  Sheriff 
Watson.  Here  is  a  singular  proof  of  full 
and  unqualified  success.  The  report  for 
1847  concludes: — 

"  The  Committee  congratulate  themselves  and 
the  community  on  the  lightness  of  their  labours. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  juTenile  vagrancy 
has  been  entirely  prevented,  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency greatly  diminished,  by  the  sole  instrumen- 
tality of  the  schools  of  industry;  and  the  Com- 
mittee earnestly  recommend  the  support  of  those 
crime«preventing  institutions  to  the  benevolence 
of  the  public.     In  every  point  of  view,  social, 


moral,  and  religious,  they  are  deserving  of  coun- 
tenance; they  free  the  town  and  country  of  an 
intolerable  nuisance— they  increase  the  security 
of  property  by  diminishing  the  number  of  depre- 
dators— they  relieve  the  wants  of  the  children  of 
destitution — and,  above  all,  they  train  these  des- 
titute ones  to  habits  of  decency  and  order,  and  in- 
culcate that  knowledge  which,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  maketh  wise  unto  salvation." 

1  do  not  assert  that  such  a  result  is 
practicable  in  the  metropolis;  the  surface 
is  too  large,  and  the  population  too  various 
in  its  character,  and  shifting  in  its  habits, 
to  admit  of  equal  success;  but  in  propor- 
tion and  degree  the  same  issue  will  be 
ours.  1  doubt  not  that,  if  the  House  will 
take  upon  itself  at  first  the  moderate  ex- 
periments 1  now  recommend,  it  will  find 
that,  in  a  short  time,  the  example  will  be 
followed  by  parishes,  by  societies,  by  indi- 
viduals, and  by  private  and  public  combi- 
nations, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  same  remedial  measures  on  an 
extended  scale.  The  whole  that  we  seek 
may  lie  beyond  our  reach,  but  something 
at  least  will  be  speedily  attained. 

It  will  be  something  to  have  rolled  back 
the  reproach  from  London,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  almost  countless  wealth,  abun- 
dant professions  and  appliances  of  religion, 
with  every  facility,  and  lacking  nothing 
but  the  will  to  benefit  her  children,  she 
should  have  so  long  endured  an  exhibition 
of  juvenile  depravity  and  suffering,  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  any  State  of  equal 
importance  and  power.  Should  w^  fail  to 
attain  the  summit  of  our  hopes,  we  shall 
at  least  have  wiped  out  the  charge  of  in- 
difference to  such  mighty  duties. 

It  will  be  something  to  have  conferred  a 
benefit  both  on  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  by  the  transplantation  of  thou- 
sands of  children  untainted  by  crime,  nay, 
more,  trained  in  the  habits  of  industry  and 
virtue,  from  places  where  they  seemed 
doomed  to  inevitable  idleness,  and  conse- 
quently to  misery  and  sin — the  transplan- 
tation, I  say,  to  regions  in  rivalry  for  their 
labour,  and  abundant  in  assurances  of  re*, 
ward.  Thus  they  will  bless  alike  the  land 
of  their  birth  and  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion— the  boys,  rescued  from  pernicious 
vagrancy,  will  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  honest 
labour;  and  the  girls,  not  recovered,  thank 
God,  but  saved  altogether  from  prostitu- 
tion, will  walk  in  the  happy  and  holy  dig- 
nity of  wives  and  mothers. 

It  will  be  something  to  have  established 

a  new  principle  of  colonisation;    and  no 

longer  regarding  it  merely  as  the  drainage 

of  our  jails,  or  the  outlet  for  the  offscour- 
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ing  of  the  feeble,  the  mischievous,  or  the 
distressed,  to  hold  it  up  as  an  object  of 
ambition,  the  recompense  of  moral  exer- 
tion. Governments  bear  the  sword;  they 
may  also  bear  the  olive  branch;  they  are 
sent  "for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers;" 
but  henceforward  they  may  obey  the  apos- 
toKcal  precept,  and  be  **  for  the  praise  of 
them  that  do  well." 

It  will  be  something  that  the  State,  vio- 
lating no  principle,  trenching  on  no  right, 
yielding  to  no  compromise,  and  incurring 
no  unseen  responsibility,  will  appear  as  re- 
solute to  prevent  as  to  chastise  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  She  will  anticipate  the 
jailer  and  the  hangman ;  and  we,  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  w^ho  are  suffer- 
ing justly  the  sins  of  our  fathers,  for  we 
have  made  them  our  own,  will,  under  God's 
blessing,  take  good  care  not  to  transmit 
them  to  our  own  posterity. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  something  that,  leaving 
the  higher  and  more  ambitious  speculations 
of  commerce  and  politics,  we  have  lent  an 
open  car  and  a  willing  heart  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  common  Saviour — gone  into 
the  highways  and  hedges,  and  dived  into 
the  foulest  recesses  of  vice  and  misery,  to 
rescue  a  host  of  naked,  dirty,  starving, 
and  ignorant  children,  and  drag  them,  in 
mercy,  to  the  upper  world,  there,  by  God*s 
grace,  to  thrive  in  the  light  and  warmth  of 
the  everlasting  gospel.  This  will  have 
been  your  work;  and  God  grant  that  you 
may  have  your  reward,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  enlarged  happiness,  and  in  the  har- 
vest of  a  wise,  united,  and  understanding 
people  !  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
moving — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  that  means  bo  annually 
provided  for  the  voluntary  Emigration,  to  some 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonies,  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  schools  ordinarily  called 
*  llaggcd  Schools/  in  and  about  the  Metropolis." 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  seconded  the 
Motion.  He  felt  it  unnecessary  to  tres- 
pass on  the  time  of  the  House,  after  the 
admirable  speech  which  they  had  heard 
from  his  noble  Friend.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  views  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
and  to  the  respect  which  the  noble  Lord, 
and  any  opinions  emanating  from  him  were 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  House,  he 
would  have  preferred  that  the  proposed 
remedy  should  not  be  confined  to  the  me- 
tropolis alone,  but  that  it  should  be  extend- 
ed at  once  to  all  the  large  boroughs,  as 
well  as  to  the  rural  districts. 

SiH  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  it  was 


impossible  to  have  listened  without  deep 
interest  to  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend — an  interest  arising  partly  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  his  noble  Friend  had 
been  enabled  to  lay  before  the  House  that 
detailed  information  which  his  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  the  paths  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence had  given  him  so  abundant  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring.  He  had  followed 
the  statements  of  his  noble  Friend  with 
deep  attention;  and  he  regretted  to  say 
that  he  was  unable  to  controvert  the  state- 
ments which  his  noble  Friend  had  made 
as  to  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
other  principal  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  state  in  which  children  were 
suffered  to  grow  up  belonging  to  parents 
who  were  removed  from  those  ordinary  influ- 
ences— moral,  social,  and  religious — which 
tended  to  humanise  and  Ghristianbe  the 
heart,  and  who,  though  living  in  a  Chris- 
tiarf  country,  were,  he  feared,  in  a  state 
very  far  from  approaching  a  position  which 
coidd  justly  be  denominated  Christian. 
He  felt  how  much  was  due  to  those,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest — who  from  Christian  motives  and 
philanthropy  applied  their  energies  to  in- 
vestigating this  state  of  things,  arid  who 
visited  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  immo- 
rality with  a  view  of  rescuing  the  youth- 
ful population  from  a  cai*eer  of  crime  and 
misery,  by  the  establishment,  amongst  other 
means,  of  ragged  schools.  And  he  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend  also,  that  it  was  not 
merely  moral  and  religious  feelings — it  was 
not  merely  the  interests  of  the  children 
themselves  —  great  as  these  inducements 
were,  but  also  the  desire  of  promoting  peace 
and  order,  and  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
society  at  large,  that  should  induce  them, 
as  far  as  Parliament  could  interfere,  to 
endeavour  to  advance  the  objects  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  in  view.  He  would 
not  weaken  the  force  of  the  description  of 
his  noble  Friend,  by  entering  into  any 
statement  with  regard  to  detaUs  that  had 
come  within  his  own  knowledge;  but  he 
could  say  that  they  tended  to  confirm 
what  his  noble  Friend  had  said.  They 
tended  to  show  that,  however  debased 
these  youthful  offenders  might  be,  they 
were  at  that  tinie  of  life  pectuiarlj  suscep- 
tible of  wholesome  influences;  and  that  if 
those  wholesome  influences  were  exerted  in 
their  favour,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  would  be 
attended  with  the  best  results.    His  noble 
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Friend  had  alluded  to  a  visit  which  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  paying  in  company  with  him 
to  a  ragged  school,  not  far  from  where  they 
were  sitting;  and  nothing  could  have  heen 
more  striking  than  the  appearance  of  in- 
telligence, order,  and  regularity  which  pre- 
vailed among  those  attending  the  school. 
Though  it  was  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  subject  now  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  House  by  his  noble  Friend, 
he  might  allude  to  an  institution,  with  the 
merits  of  which  his  noble  Friend  was,  he 
believed,  well  acquainted — he  meant  the 
Philanthropic  Institution,  which  received 
children  that  had  been  committed  to  pri- 
son for  crimes.  His  noble  Friend  was 
familiar  with  the  results  which  attended 
the  eflforts  of  that  institution,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  excellent  and 
energetic  chaplain  of  it.  Boys  having  there 
undergone  a  careful  training,  and  having 
been  placed  in  honest  and  industrious 
callings,  came  again  to  visit  that  in- 
stitution at  subsequent  periods;  and  he 
did  not  know  a  more  interesting  object 
than  to  see  these  young  men  on  these  oc- 
casions listening  to  Mr.  Turner,  and  show- 
ing that  they  still  retained  in  their  minds 
the  good  advice  that  had  been  impressed 
upon  them  some  years  before.  He  might 
revert  to  many  other  instances,  in  order  to 
show  that  any  care  bestowed  on  this  class 
of  persons  was  not  thrown  away,  but  that 
it  was  on  the  contrary  attended  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  He  believed 
that  the  ragged  schools  already  establish- 
ed in  this  country  and  in  Scotland  were 
among  the  most  valuable  institutions  that 
could  be  encouraged,  and  that  they  were 
directed  to  a  most  important  object,  which 
he  hoped  they  were  destined  to  achieve. 
His  noble  Friend  had  justly  spoken  of  the 
school  at  Aberdeen,  which  owed  its  origin 
to  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Mr.  Sheriff 
Watson,  as  one  of  the  first  schools  of  this 
description;  and  its  effects  had  been  very 
remarkable!  There  were,  however,  pecu- 
liar facilities  in  Aberdeen  which  contributed 
to  that  success.  Owing  to  the  efficient  po- 
lice which  they  possessed  under  a  local  Act, 
they  were  enabled  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
vagrancy  and  mendicity  in  the  streets,  and 
one  of  their  arrangements  was,  that  evei*y 
child  found  begging  in  the  streets  was 
taken  at  once  by  the  police  direct  to  the 
ragged  school,  instead  of  being  brought 
before  a  magistrate.  Through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  police  and  the  assistance  of  the 
school,  there  was  certainly  a  stop  put  to 
juvenile  vagrancy  in  that  town,     A  very 


interesting  article  in  connection  with  this 
subject  had  appeared  in  one  of  the  periodi- 
cals, which  he  believed  had  been  not  wrongly 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  his  noble  Friend  him- 
self ;  and  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
the  day — Mr.  Dickens — had  also  published 
a  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  He 
need  not  remind  his  noble  Friend  also  of 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  the  same  cause.  But,  however  grati- 
fying might  be  the  results  already  at- 
tained, he  thought  some  caution  was  ne- 
cessary in  forming  expectations  as  to  the 
future.  He  was  afraid  that  they  should 
not  be  very  sanguine  as  to  getting  rid 
of  crime  by  such  means.  Those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  these  details  should 
be  content  to  labour  on,  with  the  feeling 
that  good  results  would  gradually  follow 
from  their  exertions.  He  thought  that  by 
such  means  there  was  ground  for  anti- 
cipating a  diminution  of  crime;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  feared  that  a  greater  chancre 
than  any  they  had  as  yet  reason  to  antici- 
pate, must  take  place  in  the  mass  of  the 
population,  before  they  could  prevent  juve- 
nile offenders  being  made  the  instruments  of 
others  in  the  accomplishment  of  crime. 
His  noble  Friend  wished  to  obtain  aid  for 
the  emigration  of  some  of  the  children 
educated  in  these  schools.  To  the  princi- 
ple he  could  have  no  objection.  It  had 
been  to  a  certain  degree  acted  on  with  re- 
gard to  boys  sentenced  to  transportation, 
who,  after  a  period  of  confinement  in  Park- 
hurst  prison,  and  after  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  had  profited  by  that  discipline, 
and  that  they  were  likely  to  become  good 
colonists,  were  sent  abroad  with  conditional 
pardons  to  some  of  the  colonies,  where  they 
would  be  enabled  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
honest  industry.  He  could  not  object  in 
principle  to  having  them  taken  at  a  pe- 
riod antecedent  to  that  when  they  commit 
crime;  and  that  they  should  be  assisted  by 
the  Government  in  being  sent  to  the  colo- 
nies, where  they  would  be  enabled  to  be- 
come useful  members  of  society  to  their 
own  great  advantage.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  such  a  course  being  taken  in  cases 
that  were  selected  on  account  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  children,  and  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  had  really  profited 
by  the  instructions  they  had  received,  and 
that  they  were  anxious  to  lead  honest  and 
industrious  lives.  Having  said  this  much, 
he  hoped  that  his  noble  Friend  would  not 
persist  in  pressing  for  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  an  un- 
usual course  to  pledge  the  House  to  a  grant 
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of  money  to  be  annually  provided  for  the 
purpose  to  which  he  referred,  until  some  more 
detailed  plan  was  in  the  first  instance  pro- 
vided, by  which  they  would  be  enabled  the 
more  clearly  to  sec  their  way.  Ho  had 
communicated  with  his  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on 
this  subject,  and  he  found  him  strongly 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  this  plan 
might  be  carried  out  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  colonies  themselves.  He 
would  only  add,  that  every  facility  would 
be  given  by  the  Government  to  carry  out 
the  plan  to  the  extent  of  whatever  sums 
might  be  in  the  hands  of  Government  ap- 
plicable to  such  a  purpose,  either  from 
voluntary  or  other  sources.  There  might, 
however,  be  other  objects  to  which  a  por- 
tion of  such  funds  should  be  applied,  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  inconvenient  to  be 
bound  by  a  distinct  pledge  on  the  subject. 
He  would  add,  that  if  such  an  object  were 
carried  out,  he  did  not  think  that  it  should 
be  confined  to  children  educated  in  ragged 
schools  in  the  metropolis.  He  thought  that 
the  benefit  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 
ragged  schools  of  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  places;  but  he  understood  his 
noble  Friend  to  embrace  all  in  the  general 
principle.  He  believed  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  opposite  (Colonel  Con- 
oUy)  was  aware  of  the  attention  that  the 
Government  had  lately  bestowed  in  send- 
ing out  young  females  from  Ireland  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  which  he  believed  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  advantage.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  had  only  to  say  that  he  should 
be  happy  to  communicate  with  the  noble 
Lord  on  this  subject,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Department,  to  carry  out  his  views 
BO  far  as  it  should  appear  practicable. 

Colonel  CONOLLy  said,  it  was  only 
just  towards  the  Government  to  state  that 
their  regulations  for  sending  yoimg  females 
to  the  colonies  had  been  received  in  Ire- 
land with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  did  not  think  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  any  reason  to  feel  the 
Blightest  disappointment  from  the  manner 
m  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  seemed 
dinnmed  to  meet  his  proposition.  The  only 
diTOBrence,  indeed,  between  the  noble  Lord 
and  ihe  riffht  hon.  Baronet  was,  that  the 
resolution  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment themselves  seemed  inclined  to  go. 
He  felt  bound  to  tender  his  obligations  to 
the  noble  Lord  for  making  the  House  ac- 
quainted with  a  portion  of  our  own  popula- 
tmk,  of  wlioee  condition  the  greater  portion 


of  the  House  were  before  perfectly  igno- 
rant. He  should  indeed  have  been  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  have  missed  the  able,  ear- 
nest, and  becoming  speech  with  which  the 
subject  had  been  introduced.  Even  those 
who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
extensive  efforts  of  various  benevolent  so- 
cieties and  institutions  in  reclaiming  our 
juvenile  population,  could  scarcely  have 
expected  details  showing  such  misery, 
filth,  and  wretchedness;  such  a  loss  of 
every  sense  of  decency,  morality,  and 
hope,  as  appeared  in  so  large  a  portion  of 
that  class  of  the  population.  Such  state- 
ments ought  to  make  us  feel  it  a  reproach 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  have  ex- 
isted without  our  being  conscious  of  it. 
The  noble  Lord  had  completely  established 
his  case  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
these  schools,  and  the  beneficial  results 
that  had  attended  the  attempts  made  to 
reclaim  this  class  of  the  population.  It 
was  something  to  have  merely  pointed  out 
the  evil ;  it  was  a  great  deal  more  to  have 
suggested  a  great  practical  remedy  for  it. 
The  noble  Lord  appeared  to  him  to  have 
begun  at  the  right  end;  for  whilst  showing 
the  evil  to  be  great,  he  had  pointed  a  re- 
medy that  was  perfectly  obvious.  The 
advantages  of  it  were  great  in  a  domestic 
point  of  view;  in  a  colonial  point  of  view 
the  benefits  of  it  were  still  greater.  Hav- 
ing reclaimed  a  large  population  here,  ele- 
vated them  into  a  sense  of  their  duties, 
and  Christianised  them,  we  were  asked  to 
send  them  into  our  own  colonies,  where 
labour  was  needed.  Here  they  might,  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  produce  misfor* 
tune  and  danger ;  but  there  they  would  be- 
come most  useful  members  of  society.  In 
an  economical  point  of  view  he  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  that  nothing  was  so  expen- 
sive as  crime.  In  this  sense  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  have  been 
the  first  to  second  the  Motion.  Why,  the 
yearly  expense  of  prosecutions  for  uttering 
base  coin — a  crime  most  freqnentiy  com- 
mitted by  juveniles — was  actually  equal  to 
the  sum  which  the  noble  Lord  asked  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pound. It  was  a  great  recommendation  of 
the  noble  Lord's  suggestion,  that  the  first 
labour  and  expense  were  imdertaken  by 
societies  which  established  schools,  col- 
lected the  children,  and  then  instructed 
them.  It  was  only  after  they  had  been 
reclaimed  that  the  State  was  asked  to 
take  them  to  our  own  colonies,  where 
they  would  prove  an  inestimable  blessing. 
And  if  the  State  once  began  this  systenif 
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in  conjunction  with  these  institntions,  he 
could  really  see  no  limit  to  the  henefactions 
that  would  he  received  from  private  indi- 
viduals. A  few  societies  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  of  which  he  was  a 
memher,  had  collected  sums  considerahlj 
ahove  half  a  million;  and  he  was  sure  that 
if  it  were  once  felt  that  a  scheme  like  this, 
favoured  hy  the  Government,  was  successful 
in  its  results,  there  would,  in  like  manner, 
he  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  private  contri- 
hutions.  The  greatest  advantage,  however, 
of  a  system  of  this  kind  was  in  the  sympa- 
thy it  exhibited  towards  the  poorest,  the 
most  friendless,  and  the  most  neglected 
part  of  our  population.  Once  let  them 
feel  they  were  not  friendless  nor  neglected, 
a  feeling  would  he  established  in  their 
hearts  which  would  be  a  better  guarantee 
for  the  security  of  property  and  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  than  any  system  of 
policy  or  legislation  that  could  be  devised. 
The  advantages,  indeed,  could  not  be  over- 
rated; and  he  trusted  that  very  speedily 
we  should  avail  ourselves  of  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT  presumed  that  before  long 
some  measure  would  be  introduced  by  the 
Government  upon  this  important  subject. 
A  Government  grant  for  emigration,  in- 
stead of  checking  private  enterprise,  would 
call  forth  large  exertions  on  the  part  of 
private  individuals.  He  (Mr.  Scott)  had 
that  morning  waited  upon  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  by  appointment,  to  submit 
to  him  a  project  for  more  extended  emi- 
gration, with  a  view  to  relieve  the  great 
mass  of  suffering  in  this  country;  that  pro- 
ject briefly  was,  that  as  of  late  Government 
had  sanctioned  a  grant  of  public  money  for 
the  drainage  of  superfluous  water  from 
land,  so  they  should  sanction  a  grant  for 
draining  the  superfluous  population  off  the 
land;  the  money  would  only  be  required, 
as  in  the  other  case,  by  instalments.  At 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  world  the 
demand  for  labour  was  exceeding  the  sup- 
ply; and  here  in  another  part  of  the  same 
empire  we  were  suffering  from  just  the  op- 
posite evil.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ash- 
ley), in  referring  to  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, had  understated  the  facts;  he  might 
have  told  the  House  that  the  food  which 
would  supply  the  thousands  here  suffering 
from  want  of  food  was  wasting  for  want  of 
mouths;  food  which  would  meet  the  desti- 
tution of  this  empire  was  boiled  down  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  pounds  of  tallow,  for 
want  of  that  labour  which  would  render  it 
available.  Our  emigration  had  proceeded 
mainly  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to 


those  colonies  where  it  was  required;  it 
should  be  assisted  and  directed,  that  it 
might  not  go  to  enrich  foreigners,  but  he 
turned  to  our  own  colonies,  where  it  was 
so  greatly  needed,  and  where  our  manu- 
factures were  taken  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  emigrants  contributed  to  the  support 
of  those  whom  they  had  left  behind.  He 
had  found  among  a  number  of  young  per- 
sons such  as  were  to  be  met  with  in  ragged 
schools  that  three-fourths  of  them  were 
willing  to  emigrate.  At  the  same  time, 
the  colonies  could  absorb  all  we  could  send; 
and  the  danger  of  emigration  being  checked 
was  from  distress  and  convulsion  there, 
through  panic,  originating  in  the  appre- 
hension that  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
labourers  the  expenses  of  a  colonist  would 
exceed  his  profits.  As  to  this  country,  it 
would  surely  be  better  to  anticipate  crime; 
let  it  not  be  said  that  a  person  must  ma- 
triculate as  a  felon  in  order  to  graduate  as 
a  colonist.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  before 
the  Session  closed  a  vote  would  be  pro- 
posed to  Parliament  for  carrying  out  sys- 
tematic colonisation. 

Mr.  SLANBY  had  heard  with  grqat 
pleasure  the  address  of  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  statement  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  take  counsel 
of  those  who  were  desirous  to  carry  out 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  not  press 
the  Motion  to  a  division.  The  same  evils 
existed  in  other  large  towns  as  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  from  the  same  causes.  In 
regard,  for  instance,  to  the  miserable  lodg- 
ing-houses that  he  had  been  referred  to, 
he  (Mr.  Slaney)  could  state,  that  on  going 
with  a  police  officer  into  a  court  in  one  of 
our  large  towns,  the  officer  said,  of  a  lodg- 
ing-house in  it,  that  he  had  transported  all 
its  inhabitants  twice  over.  Yet  these  were 
samples  of  the  practical  schools  in  which 
vast  numbers  of  children  were  brought  up. 
Our  labouring  population,  from  being  two 
to  one  in  the  rural  districts,  as  compared 
with  the  towns,  had  changed  to  the  reverse 
proportion  during  this  century,  and  these 
changed  circumstances  required  altered  re- 
gulations. We  had  begun  sanitary  regu- 
lations, which  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  carried  out;  and  he  trusted  this  Mo* 
tion  would  lay  the  foundation  of  other  mea- 
sures of  improvement.  The  humbler  classes 
in  our  large  towns  required  social  regula- 
tions for  their  benefit,  which  would  not 
trench  upon  property,  but  make  it  more 
secure — measures  for  education,  measures 
for  giving  them  facilities  for  investing  as 
as  well  as  gaining  money,  so  as  to  insure 
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themselves  by  the  high  wages  of  one  pe- 
riod against  a  time  when  they  might  he 
out  of  work.  Wo  had  too  long  been  play- 
ing the  game  of  party,  and  occupying  our- 
schres  with  schemes  for  increasing  wealth 
and  power,  neglecting  subjects  of  this  na- 
ture, which  were  more  important  than  any 
to  the  welfare,  the  happiness,  ay,  and  to 
the  safety  of  the  country. 

Mb.  VERNON  SMITH  had  observed 
sometimes,  that  there  was  good  in  the  col- 
lision of  contending  parties,  and  that  when, 
as  in  this  instance,  a  House  of  some  forty- 
one  Members  sat  listening  to  that  in  which 
all  agreed,  the  result  was  the  expression  of 
acquiescence,  and  nothing  else.  Not  that 
he  doubted  that  the  Government  would  pay 
all  the  attention  they  possibly  could  to  the 
subject.  But  the  noble  Lord  had  made  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  specific  proposal;  he 
(Mr.  V,  Smith)  only  wished  it  had  been 
more  specific.  The  manner  in  which  all 
these  proposals  for  emigration  failed  was 
through  large  systems  being  brought  for- 
ward in  great  speeches,  and  nobody  attend- 
ing to  the  details;  the  noble  Lord  had 
avoided  that,  and  proposed  a  most  excel- 
lent measure,  selecting  a  very  fit  class  of 
objects.  Although  the  persons  sent  out 
from  Parkhurst,  after  being  subjected  to 
discipline  there,  had  been  received  with 
gladness  by  the  colonists  as  the  most  ac- 
ceptable parties  that  had  arrived,  it  was 
objectionable  that  we  should  deal  with  per- 
sons who  had  committed  crime  in  a  man- 
ner for  their  benefit,  which  we  refused  to 
the  .virtuous  population;  the  noble  Lord 
had  hit  upon  an  excellent  medium,  for  he 
would  take  persons  who  might  almost  be 
called  undetected  criminals  —  persons  at 
least  with  all  the  elements  of  vice  about 
thorn,  but  happily,  in  many  instances,  not 
having  actually  committed  crime,  and  at 
any  rate  to  bo  sent  out,  when  educated 
and  improved,  untainted  with  the  reproach 
of  those  who  went  direct  from  prison  and 
under  sentence.  Whilst  regretting  that 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  propose  a  specific 
address  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  he  (Mr. 
V.  Smith)  considered  that  there  was  great 
advantage  in  such  Motions  as  this,  because, 
if  they  led  to  nothing  at  the  moment,  they 
influenced  eventually  the  minds  of  men  in 
authority.  Let  not  the  noble  Lord  despair, 
for  though  he  might  not  at  first  achieve 
all  tho  success  his  sanguine  spirit  might 
desire,  he  would  ultimately  attain  his  ob- 
ject. Tho  circumstance  which  chiefly  re- 
coramcudod  the  noble  Loi-d's  proposition 
was  the  absence  of  any  magnificent  schemes 


for  the  outlay  of  large  sums  of  money. 
His  Lordship  merely  proposed  to  proceed 
step  by  step,  to  take  what  he  poold  get 
this  year,  and  as  much  more  in  the  next. 
It  was  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  be  content  with  the 
speech  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, but  would  insist  on  something 
being  done  before  the  close  of  the  present 
Session.  If  he  might  venture  upon  a  sug- 
gestion, he  would  say  that  there  should  be 
a  tripartite  division  of  the  expense,  part 
being  defrayed  by  the  districts  from  which 
the  children  were  taken,  part  by  the  colonies 
to  which  they  might  be  sent,  and  part  out 
of  the  public  purse.  It  was  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  make  provision  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  children  after  their  arrival 
in  the  colonies,  for  they  would  then  be  ex- 
posed to  the  severest  trials. 

Sir  T.  D.  ACLAND  begged  to  express 
his  share  of  the  public  gratitude  for  the  part 
the  noble  Lord  had  taken  with  reference  to 
this  question,  and  his  confidence  in  the  as- 
surance of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment that  he  would  give  his  best  atten- 
tion to  the  subject. 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  that  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Member  for  Bath  was  character- 
ised by  enlarged  benevolence  and  practical 
design.  If  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  had  heard  the  speech  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  so  unjust  as  to  cast  a  degree  of  sus- 
picion on  his  motives,  and  on  the  declara- 
tions which  he  had  made.  He  could  as- 
sure the  noble  Lord  that  the  subject  had 
been  a  good  deal  considered  since  he  put 
his  notice  on  the  Paper,  and  he  and  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, had  held  more  than  one  meeting 
with  the  Emigration  Commissioners  with 
reference  to  it.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  was  of  a 
practical  character,  and  capable  of  being 
carried  into  effect.  It  was  undoubtedly 
true,  that  with  respect  to  any  scheme  of 
emigration,  the  one  thing  needful  was  mo« 
ney.  Give  the  money,  and  means  would 
soon  be  found  for  spending  it.  He  had 
stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  propose  a  vote  of 
1 0,000^  in  the  estimates  this  year  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  free  emigration  chief- 
ly to  the  Australian  colonies.  He  was 
fully  impressed  with  the  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  sending  out  a  well-selected  and 
well-trained  class  of  femalo  emigrants.  It 
gave  him  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that 
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emigration  was  now  going  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  very  successfully.  In  the 
course  of  last  year  nearly  270,000  persons 
went  out  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  emi- 
grants to  various  parts.  He  could  not  state 
whether  the  emigration  this  year  would 
equal  in  amount  that  of  the  preceding 
year:  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners  ships  were  going 
out  at  the  rate  of  nearly  eight  a  month. 
The  emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies 
had  been  singularly  successful,  owing  to 
the  rules  laid  down  for  its  management. 
In  consequence  of  the  watchful  superin- 
tendence exercised  over  the  emigrants  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  the  mortality  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  amount,  namely,  one  per 
cent  among  English  emigrants.  In  con- 
clusion, he  recommended  the  noblo  Lord  to 
consider  and  mature  his  plan,  which  already 
had  an  incipient  existence,  and  he  was  not 
without  hope  that  before  the  end  of  the 
Session  Government  would  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  there  was  some  prospect  of 
sending  out  a  small  number  of  children. 

Viscount  MAHONrose  for  the  purpose  of 
noticing  a  remark  made  by  the  hon.  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  which  was  not 
only  at  variance  with  official  records,  but 
even  with  a  statement  made  by  himself  a 
few  nights  ago.  In  a  despatch,  written  by 
Earl  Grey  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  ^dated  the  27th  of 
May,  his  Lordship  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  free 
emigration  to  that  colony.  Upon  reading 
that  despatch,  he  (Viscount  Mahon)  asked 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hawes)  what 
would  be  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  be 
proposed  for  the  purpose  alluded  to  in  Earl 
Grey's  despatch;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
answered  10,000^.  Now,  however,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  I0,000Z. 
were  to  be  expended  in  promoting  emi- 
gration to  the  Australian  colonies.  [Mr. 
11  AWES :  I  said  chiefly  to  the  Australian 
colonies.]  But  Earl  Grey's  despatch  limit- 
ed the  application  of  the  money  exclusively 
to  emigration  to  Van  Dicmcn's  Land.  Not 
only  so,  but  Earl  Grey  gave  the  reasons 
for  such  limitation.  He  stated  that  he 
could  not  approve  of  sending  once  more 
so  many  convicts  to  that  colony,  unless,  at 
the  same  time,  he  took  measures  for  pro- 
moting a  large  amount  of  free  emigration 
to  it.  That,  as  Earl  Grey  explained  at 
great  length  in  the  course  of  his  despatch, 
was  his  reason — his  sole  reason — for  pro- 
posing the  intended  vote  of  public  money; 


and  that  reason  would  apply  to  no  other 
Australian  colony  besides  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  same  sum  which  would  be 
useful  if  applied  to  one  colony  would  be- 
come useless  if  frittered  away  among  many. 
At  least  it  was  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  state  distinctly  what  their  in- 
tention was. 

Mr.  hawes  explained  that  he  did  not 
confine  his  answer  to  Van  Diemen's  Land 
on  a  former  occasion.  The  Government 
meant  to  apply  the  10,000^.  to  the  promo- 
tion of  emigration  to  the  Australian  colo- 
nies as  well  as  Van  Diemeii's  Land. 

Sir  E.  N.  BUXTON,  after  compliment- 
ing the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath 
for  the  able  statement  he  had  made,  said 
it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  hold  the 
situation  he  (Sir  E.  N.  Buxton)  had  done 
for  many  years  as  treasurer  to  the  London 
City  Mission  Society  without  being  well 
aware  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  o{  his 
noblo  Friend,  and  of  the  great  necessity 
that  existed  for  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  country  being  diligently  and  im- 
mediately devoted  to  the  condition  of  that 
large  portion  of  the  population  on  whose 
behalf  his  noble  Friend  had  so  long  and  so 
meritoriously  exerted  his  best  energies.  In 
stating  the  number  of  children  at  30,000, 
he  thought  his  noble  Friend  had  rather 
under  estimated  their  numbers.  But  his 
object  in  rising  was  to  point  out  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  House  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  different  character  to  that  to 
which  his  noble  Friend's  Motion  more  im- 
mediately applied.  He  had  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  children 
of  persons  who  were  perhaps  as  poor  as  the 
parents  of  those  that  were  sent  to  ragged 
schools,  but  who  were  of  a  more  respect- 
able character,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
their  poverty,  strived  to  give  their  children 
some  degree  of  education — he  alluded  more 
particularly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Spital- 
iiclds,  where  there  existed  schools,  towards 
the  expense  of  which  the  parents  of  the 
children  themselves  contributed.  At  one 
of  those  schools,  with  which  he  was  himself 
connected,  the  amount  received  in  1843 
from  the  parents  of  the  children  was  347^. ; 
and  in  the  years  1846  and  1847  the  amount 
received  was  370Z.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  pupils  were  the  children  of  persons  as 
poor  as  those  whose  children  were  edu- 
cated at  the  ragged  schools.  The  total 
number  of  the  pupils  was  392,  132  of 
whom  were  the  children  of  weavers,  186 
the  children  of  other  artisans,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  the  children  of  persons  of 
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sundry  occupations.  This  showed  that 
there  were  parents  who,  though  struggling 
with  poTerty  as  great  as  that  of  any  class 
of  Her  Majesty's  suhjects,  nevertheless 
were  earnestly  desirous,  in  the  midst  of 
their  privations,  to  give  their  children  a 
good  education.  Therefore,  while  cor- 
dially approving  of  the  plan  of  his  nohle 
Friend,  he  considered  it  was  desirahle  that 
they  should  not  give  a  premium  to  that 
class  of  the  population  who  wholly  ne- 
glected their  children,  hut  that  they  should 
extend  the  henefit  of  any  scheme  of  emi- 
gration that  might  he  adopted  to  those 
more  meritorious  parents  who  were  striv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  difficulties  to  assist 
thcmsslvGS 

Mr.  Mo'nCKTON  MILNES  expressed 
his  earnest  opinion  that  a  more  solemn  and 
important  question  than  the  one  now  un- 
der discussion  had  never  heen  hrought  he- 
fore  the  House.  From  the  thin  attend- 
ance of  hon.  Memhers,  it  was  ohvious  how 
small  was  the  consideration  hrought  to 
hear  upon  the  suhject.  Highly  as  he  va- 
lued the  exertions  of  the  nohle  Lord,  yet 
there  was  evidently  somewhere  or  other  an 
apathy  that  must  he  surmounted,  and  diffi- 
culties that  must  he  overcome,  which  no- 
thing hut  a  zeal  and  an  enthusiasm  equal 
to  that  which  animated  the  nohle  Lord's 
own  hreast  could  achieve.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  hear  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend 
without  arriving  at  the  conviction  that  the 
facts  he  had  described  constituted  the  main 
evils  that  lay  at  the  very  bottom  of  so- 
ciety. To  that  statement  no  effective  an- 
swer had  been  given.  It  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  Government  to  state  that  they  were 
ready  to  do  their  best  by  the  ordinary 
means  and  processes  that  were  at  their 
command.  The  noble  Lord  had  shown 
that  there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  society 
evils  which  not  only  tainted  every  class  of 
the  commurtity,  but  which  entailed,  both 
locally  and  generally,  an  enormous  expense 
upon  the  country.  Even  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  some  peculiar  effort  was  ne- 
cessary to  remedy  those  evils;  but  much 
more  was  required.  Unless  some  extraor- 
dinary effort  was  made,  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  the  crowded  population  which  was 
now  growing  up  would  be  fraught  with 
▼ast  mischief  to  the  country.  The  edu- 
cation which  they  were  now  in  a  certain 
degree  compelled  to  impart  to  the  people, 
would  only  increase  the  evil,  if  by  their 
exertions  they  did  not  make  it  an  instru- 
ment of  good.  They  could  not  prevent 
ihofie  classes  deriving  something  from  the 


education  which  was  given  to  them;  and 
he  warned  the  House  that  that  very  edu- 
cation would  be  the  means  of  creating  a 
most  dangerous  element  in  the  great  spirit 
of  democracy  which  was  growing  up  in 
England,  and  which  would  join  its  sympa- 
thies with  the  democracies  of  Europe.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  tnat  the 
Legislature  should  endeavour  to  infuse  a 
patriotic  spirit  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
so  that  they  might  feel  a  generous  interest 
in  the  future  affairs  and  destiny  of  this 
country.  He  could  not  hut  look  with  the 
greatest  terror  at  the  dreary  prospect  that 
society  at  present  afforded  to  those  poor 
children  for  whose  behoof  these  ragged 
schools  were  established.  When  he  con- 
sidered that,  educated  as  now  they  were, 
without  any  moral  or  religious  elements 
operating  upon  their  minds  or  hearts — when 
ho  contemplated  them  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  land  as  mere  heathens 
without  heathen  gods — he  could  not  look 
forward  without  terror  and  apprehension 
at  the  vast  injury  they  might  infliet  upon 
the  English  community.  He  therefore  im- 
plored Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take 
this  question  not  only  into  their  peculiar 
consideration,  but  to  view  and  pursue  it  in 
all  its  magnitude  and  importance.  Let 
them  not  be  content  to  treat  it  with  civil 
woi*ds  and  complimentary  phrases,  hut  let 
them  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  the  people  of  this  country  g^reat 
and  important  sacrifices.  If  ihej  treated 
it  with  earnestness,  he  doubted  not  that 
the  people  would  cheerfully  second  their 
exertions;  hut  if  they  treated  it  only  in  a 
merely  formal  and  official  manner,  they 
would  not  meet  with  public  support.  Hi- 
therto what  had  the  Govemment  done  to- 
wards ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor?  There  was  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  nohle 
Lord  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests.  Under  the  auspices  of  that 
board  grand  streets  had  heen  formed,  and 
pompous  buildings  erected  for  wedthj 
shops,  but  no  provision  was  made  to  im- 
provo  the  dwellings  or  bring  comfort  to 
the  hearths  of  the  wretched  beings  who 
haunted  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  the 
close-pent  courts  and  alleys  of  this  metro- 
polis. There  had  heen  no  initiation  by 
the  Govemment  for  any  one  of  the  great 
charitable  schemes  that  existed  in  this 
country.  The  public  baths  and  washhonses 
were  the  result  of  mere  accident,  as  was 
also  the  finding  of  one  Member  of  the  aris- 
tocracy devoting  his  energies  to  ihe  promo* 
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tion  of  sucli  schemes.  It  was  only  a 
chance  that  they  now  had  two  or  three 
model  lodging-houses  erected  in  this  city — 
a  work  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  mind  of  a  paternal  Government. 
He  foresaw  great  dangers  coming  upon 
this  country,  and  which  could  only  he 
averted  hy  the  earnest  and  hearty  efforts 
of  the  Government  in  effecting  great  moral 
and  social  reforms  amongst  the  vast  popu- 
lation that  was  rising  up  around  them. 
They  could  not  always  expect  to  find  such 
men  as  the  nohle  Lord.  They  had  a  right, 
therefore,  to  call  upon  the  Government  to 
look  upon  this  question  in  its  totality  and 
in  its  extreme  importance,  and  to  he  ready 
to  demand  of  the  country  those  sacrifices 
which  the  magnitude  and  gravity  of  the 
case  required. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  could  assure  the 
House  that  a  strong  feeling  waft  enter- 
tained in  the  country  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  such  measures  as  had  been 
recommended  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bath.  The  workmen  themselves, 
on  whose  behalf  the  noble  Lord  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  Government,  felt  the  import- 
ance of  instituting,  by  some  means,  a  sys- 
tem of  emigration.  In  the  county  in  which 
he  (Mr.  Adderley)  resided,  Staffordshire, 
associations  with  this  object  had  been 
formed  by  the  potter  workmen.  Some 
time  since  associations  were  established 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  strikes  for 
wages;  but  the  objects  of  these  associa- 
tions had  been  changed,  and  a  system  had 
been  adopted  by  the  workmen  for  assisting 
one  another  to  emigrate  to  other  countries. 
At  present,  however,  this  system  of  emi- 
gration was  conducted  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory manner;  the  persons  who  emigrated 
were  exposed  to  every  species  of  fraud; 
and  unless  the  Government  came  forward 
to  afford  them  aid  and  information  in  car- 
rying out  their  views,  he  feared  that  these 
people  would  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
Chartist  agitation  to  which  they  had  in  the 
first  instance  resorted.  He  believed,  if 
this  question  was  not  immediately  taken 
up  by  the  Government,  it  would  be  taken 
up,  though  in  a  less  efficient  manner,  by 
tbe  very  paupers. 

Mr.  WESTHEAD  had  a  few  days  back 
received  a  letter,  dated  December,  1847, 
from  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  the  wri- 
ter of  which  stated  that  there  was  a  great 
want  of  labourers  in  the  colony,  and  that 
the  fanners  were  paying  13*.  or  145.  an 
acre  for  reaping,  finding  the  labourers 
board  and  lodging,  the  very  best  food,  and 


a  bottle  of  wine  a  day  worth  1b,  He  had 
received  another  letter,  which  stated  that 
the  constant  complaint  in  the  colony  was 
want  of  labour ;  that  ship  after  ship  arrived 
with  emigrants,  and  an  idler  was  never 
seen  after  the  first  week  of  their  arrival; 
and  that  if  the  Government  put  a  stop  to 
emigration  the  settlers  had  better  come 
home  at  once. 

Lord  ASHLEY,  in  reply,  observed  that 
the  House  seemed  to  think  that  he  had 
acted  exclusively  when  he  proposed  only  to 
include  the  metropolis — it  was  through  ez^ 
treme  caution.  His  object  was  to  make  an 
experiment,  and  supposing  that  experiment 
had  succeeded,  no  doubt  it  would  be  ex« 
tended.  His  object  was  to  get  in  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge,  and  then  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  drive  it  well  up  to  the  head. 
The  Government  and  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men had  come  forward  in  so  generous  a 
manner  to  support  the  proposition,  that  he 
thought  that  if  he  attempted  to  divide  the 
House,  he  should  only  take  a  hostile 
course,  and  convert  into  enemies  many  who 
would  otherwise  be  coadjutors;  he  would, 
therefore,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  withdraw  his  Motion;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  watch  the  Govem- 
ment  with  jealous  care,  and  take  the  liberty, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  to  jog  their 
memories. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1848. 

MiifCTBS.]  Pbtitions  Prbsbntrd.  By  Mr.  Muntf, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  from  an  Im- 
mense Number  of  Places,  in  favour  of  an  Extension  of 
the  Elective  Franchise.— By  Mr.  BroCherton,  and  oHmt 
Hon.  Members,  from  several  Places,  for  Better  Obscr^ 
vance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By  Mr.  Bouverie,  fh>m  Ayr- 
shire, and  other  Hon.  Members,  IVom  several  Places,  in 
fiivoiir  of  the  Places  of  Worship  Sites  (Scotland)  BilL— 
By  Mr.  Scott,  from  several  Woollen  Manufacturers,  re- 
sident in  Great  Britain, ,  for  Promotion  of  Colonisation 
(Australia).— By  Mr.  Ewart,  £rom  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
for  Abolition  of  Transportation  to  that  Colony.— By  Mr. 
Bouverie,  ft-om  Members  of  the  Leighton  Bunard  Tern* 
perance  Society,  against  the  Use  of  Grain  in  Breweries 
and  Distilleries.— By  Mr.  Cardwell,  from  Liverpool,  for 
Retrenchment  of  the  Expenditure. — By  Mr.  Cumming 
Bruce,  for  a  Revision  of  Stamp  Duties. — By  Mr.  Cowan, 
fhnn  Operative  Bakers  of  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  several 
other  Places,  for  Inquiry  into  their  Grievances. — By  Mr. 
M.  Wilson,  fVora  several  Lodges  of  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  for  an  Extension  of  the  Benefit  So> 
cieties  Act. — By  Mr.  George  Hamiitun,  firom  the  DioeMfe 
of  Clogher,  against  the  DiplomaUc  Relations,  Court  of 
Rome,  Bill.— By  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  firom  InhaUUnU  of 
Littleborough  (Lancaster),  in  favour  of  Secular  Eduet* 
tion.— By  Mr.  Brotherton,  f^om  Bannockbum,  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Game  Laws.— By  Mr.  Bouverie,  ftom  tb« 
Town  Council  of  RenArew,  in  fiivour  of  the  Law  of  Entail 
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(Scotland)  Bill.— By  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  from  Lanark, 
against  the  Lunatic  Asylums  (Scotland)  Bill.— From 
several  Working  People,  Mile  End  New  Town,  in  favour 
of  the  Public  Health  BilL— By  Mr.  Home  Drummond, 
ttom  the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  against  the  Schoolmasters 
(Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  O.  Hamilton,  Arom  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Scientific  Socie- 
UesBiU. 

ME.  MITCHEL. 

Sir  W.  VERNER  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  whether  he  had 
heard,  and  if  so,  whether  the  report  was 
true,  that  John  Mitchel,  when  put  on 
hoard  the  Shearwater  steamer  to  he  con- 
veyed to  Spike  Island,  was  entertained  hy 
the  oflScers  of  that  ship — that  he  was  placed 
at  their  tahle,  took  part  of  their  mess,  and 
was  treated  hy  them,  not  as  a  convicted 
felon,  hut  as  a  passenger. 

Sir  G.  grey  knew  only  that  Mitchel 
was  placed  on  hoard  the  Shearwater  hy 
direction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  A  re- 
port had  certainly  reached  him  that  an 
officer  on  hoard  the  Sliearwater  invited 
Mitchel  to  hreakfast  on  the  morning  the 
vessel  was  on  her  passage;  hut  he  had 
heen  informed  most  distinctly  that  the 
officer  who  had  acted  so  was  not  the  com- 
manding officer,  hut  the  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  ship.  He  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  the 
statement. 

GAME  CERTIFICATES  FOR  KILLING 
HARES  BILL. 

On  the  further  consideration  of  the  Re- 
port, 

Mr.  COLVILE  intended  to  propose  an 
amendment  in  the  first  clause,  with  the 
view  of  raising  the  question  as  to  retain- 
ing the  fourth  clause,  which  imposed  cer- 
tain restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  killing 
hares.  The  hon.  Member  proposed  that 
the  words  be  left  out  **  by  any  means  save 
as  hereinafter  excepted.** 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  bo  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  BiU  :— Ayes  22;  Noes  77 :  Ma- 
jority  55. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Arkwright,  G. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Bremridgc,  R. 
Broadlcy,  II. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dancombe,  hon.  0. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A, 


Fox.  W.  J. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
G\v\'n,  II. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Mo8tyn,  hon.  E.  M. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Thornhill,  G, 


Waddington,  H.  S.  Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TELLERS. 

Berkeley,  hon.  F.  G.         Berkeley,  hon.  F,  H. 
List  of  the  Noes. 


Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Birch,  SirT.B. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Brown,  W. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowan,  C. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Divett,  E. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
EUice,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans.  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Floyer,  J. 

Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
French,  F. 
Frewen,  C.  II. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Ilardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  hon.Capt. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Ileadlam,  T.  E. 
Ueywood,  J. 


Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M*Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Maitland,  T. 
Matheson,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
O'Brien,  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pilkington,  J» 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Simeon,  J. 

SomerviUe,rt.hon  .SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stofford,  A. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  CoL 
Thomely,  T. 
ToUemache,  J. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
WyviU,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Colvile,  C.  R. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 


Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  moved  that, 
after  the  word  •*  description,*'  in  line  40, 
Clause  4,  the  words  **  by  night "  be  added. 
His  object  was  to  give  an  opportanitj  to 
farmers  to  kill  rabbits  in  the  daj-time  bj 
a  gun,  and  thus  to  legalise  the  use  of  guns 
in  the  day-time.  Hares  might  be  Terj 
easily  destroyed  in  moonlight  nights;  and 
he  believed  that  the  adoption  of  his  propo- 
sition would  tend  to  their  preservationy  as 
the  farmers,  when  they  possessed  the  right 
of  shooting  by  day,  would  be  inclined  to 
aid  the  landlords  in  preventing  poaching 
by  night. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  be  added : — Ayes  78  j  Noes  18 : 
Majority  60. 

List  of  the  kz^fi. 

Armstrong,  R.  B.  Bouvm'ie,  hem.  E.  P. 

Barrington,  Visct.  Brackley,  Viict. 

Benbow,  J.  Brown,  W, 

Bennet,  P.  Carew,  W,  H.  P. 
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Carter,  J.  B. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Colebrooke.  Sir  T.  E. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  U.  II. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  G. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Floyer.  J. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 
Frewen,  C.  II. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Greene,  T. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 


Maitland,  T. 
Matheson,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Mclgund,  Visct. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pusey,  P. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smollett,  A. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
WyviU,  M. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TKLLEBS. 

JoUiflfe,  Sir  W. 
ColvUe,  C.  R. 


of  the  Noes. 

Hildyard,  R.  C. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Thornhill,  G. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TELLERS. 

Berkeley,  hon  G.  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 


List 

Ark  Wright,  G. 
Armstrong,  Sir* A. 
Broadley,  II. 
Buck.  L.  W. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W, 
Coles,  U.  B. 
Duncombc,  hon.  0. 
EUice,  E. 
Fergus,  J. 

On  the  question  that  the  Bill  be  en- 
grossed, 

Mr.  drummond  rose  to  oppose  the 
Motion.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  by 
hon.  Members  as  to  the  modes  in  which 
hares  might  be  killed.  Some  had  spoken 
of  killing  them  by  snares.  Some  had 
spoken  of  killing  them  by  guns.  He  won- 
dered that  no  one  had  risen  to  point  out 
the  mode  of  putting  salt  on  their  tails. 
There  was  most  certainly  one  interest,  and 
one  class  not  represented  in  that  House; 
for  much  had  been  said  against  them,  and 
nothing  had  been  said  in  their  favour — he 
meant  the  poachers.  He  had  heard  hon. 
Members  also  talk  of  the  demoralisation  of 
the  system.  He  did  not  understand  that. 
The  poacher,  in  his  opinion,  was  just  a 
po;>r    sportsman.      If    a    sportsman    had 


10,000^,  he  went  to  Leicestershire  and 
kept  a  pack  of  hounds.  The  young  sports* 
man  went  to  Leicestershire  because  he 
knew  that  there  he  would  get  the  best 
foxhunting.  When  he  became  a  little 
older  he  put  up  with  hares;  and  at  last 
he  dwindled  down  to  rabbits.  Now,  the 
poacher,  he  repeated,  was  nothing  else  but 
a  poor  statesman.  Wherever  there  was  a 
pack  of  hounds,  he  went  with  them  as 
much  for  the  love  of  sport  as  for  anything 
else.  There  was  another  class,  he  ad- 
mitted, who  went  out  determined  to  shoot 
everything  —  not  only  pheasants,  which 
were  foolish  enough  to  cry  out  and  let 
them  know  where  they  were,  but  also 
sheep  and  poultry.  That  class  of  persons, 
he  knew,  were  mixed  up  with  poachers; 
but  they  were  a  different  class.  Now,  as 
to  the  demoralisation  of  sporting,  he  beg- 
ged  to  say  that  there  were  a  great  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  that  House 
who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  foxhunt- 
ing, instead  of  attending  to  the  business 
of  legislation;  and  he  could  not  see  but 
that  this  system  was  as  demoralising  for 
them  as  for  others.  What  he  wanted  to 
do  was,  to  amend  very  slightly  the  Little 
Trespass  Act,  and  then  to  get  rid  of  the 
game  laws  altogether.  They  were  iniqui- 
tous in  thoir  original  establishment — they 
were  an  act  of  tyranny  which  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  entirely  removed;  and  he  must 
say  he  thought  it  was  discreditable  to  the 
House,  instead  of  employing  themselves  in 
doing  that,  to  waste  a  whole  day  on  a  pal- 
try question  of  this  kind. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  could  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member,  that  the  game  laws 
should  be  abolished  altogether;  but,  ob- 
jecting as  ho  did  to  the  Bill  then  before 
the  House,  he  would  be  prepared  to  oppose 
it  on  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  W.  S.  CRAWFORD  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  in  op- 
posing this  Bill  altogether.  He  regarded 
this  Bill  as  a  practical  delusion.  It  pro- 
fessed to  relieve  farmers  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  game  laws;  whereas  in  reality 
it  gave  them  no  satisfaction  whatever.  He 
considered  that  no  real  good  would  be  done 
without  the  entire  abrogation  of  the  game 
laws. 

Mr.  ELLIOT  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
the  Bill  would  do  no  good.  It  would  re- 
lieve small  proprietors,  whose  estates  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  game-preserving 
landowners;  and  it  would  also  protect  the 
tenants  of  other  parties  who  were  not  game 
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preservers.  The  present  Bill  would  bene- 
fit small  propnetoi*s»  who  had  do  power  at 
present  of  avoiding  the  mischief  done  to 
their  property,  und  who,  at  the  samo  time, 
had  no  compensation  awarded  to  thcni  for 
tho  property  destroyed* 

Mr.  G.  BERKELEY  begged  to  say, 
that  tliere  was  a  greet  deal  of  false  sym- 
pathy with  poachers.  It  had  been  proved, 
before  a  Committee  on  this  subject,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  crime  of  wliich  they 
were  not  guilty.  If  tliey  abolished  the 
game  laws,  they  must  have  a  Trespass  Act, 
which  would  be  ten  times  more  stringent 
and  ten  timoa  more  unpopular  than  the 
game  laws. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  Bill  be  engrossed : — Ayes  90;  Koea 
II:— Majority  79* 

Liu  of  the  Ayes, 


Anftey»  T,  C. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong*  R.  B. 
Bag  aha  w,  J, 
BaiTingtori,  Visot. 
Benbow,  J. 
BfiEioet,  R 
Berkeley,  hoti.  G,  F, 
Blackall,  S.  W, 
Buuveric,  hoii.  E.  P. 
Brackloy,  Ajact. 
Brown,  W. 
Ciirew,  W.  n.  1\ 
Cart«r,  J.  B. 
Clmrterijs,  lion,  F, 
Clay,  J. 

Clerk,  rt.  lion.  Sir  G. 
CUv©,  PL  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Calobrooke,  Sir  T,  E. 
Cowatii  C- 
Cubitt,  W. 
Dttlrjmplf?*  Capt. 
Dawson,  h*ju.  T.  V. 
Dmiiujiund,  U.  H, 
Duni-'an,  G, 
Dundaa,  G. 
Dunne,  F,  P, 
Ellice,  rt.  hou*  E. 
Ellioe.  E. 
EHiotp  bon.  J.  E. 
Estoourt.  J.  B.  B. 
Evana,  W. 
Ewart.  W. 

Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  11. 
Forbtw,  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestuiit  CoU 
Frewon,  C.  H» 
Gladstone.  rtJion.W*  E. 
Gruone,  T. 
Grey,  rt,  hon.  Sir  G. 
Uaggitt,  F.  11. 
Hardoaiftle*  J.  A. 
IXarris,  boa.  Cape* 


Henoage,  G*  H.  W. 
Hey  wood,  J* 
Uodgea,  T,  L. 
IIf>|>e,  Sir  J. 
■InUift'c,  Sir  W.  G.  n. 
Kcrabaw,  J. 
King,  boil.  P*  J.  L, 
Langaton,  J,  II, 
]^Ia«ktjnzie,  W»  F* 
M'T;ifc'-art,  Sir  J. 
Maitland,  T. 
Matbcson,  J. 
ManU',  rt.  bon.  F. 
Morgan,  1I«  K,  G. 
Moatyn,  bon.  E.  M.  L, 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mure,  Col, 
Ogk\  S.  C.  H. 
Oswrald.  A, 
Pukiugton,  Sir  J. 
Patten,  J,  W. 
rTCbellj  Ciipt. 
Pilkiugton,  J. 
Pu»ey»  P. 
RaMfdon^  Col. 
llicardo,  O. 
Rnaatjil,  bon.  E.  S. 
Riitherliird,  A. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Sidoey,  ;Ud. 
SmoBott,  A* 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stnart,  Lord  J. 
Tallburtl,  Sorj. 
Tjiiokiicsao,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  CoL 
Thornol),  T. 
WiUongbby,  Sir  IL 
WiUon,  M. 
Wodoboutm,  E. 
Wrigbtson,  W.  B. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TlllXltltS. 

Colvilo,  0.  R. 
btafi^ord,  A, 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Buck,  L.  W.  Gm-n,  H 

Colos,  II,  B. 

Crawford,  W.  S* 

Drninlaurig,  Viact. 

Dun  combe,  hon,  ()♦ 

Du  Pre,  C.  G, 

Fuller,  A.  E. 


nildyard,  R.  0. 
TbornhiU,  G. 
Waddin^-ton,  H,  S. 

Cocbrane,A.D.R.W.B. 
Drummaiitli  H, 


BiB  to  ho  engrossed. 

PLACES  OF  WOESnn*  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

Oq  the  Motion  thnt  the  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  for  the  Hoit^o  to  go  into 
Coimnittee  on  the  Places  of  Worahip  (Scot- 
land) Bill, 

Mft.  B.  COCHRANE  felt,  notwithstand- 
ing ho  was  intimatclj  connected  with  Scot- 
Ian*!,  that,  represcQting  as  he  did  an  Eng- 
lish eonstitueucy,  he  ought  to  make  mme 
apology  to  tlie  Memhers  for  Scotland  for 
opposing  thia  measure,  lie  made  that 
apology  hy  quoting  the  words  of  Swift, 
'*  When  the  house  is  in  danger  of  heing 
rohhcd,  the  weakest  of  the  family  runs  to 
stop  tho  door/'  He,  however,  must  add, 
that  lie  felt  imperatively  called  upon  to 
take  this  step,  for  when  this  important 
suhjcct  was  discussed  the  other  day,  no 
person  made  any  objection  to  a  measnra 
which,  he  was  sure,  if  they  knew  its  true 
meaning  and  tendency,  they  would  have 
opposed  as  strongly  a^  he  did.  He  thought, 
in  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  it 
was  essential  to  the  proper  consideration  of 
the  question,  that  the  House,  and  particu- 
larly those  hon.  Memhers  who  had  not 
paid  much  attention  to  the  .^subjeet,  should 
know  what  were  tho  principles  and  opinions 
of  those  persons  who  demanded  sites  for 
their  meeting-houses  in  Scotland.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Uonse,  it  might  be,  were  not 
aware  of  the  origin  of  the  Free  Kirk  move- 
mcut.  Did  they  know  that  it  only  com- 
menced in  1834,  and  that  up  to  that  time 
the  question  had  created  no  interest  sinco 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  law 
respecting  the  patronage  of  the  SeottisL 
Church  was  settled  ?  The  House  could 
not,  however,  he  unaware  that  the  Freo 
Kirk  of  Scotland  went  first  into  tlie  courta 
of  law,  and  were  beaten  in  the  Auuhter- 
ardor  case;  that  they  then  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Lords^  and  that  their  Lord- 
ships also  rejected  their  appeal.  They 
admitted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  by 
appealing  to  them;  but  when  they  wero 
beaten  J  then  the  Freo  Kirk  men  turned 
round  and  said,  '*  We  will  separate  our- 
selves; wo  will  secede  from  the  Kstablished 
Cliureh/*     Had  it  boen  on  a  questioa  cif 
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doctrine,  he  could  have  understood  it;  he 
could  have  respected  a  question  of  doc- 
trine or  of  faith,  hut  this  was  a  question 
only  of  patronage.  Dr.  Candlish  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  wanted  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
patronage  into  their  own  hands,  and  that 
was  the  secret  of  the  whole  movement. 
But  he  hoped  the  House  would  remember 
that  these  gentlemen,  having  gained  by 
the  patronage  system  —  having  accept- 
ed that  patronage  themselves  —  turned 
round  and  used  the  power  it  had  given 
them  to  injure  those  who  had  benefited 
them.  But  what  was  the  number  that  se- 
ceded ?  Admitting  that  the  question  was 
one  which  ought  to  have  been  discussed  in 
the  General  Assembly,  which  he  doubted, 
the  number  of  seceders  was  only  294,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  members 
of  the  Assembly.  Let  them  also  consider 
what  were  the  number  of  sites  that  had 
been  refused.  The  whole  number  was  29, 
while  upwards  of  600  had  been  granted  to 
them.  So  far  from  having  any  ground  of 
complaint,  in  a  pastoral  address,  issued  in 
1846,  it  was  said — 

'*We  desire  to  acknowledge  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  that  the  opposition  to  our  cause  has 
given  way  in  many  instances,  in  proportion  as  it 
was  made  manifest  to  all  that  the  aim  of  the 
Free  Church  was  directed  not  to  the  one  third  of 
any  temporal  establishment,  but  to  the  mainte< 
nance  and  extension  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ ;  and  we  hope  that  these  symptoms  of 
growing  liberality  and  kindness  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by  all  our  people." 

In  1846  they  said  that,  and  in  1848  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  presided  over 
the  Committee  which  sat  in  1847  brought 
in  this  Bill  to  compel  the  proprietors  to  give 
sites.  If  this  separation  from  the  Church 
was  a  matter  of  faith,  the  case  would  be 
entirely  different;  but  the  real  object  of  the 
move  was  to  overthrow  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  over  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Fox  Maule)  presided,  there  was 
not  one  word  which  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  such  a  Bill.  It  cer- 
tainly did  say  that  proprietors  should  grant 
sites,  as  a  means  of  preserving  good  feel- 
ing among  all  parties,  but  it  said  not  a 
word  about  a  Bill  to  make  them.  That, 
however,  afforded  no  grounds  for  this  Bill; 
and,  while  speaking  of  that  report,  he 
must  complain  of  the  misrepresentations  it 
contained  with  respect  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  It  held  that  excellent  noble- 
man up  to  public  odium  for  having  refused 
sites ;  the  positive  fact  at  the  same  time 
being  that  his  Grace  had  offered  these 


people  sites,  and  that  they  had  refused 
them;  and  now  the  House  of  Commons 
was  called  on  to  say,  by  this  Bill,  that  they 
shaM  be  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  take  possession  of  any  ground  they 
choose  to  select.  He  should  like  the  House 
to  know  what  the  Free  Kirk  really  was. 
Did  hon.  Members  know  that  it  had  been 
associated  with  every  republican  move- 
ment that  had  taken  place  in  Scotland 
since  its  baleful  and  strife-creating  ad<P 
vent  ?  If  this  was  doubted,  let  hon. 
Members  refer  to  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Committee;  and  he  would  also 
quote,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  from  a 
last  week's  paper,  published  under  the  au« 
tliority  of  the  Free  Kirk,  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  their  organ,  the  Witness,  The 
hon.  Member  read  the  following  pas*' 
Bilge : — 

"  Who  are  revolutionists  ?  We  would  seriously 
warn  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  that  intolerapce  Uko 
luSf  so  associated  with  dastardly  meanness,  is  of 
ntore  revolutionary  tendency  than  all  the  pike 
nnd  powder  speeches  of  Chartist  orators.  Wo 
Av<)uld  warn  our  aristocracy  that  they  are  creating 
the  very  dangers  which  they  dread.  If  con<» 
Hiienoes  are  enthralled  or  debauched,  mankind 
.11-e  debased  and  corrupted.  It  is  to  this  that  the 
3:ibours  of  not  a  few  lords  and  lairds  are  now 
ti-nding.  And  what  would  be  the  result  of  their 
complete  success  ?  What  but  the  outbreaking  of 
tliis  corruption — a  foul  flood,  but  mighty  enough 
lu  sweep  them  and  their  coronets  and  their  cas- 
tlos  away.  Would  they  be  safe  with  seris  ?  Let 
them  remember  the  recent  stories  of  the  nobles 
of  Gallicia.  And  let  them  read  again  the  history 
of  the  "  reign  of  terror/'  and  ponder  the  aooial 
^Lud  internal  history  of  France  for  the  previous 
eontmy." 

Had  there  ever  been  anything  pubUshed, 
tiven  in  Ireland,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
XCitchel  or  Mr.  Meagher,  more  mischievous, 
more  republican,  or  more  outrageous  than 
that  extract?  He  believed  not,  and  he 
thought  the  House  would  agree  with  that 
opinion.  Here,  however,  was  another  ex- 
tract from  the  Witness : — 

**  In  every  case  let  the  person  and  property  of 
tl^e  hireling  be  sacred ;  whether  he  occupy  the 
piilpit  of  Dr.  M'Donald  of  Urquhart,  or  of  Dr. 
Burns  of  Kilsyth,  of  Mr.  M*Leod  of  Snizort,  or 
iif  Mr.  Stewart  of  Cromarty,  let  his  person  be  as 
hncred  as  if  the  Court  of  Session  had  presented 
t«j  the  charge  one  of  its  red-nosed  macers,  or  as 
if  he  were  not  the  Erastian  parson,  but  the  con- 
^ fable,  or  sheriff  officer,  or  thief-c<itcher  of  the 
ilistrict.  But  to  his  safety  and  his  property  let 
r tils  sense  of  sacredness  be  restricted;  let  it  on 
no  occasion  be  forgotten  that  he  is  the  person  on 
whoso  behalf  the  proprietor  is  flagrantly  oppres- 
sive and  unjust." 

And  these  are  the  men  who  come  to  ask  us 
to  force  the  gentlemen  of  whom  they  so 
i^peak  to  giro  them  sites. 
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**  Let  him  bo  t'eg^anled  as  virtiinlly  t\w  one  cx- 
C0Uinniiiicat4jd  man  of  the  ilistrict^ — tliO  man  with 
whom  110  onw  is  ta  join  in  prayer — whose  church 
i«  to  be  nvoidtMi  as  nn  iiajjuro  and  unlioly  place — 
'who.io  addresses  arc  not  to  ho  listeneii  to — -whose 
Tiaitfl  are  not  to  be  received — who  Im  to  he  every- 
where |njt  under  th*^  ban  of  tho  eommunity ;  and 
tintil  the  proprietor  rais^H  the  Bieg^e  of  tlic  Freo 
Church  on  his  part,  let  it  be  held  imperative  by  tlio 
people  that  the  Biege  of  the  reuiduary  clerg^yman 
and  the  residuary  church  he  kept  u|»  on  tlieirR. 
Th«PO  is  to  he  a  contest  of  wills  in  this  matter  ;  and 
there  is  standirug;  equally  legal  for  both  the  anta- 
D^onist  pailies  engaged  in  it.  Rut  wliile  the  people 
havG  justice  as  well  aa  law  on  their  aide,  our  hostile 
proprietary  huve  law  only  ;  and  so,  if  the  ScoLti^Ii 
cbai'acter  ha*  not  lost  it?  *dd  characteristic  firm- 
ness, if  our  Whiirgissm  of  the  old  school  ho  still 
the  obi  dour  Whiggism — tho  Whi|?gi»ifi  that  has 
been  rarely  broken^  and  never  once  bent,  the  hotter 
cause  in  the  cod  must  infallibly  prevail." 

[Mr.  F.  Maule  :  When  wm  tlint  written?] 
In  1847;  I  have  not  the  date;  but  it  h 
admitted  in  the  evidence  from  whicli  1 
take  the  extract  to  be  from  their  own 
paper,  tlio  Witness.  [Mr.  F.  Maule  :  The 
Witness  is  not  the  organ  of  tlio  Free 
Kirk.]  If  the  ri;^ht  hoiu  Gentleman  really 
means  to  assert  that^  all  I  have  said  falls 
to  the  ground,  [Mr.  F.  Maule  :  I  say  that 
most  distinctly.]  T]m  is  certainly  a  new 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject.  It  is  re- 
ceived as  the  orgaa  of  the  Free  Kirk 
party;  it  is  ahvayts  thought  so;  and  the 
Witness  represents  itaelf  to  ho  the  organ. 
[Mr.  Dhummonb  here  put  a  copy  of  the 
H76i<?^#  into  the  hands  of  lllr.  B,  Coch- 
rane, and  ]ioiuted  out  a  passage  on  tlie 
subject,  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  read* 
It  was  a  portion  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  editor  as  the  organ  of  the  party,  in  ex- 
press terms,  an  honour  not  declined  in  any 
way  or  shape.  The  hon*  Member  then 
proceeded*]  In  order  to  show  the  mild  and 
Christian  spirit  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free 
Kirk  move,  he  would  quote  a  speech  de- 
livered by  I)r*  Chalmers  himself.  He 
was  reported,  in  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee,  to  have  been  asked  if  he 
still  held  his  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
**  deep  guilt  *'  of  those  who  adbered  to  the 
Establishment  ?  lie  replied  that  he  did, 
and  tijcn  he  said  as  follows  ; — 

**  Even  thongh,  throujrh  our  keeping  by  this 
prin<?iple,  and  proelaiiuixi-*  it  everywhere,  the 
S&otti.-jU  E&tablishmentu  novr  the  9trun*rhGld  of 
that  Eraiatiaiiisru  whieh  lias  driven  u»  from  its 
bowers,  gbould  be  laid  prostrate  in  the  iluat, 
and  abiiig  with  it  the  subsiatenec  of  all  its  de- 
pendent fumilieft ;  surely  you  cannot  expect  tbat 
the  prineiplo  wliich  we  eeuld  not  give  up  for 
the  sake  of  our  f>wu  livings,  we  must  now  give 
up  and  cea»e  to  act  upon  for  tbo  sake  of  the 
livin,t7!>i  ijf  other  jujupb?.  'Ihis*  vmvv  truly  tbp 
iikrai»m  uf  ht'ing  rii;htcoua  overmuch.     It  wei-e 


not  only  loving^  our  noighbours  as  ourselves,  but 
loving  them  a  great  deal  better  than  oiirselvea." 

Let  them  hear  Dr.  Chalmers  again,  and 
mark  the  tone  he  assumed  in  talking  of 
that  Establishment  of  which  he  had  bceii 
all  his  life  a  member  : — 

"  You  say  (was  the  question)  that  a  restoration 
h  poaaiblo  ?  Yea  ;  but  if  I  were  to  state  tbo 
proeess,  it  would  appear,  I  fear,  so  extmvagaut, 
that  I  have  not  the  jjltghtcat  hope  of  it*  heing 
at  preseiit  brought  about.  Wo  must,  of  courae, 
provide  for  the  perfect  integrity  of  our  own  cc- 
elesiastical  principles ;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
tliat  am  t>«  done,  except  hy  the  Legislature 
adopting  the  Frco  Cbureh  as  the  £»tabUah- 
mcnt,  and  then  leaving  us  to  deal  with  tho 
ministers  of  tbo  Eiiiablishcd  Churoh  si«  so  m^ny 
ceelo^Kistieal  dciinquenti^,  who  h&vo  foraakcm 
their  original  prineiples.  I  daro  say  that 
we  should  be  very  mild  and  indulgent  in  dG4&]> 
ing  with  tlu'm,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with 
our  prineiples.  I  state  this  in  aaawer  to  youP 
f question  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  not  tho 
slightest  hope  that  it  is  a  measure  which  will 
soon  be  earned  out  ;  though  wo  wottbl  certainly 
trt'at  those  ministers  in  a  way  that  would  ho 
attended  with  less  severity  upon  them  personally 
than  our  suiforings  have  amounted  to.  If  thero 
was  aueh  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  como 
to,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  there  f^buuld 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  instant  deprivation  of 
the  emoluments  of  oftiee  of  any  individual,  but 
they  should  ho  lefb  to  die  out ;  and  when  a 
parish  was  vacant,  it  should  bo  filled  up  by  a 
licentiate  of  the  Free  Church  ;  and  in  that  way 
there  would  be  a  substitution  of  a  ebureh  with 
its  original  principles  for  a  church  with  its  al- 
tered principles.  That  of  itself,  however,  would 
not,  I  think,  satisfy  tho  Free  Chureb  now/' 

What  a  beautiful  speeimen  of  Free  Kirk 
moderation  I  Uc  was  sorry  to  trouble  tho 
House;  but  he  was  anxious  to  lay  before 
thorn  his  grounds  for  believing,  which  ho 
most  honestly  did,  that  the  aim  of  tbo 
Free  Kirk  move  was  to  oveithrow  the  Es- 
tiibhshment.  This  design  appeared  dis- 
tinctly in  tho  following  answers  given  by 
several  parties  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
when  they  were  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  Caudlish  is  reported  to  havo 
said  this  : — - 

**  The  same  view  of  duty  which  led  ws  to  leave 
it  (the  Establi^jhinent)  will  also  of  course  lead  us 
to  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  tho  Establishment 
that  remains.  Do  you  think  it  your  duty  to 
maintain,  or  if  by  lawful  means  you  can,  to  sub- 
vert, what  you  consider  tho  Erastiati  Establish- 
nieiit  ? — I  do  not  precisely  know  what  is  meant 
by  lawful  means.  \Ve  feel  that  our  (position  ia 
one  of  submission  to  the  authority  which  wc  re- 
spect, to  revere  tlie  civil  authority  in  this  country, 
and  we  would  not  do  anything  against  the  Estab- 
lijiibed  Chunih  that  is  not  consistent  with  the  lawn 
of  the  country  as  they  stand.  We  would  do  no- 
tliiug  of  that  kiud  ;  wo  entertain  a  high  sense  of 
the  resipeet  that  is  duf^  to  lawfLtl  authority  as  an 
a[i|K>inanent  *jf  God,  and  thciTfore  wc  would  re- 
frain from  anything  upou  whiuh  that  constructioa 
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could  MtIj  be  put.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  could,  by  our  prayers  or  our  preaching,  or  our 
diligent  and  faithful  spiritual  seryices,  lead  all  the 
people  of  Scotland  to  right  apprehensions  of  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  we  would 
certainly  aim  at  that,  and  exert  ourselves  for  that 
purpose.  You  would  use  every  effort,  in  any 
parish  where  you  were  placed,  to  draw  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish,  the  members  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  to  the  creed  which  you  believe  to  be 
the  right  one  ? — Yes;  but  it  would  be  through  a 
knowledge  of  Christ." 

There  they  plainly  and  distinctly  avow 
their  object  and  intention  of  overthrowing 
the  Establishment;  and  now  we  are  asked 
(continued  the  hon.  Gentleman)  to  pass  a 
measure  which  is  to  compel  proprietors, 
however  conscientiously  differing  from  the 
opinions  advocated  by  the  Free  Church 
party,  to  give  sites  for  churches  where  a 
system  of  religion  would  be  preached  of 
which  they  disapprove,  leading  to  dissent, 
to  misery,  and  to  wretchedness.  I  do  not 
see  that  they  have  great  cause  to  complain, 
when  they  feel  strong  in  this  secession.  I 
sincerely  trust,  that  after  the  observations 
I  have  made,  the  House  will  throw  out 
this  measure.  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
*he  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  late  Goveniment  is  not  now  in 
his  place  to  address  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  nothing  could  be  stronger  than  the 
language  he  employed  in  speaking  upon  it 
in  1843:— 

*'  If  the  House  of  Commons  is  prepared  to  de- 
part from  those  principles  upon  which  the  Refor- 
mation is  founded,  and  which  principles  are  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  this  country — whether  it  proceeds  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  or  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland — nothing  but  evil  would  re- 
sult; the  greatest  evil  of  which  would  be,  the 
establishment  of  religious  domination,  endanger- 
ing the  religion  of  the  country  and  the  civil  rights 
of  man." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  shook 
his  head  when  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  were  spoken  of;  but  I 
maintain  that  the  movement  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  commenced  with  the 
Reform  Bill.  It  was  a  Radical  movement 
from  the  beginning;  and  I  would  only  re- 
fer to  the  acts  committed  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  to  the  arrogant  conduct 
manifested  towards  those  who  did  not 
yield  at  once.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that 
I  hoped  the  House  would  throw  out  the 
Bill;  and  I  cannot  conceive — according  to 
their  own  statement,  and  the  pastoral  ad- 
dress which  they  issued,  and  in  which  they 
admitted  that  they  had  been  treated  with 
kindness — I  cannot  conceive  how,  because 
a  few  sites  are  refused  to  them,  they  can 
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come  forward  and  think  that  a  measure  is 
to  be  introduced  to  compel  a  proprietor, 
whatever  may  be  his  conscientious  convic- 
tion on  the  subject,  to  give  them  a  site. 
In  the  evidence  of  the  Committee  appoint- 
ed to  examine  into  this  subject,  there  was 
a  letter  from  Sir  James  Riddle,  containing 
a  beautiful  passage  supporting  this  view  of 
the  question;  the  letter  having  been  writ- 
ten in  answer  to  an  application  made  to 
him  for  a  site.  Concurring  fully  in  those 
sentiments,  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  op- 
pose a  Bill  setting  at  defiance  the  law  and 
the  courts  of  law  of  Scotland.  Truly  has 
it  been  said  that — 

"  Tho  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  seed 

Vie  with  hot  haste  to  make  religion  bleed. 

To  ruin  Prelacy,  their  only  creed : 

But  since  they  from  the  Lord  are  so  disjointed. 

Not  to  respect  the  edicts  he  appointed, 

How  can  they  reverence  the  Lord's  anointed  V 

And  this,  I  think,  has  been  said  in  terms 
severe  enough  to  reprobate  the  conduct  of 
the  Free  Kirk,  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  pressed  its  claims,  and  for  the  lan- 
guage which  its  adherents  have  used  on 
every  public  occasion,  calculated  to  spread 
misery  and  dissension  among  the  hereto- 
fore happy  parishes  of  Scotland.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  committed 
that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  had  entertained 
great  hopes  when  this  question  ^as  intro- 
duced to  the  House  on  three  former  occa- 
sions, that  they  would  have  discussed  it 
free  from  all  those  feelings  of  party  hos- 
tility which,  though  they  once  embittered 
tho  subject,  he  trusted  were  then  fast 
passing  away,  and  would  never  again  be 
touched  on  in  that  House.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  follow  the  hon.  Member 
through  all  the  subjects  of  recrimination 
which  he  had  alluded  to;  but  he  must  be 
permitted  to  point  out  how  truly  ignorant 
he  was  of  all  the  grounds  on  which  this 
question  rested,  and  of  the  facts  which  had 
led  to,  and  were  connected  with,  the  seces- 
sion of  which  he  had  said  so  much.  No 
man  lamented  those  proceedings  more  than 
he  did;  but  no  man  would  more  firmly 
maintain  that  those  who  had  separated 
from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
did  so  because  they  had  no  other  course  to 
pursue  if  they  meant  to  maintain  faithfully 
the  principles  which  they  deemed  to  bo 
right.  With  regard  to  the  numbers  that 
had  seceded  at  the  time  of  the  first  seces- 
sion, they  had  been  computed  by  the  hon. 
Member  at  292,  whereas  they  were  in 
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point  of  fact,  472.  Allusion  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  to  the  disaffec- 
tion to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country  which  was  alleged  to  exist  amongst 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Free  Church; 
but  the  hon.  Member  was  never  more  mis- 
taken in  his  life  than  when  he  asserted 
that  the  men  who  composed  that  Church 
were  connected,  however  remotely,  with 
any  disorderly  or  disloyal  movement. } 
There  was  not  a  body  of  men  in  the  em- ' 
pire  who  were  better  disposed  towards  the 
hiws,  nor  was  there  any  which  was  more 
anxious  to  disseminate  religious  princi- 
ples throughout  the  land  than  those  who 
composed  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  hon.  Member  would  have 
it  supposed  that  they  were  disaffected  to- 
wards the  laws,  because  they  could  not 
make  their  conscientious  convictions  con- 
form to  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  could  see  no  great 
harm  on  their  part,  or  on  that  of  any  other 
class  of  loyal  men,  in  disputing  the  deci- 
sion even  of  so  high  a  tribunal  as  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  w^ould  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  although  the  decision  of  that 
august  tribunal — in  the  case  of  the  Free 
Church — stood  as  the  decision  of  the  law, 
and  was  practically  respected  as  such, 
some  of  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  the 
courts  of  Scotland  were  to  this  day  of 
opinion  that  the  view  taken  of  the  question 
at  issue  was  the  correct  one.  But  as  the 
law  of  the  land  had  decided  to  the  con- 
trary, the  members  of  the  Free  Church 
had  succumbed  unmurmuringly  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  last  court  of  appeal  in  this 
country;  and,  maintaining  their  principles, 
hesitated  not  to  resign  the  stipends, 
manses,  and  glebes  wliich  they  had  en- 
joyed as  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
Member  through  all  the  quotations  lie  had 
made  from  the  evidence  that  was  adduced 
before  the  Committee.  The  hon.  Member 
had  alluded  to  the  Witness  newspaper, 
and  had  spoken  of  that  journal  as  tliough 
it  were  the  authorised  and  accrctlited  or- 
gan of  the  Free  Church  party — but  such 
was  not  the  fact.  During  the  sittings  of 
tho  Committee  the  question  was  asked 
over  and  over  again,  whether  that  paper 
was  or  was  not  the  organ  of  the  Free 
Church  ?  and  again  and  again  it  was  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  The  fact  was, 
that  that  body  had  no  authorised  organ 
whatever.  It  was  very  true  that  the  paper 
in  question  was  edited  by  a  member  of  the 
Free  Church,  and  it  was  also  true  that 


it  presented  to  the  public  more  diffiuelj 
and  more  accurately  than  other  papers 
what  occurred  at  the  meetings  and  assem- 
blies of  the  Free  Church ;  but  it  waa 
equally  incontestable  that  it  was  not  the 
legitimate  and  accredited  organ  of  that 
body.  Many  articles  had  appeared  in  it 
which  were  condemned  by  the  Free 
Church,  and  which  had  done  injury  to  it; 
and  recently  some  articles  bad  appeared,  in 
it  with  reference  to  his  noble  Friend  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which  he,  for  one, 
was  very  sorry  to  have  seen  published  in 
it;  and  which,  so  far  from  havmg  any  au- 
thority from  the  Free  Church,  had  been 
repudiated  by  the  assembly.  The  hon. 
Member  ha<l  Bpoken  slightingly  of  the 
mighty  dead.  He  had  talked  flippantly  of 
the  evidence  given  by  that  great  man,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  misrepresent  it.  [Mr. 
B.  Cochrane  had  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.]  If  he  had  any  satisfaction  in  this 
matter,  it  was  in  the  reflection  that  the 
House,  in  listening  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member,  would  probably  feel  with 
him  so  much  disgust,  that  they  would  be 
the  less  inclined  to  support  the  Motion 
with  which  he  had  concluded  it.  That 
great  man.  Dr.  Chalmers,  would,  if  he 
were  now  alive,  dispose  of  the  attack  of 
the  hon.  Member  just  as  he  would  brush  • 
fly  from  his  back.  If  the  House  should 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  bill  now  under 
consideration,  they  would  spread  peace  and 
contentment  through  many  districts  of  hia 
country;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
should  reject  it,  they  would  leave  an  nn* 
dying  source  of  grievance  still  rankling  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Scot- 
tish population. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  denied  most  empha* 
tically  that  he  had  spoken  disrespeptfoUy 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.  It  was  true  that  he  bad 
quoted  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Chaimerty 
and  it  was  also  true  that  be  had  spoken  of 
him  as  a  man  of  high  name  and  eminent 
position.  Surely  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  mean  to  advance  such  a  doe- 
trine  as  this,  that,  because  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  unfortunately  no  longer  in  existence» 
he  was  to  be  precluded  from  referring  to 
his  evidence. 

ViscouxXT  DRUMLANRIG  felt  it  was 
only  due  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bridport  to  say,  that  he  had  not  understood 
his  speech  in  the  sense  which  had  been 
attributed  to  it  relating  to  Dr.  Chalmers. 
He  regretted  very  much — considering  hia 
hon.  Friend  had  already  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  disapprobation  of 
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those  who  claimed  this  Bill  as  a  remedy 
for  their  grievances,  that  he  should  have 
thought  it  his  duty  to  offer  this  opposition 
to  the  Bill  in  its  present  stage.  And, 
having  Ustened  to  his  speech  very  atten- 
tively, he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
good  he  expected  to  gain  hy  prolonging  a 
discussion  which  tended  only  to  promote 
feelings  which  should  he  discouraged.  Had 
he  consulted  his  own  feelings  only,  he 
should  have  much  preferred  giving  an  en- 
tirely silent  vote;  but  representing,  as  he 
did,  a  large  constituency  who  were  all  one 
way  or  another  deeply  interested  in  the 
fate  of  this  Bill,  and  representing  a  county 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the 
grievances  complained  of,  he  felt  he  should 
be  hardly  justified  in  doing  so.  He  had 
no  feeling  connected  with  this  question 
stronger  than  the  hope  he  entertained  that 
all  superfluous  discussion  might  be  as  much 
as  possible  abridged,  on  a  matter  which  he 
sincerely  lamented  should  ever  have  been 
brought  before  the  notice  of  ihis  House  at 
all.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Free  Church,  or  of  the  hardships 
complained  of  by  its  members  ;  nor  would 
he  analyse  the  complaints  of  arrogance  and 
want  of  humility  of  which  they  had  been 
accused  by  their  opponents.  He  believed 
that  there  had  been  faults  on  both  sides. 
He  would  only  say  that,  as  a  Scotchman, 
he  believed  he  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  real  nature  and  the  true  extent  of 
the  grievances  complained  of;  and  it  was 
his  opinion  that  those  grievances  ought  to 
be  relieved.  He  had  looked  attentively 
into  the  Bill;  and  he  was  bound  to  say, 
that  while  he  considered  it  a  practical  and 
sufficient  remedy  for  all  that  had  been  com- 
plained of,  he  did  not  think  that  what  it 
required  from  the  proprietors  of  land  was 
in  any  way  arbitrary,  because,  make  the 
rights  of  property  as  stringent  as  possible, 
still  there  were  two  boons  which  could  not 
be  refused,  even  to  the  pauper:  the  one 
was,  sufficient  land  upon  which  to  worship 
God  during  his  lifetime ;  and  sufficient  land 
to  inter  him  after  his  death.  With  this 
impression,  he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
unanimously  and  speedily  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sooper  this  question  was 
decided,  and  the  Bill  passed  into  a  law, 
the  more  speedily  we  are  likely  to  do  jus- 
tice, not  to  one  party,  but  to  all  parties  in 
Scotland — not  to  the  Free  Church  only, 
but  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Established 
Church  also.  He  felt  justified  in  urging 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  because  he  could 
not  in  any  way  be  supposed  to  do  so  from 


any  interested  motives,  or  from  party  bias, 
seeing  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  deeply 
deplored  the  schism  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Indeed,  he  for 
one  did  not  think  that  the  cause  of  religion 
was  advanced  by  such  importance  being 
given  to  any  church  at  all — an  importance 
which  was  due  to  our  faith  alone.  But  he 
thought  that  it  was  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  the  existing  feeling  in  Scotland 
should  be  allayed.  The  schism  had  taken 
place,  and  everything  should  be  done  to 
prevent  the  unity  of  the  church,  which  had 
unfortunately  been  destroyed,  from  being 
turned  into  open  hostility.  He  wished  to 
say  nothing  harsh  against  the  Free  Church. 
He  hoped  they  might  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  all  that  was  claimed  for  them ; 
but  he  distinctly  wished  to  state  that  he  gave 
his  vote  to-day  for  the  sake  of  Christianity, 
not  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  Free 
Church. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  remarked, 
that  the  Free  Church  had  attained  its  pre- 
sent position  without  such  an  exceptional 
measure  as  was  now  asked  for  it;  and  he 
entertained  no  doubt  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately attain  all  tliat  was  desired  without 
resorting  to  an  alteration  of  the  statute 
law  of  the  kingdom  in  its  special  favour. 
The  animosity  which  had  existed  on  the 
Free  Church  question  was  now  greatly 
allayed,  and  he  thought  that  this  Bill  would 
tend  to  revive  rather  than  diminish  it. 
By  this  time  those  noblemen  who  had  been 
alluded  to  would  no  doubt  reconsider  their 
determination,  upon  finding  that  this  move- 
ment was  no  ephemeral  burst  of  enthusi- 
asm, but  the  true  religious  feeling  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 
When  that  fact  was  properly  understood, 
those  proprietors  would  no  longer  refuse 
sites.  He  had  no  objection  to  a  measure 
giving  to  any  body  of  Christian  men  a  right 
of  procuring  sites  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
ship; but  he  could  not  conscientiously  give 
that  special  privilege  to  one  body  in  Scot- 
land only,  merely  because  in  the  first  en- 
thusiasm of  the  division  some  persons  might 
have  behaved  unjustly. 

Mb.  OSWALD:  Sir,  when  this  BiU 
was  last  before  the  House,  I  took  the 
hberty  of  expressing  my  regret  that  so 
important  a  subject  was  discussed  in  tho 
absence  of  almost  every  Member  of  the 
Government.  I  expressed  still  more  re-* 
gret  that  a  vote  should  have  been  taken 
without  any  discussion.  I  trust  that  this 
latter  circumstance  may  be  pleaded  as  ray 
excuse  for  going  more  at  length  into  the 
R2 
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subject  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  I  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  I  road  in  the  Scottish 
Guardian,  with  considerable  pain,  the 
following  passage  in  the  Scottish  quar- 
ter:— 

'*  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  notice  the  chief 
ground  of  resistance  to  the  Bill  taken  up  even  by 
those  who  have  no  great  love  to  the  Free  Church, 
namely,  that  if  it  had  been  a  special  measure,  in- 
tended for  their  relief  exclusively,  they  would 
gladly  have  supported  it;  but  extending,  as  it 
does,  to  all  dissenters  of  whatever  denomination, 
they  felt  compelled  to  give  their  opposition  to  so 
sweeping  a  measure.  We  may,  however,  rest 
assured,  that  had  the  Bill  been  restricted  to  the 
case  of  the  Free  Church,  many  of  these  same  par- 
ties would  liave  been  equally  loud  in  denouncing 
the  pretension  of  the  Free  Church  in  seeking  to 
be  placed  on  a  different  footing  from  other  non- 
established  bodies,  and  to  get  exclusive  advanta- 
ges which  she  would  not  concede  to  others,  and  in 
declaring,  that  though  they  might  have  considered 
favourably  a  gencnil  measure,  they  could  give  no 
countenance  to  such  an  exclusively  sectarian 
Bill." 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  such  a  charge  unbe- 
coming. I  have  never  in  this  House 
stated  any  thing  as  being  the  reason  for 
mj  vote,  which  was  not  the  reason,  and  I 
never  shall  do  so.  Before  I  sit  down  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show,  that  so  far  from 
raising  fictitious  objections  to  this  Bill,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Free  Church 
from  obtaining  sites,  I  am  most  anxious 
that  these  sites  shodd  be  obtained,  and 
this  controversy  settled.  Sir,  I  beg  leave 
to  disclaim  all  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
Free  Church.  Opposed  to  her  I  am,  and 
must  be — holding  as  I  do  the  tenets  of  a 
Church  very  different  from  her.  But  I 
feci  no  personal  hostility.  Nay,  I  enter- 
tain on  some  points  sentiments  of  high 
admiration  and  sympathy  for  her.  I  ap- 
plaud the  sacrifice  she  made  in  renouncing 
the  endowment  and  alliance  of  the  State, 
when  she  thought  her  liberty  infringed. 
I  admire  the  sacrifices  she  has  made,  and 
is  still  making,  to  carry  her  principles  and 
her  teaching  to  every  comer  of  Scotland. 
When  I  look,  as  I  have  lately  done  with 
some  care,  into  the  history  of  the  seces- 
sion, I  can,  in  no  small  degree,  sympathise 
with  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  If  any 
one  will  examine  the  documents  of  that 
period,  he  will  not  be  surprised,  if  he 
knew  anything  of  the  previous  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  Scotland,  at  what  then 
happened.  He  will  find  that  the  Court  of 
Session  interfered  with  the  spiritual  courts 
of  Scotland,  in  a  manner  which  could  not 
but  offend  the  great  body  of  a  people  pecu- 
liarly jealous  of  such  interference.      He 


will  find  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  that  of 
thirteen  Judges  ^ye  pronounced  against 
the  competence  of  the  Court  to  entertain 
the  question  brought  before  it.     He  will 
find  that  Lord  Fullarton,  a  most  learned 
and  distinguished  Judge,  declared  his  opin- 
ion of  that  incompetence  in  the  Culsamond 
case.     In  the  Strathbogie  case,  the  same 
learned  Judge  differed  from  his  brethren 
on  the  bench,  yet  the  Court  interfered  to 
compel  ecclesiastical  officers  to  proceed  to 
ordination,  although  inhibited  by  their  es- 
clesiastical  superiors.     And  I  might  go  on 
to  show,  that  in  nearly  every  instance  jou 
had  a  divided  bench  pronouncing  judg- 
ments on  intricate  points  of  law — all  which 
points  affected,  in  a  strong  degree,   the 
feelings  and,  if  yon  will,  the  prejudices  of 
Scotland;  which  feelings  and  prejudices, 
as  I  believe,  truly  represent  the  real  Pres- 
byterian belief  of  that  country.     ^Vhen  I 
consider  these  things,  especiallj  when  I 
look  at  them  with  Scottish  eyes,  I  cannot 
wonder  that  my  countrymen,  in  large  num- 
bers, left  the  Establishment.     Now,  Sir, 
when  I  look  at  what  these  men  have  done 
to  maintain  their  cause,  what  do  I  find? 
I  find  that  there  are  684  ministers  charge- 
able on  the  sustentation  fund,  which  this 
year  amounts  to  88,974^,  giving  upwards 
of  1207.  a  year  from  that  fund  to  ewerj 
minister.  The  congregational  fund  amounts 
this  year  to  71,6867.,  and  consists  of  sums 
raised  by  the  different  congregations  for 
the  ministers  of  each.     The  two  funds,  if 
added  together,  would  give  an  arerage  of 
2007.  a  year  and  upwards  for  the  clergy  of 
the  Free  Church — ^an  average,  I  beliere, 
considerably  more  than   that   which   the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  receire. 
But  this  is  not  all,  they  also  raise  money 
for  building  churches  and  manses,  for  mis- 
sions, and  for  education.  The  whole  amount 
raised  by  them  in  1847 — a  year  of  great 
distress  and  almost  famine — was  276,4962., 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money; 
in  1846,  it  reached  300,0007.,  I  beliere. 
The  wholo  sum  collected  by  them  since 
1843,  amounts  to  1,590,4627.  17«.  6|d, 
being  more  than  300,0007.  a  year.     Let 
us  compare  this  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Established  Church.     The  whole  amount 
of  tithe  payable  by  the  land  of  SooUaod, 
the  rental  of  which  amounts  to  9,500,0001. 
sterling,  is  177,4707.  a  year;  and,  indad- 
ing  the  value  of  manses,  glebes,  and  Ex- 
chequer allowances,  the  whole  value  of  the 
State  endowment  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, is,  as  I  find  in  a  memorial  presented 
to  Sir  Robert  J'eel  in  1843,  under  200,0001. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  a  church  in  which 
"  not  many  nohle,  not  many  wealthy"  are 
numhered,  collecting  voluntarily  7o,000^. 
a  year  more  than  all  the  wealth  of  Scot- 
land contrihutes  to  the  Estahlished  Church. 
Truly  it  may  he  said,  **  they  did  cast  in 
of  their  ahundance;  she,  out  of  her  want, 
hath  cast  in  all  that  she  hath.*'  Such  is 
the  comparison  I  must  draw  hetween  the 
endowment  of  the  State,  and  the  voluntary 
oblations  of  the  Free  Church.  But  when 
I  compare  the  Free  Church  to  the  commu- 
nion to  which  I  belong — the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland — shame  almost  seals 
my  lips.  Sir,  the  present  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland  numbers  among,  its  members 
the  noblest  and  the  richest  of  the  land.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  rental  of  its 
members  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  rent  of  Scotland — ^yet  what  has  been 
done  for  her?  The  Episcopal  Church  So- 
ciety collected,  if  I  rightly  understand  the 
account  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  some- 
thing less  than  3,649^.  This  sum  affords 
the  means  of  making  up  the  poorer  livings 
to  901,  a  year.  The  Free  Church  pays 
1287.  a  year  from  the  sustentation  fund 
alone.  Such  is  the  comparison  I  draw — 
such  is  the  contribution  of  the  high-born 
and  the  wealthy  to  a  Church  which  boasts, 
and  not  without  reason,  of  a  pure  apostolic 
descent,  whose  members  in  the  last  cen- 
tury shed  their  blood  and  lavished  their 
means  in  a  desperate  cause,  with  a  des- 
perate heroism;  and  we,  their  descendants, 
have  not  even  built  again  the  altars  which 
in  that  century  were  overthrown.  We 
give  this  pittance  to  our  clergy,  and  we 
starve  our  bishops.  When  I  see  all  this, 
what  can  I  say  but  that  the  Free  Church 
has  given  a  noble  testimony  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  religious  belief — that  she  has 
read  us  a  lesson  at  which  we  should  blush, 
and  set  us  an  example  worthy  of  being  im- 
mediately followed.  After  what  I  have 
said,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
hostility  to  the  Free  Church.  I  am  most 
anxious  that  this  matter  should  be  settled, 
but  I  must  state  the  objections  I  still  en- 
tertain to  the  Bill  before  the  House.  Now, 
I  must  repeat  that  the  evil  complained  of 
is  one  of  a  very  partial  nature.  The  Free 
Church  have  nearly  700  ministers  in  Scot- 
land, yet  there  are  not,  I  think,  more  than 
twenty-two  instances  of  refusals  of  sites — 
of  these  twenty-two  cases  there  are  only 
eight  where  the  people  worship  in  the  open 
air.  Now,  1  would  ask,  whether  there 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  so  sweeping  a 
measure?     The  localities  where  sites -are 


refused,  or  where  indeed  they  can  be  re- 
fused with  effect,  are  not  numerous;  for  it 
is  only  where  one  proprietor  hostile  to 
the  Free  Church  possesses  a  large  tract  of 
country,  that  his  refusal  can  prevent  a  site 
from  being  found.  Yet  you  extend  this 
power  to  every  corner  of  Scotland.  You 
extend  it  to  towns  where  there  never  has 
been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  sites,  ex- 
cept the  difficulty  of  paying  for  them.  The 
evil  too,  is,  I  am  convinced,  one  of  a  tem- 
porary nature.  Much  heat  and  animosity 
were  excited  at  the  time  of  the  secession 
by  the  language  used  by  members  of  the 
Free  Church.  That  heat  has  cooled;  that 
language  has  ceased  in  a  great  measure; 
I  trust  it  wil  boon  entirely  cease  and  be 
forgotten;  yet  you  prefer  a  lasting  measure 
for  this  passing  evil.  Moreover,  you  pro- 
pose to  extend  these  compulsory  powers  to 
every  sect  in  Scotland,  to  every  hundred 
persons  of  any  Christian  denomination, 
who  choose  to  say  they  want  to  build  a 
place  for  any  species  of  what  they  call  re- 
ligious worship.  Now,  I  will  take  the  li- 
berty of  saying,  that  there  is  not  one  sin- 
gle body  of  any  denomination,  except  the 
Free  Church,  which  asks  such  a  measure 
at  your  hands.  Nay,  more,  I  will,  with 
permission  of  the  House,  read  to  you  a 
protest  against  the  Bill  by  a  body  of  Dis- 
senters of  great  influence  on  this  side  of 
the  border — I  mean  the  Independents : — 

"  Sites  for  Chapels  Bill. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Board  for  Protecting  the  Civil  Rights  of 
Congregational  Dissenters,  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
Monday,  Ist  May,  1848,  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers being  called  to  the  Bill  recently  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  intituled,  '  A 
Bill  to  enable  Religious  Congregations  in  Scot- 
land to  obtain  Sites  for  Places  of  Worship,'  the 
following  resolutions  were  moved  by  Dr.  W.  Lind- 
say Alexander,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  William  Swan, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

"  1.  That  this  Board  being  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  use  of  all  compulsion  in  the  service  of  tho 
Church  of  Christ,  and  regarding  the  Sites  for 
Chapels  Bill  of  Mr.  Bouverie,  as  proceeding  upon 
the  principle  that  in  certain  specified  cases  the 
holders  of  land  may  be  legally  compelled  to  fur- 
nish sites  for  tho  erection  of  places  of  worship, 
are  constrained  to  express  their  disapprobation  of 
said  Bill  on  this  ground;  for  whilst  they  admit 
the  obvious  difference  between  compulsion,  when 
used  to  effect  the  sale  of  land,  and  compulsion 
when  used  to  effect  the  payment  of  money  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel,  they  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion  that  in  neither  case  is  such  compul- 
sion compatible  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Church. 

"  2.  That  whilst  maintaining  that  every  holder 
of  land  is  morally  bound  in  the  sight  of  God,  the 
Great  Proprietor  of  all,  not  to  prevent  any  body 
of  Christians  from  worshipping  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  by  refusing 
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to  sell  them  a  portion  of  the  soil  on  which  to  erect  i  ment,  to  a  certain  extent,  aB  a  national 
a  building  for  that  punK)so ;  and  whilst  deploring  '  q^^j  j^  Scotland— that  I  believe  that  Church 
and  condemning  the  conduct  of  those  proprietorH  I  .  ,     ^    j^^  ^      j^         j^     g 

who  have  so  acted  m  relcrence  to  any  body  of     .  I     J  "^•"V  ""^   ^^"^  j    x       T         ^^*^«' 
Christians,  as  well  as  sincerely  sympathising  with  i  tish  lietonners  proposed  to  themselves — 
those  who  haTo  recently  been  exposed  to  suttcring  ;  that  the  agitation  of  this  question  creates 
on  this  account— the  memlwrs  of  this  lioard,  at    much  ill  blood  in  Scotland — that  it  is  im- 
the  same  tmie,  think  that  this  claim  should  bo^  -y^  f^^  Member  for  Scotland  tO 

enforced  by  moral  means  alone,  and,  as  respects    '■   ^  .,  •',.  ai_       ^i. 

their  own  denomination,  would  rather  that  it ,  vote  on  the  question,  one  way  or  the  other, 
should  continue  to  suffer  (as  in  times  past  it  has  |  without  offending  a  portion  of  hlS  consti- 
repeatedly  suffered)  inconvenience  and  injury  |  tnents — that  for  all  these  reasons  I  think 
from  the  refiisal  of  sites  for  cliapels,  than  be  -,  j^  most  desirable  the  matter  should  be  set- 
armed  with  .-iuthority  to  extort  this  right  from  an  j^  ^^  ^  j, 
unwillmg  landlord,  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  "  7  "  ,  . " "  i?  n  j  -.,  ,  .'T 
civil  powcr.—By  order  of  the  Board,  1  should,  if  I  followed  my  unaided  judg- 
"  James  McLaren,  Chairman.  ment,  have  agreed  to  the  Amendment  of 
"  John  Stewart,  Secretary."  the  hon.  Member  for  Berwickshire.  I 
These  resolutions  were  passed  a  month  ago.  |  trust,  however,  that  before  the  debate  is 
I  hare  heard  not  a  syllabic  of  any  counter  !  closed,  some  better  plan  may  be  suggested, 
resolutions  from  any  other  body  of  Dis- '  which  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  my 
senters.  I  am  led  then  to  believe,  that '  hon.  Friend  who  introduced  the  Bill,  and  of 
these  sentiments  do  not  materially  differ  '  the  Secretary  at  War  who  supports  it. 
from  those  of  the  great  body  of  Dissenters  '  Sir  J.  GRAHAM  :  At  the  outset  of 
in  Scotland.  If  this  be  so,  then,  why  ,  the  observations  which  I  think  it  necessary 
grant  powers  which  not  only  arc  not  asked  ,  to  address  to  the  House,  I  must  frankly 
for,  but  which  are  repelled  ?  Why,  in  such  |  say  that  I  am  compelled  to  enter  once 
circumstances  take  a  step  which  to  many  j  again  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
appear  an  invasion,  and  in  this  instance  |  with  more  pain  and  regret  than  I  can  well 
a  wanton  invasion,  on  the  rights  of  private  i  describe.  It  is  an  important  subject,  but 
property  ?  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  my  |  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  painful  sub- 
objections,  they  arc  these:  The  number,  jcct;  and,  moreover,  certain  allusions  have 
of  cases  of  hardship  arc  few — they  are  j  been  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
confined  to  particular  localities — they  are  I  for  Bridport,  which  add  very  deeply  to  the 
confined  to  one  sect — the  powers  of  this  |  pain  I  feel  in  approaching  it.  I  cannot  forget 
Bill  are  asked  for  by  no  other  sect — by  !  the  circumstance,  which  my  hon.  Friend  has 
one  they  are  repelled— the  evil   is  of  a  i  brought  to  the  recollection  of  the  House, 

that  in  the  Committee  of  last  Session  I  was 
brought  into  collision,  more  or  less  hostile, 
with  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  that 


temporary  nature — yet  you  propose  a  ge- 
neral measure  for  these  few  cases — a  na- 
tional Act  for  some  local  grievances- 
catholic  remedy  for  a  sectarian  evil — an  I  Scotland  has  produced  during  the  last  ccn- 
enduring  statute  for  a  temporary  inconvcni- ;  tury — I  of  course  allude  to  the  late  Dr. 
cncc.  Such,  Sir,  are  the  objections  which  j  Chalmers.  Here  I  may  be  permitted  to 
I  entertain  to  this  Bill.  I  stated  tliem  on  i  state,  that  from  my  earliest  youth  I  had 
a  former  occasion;  and  I  then  said,  that  I  j  been  honoured  with  the  acquaintance  and 
trusted  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bouvcric)  j  friendship  of  that  great  divine.  I  admired 
would  announce  some  modification.  I  re- 1  him  as  a  great  philosopher;  I  venerated 
grct  lie  has  not  done  so.  My  hon.  Friend  j  him  as  the  most  successful  champion  of 
the  Member  for  the  county  of  Roxburgh  ■  evangelical  truth;  and  at  no  time  of  my 
has  given  notice  of  certain  amendments  \  life  can  I  erase  from  my  memory  the  ob- 
which  lie  intends  to  move  in  Committee —  '  ligations  to  him  under  which  I  conceive 
limiting  the  operation  of  tlie  Act  to  the '  Scotland  to  lie.  I  was  also  brought  into 
Free  Cliurch,  and  limiting  its  duration  to  '  contact  with  another  distinguished  person, 
two  years.  Now,  I  confess  that  I  was ,  Mr.  Spiers,  the  late  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh 
disposed  to  support  such  a  course.  I  have,  j  — now  also  no  more.  And  here  I  will 
however,  heard  objections  from  persons  for  |  read  to  the  House  a  short  passage  from  a 
wliose  superior  judgment  I  entertain  so  i  sermon  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
nuieli  respect,  that  I  begin  to  doubt  the  I  examination  of  Dr.  Chalmers  before  the 
soundness  of  my  own  in  the  matter.  If ,  Committee  of  last  year.  [The  right  hon. 
any  better  plan  is  proposed,  I  shall  be ;  Baronet  read  the  extract,  which  was  to 
glad  to  vote  for  it.  I  will  liowever  say,  i  the  general  effect  that  Dr.  Chalmers,  a 
and  1  trust  I  may  do  so  without  offence,  I  great  man,  and  Mr.  Spiers,  an  honest 
that  I  look  upon  the  Free  Church  move- 1  man,    had   happily  gone  from   this   con- 
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tentious  world  of  quarrels  and  divisions  — 
that  they  had  escaped  from  the  church 
militant  to  the  church  triumphant— and 
he  hoped'  and  helieved  that  they  had  found 
that  the  world  of  everlasting  life  was 
also  the  world  of  everlasting  peace.]  I 
could  much  wish,  Sir  (continued  the  right 
hon.  Baronet),  to  enter  upon  this  discus- 
sion in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  concilia- 
tion, and  not  in  the  temper  of  anger  and 
strife.  I  think  it  useless  to  refer  to  the 
origin  of  this  unhappy  struggle.  Looking 
back  to  those  transactions  occuring  during 
my  public  life  in  which  I  have  borne  a 
part,  I  can  truly  say  I  know  of  nothing 
upon  which  I  reflect  with  more  anxiety, 
than  on  the  part  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  take  with  reference  to  the  secession 
of  the  Free  Church  from  the  Establishment 
in  Scotland.  1  look  upon  it  as  the  most 
unfortunate  occurrence  in  modem  times 
as  regards  the  religious  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  Scotland.  I  must  ever  regard  that 
secession  as  a  most  unfortunate  event;  and 
again  I  say  I  should  deeply  regret  if  any 
unintentional  error  of  judgment  on  my 
part  should  have  precipitated  that  event, 
which  I  consider  a  national  calamity.  But 
I  do  not  know  that  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  I  could  have  taken  any  other  course. 
It  cannot  be  dissembled  that  that  secession 
numbers  in  its  ranks  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  entire  population  of  Scotland — I  do 
not  think  less  than  one-third — ^but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  think  that  this  fact  con- 
stitutes a  claim  for  the  seceding  body  to 
be  treated  as  a  national  establishment. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  bearings  of  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House.  I  must  look 
at  the  Bill  first  of  all  in  the  state  in  which 
it  is  now  presented  to  us;  and,  looking  at 
it  as  a  Bill  about  to  pass  in  its  present 
shape  without  alteration,  I  must  say  I  have 
gi'ave  and  serious  objections  to  it.  It  in- 
volves a  great  and  general  principle.  If 
that  principle  be  really  sound,  it  is  a 
principle  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  Scotland,  but  which  ought  to 
be  brought  into  general  operation  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Now, 
if  you  apply  that  principle  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  consider  the  terms  that  are  used 
in  the  Bill.  It  provides  that  members  of 
any  religious  congregation  shall,  under 
certain  reservations  of  minor  importance, 
have  a  legal  right  to  obtain  sites,  not  for 
churches  only,  but  for  dwellings  for  their 
ministers,  and  for  their  burying-grounds, 
to  the  extent  of  about  three  acres.  If  this 
principle  were  to  be  of  general  application, 


observe  its  practical  efPect  in  England,  in 
regard  to  the  many  religious  sects  into 
which  the  community  is  unhappily  divided. 
In  populous  districts  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  parishes  in  which  ten  or  more  differ* 
ent  religious  persuasions  or  denominations 
are  settled.  Each  one  of  these  sects 
would  have  the  right  to  demand  and  select 
the  numbei;*  of  acres  allowed  for  the  pxu*- 
pose  of  a  chapel,  a  manse,  and  burying- 
ground;  and  in  the  case  of  small  parishes 
in  which  the  population  is  dense,  I  leave 
the  House  to  judge  how  much  confusion 
and  discontent  would  arise,  and  what  in- 
fractions of  the  rights  of  property  would 
take  place.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  owners 
of  property  in  England  and  in  Ireland  are 
not  inexorable  ;  and  if  there  were  no 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  sites  in  those 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  why  should 
the  owners  of  land  in  Scotland  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  doing  that  as  a  matter 
of  grace  and  favour  which  persons  of  the 
same  class,  their  fellow-subjects  else^ 
where,  are  accustomed  to  do  of  their 
own  free  will?  for  it  was  generally  felt 
by  them,  as  well  as  by  others,  that 
every  facility  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  enable  them  to 
worship  God  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
their  consciences.  He  considered  legisla- 
tion on  a  subject  such  as  this  at  the  pre- 
sent monaent  extremely  inexpedient.  To 
the  Bill  as  it  stood  ho  entertained  insuper- 
able objections r  for  England  and  Ireland 
it  was  quite  unnecessary,  while  as  regarded 
Scotland  his  hon.  Friend  had  stated  the 
case  most  acciu-ately.  He  admitted  that 
the  extent  of  the  secession  was  very  great; 
and  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  members  of  the  Free  Ghurch  m 
Scotland  were  very  numerous.  Further, 
he  understood  that  as  many  as  725 
churches  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of 
as  many  seceding  congregations  belong- 
ing to  the  Free  Church  ;  the  sites  for 
which  churches  had  been  obtained  by 
grant  or  purchase.  In  adverting  to  this 
fact,  he  of  course  confined  himself  to  Scot- 
land, and  he  found  that  at  present  there 
were  only  30  seceding  congregations  de- 
prived of  sites,  and  that  only  eight  land- 
lords persevered  in  refusing  them.  From 
the  proceedings  which  took  place  last  Ses- 
sion he  had  ventured  to  hope  that  any  pre- 
text for  legislation  upon  this  subject  would 
have  been  avoided  by  concession,  for  the 
cases  of  absolute  refusal  by  proprietors  had 
been  very  few.  It  was  true  that  since  this 
subject  had  been  before  Parliament  last 
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body  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Ayrshire 
read  a  resolution  showing  that  many  per- 
sons (the  old  Seceders  and  Independents, 
as  we  understood)  were  opposed  to  this 
mode  of  legislation;  and,  for  his  own  part, 
he  did  not  see  why  the  members  of  the 
Free  Church  were  alone  entitled  to  its  be- 
nefits; further,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  defend- 
ed except  upon  general  grounds — a  species 
of  defence  to  which  it  was  not  entitled.  Al- 
though he  thought  the  Amendment  now 
proposed  might  be  some  improvement,  he 
still  should  vote  against  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  measure,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  a  strong  desire  that  even  the 
private  legislation  to  which  he  referred 
might  be  superseded  by  the  voluntary  con- 
cessions of  the  landowners  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  SCOTT  kmented  sincerely  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill  then  before  them,  for 
he  thought  that  if  the  landed  proprietors 
were  allowed  to  take  their  own  course,  a 
great  deal  of  the  angry  feeling  which  now 
prevailed  might  by  this  time  have  altoge- 
ther subsided,  and  all  the  sites  at  present 
refused  by  landlords  might  have  been 
cheerfully  conceded.  There  were  very  few 
cases  in  which  the  parties  attending  Free 
clmrches  had  more  than  five  miles  to  travel 
— a  distance  which  any  one  acquainted 
with  Scotland  must  know  did  not  exceed 
the  distance  which  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  frequently  were  required 
to  pass  over.  After  what  the  House  had 
heard  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  trouble  them  with  many  obser- 
vations upon  that  subject;  he  desired  only 
to  say,  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  that  noble 
person  felt  no  small  degree  of  resento^nt 
at  the  treatment  he  had  received;  for  his 
proceedings  had.  been  illustrated  by  pic- 
tures, and  he  had  been  abused  up  hill  and 
down  dale.  He,  as  well  as  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  behind  him,  was  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Witness  was  not  the  organ  of  the  Free 
Church,  though  it  formerly  had  been.  Its 
charges  against  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
were  most  numerous  and  most  unjust.  Not 
one  Free  Church  minister  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  noble  Duke  had  been  re- 
ported to  have  interfered  so  harshly,  was 
ever  examined  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  HUME,  having  always  objected  to 
interference  with  property,  and  to  the  in- 
troductiou  of  Bills  connected  with  religious 
matters,  wished  to  state  that  he  supported 
the  present  Bill  fur  the  sake  of  peace.  If 
they  were  to  have  religious  liberty  iu  Scot- 


land, they  should  also  have  the  means  of 
enjoying  it.  Though  the  cases  of  com- 
plaint might  be  few,  the  sooner  they  were 
settled  the  better;  and  the  only  mode  of 
settling  them  peaceably  and  speedily  ap- 
peared to  be  by  means  of  the  present  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.  SPOONER  wished  to  explain  why 
he  intended  to  give  a  different  vote  on  the 
present  occasion  from  that  he  gave  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  When  the 
Bill  was  brought  forward  no  one  op- 
posed it;  the  House  went  to  a  division 
without  a  discussion,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  a  strong  primd  facie  case  in  favour 
of  the  measure.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  had  thought  that  it  would  not  have  been 
treating  that  highly  influential  and  respect- 
able body  the  Free  Church  in  a  proper 
manner  if  they  had  refused  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  their  case.  That  day, 
however,  a  discussion  had  taken  place,  and 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Ripon  had  convinced 
him  (Mr.  Spooner),  that,  looking  to  the 
peace  and  interests  of  the  Free  Church 
itself,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  House 
not  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question  : — Ayes  84;  No68 
59:  Majority  25. 


List  of 

Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benial,  R. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyd,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Clav,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  E. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Cowan,  C. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dalryraple,  Capt. 
Davie,  Sir  U.  R.  F. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  G. 
Ellice,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 


the  Ayes. 

Fortcscue,  C. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freeston,  Col. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Hall.  Sir  B. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Ileywood,  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Jcrvis,  Sir  J. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Marshall,  W. 
Matheson,  J. 
Mathoson,  Col. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  Dr. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
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for  AltentioD  of 
:.  ,j^  -.  nanr  .Viyiunu.  and  Pauper  Lunatic 
^  -..--raaigigiH.  j^axnac  the  Marriage  (Scot- 
.lisxxenns  diitfaa.  ike.  (Seodand)  Billi. 

:£!?.  .iEGULATION  BILL. 
..J.    :  JArtROVVBY  moved  the 
.  .uaia:r  >£  :ue  :Saie  of  Beer  Rcgu- 
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-.      :    NTEAGLE    considered   that 

..  T-is  -iziv  '•i.:n*ac  importance.  The 

.  '.:•  -Mc  "f   'piricooua  liquors  on 

':'iav   .  Lu  -jz  '.Me  oeen  brought  under 

.  I- i-ii*:'.T     -.ijiice  "JT  petitions:    bnt 

.    .^".t     .:ii    ;uy  '.ae  whu  considered 

1 1..  .T  •v'juiii  :i.'».*i  ciiac  ic  would  be  most 

.    .-L  ...11     ■  rirv'ifiv;.'  :<j  prohibit  the  sale 

•  r  -.iin     dLT    itiuop}  on  the  Sundaj. 

'  L'tL     .  I'lsuipa    vyru   .iware    that   there 

-  ..     :-**ut    :    lirec*  pn}uibition,  under 

-.1:..  ■>,     ;    ut?  'die  ur  liquors  on  Sunday 

ill-**  ;it    iivine  -scmce.     The 

'.  ■:  :mi»-!u  'vuiuii  prohibited   the 

<.M.:.^  LM-i-:i9  <Lud  public-houses  until 

.  I.L-      lu       .i<.ri:.i.     n  tiie  Sunday   in   the 

.••'ii.i.«.     .'.a  •.'vrtaiiiiv  iiad  a  most  bene- 

...     .' ••.        -  ■rll'L'^amlr  vrime.  and  in  im- 

-...,-    .:••  ::'-i-.ii  ..-■iidition  •>!  the  people; 

VL     .:*.    .Lirr'MLi.tii.   '.le  |)uiice  mainstrate  of 

■  I. 1,    '^iiL'ii  z\iai  iim  ?ame  result  had 

...v*..,;  -i,^   uitjpiioii  •■i'  :\  similar  re j^la- 

:•'.!       ..uiL     -^Mi.      A?  cbe  law  now  stooil, 

.-.I.,.-      '      ii«i:ii     ictusies  were    granted 

..  .1.     .i>i4i.iLc>i  '***»ni  Tailing  liquors  during 

-UL-     i     .ivMic  Toi'vice;   and  if  they 

V.    'iiu  '."ijuiii.ai  tbey  were  subjected 

•    14LH.-J    vijicii    ven.'  immediately    re- 

■  ..  .a-."'.  •'■  wijuul  luervibre  suirj^est  to 
I.  ..I.-  .!.u-i  ::iafc  iie  <uouid  pnjpose  the 
.  ..I.    .   i.i  :)».'MuLiiL'4  lor  viulatini;  the  ex- 

^v.iiL,  ..ivv.    c  -lie  i.'riect  oi  this  Bill  would 
<o      •    -.iujvct  '-.ivoru   keepers  to    double 

..<     WxUL  (.ilLAM  oon:»idered   this  a 

■  IV     .^«.i'ii    iiiii  ^ui'e  l>ill.     No  one  could 
.. :. .     liU  .:n-'  S-i'ui>aiii  was  iiuw  much  more 

'^»iM.ii  liuwi  was  the  ease  thirty 

i!»      •  li-    iii«>;   :)ut  he  would  recom- 
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■III  :  ►  .L  -;nail  Sf»iei;i  Committee. 

.  .i.'      AJ.Li'l^!-]LL    observed,  that    in 

.!. 11)11  ;:u-   'ir!iK-i|iio  iqtou  which  the  pre- 
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experience  to  act  in  a  most  admirable 
way,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  extended  farther. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  said,  he  hoped  that 
the  Bill  wonid  be  extended  to  Scotland. 
In  fact,  the  whole  system  of  licensing  in 
that  country  required  revision,  for  not  only 
at  grocers'  shops,  but  at  turnpike  gates, 
spirits  were  sold.  It  had  had  a  most  de- 
moralising effect.  At  these  places  change 
was  often  given  in  the  shape  of  glasses  of 
whiskey,  if  the  parties  desired  it. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  said,  he  be- 
lieved there  was  no  part  of  the  country 
which  more  required  change  of  the  laws  in 
this  respect  than  Scotland. 

Bill  read  2*. 

MR.  ROBERT  OWEN. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  praying  that 
his  plans  for  ameliorating  the  social  condi- 
tion of  mankind  may  be  fully  and  fairly  ex- 
amined. Mr.  Owen  was  a  gentleman  who 
.  had  ever  entertained  the  most  benevolent 
and  tolerant  views.  He  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  communist  views  of  M.  Louis 
Blanc  and  his  colleagues.  He  was  the 
advocate  of  peace.  He  stated  that  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  Europe,  when  such 
a  violent  conflict  was  goirig  on  between  the 
aristocratic  and  the  democratic  principles — 
a  conflict  which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  was 
happy  to  say  was  confined  to  beyond  the 
seas,  for  we  knew  nothing  of  any  such  con- 
flict here,  for  he  believed  there  never  was 
a  time  when  republicanism  was  at  a 
greater  discount  in  this  country  than  at 
this  present  moment;  but  this  gentleman 
said,  that  truth  could  alone  protect  the 
people  in  their  present  half  civilised  state 
(that  was  his  opinion)  from  the  dangers  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  he  there- 
fore again  submitted  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  political  and  social  condition  to 
the  consideration  of  their  Lordships.  He 
said  that  by  the  creation  of  labour,  plenti- 
ful means  of  subsistence  might  be  found 
for  the  whole  of  the  people.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
asking  the  noble  Marquess,  whether  he  had 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  and 
amount  to  which  English  capital  had  been 
invested  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  in  foreign  trade,  foreign  loans,  and 
foreign  works  in  America,  in  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  in  Belgium,  and  in  France  ?  He 
was  constantly  applied  to  for  information 
on  this  subject.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Government  had  any  information. 


particularly  with  respect  to  Prance?  A 
very  short  answer  was  often  given.  It  was 
often  said  to  these  poor  people  who  had 
lost  their  money — "  It  served  you  right  for 
taking  your  capital  abroad."  If  we  were 
to  have  trade  and  commerce — if  we  were 
not  to  shut  ourselves  within  a  brazen  wall 
— how  was  it  possible  for  some  capital  not 
to  go  abroad  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE :  I 
am  afraid  that  I  can  give  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  but  little  satisfaction.  We 
have  no  information  on  the  subject.  Go- 
vernment has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
application  of  capital.  Much  good  might 
be  done  by  means  of  private  inquiry;  but 
those  means  are  quite  as  much  at  the  dis^ 
posal  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  as  of 
the  Government. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  8,  1848. 

MmoTis.]    Public  Bills.— 2o  Highways;  Commons  In- 
dosure. 

Reported^— GaMOB  Certificatei  for  Killing  Hares  (SooUaod). 

30  and  passed ;— Law  of  Entail  (Scotland) ;  Game  Certifi- 
cates for  Killing  Hares. 
PrriTioN s  P»B8Bimii>.  By  Mr.  T.  Baring,  from  Mernben 
of  the  Mauritius  Association  in  London,  to  take  the 
State  of  the  West  India  Colonies  hito  Consideration.— By 
5Ir.  Chichester,  •from  Shipowners  and  Merchants  of  Bel* 
fkst,  against  a  Repeal  of  the  Norlgation  Laws. 

THE  CHARTIST  DISTURBANCES. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  rose  to  potto  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  the  question  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  He  craved 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  one  or 
two  minutes,  while  he  stated  distinctly  his 
reasons  for  putting  the  question  which  he 
should  presently  put  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  explained  the  nature  of 
that  question. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Tho  hon.  Gentleman 
must  confine  himself  to  the  question. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  desired  to  ask  the 
right  hon.' Gentleman  whether  he  was  in 
possession  of  information  from  any  quarter 
that,  on  Sunday  the  4th  instant,  certain 
outrages  were  committed  on  peaceable, 
loyal,  and  unoffending  individuals  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  ?  He 
put  this  question  because  he  had  in  his 
hand  the  testimony  of  more  than  60  wit- 
nesses, all  of  whom  followed  decent  occu- 
pations, while  many  of  them  were  respect- 
able iuhahitants  and  shopkeepers  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  The  testimony  of  these 
persons  was  consistent  and  concurrent.    It 
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amounted  to  this,  that  many  unprovoked 
outrages  were  perpetrated  by  the  police, 
not  merely  in  Bishop  Bonner's  Fields,  but 
even  more  than  a  mile  from  the  spot  where 
the  Chartist  meeting  took  place  :  and  the 
parties  alleged  that  unless  the  Government 
instituted  a  searching  inquiry  into  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  adopted  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  similar  outrages  in  future, 
a  large  amount  of  dissatisfaction  would  be 
created  in  the  minds  of*  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood.  He  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  had  re- 
ceived similar  information  to  that  which 
be  (Mr.  G.  Thompson)  had  received,  and 
whether  ho  intended  to  adopt  any  steps  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  charges 
brought  against  the  police  were  well 
founded  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman having  yesterday  given  me  notice 
of  his  intention  to  ask  me  this  evening  if  I 
had  received  from  persons,  residing  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Bethnal-grecn  aud  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  complaints  of  unprovoked 
assaults  committed  on  Sunday  last,  in  those 
localities,  by  the  police  on  peaceable  and 
unoifonding  subjects,  I  have  made  in- 
quiries into  the  matter,  and  I  have  come 
prepared  with  evidence  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  police,  which  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  (had  it  been 
possible)  when  this  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion on  a  former  occasion.  But  in  the 
first  place,  I  will  address  myself  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman;  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  such  an  answer  as  may 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  House.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  received  from  certain  quarters 
some  complaints  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  police  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  I 
have  received  a  letter  dated  June  the  5th, 
Monday  last,  which  conveys  such  a  com- 
plaint. It  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  a 
person  signing  himself  W.  Higgins,  and 
describing  himself  as  of  Bonner's-field, 
Victoria-park,  in  which  the  writer  states 
that  in  bis  opinion — an  opinion  which  he 
assures  me  is  shared  by  all  who  reside  in 
his  neighbourhood — the  conduct  of  the  po- 
lice on  Sunday  last  was  the  most  brutal 
and  barbarous  that  has  ever  been  witnessed. 
There  is  a  postscript  to  the  letter,  to  which 
are  attached  the  names  of  seven  individuals, 
who  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  VLt, 
Higgins's  statement.  So  that,  in  point  of 
£ict»  I  maj  say  that  I  have  received  a  letter 
ngned  by  eight  persons,  complaining  of  the 
hehaTMMir  of  the  police.    I  have,  mureover, 


this  day  received  another  letter,  the  pur- 
port of  which  I  will  state  to  the  House, 
for  I  beg  to  assure  the  House  that  nothing 
can  be  more  remote  from  my  wish,  or  my 
intention,  than  a  desire  to  withhold  any 
information  I  may  possess  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  communication  in  question  is 
signed  "James  Fox,"  and  the  writer  re- 
sides, I  believe,  in  Bethnal-green.  He 
states  that  he  has  a  memorial  to  present 
on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  police, 
and  he  writes  to  inquire  whether  a  deputa- 
tion of  three  gentlemen  may  wait  upon  me 
at  the  Home  Office  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
seuting  it.  It  is  probable  that  it  relates  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  and  I  am,  therefore,  wil- 
ling that  it  should  be  classed  as  another  of 
the  communications  that  have  reached  me 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  po- 
lice, although  it  does  not  distinctly  op- 
pear  that  such  is  the  case.  Since  I 
came  into  this  House  this  evening  a  third 
letter  on  the  subject  has  been  put  into 
my  hand.  It  professes  to  bo  written  by 
Arthur  Matthews,  and  conveys  the  in- 
formation that  a  committee  of  household- 
ers has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  police,  and  to  investigate 
the  cases  of  those  who  conceive  that  they 
have  received  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
that  body.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  com- 
plaints that  I  have  received.  The  three 
communications  which  I  have  described 
have  rea'^hed  me;  but  it  is  right  that  I 
should  add,  that  not  one  word  of  the  evi- 
dence which  the  hon.  Gentleman  assures  the 
House  he  holds  in  his  hands  to  corroborate 
the  statements  of  those  who  allege  miscon- 
duct against  the  force,  has  been  forwarded 
to  me.  I  have  received  as  yet  nothing 
whatever — I  have  heard  as  yet  nothing 
whatever — which  in  my  opinion  can  detract 
from  the  praise  which  is  justly  due  to  the 
police;  audi  therefore  think  that  I  should  be 
guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  the  police, 
and  that  I  should  be  leading  the  House  to 
a  most  erroneous  conclusion,  were  I  to 
confine  myself  to  a  simple  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member.  I  have  re- 
ceived an  accumulated  mass  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary  effect — evidence  of  the  most 
trustworthy  description,  showing  the  char- 
acter of  the  meetings  held  at  Bonner  Vfields 
and  Victoria-park  on  Sunday  last,  and 
demonstrating  that,  so  far  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  police  being  marked  bj  a  spirit 
of  unprovoked  aggression,  or  by  a  disposi- 
tion to  any  unnecessary  interference,  thej 
could  not  properly  hare  acted  otherwise 
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than  they  did  under  the  command  of  their 
officers;  and  that  they  hehaved  during  the 
day  with  a  forhearance  and  a  firmness  wor- 
thy of  all  commendation ;  never  exercising 
an  uncalled-for  seventy,  hut  resisting,  as 
they  were  bound  to  do,  an  attack  which 
was  wantonly  made  upon  them — an  attack 
which  was  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  the 
parties  who  were  the  objects  of  it.  Meet- 
ings  of   this    nature  had  been   recently 
hdfd  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  urgent  representations  were  made  to 
the  Government  to  prevent  them.     They 
had  invariably  given  rise   to  turbulence 
and  disorder.     They  were,  in  fact,  riotous 
and  tumultuous  assemblages,  and  had  be- 
come  intolerable   nuisances   to   the  loyal 
and  well-disposed  in  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  held,  disturbing  their  daily  oc- 
cupations, and  rendering  it  impossible  for 
them  to  attend,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to 
their  business.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  notified  to  mo  that  it  was  in  contem- 
plation that  other  meetings  of  a  similar 
character  were  to  be  held  on  Sunday  last, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets; and  the  commissioners  of  police,  act- 
ing under  my  directions,  stationed  an  ad- 
ditional force  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places 
where  it  was   intended  that   the  assem- 
blages should  be  held.     A  copy  of  the  in- 
structions which,  upon  that  occasion,  were 
given  by  the  commissioners  for  the  gui- 
dance of  the  inspectors,  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
[The  right  hon.  Baronet  read  the  instruc- 
tions, which  were,  in  substance,  that  the 
police  should  not  interfere  so  long  as  the 
meeting  was  orderly  and  well-conducted; 
but  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  act 
with  promptness  in  the  event  of  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  peace  being  attempted.     The 
commissioners  had  previously  issued  a  no- 
tice that  these  meetings  were   illegal   if 
they  were  continued  after  dark;  and  the 
police  had  instructions  to  disperse  them  if 
that  rule  were  violated.]     I  am  also  in 
possession  of  the  report  of  the  inspector 
under  whose  immediate  charge  the  police 
acted  at  the  meeting  in  Bonner *s-fields.   It 
is  as  follows  : — 

'*  A  meeting  of  the  Irish  Confederates  took 
place  on  Sunday  last,  at  three  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
another  of  the  Chartists  at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  in 
Braner's-flelds,  Victoria-park,  Bcthnal-green.  In- 
spector Waller,  with  a  body  of  police,  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  St.  James's  district  church,  which 
is  about  150  yards  from  the  meeting  place,  but 
who  were  kept  from  view  of  persons  present  at 
the  meeting,  so  as  not  to  excite  the  same,  but  to 
be  present  in  case  of  necessity.  I  was  also  at 
different  parts  of  the  field  during  the  meeting,  be- 
ing in  charge  of  the  division,  in  consequence  of 


the  unfitness  for  duty  of  Mr.  Marqnard,  th^  la- 
perintendent,  who  had  been  stabbed  in  the  Vbtt 
leg  on  the  previous  Wednesday  whilst  dispershig 
an  assemblage  of  persons  at  Stepney-green,     tt 
was  suspected,  from  this  circumstance  and  preva- 
lent reports,  that  a  great  number  of  those  amend- 
ing the  meeting  would  come  armed,  as,  in  fiict, 
their  leaders  at  several  meetings  had  advised  they 
should.      The  latter  meeting  was  attended  by 
about  3,000  persons  of  all  descriptions,  and  all 
appeared  perfectly  quiet  until  twenty-five  minutes 
to  seven  o'clock,  when  it  broke  up,  and  Inspector 
Waller  had  just  been  to  one  side  of  the  field  to 
receive  instructions  from  me,  when,  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  returning,  he  saw  about  400  or  500 
persons  throwing  stones  at  the  church  windows  ; 
and  on  his  entering  the  grounds  of  the  church,  the 
mob  raised  a  shout  of  execration,  saying,  <  There 
is  the  b—  inspector,  give  it  him  ;'  upon  which 
a  volley  of  stones  were  thrown  at  him,  several  of 
which  struck  him  on  various  parts  of  the  body. 
And  the  same  was  again  done  at  the  church  win- 
dows, which  were  fairly  crushed  from  ihb  effect. 
The  men  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  church 
were  then  brought  out,  who  acted  perfectly  steady, 
and  the  people  were  called  on  to  disperse  quietly, 
but  which  was  answered  by  another  discharge  of 
stones,  which  struck  several  of  the  men,  who  were 
then  ordered  forward,  and  directed  to  clear  the 
mob  from  the  field,  which  was  done  after  great 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  mob.     About  150 
persons  again  assembled  at  the  comer  of  Bonner- 
street,  who  assailed  the  police  with  stones ;  but 
although  much  resistance  was  here  shown,  they 
were  finally  cleared  from  the  field.     Information 
had  at  the  commencement  been  sent  off  to  the 
stition  in  this  division,  as  well  as  to  the  H  and  N 
divisions,  for  reinforcements  ;  and  about  this  time 
Superintendent  Johnson,  of  the  N  division,  with  a 
body  of  mounted  and  dismounted  men,  came  up, 
and  the  by-streets,  dbc.  were  then  cleared  by  them. 
A  sergeant  and  seven  police  constables  of  this 
division  were  wounded,  and  many  others  struck ; 
five  of  them  are  still  unfit  for  duty  from  the  ill. 
usage.     Eleven  prisoners  were  apprehended,  vii. 
two  for  assaulting  the  police,  six  for  throwing 
stones  and  breaking  windows,  and  three  for  excit- 
ing the  mob  to  rescue,  dtc.,  who  are  all  committed 
for  trial.     I  beg  to  attach  letters  received  by  me 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Houghton,  the  incumbent  of 
St.  James'  church,  who  saw  the  whole  proceeding; 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kean,  minister  of  St.  Jude's ; 
from  Mr.  Curtis,  superintendent  of  Victoria-park ; 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  a  respectable  linendraper, 
Commercial-road ;    and  from   special  constables 
who  were  present  all  the  time ;  and  three  others, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  good  and  temperate  con- 
duct of  the  police,  and  in  reference  to  the  annoy- 
ance experienced  by  these  meetings. 

"  Robert  Hork,  Inspector, 
for  Superintendent  Marquard,  siok." 

The  inspector  states,  in  addition,  that  he 
has  received  several  letters  from  persons 
who  witnessed  the  proceedings,  and  more 
especially  from  the  clergyman  of  the  church 
referred  to,  and  of  other  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  were  willing  to  corro- 
borate his  statements  and  to  state  their  opin- 
ion of  the  conduct  of  the  police.  I  will  not 
trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House  by 
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reading  many  extracts  from  the  mass  of 
letters  I  have  received  on  this  suhject,  hut 
I  will  take  leave  to  read  one  passage  from 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Uoughton,  not  complain- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  police,  hut  show- 
ing the  great  danger  which  might  have  re- 
sulted from  their  not  interfering  earlier, 
and,  therefore,  more  effectually  : — 

'*  Gentlemen — I  beg  to  state  to  you  that  yes- 
terday (Sunday)  aftomoon  a  very  large  Chartist 
meeting,  amounting,  as  was  supposed,  to  7>000 
persons,  was  held  in  the  open  grounds  fronting 
the  church  and  parsonage  of  St.  James,  Victoria- 
park  ;  that  the  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  excitement  from 
three  o'clock  until  half-past  nine  ;  that  a  body  of 
police,  amounting  to  about  thirty-six  men,  under 
Inspector  Waller,  were  in  and  about  the  church, 
awaiting  orders  to  disperse  the  meeting,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  alarm  they  were  occasioning,  were 
being  acted  upon  by  inflammatory  and  revolu- 
tionary speeches ;  that  this  state  of  things  was 
allowed  to  continue  till  the  mob  began,  by  throw- 
ing stones  at  Inspector  Waller  and  the  windows 
of  the  church,  peremptorily  to  call  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police.  ...  At  my  request 
Inspector  Waller  was  so  good  as  to  leave  a  Ser- 
jeant and  six  men  for  the  protection  of  my  house 
during  the  first  hours  of  the  night.  .  .  .  Why 
are  the  ratepayers  of  this  parish  to  bo  exposed 
week  after  week  to  annoyance,  insult,  and  appre- 
hension of  danger,  and  now  I  may  add  narrow 
escapes  of  life  ?  I  can  show  a  brickbat,  which  was 
hurled  at  my  dining-room  window,  which  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  kill  a  person." 

I  hold  in  my  hand  no  less  than  eighty-one 
letters  from  various  persons  residing  in 
that  district,  who  concur  in  describing  the 
great  inconvenience  which  must  inevitably 
result  to  the  public  from  those  meetings, 
and  write  to  express  their  admiration  of 
the  forbearance  as  well  as  the  firmness 
with  which  the  police  acted.  This  is  the 
best  answer  that  I  can  give  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  hon.  Member  :  so  far  as  I  can 
Icam  there  is  but  one  opinion  in  the  dis- 
trict as  to  the  conduct  of  the  police.  I  had 
boon  all  along  led  to  suppose — and  not- 
withstanding the  three  communications  to 
which  I  alluded  in  the  commencement  of 
this  statement  I  am  still  under  the  same 
impression — that,  amongst  those  who  are 
best  informed  on  the  subject,  there  is  an 
unanimous  feeling  in  the  district  that  the 
police  only  acted  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  and  that  they  acquitted  themselves 
throughout  in  a  manner  which  entitles 
them  to  the  highest  praise.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  hon.  Members,  who  may 
desire  information  respecting  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  proceedings  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, would  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the 
reports  of  cases  arising  out  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  be  enrecently  adjudi- 


cated upon  in  the  various  police  courts, 
and  more  particularly  in  Worship-street. 
Let  them  read  the  cases  of  disorderly  con- 
duct which  were  proved  on  oath,  before 
the  magistrates  of  that  office,  to  have  oc- 
curred on  Sunday  last;  and  let  them  bear 
in  mind  that  no  less  than  twenty  men 
have  been  committed  to  take  their  trial 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  for  violent 
and  wanton  assaults  on  the  police.  Of 
course  I  will  not  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  those  cases,  or  say  one  word  to  prejudge 
what  is  to  be  a  matter  of  judicial  investi- 
gation before  a  legal  tribunal;  but  this  I 
will  say,  that  a  glance  over  the  police  re- 
ports will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  in  question.  I  this  very  day 
received  a  deputation  of  magistrates  and 
others,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethnal-green  and  Hackney,  who  waited 
on  me  to  present  a  dutiful  memorial  t^  Her 
Majesty,  in  which,  after  assuring  Her  of 
the  abhorrence  with  which  they  viewed  the 
scenes  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  tho 
metropolis,  they  conclude  by  tendering 
their  services  for  the  preservation  of  peacct 
law,  and  order.  One  of  the  gentlemen  on 
that  deputation  was  liimsclf  an  eye-witness 
to  what  occurred  last  Sunday  near  Victoria- 
park,  and  he  assured  me  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unexceptionable  than  tho 
conduct  of  the  police.  Having  said  thus 
much,  I  will  take  leave  to  read  to  the 
House  an  extract  from  a  memorial  pre- 
sented to  me  this  day  by  persons  who  de- 
scribe themselves  as  proprietors  of  houses 
contiguous  to  Victoria-park  : — 

**  Tho  humble  memorial  of  the  undersigned, 
being  proprietors  of  or  inhabitants  of  house*  con- 
tiguous to  Victoria-park,  showeth — ^That  on  the 
vacant  ground,  known  as  Bonner*s  Hall-fields,  dis- 
orderly assemblages  have,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
been  held  on  the  Sabbath-day  for  the  discussion  of 
political  or  other  subjects,  by  which  the  public  peace 
li&s  been  endangered  to  an  alarming  and  painful 
extent — tlmt  the  said  meetings  have  generally  oon- 
sistcd  of  very  young  persons,  together  with  a  large 
body  of  tlie  working  classes  olf  both  sexes.  That 
speeches  of  the  most  inflammatory  nature  have 
been  made,  tending  to  excite  the  bearers  to  the 
subversion  of  authoritative  rule  and  good  wilL 
That  your  memorialists,  viewing  with  terror  and 
alarm  a  manifest  desire  on  tho  part  of  a  portion 
of  the  populace  to  continue  these  meetings,  refer 
you  (as  a  plea  for  this  memorial)  to  the  ptinluUy 
disgraceful  scenes  of  Sunday  afternoon,  June  the 
4th,  last,  when  property  was  destroyed  and  life 
endangered,  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  its  environs  prcTented 
leaving  their  houses  to  attend  their  rctpeotive 
I)laces  of  worship,  or  enjoying  the  benefiti  of  the 
Victoria-park,  8o  liberally  prepared  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  use  and  recreation  of  the  me- 
tropolis at  large,  but  more  espeeially  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eastern  end  of  JLondpo," 
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The  memorialists^  after  stating  that  they 
were  dreading  violence  and  bloodshed,  and 
living  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  mental 
anxiety  and  alarm,  hj  the  continual  allow- 
ance of  these  meetings  on  the  before- 
named  fields,  proceed — 

**  Urgently  to  implore  that  the  meetings  may 
be  instantly  suppressed,  public  confidence  re- 
stored, the  Sabbath-day  honoured,  and  the  very 
extensively  populated  neighbourhood  resume  its 
wonted  peaceable  appearance." 

Such  is  the  answer  I  have  to  give  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  meeting 
«— the  conduct  of  the  men  who  made  a 
wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
policQr-and  the  conduct  of  the  police 
themselves.  As  regards  the  statements 
which  the  hon.  Member  says  he  is  in 
possession  of,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  to  him, 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  parties  who  believe 
that  they  have  been  aggrieved  by  the  po- 
lice, have,  if  their  complaints  be.  capable 
of  proof,  the  same  remedy  that  is  open  to 
the  police  themselves.  A  printed  placard, 
headed  "Alleged  police  outrages,*'  and 
which  has  been  widely  circulated,  notifies 
the  fact  that  a  committee  of  householders 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  cases 
of  persons  who  conceive  that  they  have 
just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  police, 
and  to  that  committee  all  aggrieved  par- 
ties have  been  invited  to  apply.  Up  to 
this  moment  not  one  single  complaint  has, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
been  made  to  any  magistrate  of  unprovoked 
or  unjustifiable  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  police;  and  I  must  say,  that  a  police- 
court,  and  not  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pears to  me  the  proper  place  for  inquiries 
of  that  kind.  There  the  charges  can  be 
examined  into  in  full,  and  if  a  primd 
facie  case,  or  any  case  at  all,  be  made 
out  against  the  police,  it  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  magistrates  after  hearing 
both  sides.  If  the  magistrates  should 
think  the  cases  not  to  be  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  justify  their  being  sent  to  trial, 
they  have  a  power  of  summary  jurisdiction; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  be 
of  opinion  that  the  charges  are  indeed  of 
the  grave  character  described  by  the  hon. 
Member,  I  am  sure  that  the  magistrates, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  sound  discretion 
which  has  dictated  all  their  decisions  in 
this  matter,  will  see  the  propriety  of  sub- 
mitting the  cases  to  the  consideration  of  a 
jury;  and  by  the  decision  of  that  jury  I, 
for  one,  shall  be  quite  content  to  abide.  I 
beg  to  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  there 


is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern* 
ment  to  interfere  with  meetings  of  a  legi* 
timate  and  constitutional  •  character,  con- 
vened for  fair  discussion,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  Parliament;  but  the 
character  of  the  meetings  recently  held  in 
this  metropolis  utterly  deprives  the  parties 
who  assist  at  them  of  any  pretext  for  say- 
ing that  they  were  convened  for  any  such 
purposes;  and  in  deference,  therefore,  to 
the  general  wish  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  the  police  have  received  orders 
to  afford  them  such  protection  against  such 
meetings  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
may  require. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS— ADJOUENED 
DEBATE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the  Ad- 
journed Debate  on  the  Navigation  Laws 
read. 

Sm  J.  WALSH  said,  that  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  on  that  occasion  in- 
scribed free  trade  on  their .  banner,  had 
taken  up  a  somewhat  different  position 
from  that  which  they  had  previously  occu- 
pied whenever  subjects  of  that  kind  had 
been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  On  all  former  occasions  when 
a  great  interest  had  been  attacked  in  the 
name  of  free  trade,  whether  the  miners  or 
the  glove-makers,  or  the  farmers,  or  the 
West  India  planters,  the  language  held  by 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  was  this  —  "  Pro- 
tection is  altogether  an  abuse;  protection 
to  you  is  a  wrong  inflicted  on  the  rest  of 
the  community.  You  have  enjoyed  a  pro- 
tection which  has  been  a  robbery  on  all 
other  classes;  we  can  no  longer  allow  you 
to  enjoy  it.  We  hope  that  when  you  are 
deprived  of  a  privilege  which  you  have  long 
been  permitted  wrongfully  to  enjoy,  you 
will  be  able  to  support  the  competition  to 
which  you  will  be  exposed.  We  do  not 
wish  to  crush  you  to  the  earth;  we  shall 
be  rejoiced  to  find  that  you  will  be  able  to 
withstand  that  competition.  But  we  tell 
you  fairly  and  frankly,  that  as  you  have 
no  right  to  protection,  so  if  you  cannot 
withstand  competition  you  must  resign 
yourselves  to  absolute  and  irremediable 
ruin.**  It  had,  in  fact,  been  hitheHo  laid 
down,  that  "  buying  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket and  selling  in  the  dearest'*  was  an  un- 
alterable principle,  to  which  every  oppos- 
ing consideration  ought  to  be  sacrificed. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  no  such  lan- 
guage had  been  held.  Almost  every 
Member  who  had  addressed  the  House  iii 
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tries  in  respect  to  this  trade — such  a  dif- 
ference as  would  tell  seriously  against  us 
in  the  race  of  competition.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  nothing  could  he  more  ahsurd 
than  to  give  all  those  advantages  which 
this  country  now  enjoyed  to  other  States, 
without  the  possibility  of  receiving  any 
compensation  from  them  in  return.  He 
regretted  exceedingly  that  this,  too,  should 
he  the  time  chosen  by  the  Ministers  for  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  of  this  import- 
ance, the  results  of  which  were,  after  all, 
80  problematical.  He  was  well  aware 
that  a  Ministry  now-a-days  could  not  well 
go  through  the  Session  without  some  pet 
measure,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  rallying 
point  for  their  party.  If  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  could  have  foreseen  the  events  of 
the  last  three  months,  he  did  not  think 
that  they  would  ever  have  chosen  this 
particular  period  for  the  introduction  of 
a  measure  of  such  a  speculative  char- 
acter, in  the  face  of  that  general  con- 
fusion in  which  all  Europe  was  involved. 
At  such  a  moment  as  this,  were  they 
to  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  such  rash 
and  untried  theories  ?  He  scarcely  thought 
that  the  Government  would  have  ven- 
tured upon  such  a  course  now,  but  that 
they  felt  themselves  hampered  by  the  ex- 
pressions which  they  had  used  in  the 
Queen's  Speech.  The  recent  revolutions 
had  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  Europe. 
The  risk  of  war,  which  had  heretofore 
been  considered  so  remote  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  contemplating,  must  now  be  ever 
present  to  our  thoughts.  Where  were 
those  Utopian  theories  which  they  had 
heard  so  often  urged,  that  war  was  en- 
tirely banished  from  the  globe,  inasmuch 
as  mankind  were  becoming  too  wise  and 
too  enlightened  to  terminate  their  disputes 
by  a  recourse  to  war  ? — were  those  theories 
proved  to  have  been  built  on  a  good  foun- 
dation? On  the  contrary,  had  they  not 
been  vanishing  away  into  air  ?  Had  they 
not  received  sufficient  evidence  to  convince 
them  that  they  must  always  rely  upon  their 
military  and  naval  forces  for  the  defence 
and  the  independence  of  this  country? 
He  trusted  that  this  would  not  be  the  pe- 
riod when  the  House  would  be  found  dis- 
posed to  sanction  these  experiments,  which 
he  thought  would  peril  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  He  trusted  that  they 
should  always  be  prepared  to  defend  that 
power  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
strength  of  this  country,  and  that  they 
would  not  suffer  to  be  filched  from  their 
grasp  by  any  legislative  enactment  that 
VOL.XCIX.    {]X\ 


trident  of  the  ocean  which  had  been  so 
truly  called  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  felt  assured  that 
the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced 
against  this  proposal  of  the  Government 
were  at  variance  with  all  experience.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  had  said,  if  the  resolutions  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  im- 
mediate consequence  would  be  utter  ruin 
to  the  shipping  interests,  and  to  the  mari- 
time power  of  this  country.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  error  of  such 
a  prophecy.  He  had  more  scepticism  as 
to  the  sagacity  of  those  who  indulged  in 
such  a  prediction,  than  as  to  its  being  ful- 
filled. He  had  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  leading  and  prominent  facts  as  to  the 
shipping  interests  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries; and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  result 
as  regarded  this  country  could  not  be  such 
as  had  been  described.  He  was  satisfied, 
if  the  measure  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  received 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  that  it,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  measures  of  free  trade 
carried  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel),  would  produce  such  eflfects  as  to 
render  the  ports,  the  docks,  and  the  ware- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  the  greatest 
emporiums  which  ever  existed  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  whole  world.  The  connexion 
between  the  present  prosperity  of  our  com- 
merce and  the  navigation  laws  was  most  re- 
mote, and  had  as  much  to  do  with  each  other 
as  the  Nile  had  to  do  with  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt.  As  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
greatness  of  our  Navy  was  owing  to  the 
existence  of  the  navigation  laws,  he  begged 
the  House  to  remember  that  our  Navy  was 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world  long  before 
those  laws  were  enacted;  and  he  believed  it 
would  been  have  j  ust  as  powerful  if  those  laws 
had  never  been  carried.  He  would  not  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Alfred;  but  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  it  was  well  known  that  our 
fleet  took  or  destroyed  400  ships  with 
30,000  men  on  board.  In  1416  also,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  destroyed  a  powerful  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Holland.  In  1545  also. 
Sir  Edward  Howard  defeated  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Channel  with  very  great  loss. 
He  would  not  refer  to  the  Spanish  armada, 
and  to  other  well-known  occasions  when 
our  fleet  manifested  its  prowess;  but  he 
might  observe  that  up  to  1653,  our  fleet 
was  almost  uniformly  victorious.  It  should 
be  recollected  the  navigation  laws  were 
proposed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1651. 
About  that  period  we  were  continually  at 
war  with  the  Dutch;  and  it  was  impossible 
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Jijii"  i.:.T  Tjavigation  laws  at  any  perio«l  of    *ia.  >?wetlen,  and  Norway,  and  to  a  certain 


*Ai"j  i;*:ory.  When  the  people  of  IToUand 
v^r-v  -iriven  into  the  country  tl;ey  now  oc- 
riz'.'A,  and  which  then  niiirht  almost  bo 
jiL.  i  to  be  floating  in  water,  they  prococLlod 
-■:  er»?ct  cities  which  became  hives  of  in- 
in^try  and  wealth,  and  that  country  of 
nArsh  and  bog  became  a  groat  nier«\intili? 
nation  in  the  absence  of  nil  na vibration 
Uw.h;  and  that  country  aUo  h;id  producoil 
a.omft  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  pliil^so- 
ph'.TS,  and  men  of  science  and  Icaniing  in 
Kurfipo.  They  had  suoli  a  powerful  tieot 
without  any  navigation  laws,  that  it  swept 
thrj  tyrantH  which  oppressed  thorn  from  the 
^*frf;an,  and  ultimately  they  bocame  alnn^st 
thf:  firKt  maritime  Power  i:i  the  world. 
So  it  wart  with  JHMmiark  and  Sweden. 
whnHc,  commercial  navies  were  in  a  il.Mir- 
I^.lilng  conditiim.  It  appeared  alr^o  in  other 
ifi?*!ftnr^M,  the  mercantile  iiavies  of  other 
rrouiiirii'M  brgan  to  decay  >!i«M-:ly  after  pas- 
ftin;.^  tli»-  iiuvigiition  law-*  and  the  in^posiui; 
rt- .Uirlutii}\.  S[>nin  liad  niiwe  strin|xe".t 
t,h./\'.''i\l'u>u  hiWK  than  any  eeiyi:ry  in  ih.» 
•vorl'l;  tiiid  nntwithstandiiiL:  t!\at  country 
i'/:M/<iI  ilin  wrallh  of  Mexico  and  Teru. 
\f.  vr.idimlly  wnit  to  decay,  arnl  its  trea- 
.'.■ji  /  i-ziij  jriMirmlly  the  pooiv-^t  of  any 
:\*.at:  ill  r.iiMipn.  llollanvl.  p.  t^vith'4ta!^l- 
^r.:/  rli':  dilllruUiiv.  it  had  cv'n-itantiy  tv> 
t',hf'in\  ttiJh,  wnti  .stronger  ilian  Spain 
and  I'oiJii^rul  tuot'thrr.  lie  did  nt>t  bo- 
Itt.i:  r.li.it  wn  i-.liouM  ■iiiier  \*\  t!:v»  slJLrhtest 
'I'frr*!-.  Ill  iHM'  nhippio;^  interest  If  we  aV**- 
l>  -L'  '1  Mill  iMivi>'.r)tltiM  aiul  rei:isr'y  laws  alto 
tf  Mi'i  I'.iiirn  IS  10  .\\n\  wltli  rli,"  ox'.vp- 
•  I'.n  «il  I  r.Mirr.  mid  cvrhuliMg  si>".!0  few  nr- 
Ji-  I'.i  ill  llir.  rnn-'mii  tavif",  tht've  IkuI  been 
••  ii' III  1. 1|  ti-liiMilmi)  of  ihe  sv<to*u  oi  re- 
.■rr.'fi'.n  'III"  tmnVof  Aioeriv-a  Jr.ul  l>es'!i 
i''|ti«'.(I  «iiir  li.ill',  tiiid  MinlLir  i-!ia:?,::e>  had 
I,'  *  II  iiiHfli-.  lit  other  reniitrles.  In  the 
IhiiiiLii  IMiiliM,  niich  a*.  Tu^i-any,  Hoiv.e, 
iLhd  ''.iiidiinu,  "Toat  nuH!itiea''.>'*'i  ef  tli.* 
III!  ill  liiiil  Inl.rii  I'l.u-e.  An^iii.v  ,i'<.>  <:;u'0 
I>*."i''  hiiil  not  oul\  met  n<  r'e-:  fairly,  l»i:c 
liiid  ;oiiio  (ii  llio  4«\tout  of  ahv^i-ihin:;  the 
wholn  of  (ho  prohil»liory  -^Nstenirf  Maria 
'riHMTMa  and  .lo.ioph  II.  Au-^trla,  aU,\  ;:t  ! 
the  instigation  of  Ivnghuul,  had  re!a\^'d  the 
quarantine  laws  to  one  half  iheir  fenner 
extent;  and  .'iui-o  then  ot)\er  >je;»s  had 
been  taken  to  nulnee  thi'^e  iv>rr..'::o::s,  ?.» ■ 
that  they  wmdd  in  a  short  iir.\e  v\:>t  e:iiy 
to  ono  quarter  the  extent  whieli  they  for-  : 
merly  did.     lie  believed  al^o,  if  this  uiw-  j 
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extent  m  the  ports  of  Denmark,  those 
States  wouhl  follow  the  example  which  we 
had  set  them.  He  would  not  go  into  de- 
tail on  the  present  occasion,  but  should  re- 
serve himself  until  they  got  into  Commit- 
tee. He  would  now  only  refer  to  what 
ha«l  occurred  between  tliis  country  and  the 
L'nit.?«l  States  in  17S2,  when  General 
Washington  was  President,  and  Mr.  Jay, 
Seennary  of  State  of  that  country.  Wash- 
ington sent  Mr.  Adams  to  this  country,  to 
p re ^ pose  10  the  Government  of  England 
that  vessels  from  the  United  States  should 
be  regarded  as  British  ships,  and  mutual 
concessions  were  to  be  made  as  regarded 
navigation  and  couimerce.  The  proposal 
was  rweivetl  with  approbation,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
un  ler  the  Government  of  Lord  Shelbome, 
announced  his  intention  of  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  Parliament;  but  being  defeated 
in  the  debate  on  the  Peace,  the  Govern- 
ment resigneil,  and  the  proposition  fell  to 
the  ground.  So  matters  rested  until  1805, 
when  measures  of  retaliation  were  adopted 
by  the  United  States.  He  contended,  if 
ever  there  was  a  moment  for  bringing  for- 
wanl  such  a  measure  as  the  present,  this 
was  the  time,  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  were  prepared  to  meet  ns  in 
every  way  which  we  could  desire.  If  this 
ctjuatry  and  the  United  States  adopted 
unrestricted  principles  of  navigation  and 
trade,  every  other  country  would  be  com- 
pelled til  follow  our  example;  not  from  any 
attachment  to  this  country  or  the  United 
State.*,  but  from  the  stem  laws  of  neces- 
•«:ty  they  must  do  so,  if  they  did  not  wish 
to  see  tlieir  finances  ruined.  He  should 
give  '-.is  cordial  support  to  this  measure,  as 
tl;e  n.^presentative  of  a  place  which,  next 
to  London,  was  most  deeply  interested  in 
shipbuilding  and  shipping  of  the  highest 
eharaeter;  and  he  believed  his  constituents 
w»'uld  not  be  injured,  or  have  any  reason 
to  CiMiiplain  at  being  exposed  to  fair  com- 
petition with  the  ships  of  the  whole  world. 
It  si:  en  Id  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
materials  for  the  construction  of  ships 
could  be  as  cheaply  obtained  here  as  in 
any  other  country.  They  had  been  toLl//^ 
that  this  country,  in  this  respect,  could 
not  e -nipete  with  the  Northern  States  of 
Ku:-.T  e,  as  the  wages  of  artificers  were 
t'uTo  *o  much  lower.  This,  however,  would 
not  prevent  successful  competition  on  our 
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part,  for  although  wages  were  nominally 
cheaper,  money  was  much  dearer  and  more 
difficult  to  be  got  than  here.  He  believed 
nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  the 
shipping  interest  than  the  retaining  the 
navigation  laws.  In  1813  great  complaints 
were  made  on  the  proposal  to  admit  In- 
dian-built ships  into  our  ports  on  the  same 
terms  as  British  ships;  and  they  were  told 
that  the  consequence  would  be  that  all  the 
shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Thames  and 
other  rivers  would  be  closed,  as  ships  could 
bo  built  in  India  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
This  was  distinctly  stated  to  be  the  case  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  the  counsel  for  the  ship- 
builders of  London,  before  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  on  the  renewal  of  the 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  It 
appeared  from  the  result,  that  these  pre- 
dictions were  altogether  erroneous;  for  it 
appeared  from  the  report  of  the  ship- 
builders of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  for  1847, 
that  the  shipbuilders  of  these  ports  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  contend  against 
the  splendid  ships  sent  out  from  England, 
such  as  the  Qtieen,  the  Maria  Somes,  the 
Africane,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
vessels  built  on  the  Thames,  the  Mersey, 
and  the  Clyde.  He  thought  that  other 
measures  besides  the  resolutions  under 
consideration  were  necessary.  Ho  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  of  the  customs  du- 
ties should  be  altered,  and  that  they  should 
make  regulations  with  regard  to  the  mas- 
ters of  ships.  He  also  agreed  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
that  no  duty  should  be  charged  upon  tim- 
ber used  for  shipbuilding.  Indeed  he  (Mr. 
McGregor)  wished  to  see  the  timber  duties 
abolished  altogether;  but  that  could  not 
be  done  at  present  with  due  regard  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  opening  of  the  coast- 
ing trade  to  foreigners,  he  thought,  would 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  revenue, 
although  it  would  not  injure  or  endanger 
the  shipping  interest.  But  it  would  en- 
danger the  revenue,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  inducements  that  would  be  held  out 
to  smuggling.  As  to  the  arguments  which 
had  been  urged  against  the  measure  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  prevent  the  proper 
manning  of  the  Royal  Navy,  ho  need  only 
say,  that  by  the  present  rule  of  proportion 
of  British  subjects  in  the  crews  of  British 
vessels,  there  might  be  35,000  or  36,000 
foreigners  in  our  Navy,  whereas  the  fact 
was,  there  were  not  more  than  3,500. 

Mr,  MILES  had  listened  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  very  atten- 


tively, in  hope  of  hearing  some  argument 
from  that  hon.  Gentleman,  which  should  ap- 
pear at  least  to  justify  him,  and  that  section 
of  the  House  with  which  he  was  acting  in 
concert,  in  the  course  they  were  pursuing. 
But  he  should  confess  he  felt  great  disap- 
pointment. The  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
would  excuse  him  if  he  declined  going  on 
the  journey  to  which  he  had  invited  him, 
to  Grand  Cairo  and  Suez;  and  if  he  re- 
frained from  going  back  to  the  reign  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  or  to  the  condition  of 
the  Navy  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  Commonwealth.  He  (Mr.  Miles) 
had  heard  no  convincing  argument  used 
throughout  the  entire  debate  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  navigation 
laws.  It  had,  indeed,  been  urged  that 
owing  to  the  extension  of  intelligence  and 
to  the  progress  of  the  people,  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  extend  the  means  of 
commerce,  and  to  remove  restrictions  upon 
trade.  But,  excepting  in  the  year  1846, 
he  had  never  heard  the  slightest  complaint 
of  the  want  of  freight  from  foreign  ports; 
and,  at  all  events,  he  thought  the  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  British  bottoms. 
As  it  seemed  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  details  should  be  reserved  for  Com- 
mittee, he  would  only  touch  generally  upon 
the  matters  which  had  been  presented  for 
their  consideration;  and,  after  the  many 
and  various  reasons  that  had  been  adduced 
by  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  supported 
the  resolutions,  he  thought  they  ought,  if 
they  had  really  nothing  to  fear  from  compe- 
tition, as  they  alleged,  to  propose  the  doing 
away  altogether  with  the  navigation  laws 
at  once.  But  the  fact  was,  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  arguing  the  question  un- 
der the  circumstances  at  present  existing. 
They  had  had  a  Committee  of  their  House, 
which  had  sat  for  a  length  of  time,  had 
received  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  and  had 
come  to  no  decision  after  all.  They  ex- 
amined but  one  naval  captain  amongst  all 
their  witnesses,  and  had  come  to  no  result. 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
now  sitting;  and  from  the  proceedings  of 
that  Committee  they  had  obtained  in  some 
degree  some  means  of  refuting  what  had 
been  stated  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Much  stress  had  been 
laid  upon  the  testimony  given  by  Sir  J. 
Stirling;  but,  as  he  should  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  upon  that  subject,  he  should 
first  address  himself  to  the  question  of  cost 
of  shipbuilding.  He  should  found  his  ar- 
guments on  that  head  upon  the  evidence 
of  an  English  gentleman  who  had  been 
S2 
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brought  up  to  the  sea — who  bad  been  im- 
pressed iuto  the  Iloyal  Navy — who  had 
served  in  his  youth  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice— and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
north  of  Europe  trade  especially.  He 
meant  Mr.  Whitworth.  It  would  be  as 
well  to  state  that  Mr.  Whitworth  was  now 
a  shipbroker  at  Bristol,  and  that  he  had 
frequently  sailed  to  the  various  Danish 
and  Norwegian  ports.  That  gentleman 
stated,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,,  what 
were  his  feelings  as  an  old  British  sea- 
man, and  that  he  could  not  reflect  with- 
out regret  upon  the  great  injustice  they 
were  about  to  inflict  upon  British  seamen. 
From  his  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  ship- 
building and  outfitting,  ready  for  sea,  it 
appeared  that  a  ship  of  500  tons  copper- 
fastened,  built  in  Norway  and  coppered  in 
this  country,  and  a  British  ship  of  the 
same  tonnage,  built,  coppered,  and  copper- 
fastened  in  this  country,  would  bear  the 
following  relative  proportions.  The  Nor- 
wegian vessel  would  cost  4,000?. ;  add  her 
coppering,  500?.  :  total,  4,500?.  or  about 
SI.  a  ton.  The  English  ship  would  cost 
about  16/.,  or  from  that  to  20?.  a  ton — 
consequently  about  9,000?.,  exactly  one 
lialf  more;  or  rather  exactly  double  what 
the  Norwegian  ships  would  cost.  How, 
then,  was  it  possible  that  the  proposed 
plan  could  help  having  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  shipbuilding  interest,  by  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  a  vast  number  of 
shipwrights  and  artisans  ?  Let  them  next 
see  what  was  the  comparative  condition  of 
the  crews.  English  rates  of  wages — cap- 
tains, 10?..  a  month;  mates,  51,;  second 
mates  and  carpenters,  3?.  lOs.  to  4?.;  sai- 
lors, 21.  10s.  a  month.  He  should  observe 
that  he  was  stating  the  lowest  prices  of 
British  wages,  and  ho  was  about  to  give 
the  highest  rates  of  Danish.  The  Danish 
captains  had  about  as  much,  if  not  rather 
more  wages  than  English;  but  Danish 
mates  had  from  21.  to  21.  os.  a  mpnth, 
second  mates  and  carpenters,  1?.  12^.  to 
1?.  155.;  and  common  sailors,  1/.  Ss.  to 
1?,  lOs,  a  month.  The  cabin  allowances 
on  board  British  ships  were,  for  common 
sailors,  Is.  to  is.  2d.  a  head:  on  board 
Danish  they  were  only  7c?.  In  the  officers' 
cabin  a  similar  disproportion  existed.  So 
that  the  entire  wages  of  the  British  vessel 
amounted  to  72?.  10s,  per  month,  whilst 
the  wages  of  the  Danish  were  only  44?. 
15s.,  being  a  saving  of  a  diff'erence  of 
27?.  155,  The  cost  of  provisions  on  board 
the  British  vessel  was  36?.  Ss.  for  the 
twenty-eight  days;  on  the  Norwegian   it 


was  only  21/.  19s.  Sd,;  so  that  so  far  as 
cost  of  victualling  and  wages  went,  the 
odds  were  all  in  favour  of  the  Dane,  to  the 
amount  of  no  less  a  sum  than  42?.  3s,  ^d. 
a  month.  As  to  American  ships,  thej 
would  cost  very  little  less  than  English, 
whilst  the  payment  on  board  American 
vessels  was  higher  than  on  English.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr. 
Baillie),  when  addressing  the  House,  bad 
stated  that  the  only  part  of  the  globe  in 
which  the  English  and  American  navies 
came  into  fair  and  open  competition,  was  in 
the  South  Sea.  Now,  if  that  were  so,  he 
(Mr.  Miles)  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  efieet 
had  been,  that  in  that  trade,  which  of  all 
others  made  the  best  seamen,  the  British 
had  dwindled  down  to  nothing,  whilst  the 
Americans  had  no  less  than  17,000  seamen 
engaged  in  it.  In  1820  the  bounties  that 
were  paid  on  every  vessel  fitted  out  for  the 
Soutli  Sea  whale  fishery  were  reduced, 
and  high  duties  were  put  on.  In  1842 
the  duties  were  lowered.  In  1846  thej 
were  lowered  still  further,  until,  he  be- 
lieved, the  1st  of  January,  next  year,  they 
were  to  sink  down  to  nothing.  But  the 
Americans  had  high  protecting  duties,  and 
they  did  all  they  could  to  foster  their  trade. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  then  read  several  ex- 
tracts of  letters  from  captains  of  vessels 
trading  to  Calcutta,  and  from  mercantile 
firms  in  India  and  at  Bordeaux,  to  show 
that  French  vessels  were  likely  to  absorb 
a  large  portion  of  the  long-voyage  trade 
from  Bristol,  and  that  the  British  trade 
with  India  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  new 
custom-house  regulations  at  Calcutta.  But 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  measures  upon 
the  manning  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  time  of 
war,  was  the  main  question.  Heaven 
knew,  the  complaints  made  by  people  of  all 
descriptions  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  had  been  little  regarded  by  the  Le- 
gislature. The  complaints  of  the  agricnl- 
turists  had  been  disregarded,  so  had  the 
complaints  of  the  mercantile  classes;  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  little  wonder  if  they 
disregarded  the  prayer  of  the  shipowners. 
But  let  them  see  what  the  mercantile  men 
had  done  in  manning  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
in  defending  this  island  from  foreign  in- 
vaders. What  was  their  condition  now  ? 
It  was  stated  by  Sir  J.  Stirling,  that  of 
46,000  men  who  were  in  the  Navy,  there 
were  not  above  10,000  ablebodicd  seamen. 
Suppose,  then,  that  a  war  were  to  break 
out  suddenly.  Suppose  they  had  war  to- 
morrow, and  that  there  were  no  registry 
to  point  out  where  they  had  their  250,000 
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seamen,  he  wished  to  know  what  they 
would  do  ?  He  wished  that  all  they  had 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  the 
derogation  of  British  seamen  had  not  been 
said.  Sir  J.  Stirling  had  said  that  nething 
could  be  finer  than  the  character  of  those 
men  who  were  engaged  in  the  long-voyage 
trade.  And  notwithstanding  what  the  no- 
ble Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Hay)  had 
said  about  the  conduct  of  the  seamen  in 
Spain,  he  had  no  doubt  the  noble  and  gal- 
lant Lord  would  be  willing  and  happy  to 
go  into  action  with  a  crew  of  such  men. 
He  would  answer  for  it,  the  noble  and  gal- 
lant Lord  would  be  happy,  on  an  emer- 
gency, to  take  a  crew  of  them.  [Lord 
John  Hay  dissented.]  The  noble  Lord 
said  no;  but  he  believed,  after  all,  those 
men  would  do  their  duty  gallantly.  To 
proceed  to  the  question  of  the  coasting 
trade.  Sir  J^  Stirling  had  said,  that — 

'*  If  protection  were  to  be  given  to  any  branch 
of  our  shipping  trade,  it  ought  to  be  to  that ;  but 
tliat  he  doubted  whether  the  navigation  laws  gave 
any  protection  at  all.  He  did  not  think  that  for- 
eigners could  compete  with  Englishmen  in  their 
marine." 

Where  were  the  petitions  in  favour  of  this 
measure  ?  In  the  absence  of  any  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  in  support  of  it,  let 
them  not  tell  him  that  it  was  looked  upon 
with  favour  by  the  commercial  classes  of 
the  country.  Having  stated  this  much, 
and  thanking  the  House  for  the  attention 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  him,  he 
begged  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  he  should 
be  very  happy  to  give  his  support  to  the 
Amendment  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Stamford. 

Mr.  moody  confessed  that,  having 
heard  such  a  variety  of  opinions  expressed 
on  this  subject,  he  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  any  view  whatever  with  regard  to 
it  supported  by  hon.  Members.  After  hav- 
ing listened  to  all  the  arguments  that  had 
been  adduced  on  both  sides,  he  felt  bound 
to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  original 
Motion  in  preference  to  the  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stamford.  It  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Moody) 
that  if  the  whole  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  navigation  laws  continued,  there 
could  not  be  any  effective  working  out  of 
the  commercial  measures  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam worth;  but 
at  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  they  were 
quite  at  sea  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  alterations  would  be.  They  had 
heard  the  most  diametrically  opposite  views 
expressed  with  regard  to  them   by  hon. 


Gentlemen  who  ought  to  have  been  able  to 
form  a  sound  judgment  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject.    Looking  to  statistics,  they  had  the 
right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
founding  his  arguments  in  support  of  his 
proposition  on  statistics,  while  other  hon. 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  made  use  of  the 
same  statistics  to  controvert  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  views.     They  would  probably 
have  some  other  hon.  or  right  hon.  Mem- 
bers this  evening  taking  other  totally  dif- 
ferent views.      Looking  at   the  state    of 
opinion  out  of  doors,  he  saw  no  more  satis- 
factory means   at  arriving  at   the   truth. 
From  the  port  of  London  they  had  one 
lengthy  petition,  signed  by  a  great  number 
of  gentlemen  of  much  practical  experience, 
in  favour  of  the  measure;  but  then  they 
had  another  petition  from  the  same  quar- 
ter,  of  equal    weight   and   respectability, 
against  any  alteration  whatever  in  the  na- 
vigation laws.      They  had  in  other  peti- 
tions laid  before  the  House  on  the  subject, 
quite  enough  to  bewilder  any  person  who 
had  not  been  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  who  was  not  thus  able  to  per- 
ceive how  the  measure   would   affect  his 
own  interests.    Under  these  circumstances, 
he  feared  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  any 
hon.  Member  unacquainted  practically  with 
the  subject  to  form  a  correct  view  upon 
matters  of  this  kind;  and  he  thought  that 
was  one  reason  why  they  ought  to  let  the 
measure  go  forward,  in  order  that  the  de- 
tails might  be  considered  with  more  care 
in  Committee.     He  did  not  wish  to  delay 
the  House,  but  he  would  beg  to  observe 
that  there  was  one  other  reason  which  in- 
fluenced him  in  giving  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  original  Motion.     The  House  unfor- 
tunately presented  very  great  divisions  on 
both   sides.      There  could   be  no    doubt, 
therefore,  but  that  some  hon.  Gentleman 
on  his  side  of  the  House  would  go  over  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Government,  while 
other  hon.  Members  would  be  found  com- 
ing across  from  the  Ministerial  side  to  vote 
on  that — he  was  going  to  say  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House,  but  the  House  was 
so  divided  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  where 
the  Opposition  now  sat.     Some  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  entered  the  House  as  free- 
traders, now  found  influential  portions  of 
their  constituency  crying  out  to  them  that 
the  craft  was  in  danger;  and  he  should  bo 
sorry  to  see  the  difficulties  thus  created  in- 
creased by  adverse  decisions  of  the  House, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  embarrass- 
ed by  such  a  variety  of  opposition.       In 
conclusion,  he  begged  to  guard  himself  by 
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observing  that,  in  supporting  the  Motion  | 
for  going  into  Gommiitee,  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  as  pledged  to  support  all  the 
detaiU  of  the  Bill. 

Sib  G.  clerk  would  support  the  Mo- 
tion that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair  for 
going  into  Committee  to  consider  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  their 
effect  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  House  which,  during  the 
last  Session,  sat  on  this  important  ques- 
tion; and  the  effect  of  the  evidence  on  his 
mind  was,  that  extensive  changes  and  al- 
terations should  be  made  in  the  existing 
system  of  the  mivigation  laws.  If  he  were 
to  vote  for  the  Amendment,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  opinion  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  go 
into  inquiry  on  that  important  point.  He 
knew  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Her- 
ries)  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  those 
laws  required  no  alteration.  He  (Sir  G. 
Clerk)  believed  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  would  support  the  Amendment  were 
not  prepared  to  maintain  the  navigation 
laws  as  they  stood  at  present.  He  thought 
the  practical  effect  of  carrying  the  Amend- 
ment would  be  to  lead  the  country-  to  think 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
no  alteration  should  be  made  in  those  laws. 
Those  who  opposed  the  original  Motion 
argued  that  those  laws  had  for  two  centu- 
ries remained  unchanged — that  they  had 
been  the  preservation  of  our  country's 
greatness,  and  the  cause  of  our  naval  su- 
premacy. The  real  effects  produced  upon 
our  system  of  navigation  laws  were  to  be 
found  in  the  changes  which  had  from  time 
to  time  been  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  altered  state  of  our  relations  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world;  such  as  the  im- 
mense changes  consequent  upon  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  of  the  United 
States  in  1783,  the  Declaration  of  the 
South  American  Colonies  of  Spain,  &,c. 
All  these  changes  had  rendered  it  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  take  a  different  view  of  the 
question  of  navigation  law.  In  addition 
to  that,  our  increased  intercourse  with  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  had  rendered 
great  changes  absolutely  necessary.  Ac- 
cording to  a  law  which  was  originally  in- 
troduced in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  all 
trade  was  prohibited  with  this  country  in 
foreign  ships,  unless  the  ships  were  of  the 
same  country  as  the  goods  which  they  car- 
ried. But  since  1825  most  important 
chan^  had  been  made  in  the  law.     The 


old  restriction  was  then  taken  off  a  great 
number  of  articles,  although  be  must  say 
that  the  list  of  favoured  articles  was  most 
arbitrarily  chosen.  Any  hon.  Member  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  inspect  that  list 
woidd  find  that  whilst  several  articles  of 
vast  importance  were  admitted  to  be  im- 
ported without  restriction,  there  were  aome 
of  the  most  unimportant  articles  on  which 
the  old  fetters  were  still  allowed  to  remain. 
For  instance,  we  took  very  great  care  that 
no  figs  should  be  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try except  in  British  vessels,  or  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  country  in  which  those  figs 
were  grown;  but  with  regard  to  metals, 
with  regard  to  our  importations  of  pig 
iron,  amounting  to  34r,000  tons  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  there  were  no  restric- 
tions whatever.  Any  vessel  might  import 
iron,  or  any  metallic  ores,  or  any  metals* 
without  reference  to  the  country  to  which 
she  belonged,  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  navigated,  or  the  port  from  which 
she  came.  We  took  very  good  care  to  en* 
force  the  law  of  restrictions  with  regard  to 
the  importation  of  barilla,  of  which  there 
arrived  about  1,500  tons  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  but,  with  regard  to  batter,  of 
which  we  imported  ten  times  as  much,  or 
15,000  tons  in  the  course  of  the  year,  any 
ship  might  bring  butter  into  this  country 
free  from  all  restriction;  and  that  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  many  other  articles 
which  he  might  enumerate.  He  was  sony 
to  hear  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
fur  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  the 
other  night  with  regard  to  the  measures  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  on  the  narigation  laws.  He 
(Sir  G.  Clerk)  believed  that  the  rapid  in- 
crease and  prosperity  of  the  trade  of  this 
country  during  the  last  few  years  were  to 
be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  al- 
terations effected  in  the  narigation  laws  by 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  1825.  And  when  he 
considered  the  glowing  anticipations  that 
were  entertained  at  that  time  with  regai\l 
to  Mr.  Huskisson 's  measures  as  to  what 
would  be  their  probable  effects,  he  con- 
fessed that  there  was  no  circumstance 
which  relieved  him  more  from  the  appre- 
hensions which  one  might  be  disposed  to 
entertain  regarding  the  present  proposed 
change  in  the  navigation  laws,  than  the 
eminent  success  of  the  changes  effected  bj 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  1825.  He  believed  that 
there  was  no  person  in  this  country  (how- 
ever much  he  might  have  been  ^posed 
hitherto  to  attribute  the  occasional  de{ires- 
sions  which  our  shipping  interest  had  anf- 
fcrcd  to  the  reciprocity  treaties  of  1824), 
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who  would  for  one  moment  recommend  the 
House  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  reimpose 
upon  foreigners  those  alien  duties  to  which 
they  were  formerly  subjected.  Indeed,  he 
belieyed,  from  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  on  this  subject,  that  he  might 
take  for  granted  that  every  one  admitted 
that  it  was  to  the  operation  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1825,  that 
we  must  atti'ibute  the  rapid  rise  and  pros- 
perity of  English  trade.  And,  looking  to 
the  importance  of  our  trade  with  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  he  must  say  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  any  longer  to  permit 
the  present  restrictive  laws  on  navigation 
to  remain  on  the  Statute-book.  He  did 
not  think  that,  with  regard  to  that  part  of 
the  subject,  the  necessity  of  an  alteration 
in  our  law  with  regard  to  our  trade  with 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  there  would  be 
found  one  dissentient  voice  in  the  House. 
He  had  not  heard  any  one  say  that  it  was 
not  expedient  that  a  very  great  change 
should  take  place  in  our  law  in  that  re- 
spect; that,  in  fact,  the  law  with  regard  to 
our  trade  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  that 
which  regulated  our  European  trade.  But 
those  who  made  that  admission  stated,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  entertained  the 
most  serious  apprehension  that  if  those  re- 
strictions were  taken  off,  we  should  throw 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners  the  greatest 
share  of  what  was  called  **  the  long-voy- 
age'*  trade  with  this  country.  Now,  he 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  upon 
what  foundation  that  apprehension  rested. 
They  had  had  several  detailed  calculations 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
building  ships,  rate  of  wages,  expense  of 
navigating,  <Sz;c.  in  Great  Britain  and 
abroad;  but  they  ought  to  look  at  what 
had  been  the  experience  of  British  ship- 
owners, <kc.  for  a  long  series  of  years 
with  regard  to  the  particular  branches  of 
trade  in  which  they  had  been  exposed  to  a 
free  and  open  competition  with  foreign 
countries,  and  particularly  with  those 
Northern  States,  with  respect  to  whom  he 
was  surprised  to  find,  in  certain  quarters, 
the  greatest  alarm  and  jealousy  entertain- 
ed. Certain  parties  said  that  if  this  pro- 
posed alteration  were  carried  into  effect, 
those  Northern  States  would  become  our 
most  formidable  rivals,  and  would  materi- 
ally injure  the  shipping  interests  of  this 
country.  We  had  for  a  long  while  been 
on  equal  terms  with  Russia  with  regard  to 
navigation  laws,  and  we  imported  into 
Eussla  not  only  the  manufactures  of  Great 


Britain,  but  also  articles  from  every  other 
part  of  the  globe.  He  contended  that  this 
question  of  the  Russian  trade  showed  the 
groundlessness  of  the  alarms  entertained 
by  certain  parties  with  regard  to  the  **long 
voyage  "  trade.  That  single  fact  ought 
at  once  to  remove  their  apprehensions. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  goods  the  produce 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  might  be 
brought  into  this  country  in  the  ships  of 
any  nation,  if  they  were  not  intended  for 
consumption  in  this  country,  but  were  to 
be  warehoused  for  exportation.  And  was 
it  not  self-evident  that  if  any  other  country 
could  have  carried  on  that  trade  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  Great  Britain,  such  a 
country  must  have  monopolised  the  whole 
of  that  trade.  If  the  Danish,  the  Swedish, 
or  the  Prussian  vessels,  of  which  some 
persons  were  so  much  afraid,  could  have 
carried  on  that  trade  in  any  large  branch 
— in  sugar,  for  instance,  from  Brazil  or 
Cuba — with  advantage  to  themselves,  and 
more  cheaply  than  British  vessels;  then, 
indeed,  British  shipowners  would  have  been 
obliged  to  allow  foreigners  to  monopolise 
that  trade,  even  as  regarded  sugar  import- 
ed into  British  ports  for  home  consump- 
tion. But  the  truth  was,  that  not  only 
was  the  sugar  used  in  this  country  convey- 
ed hither  by  English  bottoms,  but  even 
that  which  was  consumed  in  Russia  and 
various  other  countries  was  carried  by 
British  vessels.  Then,  ho  would  ask,  what 
injurious  effect,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
had  our  law  which  placed  the  Northern 
States  on  the  same  footing  as  ourselves  ? 
He  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  goods 
imported  from  Brazil  into  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  carried  by  British  ves- 
sels. With  respect  to  that  trade,  foreign- 
ers, to  say  the  least,  had  an  equal  chance 
with  ourselves.  If  foreigners  could  indeed 
navigate  their  ships  so  much  more  cheaply 
than  ourselves,  why  was  it  that,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  we  had  absorbed  so  much 
of  the  shipping  trade,  even  in  their  own 
seas  ?  By  the  official  returns  it  appeared 
that  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered 
the  Baltic  in  1844,  exceeded  800,000, 
which  was  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  of 
the  shipping  trade  of  the  Baltic.  Now, 
that  fact  might  certainly  have  relieved  the 
minds  of  those  persons  who  entertained 
such  great  alarm  for  the  safety  of  British 
shippers  from  the  invasion  of  foreigners. 
He  had  shown  that  where  British  ship- 
owners had  come  into  competition  with 
Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  <fcc.,  ship- 
owners, the  former  had  come  off  victorious. 
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It  was  said  by  some  that  foreign  sailors 
were  fed  on  a  very  coarse  description  of 
bread,  &>c.,  and  that,  from  that  and  other 
circumstances,  British  shippers  would  have 
to  yield  if  put  into  competition  with  fo- 
reigners on  equal  terms.  But  the  evidence 
which  was  given  before  the  Navigation 
Committee  might  have  set  any  fears  on 
that  ground  at  rest.  A  specimen  of  the 
rations  served  out  in  the  ships  of  foreigners 
was  exhibited  in  the  Committee,  and  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  there  were  many 
merchant  ships  in  this  country  in  which 
the  provision  was  neither  superior  in  quality 
nor  equal  in  quantity;  and  with  regard  to 
the  Prussian  ships,  the  allowance  of  beef 
and  pork  was  greater  than  in  English  ves- 
sels. One  of  the  witnesses  that  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  depressed  state  of  the 
shipping  interest  of  this  country,  in  1844, 
admitted  that,  owing  to  the  facilities 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  masters  of 
ships  to  get  provisions  of  any  kind  out  of 
bond,  for  the  purposes  of  victualling  their 
ships,  the  actual  cost  of  navigating  the 
ships  of  this  country  had  been  reduced  30 
per  cent.  Therefore,  taking  into  account 
the  fact  of  our  tariff  having  been  reduced, 
whereby  the  articles  required  in  the  victual- 
ling of  ships  had  been  considerably  cheapen- 
ed— and  taking  into  account  the  alteration 
in  the  duties  upon  all  raw  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  ships — taking 
into  account  the  slight  difference  between 
the  expense  of  building  a  ship  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  or  Denmark,  and  the  expense  in 
Great  Britain — taking  into  account  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  our  ships,  and  the  conse- 
quent greater  durability  of  thorn  (our  ships 
lasted  double  the  time  of  foreign  ships); — 
they  might  safely  say  that,  taking  quality  i 
for  quality,  the  ships  of  this  country  could  | 
be  built  and  navigated  as  cheaply  as  in  | 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  And  he  begged 
leave  to  ask  the  House,  was  it  from  a 
small  commercial  State  such  as  Bremen, 
Norway,  Denmark,  or  Prussia,  that  this 
country  was  to  entertain  any  alarm  ? 
Were  they  afraid  of  the  rivalry  of  the  com- 
mercial or  military  marines  of  such  coun- 
tries as  those  ?  No;  they  must  look  to 
another  quarter  of  the  globe  if  they  wore 
to  look  for  that  power,  energy,  and  enter- 
prise, which  were  to  become  formidable 
liTsls  to  this  nation.  We  must  look  to 
the  United  States,  a  people  of  the  same 
blood  OS  ourselves.  And  could  ships  be 
built  or  navigated  by  them  more  cheaply 


than  by  ourselves  ?  Why,  he  found  that 
the  ordinary  wages  of  a  shipwright  at  New 
York  were  two  dollars,  or  8*.  4d,  a  day  —a 
higher  rate  of  wages  than  was  usually  paid 
in  the  most  extensive  shipbuilding  houses 
along  the  river  Thames.  And,  last  year, 
owing  to  a  greater  demand  for  ships,  10s. 
a  day  were  actually  paid  by  the  same 
shipbuilders  in  America.  Now,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  would  ask  whether 
it  was  possible  to  build  ships  cheaper  at 
New  York,  Baltimore,  or  Boston,  than  at 
Liverpool,  or  any  other  British  port  ?  On 
this  subject  he  would  refer  them  to  the 
evidence  of  an  American  captain,  as  given 
in  the  report  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
Committee,  who  stated  that  he  could 
repair  his  ship  more  cheaply  at  Liver- 
pool tha^i  at  New  York.  And  as  to 
the  wages,  <kc.  of  American  seamen,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  hundreds  of 
seamen  who  had  left  our  vessels  to  go  into 
the  American  service  must  have  been  in- 
duced to  make  the  change  from  the  higher 
recompense  held  out  to  them.  The  wages 
of  able  seamen  at  New  York  were  fifteen 
dollars  a  month;  and,  taking  a  dollar  at 
the  lowest  calculation,  the  American  sailor 
would  receive  31.  4s.  per  month,  whilst 
able  seamen  in  England  could  bo  obtained 
for  21.  1  Os.  And  with  regard  to  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  of  the  best 
American  ships,  a  portion  had  actually  to 
be  purchased  in  England.  So  much  with 
regard  to  the  fears  to  be  entertained  from 
our  most  formidable  rival.  But,  laying 
aside  these  considerations  as  to  tho  com- 
parative cost  of  constructing  and  naviga- 
ting British  and  foreign  vessels,  the  great- 
est •*  rival"  that  they  had  to  fear  was  the 
superior  conduct  of  foreign  captains  and 
sailors  to  our  own.  The  superior  intelli-i^ 
gence,  sobriety,  and  courtesy  of  foreign 
captains,  induced  many  of  even  our  own 
merchants,  against  their  will,  to  employ 
foreign  shipowners  in  the  transit  of  their 
goods.  Of  that  they  had  abundant  and 
painful  evidence  in  the  report  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  Committee.  Hero  he  must 
briefly  refer  to  the  correspondence  of  our 
consuls,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  ani- 
madversions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire, a  few  nights  ago,  and  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  right  hon.  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  that  that  hon.  Member 
would  read  the  date  of  a  letter  he  referred 
to,  in  order  to  fix  the  blame,  if  any,  upon 
the  late  Government.  But  tho  fact  was, 
that  the  late  Gbveniment  were  not  respon- 
sible at  all  for  Uie  communications  between 
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Mr.  Murray  and  some  of  the  foreign  con- 
suls. Mr.  Murray  had  acted  of  his  own 
Motion,  and  had  sent  the  result  of  some 
inquiries  he  had  made  to  his  superior  in 
office,  ,Lord  Canning,  for  the  information 
of  the  Government;  but  Mr.  Murray  him- 
,  self  said  that  he  had  addressed  *'  private 
letters  to  several  consuls  with  whom  he 
was  personally  acquainted."  The  late 
Government  were  not  answerable  for  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Murray's  communications; 
and  if  there  was  any  blame  at  all  it  rested 
not  with  the  late,  but  rather  with  the  pre- 
sent Government,  who  had  laid  the  papers 
upon  the  table  without  any  qualification 
or  explanation.  The  evidence  before  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  education 
and  manners  of  the  masters  of  our  mer- 
chant vessels,  proceeded  from  some  of  the 
greatest  shipowners — men  greatly  desirous 
of  protection,  and  who  were  in  fact  unwil- 
ling witnesses;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
look  at  that  evidence  without  being  much 
struck  with  its  nature.  Refraining  from 
quoting  the  testimony  of  Captain  Fitzroy, 
who  might  perhaps  be  challenged  as  a  pre- 
judiced witness,  he  would  first  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  evidence  of 
the  agent  to  the  underwriters  of  Glasgow, 
who  deposed  to  the  number  of  ships  he 
had  known  to  have  got  on  shore,  owing  to 
the  ignorance,  carelessness,  stupidity,  or 
want  of  education  of  the  masters.  The 
next  important  evidence  was  that  of  the 
greatest  shipowner  in  the  country,  and  a 
stanch  Protectionist;  he  meant  Mr.  Somes. 
That  gentleman  said  that  thirty  years  ago 
the  masters  of  English  vessels  maintained 
a  great  superiority  compared  with  foreign- 
ers; but  that  superiority  existed  no  longer, 
and  the  foreign  masters  were  quite  equal — 
Mr.  Somes  would  not  admit  that  they  were 
superior — to  the  English.  Mr.  Somes 
was  asked  whether  preference  was  not 
given  to  masters  of  foreign  vessels,  on  ac- 
^  count  of  the  greater  care  they  took  of  the 
cargoes;  and  he  answered  that  he  had  seen 
great  neglect  in  some  cases  on  the  part  of 
English  captains  in  respect  to  the  care  of 
their  cargo.  That  was  a  very  important 
admission  as  coming  from  Mr.  Somes.  The 
same  gentleman  also  declared  that  the 
Prussian  sailors  were  a  superior  class,  and 
that  their  commanders  were  well  instructed 
in  navigation.  He  would  only  quote  from 
the  evidence  of  one  more  >vitness,  Mr. 
Wilcox,  managing  director  of  the  Oriental 
Steam-packet  Company,  who  admitted  that 
preference  was  given  to  foreign  masters. 
This  was  a  most  important  part  of  the 


case,  because  if  competition  was  really  to 
be  dreaded,  let  the  true  source  and  cause 
be  discovered.     Mr.  Wilcox  further  said, 
that  foreign  masters  were  superior  in  their 
address  to  the  English — a  fact  which  told 
very  much  abroad.     The  English  captains 
were  not  equal  to  the  others  in  civility  and 
courteousness  of  manner,  and  that  was  a 
ground  for  preference.     At  the  close  of 
the  war  British   captains   had  been  pre- 
ferred, but  that  prestige  was  now  gone. 
That  was  the   evidence  of  Mr.  Wilcox  ; 
and  another  witness  said,   **  Foreign  mas- 
ters were  preferred  because  they  were  bet- 
ter conducted  and  steady  men."      Such 
evidence  showed  the  efl\3Ct  of  monopoly  in 
this  instance;  and  he  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  be- 
lieved that  in  all  other  cases  similar  effects 
would  follow.     At  the  end  of  the  war  we  ^ 
had  all  the  carrying  trade  in  the  world ; 
foreigners  had  to  create  a  commercial  navy, 
and  they  bestowed  great  pains   upon  it, 
and  they  introduced  a  system  of  education 
for  masters  and  mates,  whilst  we  remained 
with  our  arms  crossed.     He  did  not  say 
that  we  made  no  progress;  he  did  not  say 
that  we  were  worse  now  than  we   were 
thirty  years  ago;  we  were  making  slow 
progress,    but   foreigners   who   could   not 
compete  with  us  thirty  years  ago,  by  means 
of  a  better  system  of  educating  their  mas- 
ters and  mates,   had  so  improved  them, 
that  when  British  and  foreign  vessels  met 
in  a  foreign  port,  the  preference  was  given 
to  the  foreigner  at  nn  equal  rate  of  freight, 
on  account  of  the  greater  care  which  the 
masters  took  of  the  cargo.     Was  this  a 
prejudice  confined    to    foreign  countries  ? 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  a  feel- 
ing participated  in  by  British  merchants. 
Messrs.  Gladstone  and  Co.  had  given  in- 
structions to  their  agents  at  Rio  to  ship 
their  goods  aboard  foreign  vessels,  as  the 
masters   would  take  more  care  of  them 
than    our   own    masters;  and  he   (Sir  G. 
Clerk)  believed  that  similar  directions  had 
been  given  by  other  houses  at  Liverpool. 
With  respect  to  the  quickness  of  voyage, 
Captain  Briggs  said  a  preference  was  given 
to  American  vessels  on  this  account.    The 
masters  had  an  interest  in  the  vessel;  and 
in  order  to  make  quick  voyages  they  found 
it  necessary  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  currents  of  the  ocean;  and  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  consular  returns  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Murray,  that  the  master  of 
an  English  vessel,  by  his  scientific  know- 
ledge, had  been  able,  through  his  acquaint- 
ance M'ith  the  currents,  to  perform  a  voy- 
age from  this  country  to  New  Zealand  in 
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ninety  d^ys,  and  the  homeward  voyage  in 
ninety-one  days.  It  was  most  important 
to  the  merchant  that  his  cargo  should  ar- 
rive at  the  shortest  poaiibie  period,  and  he 
would  naiurally  choose  the  quickest  means 
of  conveyance.  Sailing  vessels  had  now 
to  compete  with  the  power  of  steam,  and 
were  obliged  to  employ  the  greatest  exer- 
tions. The  late  Government  attempted  to 
remedy  the  evil  of  the  want  of  education 
for  our  masters  and  mates;  they  instituted 
a  Bystem  for  the  examination  of  persons  for 
these  situations,  in  order  that  they  might 
jiossess  some  scientific  knowledge  as  well 
as  practical  seamanship.  In  1845,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  Sir  G.  Cockbum, 
then  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  (Sir  G. 
Clerk)  drew  u]i  a  scheme  for  the  examina- 
tion of  masters  and  mates  before  compe- 
tent authorities  at  the  outports,  where  they 
were  to  receive  certificates.  That  scheme 
had  not  been  carried  out  to  the  extent  he 
wished;  but  he  was  happy  to  say  that, 
during  the  last  year,  there  liad  been  a 
;(reat  increase  in  the  number  of  masters 
and  mates  who  had  tendered  themselves 
for  exariii nation;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  disci  pi  in'r  of  the  crews  de- 
pended upon  the  character  of  the  masters. 
The  best  crew  v/ould  be  :-: polled  if  placed 
under  tbe  coin  ma  nd  of  a  Le'^ligent  and  in- 
teHjp*;rate  maste;-,  who  treated  them  in  a 
coar-e  or  har.ih  n.a;iijer.  IJe  Ka^l  endea- 
voured briefly  to  show  \h:A,  jv/kjj;g  at  the 
experience  we  had  had  in  tri*de,  we  were 
able  to  compete  w-tii  the  hiiip«5  of  foreign 
conn  trie.".,  and  tliat  our  foreign  trade  had 
increased  quite  a<i  niueh  a-i  our  colonial 
trade,  which  was  confined  to  our  own 
hhips.  Thi.^  aj^peared  from  the  amount 
of  our  trade  in  1844  and  1840,  com- 
paring the  protected  (our  colonial  trade) 
and  the  unprotected,  or  foreign  trade. 
Some  observations  had  been  made  with 
reference  to  those  returns  upon  an  able 
and  zealous  public  servant,  Mr.  Porter,  as 
if  he  had  prepared  unfair  returns,  calcu- 
lated to  make  errom^ous  inipi-essions.  Uo 
did  not  attach  much  value  U)  those  returns; 
but  whatever  their  value  might  be.  or  their 
unfairness,  the  fault  was  not  Mr.  Porter's; 
tho  returns  were  not  so  framed  by  him,  but 
by  Mr.  George  Frederick  Young.  [Mr. 
Berries  dissented.]  Mr.  Young  had  ac- 
knowledged, in  his  evidence,  that  he  had 
prepared  those  returns  up  to  1 844;  and  all 
that  had  been  done  by  Air.  Porter,  was  the 
bri  ae  the  returns  down,  prepared  on 
the  :  principle,  to  184G.     The  hon. 

or  for  Bucks  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  ju^st 


asked,  "  Who  is  Mr.  Young  f"  He  should 
have  supposed  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  been  ignorant  of  who  Mr.  Young  was; 
he  had  supposed  the  hon.  Member  had  been 
in  communication  with  him;  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Shipowners,  and 
formerly  a  Member  of  that  House — a  man 
of  great  acuteness  and  ability.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  3fr.  Porter  had  been  un- 
fairly attacked.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
show  that  there  was  no  ver}'  great  reason 
to  apprehend  danger  from  competition  with 
foreigners;  that  wc  had  advantages  which 
would  enable  us,  if  we  threw  open  the 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  to  keep  our 
share  not  only  of  the  direct  trade,  but  even 
of  the  indirect  trade.  But  it  might  be 
said,  why  change  at  all  ?  He  thought  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  navigation 
laws  had  not  been  effectual  for  the  object 
for  which  they  were  enacted,  and  that  thej 
placed  us  in  a  position  of  disadvantage. 
The  navigation  laws  had  been  enacted  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  entertained  by  this 
country,  two  centuries  ago,  towards  Hol- 
land; the  commercial  marine  of  most  other 
nations  M-as  then  in  a  state  of  infancy. 
But  see  what  had  been  the  effect  of  our 
navigation  laws.  They  had  forced  and  ex- 
tended the  commercial  marine  of  those 
countries,  and  principally  those  countries 
whence  we  imported  the  largest  amount  of 
raw  produce.  The  United  States  now  had 
navigation  laws;  and  we  stood  now  in  an 
analogous  position  with  regard  to  the 
United  States  as  Holland,  200  years  ago, 
did  with  us.  But  Great  Britain  being  tho 
emporium  of  the  world,  we  ought  to  be  y 
ready  to  import  and  export  the  produce  of  ' 
every  part  of  the  globe,  witliout  restriction. 
The  Americans  said,  their  goods  should  be 
brought  in  American  vessels  only.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  Look,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  import  trade  of  America  with 
this  country;  and  he  would  quote  the  figures 
used  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Newdegate).  Last  year  there 
were  imported  into  the  ports  of  England 
from  the  United  States  goods  to  the  va- 
lue of  42,500,000  dollars,  or  hetween 
10,000,000?.  and  11,000,000?.  sterling.  Of 
this  amount  tho  value  of  31,000,000  dol- 
lars was  brought  by  American  vessels,  and 
only  11,000,000  dollars  by  English  ships. 
This  was  a  very  unfair  proportion;  but  look 
at  the  return  trade.  There  were  exported 
from  England  to  America  goods  to  tho 
value  of  ^44,000,000  dollars,  of  which 
amount  37,500,000  dollars  went  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  only  6,000,000  dollars,  or 
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not  one-aeventh,  in  English  vessels.  So 
that  our  trade  with  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant customers  was  injured  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  navigation  laws.  Why  should 
vessels  from  Hamburgh  and  other  places 
not  participate  in  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  America  ?  If  it  would  occa- 
casion  a  displacement  of  tonnage,  it  would 
be  only  American  tonnage.  But  he  denied 
that  there  would  be  any  displacement  at 
all.  If  we  removed  these  disqualifications, 
the  increase  in  our  trade  would  be  in  an 
equal  ratio.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
Americans  were  so  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages they  would  derive  from  the  com- 
bined operation  of  the  English  navigation 
laws  and  their  own  navigation  laws,  that 
they  never  would  relax  theirs.  But  this 
was  not  the  opinion  of  witnesses  who  had 
been  examined  before  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Dunbar,  of  Sunderland,  Chairman  of  the 
Shipowners  Society,  was  opposed  to  our 
repealing  the  navigation  laws*,  because  he 
feared  there  would  be,  as  far  as  America 
was  concerned,  no  reciprocity.  He  would 
read  a  portion  of  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Navigation  Laws  : — 

"  How  is  it  then  that  you  consider  that  a  de- 
pression will  follow  from  the  opening  of  the  trade 
generally  ? — Because  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws  would  be  no  reciprocity ;  if  I  had  a  ship 
loading  in  Canton,  and  an  American  had  a  ship 
there,  ho  would  come  to  London  with  his  teas, 
but  I  could  not  go  to  Now  York  with  mine,  therie- 
fore  there  would  be  no  reciprocity.  If  we  had  a 
fair  competition  upon  principles  of  reciprocity,  I 
should  not  be  so  much  afraid  of  it. 

"  If  there  were  a  free  trade  in  shipping  all  over 
the  world,  you  would  have  no  fear  of  competition  ? 
— I  do  not  say  no  fear,  but  not  so  much  fear. 

"  But  would  you  have  any  fear  ? — Yes. 

"  What  amount  of  fear  would  you  have? — It  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  ;  every  competition  must 
injure  the  shipowner.  If  I  had  a  ship  loading  in 
Canton,  alongside  of  an  American,  if  he  could  come 
to  London  he  would  reduce  my  freight ;  but  if  I 
could  not  go  to  New  York,  I  could  not  reduce  his  ; 
whereas  if  I  could  go  to  New  York,  I  could  reduce 
his  as  well  as  he  reduce  mine. 

"  In  case  there  was  an  alteration  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  America,  you  would  not  object  to  an 
open  trade  ? — I  would  object ;  I  should  not  like  it ; 
but  I  would  not  be  so  much  afraid  of  the  competi- 
tion in  that  case. 

"  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  worse  state 
of  things  than  the  present  ? — I  think  it  would. 

*'  But  how  is  it  that  you  obtain  an  advantage, 
because  you  enjoy  a  protection  in  respect  of  those 
countries  with  which  you  are  on  £iir  terms  of  re- 
ciprocity ? — We  do  obtain  an  advantage  ;  for 
instance,  an  American  ship  cannot  go  to  Canton 
and  bring  teas  to  London,  but  I  can  go  to  Canton 
and  bring  teas  to  London." 

He  believed,  contrary  to  Mr.  Dunbar,  that, 
instead  of  losing  by  throwing  open  the 


trade  between  this  country  and  America, 
upon  a  balance  we  should  be  gainers  by  it« 
He  knew  that  there  were  persons  who  said 
that  it  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  both 
countries,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  trade  of  this  country  and  America  that 
the  import  trade  should  either  be  confined  to 
our  own  ships,  or  that  the  ships  of  this^ooun- 
try  should  go  in  ballast  from  America,  and 
the  American  ships  go  in  ballast  from 
hence  to  their  country.  These  persons, 
however,  were  not  likely  to  make  many 
converts  to  their  doctrines.  Many  nations 
of  Europe  had  a  much  more  liberal  code  of 
commercial  policy  than  ourselves,  and 
therefore  we  must  look  at  the  notice  we 
had  received  from  Prussia,  and  consider 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  European 
nations  all  retaliating  upon  us  by  adopting 
the  restrictions  which  many  here  considered 
essential  for  us  to  have  in  force.  It  was 
impossible  to  conceive  of  more  serious  in- 
jury to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  or 
anything  more  utterly  destructive  of  our 
warehousing  system.  It  might  be  said 
that  other  Powers  would  themselves  suffer 
by  taking  such  a  course;  but  had  we  never 
submitted  to  a  great  annoyance  ourselves 
for  the  sake  of  inflicting  a  blow  upon  our 
enemies  or  rivals?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  removal  of  existing  impediments  would 
increase  the  commerce  of  the  world;  fo- 
reign nations  might  increase  their  com- 
mercial navy;  but  it  would  not  be  by  dis- 
placing British  ships;  the  effect  of  a  fur- 
ther relaxation  would  be  similar  to  that 
wbich  was  now  admitted  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Huskisson*s  alterations.  Ho 
freely  admitted  that  whatever  advan- 
tages might  be  gained  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  from  the  repeal  of  those 
laws,  they  would  be  too  dearly  purchased  if 
such  repeal  was  accompanisd  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  merchant  seamen. 
Nothing,  in  short,  would  compensate  for 
such  an  irreparable  injury;  for  he  looked 
to  the  mercantile  navy  of  this  country  as 
the  source  whence  a  supply  of  men  was  to 
be  drawn  in  time  of  war  to  man  our  fleet 
— a  supply  which  could  be  had  nowhere 
else  unless  by  constantly  keeping  up  a  war 
establishment;  for  experience  from  boy- 
hood was  required  in  order  to  make  a  good 
sailor.  The  profession  of  seaman  required 
a  longer  service  than  any  other.  They 
must,  tlierefore,  look  to  the  mercantile 
marine,  which  was  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  country  itself.  By  the  pre- 
sent law  merchant  vessels  might,  in  timo 
of  war,  be  manned  by  one-fourth  of  their 
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usual  number,  thus  making  provision  for 
the  manning  of  the  fleet  from  the  mer- 
chant service.  lie  had  endeavoured  to 
state  as  briefly  as  he  could,  his  reasons  for 
the  line  he  took;  and  would  now  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  another  question.  He 
must  say  that  he  did  not  think  the  House 
had  been  fairly  treated  by  the  Government, 
who  had  upon  this  subject  departed  from 
the  usual  course  upon  important  measures 
like  the  present.  The  usual  course  was 
to  lay  before  the  House  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, embodying  the  main  principles  of 
the  projected  alterations,  so  that  the  House 
might  consider  them  in  detail,  and  have 
the  whole  question  before  them  in  a  plain 
and  intelligible  form.  If  that  course  had 
been  taken,  this  discussion  would  have  been 
avoided,  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford  would  at  once  have  gone 
into  Committee.  [Lord  JoiLV  Russell: 
No,  no!]  He  was  certain  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  then  have  gone  into 
Committee,  because  there  he  could  have 
dealt  with  the  propositions  in  a  tangible 
shape,  by  affirming,  perhaps,  the  first,  ne- 
gativing the  second,  modifying  the  third, 
and  so  on.  And,  indeed,  as  there  was  now 
no  hope  of  making  any  progress  with  the 
measure,  at  least  before  the  holidays,  he 
thought  the  Government  ought  still  to 
adopt  the  course  of  laying  the  propositions 
before  the  House.  If  they  had  taken  this 
course  on  the  15tli  of  May,  the  measure 
might  have  had  some  prospect  of  being 
passed;  but  it  was  impossible  at  this  period 
of  the  year  for  the  Legislature  to  make 
any  change.  He  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  now  that  they  were  about  to  go  into 
Committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  in- 
troducing a  Bill  involving  so  many  compli- 
cated details  in  the  middle  of  June,  wliat 
hope  was  there  of  being  able  to  carry  it 
through  during  the  present  Session  ?  He, 
therefore,  thought  the  Government  ought 
to  lay  the  measure  now  before  the  Hotise 
in  a  series  of  tangible  propositions,  which 
the  House  and  the  country  would  under- 
stand much  better  than  when  put  in  the 
technical  form  of  a  Bill.  He  gathered 
from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  from  the  letter  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  that  he  was  willing 
to  adopt  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  that  if  America  conceded  little, 
we  were  to  concede  little;  if  America  con- 
ceded much,  we  were  to  concede  much;  if 
America  conceded  all,  we  were  to  concede 
alK     That  was,  at  least,  an  intelligible 


proposition;  but  then,  if  he  understood 
their  plans  from  the  sketch  given  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  proceed  in  a  directly  op- 
posite course.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  sweep  away 
the  whole  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  then 
to  vest  in  the  Crown  the  power  of  re-en- 
acting them,  at  least  in  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent the  ships  of  those  countries  that  would 
not  favour  us,  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
their  repeal.  That  was  au  extremely  in- 
convenient course;  and  though  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  there  were  precedents 
for  it,  he  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  must  confess  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  them.  But  he 
objected  to  this  course,  because  he  thought 
nothing  was  more  likely  to  embroil  us  with 
foreign  countries  than  such  a  power  being 
vested  in  the  Crown.  This  was  not  the 
course  which  Mr.  Huskisson  followed  in 
1825,  when  he  established  the  reciprocity 
system,  though  even  in  establishing  that 
system  Mr.  Huskisson  proved  he  was 
trenching  somewhat  upon  constitutional 
principles ;  but  he  defended  it  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  vesting  in  the 
Crown  the  power  of  imposing  new  taxes. 
That  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
course  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  pur- 
sue, which  was  first  to  take  off  all  existing 
restrictions,  and  then  to  give  the  Crown 
the  power,  at  its  will,  of  imposing  cus- 
toms duties.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  had 
recommended  the  sonnd  rule  of  proceeding 
in  suggesting  a  more  cautious  mode  of 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
though  eventually  the  same  end  would  be 
reached — that  was,  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject rather  by  means  of  treaties  with  fo- 
reign Governments,  than  by  first  repealing 
the  law  and  then  giving  the  Crown  the 
power  of  renewing  it.  It  might  be  said 
that  they  had  repudiated  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  in  revising  the  tariff.  But  he 
considered  there  was  a  clear  ground  of 
distinction  between  the  two  cases.  The 
ships  of  countries  were  in  the  same  class 
— they  were  in  pari  materia — and,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  al- 
low foreigners  privileges,  with  regard  to 
navigation,  on  condition  that  they  allowed 
the  same  principle  to  us.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  tariff,  the  articles  were  of  every 
variety  of  character — they  were  articles 
which  were  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  country;  therefore  we  could 
not  wait  until  foreign  countries  should 
agree  to  admit  our  goods.     Ho  begged 
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pardon  of  the  House  for  going  into  so 
many  details;  but  it  was  a  question  on 
which  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  with- 
out great  difficulty  and  much  distrust  of 
his  own  opinion.  But,  after  listening  to 
the  evidence  which  had  been  given  before 
the  Committee  appointed  by  this  House 
last  Session,  and  after  reading  (he  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion, ho  was  '  satisfied  that  Parliament 
might  remove  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  navigation  laws,  without,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  injuring  the  shipping  of  this 
country,  while  the  trade  of  the  country 
would  be  extended,  and  the  English  mer- 
cantile marine  would  increase  in  future  as 
they  had  increased  in  the  past,  and  in  a 
far  greater  ratio  than  the  ships  of  other 
countries.  On  these  grounds  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  voting  in  fa- 
vour of  the  House  going  into  Committee. 

Mb.  card  well  said,  that  the  ques- 
tion which  the  House  had  now  to  decide 
was,  not  how  far  it  should  adopt  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government — that  ques- 
tion would  be  submitted  on  a  future 
day — the  question  the  House  was  now 
invited  to  decide  was,  whether  or  not  it 
would  consider  the  laws  relating  to  the 
navigation  of  this  country  ?  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  Her  Majesty, 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  recom- 
mended to  Parliament  the  consideration  of 
those  laws;  and,  in  an  imanimous  address, 
this  House  assured  Her  Majesty  that  it 
would  take  them  into  its  careful  considera- 
tion with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any 
changes  could  be  effected  in  them  without 
danger  to  the  maritime  strength,  or  preju- 
dice to  the  colonial  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  empire.  Since  that  time 
documents  had  been  laid  upon  the  table 
from  two  of  the  most  important  countries 
with  which  we  had  commercial  relations — 
Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
intimating  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  that  the 
advantages  which  we  now  enjoyed  in  Prus- 
sian ports  would  be  withdrawn  unless  we 
were  prepared  to  give  corresponding  ad- 
vantages to  Prussia  in  our  ports;  and  inti- 
mating on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  they  were  prepared  to  make  relaxa- 
tions in  favour  of  our  trade,  if  we,  on  our 
part,  were  prepared  to  make  correspond- 
ing relaxations  to  their  advantage  here. 
There  had  also  been  laid  papers  before  the 
House,  in  the  name  of  several  of  our  most 
important  colonies,  beseeching  Paliament 
to  consider  the  grievances   under  which 


they  alleged  themselves  to  be  labouring 
from  the  operation  of  the  navigation  laws. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford interposed  an  obstacle  to  the  Speak-  * 
er*s  leaving  the  chair,  which,  would  pre- 
vent the  House  from  fulfilling  its  pledge 
to  the  Throne  by  taking  the  naviga- 
tion laws  into  consideration.  Upon  these 
grounds  alone — if  there  were  no  others 
— he  felt  it  impossible  to  give  a  vote 
for  his  right  hon.  Friend's  Amendment. 
If  the  House  would  extend  its  indul- 
gence to  him,  he  would  endeavour  not  to 
trespass  upon  its  attention  for  an  unrea- 
sonable space  of  time  whilst  attempting  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  difficult  and  com- 
plicated subject  of  the  navigation  laws. 
It  was  with  peculiar  satisfaction  he  ob- 
served, that  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
existed  amongst  parties  in  that  House  upon 
other  points — however  various  were  the 
roads  by  which  they  proposed  to  walk — they 
were  entirely  at  one  in  respect  to  the  guide 
whom  they  were  prepared  to  follow.  The 
policy  of  Mr.  Huskisson  was  appealed  to, 
and  the  success  of  his  measures  stated  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury,  who  sup- 
ported the  proposition  of  the  Government; 
and  a  similar  course  was  taken  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stamford, 
who  would  not  permit  the  Speaker  to  leave 
the  chair  until  he  had  taken  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  effectual  security  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  House  when  it  should  get 
into  Committee.  What,  then,  was  the  po- 
licy of  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  whose  footsteps 
the  House  was  invited  to  walk  ?  The  po- 
licy of  that  statesman  in  1823  was  based, 
not  on  theory,  but  on  practical  considera- 
tions of  public  exigency.  Perceiving  the 
change  which  had  been  made  by  the  tran- 
sition from  war  to  peace,  he  proposed  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  in  which  trade  and 
navigation  were  involved  in  consequence  of 
foreign  nations  having  determined  on  re- 
taliating the  hostile  system  which  we  had 
established;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  his  confident  belief  that  if  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson had  lived  until  the  present  day,  so 
far  from  seeing  reason  to  repent  the  course 
on  which  he  had  entered,  he  would  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  light  of  experience 
to  go  forward  in  the  same  direction  with 
greater  confidence  and  a  freer  step.  Nor 
for  a  moment  could  he  admit  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  the  shipowners,  seamen, 
and  others  engaged  in  that  branch  of  Brit- 
ish industry,  had  any  true  reason  to  fear 
any  competition  in  which  they  might  en- 
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gage  on  equal  terms,  provided  only  it  wore 
a  real  and  not  a  nominal  and  unsubstantial 
equality.  We  were  the  countrymen  of 
Drake  and  Raleigh — we  descended  from 
the  men  who  carried  the  enterprise  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  and  resisted  the  Spanish 
armada,  and  wo  could  not  consent  to  date 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  England  from 
a  regulation  established  by  Cromwell,  or 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  To  rest  our  title  to  maritime 
supremacy  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament,  was 
as  irrational  as  for  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese in  former  times  to  found  a  claim 
to  the  exclusive  navigation  of  a  portion  of 
the  globe  upon  a  bull  of  the  Pope.  The 
elements  of  maritime  success  were  energy, 
skill,  aptitude  for  nautical  pursuits,  and 
the  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  capital. 
What  country  possessed  those  requisites 
in  any  degree  comparable  with  our  own  ? 
Did  not  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Stam- 
ford, when  submitting  his  Amendment  to 
the  House,  assert  that  the  proposition  of 
the  Government  would  endanger  no  less 
than  60,000,000?.  of  capital  invested  in 
the  shipping  trade  ?  What  other  country 
had  60,000,000?.  of  capital  embarked  in 
the  same  trade  ?  Since,  then,  we  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  amount  of  capital,  and 
energy  and  skill  equalled  by  no  other  na- 
tion, why  should  we  fear  to  enter  into  a 
race  of  real  open  competition  ?  If  ho 
looked  to  actual  results  and  existing  facts, 
was  he  compelled  to  retreat  from  his  posi- 
tion ?  He  was  told — and  he  had  commu- 
nicated on  the  subject  with  persons  who 
had  had  great  experience,  and  whose  opin- 
ions were  entitled  to  every  consideration — 
that  shipbuilding  was  cheap  in  the  Adri- 
atic— that  seamen  were  hardy  and  skilful, 
and  satisfied  with  moderate  wages — and 
that  we  had  great  reason  to  fear  com- 
petition in  that  quarter ;  but  when  ho 
looked  to  the  free  port  of  Trieste,  and  saw 
the  amount  of  British  commerce  carried  on 
there,  he  could  not  but  believe  that  the 
apprehension  entertained  on  the  score  of 
competition  was  groundless.  Again,  it 
was  said  that  there  was  great  reason  to 
fear  the  effect  of  competition  from  the 
Baltic;  but  when  he  looked  to  the  statis- 
tics of  the  trade  of  Russia,  and  saw  the  way 
in  which  we  maintained  our  superiority  in 
ihe  free  port  of  Hamburgh,  he  saw  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  spirit  and  en- 
tciprise  of  British  shipowners  would  suc- 
cumb to  any  competition.  Let  the  House 
look  to  the  great  increase  in  shipping 


which  had  taken  place  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
in  Liverpool  in  1816  was  642,063;  in 
1845  it  had  increased  to  2,819,014.  The 
total  increase  was  2,176,951  tons,  the  in- 
crease of  British  tonnage  being  1,414,659 
tons,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
It  had  been  said  that  this  was  under  a  sys- 
tem of  reciprocity.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  protectionist  document,  issued  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  bore  upon 
this  subject.  It  was  an  address  delivered 
to  the  American  Institute  by  the  Hon. 
James  Tallmadge,  who  was  the  Mr.  George 
Frederick  Young  of  the  United  States; 
and  when  he  found  what  apprehensions 
were  entertained  in  the  United  States,  ho 
was  relieved  from  the  fear  that  succesful 
competition  could  be  carried  on  with  this 
country.     Mr.  Tallmadge  said — 

"  In  1830  tho  British  tonnage  whioh  entered 
our  ports  from  all  countries  amounted  to  87,281 
tons.  In  1835  it  had  increased  to  529,023  tons. 
Upon  these  astonishing  &ct8  a  Committee  of  Con- 
gress remarks,  '  The  existence  of  such  a  trade, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  a  remarkable  com- 
mentary upon  the  want  of  sagacity  and  foresight 
in  the  administration  of  our  commercial  concerns, 
and  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  consideratioii 
of  Congress.  The  enterprise  of  this  country  is 
thus  made  subsidiary  to  the  wealth,  rcTcnues,  and 
navigation  of  tho  British  colonies,  and  in  tho 
same  degree  prejudicial  to  our  own,  through  the 
policy  of  our  Government." 

It  appeared,  then,  that  the  apprehensions 
entertained  in  this  country  were  not  pecu- 
liar to  this  side  of  the  water.  He  found 
from  a  report  presented  to  the  American 
Congress  in  1846,  that  in  1815  the  whole 
registered  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
was  854,000  tons ;  in  1818  it  went  down 
to  606,000  tons;  and  in  1846  it  had  risen 
to  1,130,000  tons.  The  registered  ton- 
nage of  Great  Britain  had  in  the  same  pe- 
riod risen  from  2,500,000  tons  to  3.800,000 
tons.  He  also  held  in  his  hand  a  return 
which  showed  how  much  of  this  tonnage 
was  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers were  aware  that,  during  the  war, 
there  was  no  American  registered  tonnage 
employed  in  the  fisheries;  but  he  had  been 
startled  to  find  that  if  the  American  ton- 
nage employed  in  fisheries  in  1846  were 
deducted,  the  amount  of  registered  ton- 
nage in  1846  was  not  greater  than  it  was 
in  1815.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had 
read,  in  the  course  of  the  powerful  speech 
he  had  made  on  this  subject,  the  declara- 
tion agreed  to  by  the  shipowners  in  1833, 
with  regard  to  their  prospects ;  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also  read  returns 
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whicli  had  since  been  made,  to  showliow  lit- 
tle reason  there  was  for  their  despondency, 
pe  had  referred  to  the  proceedings  before 
the  Committee  of  1833,  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  opinions  then  entertained  by  ship- 
owners, and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  he  would  read  the  opinion  of  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  to  hon.  Members  op- 
Sosite  of  the  free-trade  party,  who  was 
eservedly  regarded  as  a  high  authority 
upon  commercial  matters  in  general,  but 
whose  testimony  he  more  particularly 
called  in  aid  on  the  present  occasion,  be- 
cause he  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part 
in  opposition  to  this  measure  of  the  Go- 
vernment— he  meant  Mr.  Aikin  of  Liver- 
pool. This  question  was  put  to  Mr. 
Aikin : — 

"  You  are  aware  that  there  have  heen  very  ge- 
neral complaints  made  by  the  parties  engaged  in 
shipping  of  the  general  distress  in  that  branch  of 
business  ?  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  com- 
plaint chiefly,  as  you  say  that  you  yourself  have 
been  tolerably  well  off  ?  '* 

Mr.  Aikin  replied — 

"  There  has  been  considerable  stir  made  among 
shipowners  with  regard  to  the  reciprocity  treaties ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  trade  that  I  have  been 
deprived  of,  and  I  do  not  know  in  what  instance  I 
should  be  benefited  by  the  abrogation  of  those 
treaties." 
He  was  then  asked  — 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  great  relief  to  the  English 
shipowner  to  be  allowed  to  build  his  ships 
abroad  ? "  "  No.  If  I  were  allowed  to  build 
ships  at  Hamburgh  or  Bremen  I  would  not  do  so, 
because  I  should  still  have  to  get  certain  descrip- 
tions of  timber  from  different  places.  If  I  could 
have  foreign  timber  at  a  low  duty,  I  would  sooner 
build  in  England  than  in  any  other  quarter." 

Mr.  Aikin  then  went  into  details  to  show 
that  the  repeal  of  the  timber  duties,  and 
not  the  reciprocity  treaties,  was  the  proper 
mode  of  relieving  the  shipowner  from  the 
diflficulties  under  which  he  laboured. 
Among  other  questions  put  to  Mr.  Aikin 
were  these : — 

*'  If  the  British  navigation  wore  all  conducted 
in  the  very  best  description  of  ships,  do  you  think 
we  could  possibly  compete  with  nations  whoso 
ships  were  not  so  durable,  but  still  capable  for  a 
time  of  doing  the  work  ?  "  "I  find  that  we  are 
beating  them  in  many  places  where  we  enter  into 
competition.  The  Americans  are  beating  us  in 
the  bringing  of  cotton." 

"  You  stated  that  you  do  not  fear  competition 
ftom  foreigners  ;  do  you  find  that  in  an  indirect 
trade,  for  instance  the  trade  between  the  Brazils 
and  any  part  of  Europe,  our  ships  are  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  ships  ?"  "  The 
very  low  rate  of  freight  from  the  Brazils  of  late 
has  held  out  little  inducement  to  go  there  ;  but 
British  vessels  of  the  first  class  are  preferred,  and 
in  general  from  the  Brazils  and  elsewhere  com- 
pete successfully.     If  from  Liverpool  we  have  or- 
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dera  to  charter  vessels  fW>m  St.  Domingo,  from 
the  Havannah,  or  Brazil,  and  back  to  the  Conti- 
nent, the  British  ship  invariably  gets  it." 

"  Is  not  that  a  voyage  which  might  just  as  well 
be  performed  by  an  American  ship  ?  "  "  Yes ; 
no  law  of  ours  could  prevent  it.** 

And  as  no  law  of  ours  can  prevent  the 
employment  of  the  foreign  ship,  so  no  law 
of  ours  could  be  effectual  in  promoting 
the  employment  of  the  British.  This 
was  not  the  occasion  on  which  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  consider  in  detail  all 
the  propositions  of  the  Government ;  but 
he  could  not  help  observing  that  there  were, 
at  least  upon  the  face  of  the  measure, 
some  provisions  which  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  principles 
and  policy  of  this  country.  For  instance, 
although  it  was  proposed  that  the  British 
shipowner  should  enter  into  free  and  un- 
restricted competition  with  the  whole  world, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Labouchcrc)  also  proposed  to  lay  upon  him 
an  obligation  with  regard  to  the  manning 
of  ships  from  which  those  with  whom  he 
was  to  compete  would  be  exempt.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  told  them 
that  the  British  shipowner  was  to  be  free 
to  obtain  ships  wherever  he  could  obtain 
them  cheapest ;  but  he  had  not  informed 
the  House  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  any  proposition  to  submit  to 
them  with  regard  to  the  duty  on  timber. 
He  understood,  then,  that  if  the  plan  of 
the  Government  was  adopted,  British  ship- 
owners might  import  foreign  ships  duty 
free,  but  the  raw  material  for  constructing 
ships  was  still  to  be  subjected  to  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  duty.  He  believed  that 
they  might  search  the  tariff  of  this  country 
in  vain  for  another  instance  where  raw  ma- 
terial was  subjected  to  duty,  while  the  ma- 
nufactured article  was  altogether  exempted. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  proposed 
to  except  the  coasting  trade  from  the  ope- 
ration of  this  measure  ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  the  House  that  he  did 
not  think  this  was  a  matter  of  any  great 
importance.  He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say,  that  he 
did  not  consider  this  provision  of  any  value 
in  itself,  but  that  he  believed  the  proposal 
to  open  the  coasting  trade  would  occasion 
great  alarm  and  consternation  among  the 
parties  interested.  Ho  wished  ho  could 
congratulate  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
having  avoided  exciting  such  alarm;  but, 
as  far  as  his  experience  went,  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  had  occasioned  great 
consternation  among  those  whose  interests 
were  at  stake,  and  he  did  not  think  the 
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exception  made  in  favour  of  the  coasting 
trade  had  at  all  tended  to  diminish  that 
feeling.  He  helieved  the  general  opinion 
had  been,  that  if  the  Legislature  were  going 
to  establish  freedom  at  all,  they  ought  to 
have  looked  for  compensation  from  the 
Americans  with  regard  to  their  coasting 
trade,  and  that  the  reservation  made  on  this 
point  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
run  the  risk  of  defeating  the  object  he  had 
in  view.  These  were  the  grounds  upon  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  ap- 
pealed to  the  Government  to  introduce  mea- 
sures of  relaxation  in  the  way  of  reciprocity, 
and  not  in  the  way  of  retaliation.  He  must 
confess,  he  had  felt  much  surprise  that  no 
Member  of  the  Government  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  speech  of  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  (Mr.  Cardwell) 
only  knew,  therefore,  by  what  he  had 
heard  from  other  sources,  what  were  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  the  mode  of  reciprocity. 
He  was  told,  they  considered  that  there 
was,  in  the  favoured  nation  clause  of  the 
treaties  with  particular  Powers,  an  obstacle 
to  proceeding  with  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  navigation  laws  by  the  mode  of  reci- 
procity, especially  with  reference  to  the 
relations  existing  between  this  country  and 
Holland  and  Spain.  Now,  if  this  were  the 
case,  it  was  particularly  unfortunate.  He 
held  in  his  hand  two  statements  on  the 
subject — the  first  from  an  authority  which 
he  believed  to  be  unquestionable;  and  the 
other  from  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  first  of  these  statements, 
speaking  of  the  state  of  trade  in  Surinam, 
mentioned  that  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued  by  the  Governor  of  that  colony,  by 
which  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  3  per  cent 
was  to  be  charged  on  all  goods  imported 
into  the  colony,  if  introduced  in  Nether- 
lands vessels,  and  double  that  amount 
when  imported  in  foreign  bottoms.  The 
importation  of  certain  articles  was  to  be 
free  under  the  Dutch  flag,  but  under  a  fo- 
reign flag  to  be  charged  6  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. It  was  also  stated  in  evidence  before 
the  Committee  that  the  difi^erential  duty  in 
the  Havannah  upon  cotton  and  linen  goods 
was  10  per  cent;  that  what  paid  23  per 
cent  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  paid  33  per  cent 
in  any  foreign  vessel.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Westbury  had  appealed  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  had  said, 
**If  you  go  back  to  reciprocity,  you  are 
making*  a  retrograde  step,  for  you  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle  that  it  is  not  wise  to  be 
vaitiDg  on  the  pleasure  of  foreign  coun- 


tries; and  therefore  you  should  take  that 
course  which  you  think  best  for  yourselves, 
and  leave  foreign  countries  to  perceire  the 
wisdom  of  your  steps."  But  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
If  by  taking  largely  the  raw  material  of 
the  Baltic  ports  we  could  compel  them  to 
take  our  manufactured  articles,  we  mani- 
festly obtained  a  considerable  advantage; 
their  exports  to  us  could  not  be  paid  for 
except  by  the  import  of  our  manufactures. 
But  this  applied  only  to  the  interchange 
of  commodities  different  in  kind,  when  it 
was  true  that  to  stimulate  the  import  of 
the  one,  was  virtually  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
port of  the  other.  It  did  not  apply  to  the 
endeavours  by  a  foreign  Government  to 
stimulate  their  shipping  at  the  expense  of 
ours:  for  if  any  artificial  system  of  distinc- 
tive duties  was  established  on  the  part  of 
foreign  countries,  and  not  on  ours,  in  the 
matter  of  carriage,  it  must  operate  disad- 
vantageously  to  our  shipping,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  theirs.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  thought  there  was  nothing 
in  this  argument,  as  applied  to  reciprocity, 
he  would  ask  how  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed  to  deal  with  it  as  it  ap- 
plied to  his  own  proposal  with  respect  to 
retaliation  ?  If  this  proceeding,  by  way  of 
retaliation  in  such  cdses,  was  not  to  be  a 
valid  and  effectual  provision  of  the  Bill,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  prevision  of  the  Bill  at 
all,  for  it  would  only  be  what  was  called  "  a 
tub  thrown  out  to  the  whale."  He  found 
that  the  demand  made  by  Prussia  and  Ame- 
rica was  for  reciprocity.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Bancroft,  **  universal  reciprocity  was 
called  for,  as  the  only  basis  of  intercourse 
between  two  great  nations."  The  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  communication, 
said  that  he  and  his  Colleagues  intended 
to  propose  to  Parliament  measures  which 
would  enable  them  to  deal  on  the  most 
liberal  terms  with  all  countries  which 
would  give  us  corresponding  advantages. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  writer  of 
this  letter  certainly  contemplated  proceed- 
ing by  way  of  reciprocity,  and  not  by  way 
of  retaliation.  He  thought  the  House 
might  fairly  conclude  that  this  was  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
when  they  framed  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  He  was  unwilling  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House,  particularly  at 
this  period  of  the  discussion,  with  any- 
thing of  a  statistical  kind;  but,  as  he  was 
invited  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Stamford  to  testify  his  desire  for  rccipro- 
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city  by  joining  with  him  in  a  general  reso- 
lution, the  substantial  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  interpose  an  obstacle  to  any  change 
whatever  in  the  laws  of  navigation,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  refer  to  some  facts 
as  the  grounds  upon  which  his  vote  would 
be  given.  He  thought  that  the  resolution 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  open 
to  the  charge  of  beiug  very  vague ;  but 
some  of  the  witnesses  examined  had  been 
less  mysterious.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, a  most  respectable  gentleman,  on 
whose  opinion  great  stress  had  been  laid,  in 
the  course  of  all  the  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject, distinctly  said,  that  he  regarded  the 
"  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  Clause**  as 
one  of  the  essential  elements — he  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  one  of  the  "  fundamental 
principles'* — of  the  law.  Now  what  was 
the  operation  of  this  clause  ?  He  remem- 
bered an  instance  in  which  an  English 
gentleman  shipped,  in  a  British  ship,  a 
cargo  of  hides  from  South  America  to 
Antwerp.  At  Antwerp  he  again  shipped 
them,  in  another  British  ship,  to  London, 
and  petitioned  the  Treasury  to  allow 
the  hides  to  be  landed.  He  was,  how- 
over,  as  the  servant  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  obliged  to  tell  him  that 
the  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws  were 
too  sacred  to  be  interfered  with;  and  the 
party  was  therefore  compelled  to  send  his 
hides  back  to  South  America,  to  be  im- 
ported again  into  England.  There  was  a 
discussion  the  other  day  in  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  importing  cotton  from  Havre 
in  English  ships.  It  was  true,  that  cotton 
was  cheap  in  England  at  the  time,  and 
there  was  no  great  demand  for  cotton  at  the 
moment.  But  let  the  House  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  navigation  laws  ope- 
rated in  that  case.  If  the  cotton  had  been 
manufactured  in  France  into  stockings,  it 
might  have  been  brought  in  a  French  ship 
into  England.  As  a  raw  material  it  might 
have  been  re-exported  to  New  Orleans, 
and  from  thence  imported  in  an  American 
bottom  to  Great  Britain.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  we  would  have  received  it  in  a 
foreign,  but  as  raw  material  wanted  for 
the  employment  of  our  own  manufacturers, 
we  would  not  allow  its  importation  from 
France  even  in  a  British  vessel.  There 
were  innumerable  anomalies  and  absurdi- 
ties of  the  same  kind  in  these  navigation 
laws;  and  yet  we  were  invited  by  the  friends 
of  the  shipping  interest  to  maintain  their 
fundamental  principles — to  refuse  to  con- 
sider them  at  all.  He  thought  that 
the  House  would  do  a  most  unfriendly 
VOL.XCIX.    {™S} 


act  to  those  whose  interests  they  were 
bound  to  consult,  if  they  did  not  proceed 
to  consider  the  navigation  laws,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  the  demand  made  by  Prussia,  and 
America.  That  was  the  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  not  whe- 
ther the  measure  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  should 
be  adopted  or  not.  When  he  looked  at 
the  increased  tonnage  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  the  increase  of  its  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  when  he  considered  how  impor- 
tant it  was  that  we  should  become — what 
we  were  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming— the 
emporium  of  the  world,  he  thought  the 
time  was  come  for  a  judicious  relaxation 
of  these  laws;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  his  belief  (speaking  with  a  due  re- 
servation as  to  the  mode  in  which  real 
freedom  of  competition  was  to  be  attain- 
ed) that  it  was  a  libel  on  the  British 
name  to  say  that  we  were  not  qualified  to 
compete,  and  in  competition  to  succeed, 
against  every  other  nation  in  the  world. 
With  fair  play  and  a  real  equality,  an  un- 
restricted intercourse  between  nations  must 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  this  country. 
He  had  only  one  word  more  to  say,  and 
that  was,  he  earnestly  desired  that  such  a 
settlement  might  be  effected  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  of  Parliament  as  would  guard 
these  interests  against  the  apprehension  of 
injudicious  changes,  and  which  might  place 
them  upon  a  firm  and  satisfactory  footing; 
for  he  knew  nothing  more  calculated  inju- 
riously to  interfere  with  those  interests 
than  a  prolonged  state  of  doubt  as  to  the 
measures  that  might  be  adopted  by  the 
Legislature.  For  these  reasons — reserv- 
ing to  himself  the  right  of  giving  the  mea- 
sure which  the  Government  might  propose 
the  fullest  consideration — he  should  now 
vote  for  the  House  going  into  Committee. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  tee  EXCHE- 
QUER  entirely  concurred  with  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  opportunity 
for  discussing  the  details  of  the  measure; 
he  should  therefore  abstain  from  going  into 
those  points  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
very  properly  reserved  to  himself  to  con- 
sider at  a  future  stage  of  the  discussion. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  preceded  him  in  this  debate, 
bad  gone  at  such  length  into  the  reasons 
for  supporting  the  measure  generally,  and 
had  stated  so  many  facts  and  statistical  de- 
tails upon  the  subject,  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  him  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
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quer)  to  weary  the  House  by  entering  into 
any  lengthened  details,  or  of  urging  argu- 
ments which  had  already  been  so  fully  and 
ably  expressed.  Indeed,  very  little  argu- 
ment had  been  advanced,  especially  to-night, 
against  the  measure.  Only  two  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  spoken  against  the  proposition 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  They  had 
hte*d  a  succession  of  Gentlemen  differing 
in  opinion  upon  various  minor  points,  but  at 
the  same  time  unanimously  concurring  in 
supporting  some  description  of  change  in 
the  present  navigation  laws.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Suf- 
fo&  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Brecon, 
there  was  not  a  single  Member  who  had 
spoken  in  the  course  of  that  night's  de- 
bate who  did  not  think  that  some  change 
of  the  law  was  necessary.  Indeed,  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  knew 
not  upon  what  general  grounds  the  mea- 
sure could  bo  opposed,  unless  it  were  con- 
tended that  it  was  advantageous  to  en- 
hance the  price  of  those  foreign  articles 
which  were  required  for  the  consumption  of 
the  population  and  for  the  employment  of 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  It 
was  only  about  a  year  since  that  this  coun- 
try required  a  large  supply  of  foreign  corn 
to  feed  the  people,  when  by  common  con- 
sent they  suspended  the  navigation  laws 
to  give  facility  to  the  importation  of  com, 
and  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  its  conveyance 
to  this  coimtry.  This  was  a  complete  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  effect  to  be  antici- 
pated from  relaxing  the  provisions  of  the 
navigation  law;  and  he  knew  not  how  they 
could  refuse  to  adopt  a  similar  measure  if 
they  were  anxious  to  increase  the  importa- 
tion of  those  articles  which  were  con- 
stantly required,  as  articles  of  consump- 
tion and  materials  of  manufacture  in  this 
country.  With  regard  to  the  shipowners 
and  shipbuilders,  he  believed  that  the  facts 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  were 
proofs  sufficient  that  the  British  shipowners 
could  successfully  compete  in  open  trade 
with  any  shipowners  in  the  world;  and  he 
considered  it  had  been  abundantly  proved 
that  this  country  could  build  ships  as  cheap 
— taking  into  consideration  the  time  Brit- 
ish-built ships  lasted — as  any  other  coun- 
try, not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Asia  and 
America  too.  It  was  urged,  indeed,  as  an 
argument  against  this  proposition,  that 
other  countries  possessed  an  advantage 
over  the  British  shipbuilder,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  import  the  tim- 
ber wherewith  to  build  ships;  but  had  it 


not  been  clearly  proved  that  almost  all 
foreign-built  ships  were  completed  and 
equipped  mainly  by  articles  carried  from 
this  country?  He  did  not,  therefore,  think 
that  the  British  shipbuilder  required  any 
further  advantages  by  the  admission  of  fo- 
reign timber  free  of  all  duty  for  building 
ships  in  this  country.  It  had  been  abun- 
dantly proved  that  with  the  duties  as  they 
were  the  British  shipbuilder  could  success- 
fully compete  with  the  shipbuilders  of  the 
most  favoured  countries  in  the  world.  It 
was  true,  perhaps,  that  ships  could  be  built 
cheaper  in  our  own  colonial  possessions 
than  here;  but  it  had  been  shown  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  duration  of 
the  vessels,  the  English-built  ships  were 
in  the  end  cheaper  than  those  built  in  our 
North  American  colonies.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  had  adverted  to  the  invi- 
tation given  to  us  by  America,  and  also  to 
the  invitation — for  he  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  would  not  use  a  stronger 
term — which  had  been  given  to  this  coun- 
try by  Prussia  to  relax  our  navigation  laws 
in  order  to  open  to  them  a  trade  from 
which  they  were  at  present  debarred.  He 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  believed 
that  in  our  trade  with  the  United  States 
we  should  be  clear  gainers  by  the  change 
proposed.  He  believed  that,  so  far  from 
America  gaining  an  advantage  over  us  by 
a  relaxation  of  the  present  system,  the 
balance  would  be  clearly  on  our  side.  The 
importations  from  America  were  chiefly  of 
American  produce  brought  indifferently  by 
American  and  British  ships;  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  which  is  carried  to  America  is 
the  produce  of  other  countries  in  order 
to  make  up  an  assorted  cargo;  and  under 
the  existing  law  of  the  United  States, 
such  goods  were  only  admissible  if  im- 
ported in  American  bottoms.  At  present 
British  ships  brought  back  goods  from 
America  the  produce  of  that  country,  in 
exchange  for  which  they  could  only  take 
out  British-manufactured  goods:  they  could 
not  take  out  the  goods  of  any  other  na- 
tion; but  American  ships  could  take  from 
Europe  the  goods  of  other  nations.  Ame- 
rica, therefore,  had  a  decided  advantage 
over  this  country  in  the  carrying  trade  to 
the  United  States.  If  the  navigation  laws 
of  the  two  countries  were  relaxed  accord- 
ing to  the  libeial  proposal  of  the  United 
States,  their  vessels  would  be  on  the  seme 
footing  of  equality  in  carrying  goods  from 
hence  to  America,  as  they  were  now  on, 
as  regards  importations  from  that  country. 
With  regard  to  Prussia,  he  thought  the 
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right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stamford  had  animadverted  in  very  strong 
and  unmerited  terms  on  what  had  taken 
place  between  that  country  and  the  British 
Government.  It  was  notorious  that  those 
reciprocity  treaties  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  alluded,  and  which  were 
effected  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  were  forced 
upon  this  country  by  the  conduct  of  fo- 
reign States,  and  that  they  were  not  con- 
cessions made  voluntarily  by  England.  Mr. 
Huskisson  felt  it  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  retain  those  advantages  which  this 
country  possessed,  that  similar  advantages 
should  be  granted  to  all  foreign  States. 
What  was  tiien  given  by  those  treaties  was 
sufficient  for  the  time;  but  Prussia  now 
felt  that  she  must  have  something  more, 
and  she  had  intimated  her  wish  in  terms 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  complain. 
He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  must 
say,  that  it  was  exceedingly  hard  and  un- 
just to  Prussia  to  complain  of  her  conduct. 
She  had  a  fair  right  to  demand  from  us 
that  which  she  had  demanded;  and,  so  far 
from  having  proceeded  in  a  hostile  or  ob- 
noxious manner,  he  must  say,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Herries)  had 
referred  to  the  letter  addressed  by  the 
Minister  of  Prussia  to  the  Government  of 
this  country,  he  would  have  seen  that 
Prussia  had  proceeded  in  a  most  courteous 
manner,  and  had  given  us  warning  of  what 
her  future  course  would  be.  She  said, 
that  she  gave  the  notice  which  enabled  her 
to  put  an  end  to  the  present  arrangement 
by  treaty,  which  she  considered  imfair  to 
her  shipping,  but  that  she  would  not  has- 
tily withdraw  those  privileges  which  had 
already  been  conceded  to  us,  but  would 
leave  matters  to  stand  as  they  were,  the 
advantages  being  all  on  our  part — she 
would  wait  until  we  had  further  considered 
and  determined  what  course  wo  would  pur- 
sue with  regard  to  our  navigation  laws. 
He  was  6f  opinion  that  this  country  would 
lose  infinitely  more  than  Prussia  if  matters 
were  placed  strictly  upon  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity between  the  two  countries,  so  that 
we  were  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  we  now  enjoyed  in  Prussian  ports, 
but  which  we  denied  to  Prussian  ves- 
sels in  our  ports.  England  at  present 
enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  the  carrying 
trade  to  European  ports.  About  200,000 
tons  of  British  shipping  in  the  year  1846 
entered  into  the  principal  ports  of  Europe, 
excluding  France.  That  was  our  share  of 
the  European  carrying  trade.  From  the 
whole  of  that  we  should  be  debarred  if 


foreign  nations  acted  upon  the  principle  of 
retaliation,  should  England  retain  her  navi- 
gation laws.  With  regard,  therefore,  to 
the  foreign  trade,  he  thought  it  was  essen- 
tial that  England  should  make  a  conces- 
sion, which,  in  truth,  foreign  countries  had 
a  right  to  demand  of  us.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  us  to  maintain  our  present  po^H* 
tion,  and  retain  the  carrying  trade  of  Eu- 
rope. It  did  not  depend  upon  ourselves, 
or  our  le^slation;  foreign  nations  had  it 
in  their  power  to  deprive  us  of  it;  and 
this  they  certainly  would  do,  unless  we 
conceded  to  them  what,  after  aU,  was  only 
fair  between  the  two  parties,  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  we  enjoyed  in  their  ports.  With 
regard  to  our  colonial  trade,  that  did  not 
stand  on  the  same  footing.  We  had  pro- 
posed to  relax  the  carrying  trade  with  the 
colonies,  not  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
with  foreign  nations,  but  because  we  be- 
lieved it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
colonies.  The  colonies  would  derive  great 
benefit  from  those  relaxations  of  the  law. 
It  was  disputed  by  no  one,  that  Canada, 
South  Australia,  and  Ceylon,  were  anxious 
for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  their 
trade,  and  had  urged  on  us  the  relaxation 
of  the  navigation  laws.  So  indeed  had 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad;  and  he  thought 
that  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  a 
single  Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  Jamaica  was  not  an  answer  to  the  re- 
presentations made  by  that  Assembly,  and 
by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  that  the  fur- 
ther relaxation  of  the  law  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  those  colonies.  The  Governor 
of  Trinidad  had  pointed  out  various  ways 
in  which  such  relaxation  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  trade  of  that  island;  and  he 
mentioned  one  instance,  where  the  impor- 
tation of  the  Coolies  by  American  vessels, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  would  have  reduced 
by  one-half  the  cost  of  conveying  those 
labourers  from  the  East  Indies.  Without 
trespassing  unnecessarily  on  the  time  of 
the  House,  he  wished  to  advert  to  the 
ground  which  had  been  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  and  also 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dover  (Sir  G. 
Clerk),  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Cardwell),  and  that  was  as  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernment, as  compared  with  that  of  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  reciprocity  treaties,  and 
not  by  direct  enactment.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  said,  that  ho  was  prepared  to  go 
the  full  length  of  the  measure  proposed  by 
T  2  ' 
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the  Government;  but  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed by  treaty  upon  reciprocal  terms.  So 
also  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Stamford  had  said  that  ho  too  would 
relax  the  law  relating  to  the  carrying 
trade,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  enter 
into  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  upon  the 
principle  of  reciprocity.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  last  addressed  the  House  had 
alluded  to  the  letter  addressed  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  which  he  offer- 
ed to  enter  into  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
this  country;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  think  that  he  derived  evidence 
from  that  correspondence  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  changed  its  mind  on  the  subject. 
But  what  was  the  fact  ?  Mr.  Bancroft  of- 
fered to  enter  into  a  reciprocity  treaty; 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  replied  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  enter  into  engagements  which 
would  be  at  variance  with  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  the  existing 
navigation  law  without  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  but  at  the  same  time 
said,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  propose  to  Parliament  mea- 
sures which  would  enable  them  to  meet  the 
offer  made  by  the  United  States  of  placing 
our  commercial  intercourse  on  the  most 
liberal  basis.  He  was  far  from  saying 
that  much  argument,  and  good  argument 
too,  might  not  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
proceeding  by  reciprocity  treaty;  and  he 
fairly  admitted  that,  looking  at  the  possible 
facihty  of  passing  a  measure  of  that  kind 
through  Parliament,  he  at  one  time  was 
not  disposed  to  entertain  that  proposition. 
It  might  be  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
proceeding;  but  the  more  they  looked  into 
the  question,  and  considered  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  was  beset,  the  more  they 
were  convinced  that  it  was  unadvisable  to 
proceed  in  that  mode.  The  Government 
came  to  the  decided  conviction  that  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to  legis- 
late directly  with  regard  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  reserving  some  special 
cases  to  be  dealt  with  by  Order  in  Council. 
The  main  inducement  for  their  adopting 
.8  course  was  the  experience  they  had 
r  from  the  occurrences  which  took 
under  the  Gt)vernment  of  the  right 
m  Uie  Member  for  Tamworth, 
)ted  to  proceed  by  way  of 
^  1^  ation  of  the  cus- 
r,  near!"]  The  no- 
I  (the  Chancellor  of 
I  that  the  noble 


Lord  drew  a  distinction  which  in  his  opin- 
ion was  based  on  no  solid  and  real  difference 
in  principle,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  two  oases  were  precisely  identical. 
In  1842  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  proposed  to  reduce  the  customs  du- 
ties on  obtaining  a  reduction  of  foreign 
tariffs ;  but  he  utterly  failed  in  accom- 
plishing his  object.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  bore  the  most  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  failure ;  but  he  had 
placed  the  difficulty  of  proceeding  in  that 
form  on  what  he  called  the  incommen- 
surable quality  of  the  articles.  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  could  not 
understand  why  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
wine  might  not  be  met  with  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  of  duty  on  any  article  of  ma- 
nufacture, if  they  were  really  anxious  to 
make  mutual  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  advantages.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  there  was  no  difficulty  as  re- 
garded the  reciprocal  admission  of  ship* 
ping,  for  the  privileges  to  be  conceded  on 
both  sides  were  precisely  of  the  same  de- 
scription, and  could  be  made  strictly  equal. 
He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  did 
not  think  that  this  was  quite  so  simple  or 
quite  so  easy.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the 
admission  of  the  ships  of  other  countries  to 
our  colonies  on  the  condition  that  they  ad- 
mitted our  ships  to  their  colonies,  ^peared 
in  phraseology  an  equality;  but  if  England 
were  to  open  the  whole  of  her  wide-spread 
colonial  trade  to  Denmark,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  Denmark  opened  her  colonial 
trade  to  England,  would  any  one  pretend 
that  this,  in  point  of  fact,  was  an  equal 
transaction  ?  It  might  bo  so,  speaking  with 
strict  technicality,  but  it  would  not  be  an 
equality  in  reality,  nor  would  England  by 
such  a  transaction  receive  a  tenth  or  a 
hundredth  part  of  an  equivalent.  It  seem- 
ed, then,  to  him,  that  the  difficulty  was 
just  as  great  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  pre- 
cisely equal  advantages  in  the  case  of  reci- 
procal advantages  to  shipping  as  in  reci- 
procal reductions  of  customs  duties.  But 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
any  one  country  by  means  of  treaty,  be- 
cause we  were  hampered  and  bound  by 
treaties  with  other  Powers,  which  rendered 
this  country  incapable  of  carrying  out  par- 
ticular views  with  respect  to  any  single 
country.  They  had  had  experience  of  this 
fact  in  1844,  when  the  Government  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  finding  the 
price  of  sugar  brought  from  our  own  colo- 
nies high  in  this  country,  determined  to 
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open  the  trade  to  foreign  sugar ;  but,  re- 
taining the  feeling  which  bad  been  so  long 
predominant  in  this  country — maintaining 
in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  slave-grown 
sugar  a  lively  recollection  of  recent  de- 
bates not  long  previous  on  this  subject — 
they  were  unwilling  to  admit  slave-grown 
sugar  into  the  markets  of  this  country,  and 
attempted  to  restrict  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign sugar  to  such  as  was  the  produce  of 
free  labour.  Were  they  able  to  carry  out 
their  own  principle?  They  found  them- 
selves unable  to  do  so;  and,  bound  by 
treaty,  they  were  obliged  to  admit  the 
slave-grown  sugars  of  Venezuela  and  the 
United  States.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Portsmouth  told  them,  that 
they  were  bound  by  treaty  to  admit  the 
slave-grown  sugar  of  the  Danish  colonies, 
if  they  admitted  it  from  any  other  country. 
A  question  also  arose  about  the  admission 
of  Spanish  sugar,  and  long  communica- 
tions took  place  on  the  subject  between 
the  Spanish  Minister  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  he 
certainly  thought  that  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ter had  the  best  of  the  correspondence. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  by  treaty  led 
precisely  to  what  the  hon.  Gentleman 
alluded  to  as  a  great  difficulty  in  our  way 
of  proceeding,  namely,  to  angry  and  dis- 
agreeable correspondence  with  foreign 
Powers,  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
would  be  avoided  by  proceeding  by  way  of 
treaty,  but  which  he  considered  would  be 
inevitable  if  they  proceeded  in  the  way  Go- 
vernment proposed,  by  throwing  open  the 
trade  as  a  general  rule,  keeping  at  the 
same  time  a  retaliatory  power.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  mentioned  a  case  in  which,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  some  difficulty,  in  re- 
spect to  the  trade  with  Austria,  under 
a  treaty  and  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
strange  conclusion  was  come  to  that  a 
port-  in  Turkey  was  a  port  in  Austria. 
The  States  of  the  Zollverein  claimed  a 
similar  privilege;  and  we  had  declared  that 
Prussian  vessels  might  bring  goods  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Meuse,  as  if 
they  were  ports  in  Prussia.  Russia  claimed 
the  same  privilege  for  her  vessels  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Niemen  and  Vistula,  both 
of  them  in  Prussia;  and  accordingly  we 
declared  the  Prussian  ports  of  Dantzic  and 
Memel  to  be  Russian  ports.  Hamburgh 
And  Hanover,  in  whose  territory  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  is  situated,  complained  that  it 
was  unjust  to  them  to  allow  Prussian  ves- 
sels to  compete  with  their  vessels  in  their 
own  ports.     We  could  not  deny  the  injus- 
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tice,  and  accordingly  we  have  allowed 
Hamburgh  and  Hanover  vessels  to  bring 
goods  to  this  country  from  Prussian  ports, 
as  if  they  were  ports  in  Hamburgh  and 
Hanover.  Next  came  the  claim  of  Olden- 
burg and  Mecklenburg.  They  said  that 
they  would  obtain  the  privilege  of  using 
the  Elbe  and  the  Meuse,  or  Prussian  portly 
as  their  own,  if  they  joined  the  Zollve- 
rein; but  that,  as  they  already  gave  us 
more  privileges  than  the  Zollverein  did,  it 
was  unjust  to  refuse  them  the  same  privi- 
leges :  we  could  not  deny  this,  and  we  con- 
ceded them  the  privileges  they  asked  for. 
What  could  be  stronger  proof  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  our  navigation  laws,  and  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  them,  than 
this  ?  We  actually  have  declared  that 
Memel — almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland — is  the  most  convenient  port 
for  the  exportation  of  Oldenburg  produce, 
whose  territory  is  entirely  on  the  shores 
of  the  German  ocean.  Then  came  the 
claim  of  the  Dutch.  They  said,  as  Ham- 
burgh and  Hanover  had  said,  that  it  was 
unjust  to  allow  Prussian  ships  to  compete 
with  Dutch  vessels  in  their  own  port  of 
Rotterdam  on  the  Maese,  and  not  to  allow 
Dutch  vessels  to  compete  with  Prussian 
vessels  at  Dantzic  and  Memel.  What  an- 
swer could  we  make  to  the  Dutch  ?  They 
were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  most 
favoured  nation;  and  in  justice  we  could 
not  refuse  their  claim,  as  indeed  we  had 
intimated  to  them.  The  result  was,  that 
as  regarded  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean trade  our  navigation  laws  had  been 
broken  down,  and  could  not  be  maintained. 
They  might  proceed  by  treaty  or  by  law, 
but  the  same  end  would  be  reached  in 
either  way — that  was  to  say,  that,  as  re- 
garded the  trade  with  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  foreign  nations,  certainly  with 
all  those  whose  rivalry  we  had  been  taught 
to  fear^ — the  United  States,  Prussia,  and 
the  Baltic  Powers— our  navigation  laws 
would  bo  a  dead  letter.  It  seemed  to  him 
far  better,  then,  to  proceed  in  the  simple 
manner  of  repealing  laws  which  could  not 
be  maintained  in  practice,  and  to  throw 
open  by  law  to  other  nations  that  trade  to 
this  country  which  at  present  we  enjoyed 
by  law  with  them.  After  all,  with  respect 
to  the  expediency  of  proceeding  by  one 
way  or  by  the  other,  the  question  was — and 
this  was  an  answer  to  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman — was  it  or  was  it  not  an 
advantage  to  this  country  to  have  cheap 
conveyance  and  low  freights  ?  If  it  were 
an  advantage,  then  it  would  be  an  absur- 
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A\{y  <o  I  lobar  fli^m'^ftlvofl  from  'lutt  Ttiieii 
vfi*t  \\  iKMMffif.,  iinUtHA  it  ihonUl  .tleoflft  'ither 
roiintrinH  I.O  pnrmift  n  partiouLir  loiirse. 
Lot  tliirt  country  rAk»j  the  *«ivanta^e 
whonnviT  it  con  hi  'ijat  it ;  ami  -et  .iut 
till)  option  ]>c  left  to  litlicr  countnea 
of  doharrinjj  thi^  conntrv  from  •jniov- 
ing  it.  It  was  not  liiiHcait  to  pnt  \ 
caflc  to  nhow  the  adYanta^re  *ii  the  mode  \:f 
proceeding  adopted  by  the  GoYerameat. 
Not  above  a  month  ago  an  importer  ot  com 
applied  to  the  Treastuy,  under  somewliat 
similar  circumstances  to  those  Tmder  ^hieh 
the  importer  of  hides  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  applied  to  the  late  <xo- 
yernment.  He  stated  tliat  he  liad  a  car^ 
of  Indian  corn  in  the  river,  imported.  Ln  a 
foreign  ship,  which  was  inadmissible  ijnder 
the  Navigation  Act.  Under  the  existing 
law,  any  ship  might  bring  anv  ^oods,  and 
warehouse  them  in  this  country;  but  they 
were  admissible  or  not,  for  consumption, 
under  the  Navigation  Act,  accordinir  to 
the  shipping  which  brought  them.  Now, 
circumstances  might  have  occurred,  and 
did  occur  last  year,  in  which  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  desirable  and  necessary 
to  admit  that  corn.  Now,  supposing  the 
reciprocity  system  adopted,  and  that  that 
corn  had  come  in  a  ship  of  a  country  with 
which  we  had  no  reciprocity  treaty,  then 
no  Order  in  Council  and  no  order  from  the 
Treasury  could  without  infraction  of  the 
law  admit  that  Indian  coru;  and  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  debarred  from  doing 
that  which  might  be  clearly  benelicial  to 
the  country,  because  some  other  foreign 
Power  had  not  been  willing  to  enter  into  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  us.  He  had  thus 
shown  a  clear  case  of  the  advantage  to 
this  country  of  admitting  fi-om  warehouse 
goods  which,  under  the  existing  law,  or 
under  the  proposed  law  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, would  not  bo  admissible.  It  was  a 
difTerent  thing  to  infringe  the  statute  law, 
and  to  dispense  with  an  Order  in  Council; 
and  he  was  against  maintaining  a  law 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
operate  so  prejudicially  to  the  country. 
As  a  general  rule,  he  would  admit  foreign 
ships  of  all  countries,  because  it  was  for 
the  advantage  of  this  country  to  have  com- 
modities brought  cheaply  here.  That  was 
the  general  rule;  but  he  would  not  say 
that  there  might  not  be  particular  and 
special  cases,  in  respect  to  which  it  would 
bo  desirable  to  retain  the  power  of  exclud- 
ing foreign  ships,  in  order  to  force  the 
countries  to  which  they  belonged,  if  they 
should  bo  unwilling,  to  como  to  a  rocipro- 


cai  concesaioa  of  adTsntages.  Tlie  right 
■ii>n.  ^lember  xr  DoTer  haA  enlarged  Terj 
much  m  ^bar  lie  tenned  the  unprecedent- 
•hL  and  meonatitiicioiial  proTision  bj  which 
it  -7.13  proposed  to  xivB  to  the  Queen  in 
limned  :he  powo*  of  regulating  the«e  mat- 
ters, ami  ii  imposing  and  priaTrng,  as  he 
^aid.  restrictions.  EesHy,  the  right  hon. 
<'rentienuuL  must  hare  forgotten  the  expe- 
rience lie  acfnxired  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
:or  It  was  almost  the  exception  to  the  role 
:hat  iucii  things  shoald  be  done  bj  lav 
.md  aot  by  Orders  in  Council^  though,  im- 
•ioubtedly.  these  Orders  in  Cooncil  were 
given  under  the  general  sanction  and  prin-* 
<:iple  'if  the  law.  The  general  practice  haa 
been  to  pass  an  Act  empowering  the  Queen 
in  tJomufil  to  impose  or  take  off  duties  in 
certain  cases,  and  under  certain  limitations 
containeil  in  the  Act.  This  was  some- 
times exercised  to  give  edfieet  to  treaties, 
but  very  frequently  without  any  reference 
to  obligations  of  that  kind.  He  would 
shortly  refer  to  one  or  two  instances  in 
point.  And,  tirstly,  to  a  case  in  which 
the  proceeding  was  by  treaty.  The  Act 
J!)  Geo.  III.  cap.  54,  was  passed  to  enable 
His  Majesty  to  carry  out  ^e  treaties  with 
the  United  States  and  with  PortugaL  It 
provided  that  equal  duties  should  be  paid 
on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods 
in  British  or  American  vessels,  and  that 
no  higher  dues  should  be  levied  by  the 
Trinity  House,  or  other  corporations,  on 
American  or  Portuguese  than  on  British 
vessels.  These  provisions  were  extended 
to  vessels  of  other  Powers  with  which  similar 
treaties  might  be  concluded  by  the  8  &  9 
Vict.  cap.  90.  Without  going  into  further 
detail  as  to  the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  the 
result  was  that  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  Power,  the  export 
duty  on  coal,  for  instance,  would  cease  on 
cdds  shipped  by  the  vessels  of  such  coun- 
try; and  not  only  would  the  higher  light- 
dues  usually  charged  on  foreign  shipping 
cease  to  be  payable  by  such  vessels,  but  the 
Treasury  would  be  rendered  liable  in  some 
cases  to  make  compensation  to  the  parties 
entitled  to  such  higher  dues.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  Queen  has  the  power,  with- 
out any  fresh  enactment,  not  only  of  tak- 
ing off  a  duty,  but  actually  of  imposing  a 
charge  on  the  public  revenue.  The  second 
class  of  cases  are  without  reference  to 
treaty.  The  Act  of  4  Geo.  IV.  cap.  77, 
authorises  the  Queen  in  Council  to  order 
that  no  higher  charges  shall  be  laid  on 
goods  imported  or  exported  in  the  ships  of 
a  foreign  country^  than  on  like  goods  in 
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Britisli  ships.  The  Act  8  &  9  Vict.  cap. 
90,  empowers  the  Queen  to  impose  an  ad- 
ditional duty  on  articles  the  produce  of  any 
country  in  which  higher  duties  are  levied 
on  British  than  on  foreign  produce;  and  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of,  or  to  lay  one- 
fifth  additional  duty  upon  any  manufactur- 
ed article  importea  from  a  country  which 
prohibits  the  export  of  the  raw  material 
from  which  such  article  is  made.  So  with 
regard  to  our  colonial  trade,  the  8  &  9 
Vict.  cap.  93,  provides  that  foreign  ships 
shall  not  trade  with  our  possessions,  unless 
they  be  ships  of  a  country  which  gives 
similar  privileges  to  our  vessels,  or  places 
lis  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tion, or  unless  Her  Majesty  shall  grant 
them  auch  privileges  whether  they  fulfil 
those  conditions  or  not.  The  case,  how- 
ever, most  precisely  in  point,  and  the  one 
which  we  have  in  fact  exactly  followed  as 
a  precedent  in  the  present  case,  is  an  Act 
of  the  year  1822,  which  was  pointed  out 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  Act  referred  to  was  that  of  1825. 
Previous  to  the  year  1817,  vessels  of  the 
United  States  were  not  allowed  to  trade 
with  our  West  Indian  colonies;  but  vessels 
of  other  countries  in  America  belonging  to 
a  foreign  European  State  were  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  admitted.  About  the 
year  1817,  the  United  States  passed  cer- 
tain Acts,  prohibiting  British  vessels  from 
trading  with  the  United  States.  The  Act 
of  1822,  to  which  he  had  referred,  namely, 
the  3rd  George  IV.  cap.  44,  opened  the 
trade  of  the  West  Indies  to>the  ships  of  all 
countries  in  America,  whether  under  the 
dominion  of  a  foreign  European  Power  or 
not,  including  of  course  the  United  States. 
In  this  self-same  Act,  however,  thus  open- 
ing for  the  first  time  by  law  the  trade  to 
independent  American  States,  the  15th 
Clause  enabled  the  King  by  Order  in  Coun- 
cil to  prohibit  such  intercourse  to  the  ships 
of  any  country  not  treating  us  on  the  foot- 
ing of  equality.  The  result  of  this  was, 
that  the  Americans  took  off  their  prohibi- 
tion upon  our  shipping,  but  imposed  a 
higher  tonnage  duty  upon  British  ships, 
and  a  higher  duty  on  goods  imported  in 
them.  In  the  next  year,  therefore,  1823, 
an  Act  was  passed  to  amend  the  Act  of 
1822,  authorising  the  King  to  impose  ad- 
ditional tonnage  duties;  and  in  the  year 
1824  a  further  Act  was  passed  empowering 
the  Kmg  to  impose  additional  duties  on 
goods  imported  in  American  ships.     Tak- 


ing, then,  these  amending  Statutes  with 
the  first  Act  of  1822,  we  opened  the  trade 
for  the  first  time  to  American  vessels  with 
the  West  Indian  colonies,  retaining  powers 
in  the  same  Acts  to  prohibit  such  trade,  or 
to  impose  additional  tonnage  or  customs 
duties,  which  is  precisely  the  course  which 
we  propose  to  adopt  in  the  Bill  of  ijm 
year.  But  not  only  weite  these  powers  so 
retained,  but  they  were  actually  exercised. 
Orders  in  Council,  in  1823  and  1826,  were 
issued,  levying  coimtervailing  duties  on 
American  vessels,  and  goods  imported  in 
them;  and  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
was  successful;  for,  after  these  Orders  in 
Council  on  our  part,  and  countervailing 
proclamations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  arrangements  were  soon  after  en- 
tered into,  by  which  the  goods  and  vessels 
of  the  two  countries  were  admitted  on 
equal  terms  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  of  our  colonies  respectively. 
The  case  which  he  had  thus  quoted  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  not  only  a  precise  pre- 
cedent in  point  of  law,  but  one  which 
showed  the  advantage  which  might  be  de- 
rived in  some  cases  from  the  exercise  of 
the  power  which  it  was  proposed  to  retain 
in  the  Bill.  The  general  principle  upon 
which  we  proposed  to  act  was  laid  down 
by  law,  and  was  applicable  to  the  great 
majority  of  cases;  but  a  special  power  was 
retained  to  meet  particular  cases,  which  he 
trusted  we  should  not  have  to  exercise,  but 
of  which  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  that 
the  Crown  should  be  divested.  He  would 
not  go  into  the  other  questions  raised  on 
this  subject.  He  would  simply  say,  as  to 
the  manning  of  our  ships,  in  which  subject, 
from  old  Admiralty  recollections,  he  took 
the  deepest  interest,  that  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  point  whether  the 
vessels  were  manned  wholly  by  Englishmen 
or  in  part  by  foreigners.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  foreigners  serving  in  British  ships 
must  be  paid  the  same  wages  as  other  sea- 
men in  the  same  ship;  and  it  was  equally 
clear,  that  if  other  nations  had  their  sea- 
men taken  away  in  consequence  of  their 
finding  higher  wages  elsewhere,  foreign 
shipowners  must  raise  their  wages  in  order 
to  retain  their  crews;  the  raising  of  wages 
in  foreign  vessels  would  bring  them  to  a 
level  with  our  own,  and  thus  deprive  them 
of  their  supposed  advantage  of  low  wages 
to  their  men.  A  great  portion  of  the  Amo- 
can  navy  was  manned  by  English  seamen; 
and  it  was  quite  clear  from  that  fact,  that 
we  bred  more  seamen  than  we  could  em- 
ploy.    But,  after  all,  ho  believed  the  real 
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question  was,  whether  this  measure  was 
or  was  not  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
commercial  marine  of  the  country.  He 
beUeyed  it  was  so — that  it  would  tend  to 
improve  and  develop  the  energies  of  Brit- 
ish seamen — and  that  it  would  to  the  same 
extent  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
commercial  marine.  If  this  were  so,  it 
would  precisely  to  the  same  extent  improve 
the  nursery  of  the  Queen's  naval  service. 
Without  going  further,  he  would  only  ex- 
press his  firm  conviction  that  the  British 
marine,  so  far  from  being  injured  by  any 
measure  of  this  kind,  would  still  retain  the 
high  position  it  had  hitherto  occupied  in 
comparison  with  the  marine  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Sir  CHARLES  BURRELL  next  ad- 
dressed  the  House,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  of 
voice  as  to  be  scarcely  audible.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  measure  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  as  a  most  dangerous 
one.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe  it 
was  hopeles  to  expect  anything  like  reci- 
procity. 

Debate  adjourned. 

SPIRITS. 

House  in  Committee  on  the  Spirits  Acts. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  early  in  the  Session  he 
had  announced  his  intention  of  introducing 
a  measure  to  remove  some  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  existing  laws  of  ex- 
cise on  the  subject  of  spirits;  and,  having 
anxiously  waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
one  until  that  evening.  He  would  now 
state  very  shortly  the  object  of  the  Bills 
which  he  proposed,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  introduced  before  Whitsuntide,  so 
that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  to 
the  parties  interested  of  considering  the 
details  in  the  recess.  He  was  happy  to 
say,  that  the  Bills  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  explanations  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
on  that  account  he  hoped  they  would  afford 
satisfaction  to  all  immediately  concerned. 
With  regard  to  excise  regulations  generally, 
he  would  observe,  that  a  return  laid  on  the 
table  last  year,  on  the  Motion  of  the  lion. 
Member  for  Dumfries,  showed  to  what  an 
extent  remissions  in  the  excise  department 
had  already  been  carried  into  effect.  He 
would  state  shortly  that  within  the  last 
few  years  the  duties  on  stone  bottles, 
starch,  auctions,  glass,  vinegar,  and  tiles, 
had  been  repealed;  while  those  on  paper 
and  on  soap  had  been  reduced.  Very  con- 
Biderable  relaxations  had  also  been  made 


in  the  operation  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
articles  on  which  the  duty  was  still  re- 
tained, such  as  malt,  paper,  bricks,  and 
soap.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  which  he 
could  give  of  the  relaxation  of  the  strin- 
gency of  the  excise  laws  was  to  be  found 
in  the  decrease  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  number  of  prosecutions  under  the  ex- 
cise laws.  No  doubt  some  portion  of  this 
decrease  was  owing  to  the  repeal  of  certain 
duties,  in  respect  of  which  no  offence  could 
any  longer  be  committed;  but  the  decrease 
was  very  extraordinary,  and  the  result 
could  not  but  be  considered  satisfactory. 
He  found  from  a  return  with  which  he  had 
been  furnished  by  the  Excise,  that  in  the 
year  1832  there  were  4,309  informations 
heard  before  the  magistrates;  in  the  year 
1847  the  number  was  1,688,  being  a  dimi- 
nution of  2,621.  The  summary  informa- 
tions before  the  Court  of  Excise  Commis- 
sioners amounted  in  1832  to  974;  in  1847 
the  number  was  206,  being  a  diminution  of 
768.  The  informations  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  amounted  in  1842,  only  ^ve 
years  ago,  to  183;  in  1847  the  number 
was  only  74,  being  a  diminution  of  109. 
He  thought  this  afforded  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  breach  of  the  law,  and  that  the  law 
was  administered  with  as  much  consider- 
ation for  the  interests  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned as  was  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  revenue.  The  measure 
which  he  then  proposed  to  introduce  re- 
ferred only  to  spirits.  Though  he  should 
have  been  happy  to  propose  changes  affect- 
ing other  articles,  he  thought  that  after 
the  daily  experience  which  they  had  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  actually  carrying  mea- 
sures through  that  House,  it  was  better 
that  he  should  confine  himself  to  the 
measures  of  most  pressing  importance,  and 
which  he  saw  the  greatest  prospect  of 
bringing  to  a  successful  issue.  The  first 
Bill  related  to  the  warehousing  of  spirits, 
both  for  home  consumption  and  for  expor- 
tation. The  House  might  be  aware,  that 
distillers  in  England  were  not  then  per- 
mitted to  warehouse  their  spirits  in  Scot- 
land; they  had  never  been  allowed  to  do 
so  without  paying  the  duty.  This  Bill 
would  put  the  English  distillers  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  of  Scotland  nnd  Ire- 
land. He  proposed  to  permit  the  spirits 
of  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
be  warehoused  in  any  other  part  without 
paying  duty.  Heretofore  the  English  dis- 
tiller had  not  been  permitted  to  warehouse 
his  spirits  in  Scotland,  although  the  Scotch 
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distiller  had  been  permitted  to  warehouse 
his  spirits  in  this  country.  The  English 
distiller  would,  in  future,  be  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Scotch,  and  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
duty  within  a  limited  time.  This  Bill, 
he  believed,  contained  all  that  was  requi- 
site with  regard  to  spirits  for  home  con- 
sumption, giving  to  the  distillers  of  the 
three  kingdoms  an  equal  power  of  ware- 
housing in  either  of  them.  He  now  came 
to  spirits  for  exportation.  With  regard  to 
England,  the  present  law  gave  a  most  un- 
fair advantage  to  foreign  spirits.  Under 
the  existing  law,  it  was  impossible  for 
either  the  rectifier  or  the  distiller  of  spirits 
to  warehouse  home-made  spirits  for  expor- 
tation. The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Dutch  distiller  having  brought  his  spirits 
to  this  country,  put  them  in  bonded  ware- 
houses; and  when  he  found  it  convenient 
to  do  so,  he  took  them  out  and  exported 
them  to  our  colonies.  This  advantage 
was  not  enjoyed  by  the  English  distiller. 
He  proposed  therefore  to  permit  the  Eng- 
lish distiller  to  place  in  bonded  warehouses 
rectified  spirits,  but  not  sweetened  spirits 
— spirits  which  had  been  prepared  to  the 
utmost  point  short  of  sweetening — and  to 
allow  him  to  export  them  free  of  duty, 
thereby  putting  him  on  an  equality  with 
the  foreign  distiller.  If  sugar  was  added 
to  the  spirit,  the  action  of  the  hydrometer, 
by  which  the  strength  would  otherwise  be 
ascertained  was  destroyed,  so  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  allow  any  spirit  to  be 
sweetened  before  it  was  put  in  bond;  but 
when  in  bond  the  merchants  might  sweeten 
it  as  they  liked,  and  transmit  it  for  expor- 
tation. The  only  export  trade  in  spirits 
to  any  great  extent  was  carried  on  from 
Scotland,  and  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity was  sent  to  the  United  States.  The 
largest  amount  they  had  hitherto  sent  was 
90,000  gallons;  but  in  last  year  Scotland 
had  only  exported  50,000  gallons,  and  he 
attributed  that  decrease  to  the  heavy  duty, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  100  per  cent. 
He  proposed,  then,  to  pennit  the  Scotch 
distiller  to  warehouse  spirits  free  of  duty, 
and  to  allow  him  a  repayment,  on  exporta- 
tion, not  of  Sd.,  but  of  14c?.,  and  5  per 
cent.  He  would  thus  allow  the  distillers 
of  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  equal 
advantages;  and  he  would  not  ask  them 
to  pay  the  duties  till  the  spirits  were  taken 
out  of  bond.  With  respect  to  foreign  ex- 
portation, he  would  allow  them  to  export 
spirits  on  the  terms  he  had  mentioned, 
but  could  not  permit  spirits  to  be  taken 


out  of  the  Customs  warehouses  for  home 
consumption.  The  second  measure  he  had 
to  propose  related  to  the  present  system 
of  measurement  and  surveying.  Hob. 
Gentlemen  who  had  paid  attention  to  this 
subject  might  remember  that  the  Conmiis- 
sioners  of  Excise  had  reported  to  the 
House  that  the  advantages  of  the  system 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  were 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  and  might  be  altogether 
discontinued,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
Board  of  Excise  should  have  the  power  of 
examining  stock  whenever  they  thought 
proper.  He  proposed,  acting  on  that  re- 
commendation, to  relieve  spirits  from  the 
necessity  of  survey  by  an  excise  officer, 
although  he  would  reserve  a  power  to  the 
Excise  whenever  there  appeared  any  rea- 
sonable suspicion  of  fraud,  to  examine  the 
quantity  of  spirits,  and  to  take  stock. 
There  were  various  clauses  which  he  would 
not  then  go  into;  and  the  only  other  provi- 
sion of  material  importance  which  the  Bill 
would  contain  with  respect  to  spirits  was 
to  permit  persons  who  now  took  out  ten- 
guinea  licenses  to  sell  a  less  quantity  of 
foreign  liquors  and  spirits  than  they  were 
permitted  to  do  by  law.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  in  that  respect  was  to  give  to  those 
who  took  out  a  five-guinea  license  (as  we 
understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet)  the 
power  of  selling  the  quantity  which  was 
sold  by  those  who  took  out  a  ten-guinea 
license,  and  to  reduce  the  quantity  allowed 
to  be  sold  by  the  latter,  thus  removing 
from  a  large  class  of  persons  the  liability 
under  which  they  at  present  lay  to  a  very 
heavy  fine,  for  breaches  of  the  law  which 
were  committed  every  day.  Every  one 
knew  that  foreign  liquors,  such  as  noyeau 
and  maraschino,  were  not  bought  in  large 
quantities,  but  were  retailed  by  Italian 
warehouses  and  such  shops  as  occasion 
arose.  This  was  a  breach  of  the  law, 
liable  to  a  heavy  fine;  but  as  an  illustra-' 
tion  of  the  practice,  he  might  state,  that 
on  examining  the  account-book  in  one  of 
these  shops,  of  some  time  back,  the  first 
name  that  appeared  was  that  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  William  IV.;  on  the  next 
day  came  the  name  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Portsmouth,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Baring);  and  on 
the  following  day  appeared  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise. 
He  proposed  to  admit  spirit-dealers  to  sell 
quantities  of  spirits  down  to  one  quart,  in- 
stead of  restricting  them,  as  at  present, 
to  two  gallons.     He  had  had  some  doubt 
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whether  the  last  provision  should  he  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  for  on  looking  to  the  re- 
turns of  convictions  for  illicit  distillation  in 
that  country  during  the  last  two  years,  he 
was  sorry  to  say  a  most  fearful  increase 
was  shown,  notwithstanding  the  distress 
which  had  prevailed;  hut  as  he  was  anxious 
not  to  permit  any  difference  to  exist  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  he  had  decided 
on  giving  a  similar  permission  to  Ireland, 
reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  recalling 
the  privilege  in  case  it  should  be  abused. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving — 

"  1.  That  it  if  expedient  to  alter  and  amend 
certain  of  the  Laws  and  regulations  of  Excise  re- 
specting the  warehousing  and  removal  of  British 
Spirits  m  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  expor- 
tation therefrom  to  Foreign  Parts,  and  the  sur- 
vey of  dealers  in  and  retailers  of  Spirits,  and  the 
sale  and  remoral  of  Spirits  by  permit  from  the 
stock  of  such  traders. 

"  2.  That  an  Excise  Duty  of  five  pounds  fi?e 
shillings  shall  be  paid  by  every  licensed  dealer  in 
Spirits  for  an  additional  License,  authorising  such 
person  to  sell  by  retail  any  quantity  (the  same  not 
being  less  than  one  reputed  quart  bottle)  of  Fo- 
reign Spirits  or  Liqueurs  not  to  be  drunk  or  con- 
sumed upon  the  premises." 

The  resolutions  agreed  to.  House  re- 
sumed. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  Two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  June  9,  1848. 

MiNUTBa.]    Public  Bills.    1*  Law  of  Entail  (Scotland)} 

Gams  Certiflcates  for  Killing  Hares. 
S^Registoring  Births,  &c.  (Sootiand) ;  Marriage  (ScoUand). 
S*aDd  pMsad;— Collectors  of  Cess  (Ireland);  Great  Yar- 
mouth Freemen  Disfranchisement ;  Petty  Bag  Office. 

Received  the  Royal  Anent. — Tobago  Relief  and  Immigra- 
Uon  into  Britidi  Guiana  and  Trinidad ;  Indemnity ;  Re- 
moval of  Aliens ;  Insolvent  Debtors  (India). 

PsTiTiONS  Prbbbntbd.  From  Glasgow,  and  other  Places, 
against  any  Alteration  of  the  Navigation  Laws. — From 
York  and  Castleford,  against  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating 
LiquOTS  on  Sundays. — ^From  Adpar,  for  an  Extension  of 
the  Suffrage,  Ac. — From  Withington,  and  other  Places, 
against  the  Diplomatic  Relations,  Court  of  Rome,  BilL — 
From  Derby,  for  the  Discontinuance  of  Grants  of  Money 
to  the  Temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  oth»  Temples  in 
India. — From  the  Trustees  of  several  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, for  Exemption  from  the  Payment  of  Legacy  Duty 
upon  Bequests  made  to  them. — ^From  Guardians  of  the 
Bath  Union,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  the  Better 
Prevention  of  Vagrancy. — From  several  Persons  engaged 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  for  some  L^al  Enactment 
limiting  the  number  of  Foreign  Theatres  in  the  Metrop- 
olis, and  the  Duration  of  their  Seasons.— From  Stirling, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  Places,  against  the  Regi&ter- 
ing  Births,  Ac.  (Scotland)  BilL 

SPANISH  REFUGEES. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said  that  ho  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  a  return  which  he  moved  for 


a  few  days  ago,  and  which  was  now  on 
their  Lordships'  table.  The  return  to 
which  he  alluded  was  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  Spanish  Refugees  who  had  been 
peusioners  of  the  British  Government  since 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  in  1833; 
specifying  what  number  of  such  pensioners 
had  been  put  on  the  list  since  thai  period, 
and  also  what  number  were  now  receiving 
such  pensions;  and  also  the  total  amount 
of  the  pensions  allowed  to  such  present 
pensioners.  It  appeared  from  this  return 
that  the  total  amount  of  Spanish  Refugees 
who  were  pensioners  in  18o3  was  287.  In 
that  year  a  great  nimiber  of  persons  were 
put  on  the  list.  The  total  amount  of  pen- 
sions allowed  at  present,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  current  year,  was  1,800Z. 
He  had  been  informed  that  not  only  had 
persons  in  good  circumstances  been  placed 
on  the  list,  but  persons  who  had  no  claim 
whatever — who,  in  fact,  were  most  impro- 
per persons  to  receive  pensions.  Here  was 
the  Ibt,  and  he  would  read  a  few  of  the 
names.  [The  noble  Marquess  here  men- 
tioned several  of  the  parties  he  referred  to.] 
These  were  the  men  who  actually  had  been 
placed  on  the  list  since  1823.  Many  of 
these  persons  were  entirely  unworthy  of  a 
pension.  He  mentioned  these  circum- 
stances for  the  purpQse  of  showing  that 
he  had  some  grounds  for  asking  for  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  All  the  reci- 
pients of  these  pensions,  up  to  1823,  re- 
ceived them  for  services  in  the  Peninsular 
war.  From  that  period,  up  to  1833,  many 
pensions  had  ceased,  but  still  many  had 
been  added.  These  additions  were,  as  he 
conceived  open  to  great  objection;  and  the 
original  list,  intended  only  for  a  tempprary 
purpose,  had  now  become  a  list  of  life-pen- 
sions not  for  the  indigent.  If  the  list  were 
examined,  it  would  appear  from  the  vouch- 
ers that  not  half-a-dozen  of  the  original 
recipients  now  remained.  It  was  believed 
in  Spain  that  we  supported  these  refugees 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  political  in- 
trigues in  the  Peninsula.  He  wished  to 
find  out  for  what  services  these  pensions 
had  been  granted.  In  troubled  times  like 
the  present,  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
their  Lordships  to  look  into  all  these  mat- 
ters. 

Lord  MONTE  AGLE  said,  that  he  could 
not  avoid  saying  a  word  on  this  subject. 
Reflections  were  now  made  by  the  noble 
Marquess  against  these  individuals  without 
notice  and  in  their  absence.  It  was  re- 
peatedly proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  uiis  list  should  be  called  for; 
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bat,  on  an  appeal  made  to  the  gentlemanly 
feding  of  the  House,  the  Motion  was  al- 
ways withdrawn.  It  would  be  dishonour- 
able to  the  country  to  give  its  charity  with 
one  hand  to  foreigners  in  distress,  and  with 
the  other  to  publish  their  names  to  the 
world.  The  Government  was  never  re- 
sponsible for  placing  these  persons  on  the 
list.  They  were  placed  there  by  the  au- 
thorities at  the  Horse  Guards.  These 
pensions  were  annually  voted  hy  Parlia- 
ment, and  were  administered  by  the  Horse 
Guards.  He  did  not  think  that  a  stigma 
should  be  passed  on  men  who,  in  addition 
to  the  paltry  pittance  which  they  received 
from  this  country,  endeavoured  to  increase 
their  means  by  honest  industry. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  said  that 
these  pensions  originated  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  private  charity.  There  were 
balls  and  bazaars  for  these  persons.  After- 
wards the  public  came  forward.  He  was 
satisfied  that  all  these  pensions  had  always 
been  administered  on  the  principle  of  cha* 
rity,  and  nothing  else. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
was  about  to  make  some  further  remarks 
when 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said  that  he  wish- 
ed to  speak  to  order.  He  was  certain  that 
there  would  be  great  inconvenience  if  sub- 
jects of  this  sort  were  brought  before  the 
House  without  notice,  and  when  the  par- 
ties who  would  be  afl*ected  by  that  discus- 
sion could  have  no  opportunity  of  meeting 
any  charges  that  might  be  brought  against 
them. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  that  he  stood  corrected.  His  object 
merely  was  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  paper  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  table. 

Lord  DENMAN  said  that  he  should 
like  to  know  the  amount  of  these  pen- 
sions. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  l,800i.  a  year. 

THE  PENINSULAR  MEDALS. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
he  now  wished  to  ask  his  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  if 
any  thing  had  arisen  which  could  be  ad- 
duced as  a  sufficient  cause  why  the  medals 
which  had  been  so  long  promised,  had  not 
been  issued  to  the  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  4ind  private  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  served  in  the  late  war  ? 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  he  understood 
the  dies  were  now  complete,  and  that  no 
time  would  be  lost  in  getting  {he  medals 


ready  for  delivery.  As,  however,  the  name 
of  each  individual  had  to  be  engraved  on 
his  medal,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
action  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  the 
preparation  of  the  medals  was  a  work  of 
great  labour,  and  necessarily  of  great 
time.  He  believed,  from  communioationa 
made  by  Mr.  Wyon,  that  in  a  very  short 
period  the  delivery  would  commence.  It 
was  not  intended  that  the  delivery  should 
be  suspended  until  all  the  medals  were 
ready,  but  it  would  begin  as  soon  as  a  cer- 
tain number  were  prepared. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  that  he  thought  that  the  introduction 
of  this  ex  post  facto  system  of  rewards 
would  be  found  very  injurious.  In  fact,  he 
must  deprecate  the  recent  prostitution  of 
rewards  which  had  taken  place.  These 
medals  had  been  squeezed  out  of  the  Go« 
vemment,  and  he  thought  that,  as  an  old 
officer,  he  had  a  right  to  express  his  opi- 
nion on  the  subject. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  I  will  now 
move  for  a  return  of  those  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  are  to  receive  this  medal.  I 
do  this  to  place  myself  right  with  regard  to 
the  orders  of  your  Lordships*  House.  Af- 
ter the  attack  which  has  been  made  by  the 
noble  and  gallant  Marquess,  I  trust  your 
Lordships  will  permit  me  to  answer  that 
attack.  He  says  that  these  rewards — 
these  medals  —  are  prostituted — that  is» 
prostitution  of  these  medals  to  the  o£Gi- 
cers  who  were  not  field-officers,  the  ser- 
geants, the  private  soldiers,  who  fought 
in  those  numerous  battles  in  the  Penin- 
sula —  the  men  who  led  the  forlorn 
hope  at  Badajoz,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
at  St.  Sebastian — ^the  men  who  fought  in 
those  great  sea  battles  which  we  shall  ever 
look  back  to  with  pride  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Prostitution,  forsooth  !  Pros- 
titution of  those  medals  to  the  soldiers  who 
gained  for  the  noble  Marquess  the  medals 
for  the  actions  in  the  Peninsula,  which  he 
wears,  and  with  which  he  is  decorated.  I 
say  that  the  noble  Marquess  and  the  other 
officers  who  commanded  regiments  were 
justly  entitled  to  their  well-earned  re- 
wards; but  I  claim  for  those  who  have 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the 
highest  branch  of  their  profession,  but 
who  dedicated  their  best  energies  and 
shed  their  best  blood  for  their  country,  I 
claim  for  them  this  decoration.  -  Squeosed 
out  of  the  Government !  It  was  no  such 
thing.  The  war  officers  petitioned  Her 
Her  Majesty  referred  their  peti- 
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:»»n  »  '.I^r  oontidentiai  advisers.  Tlie 
:itni»*  jfirc'iess  nnw  ••omoiains  riiat  -iie 
iiH«ia«:«  =.:i-.uiil  not  lie  'xiyen  m  aiL  because 
"leT  r^re  r.jt  crivon  at  liie  proner  •.:[ue. 
2*ff?a.i5e  y-iu  iiave  l»oen  iruiitv  i>t  uToss  iii- 

laCioe  to  these  vetorau  soidiera  and  <aiiors. 
.3  -inac  u  piaiioii  why  you  should  hoc  now 
:  J  hr^bt  '  Her  Majesty  ordered  tixese  iiie- 
:ais.  I  have  ever  i^ivun  ihe  icreaiesi  credit 
*.  J  tier  Mait'sty'H  liovuriimeuc  \or  !lie  ad- 

]t:*f  which  thi-y  i^iivc  to  Her  Maioscv.  Tlie 
::oblo  Marquess  sup)Kisef»  ihac  L  siiuil  m*ji 
le  pdfMiiur  Ml  (hu  Army,  ivcause  i  '.'riiiir 
N)rwnni  thin  tjuestinii.  i  'icver  "iid  aiiv- 
♦hirijj  til  thin  House  n>r  'ite  T>urpose  ''i 
infikiiii;  MivH«Mf    piipuiur.  'uivc    .ilwuvs 

<Joii»>  my  duly  ',um  I  wiil  i'oitlifiuc  '-^  do 
•iirtt  lUfonhii:;  ii»  my  ('iiii»vieiiCi'.  '.  wiil 
:iip|itirl  tfiii  vftrrnii  »»ilicfrj«  aim  souiicrs  oi 
^iii:  1  itii  wiir  wiit'ii  I  ^iitiik.  -item  rtr^jitc. 
".vni  i)  a  (hdiiwHiiti  nT  mum  i.oid>iii}>>  ^^clV 
'•I  'til  ii|i  iiid  'li^  tlitii  I  ^Mtri  >c-i'ivmi;;  .i 
•  Miixitftiifiifi.  I  I«oi»«'*i*  liiut  riic  fiiii'crs, 
■-.iiiditM^,  Liid  iiiiliMn  t'l  \\\\*  iati*  wnv  ^^til  (lo 
;i|«ii|ii  <>1  ihoni)  iiH'Uiil.H.  rut  ihi'V  «tiit  -'O  a 
prmil  'tint.  (Iii'v  «t«!Mi  ]iii*Ni-iii  I't  lllO^C  iMl- 
•iiT4    tviiirli     .)ii!ti     .iirli  ".iiM  >   ou   liu'   i*rUi>u 

!'!..»    \l\iui.  r.-ii   .>i    I.\»M»UM>I';KU>    : 

'  )ltM  Will*)  iri  i-«|iiilliriilii||.  t  iMit.-ii  -.;(>,  '  il.U 
li'  I  •i>si:t(  <lin  tttiid  ]i|ii.i(i(uiit>ii,  <i  \^(i<«  Lii 
I  flf.it'.iicti  <ti  i«M-iiii|.  ii<v%iiitli  \%iiuii  itivo 
lif.nil  liliaiiiwtui,  ilitl  tvhli'll  t  iiUlMMHi  i\*  litO 
■  itltnr  tn>riit,  'ind  'inL  mi  ihU'MMii-o  \\*  'iu' 
•rrniiL  o)  Uiimn  iiiiMiui  t.  V\i\t  iiiiMo  i'liivt.' 
'•i»V<.  '*  M  •!  'liiMi'taiid  til  ^ttiii  I.iMilsiiiii.H 
Htond  ii|f  riy^>iiii<«l  ti'iti,  ho  wtuiM  ailt  •up- 
piirf  Mill  rnUNiv  '  N*'  "iiti  i-aii  iii>ui>i  liio 
niihlo  t^uki*.  t  i|UO'<tiiMi  .Milv  '.ho  mihi-v  oi' 
ttiM  irioAnunv  I  mil  ^tiiisiicd  tiiui  iho  ruaior 
yhrt  i»f  ih«vHO  «)tHi'iM'!t  wdl  not  v'liro  :uuch 
for  it. 

SuhJ4*rt  lit  an  end. 

MARRIAGE    (SCOTLAND^    BILL  — REi;iS- 

TERLVG  BIRTHS.  *c.  (Srr)TLA.\D«  BILL, 

Lord  CAMPBELL  .said,  that  he  must 

noir  earnestly  entreat  their  Lordships'  at- 


•n  :his  occasion,  as  both  these  measures 
:ad  been  crcatly  misunderstood  or  greatly 
:uisrepresented  in  Scotland.  They  could 
;:ot  be  rcirarded  in  any  political  aspect — 
riieir  <ronsideration  involved  no  party  dis- 
:mte— hey  were  simply  two  Bills  intended 
r'jr  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition 

■  f  Seociand.  The  object  of  one — ^tbe  Bill 
tor  I  he  ilesristration  of  Births,  Deaths.  az>d 
Marriaires  in  Scotland — was  to  extcntd  to 
that  L'ountry  the  measure  of  1836,  which 
::ad  been  round  to  work  so  beneficiadlj  in 
!-Iu>riaud.  At  that  time  he  had  the  honour 
:o  ..'e  Attorney  General,  and  it  was  lus 
duty  to  carry  the  measures  on  those  sub- 
■octs  in  rererence  to  England  thronrk  -the 
House  "i"  <.ommons.  He  found  tctt  ItcC^ 
•iitiicuity  in  that  task,  for  the  Eu^lii^ 
;)eopic  .Luuost  unanimously  agreed  libu 
litoso  measures  were  necessary;  &n£  he 
wuA  uiicrly  unable  to  understand  and  to 
account  lor  the  number  of  petitioof  whxh 
-lad  :>eeii  ^resented  against  the  present 
!>ill5  [n.>iu  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
•ioiu.  lu  every  parish  of  Scotland  there 
^\:ls,  :i  was  true,  what  was  called  a  regis- 
itv.  ituL  it  was  utterly  useless;  and  it  must 
l>o  superseded,  and  a  different  system  es- 
:aohsiied.  In  every  parish  there  was  a 
'Miish  vsrisiry  kept  by  the  session-clerk; 
:uu  '.iiat  >Ud  not  contain  a  registration  of 
':>iiilis.  'uit  only  of  baptisms,  and  only  of 
^uea  l>apiisnis  as  took  place  under  the  sn- 

■  'v-  J I  m  e  ud  CI  I  CO  o  t  the  clergy  of  the  £  stab- 
:>ticd   <.  liiuvh  of  Scotland;   and  he  was 

^otiv  -.0  ^y  that  he  eould  hardly  venture 
ui  ^laic  ihai  now  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
aituu  >i  >^coiiaud  existed  within  the  pale 
^u'  .lie  'Isiaolished  Church.  According  to 
the  -aw  n'  Scotland  no  religious  ceremony 
was  necessary  lor  the  purpose  of  rendering 
a  :uarrtat;:e  v-ouiplete;  and  it  so  happened 
10  :»crrcct  registry  of  marriages  ex- 


:uat 


-.sted  in  :iuu  ;)urt  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
iil.o'i  in  diose  case*  in  Scotland  where  re- 
liijioui  eennuouie*  were  used  at  marriages, 
the  number  ot  religious  denominations  into 
which  Scotland  was  divided  rendered  the 
tention  for  a  short  time  whilst  he  explaintLii  maintenance  of  ^ueh  a  register  a  matter  of 
the  proTisions  of  these  two  Bills,  which  no  small  ditHeuIty,  for  the  population  was 
were  of  the  irrnatest  importance  to  that   divided  into  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 

Krt  of  th«  (^nit/fd  Kingdom  to  which  he  Free  Churchmen,  Independents,  and  Be- 
longed, ft  wnn  not  ofton  that  Scotland  vend  other  divisions:  the  marriage  register 
i  andml  mnfth  (4  their  f/ordships*  time.  [  therefore,  as  it  now  existed,  was  not  of 
li  tft^nttptpA  n  grt^nt  deal  more,  and   much  use.     According  to  the  measure  be- 

ll      Turit  \m  hcfpf>d  that  the  Ifouse  would   fore  their  Lordships,  there  would  be  in 
J       fffl      l»  hlffi  A  fow  minntf'S  whilst  he  .  Scotland    a    general    registry  for    every 
If  \itmUh\pn*  attention  to  these   county  presided  over  by  a  superintendent, 
tt  WftN  thn  fnorn  necessary  that 


i  mrik«  flonie  detailed  statement 


and  the  whole  registry  of  Scotland  would 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  general  superin* 
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tendent  at  Edinburgh.  Under  this  Bill, 
also,  measures  would  be  taken  to  render 
compulsory  a  registration  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages;  and  when  any  such  regis- 
tration should  be  effected,  it  would  impose 
upon  the  party  making  it  no  expense  be- 
yond a  penny  for  the  postage  of  a  letter, 
or  the  trouble  of  sending  a  messenger  a 
short  distance.  When  he  said  that  no  ex- 
pense was  to  be  incurred,  he  thought  that 
the  fitting  opportunity  to  notice  some  ru- 
mours that  had  gone  abroad  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  said  that  a  very  heavy  as- 
sessment was  to  be  laid  upon  the  people  of 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  proposed  plan.  What  was 
the  fact  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer consented,  as  he  had  done  with  re- 
gard to  England,  that  all  the  expenses 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury, 
except  the  sum  of  2s,  6d.  compensation  to 
the  registrar  :  that  expense  it  was  intended 
should  be  borne  by  Scotland;  and  what  did 
the  House  suppose  it  was  estimated  that 
those  charges  would  amount  to  ?  No  more 
than  Sf500L  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.  In 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  there 
were  900  or  1,000  parishes,  and  that  sum 
distributed  amongst  them  would  not  be 
much  to  each.  Here  ho  thought  it  right 
to  observe  that,  by  the  measure  now  before 
their  Lordships,  the  session-clerks  would 
not  in  any  respect  be  affected.  The  Bill 
would  not  affect  their  emoluments;  but  as 
to  awarding  compensation  to  other  parties 
who  might  suffer,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  award  anything  in  the  shape  of  compen- 
sation until  the  amount  of  loss  could  pre- 
viously be  ascertained.  He  now  came  to 
the  Man-iage  Bill,  which  was  a  matter  still 
more  misunderstood.  Upon  this  subject 
he  need  scarcely  remind  their  Lordships 
that  it  was  necessary  so  to  legislate  for 
Scotland,  as  that  the  measure  before  them 
should  carry  out  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner possible  the  main  purpose  for  which 
marriage  was  instituted.  They  ought  so 
to  legislate  as  that  there  should  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  fact — no  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  in  a  particular  case  a  mar- 
riage did  or  did  not  exist;  and  every  faci- 
lity should  be  given  for  proving  it  at 
any  time.  In  Scotland  at  present  a  man 
could  scarcely  tell  whether  he  was  married 
or  not.  Boys  of  fourteen,  and  girls  of 
twelve,  might  contract  matrimony  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
and  without  being  resident  in  the  locality 
where  they  were  so  married.  The  law  of 
marriage  in  Scotland  was  most  anomalous; 


there  was  nothing  like  it  in  any  civilised 
country.  There  were  four  modes  of  effect- 
ing marriages  in  Scotland.  The  first  was 
a  religious  rite,  before  a  minister;  the  se- 
cond was,  without  a  clergyman,  the  parties 
acknowledging  themselves  before  witnesses 
to  be  man  and  wife;  the  third,  by  a  pro- 
mise proved;  and  there  was  yet  a  fourth, 
marriage  by  repute,  where,  if  parties  were 
believed  to  be  man  and  wife  from  their 
conduct,  they  were  held,  at  any  distance  of 
time,  to  be  married.  He  knew  it  had  often 
been  said,  that  under  this  system  the 
Scotch  were  still  a  moral  people.  No  one 
could  feel  a  greater  pride  or  pleasure  than 
he  did  in  repeating  the  assertion  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  a  moral  commu- 
nity; but  their  morality  existed,  not  in 
consequence,  but  in  despite,  of  their  mar- 
riage law.  Although  cases  of  seduction 
were  not  frequent  in  Scotland,  yet  he  fully 
believed  that  the  existing  state  of  the  mar- 
riage law  greatly  facilitated  seduction. 
Again,  persons  who  cohabited  together 
without  being  married,  did  often  for  de- 
cency sake  give  to  each  other  the  title  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  to  all  appearance 
did  stand  towards  each  other  in  that  rela- 
tion, and  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time — 
say  a  few  years — such  parties  ceased  to 
live  together,  declaring  that  they  never 
had  been  married;  hence  a  vast  amount  of 
litigation,  as  the  appeals  which  came  before 
their  Lordships  from  Scotland  abundantly 
testified.  It  was  therefore  proposed  by 
this  Bill  to  institute  a  fixed  and  known 
process  by  which  this  rite  might  be  ac- 
complished. There  would,  in  future,  if 
this  Bill  ever  passed,  be  only  two  ways  by 
which  marriage  could  be  contracted.  The 
first,  a  religious  rite,  celebrated  by  a  cler- 
gyman; and  the  second,  a  civil  contract, 
entered  into  before  a  public  functionary — 
the  registrar.  In  the  first  case  special 
licenses  would  only  be  allowed  after  a  cer- 
tain residence,  and  with  the  consent  of 
guardians — a  process  which  would  put  a 
stop  to  all  clandestine  marriages;  and  in 
the  second  case,  due  notice  would  be  re- 
quired to  bo  posted  in  various  public 
places.  Now,  his  countrymen,  the  Scotch, 
had  such  a  horror  of  innovation,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  effect  any  im- 
provement; and,  accordingly,  there  had 
been  a  strenuous  opposition  raised  on  va- 
rious grounds,  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  a  similar  Bill  last  Session. 
This  opposition  had  now,  however,  much 
subsided,  and  he  hoped  the  measures 
would  this  Session  be  passed.     The  noble 
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Lord  opposite  had  proposed  that  the  Bills 
shoold  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  to  that  course  he  should  not  object,  as 
there  were  sereral  verbal  alterations  which 
were  required.  His  Lordship  concluded 
bj  moving  that  the  Bills  be  now  read  a 
second  time. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM  brieflj  seconded 
the  Motion.  With  regard  to  marriages  by 
registrars,  ho  took  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing, that  he  considered  that  in  England 
that  innovation  had  been  a  failure,  or 
nearly  so.  The  people  generally — and  the 
Dissenters,  for  whose  relief  the  measure 
was  passed  particularly — ^preferred  being 
married  in  the  good  old  way  in  the 
churches  of  their  forefathers.  He  ridi- 
culed the  system  of  publishing  bans,  and 
considered  the  posting  of  the  bans  on  the 
church  and  meeting-house  doors,  as  enact- 
ed by  the  present  Bill,  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  one  which  he  himself  had  sug- 
gested in  a  Bill  introduced  in  1835.  The 
noble  Lord  took  the  opportunity  of  stating, 
with  relation  to  Gretna  Green  marriages, 
the  curious  fact,  that  at  one  period,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
throe  highest  oiEcers  of  tho  Crown,  were 
all  married  at  Gretna  Green. 

The  Earl  of  SELKIRK  said,  that 
though  it  was  not  his  intention  to  put  their 
Lordships  to  tho  trouble  of  dividing  upon 
tho  Bubiect,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  Registra- 
tion Bill,  ho  should,  with  a  view  to  placing 
hereafter  his  protest  against  that  measure 
on  tho  journals  of  tho  House,  move  that 
•  it  be  read  a  second  timo  that  day  six 
months.  Tho  Bill  inflicted  penalties  on 
parties  for  not  doing  that  which  it  was  phy- 
sically impossible  to  accomplish;  and  he 
must  say  that  he  thought  the  object  of  the 
Bill  might  bo  obtained  by  some  other  mea- 
sure than  this — that,  for  instance,  the 
parish  register  might  be  made  quite  effi- 
oient  for  tho  purposo  required  at  much  less 
cost,  and  without  the  vast  addition  of  ma- 
chinery provided  by  tho  measure  under 
discussion.  Tho  noblo  Earl  then  moved 
the  Amendment,  repeating  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  divide  the  Houso. 

Tho  Earl  of  EGLINTOUN  observed, 
that  though  ho  did  not  object  to  tho  prin- 
ciple of  a  registration,  still  he  did  object 
to  the  principle  on  which  it  was  proposed 
that  this  registration  should  be  carried  out. 
He  had  very  great  objection  to  the  vast 
Mnoant  of  patronage  that  would  be  created 
under  the  Bill;  to  the  great  number  of 
I  to  be  appointed  under  it,  and  which 


could  scarcely  be  calcnhited  at  less  than 
2,000.  But  another  reason  for  his  objec- 
tions to  this  measure  of  registration  was, 
that  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  pre- 
sent machinery,  with  the  addition  of  a 
clerk  here  and  there,  wonld  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  puipose,  although  he  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  registration,  to 
be  effectuaJ,  should  be  compulsoiy.  The 
noble  Earl  was  nnderstood  to  entertain  no 
material  objection  to  the  Marriage  Bill. 
He  hoped  that  great  alterations,  however, 
would  be  made  in  the  registration  measure 
by  the  Committee;  if  not,  he  should  offer 
opposition  to  it  on  the  third  reading. 

The  Ea&l  of  ABERDEEN  did  not  see 
that  there  was  any  such  connexion  between 
these  two  measures  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Campbell)  to  move  them  both  together. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  desirable  to  have 
a  complete  system  of  registratiofa  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  Scotland;  but 
they  should  take  care  that  they  were  not 
made,  as  they  might  be,  to  pay  too  dearly 
for  that  advantage.  If  the  Marriage  Act 
was  defective,  let  it  be  improved;  but  by  no 
means  let  them  interfere  with  a  subject  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  law  of  marriage 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  improving  registra- 
tion. The  noble  Earl  recommenddl  the 
postponement,  for  the  present,  of  the  Bill 
relating  to  marriages,  as  he  was  not  aware 
that,  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned, 
there  was  any  general  complaint  of  the 
working  of  the  present  law  on  that  sub- 
ject. At  all  events,  it  was  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  with  the  Marriage  Bill 
with  the  view  to  the  success  of  the  other 
measure. 

Tho  Duke  of  ARGYLL,  in  reference 
to  the  Registration  Bill,  objected  matly 
to  tho  principle  of  centndisation  which  it 
embodied.  The  measure  as  it  stood,  in 
fact,  would  destroy  all  local  power,  and 
confer  nearly  unlimited  powers  on  the  cen- 
tral authority.  Let  him  remind  their 
Lordships,  too,  that  in  England  the  intro- 
duction of  the  centralisation  principle  into 
the  administration  of  the  poor-law  had 
added  greatly  to  the  expenses  of  the  poor- 
rates;  and  they  would  find,  he  feared,  that 
this  Bill  would  produce  a  similar  effect  in 
Scotland.  With  respect  to  the  Marriage 
Bill,  he  objected  to  the  clause  which  pro- 
vided that  parties,  after  being  married  by 
a  clergyman,  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  going  before  the  registrar  at  all,  inas- 
much as  that  would  tend  to  reduce  marri- 
age to  a  mere  civil  contraot.    He  thoaght 
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tbat  tbe  certificate  of  the  clergyman,  in 
clerical  marriages,  should  be  sufficient  to 
authorise  the  registration. 

The  Duke  of  MONTROSE  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  he  did  not  see  why  per- 
sons married  by  the  clergy  should  have  to 
go  before  the  registrar  at  all,  and  to  ex- 
press bis  hope  that  the  measure  would  be 
much  improved  in  Committee. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Bills  read  2*. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  9,  1848. 

MuruTBS.]  PuBUc  Bills.— lo  Spirits  (Dealen  iii){ 
Highland  Roads,  Bridges,  &c.  (Scotland) ;  British  Spirits 
Warefaoushog;  Public  Works  (Ireland),  (No.  S). 
il^portoi.--Administration  of  Justice  (No.  1);  Adminia- 
tration  of  Justice  (No.  S) ;  Protection  of  Justices  from 
Vexatious  Actions, 
d^and  passed  ;-~Game  Certificates  for  Killing  Hares  (Soot* 
huMi). 

PSTITI0N8  Prkskntkd.  Bf  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Shamuin 
Crawford,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  from  an  Immense 
Number  of  Places,  fbr  an  Extension  of  the  Elective 
Franchise.— By  Mr.  Bright,  from  the  Parishes  of  Rad- 
cliflb  and  Prestwich  (Lancaster),  for  the  Abolition  of 
Church  Rates.— By  Mr.  George  Thompson,  fh>m  Mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  Congregation  of  Church  Street,  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  for  Discouragement  of  Idolatry  in  India. — 
By  Lord  Henry  BenUnck,  troai  Arnold  (Nottingham), 
and  by  other  Hon.  Members,  flrom  several  Places,  for 
Better  Obaervance  of  the  Lordt  Day. — By  Mr.  Robert 
Tennent,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Templqiatridk  (Ireland), 
in  favour  of  the  Places  of  Worship  Sites  (Scotland)  Bill. 
—By  Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  ftx>m  the  Directors  of  the  Ge- 
neral Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  London,  fbr 
a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Fire  Insurances. — By  Mr. 
Cowan,  from  the  Clergy,  Physicians,  and  Merchants, 
of  the  City  of  Perth,  for  ExempUon  of  Charitable  Be- 
quests from  the  Legacy  Duties. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS— ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  resumed  the  Ad- 
journed Dfebate  on  the  Navigation  Laws, 
and  said :  Sir,  in  asking  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  while  I  make  some  observations 
on  the  great  and  important  subject  which 
is  now  under  discussion,  I  would  wish,  in 
the  first  place,  to  proceed  to  remove  some 
of  those  prejudices  created  against  British 
shipowners,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
captains  of  the  British  mercantile  marine, 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbuiy  (Mr. 
Wilson).  It  is  not  my  intention  to  impute 
to  that  hon.  Gentleman,  who  I  regret  is 
not  now  in  his  place,  the  slightest  wish  or 
desire  to  misrepresent  the  true  state  of 
facts  as  regards  the  captains  of  British 
merchantmen,  whom  he  described  as  being 
unable  to  obtain  freights  from  Rio  Janeiro 
on  account  of  the  bad  character  which  they 
bear  for  carelessness  in  the  carriage  or 


delivery  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  them. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  hon.  Member  in- 
tended to  convey  a  general  libel  on  the 
shipowners  and  captains  of  the  British  mer- 
cantile marine ;  but  I  am  in  a  position  to 
give  a  special  contradiction  to  the  facts  of 
his  statement  as  regards  certain  British 
ships  at  Rio  Janeiro;  and  I  believe  I  shall 
be  able  without  any  imputation  on  the 
honesty  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West- 
bury,  to  offer  a  solution  for  those  great 
mistakes  which  he  has  made.  I  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  on  a  Committee  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury ;  and 
I  may  say  in  his  absence  that  I  never 
acted  with  one  more  fair,  honest,  or 
straightforward  than  the  hon.  Member, 
and  I  never  met  on  his  part  with  any  dis- 
position to  misrepresent  or  take  imfair 
advantage,  and  I  am  sure  intentionally 
he  would  never  have  cast  the  imputation 
which  he  has  <;ast  on  the  character  of 
British  captains  and  shipowners.  I  am 
in  a  position,  however,  to  refute  the 
hon.  Member's  allegations,  having  in  my 
posession  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
agents  for  one  of  these  very  A  1  ships, 
which  were  represented,  for  the  reasons 
imputed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury, 
to  be  utterly  unable  to  obtain  freights.  I 
have  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  R. 
Wynn,  of  Liverpool,  the  agent  for  the  ship 
in  question.  She  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro 
on  the  10  or  11th  of  March.  So  far  from 
being  unable  to  obtain  a  cargo  on  account 
of  the  carelessness  of  her  captain,  she  had 
refused  freight  at  75s,  for  Hamburgh,  for 
Cowes,  and  for  Stettin.  Finally,  she  left 
Rio,  not  because  she  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  cargo  from  the  badness  of  her  character, 
but  because,  while  foreign  vessels  were 
taking  cargoes  at  57^.  6^.  from  Rio,  she 
was  not  content  to  take  even  80«.;  and  on 
the  4th  of  April  she  left  Rio  for  Bahia, 
where  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
Captain  Young,  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
has  been  able  to  prove  to  his  employers 
at  home  that  he  was  wide  awake  to  their 
interests,  by  getting  a  still  better  freight 
than  that  he  refused  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
With  regard  to  the  fact  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Westbury,  of  eight  Brit- 
•ish  ships  being  unable  to  obtain  freights 
at  Rio,  I  find  that  while  twelve  or  thirteen 
British  ships  had  all  obtained  freight, 
there  were  eight  foreign  ships  which  had 
not  got  freights ;  and  among  them  I  ob- 
serve two  American  ships,  though  the  Ame- 
ricans have  means  of  obtaining  freights 
which  are  not  held  to  be  consistent  with 
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tlie  honour  and  niorality  of  Englishmen. 
I  find  that  out  of  those  American  ships 
wliich  obtnined  freight^  five  were  for  the 
African  const  slavers  no  doubt.  This  being 
the  case  I  must  conclude  that  the  simple 
solution  of  the  story,  wliich  as  totallj  un- 
founded in  factp  is  that  some  jealous  rival 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Weatbury  must 
have  sought  to  practise  a  joke  upon  him 
by  making  an  **  April  fool"  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  letter  bears  date  the 
1st  of  April, 

With  reference  to  the  statement  made 
hj  the  hon*  Gentleman,  that  shippers 
would  not  take  British  ships  bceansc  their 
captains  were  cnrclcRa  of  the  enrgoos,  I  will 
read  to  the  House  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Le  Bi*eton  and  Wakhng,  dated  Bahia,  1 0th 
April,  1848,  [The  letter  stated  that  there 
waa  a  great  want  of  vessels  there  at  that 
time;  that  there  were  22*000  packages  of 
Bugar  waiting  at  Bahia  to  he  exported;  and 
that  there  were  not  ships  to  carry  one-six  tli 
part  of  that  quantity.  It  said  that  the 
British  brig  Herald  went  away  for  Ham- 
burgh with  a  cargo  at  87^.  6ti ;  that  the 
British  barque  Golden  Fleece  left  with  a 
cargo  at  SOs, ;  that  another  followed  with 
a  cargo  at  87**?.  6fi.;  and  that  the  British 
brig  Ifibberi  had  just  arrived  from  Rio, 
and  would  no  doubt  immediately  depart 
from  Bnhiri  with  a  full  cargo  at  DO^.  for 
Cowes*]  Therefore  it  would  appear  that 
these  incapable  and  careless  captains 
were  looking  sharp  after  the  interests  of 
their  employers  and  obtaining  the  highest 
freights.  The  reason  that  they  did  not 
get  freights  at  llio  was,  that  tliej  were 
not  such  fools  as  to  accept  57^.  6<i.  freiglrt 
when  they  might  run  heforo  the  trade 
wind  and  get  OOs.  at  Bahia.  But  what  do 
Messrs,  Lo  Breton  and  Wakling  say  ? 
They  state,  that  after  these  vessels  were 
freighted »  nothing  would  remain  at  Bahia 
hut  a  Hanoverian  schooner  and  a  French 
brig;  so  that  all  the  English  vessek  were 
cleared  oC  and  those  rcniainiug  behind 
unemployed  were  one  French  and  one 
Hanoverian  ship. 

I  now  take  I  he  liberty  of  addressing  my- 
self to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pi*c- 
Bident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  I  fully 
give  him  credit  for  sincerity  when  he  de- 
clared, **  that  if  he  thought  any  risk  would 
arise  to  our  mercantile  marine,  or  theuaval 
glory  of  England^  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws*  he  would 
rather  cut  off  his  right  hand  than  lay 
those  resolutions  upon  tbe  table  of  the 
House***     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  hav- 


ing made   this  declaration,  proceeded  to 
prove,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  as 


well  as  that  of  his  friends  around  him,  that 
all  our  alarm  on  this  point  was  utterly 
futile,  and  that  neither  the  naval  glory  of 
England,  nor  her  mercantilo  marine,  would 
sutTer  by  the  proposed  alteration.  The  right 
hon.  (jentleman  drew  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  shipping  of  this  country  and  that 
of  the  United  States  in  the  years  1 827  and 
1846,  to  show  that  the  British  mercantile 
marine  had  increased  44  per  cent  beyond 
the  increase  of  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  United  States;  and  well  might  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  scoff  at  the  fears  of 
those  who  apprehend  competition  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  if  such  were 
really  the  fact.  But  again,  without  im- 
pugning the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  good 
faitii,  I  s!iall  be  obliged  to  show  that 
he  Is  entirely  mistaken  in  the  facts  which 
he  has  alleged.  I  shall  also  be  obliged 
to  quarrel  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's arithmetic,  and  with  the  length 
of  his  measure,  because  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  only  mistaken  in  his 
calculation,  the  data  of  which  ho  gave  to 
the  House,  but  left  out  of  view  that  when 
he  measured  the  increase  of  tonnage 
of  the  British  mercantile  marine  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  he  measured  it  by  the 
new  method  of  admeasurement,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  late  Lord  Sydenham,  and 
by  which  somethiug  like  20  per  cent  was  ad- 
ded to  the  tonnage  of  ships  engaged  in  fo- 
reign trade.  Under  the  new  law  of  tonnage, 
a  ship  that  measured  400  tons  under  the  old 
system,  now  measures  nearly  500  tons. 
But  the  mode  of  measuring  the  tonnage  of 
the  United  States*  ships  remains  the  same, 
and  therefore  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man took  an  ell  measure  to  gauge  the  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States,  and  only  a 
yard  to  measure  British  &hips«  it  was  no 
w^onder  that  he  made  it  out  that  British 
tonnage  had  increased  44  per  cent,  in  com- 
parison with  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States.  The  right  hou.  Gentleman  stated 
that  British  shipping,  which  measured 
2,460,500  tons  in  1827,  had  risen  in  1846 
to  3,817,112  tons.  But  if  an  allowance 
be  made  for  the  new  measuriN  which  I 
can  show  the  House  (though  tliens^  is 
no  exact  or  official  rep*^rt  of  the  dif- 
ference) amounts  to  nearly  20  per  cent 
more  in  appearance  than  the  okU  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  3,S17,ll2  loos  of 
shipping,  showing  apfiareutly  an  ii 
of  1,365,612  tons,  or  55  per  cent. 
reducing   the    new   measure  to   the 
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standard,  stand  at  3,053,690  tons,  being 
an  increase  not  of  55  per  cent,  but  of  24 
per  cent.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  right 
non.  Gentleman  because  he  took  a  different 
period  of  the  year  for  the  United  States 
shipping  from  that  which  he  took  for  the 
British  shipping.  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
him  because  he  took  the  30th  of  June, 
1846,  for  the  United  States,  and  the  end 
of  the  year  for  Great  Britain,  which  was  a 
time  when  there  was  a  great  increase  in 
the  amount  of  shipping  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
American  as  British  engaged  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  with  the  United  States.  I  will 
only  say,  that  if  he  had  taken  a  year  later 
for  his  data,  the  difference  would  not  have 
been  more  than  11  per  cent.  Had  he 
taken  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  the  in- 
crease in  American  ships  would  have  been 
276,965  tons.  But  taking  his  own  figures, 
it  appears  that  the  United  States*  ship- 
ping had  increased  since  the  year  1827, 
from  1,620,607  tons,  to  2,62,084  tons; 
being  an  increase  of  941,477  tons.  Now 
that  is  an  increase  of  58  per  cent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own 
figures,  the  increase  of  English  shipping 
had  been  only  55,  while  the  increase  of 
American  shipping  had  been  58  per 
cent;  and  how  he  could  make  out 
that  the  British  shipping  had  surpassed 
the  American  shipping,  1  am  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  But  the  real  fact 
is  this — that  measured  by  the  same  gauge 
— not  measured  by  a  short  gauge  for 
England,  and  a  long  one  for  the  United 
States — the  shipping  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  58  per  cent,  while 
British  shipping  has  increased  only  24  per 
cent.  1  therefore  maintain  that  the  Brit- 
ish shipowner,  without  showing  any  pusil- 
lanimity, any  want  of  energy  or  enterprise, 
has  good  reason  to  fear  the  rivalship  of 
the  shipowner  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
latter  should  be  admitted  to  our  colonial 
trade. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  1 
have  not  on  light  grounds  stated  the 
difference  between  the  new  and  the  old 
system  of  measuring  vessels  in  this  coun- 
try. 1  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of 
vessels  measured  under  the  new  and  under 
the  old  system,  in  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
There  are  nine  of  these  vessels,  ^ve  of 
which  belong  to  Mr.  Chapman,  and  four  to 
Mr.  Bold.  Mr.  Chapman's  five  ships  mea- 
sured, under  the  old  scale,  3,928  tons,  and 
under  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson's  scale,  4,768 
tons;  showing  a  difference  of  840  tons. 
Mr.  Bold's  fom*  ships  measured  under  the 
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old  scale  2,974  tons,  and  under  the  new 
scale  3,508  tons,  showing  a  difference  of 
534  tons.  The  total  increase  of  measure- 
ment in  the  nine  vessels,  under  the  new 
system,  as  compared  with  the  old,  amounts 
to  a  fraction  under  20  per  cent. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  mercantile  ma- 
rine has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rivalry  of 
America  in  our  colonies.  Sir,  the  Ameri- 
can A  Imanac  gives  an  official  account  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world;  and  1  shall  take  from  that 
almanac  a  statement  of  the  American  trade 
with  the  British  empire  and  our  transma- 
rine possessions.  I  find  that  there  entered 
in  the  year  1846  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  1,360,374  tons  of  American 
shipping;  and  there  entered  in  the  same 
year  only  801,321  tons  of  shipping  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions. But  as  I  am  on  this  point  I 
should  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
British  West  India  planters  to  the  benefit 
which  they  are  likely  to  derive  from  a  re- 
peal of  the  navigation  laws.  The  inter- 
colonial trade  has  been  thrown  open  to  its 
present  extent  about  twenty-four  years; 
and  the  result  is  that  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  West 
Indies  in  1846  was  carried  on  by  124,135 
tons  of  American  shipping,  and  only 
23,342  tons  of  British  shipping.  Now 
let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  as  re- 
gards Cuba  and  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies. We  are  told  that  the  United  States 
make  reciprocity  treaties  with  Bremen  and 
the  Hanse  Towns.  But  what  portion  of 
the  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  have 
the  United  States  got?  I  find  that  in 
the  year  1846  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Spanish  colonies  was 
carried  on  in  208,  lo9  tons  of  American 
shipping,  and  23,891  tons  of  foreign  ship- 
ping. I  have  also  a  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  so  carried,  and 
from  that  statement  it  appears  that  the 
value  for  the  merchandise  carried  in  Ame- 
rican vessels  amounted  to  2,500,000?., 
while  the  value  of  the  merchandise  carried 
in  foreign  ships  amounted  to  no  more  than 
27,000F.  When,  therefore,  America  pro- 
poses to  foreign  States  to  divide  with  them 
their  colonial  trade,  we  can  judge  pretty 
well  from  these  facts  which  party  will  get 
the  larger  share  of  the  spoil. 

Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  learn  from  all  the 
speeches  1  have  heard,  any  just  ground  for 
making  this  great  change.  We  have,  to 
be  sure,  heard  of  petitions  from  Canada  and 
from  the  British  West  Indies.  But  I  believe 
U 
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ro  i\\lm  consideration  Jamaica  I  therefore,  thoae  among  the  West  Indian 


A    11,!.  V'.Ty  anxious  for   the  repeal  of  the  t  planters,  who    are  foolish  enough  to  ask 
:kk.:^i:;j'i  laws.      True  it  is  that  in  a  mo- .  for    a    repeal    of    the    navigation 
•fwr;:  o:  excitemonl,  suffering  under  your ; 
tr»;e-:rAde  experiments,  like  drowning  men 


•;  ivh;n;r  at  straws,  the  British  West  India 
planters  asked  for  a  repeal  of  those  laws. 
I  have  reason,  however,  to  think  that  their 
opinion  on  the  suhject  has  of  lato  under-  j 
gone  a  considerahle  change.     Within  the  ; 
last  few  days  I  received  an  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Kingston — the 
only  chamber  of  commerce  in  Jamaica —  . 
to  his  agent  in  London;  and  that  extract  1  : 
shall  now   read    to  the  House.     I    must,  '■ 
'first,  however,  observe  that  the  writer  of 
the  letter  is  one  of  those  who,  about  six 
months  or  twelve  months  ago,  petitioned 
in  favour   of  a  repeal  uf  the  navigation 
laws.     The  extract  in  ([uostiun  is  as  fuU ; 
lows : — 

'  The  Chamber  id  incliiioi!  to  agrtv  with  Lord 


for  a  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws, 
could  have  their  will,  they  would  have  to 
meet  in  the  British  market  16,900  addi- 
tional boxes  of  Cuban  sugar,  which  could 
be  sold  at  2s,  less  than  at  present.  But 
Mr.  Cooke  is  not  the  only  evidence  I 
have  upon  this  point.  Mr.  Joshua  Wil- 
son, of  Sunderland,  one  of  the  Society 
of  '*  Friends,"  was  examined  before  the 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
has  four  or  five  ships,  and  is,  I  believe, 
largely  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade.  He 
is  strongly  in  fisvour  of  a  repeal  of  the  na- 
vigation laws;  but  when  asked  to  specify 
the  disadvantages  and  injuij  to  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  arising  out  of  those 
laws,  he  answered,  "  his  trade  was  very 
much  with  the  Baltic,  and  he  was  not 
able  to  say  he  knew  of  any  great  in- 
juries that  had  arisen."  It  uppeara,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  year  1846  he  did  suffer 

na- 
time, 


Georgo  Ucutinck  and  youriM.'lt'  that  tliu  rt']ii*al  of .  considerably  from  the  operation  of  the 
tho  navigation  laws  '»  calculated  to  confer  an  vi^ation  laws.  There  were,  at  that  ti 
equal  bi'netit  on  <»ur  f>piN>iii'iitH  aict  on  oui^i'lvcs,       ^        ,  -.         .  jo        •i.v 

with  this  aaditional  cin-un.Htantv  i.i  tavm.r  i.ftho  i  »  .""nib«r  f  Amencan  and  Spamsh  ships 
Cuban  plant«?r.  tlwit  nnnh  irr.-at.'r  acsiMtcU  is  at-  ;  U"»g  m   the  nver,    loaded   With   Cuban 

sugar.  The  Sugar  Duties  Act  had  just 
been  passed — it  was  in  the  month  of  July 
or  August ;  and  the  witness,  who  gave  his 
evidence  with  great  candour,  stated  that  he 
purchased  a  parcel  of  slave-grown  sugar 
out  of  one  of  these  American  bottoms,  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  law  would  per- 
Further  to  show  tlin  nlFont  of  tht»  proposed   mit  bun  to  sell  it  again  as  ship's  stores. 


tainablo  tlion?  wlwro  »lavo  lalnmr  cn»un*s  regula- 
rity in  tho  oropii,  whib*  in  Janiuica  the  conii»ara- 
tively  few  vftfn'dx  tbat  now  trailo  to  tho  isiland  aro 
detained  many  nioniim  tH^Curn  a  cars^o  it*  obtained. 
It  is  not  unlikidy,  thnr«'tfin\  that  tht*  (m>ui petition 
to  be  opGn«Nl  by  a  n*|MiAl  of  ih»  naviicatiun  laws 
would  bo  of  mom  mtrvuio  to  i\v\  ('uban  tlian  to  the 
British  planter." 


change  on  tho  Wr^t  India  iiitrroi^t.  allow  uic  ,  The  navigation  laws  foiled  him.    That  was 

the  only  great  grievance  he  had  to  com- 
plain of;  •*  Friend"  Wilson  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  keep,  and  is  still  obliged 
to  keep,  that  sugar  unsold,  its  value  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  6$.  or  7f .  per  cwt. 
by  the  operation  of  the  navigation  laws. 
The  effect  of  the  repeal,  then,  of  these 
laws,  concurrently  with  the  alteration  of 
the  sugar  duties,  would  have  been,  accor- 
ding to  **  Friend"  Wibon,to  lower  the  aver- 
ago  price  of  slave-grown  sugar  between 
5j>\  and  6s,  per  cwt.  Now,  if  the  West 
India  planters  should  be  fools  enough  to 
ask  for  a  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws, 
when  they  are  told  by  those  who  seek  their 
repeal,  that  this  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  measure,  I  can  only  say  that  tiiey  vrili 
deserve  their  fate.  Mr.  Wilson  was  after- 
wards asked  ''whether  he  believed  that 
the  West  India  planters  would  get  freights 


to  quote  from  a  lottor  written  by  Mr.  James 
Cooke,  an  oxtoiiHivo  HUffar  broker  in  the 
City,  a  gcntleriiiin  wdl  known  to  the 
Members  both  oF  ili«i  latn  mid  of  tho  pre- 
sent Govcniincnt;  lii^  j^ivon  an  iiocount 
of  a  nunibor  of  /^liips  now  lyini;  in  tho 
river  or  in  tho  (Mmnnol  with  curgtJos  of 
sugar.  Thoy  cjury,  ultojjothcr,  l(),i)27 
boxes  of  Cuban  su^ar.  Tlu'y  nn»  unable, 
under  tho  navigation  lawK,  to  land  that 
RUfrar  hero,  and  thoniforo  it  must  bo 
sold  for  foreign  markotn,  or  retini'd  for 
exportation.  I  must  n-niind  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  that  this  is  a  question  for  the 
conciliation  of  the  West  India  colonies, 
and  that  thoy  propose  to  pass  this  nieasuro 
in  order  to  preserve  tho  affection  of  those 
colonies.  Mr.  Cooke  says  *'  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  dispoHO  of  those  cargoes,  but  that 
thn  prico  of  the  sugar  will  be  diminished  by 


!iir,  pnr  cwt.,  in  consoquence  of  its  being  much  cheaper  if  the  navigation  laws  were 
in  II  fMi'pj'jrn  iiikI  not  in  a  British  hot-  .  repealed,  and  whether  that  would  be  a 
foil),  titid  on  tli:U  ncrouut  not  admissible  great  benetit  to  them? "  His  answer  was, 
for  rou^uinplioii  into  this  country."      If,    *'  that,  if  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  West 
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India  planters,  they  would  find  their  mis- 
take."' So  it  appears,  that  the  British 
West  Indians  would  not  get  freights  any 
cheaper,  while  the  planters  of  Cuba  would 
be  able  to  sell  their  sugar  here  at  prices 
between  Ss,  and  6«.  per  cwt.  lower  than  at 
present, 

There  is  another  petition  which  I  think 
it  necessary  to  notice.     It  is  one  on  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  lays  the  greatest  stress 
— a  petition  from  the  city  of  London.     I 
am  not  surprised,  in  the  paucity  of  petitions 
in  favour  of  the  Government  proposal  for 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  that 
the  ^ght   hon.    Gentleman    should  have 
done  so.     I  believe  there  are  only  about 
half-a-dozen   altogether,  signed  by  about 
3,000  persons.     I  am  not  surprised  that 
the   right  hon.   Gentleman   should  make 
much  of  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, although  it  had  but  292  signatures. 
No  petition,  I  believe,  ever  came  from  the 
city  of  London  so  shabbily  signed.  Among 
the  signatures,   I  am  told,  there  are  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  names  that  any- 
body knows;  and  that  the  only  really  dis- 
tinguished names  attached  to  the  petition 
are  those  of  the  Governor  and  the  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.     When 
Gentlemen  have  read  the  evidence  reported 
yesterday  to   the  House,  and  learnt  the 
weight  given  by  the  Secret  Committee  up- 
stairs to  the  opinions  of  the  Governor  and 
Deputy   Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land,   opposed    as   they  are  to   the   evi- 
dence of  seventeen  witnesses  on  the  other 
side,   it  will  be  able   better  to  judge  of 
thw    comparative    value.      The  fact    of 
the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank   having  signed  the  petition,    is  no 
doubt   a   matter   worthy  of   some  consi- 
deration on  the  part  of  the  House.     But 
when  the  House  has  read  the  petition  to 
which,  after  seven  months*  consideration, 
the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  have  appended  their  names,  it  will  be 
more  surprised  that  any  attention  should 
have  been  given  to  their  opinions  in  the 
Commercial  Distress  Committee,  than  that 
any  great   weight   should   have  been  at- 
tached to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
petition  for  tho  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws,  because  to  that  petition  are  attached 
the  names  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.     That 
petition,  it  appears,  has  been  the  means  of 
withdrawing  from  our  (the  Protectionist) 
ranks  the  new  Member  for  West  Somer- 
setshire (Mr.  Moody);  and  I  am  not  at  all 


surprised  that  t)ie  petition,  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  should  have  led  the 
hon.  Member  to  desert  our  ranks  and  join 
the  other  side  of  the  House;  for,  according 
to  the  statements  of  this  petition,  the  na- 
vigation laws  have  done  nothing  for  us^ 
but  everything  against  us.  The  petition 
say,  ''that  these  navigation  laws  have 
been  the  means  of  lessening  the  supply  of 
cotton  from  India,  not  only  to  England, 
but  to  all  Europe,  and  have  taken  it  from 
India,  giving  the  culture  of  cotton  wholly 
to  the  United  States  and  Brazil."  Now, 
according  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Westbury  (Mr.  Wilson),  2«.  6<l. 
a  ton  was  the  outside  of  the  increase  to 
the  cost  of  freight  caused  by  the  naviga- 
tion laws;  2$,  6d,  a  ton  is  the  eighteenth 
part  of  a  farthing  per  lb.,  and  this,  it  is 
represented,  has  driven  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  from  India  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Mr.  Burke,  in  former  days» 
found  amid  all  the  difficulties  of  Govern- 
ment one  of  the  greatest  to  be  3,000  miles 
of  sea  that  intervened  between  it  and  the 
colonies.  That  difficulty  yet  remained,  but 
the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  going  to  pump  the 
sea  dry.     They  said  in  their  petition — 

**  Under  oiroumstances  so  invigorating,  the  ex* 
tension  of  manufactures,  navigation,  colonial  pro- 
duction, trade,  warehousing,  and  emigration,  to- 
gether with  their  subsidiary  employments,  would 
be  illimitable,  and  the  social  and  material  benefits 
accruing  therefrom  to  this  great  and  densely  po- 
pulated empire  would  be  boundless ;  their  efifect 
might  be  truly  compared  to  lessening  the  extent 
of  the  intervening  seas  and  oceans,  not  only  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  surrounding  nations,  but 
between  the  former  and  her  numerous  colonies 
and  dependencies/' 

Now  if  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws 
could  produce  such  an  effect,  the  advan- 
tages that  would  be  conferred  upon  our 
commerce  would  be  even  much  greater 
than  those  set  forth  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Tho  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  will  probably  expatiate  upon  other 
unknown  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  passing  of  this  measure  at  a  later 
period  of  the  evening ;  but  until  I  read 
the  petition  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  I  con- 
fess I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  na- 
ture of  those  advantages  were  which  the 
country  was  to  gain  for  making  this  great 
change  in  her  laws  and  national  policy. 
It  appears,  then,  that  these  are  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  are  promised  by  the 
U2 
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repeal  of  tbe  naTigation  laws;  and  I  am 
ready  to  concur  in  this  sentiment,  that 
when  the  seas  are  dried  up,  as  these  292 
petitioners  from  the  city  of  London  an- 
ticipate, the  elements  of  immeasurable 
wealth  will  be  brought  into  operation;  and 
those  distant  countries  which  only  suf- 
fer from  the  want  of  labour  will  offer  a 
field  for  the  enterprise  of  our  labourers, 
and  a  home  to  countless  numbers  of  the 
poor  of  this  country.  The  petition  pro- 
ceeds to  say  of  these  countries — 

"  2kIanT  yowt^%  all  the  means  of  immeasurable 
wealth,  bu:  ic-er  otlr  from  the  scarcity  of  labour, 
offeritz  in  ih^ir  setil^rxnenc  the  nio:it  bountiful 
and  coi^ze&ial  fields  for  the  enterprisiiiir  capitalist, 
arid  a  Lappj  \iiyjvt,  vlth  ^mplojment,  for  anj  con- 
c«rirable  Lumber  of  our  indu'^trious  but  unoccu- 
pi<^  yrfjT^  vho,  b.T  tbe  r«^p4al  of  tbe  navigation 
lavs  voold  hare  much  greater  facilities  of  bctter- 
iu2  their  condition  br  emizration,  instead  of  being 
iTiainuined  oat  of  parochial  and  other  elccmosy- 
narr  funds  in  a  hopeless  and  daily  increasing  state 
of  destitution,  the  redundancy  or  the  scarcity  of 
lab^iur  beib?  alike  a  great  social  evil,  and  demand- 
ing prompt  and  seriou«i  consideration." 

Now,  Sir,  I  can  well  understand  why  the 
millowners  are  so  very  anxious  for  the  re- 
[leal  of  these  laws.  I  raw.  Sir,  that  a 
memorial  had  been  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  fifty  millowners,  praying 
that  the  numberless  operatives  unhappily 
thrown  out  of  employment  within  the  last 
two  years  may  be— I  will  not  say  trans- 
ported, but — deported  to  foreign  countries 
to  grow  cotton,  employment  being  no  lon- 
ger to  be  found  for  them  here  in  our  ma- 
nufactories. This  memorial  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who,  no 
doubt,  looks  forward  to  the  deportation  of 
thousands  of  these  unemployed  operatives 
from  Lancashire.  Such  a  deportation  of 
unemployed  operatives  being  in  their  con- 
templation, these  Lancashire  millowners 
must  doubtless  feel  a  great  desire  to  short- 
en the  intervening  distance  between  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies. 

I  am  now  going,  Sir,  to  make  a  speech 
for  the  other  side  of  the  House,  inas- 
much as  they  have  not  as  yet  said  any- 
thing for  themselves.  I  will  show  to  you 
upon  tlio  authority  of  292  city  of  London 
petitioners,  the  real  mischiefs  of  these  na- 
vigation laws,  little  as  you  seem  to  think 
them.  Sir,  hero  wo  have  the  Governor 
ftod  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  who  at  least  ought  to  know  pretty 
well  what  the  amount  of  the  national  debt 
Vi,  saying  that — 

*•  ft/  th«  discouraging  and  restrictive  tendency 
4f  li)«  ita vibration  kws  upon  British  cummurcc, 


vast  sums  of  capital  are  invested  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  this  country,  because  they  are  diverted 
to  certain  foreign  loans  and  schemes,  and  are 
often  totally  lost  to  the  owners.  These  would 
otherwise  be  profitably  embarked  in  extending 
British  manufactures,  British  industry,  colonial 
productions,  our  navigation,  and  free  trade." 

So  that  if  150,000,000;.  were  invested 
and  lost  in  foreign  loans  and  schemes 
in  the  manner  described  last  year  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  and 
the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land that  that  loss  has  been  incurred  en- 
tirely through  the  mischievous  operation 
of  our  navigation  laws.     They  say — 

"  Bad  not  those  navigation  laws  existed,  those 
grievous  social  sufferings  which  for  ages  post  have 
been  periodically  endured  by  our  unemployed  poor 
and  their  families  would  not  have  occurred ;  nor 
would  those  astounding  annual  sums  which  have 
been  exacted  for  more  than  two  ocnturiet  fi^m 
the  property  of  the  country,  added  to  tbe  over- 
whelming amount  subscribed  in  charity,  making 
an  aggregate  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt,  have  been  sunk  in  unproductive,  nnprofit- 
ablc  speculations,  nor  would  millions  have  been 
spent  in  the  punishment  of  crime ;  bnt  much  tho 
larger  portion  of  this  money  would  have  been 
more  usefully  employed  at  home,  and  would  have 
fructified  in  tho  hands  of  the  people." 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  stated  more  fully  than 
any  of  the  Members  of  the  Government 
opposite  the  advantages  that  are  likely  to 
accrue  from  a  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws.  And,  certainly,  we,  the  Protection- 
ist party,  left,  as  you  see,  in  rather  a  small 
minority,  have  much  to  answer  for  in  thus 
interrupting  the  further  progress  of  free 
trade,  and  preventing  the  benefits  which 
are  likely  to  result  from  a  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  if  by  their  repeal  we 
could  dry  up  the  ocean,  and  save  in  the 
next  200  years  more  than  800,000,OOOZ. 
of  money  by  the  employment  of  our  star- 
ving poor,  and  hundreds  of  millions  more 
in  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Sir,  I  regret  I  do  not  see  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Windsor  (Lord  J. 
Hay)  who  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  debate  in  his  place.  That  noble 
Lord  has  joined  in  the  clamour  against 
the  seamen,  the  marines,  the  captains, 
and  the  mates  in  our  mercantile  ser- 
vice. I  did  not  exactly  understaod  a  por- 
tion of  his  observations ;  bnt  I  under- 
stood him  to  say,  that  he  had  had  270 
merchant  ships  under  his  control  when 
employed  in  command  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal  in  1839 — "that  many  disputes 
had  then  arisen  between  the  captvns 
and  men  in  the  mercantile  service,  which 
wei*e    most    difficult    to    settle — that  the 
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captains  were  always  in  the  wrong — 
and  that  fifty  of  these  men  had  retired 
fh>m  the  mercantile  navy,  and  sought  re- 
fuge ou  board  the  Queen  s  ships."  Why, 
Sir,  one  of  the  causes  of  dispute  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  whenever  a 
ship  of  war  is  at  hand,  the  merchant  sea- 
men, having  the  privilege  of  leaving,  with- 
out notice^  the  service  of  the  merchant- 
man in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  of 
enKsting  on  board  the  Queen's  ship,  prac- 
tically have  the  captains  of  the  merchant 
ships  always  at  their  mercy,  and  knowing 
it,  they  say,  *'  If  you  do  not  satisfy  us, 
we  will  go  and  volunteer  into  the  Queen's 
ship;"  and  out  of  this  very  circumstance 
disputes  which  would  not  otherwise  arise, 
do  continually  arise  between  a  mercantile 
captain  and  his  crew. 

I  see  by  a  return  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  that  out  of  202  ships  of  the  Ro- 
yal Navy  in  the  years  1844  and  1845,  there 
were  in  the  one  year  1,000  different  punish- 
ments inflicted,  and  in  the  other  year  1,400 
different  punishments,  notwithstanding  all 
the  discipline  of  the  Royal  Navy.  So  that, 
with  all  our  discipline,  the  number  of  pun- 
ishments thus  inflicted  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
has  exceeded,  four  or  fivefold,  in  proportion 
to  ships,  the  number  of  alleged  quarrels 
between  the  masters  and  mates  in  our  mer- 
cantile ships.  But  the  noble  Lord,  when 
he  called  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
captains  and  mates  of  the  mercantile  ser- 
vice, astonished  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House  more  by  the  statements 
which  followed  his  charge,  than  by  the 
charge  itself.  The  noble  Lord,  in  answer 
to  the  able  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley), 
who  so  well  analysed  the  reports  of  the 
consuls,  said,  with  an  emphasis  and 
an  action  upon  the  red  box  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  **  that  he  was  prepared 
to  verify  every  sentence  in  the  blue  book." 
So  that  it  appears  the  noble  Lord  is  pre- 
pared to  verify  every  sentence  expressed 
by  seventy  consuls,  many  of  whom  have 
given  the  most  contradictory  reports.  My 
hon.-  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire, the  other  night,  told  a  good  story 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  course 
pursued  by  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  He  said  it  remind- 
ed him  of  the  conduct  of  a  certain  Brit- 
ish seaman,  who,  when  asked  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  any  particular  subject, 
said  '*  I  don't  know  anything  about  it; 
but  if  Dick  said  it  was  so,  I  will  swear  to 
it."     We  have  now  actually  a  live  Jack 


tar,  in  the  person  of  the  noble  Lord, 
ready  to  swear  to  every  sentence  in  this 
blue  book.  If  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
here  I  should  have  liked  to  ask  him  to  re- 
concile the  contradictory  statements  that 
are  herein  contained.  One  consul,  who  it 
appears  had  only  200  or  300  seamen  under 
his  observation,  writes  his  opinion  thus  : — 
•*  They  are  the  most  ignorant  and  brutal 
sot  of  people  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  in 
the  Baltic. "  Another  consul,  Mr.  Brooker, 
says,  **  that  for  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years 
he  has  been  consul  at  Cronstadt,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  consulate  there  came  under 
his  surveillance  25,000  ships,  manned  by 
290,000  men;  and,"  he  adds— 

"  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  have  been  very 
few  quarrels  of  the  people  connected  with  these 
ships  during  all  these  fitly-nine  years — there  have 
only  occurred  two  cases  in  which  there  was  any 
occasion  to  send  the  parties  up  for  trial.  These 
parties  were  the  captains  and  mates;  and  in  both 
instances  they  were  acquitted." 

Consul  Macgregor,  from  Elsineur,  says,  in 
the  most  frank  and  just  manner,  that — 

**  Consuls,  by  the  nature  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed,  can  only  see  the  shady  side 
of  the  proceedings  on  board  of  ships.  It  is  their 
duty  to  record  accidents  that  happen  in  vessels 
upon  their  voyage.  The  seaman  has  an  arduous 
duty  to  perform — to  war,  as  it  were,  with  the  ele- 
ments, to  contend  against  which  requires,  some- 
times, almost  superhuman  exertions.*' 

But  what  does  he  say  further,  in  respect 
to  the  cases  which  came  before  him  ?  — 

**  Shall  a  shipwreck  or  one  dispute  be  made 
the  grounds  for  the  condemnation  of  this  whole 
class  ?  Scarcely  twenty  shipwrecks  have  hap- 
pened in  the  Baltic  within  my  experience,  so  that 
of  the  amount  of  the  shipping  which  has  passed 
to  the  Sound,  scarcely  twenty  vessels  have  been 
lost  out  of  4,000  vessels  that  annually  frequent 
these  seas." 

So  that  it  appears  by  this  gentleman's 
statement  that  scarcely  twenty  cases  came 
before  him,  although  the  number  of  British 
seamen  that  annually  passed  through  this 
part  of  the  world  was  30,000.  Then  we 
have  30,000  at  Elsineur,  and  290,000 
seamen  at  Cronstadt,  whose  conduct  has 
been  thus  reported  upon.  Are  we,  then, 
to  be  put  down  by  the  small  talk  of  idle 
consuls  ?  On  almost  every  occasion,  not 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  is  sought 
for  by  those  officers,  but  more  power,  and 
sometimes  more  pay.  But  recollect  that 
the  letters  of  the  consuls  were  written  in 
reply  to  a  circular  from  Mr.  Murray,  which 
did  not  raise  the  question  as  between  the 
two  sides  of  good  and  ill  conduct  for  their 
consideration.  Mr.  Murray  appeared  as 
the  attorney-general  for  the  prosecution, 
against  tho  British  mercantile  marine  as 
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defendants.  He  asked  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  good  conduct  of  the  seamen;  he  only 
desired  to  know  of  their  misconduct.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  letter,  in 
my  opinion,  more  atrocious,  and  one  more 
calculated  to  lihel  and  slander  the  British 
mariner  of  this  country,  could  not  have 
heen  written,  and  has  never  gone  forth  from 
the  Foreign  Office.  But,  Sir,  after  all, 
what  do  these  consuls  say?  Why,  that 
**  the  deportment  of  these  seamen  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  foreigner — that  their  ortho- 
graphy is  had,  and  their  spelling  all  on  a 
par.**  Why,  good  gracious!  are  we  to  con- 
demn the  seamen  of  England  hecause  they 
have  not  French  manners,  because  they 
possess  not  the  grace  of  Italians,  of 
Sicilians,  and  of  Sardinians  ?  But  when 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Windsor 
Bays  **  he  is  prepared  to  verify  every  sen- 
tence of  these  statements,**  I  ask  him  is 
he  prepared  to  verify  those  sentiments 
which  contain  encomiums  upon  the  British 
seamen,  and  the  contradictory  sentiment 
expressed  almost  in  the  same  breath  that 
they  are  "  utterly  ignorant,  drunken,  and 
worthless  ?'*  But  we  have  also  a  consul, 
Mr.  Barclay,  at  New  York,  who  says 
that  the  great  difficulties  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  captains  and  mates  whose 
conduct  is  so  much  impugned,  arise  from 
the  want  of  proper  discipline.  He  says 
that  the  contrast  between  the  mercantile 
marine  and  the  American  marine  is  this, 
"that  the  latter  still  retain  the  power 
of  inflicting  corporal  punishment.**  Now, 
I  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Windsor,  is  he  prepared  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  as  well  as  to  verify 
this  information,  to  carry  out  the  senti- 
ment which  accompanies  it  ?  Is  the  Go- 
vernment prepared  to  impose  corporal  pun- 
ishment upon  our  mercantile  navy  ?  For, 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  this  gen- 
tleman, whose  statements  and  sentiments 
the  noble  Lord,  I  presume,  will  readily 
verify,  there  ought  to  be  the  same  kind 
of  discipline  adopted  in  our  mercantile 
navy  as  they  have  in  the  American  mer- 
cantile navy,  to  render  the  conduct  and 
condition  of  our  seamen  equal  to  those  of 
foreign  seamen. 

Sir,  as  I  have  heard  no  reason  as- 
signed, nor  any  grounds  shown,  for  this 
great  alteration  in  our  laws,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  inducements  which  hon. 
Members  opposite  have  for  supporting  this 
measure.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone)   has    made  a  very  ingenious 


speech,  as  he  always  does;  and,  hut  that 
it  happened  in  the  outset  that  he  announced 
his  intention  of  supporting  Ministers,  I 
confess  that  if  I  had  only  come  into  the 
House  after  the  commencement  of  his 
speech,  I  should  have  thought  that  he  was 
arguing  in  favour  of  our  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. To  be  sure  I  was  a  little  surprised  at 
hearing  him  say,  "  that  reciprocity  was  the 
rule  of  action  in  this  country.**  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  fall  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman a  condemnation  of  the  Government, 
"  that  they  had  gone  hand  over  head,  and 
had  proposed  to  repeal  the  navigation  laws 
without  first  bargaining  for  reciprocity.*' 
Why,  good  God!  what  was  the  Act  of 
1846?  Was  it  not  free  trade  with- 
out reciprocity?  What  were  we  here, 
in  opposition,  striving  for  and  complain- 
ing of,  but  that  we  were  giving  to 
foreigners  free  trade  without  securing  re- 
ciprocity for  ourselves  ?  It  was  the 
good  old  rule  in  former  times,  but  Wad 
abandoned  in  1846,  and  we  are  now  reap- 
ing the  true  consequence  in  a  rained 
trade  and  a  starving  population.  Sir^ 
I  am  sorry  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
not  here  in  his  place ;  indeed,  it  ap- 
pears that  none  of  those  Gentlemen  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  this  debate, 
except  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  hare 
condescended  to  hear  what  their  opponents 
have  to  say  in  answer  to  them.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  has  discovered  that,  whilst, 
in  his  opinion,  the  British  mercantile  ma- 
rine could  compete  with  any  other  mercan- 
tile marine  in  the  world — that  the  por- 
tion of  the  British  merchant  and  seamen, 
as  regards  steam  navigation  at  all  events, 
is  entirely  unapproachable.  He  is,  I 
think,  about  as  well  informed  on  this  sub- 
ject as  he  is  respecting  the  prices  of  timber 
and  other  articles  of  commerce.  It  ap- 
pears by  a  return  that  has  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  this  House,  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Wawn  on  the  back  of  it,  that  the  steam 
tonnage,  built  and  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  was — 

Steam  Ships.      Tonnage. 

In  1846  77  16,000 

1847  103  16,000 

I  have  a  return  of  the  ships  and  tonnage 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  I  find  that 
there  were  built  there,  in  1844,  103  steam- 
ers; in  1845,  163;  in  1846,  235;  and  in 
1847,  198  steamers.  Now,  I  am  not  able 
to  state  what  the  tonnage  of  these  steam- 
ers is,  because  as  regarda  them  thej  are 
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mixed  up  with   Bailing   vessels  ;    but   I  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  know 

find  in  the  corresponding  years,  excluding  that  it  was  he  who  gare  instructions  to 

•loops  and  canal  boats,  there  were  built  Mr.  Porter  of  the  Board  of   Trade  "  to 

in  the  United  States  of  America —  take"  the  Queen's  name  '*  in  vain"  and 

l&ailing  Ship<«       Tonnage.  put  it  to   a   document  which   turns   out 

la  1644  824  90,982  fallacious,  and  haying  done  this  may  have 

iitt «ow mis?  J"»*^^  f^^*  *^"*  *•«  **"  «""*y  "^  "^ 

JgJ»  j'jjg  226082  slight  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  country. 

ini,       .      ,  ,   '' ,    '  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 

Thus  m  the  couree  of  those  foui-  years  ^f  ^^^  jj^^^  ^f  ^rade  endeavoured  to 

Aere  have  been  699  steamers  huilt,  with  ^    i,;„  .^^             ^^  j^e  ex-Vice-Presi- 

3,119  two  and  three  masted  saihngyessels,  ^^^^  gj,  q'  d^^j^^  ^it^  ^  j^^^^  fg^l. 

measunng  615.929  tons.     I  am  not  able  to  i„g,  foUowed  m  the  same  track:   he  said 

t^nthe  tonnage  of  the  steamboats  gener-  ^^^l^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^  ,^  ^  continua- 

Jly.butI  am  able  to  teU  the  tonnage  of  tions  of  the  returns  prepared  by  Mr.  Young, 

tweWe  seargoing  steamers  that  were  buJt  ;^   1344^   although  these  returns  drawn 

and  launched  at  New  York  in  1847,  and  ;„  1344  ^ere  substantially  and  praoti- 

^t  of  fourteen  others  to  be  launched  in  ^^     different.     Mr.  Young  had  nothbg 

th?  current  year.  Those  twelve  ships  bu.lt  ,„  ^^  ^^j^^,  ^  auch  healings  as  "  pro- 

at  New  York  measured  16,288  tons.     So  ^^^^  ,„j  unprotected  trade  '^— he  studi- 

^"^"'^Jv^^^  '^T'  "  «?*-«?'"«  «**?'»-  ouslykept  out  the  steamboat  navigation, 

en  of  600  tons  and  upwards-I  have  taken  j^j/^j   -^  ^^  ^^^  „f  1,5^          j^j  ^^jects 

no  nver  steamers,  and  none  under  600  to  distinguish  between  the  steamboats  and 
tons-there  were  12  built  and  launched  at  ^^e  saUing-boats.  Now.  it  stood  on  evi- 
New  York  exceeding  the  united  tonnage  of  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  jj^  p^^er,  on  his  oath  in 
an  the  vessels  bu.lt  in  the  United  King-  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  made  those  re- 
dom  m  1847.  The  14  steamers  now  on  ^^^  ^  „^^,  „f  ^^e  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  stocks  have  aumted  tonnage  of  23,000  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
ions,  so  that  m  the  course  of  two  years  ^j^jj^j  j,^  admitted  that  the  terms  "pro- 
ttere  have  been,  or  are  being  buJt  at  tected  and  unprotected  trade"  were  wrong 
New  York  alone  twenty-six  sesj-going  ^^^  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Young  perfectly 
steam  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  40.000  ^jerstood  it.  Yes,  Mr.  Young,  when  he 
tons  Now  what  does  the  nght  hon.  gaw  the  return,  did  perfectly  understand  it. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford  say  ^^  j,^  j^  ^^  ^j^^,  ^  ^^  ^. 
to  this  statement,  after  coming  down  with  .^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  „f  ^^  ^„„„t 
his  authority  to  assiststhe  Vice-President  ideed,  must  have  at  once  seen  that  this 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  assure  ^^^^  ^^  fallacious.  But  it  deceived 
us,  misleading  the  House  by  h.s  assert.on,  ^^^  ^^^^^  f^^  ^^^  ^^  ^„^  ^^^  f^ 
"that  this  country  is  miapproachable  in  f„^  ih^  Edinburgh  Betnew  and  the  free- 
flie  matter  of  steam  vessels  bu.lt  and  ^^^^  newspapere  for  months,  and  the 
budding?  Thisis  he  ve^  point  of  all  ^^„j^  ^^^^^  ^„  ^^^^^  i„  ^  this  re- 
others  in  which  the  United  States  is  now  ^^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  chararter  of  de- 
outotnp^.ng  us.  ^ejj  j^g  j^^  ^^^^  jg  ^^^  ^, 
The  nght  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  denceV^en  by  Mr.  Porter  before  the 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Mdner  Gibson).  I  House  of  Lordsf  [Mr.  Gibson  :  Read  the 
am  also  sorry  to  say.  is  not  here  He  ^,,„j^  ^f.^^-.  He  justifies  the  returns  by 
was  pleased  to  allege  that  I  had  charged  ^^^ain  questions  put  to  Mr.  Young;  but 
him  with  some  fraud  in  the  arrangement  jj^  ^.knowledges  that  the  terms  <•  pro- 
of getting  out  of  certain  retiirns  which  ^^^^  ^^^  unprotected  trade"  are  wr^ng, 
were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  ^.^  distinction  drawn  not  being  correct, 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  Sir.  I  took  ^e  admits  that  China  should  be  struck 
*'%^^v"^u"  '"ter^Pt'-g  '"«l?;l»7  he  o„tofthe  list  of  unprotected  trade.  He 
made  this  charge,  denying  that  I  had  ever  ^^.^^  ^^^^  Russia  should  be  out  of  it 
laid  such  an  accusation  against  him;  1  _^^^^  ^^^^  ^5,^^^  ^  ^^^  „f  j^.  ^^ 
most  have  been  some  mward  monitor  that  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^  ^  ^i^_if  g^ 
Mcused  bun-"  that  conscience  which  ^y  ^^^^^  be  omitted,  perhaps  the  other 
"doth  make  cowards  of  us  aU.  He  might  g^^^^  American  States  should  be  struck 
exclaim—  ^^  ^  ^^  _^  ^_^  ^^^  j  rpj^^  answer  is,  "  Well,  perhaps. 
Bat.  Oh !  it  pr^MS  to  mf  memoiJJ^;  *l»ey  might."  "  And  Turkey  should  be 
UkadaiiuNdsuUt:r  deeds  to  sinners' mind*;"  omitted?"    "  Yes,  Turkey  also. "    Well, 
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then,  if  I  take  out  Russia  and  China,  and 
Brazil,  and  all  the  South  American  States, 
you  will  find  that  the  result  will  bo  a  very 
different  one.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
pretends  to  say  that  the  difierenco  would 
bo  still  the  same;  but  I  utterly  deny  the 
fact.      I  think  but    for  these   countries 
and  the    steam-vessels    eujo^aged    in    the 
trade  to  France  and  the  United  Nether- 
lands, the  tables  would  be  entirely  turned, 
and,  80   far  from   the   unprotected  trade 
showing  a  larger  increase  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  competition  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  increase   upon   the  exclusively 
protected  trade  would  prove  far  beyond 
that  in  which  there  is  free  competition. 
Now,  is  the  House  so  ignorant  or  so  unin- 
formed on  this  question  as  to  be  led  away 
by  the  statements  made  of  the  tonnage  and 
voyages  of  British  steam-vessels,  when  we 
find  that  one  of  them  is  set  down  as  hav- 
ing made  1 45  voyages  in  one  year,  figur- 
ing as  145  ships  ?     Why  not  at  once  take 
the  river  steamers  —  why  not   take  the 
steamboats  from  London  to  Margate  and 
Kamsgate,   equally  with  the   steamboats 
from    Dover  to   Calais  ?      If  they  took 
the    river    steamers    and  the    halfpenny 
boats,  which  run  each  way  every  quarter 
of  an   hour,   and  if   each    entry  be   set 
down  as  a  new  vessel  and  a  new  voyage, 
I   will  undertake   to   say  that  the   navi- 
gation of  the  Thames  between  Richmond 
and  Margate  will  turn  out  to  be  threefold 
that  between  England   and  France,  and 
England  and  the  United  Netherlands  con- 
jointly.    And  yet    this  return  is  delibe- 
rately put  upon  the  table,  showing,  as  it 
were,  a  fair  criterion  by  which  the  public 
of  England  are  to  judge  of  the  effects  of 
free  trade  and  open  competition  as  regards 
our  shipping  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 
I  have  here  a  statement  showing  what  would 
bo  the  result  taking  out  the  countries  in 
which   the   steamboats   are  retained  and 
pressed  into  the  service  to  make  up  the  re- 
turns of  the  unprotected  trade,  and  the 
result  will  be  found  very  different  indeed. 
There  arc  two  classes — the  British  West 
Indies   and  the   British  fisheries — which 
show  in  Mr.  Porter's  table  on  the  pro- 
tected side :  these  two  of  all  others  have 
the  most  right  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
list,    and    put   on  the    "  less   protected 
side;"  because,  in  this  interval,  between 
1824  and  1846,  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
tlavoB,  and  the  consequent  total  destruction 
of  the  buBiness  of  those  colonies,  you  have, 
bj  an  Act  of  Parliament,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  lUkTigation  laws,  totally  rumed 


the  British  shipping  trade  of  the  West  In- 
dian colonies;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
free-trade  admission  of  the  United  States 
into  the  lumber  and  provision  trade,  de- 
stroyed the  British  North  American  as  well 
as  the  Irish  trade  with  the  West  Indian 
colonies.  As  to  the  whale  fisheries,  they 
were  protected  by  a  bounty — ^you  took  that 
away  from  them;  they  were  protected  also 
by  a  high  duty  on  competing  foreign  oils — 
spermaceti  and  vegetable  oils — but  you 
reduced  these  duties,  and  by  the  removal 
of  these,  without  any  operation  of  the  na- 
vigation laws,  you  destroyed  the  whale 
trade ;  and  now,  instead  of  your  1 3,000  men 
employed  as  heretofore,  you  are  reduced 
to  2,500 — while  the  Americans  have  got 
20,000  seamen  in  the  whale  fishery.  This 
is  the  result  of  your  recent  free-trade  legis- 
lation. I  put  then  the  British  West  Indies 
and  the  fisheries  on  the  other  side  as  being 
clearly  "  less  protected"  now  than  in  1824. 
I  shall  take  out  Russia,  for  Mr.  Por- 
ter admits  that  it  ought  to  be  taken 
out — I  shall  take  out  China,  because  he 
admits  that  it  should  go;  and  Turkey  also, 
for  the  same  reason — I  shall  exclude  the 
steamboat  navigation  between  the  United 
Netherlands  and  France;  and  then,  on 
the  other  side — on  the  bond  fide  "  less  un- 
protected "  side — there  will  be  found,  in 
addition  to  the  British  West  Indies  and 
the  fisheries,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Prussia,  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  I  find  the  result  to  be»  that 
the  real  bo  fid  fide  protected  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  apart  from  steamboats,  has  ad- 
vanced 145  per  cent,  while  the  "less  pro- 
tected trade  "  has  only  advanced  93  per 
cent.  There  is  the  difference.  And  is  that 
no  fraud  committed  upon  the  eoontry, 
worked  upon  and  brought  into  play  for  the 
last  twelve  months  ?  It  might  be  said, 
that  it  was  a  mistake;  but,  singularly 
enough,  the  blunders  and  errors  and  mis- 
takes are  all  on  one  side. 

I  have  here  a  return  placed  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  just  about  ihe  time  the 
navigation  laws  were  suspended  last  year, 
and  well  calculated  to  excite  the  passions 
of  the  people.  It  bears  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  is  per- 
fectly innocent  of  it,  and  declares  he  knows 
nothing  about  it.  It  goes  to  show  that 
the  country  is  indebted  to  the  sasponsion 
of  the  navigation  lav  for  no  less  than 
63,555  tons  of  com,  imported  in  538  ves- 
sels inadmissible  under  the  navintion 
laws;  bat  it  turns  out  that  the  63,0(ra  tons 
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of  eom  were  in  reality  only  28,000  tons, 
and  the  538  ships  were  only  304,  as  shown 
hy  the  statement  I  now  hold  in  my  hand, 
namely—- 

First  false  Corrected 

Return.  Return. 

England  .        .    201       .  188 

Scotland  .        .     102      .         .  57 

belaad     •        .    235      .        .  59 

Ships  538  Ships  304 

Theee  are  the  tricks  which  continually 
sway  ihe  conduct  of  the  Legislature,  and 
these  are  the  shifts  which  the  free-traders 
have  recourse  to.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Manchester  said, 
''that  the  clamour  for  the  suspension 
of  the  navigation  laws  came  from  this  side 
of  the  House.*'  Why,  I  want  to  know 
what  it  is  that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  do  not  say  ?  The 
only  remarkable  move  that  was  made  on 
this  side  of  the  House  was — that  I 
moTed  that  the  Bill  for  the  further  sus- 
pension of  the  navigation  laws  be  read  a 
seeond  time  that  day  six  months;  that  is  the 
only  move  that  was  made  on  this  side  of 
the  House;  and  then  we  are  gravely  told 
that  the  clamour  came  from  this  side. 
Sir,  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manches- 
ter say,  that  he  condemned  all  legislation 
which  was  carried  by  clamour.  I  always 
thought  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  had 
been  wafted  into  power  and  place  upon  the 
turbid  waters  of  agitation  and  clamour;  and 

I  certainly  never  expected  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  been  obliged  to  run 
away  from  Suffolk,  and  who  had  been  re- 
turned for  Manchester  by  the  agitation  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  would  be  the 
man  to  condemn  clamour  and  agitation,  and 
all  legislation  that  might  arise  therefrom. 

The  learned  Member  for  Bolton  (Dr. 
Bowring)who  made  a  speech  upon  the  navi- 
gation laws,  and  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  repeal  of  them  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shipowners  and  mariners  and 
sailors  of  Great  Britain,  told  us  that  a  lit- 
ik  competition  did  a  great  deal  of  good. 
We  used  to  hear  that  the  free  and  invi- 
giHrating  air  of  competition  and  free  trade 
were  for  the  benefit  of,  and  would  encou- 
rage these  interests;  but  we  have  had  from 
the  learned  Doctor,  in  the  course  of  thi^ 
debate,  a  new  phrase,  and  it  is  the  more 
Talttable  as  it  was  said  in  perfect  sobriety 
and  calmness — ^we  are  now  told  by  this 
great  apostle  of  free  trade,  that  it  is  **  the 
iron  hand  of  competition  we  must  have.'* 

II  ia*  no  longer  the  free  and  invigorating 


air  of  competition,  but  things  are  now  called 
by  their  right  names — the  election  is  now 
over,  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  been  re- 
turned, and  we  now  have  the  truth  told — 
it  is  "the  iron  hand  of  competition" — the 
phrase  is  a  happy  one — **  it  is  the  iron 
hand  of  competition"  that  has  doubled 
the  pauperism  of  the  borough  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  represents,  bringing  it 
from  9,000  in  1846,  to  17,000  in  1848. 
It  is  "the  iron  hand  of  competition  "which 
has  ruined  the  British  colonies,  and  dragged 
down  the  merchants  of  England,  and  the 
home-manufacturing  interests  which  are 
dependent  on  them,  and  has  deprived  them 
of  employment.  It  is  "  the  same  iron 
hand  of  competition,"  which  we  were  told 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  would  reduce  the  price  of  flour  in 
the  borough  of  Stockport,  **  from  nine  far- 
things to  six  farthings  the  pound."  I  do 
not  complain  much  of  that  statement.  He 
has  brought  down  the  price  of  flour,  it  ap- 
pears, at  Stockport,  to  seven  farthings; 
but  he  has  increased  the  paupers  on  the 
parish  from  5,500  to  25,000.  Yes,  he 
who  promised  them  high  wages — he  who 
promised  them  bread — he  who  promised 
them  cheap  bread,  and  told  them  if  they 
could  not  eat  it  all,  they  would  have  so 
much  more  out  of  the  overgrown  wealth  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  sits  there  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  to  be  saved,  or  expended  on 
sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  !  How  have  these 
promises  been  fulfilled?  He  has  so  ground 
down  wages  by  *'  this  iron  hand  of  compe- 
tition," that  there  are  now  25,000  pau- 
pers in  Stockport,  when  formerly,  previous 
to  free  trade,  there  were  only  5,500. 

But  we  had  the  truth  spoken  in  the 
Committee  upstairs,  that  has  been  sit- 
ting, as  you  all  know,  whose  proceedings 
are  reported  to  the  House,  and  amongst 
others  you  will,  no  doubt,  have  read  the 
resolution  which  stands  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  proposed  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  That  Com- 
mittee has,  in  fact,  been  what  the  French 
call  the  Palais  de  la  VeritS.  I  will  do 
the  Committee  the  justice  to  say,  that 
never  were  there  men  who  tried  harder 
to  got  at  the  truth,  and  to  frame  resolu- 
tions upon  their  different  views,  according 
to  the  evidence;  and  these  are  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade  that  were  propounded 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  arc  not  so  dull  but 
that  they  will  easily  be  able  to  ring  the 
changes  upon  sugar  and  corn,  upon  sugar 
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and  manufactures,  upon  sugar  and  British 
shipping,  freights,  and  wages;  and  these 
are  the  doctrines  laid  down,  and  though 
rejected  hy  a  majority  of  the  Committee, 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dartmouth,  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester,  and,  I  need  not  say, 
by  the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  doctrine  is,  that  one  of 
the  effects  of  the  protecting  duties  levied 
upon  foreign  sugars  has  been  to  promote 
undue  competition  for  labour  in  our  colo- 
nies, and  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour.  Of 
course,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  is  put,  and  the 
4th  Resolution  contains  this  expression — 

'*  ThAt  the  lato  iall  in  the  price  of  sugar  has 
already  led  to  a  very  considerable  diminution  in 
the  wages  of  labour ;  that  if  the  protecting  duties 
were  now  to  be  increased,  and  the  price  of  sugar 
artificially  raised,  the  efforts  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
sugar  by  a  reduction  of  wages  would  be  impeded, 
and  wages  would  again  be  rabcd  in  the  colonics.'* 

Though  truth  lends  a  grace  to  the  natural 
deformity  of  the  sentiment,  we  have  here 
the  sentiments  of  the  free-traders  and  po- 
litical economists  laid  bare,  "that  it  is  pro- 
tecting duties  that  raise  the  price  of  the 
produce,  and  the  price  of  produce  creates 
competition  in  labour,  which  raises  the 
woges  of  labour.  Remove  tho  protection, 
and  it  leads  to  dimiimtion  of  the  wages  of 
labour;  increase  again  the  protective  duties, 
raise  the  price  of  the  commodity,  and  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  wages 
of  labour  will  rise."  Now,  let  that  go  forth 
to  tho  country,  and  the  next  time  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  goes  down  to  Man- 
chester— tho  next  time  tho  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  goes  down  to  his  con- 
stituents—  let  each  operative  take  him 
gently  and  tenderly  by  the  button-hole, 
and  ask  him  to  explain  what  difference 
there  is  between  protection  to  sugar  and 
protection  to  corn,  protection  to  the  silk  j 
manufactures,  protection  to  the  woollen 
manufactures,  and  protection  to  the  cot- 
ton manufactures  ?  And  if  he  can  bam- 
boozle the  operatives  again,  the  operatives 
of  this  country  have  not  half  the  sense  for 
which  I  gave  them  credit.  But  what  said 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  in 
his  letter  to  the  electors  of  Stockport  ?  He 
said,  *'  No  one  could  bo  found  so  unblush-  ! 
ing  as  to  say  that  cheap  corn  meant  cheap 
wages."  I  do  remember  tho  time  when 
tho  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon  (Sir  James  Graham)  used  to  say 


cheap  corn  meant  cheap  wages,  and  he  is 
right.  Cheap  com  is  come,  and  have  you 
not  cheap  wages  in  Stockport  and  in  Bol- 
ton ?  Have  you' not  cheap  wages  in  Brad- 
ford —  Bradford,  which,  notwithstanding 
what  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  (Colonel 
Thompson)  who  represents  it  stated  the 
other  evening,  of  its  changing  its  panta- 
loons for  the  silks  of  France,  presents  a 
worse  picture  than  most  others  in  this  dis- 
tressed county  ?  There  you  have  people, 
their  beds  and  chairs  being  taken  from  them, 
and  all  their  comforts  and  superfluities  at 
the  pawnbroker's,  driven  by  penury  and 
starvation  to  desperation,  and  brought  into 
collision  with  the  police  force.  And  how- 
stands  the  case  as  regards  Manchester  f 
In  1846,  there  were  27,000  paupers  in 
Manchester,  and  within  the  last  six  months 
they  have  increased  to  94,000.  Is  this 
then  the  time,  above  all  others,  to  select 
for  proceeding  in  this  headlong  career? 
Are  we  to  make  further  progress  in  free- 
trade  measures  at  a  time  when  We  are  ex- 
periencing the  evil  consequences  df  what 
we  have  already  done  in  that  durection? 
Are  we  to  drive  the  sailors  of  this  country 
to  seek  protection  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  under  a  foreign  flag?  They  tell 
you  in  their  petitions,  "  the  eountry 
that  protects  them,  and  the  flag  that  flies 
over  them,  will  become  their  country  and 
flag,  and  they  will  not  be  likely  to  come 
back  in  the  time  of  war  to  fight  the  battles 
of  a  country  that  neglected  them  in  a  time 
of  peace.''  In  the  same  way  we  shall  lose 
our  shipwrights.  Is  it  a  time  to  discourage 
those  classes,  when  thrones  ate  tottering, 
when  empires  are  dissolved,  when  the 
whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  in  com- 
motion—is this  a  time  to  add  a  new  ingre- 
dient to  the  sufferings  which  disfigure  and 
disgrace  the  land?  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
to  stop,  it  is  now ;  and  I  counsel  the  Go- 
vernment not  for  the  sake  of  these  abstract 
principles,  when  they  do  not  pretend  to 
show  any  greater  good  as  likely  to  arise 
from  them  than  the  cheapening  of  fi*eight8 
by  2s,  6d,  a  ton,  to  pause  before  thej  punue 
this  headlong  course  further.  For  whose 
good  is  it  ?  For  the  good  of  the  foreigner. 
The  free-traders  tell  you  freights  will  not  be 
so  much  lower.  The  free-traders  tell  jou 
there  will  be  an  equalisation  of  freights ; 
that  foreign  freights  will  rise,  and  British 
freights  fall.  But  let  us  profit  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  from  the  same  Com- 
mittee upstairs  I  have  already  quoted.  I 
have  read  to  you  the  free-trade  resdintion 
— ^the  resolution  in  which  the  politioiil  i 
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omista  were  nnanimous;  now  let  me  read 
joa  a  resolution  in  which  the  whole  Com- 
mittee was  nnanimous.  This  was  not  the 
ragges^on  of  any  Protectionist,  hut  was 
ushered  in  under  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Moffatt.  You  will  find  it  stated  in  the 
eighth  resolution,  in  which  we  all  unani- 
mously agreed — 

"  That  a  share  of  the  advantages  of  a  higher 
priee  in  this  market  hy  the  foreign  producer,  is  a 
oonsequence  inseparable  from  the  policy  of  re- 
duced prelection." 

That  I  think  a  great  doctrine  and  a  great 
principle,  and  it  was  unanimously  con- 
curred in  hy  every  Memher  of  a  Committee 
ia  which  there  were  hut  three  Protection- 
ists besides  myself.  I  think  when  this 
broad  principle  is  boldly  set  forth  before 
the  country,  "  that  reduced  profits  will  re- 
duee  the  wages  of  labour,  and  that  reduced 
protection  means  the  transfer  of  a  higher 
price  to  the  foreigner,"  the  country  will 
certainly  open  its  eyes,  and  doubt  whether 
it  is  altogether  wise  to  put  another  great 
interest  of  40,000,000^.  sterling  into  the 
crucible  to  see  what  may  come  up  out  of 
it. 

I  do  not  see  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bolton  in  his  place;  but  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  said,  he  thought  a 
closer  investigation  ought  to  take  place 
into  the  conduct  of  British  sailors,  masters, 
and  mates.  I  think  the  masters  and  mates 
might  be  disposed  to  retort  the  compliment 
upon  the  hon.  and  learned  Doctor,  if  they 
recollected  how  highly  be  was  paid  for  his 
pleasure  trip  to  Germany,  and  were  closely 
to  examine  into  the  value  of  the  fruits  of 
that  misssion.  I  think  they  would  have  a 
right  to  say,  **  We  ought  to  examine  a 
litUe  more  closely  into  the  conduct  and 
efficiency  of  our  diplomatists  before  we  I 
pay  them  and  send  them  upon  their  plea- 1 
sure  enterprises  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
the  State.''  Dr.  Bowring  was  sent  in  1840, 
and  before,  into  different  parts  of  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting 
upon  the  commercial  relations  of  that  coun- 
try with  this  country.  The  other  night  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  warned  us, 
like  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  to  take  the  step  in  time 
before  it  was  too  late;  for,  he  said,  **  if  we 
did  not,  Prussia  might  retaliate.''  Looking 
back  to  the  reports  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Doctor  in  1840,  I  cannot  see  that 
Prussia  has  so  much  right  to  complain  of 
our  conduct  towards  her.  The  learned 
Doctor  then  informed  us  that — 

*<  The  subjects  of  primary  interest  in  the  Ger- 


man States  as  connected  with  their  English  com- 
mercial relations,  are  its  com  and  timber  duties. 
Their  existence  is  the  great  impediment  to  a 
change  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Prussian 
and  German  States,  and  their  removal  or  modifi- 
cation will,  I  am  assured,  bring  about  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  tariffs  of  the  ZoUyereiii, 
which  press  most  heayily  on  British  produce." 

This  was  a  service  for  which  he  was  paid 
just  as  much  as  a  sailor  was  paid  to  reef  a 
topsail  or  heave  up  the  anchor.  The  learn- 
ed Doctor,  writing  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
continues : — 

"  I  am  only  able  to  state  to  your  Lordship  that  I 
have  obtained  official  assurances,  and  they  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  official  reports  of  Her  Mi^'esty's 
Ministers  at  Berlin,  that  the  Prussian  Goyemment 
not  only  consents  but  desires  to  enter  upon  formal 
negotiations,  the  object  of  which  will  be  the  mu- 
tual and  progressiye  lowering  of  the  tariffs  of  both 
countries,  with  a  yiew  to  more  extended  and  bene- 
ficial commercial  intercourse.  The  fidendly  dis- 
position of  the  Prussian  authorities  I  haye  eyery 
reason  to  belieye  most  cordial  and  sincere,  and 
that  our  moying  forward  in  an  earnest  response 
to  meet  such  amicable  purposes  would  be  most 
earnestly  hailed  by  the  most  intelligent  function- 
aries, and  by  the  great  body  of  the  Grerman 
people." 

Just  let  US  see  what  the  Governments  of 
Germany  think  is  the  degree  of  free  trade 
to  which  they  are  entitled  before  they  make 
any  response.  The  learned  Doctor  said — 
"  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  is  not  expect- 
ed by  the  adyocates  of  the  ZoUyerein  that  Great 
Britain  should  admit  foreign  com  duty  free.  A 
moderate  tariff  on  importation  with  a  tendency 
towards  commercial  emancipation,  would  satisfy 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  of  those  who 
desire  the  extension  of  trading  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  '  It  is  not  to  be  expected/  (says 
Osiander,)  *  that  England,  in  her  adyances  to- 
wards a  more  liberal  commercial  system,  should 
by  the  import  of  com  leaye  agriculture  unpro- 
tected. The  most  earnest  adyocates  of  commer- 
cial liberty  would  hardly  expect  to  accomplish 
this  ;  for  independently  of  regard  for  the  agricul- 
tural interest*  the  statesman  would  naturally  de- 
sire that  the  import  of  corn  should  be  made  to 
assist  the  public  reycnues.  The  most  enlightened 
political  economists  are  of  opinion  that  a  duty  of 
65.  or  8s.  per  quarter  would  be  an  ample  security 
to  the  British  grower,  an  opinion  in  which  we 
cordially  concur.'*' 

Evidently  misled  by  the  great  learning  of 
that  great  philosopher  of  whom  I  have  just 
spoken,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel),  in  1842  and  1846,  made  one  of 
those  earnest  moves  in  advance,  and  with- 
out any  reciprocity  treaties  whatever  re- 
duced the  duties  on  timber  and  com,  in 
1842,  quite  equal  to  the  reduction  pro- 
posed— namely,  6$,  or  Ss,  a  quarter. 
What  was  the  result?  Germany  got  all 
she  wanted  without  giving  anything  in 
return.  She  made  no  attempt,  no  step  in 
advance,  gave  no  responsOi  but  forthwith 
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raised  all  her  duties ;  and  what  was  the 
language  held  to  Prussia  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  the  year  followiu  g  ?  Lord  Aberdeen, 
on  learning  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Prussian  Government  to  raise  the  duties  on 
British  iron  and  mousseline  de  laines,  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Lord  West- 
moreland : — 

"  Foreign  Office,  June  28,  1842. 

"  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment,  relying  upon  the 
.language  recently  used  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  certain  additional  duties 
which  it  was  reported  were  to  be  imposed  by  the 
German  League  upon  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  are  unwilling  to  give  credence  to  the  report 
referred  to  in  tliese  communications.  If,  how- 
ever, their  expectations  should  be  disappointed,  it 
will  be  with  deep  regret  that  they  will  leaiii  the 
intention  of  Prussia  to  adopt  measures  so  opposite 
to  the  enlightened  principles  which  she  has  con- 
stantly professed.  Uer  Majesty's  Government  are 
most  unwilling  to  enter  upon  a  war  of  tariffs,  and 
have  given  proof  of  their  desire  to  extend  and  im- 
prove their  commercial  intercourse  with  all  na- 
tions. 

"  But  if  their  endeavours  in  this  respect  meet 
with  no  reciprocity,  and  only  lead  to  increased  re- 
strictions, it  may  then  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  British  Government  to  have  recourse  to  reta- 
liatory measures,  and  eycn  to  revise  those  portions 
of  the  new  tariff  framed  in  a  spirit  of  liberality 
which  appears  to  be  so  little  appreciated." 

Sir,  that  was  language  which  became  a 
British  Minister  bent  on  taking  care  of  the 
interests  of  his  country,  Did  he,  in  1843, 
hold  the  language  of  pusillanimity  ?  Did  he 
say  if  Prussia  threatens  we  must  give  in 
for  fear  of  consequences?  No,  he  said  if 
Prussia  has  deceived  us,  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bolton  has  misinform- 
ed us,  if  our  Commissioner  has  misled  us, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  retaliatory  mea- 
sures. That,  however,  is  not  the  policy 
now  pursued,  for  the  more  exacting  Prussia 
became,  the  more  disposed  we  showed  our- 
selves to  surrender.  If,  however,  as  my 
lion.  Friend  the  Member  for  Whitehaven 
(Mr.  Hildyard)  well  showed  the  other  night, 
you  can  injure  Prussian  shipping  four  to 
one  more  than  she  can  injure  you,  if  Prus- 
sia dares  to  threaten,  and  now  too  that  she 
has  invaded  territories  which  by  treaty 
England  is  bound  to  defend,  is  this  the 
time  for  England  to  cringe  and  crouch  to 
her  dictates  ? 

Sir,  I  do  not  undervalue  the  power  of 
America.  I  know  her  rising  greatness; 
but  you  have  already  given  her  a  great 
share  of  your  colonial  trade,  for  which  she 
has  given  you  nothing  in  return.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  says,  we  ought 
to  have  bargained  for  her  coasting  trade. 
Why,  we  cannot  keep  our  intercolonial 


trade   against   her;    what   chance,   then, 
have  we  against  her  on  her  own  coasts  ? 
Don't  imagine  that  the  United  States  will 
take  away  the  coasting  trade  from  us,  or 
that  we  can  take  hers  from  her;  but,  inos-  %y, 
much  as  they  have  got  between  fourfold  ^ 
and  fivefold  their  due  proportion  of  our 
colonial    trade,    if   you    now  repeal  the 
navigation  laws,    you   will   deeply  injure 
our  shipping  interest  in   their  trade  with 
the   colonies,    and    also    the   interest   of 
our   fisheries.      We    should    say  to    the 
United    States,    **  Your    trade    with    us 
and   the    colonies    amounts  to  1,400,000 
tons,   whilst  our  ti*ade  with  you  is  only 
800,000   tons;    take    care  what  you  do 
by  any  measures   of   restriction,  for  re- 
collect  that  we  take  your   eotton,  your 
corn,  your  flour,  and  your  rice  free;  that 
if  we  put  a  high  duty  for  revenue  pur- 
poses  on   your  tobacco,  we   give  you  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade.     It  is  no  injustice 
to  you,  because  we  forbid  tobacco  to  be 
grown  in  this  country,  and  no  duty  b  im- 
posed upon  your  tobacco  that  is  not  placed 
equally  upon  that  grown  in  our  own  colo- 
nies.    We  take  all  your  produce,  and  yet 
you  do  not  let  in  our  manufactures,  but 
are  now  levying  a  duty  of  26  per  cent  upon 
them.     Allow  us  free  imports  before  yon 
ask  us  to  give  you  free  trade  with  oar  co- 
lonies.''    Then  there  is  the  trade  with 
Cuba.    At  present  the  carrying  trade  with 
Cuba  is  confined  to  British  ships,  and  the 
ships  of  Cuba  and  Spain;    but  if  we  let 
the  United  States  into  that  trade,  how  will 
the  matter  stand  ?    British  ships  have  noir 
virtually  a  monopoly,  for  they  carried  aeren- 
eighths  of  the  sugar  from  Cuba  to  this 
country;    but    the   United   States  would 
then  get  it  into  their  own  hands.     Recol- 
lect that  Cuba  depends  for  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  lumber  upon  the  United  States, 
and  you  have  made  no  treaty  with  Spain 
enabling  your  ships  which  may  bring  away 
sugar  from  Spain  or  Porto  Rico  to  carry 
the  lumber  and  provisions  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies.    Now, 
if  your  ships  go  to  fetch  sugar  from  Cuba, 
they  must  go  out  in  ballast,  because  the 
colony  is  supplied  with  all  it  requires  in 
the  shape  of  provisions  and  manufactures 
by  America,  and  therefore  the  American 
vessels    would   have  a  double  freight,  or 
a  freight  two  ways,  *whilst  British   ships 
would  only  have  a  freight  for  the  single 
voyage;  and  therefore  what  chance  would 
there  be  on  the  part  of  England  of  suc- 
cess in  the  carrying  trade,  if  she  were 
placed    in    open    competition    with    the 
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United  States  in  the  trade  with  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico?  None  whatever.  The 
rates  of  freight  from  those  colonies  would 
in  such  a  case  be  lowered  far  beyond  those 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  and  thus  the 
competing  system  would  touch  us  most 
keenly.  Sir,  I  have  heard  no  argument  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  concerning  the 
fate  and  prospects  or  interests  of  those 
226,000  seamen  in  the  prime  of  life  who 
represent  a  population,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  nearly  equal  to  those  engaged  in 
the  cotton  trade  of  this  country.  1  want 
to  know  what  is  to  become  of  them  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  quoted  a  petition  from  Manches- 
ter, which  said — 

"  That  ships  did  not  make  commerce  ;  that  ma- 
mifrotiirefl  made  ships ;  that  the  trade  of  this 
eoQutry  is  not  indebted  to  her  shipping  for  her 
msaufiictures.'' 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say 
that  shipping  can  flourish  without  manu- 
factures; I  think  that  manufactures  and 
commerce  are  so  closely  bound  up  together 
that  neither  can  flourish  unless  the  other 
prospers.  But,  Sir,  I  want  to  know  what 
the  Manchester  manufacturer  would  do  if 
we  had  no  ships  ?  How  would  he  get  his 
cotton  if  there  were  no  ships  ?  If  cotton 
manufactures  created  shipping,  how  were 
America  and  India  discovered  ?  I  think, 
therefore,  that  those  Manchester  manufac- 
turers— that  those  Manchester  millowncrs 
who  signed  this  petition — ^have,  by  asking 
for  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  greatly 
overlooked  their  own  interests,  and  great- 
ly exaggerated  their  own  importance  over 
those  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade  of  this 
country.  I  think.  Sir,  that  now  is  the 
time  above  all  others  when  we  should 
foster  the  commercial  marine  of  England. 
Not  because  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
that  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  would 
for  the  purposes  of  to-morrow  strip  our 
mercantile  navy  of  all  its  power  and  utility 
in  manning  the  Royal  Navy;  but  because 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  effect  in  a  few 
years  would  be  to  diminish  that  mercantile 
navy  which  has  always  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  chief  support  of  the 
Royal  marine. 

In  giving  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  last  year.  Sir  James 
Stirling  said  that  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  Royal  naval  force  was 
furnished  by  the  merchant  service.  No 
doubt  that  may  be  the  case  in  time  of 
peace,  but  in  time  of  war  the  fact  stands 
in  a  diifcrent  position;   and  I  think  the 


gallant  officer  was  mistaken  in  the  view 
he  took  of  it.  Because,  Sir,  it  seems, 
by  official  returns,  that  of  22,000  sea- 
men entered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Royal  Navy  during  the  last  ten  years, 
from  the  merchant  service,  7,000  had 
been  in  the  Royal  Navy  before;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  had  not  originally 
learned  their  business  in  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  if  it  did  it  would  still  follow 
that  two-fifths  of  the  Royal  Naval  force 
are  still  in  these  times  of  peace  provided 
from  the  merchant  service.  Sir  James 
Stirling  proposed  that  we  should  have  a 
great  peace  .establishment  of  40,000  able 
seamen,  exclusive  of  landsmen  and  ma- 
rines, which  could  be  extended  by  lands- 
men and  marines,  in  the  time  of  need,  to 
what  we  had  in  1811,  a  force  of  120,000 
seamen  and  25,000  marines ;  but  I  wish 
to  know  whether  the  House  is  prepared-— 
whether  the  free-traders,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  York,  and 
his  Colleagues,  who  are  for  reducing 
17,000,000^.  a  year  in  the  military  and 
naval  expenditure  of  the  country,  are  pre- 
pared— if  the  navigation  laws  were  repeal- 
ed, to  increase  the  naval  force  of  this  coun- 
try to  40,000  able  seamen,  because,  if  they 
are,  they  must  also  be  prepared  to  add 
some  4,000,000^.  or  5,000,000^.  to  the 
estimates.  Well,  then,  unless  we  hear  from 
Her  Majesty  *s  Ministers — and  none  has  yet 
attempted  to  show  how  the  Navy  is  to  be  re- 
cruited— it  appears  to  be  an  act  of  rashness 
and  insanity  at  such  a  moment  to  weaken 
the  mercantile  arm  of  the  country.  Not  that 
I  am  one  who  fears  for  this  country.  I  have 
as  much  confidence  in  the  vigour,  energy, 
and  gallantry  of  her  defenders  as  any 
other  man  can  have,  and  when  the  struggle 
comes,  I  will  not,  for  one,  believe  that  they 
ever  will  be  found  wanting  ;  but  if  we  are 
not  to  be  found  wanting  for  the  struggle, 
we  must  be  found  prepared  for  the  emer- 
gency. The  great  security  for  peace  is 
gi-eat  providence  for  war;  and  the  great- 
est providence  for  that,  with  our  insular 
position  and  our  extended  colonies,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  miles  apart,  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  the  strength  and  attachment 
of  our  seamen  to  their  native  country;  but  if 
**  the  iron  hand  of  competition ''  is  to  be  put 
upon  them,  and  they  are  to  be  ground  down 
to  cheaper  wages — if  the  l^lb.  of  beef  and 
pork  is  to  be  exchanged  for  the  Jib.,  the 
rations  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians — if  they 
are  to  have  black  bread  instead  of  whoaten 
— if  they  are  to  be  driven  from  their  homes 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  countries—- 
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then,  indeed,  I  shall  fear  for  my  coun- 
try. 

**  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself.'* 

But  if  we  discourage  and  dishearten  our 
seamen  —  injure  them  in  their  pockets, 
wound  them  in  their  feelings,  and  show 
them  that  in  time  of  peace  we  are  indif- 
ferent about  and  careless  of  them — shall 
we  be  able  to  press  them  into  our  service 
in  the  day  of  difficulty  and  danger?  I 
fear  not.  Sir;  but  let  us  cherish  our  brave 
seamen ;  show  them  that  alike  in  peace 
and  in  war  we  will  provide  for  them ;  that 
we  scorn  to  weigh  in  the  balance  with  the 
comforts,  the  prosperity,  and  happiness  of 
our  gallant  defenders  the  miserable  saying 
of  28,  6d,  a  ton  upon  our  shipping,  and  the 
one-eighteenth  part  of  a  farthing  per  pound 
on  our  sugar  and  coffee,  and  then  we  may 
again,  as  heretofore,  boldly  challenge  and 
safely  defy  all  the  nations  of  the  earth : — 

"  Come  then,  ye  nations, 
Shroud  old  Ocean  with  your  hostile  sails ; 
By  her  own  sons  defended  and  heloved, 
England  shall  stand  unshaken  and  secure, 
And  only  Ml  when  time  itself  expires." 

Mr.  HUME  would  not  follow  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  over  the  long 
course  of  arguments  which  he  had  brought 
before  the  House;  but  he  was  anxious,  be- 
fore this  question  was  decided,  to  offer  a 
few  remarks,  and  give  expression  to  opin- 
ions altogether  different  ft'om  those  of  the 
nl[>ble  Lord.  He  believed  he  should  be  able 
satisfactorily  to  show  in  a  few  minutes  that 
the  object  of  those  who  advocated  the  re- 
peal of  the  navigation  laws  was  by  no 
means  to  destroy  the  Navy  or  commercial 
marine  of  this  country,  but  the  reverse. 
There  was  no  man  in  that  House,  not  ex- 
cepting the  noble  Lord  himself,  who  was 
more  anxious  than  he  was  to  see  that  Navy 
and  commercial  marine  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity; and  he  would  venture  to  say  that, 
long  before  the  noble  Lord  raised  his  voice 
in  favour  of  our  marine,  his  (Mr.  Hume's) 
opinion  stood  recorded  as  to  the  injustice 
which  the  Legislature  had  inflicted  on  that 
department  of  our  commerce.  And  it  was 
on  that  gp-ound  that  he  wished  to  bring 
back  the  House  to  the  subject  really  before 
it;  for  the  noble  Lord  had  introduced 
topics  altogether  foreign  to  the  question 
then  under  discussion.  He  would  not  enter 
into  a  controversy  with  the  noble  Lord  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Westbury  (Mr. 
Wilson),  or  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 


the  Member  for  Bolton  (Dr.  Bowring). 
But  he  would  say  this  much,  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  made  better  use  of  the 
facts  brought  forward  by  those  two  hon. 
Gentlemen,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  have  committed 
himself  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had,  as 
to  the  reports  and  opinions  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  The  noble  Lord  had  dwelt 
on  the  conduct  of  Prussia;  but  the  Prus- 
sians had  shown  their  sincerity  in  favour 
of  a  more  unrestricted  trade  with  this 
country  ever  since  1817.  The  correspon- 
dence between  the  Prussian  Minister  and 
Mr.  Canning  had  been  invariably  in  favour 
of  reducing  the  restrictions  that  pressed  on 
the  trade  between  Prussia  and  this  coun- 
try; but  when  the  Prussian  Minister  called 
on  Mr.  Canning,  and  said  that  his  Govern- 
ment were  willing  to  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  whole  trade  between 
the  two  countries  should  be  made  com- 
pletely free,  or  a  duty  imposed  only  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  what  was  Mr.  Can- 
ning's answer?  He  said  that,  notwith- 
standing any  reductions  Prussia  might 
make,  England  never  would  consent  to  re- 
peal her  corn  laws,  as  they  were  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  this  country.  There  the  correspond 
denco  closed,  and  Prussia  was  obligeif,  in 
self-defence,  to  retaliate,  until  she  forced 
England  to  yield,  and  to  abandon  the  re- 
strictions that  she  had  imposed.  The  noble 
Lord  would  find,  therefore,  that  if  at  that 
time  the  landed  interests  had  consented  to 
meet  the  views  of  Prussia,  and  if  they  had 
been  wise  enough  to  have  agreed  to  a  per- 
manent duty  of  six  or  eight  shiUmgs  a 
quarter  on  com,  there  was  scarcely  a  doubt 
but  that  the  opponents  of  the  com  laws 
would  hardly,  at  this  time,  have  efifidcted 
their  repeal.  And  ought  not  the  noble 
Lord  to  take  that  as  a  lesson  which  taught 
him  to  alter  his  course  on  this  question  ? 
But  it  really  appeared  that  all  lessons  of 
experience  were  lost  upon  those  who  held 
the  arguments  of  the  noble  Lord.  They 
considered  that  nobody  had  a  right  to  urge 
complaints  and  just  demands  but  England* 
What  right  had  we  to  lay  down  the  law 
exclusively  on  such  questions  as  these? 
The  noble  Lord  had  talked  of  the  *'  iron 
hand  of  competition."  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  would  ask,  what  right  had  we  to 
lay  down  the  iron  rule  that  we  should  act 
as  we  pleased  with  regard  to  other  coun- 
tries? We  were  not  in  a  condition  justly  to 
do  so.  No  treaty  could  exist  or  ought  to 
exist  between  us  and  the  European  world, 
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or  with  America,  but  that  whiob  was  mu- 
tually beneficial  and  advantageous;  and 
did  our  experience  warrant  us  in  affirming 
that  the  rule  which  we  had  hitherto  laid 
down  eould  possibly  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinne?  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  noble 
Lord  appeal  to  the  House  and  to  Her  Ma- 
jef^'B  Ministers,  and  exclaim,  '*  Don't 
BUlko  this  immense  change  which  you  are 
now  ffoing  to  make."  Why,  they  had 
already,  in  1815,  made  a  great  change 
m  the  navigation  laws  with  regard  to 
Amerioa.  They  had  made  still  further 
ohauev  in  1820,  1824,  and  1826.  Why, 
tiM{|r  jiad  almost  repealed  half  of  these  na- 
T^giilion  laws  already.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  making  "  a  great  change,*'  they  would, 
if  Aoy  adopted  the  present  proposal,  only 
nnoTO  a  little  of  the  detail,  as  he  might 
mji  it»  of  *  that  obnoxious  system,  the  navi- 
gadon  laws,  in  order  to  do  away  with  a 
noat  deal  of  discontent  with  respect  to 
Aaoit  and  to  give  the  country  the  full  be- 
BoAi  which  it  must  derive  from  repeal 
of  those  laws.  The  noble  Lord  had  asked, 
<f  If  this  the  time  to  make  the  change 
which  you  propose?  '*  His  (Mr.  Hume's) 
answer  was,  '*  It  is  the  time."  The  noble 
Lord  had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
House  and  the  country  that  the  free-trade 
measures  which  had  been  already  passed, 
had  produced  the  distress  that  had  recently 
happened  in  this  country.  But  he  (Mr. 
Hnme)  could  point  out  to  the  noble  Lord 
poriods  when  the  distress  in  this  country 
was  much  greater  than  at  present,  not- 
Withstanding  we  had,  in  the  same  periods 
Ao  com  laws,  and  other  monopolies,  in 
foil  force.  In  1816  those  laws  existed  un- 
toochod,  and  yet  there  prevailed  in  that 
▼orj  year  greater  distress  than  he  had 
ovor  seen,  either  before  or  since;  and  the 
noble  Lord  might  as  well  (and  he  believed 
with  more  reason)  attribute  the  distress 
which  prevailed  ^t  that  time  to  those  laws, 
as  the  present  distress  to  the  operation 
<rf  the  late  free-trade  measures.  The  truth 
was,  the  late  free-trade  measures  had  not 
yot  had  time  to  operate.  We  had  not  free 
trade  yet  carried  out  to  the  full  extent 
which  he  desired.  We  had  a  great  many 
hnpediments  yet  to  remove;  but  he  believ- 
ed that  the  removal  of  commercial  restric- 
tions effected  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  had  placed  this 
country  in  a  situation  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  calamities  of  1816;  and  he 
believed  that  the  distress  at  present  exist- 
ing would  have  been  much  aggravated  if 
those  restrictions  had  not  been  abolished. 


It  was  on  these  grounds,  therefore,  that  ho 
(Mr.  Hume)  advocated  the  entire  repeal 
of  those  laws  which  had  hitherto  im- 
peded exchanges  between  this  and  other 
countries.  The  noble  Lord  spoke  as  if  he 
were  the  only  true  advocate  of  the  com^i 
mercial  interests  of  this'  country.  Why, 
could  any  man  convince  him  that  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  impediments  in  the  way  of 
exchange  between  country  and  country, 
was  not  to  diminish  commercial  transac- 
tions ?  Would  the  noble  Lord  undertake 
to  prove  that  the  impediments  which  the 
Legislature  placed  upon  those  exchanges, 
were  not,  in  fact,  in  the  language  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  late  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Gibson),  direct 
injuries  upon  the  community  at  large  ? 
Such  impediments  operated  as  checks  upon 
commerce ;  they  prevented  employment, 
and  diminished  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Was  it  then  really  fair  for 
the  noble  Lord  and  those  who  adopted  his 
arguments  to  attribute  the  present  distress 
to  the  late  measure  of  free  trade  ?  The 
noble  Lord  had  appealed  to  the  free-traders, 
and  said,  •*  Will  you  destroy  this,  and  will 
you  destroy  that;  will  you  destroy  the 
commercial  marine?*'  His  answer  was, 
**No,  we  will  not  destroy  it;  we  will  in- 
crease it.'*  And  that  such  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws 
he  was  perfectly  convinced.  Nothing  ap- 
peared more  evident  to  him  than  this,  that, 
if  the  navigation  laws  had  not  existed,  our 
commerce  and  commercial  marine  would 
have  been  much  greater  than  they  now 
were.  He  was  confident  that  those  laws 
had  impeded  their  increase.  He  would 
not  then  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  noble 
Lord  with  regard  to  figures,  on  which  the 
noble  Lord  differed  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Gibson)  and  Mr.  Porter;  but 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  the  charges 
of  falsity  against  Mr.  Porter's  figures  were 
altogether  groundless.  He  paid  attention 
to  them  whilst  serving  on  the  Navigation 
Laws  Committee,  and  he  had  looked  into 
them  on  subsequent  occasions.  He  told 
Mr.  Porter  that  insinuations  had  been 
made  in  certain  quarters  that  those  figures 
had  been  got  up  improperly  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  wished  to  as- 
certain whether  such  was  the  fact.  Mr. 
Porter  replied  that  the  charges  were  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  He  believed 
that  Mr.  Porter's  figures  and  the  Commit- 
tee's report  were  perfectly  correct.  He 
would  as  soon  trust  Mr.  Porter's  statements 
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as  any  man's  in  the  Government  service. 
The  noble  Lord,  then,  was  not  acting 
fairly  when  he  based  his  arguments  on  the 
assumption  that  all  these  statements  and 
reports  were  mere  fictions,  got  np  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  views  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  did  not,  therefore,  see  any- 
thing in  the  argument  which  he  had  made 
upon  his  mistaken  supposition.  The  noble 
Lord  had  asked  for  what  purpose  it  was 
that  they  were  now  about  to  make  this 
proposed  change  ?  Why,  it  was  that  they 
might  be  consistent  with  the  free-trade 
principles  which  they  had  already  adopted 
on  other  questions;  it  was  that  they  might 
strike  off  the  fetters  that  bound  down  our 
commerce  with  the  whole  world.  Free 
trade  could  not  exist  where  navigation 
laws  existed.  It  was  really  a  matter  of 
duty,  consistency,  and  principle,  that  they 
should  abolish  those  laws  which  impeded 
and  checked  the  growth  of  that  commerce 
which  they  all  seemed  anxious  to  promote. 
Now,  with  regard  to  their  fisheries,  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  dwelt  so  forcibly  upon, 
what  were  the  facts  ?  The  noble  Lord 
had  said  that  there  were  at  one  time  700 
British  ships  belonging  the  South  Sea 
fishery.  [Lord  G.  Bentinck  :  I  stated 
the  number  to  have  been  atone  time  726.] 
Did  the  noble  Lord  know  that  in  1834,  his 
Friend  Mr.  George  Frederick  Young,  who 
had  been  then  a  Member  of  that  House, 
and  who  had  so  prominently  come  forward 
with  evidence  on  this  question,  gave  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  matter  ?  did  the  noble 
Lord  know  what  were  Mr.  Young's  views 
as  to  the  decline  of  the  South  Sea  trade  ? 
Would  the  noble  Lord  take  Mr.  Young's 
testimony  of  the  causes  which  then  exited, 
tending  to  the  depression  of  that  trade  ? 
Mr.  Young,  in  moving  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1834,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal 
the  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Act,  entered 
into  a  statement  of  the  grievances  of  which 
the  British  shipowner  had  to  complain. 
Mr.  Young,'  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  shipbuilding,  said,  on  that  occasion, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties 
which  were  paid  on  'every  article  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  ship  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, none  of  which  attached  to  those  arti- 
cles in  other  nations,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  British  shipholder,  unprotected,  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreigner.  There  was  no 
one  in,  that  House  more  anxious  than  he 
was  to  remove  the  burdens  on  the  shipping 
interests  which  still  remained;  but  he 
thought  that  they  had  a  right  to. complain 
of  those  who  now  put  themselves  forward 


as  the  friends  of  the  British  shipowner  for 
the  course  that  they  had  taken  on  former 
occasions.  When  Lord  Al thorp,  in  1833, 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  removing  the  duty  on 
timber  used  in  shipbuilding,  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  party  actually  rejected  the  Motion, 
and  compelled  the  Ministry  of  the  day  to 
give  up  a  measure  which  he  believed  would 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
results  to  the  shipping  interests  of  this 
country.  And  yet  that  very  party  had 
now  the  effrontery  to  say  that  the  advo- 
cates of  free  traide  sought  to  injure  the 
mercantile  marine,  whereas  they  had  them- 
selves sacrificed  that  interest,  and  injured 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  But  did  he  rest  his  view  on 
that  ground  alone?  He  recollected  having 
heard  Mr.  Young  state,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  he  before  alluded,  that  foreign  ships 
could  victual  from  40  to  50  per  cent  less 
than  British  ships,  amounting  to  from  9  to 
15  per  cent  on  the  expense  of  the  whole 
voyage.  Mr.  Young  called  npon  them 
either  to  repeal  the  Navigation  Acts  and 
the  Registry  Acts,  and  to  leave  them  to 
build  and  navigate  their  ships  as  cheaply 
as  they  could,  or  else  to  give  them  a  pro- 
tection equal  to  the  disqualification  im-  ' 
posed  upon  them.  He  agreed  fully  in  all 
that  Mr.  Young  had  said  about  the  burdens 
on  shipowners,  but  he  differed  from  that 
gentleman  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  employed. 
Mr.  Young  was  for  repealing  the  Act  under 
which  the  reciprocity  treaties  had  been  en- 
tered into;  but  he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  not 
agree  in  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  For  hia 
part,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  how 
their  commercial  marine  had  been  so  long 
able  to  bear  up  against  the. injuries  im- 
posed by  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  re- 
strictions of  which  the  shipping  intereata 
so  justly  complained.  Of  the  various  griev- 
ances which  Mr.  Young  had  quoted  in 
1834,  the  principal  that  still  remained  wAs 
that  relating  to  the  manning  of  ships;  but 
even  in  that  respect  it  should  be  recoUeeted 
that  the  men  were  paid  higher  wages  in 
America  than  in  this  country,  and  that,  as 
far  the  United  States  were  concerned, 
England  had  the  advantage  in  this  parti- 
cular. As  to  the  building  of  ships,  thej 
had  it  in  evidence  before  the  Committee 
that  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  were 
obHged  to  come  over  to  England  for 
numerous  articles  used  in  the  construction 
of  vessels.  And  as  the  duty  was  now  taken 
off  hemp,  iron,  tar,  copper,  ropes,  sails, 
anchors,  and  other  articles,  which  had  to 
pay  duty  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Young  bad 
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made  his  statement  in  1834,  there  could 
be  DO  doubt  but  that  the  British  shipbuilder 
would  be  able  to  compete  with  the  ship- 
boikler  of  any  part  of  the  world.  He  would 
■ay,  let  English  shipowners  and  English 
capital  baTO  the  advantage  of  the  material 
wherewith  to  work;  and  was  there  a  man 
who  heard  him  who  could  say  that  ships 
eould  be  made  up  cheaper  in  any  part  of 
tb^  world  than  in  this  country  ?  The  ten 
gnevances  stated  by  the  shipowners  in 
1834,  were  directed  against  the  Recipro- 
tAtj  Acts  ;  but  since  that  period,  all  the 
complaints  then  made  had  been  removed. 
Be  wished  to  know,  therefore,  what  it  was 
tbey  now  wanted  ?  As  he  gathered  from 
4he  speeches  of  their  organs  in  that  Ilouse, 
ibey  wanted  a  monopoly  of  trade:  they 
wished  to  prevent  foreign  ships  coming 
into  eompetition  with  theirs.  This  was 
impossible  under  a  system  of  free  trade. 
Already  had  it  been  determined  that  fo- 
ragn  manufactures  should  be  brought  into 
competition  with  our  own ;  and  upon  what 
principle  of  reason  or  justice  could  the 
House  refuse  now  to  cheapen  freights? 
The  rate  of  carriage  was  of  more  impor- 
tance to  English  manufacturers  than  to 
the  subjects  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  because  we  imported  the  greatest 
quantity  of  raw  materials.  H^e  would  put 
it  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  con- 
tended for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
system,  whether  it  was  not  of  great  impor- 
tance to  have  the  price  of  raw  mateiials 
for  manufactures  cheapened  ?  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  it;  and  it  was  on  this 
ground  he  contended  that  the  shipowners, 
who  insisted  upon  retaining  the  navigation 
laws  instead  of  seeking  to  promote  the 
wel^re  of  the  country,  were  seeking  to 
imporerish  it  for  their  own  profit.  He 
firmly  believed  that  if  these  laws  had  been 
removed  in  the  year  1815,  there  would 
have  been  a  progressive  increase  in  our 
shipping  to  a  much  greater  amount  than 
had  taken  place,  and  that  its  owners  would 
have  been  far  more  prosperous  than  they 
were;  and  he  likewise  firmly  believed  that 
a  better  time  could  not  have  been  chosen 
than  the  present  for  adopting  this  policy 
••  part  of  the  great  system  of  free  trade. 
Various  objections,  however,  were  urged, 
none  of  which  had,  in  his  mind,  the  least 
aoundness.  Amongst  them  it  was  alleged 
that  Sir  James  Stirling  had  given  his  evi- 
dence hastily.  He  denied  that  allegation. 
He  believed  Sir  .Tames  Stirling's  opinions 
were  based  upon  mature  reflection — that 
they  would  be  found  correct,  and  impossible 
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to  be  shaken.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  so 
far  from  the  navigation  laws  tending  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  seamen  for  the  Navy, 
they  had  actually  rendered  them  more 
scarce  ?  Was  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the 
apprenticeship  system  had  thrown  men 
from  our  shores  just  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  of  most  value  ?  Then  with  regard 
to  the  loss  of  the  South  Sea  fisheries,  the 
facility  with  which  the  Americans  had  ob- 
tained that  trade  had  arisen  partly  from  the 
distance  and  partly  from  the  operation  of  our 
own  legislation ;  but  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  if  these  laws  were  repealed, 
our  Australian  Colonies  would  very  soon 
take  from  the  United  States  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  trade.  So  far  as  the  experi- 
ments had  yet  been  made,  they  had  been 
successful.  On  these  grounds  he  called 
upon  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  asked  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  navigation  laws,  to 
act  upon  their  own  principles,  as  enun- 
ciated in  1834.  Let  them  join  with  his 
(Mr.  Hume's)  side  of  the  House,  in  urging 
their  repeal,  and  in  pressing  upon  the  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  of  removing  every 
burden  upon  British  ships  to  which  foreign 
vessels  were  not  liable. 

Admiral  BOWLES  :  It  is  always  with 
reluctance  that  I  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House ;  but  I  trust  I  may  ask  for  their 
indulgence  on  the  present  occasion,  which 
is  of  too  much  importance  to  justify  an  of- 
ficer of  my  rank  in  contenting  himself  with 
a  merely  silent  vote :  and  differing,  as  I 
do,  from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  is 
my  duty  to  state  my  opinion  to  them  hon- 
estly and  fairly.  I  believe.  Sir,  I  shall 
best  consult  the  wishes  and  convenience  of 
th.e»House  by  confining  my  observations  to 
the  naval  part  of  the  question,  avoiding  as 
far  as  may  bo  possible  a  repetition  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  already  urged 
during  this  protracted  debate,  and  address- 
ing myself  to  the  main  question,  namely, 
the  effect  which  the  proposed  changes 
will  have  on  our  maritime  superiority,  and 
on  the  supply  of  seamen  for  the  Royal 
Navy  during  war,  or  on  any  sudden  emer- 
gency when  this  calamity  may  be  averted 
by  a  rapid  display  of  force.  But,  Sir,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  this  without  pausing 
for  a  moment  to  ask  the  reason  why 
measures  of  this  extreme  importance  are 
thus  urgently  pressed  forward  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  Session,  and  when  an  in- 
quiry, left  unfinished  last  year  by  this 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
If  ller  Majesty's  Ministers  have  no  inten- 
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tion  of  doing  more  than  to  place  their  plan 
before  the  country  for  consideration  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  my  objection  to 
going  into  Committee  would  be  very  mate- 
rially diminished.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
many  improvements  and  modifications  of 
our  present  system  have  become  neces- 
sary, and  more  especially  with  respect  to 
our  colonies;  but  what  I  most  dread  is, 
any  rash  and  hasty  legislation  at  so  criti- 
cal a  period ;  for  most  critical  I  cannot  but 
consider  it,  notwithstanding  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxford 
University,  when  the  whole  world  is  con- 
vulsed around  us,  and  we  know  so  little 
what  another  month  may  bring  forth  ;  and 
I  consider  those  as  incurring  a  most  fearful 
responsibility  who  add,  at  such  a  moment, 
to  the  distress  and  dissatisfaction  alreadv 
too  prevalent,  and  give  an  additional  shock 
to  public  confidence  by  alarming  great  and 
important  interests.  Let  me.  Sir,  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  similar  course  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  not  two  years 
since.  Anxious,  apparently,  to  outstrip 
their  predecessors  in  the  race  of  liberality, 
they  rashly  brought  forward  those  mea- 
sures which  have  proved  so  destructive  to 
our  West  Indian  colonies,  and  of  which 
the  results  are  so  well  described  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  recently  laid  on  the 
table.  All  our  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  have  been  rendered  abortive, 
and  the  negro  population,  which  we  had 
hoped  to  christianise  and  civilise,  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  relapsing  into  hea- 
thenism and  barbarism,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  all  the  means  of  education  and  religious 
instruction.  And  yet.  Sir,  what  sanguine 
predictions  were  hazarded  in  1846  with 
respect  to  these  measures  !  Let  me  read 
two  very  short  extracts  from  speeches  of 
that  period,  and  then  ask  the  House  to 
pause  before  they  again  rely  on  oracles 
BO  signally  deceptive.  Lord  J.  Russell 
said — 

"  Impelled  by  energy,  and  invigorated  by  the 
spirit  of  ireedom  in  commercial  transactions,  my 
belief  is  that  the  colonists  will  gain  and  not  suffer 
by  this  great  change  in  our  policy.  I  belieye 
that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  will  be  itself  ad- 
vanced to  8  greater  extent  when  the  colonists 
know  that  they  must  compete  in  the  market  of 
the  mother  country  with  the  productions  of  other 
nations." 

Sir  C.  Wood  said— 

"  I  believe  they  will  ultimately  triumph  in  the 
great  experiment  which  wc  are  about  to  try. 
With  all  that  skill,  cner^ry,  and  power,  which  be- 
long to  the  merchants  and  planters  of  those  colo- 
nies, it  will  be  a  measure  of  benefit,  and  not  of 


injury.  To  all  others — the  merchants  and  manu- 
&cturers  of  this  country — I  entertain  Baii|[ui]M 
hopes  it  will  be  most  beneficial,  and  mor«  eBp»> 
oially  to  the  shipowners,  to  whom  it  will  be  most 
advantageous." 

But,  Sir,  I  will,  as  I  promised,  avoid  en- 
larging  further  on  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion,  and  confine  my  remaining  observa- 
tiouB  to  the  probable  effects  of  theso 
changes  on  our  national  Navy ;  and  here  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  deolare  my  own  decided 
opinion  that  the  two  marines  are  insepa- 
rably and  indissolubly  nnited  —  that  they 
must  stand  and  fall  together — >and  that 
any  measure  which  may  impair  or  injure 
the  one,  will  equally  affect  the  other. 
Where  can  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  seamen 
be  found  to  fit  out  and  fight  our  fleets  ex* 
cept  in  our  mercantile  marine  ?  Even 
during  peace  a  perpetual  interohange  of 
men  is  going  on  between  the  two  servioes, 
to  their  mutual  advantage;  and,  notwith- 
standing my  regard  and  respeot  for  Sir  J. 
Stirling,  I  cannot  but  say,  after  the  i^ 
peals  that  have  been  made  to  his  opinions 
and  authority,  that  scarcely  a  second  af*> 
ficer  in  the  Navy  could  have  been  found  to 
corroborate  them;  and  when  it  is  consid* 
ered  that,  after  all,  his  only  plan  for  render^ 
ing  the  Navy  independent  of  the  merchant 
service  is,  to  keep  up  something  verr  like 
a  war  establishment  during  peace*  I  snoald 
like  to  hear  what  the  ChanoeUor  of  tlM 
Exchequer  says  before  I  offer  any  forthor 
remarks.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  tlM 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oiford  con* 
siders,  on  the  contrary,  the  abundance  of 
seamen  in  the  merchant  service  to  be  io 
great  that  a  sufficient  snpplj  may  always 
be  obtained,  and  refers  to  1793  in  ■upport 
of  his  assertion;  but  he  should  reooUcct 
that  at  that  time  nobody  dreamed  of  calling 
in  question  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
impressment,  and  that  50,000  men  were 
in  those  (perhaps  more  barbarous,  but  cer- 
tainly more  vigorous)  days,  easily  raised — 
but  now  let  the  House  consider  the  outcry 
that  has  been  raised,  and  the  endeavours 
made  to  excite  irritation  and  resistance 
against  it,  and  reflect  whether  we  can 
safely  depend  on  procuring  men  by  the 
same  means  with  the  same  rapidity*  I 
therefore  earnestly  entreat  once  more  oC 
the  House,  to  pause  before  they  enter  <m  a 
course  which  may  lead  to  a  serious  diminu- 
tion of  that  reserve  force  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  country  must  always  depend.  I 
perceive  that  the  destruction  of  the  appren- 
tice system  is  also  contemplated.  Surely« 
Sir,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  is  a  school 
in  which  from  20,000  to  30,000  boys  are 
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ttnniiallj  training,  to  supply  the  void  which 
tiie  casualties  inseparable  from  a  sailor's 
life  are  daily  creating  amongst  our  seamen, 
it  would  he  more  prudent  rather  to  modify 
ihaii  to  destroy  so  valuable  a  part  of  our 
systttn,  if  we  really  have  any  reason  to  ap- 
]mhend  that  our  supply  of  seamen  exceeds 
the  denmnd  for  them.  I  was  yesterday  at 
the  Marine  Society's  office — an  institution 
wlneh  annually  tak.es  about  1,200  boys 
out  of  the  streets  of  London,  and  renders 
tliem  valnahle  members  of  society.  This 
eharity  will  he  rendered  useless  if  the  ap- 
prentice system  is  abolished.  The  right 
non.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester may  ridicule  my  apprehensions, 
and  impute  them  to  age  and  professional 

E'udices.  He,  we  know,  thinks  that  the 
ien  age  has  already  arrived — that  the 
and  lamb  are  lying  down  together — that 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars  have  ceased  for 
erer— and  that  the  "  spirit  of  the  times  " 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  our  Navy  and 
maritime  superiority  before  that  golden 
image  of  Mammon,  which  he  would  fain 
perraade  us  is  the  only  object  of  adoration 
amongst  his  constituents  at  Manchester. 
Bat  I  am  persuaded,  Sir,  that  he  greatly 
misrepresents  them;  that  they  arc  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  protection  and 
defence  to  their  widely  (and  often  hazard- 
oosly)  extended  commercial  interests;  that 
they  will  estimate  as  it  deserves  all  this 
wild  declamation,  and  have  sufficient  intel- 
ligence to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  re- 
serve of  230,000  British  seamen  to 
strengthen  the  Royal  Navy  in  time  of 
need.  That  Navy,  Sir,  has  only  very 
lately  recovered,  under  the  wise  and  vigor- 
oas  administration  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  R.  Peel),  from  the  effects  of  ten 
years'  ill-judged  and  overstrained  economy. 
I  trust  it  will  not  bo  subjected  to  any 
new  experiments;  and  that  the  warning 
voice  of  an  old  officer,  who  has  witnessed 
its  most  glorious  days,  and  trusts  he  may 
never  live  to  see  those  glories  dimmed  or 
obscured,  may  not  be  raised  in  vain. 

Mr.  COBDEN  :  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn  has  travelled 
through  a  wide  field  of  topics;  but  1  do 
not  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  follow  his 
example.  The  noble  Lord  and  I  start  from 
totally  opposite  premises.  He  is  for  pro- 
tection to  all,  or,  in  other  words,  he  wishes 
to  tax  all  for  the  benefit  of  all;  I  wish  to 
tax  none  for  the  benefit  of  any.  We 
therefore  proceed  from  two  opposite  prin- 
ciples to  the  discussion  of  the  question  be- 
fore the  House.     It  is  hardly  fair  in  the 


noble  Lord  to  say  that  dissatisfaction  exists 
as  to  the  consequences  of  free-trade  mea- 
sures.    I  believe  that  the  country  is  satis- 
fied with  those  measures.      1  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  country  is  satisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures; but  whatever  hallucination  may 
prevail  on  that  subject  in  this  House,  I 
believe  that  the  country  generally  attri- 
butes the  present  suffering  to  causes  to- 
tally distinct  from  those  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  always  refers  it.     There  is  one  point 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  noble  Lord's 
attention,  because  I  think  that  ho  will, 
with  his  usual  candour,  admit  that  it  pre- 
sents a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  estab- 
blishment   of   his   premises.     The    noble 
Lord  wishes  for  protection  for  everybody; 
but  we  annually  export  50,000,000^.  worth 
of  manufactures,   the  producers  of  which 
have  no  protection  whatever.    I  found  that 
this  circumstance  supplied  me  with  a  pow- 
erful argument  when  I  was  advocating  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws.     The  exporters 
of  those  50,000,000^.  worth  of  manufac- 
tures and  produce  sustained  their  share  of 
public  burdens,  they  gave  employment  to 
millions  of  the  population,   and  yet  they 
enjoyed  no  protection.     Since  the  altera- 
tion of  the  corn  laws  the  free-traders  have 
enlisted  on  their  side  the  agriculturists  as 
well  as  the  manufacturers,  and  now  we 
purpose  to  take  another  step  in  free  trade. 
It  remains  for  the  opponents  of  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws  to  show  what  spe- 
cial ground  exists  for  continuing  a  tax  on 
the  carrying  of  commodities  for  the  inte- 
rest of   shipowners.      That  is  the  whole 
question  before  us  to-night.     Strong  as  I 
found  myself  in  advocating  free  trade  in 
corn,  I  find  myself  infinitely  stronger  in 
advocating  free  trade  in  shipping;  because 
nearly  all  the  arguments  on  which  a  free 
trade  in  corn  was  opposed,  have  vanished 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of 
free  trade  in  shipping.     When  we  asked 
for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  we  were 
told  of  the  exclusive  burdens  which  press- 
ed upon  the  agricultural  population,  and  of 
the  heavy  taxes  upon  their  consumable  ar- 
ticles.    Those  arguments  cannot  be  ap- 
plied   to    the    shipping    question.     Why 
should  not  the  sailor  in  his  ship,  as  well  as 
the  workman  in  the  factory,  or  the  labourer 
on  the  farm,  be  able  to  compete  with  fo- 
reigners ?     You  have  applied  free  trade  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer; why  not  apply  it  to  the   sailor? 
He  has  infinitely  the  advantage  over  both. 
When  a  sailor  gets  into  work  and  goes 
X2 
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abroad  in  his  ship,  he  pays  no  duty  on  his 
sugar,  or  his  tea,  or  his  spirits,  or  his 
wine — ^he  gets  all  these  duty  free.  And 
what  also  is  the  position  of  your  ship- 
owner ?  I  used  to  hear  a  great  outcry  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  when  they  talked 
of  the  great  burdens  that  were  thrown 
upon  the  landowner — the  county  rates,  the 
highway  rates,  the  poor-rates,  the  church 
rates — but  the  shipowner  pays  none  of 
these;  he  is  exempted  from  all  such  bur- 
dens. Therefore,  on  the  score  of  taxation, 
the  shipowner  and  the  sailor  are  infinitely 
better  able  to  compete  with  the  foreigner 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
What  is  the  principle  of  free  trade  ?  You 
will  admit  that  if  it  means  anything  it  is 
the  bringing  of  more  commodities  into  this 
country  than  would  be  otherwise  imported, 
and  that  is  what  you  dread,  although  it  is 
obvious  that  it  must  be  advantageous  to 
the  shipowner.  Now  take  the  shipbuilder, 
the  shipowner,  the  sailor;  take  the  whole 
community  of  consumers — for  we  are  all 
consumers — aud  let  us  see  what  is  the 
effect  of  this  principle.  Take  the  ship- 
builder, to  begin  with;  you  say  he  cannot 
compete  with  the  foreigner.  Why  cannot 
he  coDQpete  with  the  foreigner  ?  It  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  you 
have  built  ships  here— taking  the  whole 
ship  equipments  into  account — cheaper 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  qua- 
lity for  quality.  I  am  not  going  to  take  a 
Canadian-built  ship,  which  may  have  stood 
on  Lloyd's  books  for  four  years,  and  com- 
pare it  with  a  British-built  ship.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  engaged  in  agriculture  have  run 
away  with  an  idea  that  a  ship  is  built  en- 
tirely with  wood  like  a  box.  Why,  the 
wood  is  not  the  half  of  the  cost  of  a  ship; 
though  the  British  shipbuilder  has  an  ad- 
vantage even  with  regard  to  the  timber, 
without  taking  into  account  the  superiority 
of  the  workmen.  But  I  take  the  ship  al- 
together. You  have  one  fact  mentioned 
in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  by  a 
witness  who  stated  that  he  built  a  ship  in 
Sunderland  cheaper  than  at  Dantzic.  I 
took  the  blue  book  with  me  to  Dantzic, 
where  great  interest  was  taken  in  this 
question,  and  I  asked  whether  the  state- 
ment was  correct  ?  I  said,  can  you  build  a 
ship  at  Sunderland  cheaper  than  you  can 
at  Dantzic  ?  and  the  answer  I  got  was  con 
firraatory  of  the  evidence  given  in  the  blue 
book.  Wo  hear  much  of  the  high  wages 
paid  to  shipwrights  in  this  country — it  is 
true  their  wages  are  higher  than  in  many 
countries,  but  they  do  more  work.     But 


we  all  know  that  our  greatest  rivals,  the 
Americans,  pay  far  higher  wages  to  their 
shipwrights  than  we  do;  and  why?  Be- 
cause the  American  shipwrights  are  bet- 
ter educated;  they  are  harder  working 
men  than  ours  are  in  England — ^work  a 
greater  number  of  hours,  and  take  shorter 
tune  for  dinner.  They  work  more  intently 
and  with  more  diligence  in  America  than 
in  England;  they  therefore  get  higher 
wages,  but  that  is  not  paying  more  money 
for  the  work  done.  Then  we  come  to  the 
shipowner;  now,  if  he  can  buy  his  ship 
here  as  cheap  as  anywhere  else,  why  should 
he  not  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  the 
sailing  of  his  ship  ?  Here,  at  the  threshold, 
is  one  difficulty,  which  ought  to  be  fairly 
met.  In  comparison  with  American  ships, 
our  ships  are  not  so  well  worked;  the  crews 
are  not  so  quick;  the  captains  do  not  iio 
readily  despatch  business  in  port,  nor  do 
they  take  the  same  care  of  the  cargo.  But 
that  is  a  great  difficulty  which  may  be  got 
over,  and  does  not  affect  the  inherent  qua- 
lities of  our  sailors.  We  hare  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  reports  of  our  codbuIb 
abroad  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our 
sailors.  I  will  not  say  anything  upon  mj 
own  authority  in  depreciation  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  sailors;  but  it  is  mentioned  ia 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Somes 
that  our  sailors  are  very  insubordinate  and 
disorderly  in  their  conduct  in  port.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  has  said  a 
great  deal  respecting  Mr.  Booker,  our  con- 
sul at  Cronstadt.  It  is  perfectly  true  he 
has  been  fifty-nine  years  a  consul,  and  is  a 
highly  interesting  man  of  his  age.  I 
visited  him.  I  entered  his  office  on  the 
25th  of  September  last.  I  found  him  en- 
gaged; he  came  to  me  and  said  he  had 
been  engaged  on  some  very  disagreeable 
business  in  settling  a  dispute  between  some 
sailors,  and  that  that  was  the  third  case 
he  had  had  to  deal  with  to-day.  We  had 
a  little  more  conversation  on  the  subject, 
and  he  told  me  the  last  July  he  had  sixty- 
one  squabbles  between  sailors  of  that  port 
and  their  officers  to  settle  in  his  counting- 
house.  He  then  said  that  there  had  been 
issued  a  circular,  addressed  to  the  masters 
of  ships,  dated  July  11,  1847,  which  was 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"  That  in  consequence  of  the  Berions  and  un- 
becoming riots  which  had  broken  out  last  Sunday 
iu  more  phices  th<in  one,  the  masters  of  ships  wero 
desired  to  Avam  their  men  to  conduct  themsclvei 
with  more  propriety,  and  to  caution  them  not  to 
resist  the  soldiers  or  police.'' 

It  was  also  suggested  that,  if  possible,  the 
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siulors  should  bo  paid  their  money  on  the 
week  days,  in  order  to  prevent  their  coming 
on  shore  on  a  Sunday,  thereby  causing  a 
great  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day.  From 
what  I  heard  from  Mr.  Booker,  it  corrobo- 
rated the  allegations  contained  in  the  circu- 
lar. He  did  not  tell  me  that  the  sailors 
committed  robbery,  and  it  may  be  perfectly 
true  that  during  the  fifty-nine  years  of  his 
experience  there  might  have  been  only  two 
British  sailors  sent  to  St.  Petersburgh  to 
be  tried  for  such  an  offence.  But  that  is 
not  the  question:  the  question  is  whether 
the  English  sailors  in  port  were  given  to 
habits  of  intoxication.  I  believe  there  is 
too  much  of  it.  Is  it  wise  that  we  should 
shut  our  eyes  to  that  fact,  and  lavish  praises 
upon  British  seamen,  rather  than  tell  them 
plainly  what  are  the  complaints  that  are 
made  against  them?  I  believe  that  the 
English  sailor  is  a  much  less  sober  char- 
acter than  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Adri- 
atic sailor.  I  believe  that  he  is  much  less 
educated  than  the  sailors  from  the  northern 
eonntries,  and  certainly  less  educated  and 
sober  than  the  sailors  in  the  American 
service.  These  are  very  serious  disadvan- 
tages in  navigating  a  vessel,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  these  evils  should  be 
corrected.  You  could  not  do  better  ser- 
Tice  to  the  country  than  to  tell  the  British 
seamen  of  these  faults.  I  never  heard  but 
one  opinion  expressed  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  I  have  been,  that  the  Eng- 
lish sailor  has  natural  qualities  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  sailors  of  all  other 
nations.  None  could  go  aloft  better  in  a 
gale  of  wind;  none  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger could  show  such  calmness,  courage, 
and  energy,  as  he.  These  are  his  natural 
qualities,  which  will  always  belong  to  him, 
in  spite  of  all  moral  disadvantages.  But 
let  ns  try  and  educate  him  morally,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  physical  superiority,  and  so 
improve  the  man  as  to  render  him  less  vul- 
nerable to  competition  than  he  now  is.  If 
then  we  are  agreed  that  we  can  build 
ships  cheaper  here  than  abroad,  and  if  our 
sailors  are  naturally  of  as  good  quality  as 
any  in  the  world,  then  I  ask  why  we  should 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  foreigners,  as 
it  is  called,  on  the  sea  ?  I  see  no  danger 
to  our  mercantile  marine  excepting  in  the 
system  which  calls  itself,  and  falsely  calls 
itself,  a  system  of  protection.  The  effect 
of  that  system  is  to  make  both  the  men 
and  the  captains  trust  to  some  peculiar 
pririlege  and  protection  from  the  English 
flaff;  and  induce  them  to  look  to  your  le- 
gi^tion  for  assistance  rather  than  rely  on 


their  own  energies  and  exertions.  I  main- 
tain, that  if  you  repeal  the  navigation  laws, 
you  will  do  more  to  bring  out  those  natu- 
ral qualities  of  the  British  seamen  than  by 
any  other  means  you  can  pursue.  But  the 
question,  after  all,  is  this,  whether  you  are 
to  put  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  our 
receipt  of  commodities  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, with  a  view  to  benefit  this  or  that  in- 
terest ?  Our  old  question  about  protection 
was  in  respect  to  the  revenue.  It  was 
said,  that  protecting  duties  were  required 
for  the  sake  of  the  revenue;  but  the  naviga- 
tion law  never  was  a  question  of  revenue 
— it  is  a  pure  prohibition  of  the  right  of 
freely  carrying  commodities.  I  contend, 
that  both  the  manufacturers  and  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  country  have  in  fairness  a 
right  to  get  their  raw  produce  as  cheap  as 
it  can  be  brought  from  any  place  on  the 
earth.  The  agriculturists  will  have  free 
trade  in  corn  on  the  1st  of  February  next 
year;  but  what  is  now  their  case  ?  Some 
time  since  a  Swedish  ship,  coming  from 
America  with  a  cargo  of  bones,  arrived  at 
Yarmouth;  but,  as  the  law  stood,  the  cap- 
tain was  not  allowed  to  land  the  cargo, 
because  they  were  not  brought  from  Swe- 
den, or  in  an  American  vessel.  **  No," 
say  the  farmer's  friends,  **  you  shall  not 
have  these  bones  to  manure  your  farms  in 
Norfolk.'*  The  captain  then  goes  to 
Hamburgh,  lands  the  bones  there;  they 
are  then  laid  on  a  Holstein  farm;  a  crop 
is  grown  upon  that  farm:  and  that  crop 
comes  here  next  summer  duty  free,  in 
competition  with  the  Norfolk  farmer.  Ap- 
ply this  to  guano,  oil  cake,  clover  seed, 
and  what  is  it  that  the  farmer's  friends  are 
in  effect  doing?  Cannot  they  see  that, 
having  applied  the  principle  of  free  trade 
to  the  article  of  corn,  they  cannot  do  a 
greater  injustice  to  the  farmer  than  by 
putting  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  re- 
ceiving every  other  article  as  cheap  as  he 
can  get  them  ?  I  was  rather  amused  that 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  should  make  an 
attack  on  the  Statistical  Board;  for,  if 
there  is  any  one  department  of  Govern- 
ment which  has  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  world,  it  is  the  statistical  depart- 
ment against  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
levelled  his  attack.  But  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester  has 
sufficiently  vindicated  Mr.  Porter  and  the 
Board  from  the  aspersions  which  have  been 
east  upon  it.  It  is  a  fact  clearly  estab- 
lished by  statistical  returns  that  our  ton- 
nage has  been  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  that  of  any  other  country.     But  I  c 
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•   -  -, ■ . '   .  i     i;- '.'! .  I  n I  ■ :: r     :i     ; i ;i r.  ^'rm i in i :   for  t hat  you  should  not  treat  war  as  the  normal 

-'  ."   •.::,.!  ii,r  -Mi.:)iMT  :li:i.r  :r'j:niiiont.  .^till  I  stato  of  this  country,  for  that  the  country 

:-.  ;..i  iii-.ijrviro  .".•...i  •■.•.\ii.;   .1  -ijippiii'j;:  for  is  in  favour  of  peace.     Ho  said  that  this 

>■   ;'.•■.->   n\  .invTlii:v_^  v.-    aimot  'lo  .:iu'ap«.T  is  an  aijo  in  which  peaceful  principles  pre- 

:li.in   jfliiT  i^onutries.  'hon  1  .iiu  :or  'ouyinoj  v.ail,  and  in  that  sentiment  I  most  fully  cor- 

in  irricit;  from  ;iny  itlior  ;:ountrv  which  can  rohoratc  him.     If  you  doubt  it,  let  only  a 

nr.'iduce   It  «:heaiii'r  *han  to:   and  if  that  wortl  be  expressed  in  this  House  which  in- 

ilicates  that   you  are  going  to  war,  and 


ar*i«.'!o  i)o  the  tVoi^'ht  of  -ihinninir.  t  ^vill  then 
•aktj  :hat  ihipnin:^  in  ire  to  reneo  lo  «jur 
own.  But  lion":  let  mo  oo  :iiisuudorstoo<l. 
W^  have  r*.-ineciai  .idvariia;;'-''?  '.:i  -iiipniuic 
i)ver  all  :ho  w<«rid,  for  !io'VPVi»r  ^^M.ld  'nir 
manufacturers  ma V  'h».  -r  mr  'armer^may 
be,  chore  i*au  bo  !iu  "loiibt  :hai  rV-un  'ur 
peculiar  insular  pM«4itiuii  wo  ;iro  --f  nocossiry 
a  maritime  nooplo.  U  is  :iio  iiihoront 
nature  of  t ho  I3ritisii  "uoo — Jc  ;<  fur  :ias- 
^ion.  Ao  tho  lmhioI  's  to  'Aw  :non  -»f  iho 
desert,  or  as  tho  bur^i'  i**  u>  rho  Tartar,  so 
are  ships  to  tho  KiiLciish  poupio.  U'^'  ».'ould 
not  live  witliout  sliips  -wo  -iiouid  bo  bar- 
barians if  wo  worr  iint  -ailors.  With  rt»- 
gard  10  tho  ooasiiiii;  !r:ulo,  I  ;iiii  sorrv  that 
tho  Gt)voniinoiii.  !ki>  ih»l  thrown  it  ispon  al- 
togothor,  I  do  ru'i  Iioliovi'  ariv  'oroii^nors 
would  oonio  on  our  shi)n'.  IVio  iaiii;:uai:o 
itself  wiuild  i)o  .lu  h'oniiu-u',  '.tosidos  tlio 
many  looal  imrn'^is  iliai  wimld  ;iiak«'ooni- 
potitioii  impi)s.Hibii'.  I  .iltn  »f";n'i  ihac  the 
power  «»f  roialialioii  tliould  Im*  -^ivi'ji  lo  llio 
V^uooii  ill  i'ihiihmI,   iinL  jIi.u  1  i«rlii'vo  it  will 

bo    OVlT    .lOll'd     UplMI.         i    will 

only  oil  ilu*  iKivtil  \\\'\\  «ii  till 
liav<*  lii'iird  Willi  n'i.»ji'i  niiirli  oi"  (lia(  whioh 
wo  arr  ii[)i  to  •.ti-maii  .r  .i..  ilio  doi'irino  ui 
phv>ii.Ml  I'ltri'**  wiH'ii  II  .i"«l  !i\  I  mi-  pooror 
follow  ooiinlrvriifii.  1  di  .li\c  liu-si*  iiioos- 
s^aiit  boasts  of  nut'  iii.uiiiiiic  ■«u|M('nKioy  and 


r»ul,    lii'I  i-viiii" 


mam  Mil  o  ?'.n'.n!i»' 

a  ohaii'^i'  Ml  oiM"  uiiv!"/Kioti  la\\s  is  not 
dostiiiod  lo  wt'.ilviMi  i!iv*  iijj-ro  kA  our  Mior- 
cantilo  m.irriH',  so  moiiIkt  k',va  I  -iuppose 
that  it  will  tliniinisli  our  n.vval  'iuoroinaoy. 
Init  what  I  obj.i-t  to  i-*.  iluit  von  -iliouid 
bo  oonstauilv  barpiii-;-  upon  tlu-  •iii-iri:;:.  U 
this  tho  tinio  to  bo  :iI\\:i\h  >iini;i:i^;  "  Uiilo, 
Britannia  /  *'  |  f.uu  ii'if.r.  |  If  hoii.  l.ion- 
tlonion  who  laii'^li  \mmv  oh  iho  .Vniiy,  Navy, 
and  Ordnaiioo  rommiitiv  >utii  mo.  tlioy 
would  have  a  nioiv  jusi  sou^oof  tiio  cost  oi: 
that  tune.  Mv  lum.  Krioiid  tlio  Mombor 
for  Manobostor  has  boon  a  i;^\\^\\  doal  at- 
tacked for  tho  paoifio  sontimonts  ho  ut- 
tered at  tho  oi>noliision  of  his  ablo  spoooli 
the  other  night.  I  bog  t.>  express  uii- 
feignedly  my  sympathy  in  his  sontiuionts: 
but  I  must  observe  that  ho  did  not  say 
what  has  been  attributed  to  him — that  wo 
were  going  to  enter  upon  the  millennium 
*f  universal  peace, 


then  you  will  feel  the  full  force  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  peace.  The  ground 
i^n  which  I  object  to  this  constant  assump- 
tion oi  warlike  supremacy  is,  that  it  pro- 
vokes kindred  passions  on  the  part  of  other 
nations;  and  the  conviction  of  my  hon. 
Friend  near  me,  and  my  own  conviction,  is, 
that  if  we  enunciate  the  doctrines  of  peace, 
we  shall  draw  forth  similar  sentiments 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Whilst  we  are 
as  much  interested  as  any  Members  of  this 
House  can  be  in  the  maintenance  of  every 
just  right  of  the  English  people,  we  are 
anxious  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  prin- 
oiples  ol^  peace,  and  to  identify  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade,  and  especially  that  of 
tho  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  with 
those  principles,  believing,  as  we  do,  that 
by  removing  the  obstacles  to  free  commu- 
nication between  nations  by  shipping,  we 
are  doing  more  to  blend  and  interweave 
uaiious  one  with  another  that  can  be  done 
by  any  other  process.  If  you  adopt  the 
ay  o Ml •  w o n I  pri !k* i plo  of  free  trade  in  navigation,  should 
]iit'*iiioM.  I  war  at  any  future  time  arise,  you  render  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  system  of  mari- 
time warfare — especially  by  privateers — 
to  bo  carried  on;  for  when  ships  under  all 
rlags  are  carrying  the  commodities  of  all 
nations,  you  will  defy  armed  cruisers  to 
tind  the  commodities  of  which  they  are 
in  ([uest,  and  you  will  put  a  strong 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  war  by  removing 
one  o(  the  greatest  inducements  which 
has  hitherto  led  mankind  to  engage  in 
war. 

Mu.  DISRAELI:  I  remember  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  used  sometimes  to  tell 
us  when  we  attempted  to  defend  that 
cause  of  protection  which  we  have  not  yet 
deserted,  that  we  were  reasoning  in  a 
vicious  circle.  The  noble  Lord  was  apt  to 
say,  "  True  it  is  that  the  interests  you 
are  now  advocating  ^nay  probably  profit 
by  the  injury  of  another  interest;  that 
other  interest  may  also,  in  its  turn,  by 
some  exceptional  legislation,  profit  at 
tho  cost  of  its  neighbour;  but  you  are,  in 
fact,  moving,"  as  the  noble  Lord  well  ex- 
pressed it,  "in  a  vicious  circle.     Interest 


Kit 


after  interest  receives  an  exceptional  ad- 
What  he  said  was,  I  vantage,  but  the  result  is,  when  you  go 
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roond  the  circle,  that  the  multitude  are  in- 
jured." We  have  now,  Sir,  a  new  vicious 
circle  introduced  into  our  debates.  A  new 
interest  is  attacked  in  this  debate;  and  it 
10  tiod  with  an  ftir  of  cahnness  hj  those 
who  have  come  forward  to  develop  this 
new  philosophy,  "  It  is  very  true  the  pre- 
mxkt  proposal  may  inflict  a  great  injury 
upon  this  interest;  but  because  other  in- 
tersils  have  been  injured,  the  vicious  circle 
must  be  completed,  and  we  can  only  go 
ronnd.  Here  is  one  more  interest  left;  we 
may  even  find  another;  but  after  having 
deprived  so  many  interests  of  their  advan- 
tages— after  having  pursued  a  course  of 
theoretic  legislation  that  has  terminated  in 
80  much  practical  misery,  it  is  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  every  principle  of  reason,  of 
justice,  and  of  that  candour  and  fairness 
so  characteristic  of  Britons,  that  we 
should  deal  out  to  every  other  interest 
the  same  merciful  interposition  that  has 
produced  such  beneficent  results."  The 
first  vicious  circle  was  a  sufficiently  dis- 
agreeable circumstance  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  What  men  think  of  the 
second  vicious  circle  I  leave  with  confi- 
dence to  that  irritated  public  opinion 
which,  I  believe,  will  not  long  hesitate 
in  expressing  its  convictions  upon  the 
subject.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  addressed  us  is  the  principal 
author  of  the  first  vicious  circle.  Had 
it  not  been  for  him  that  thesis  would 
never  have  been  adopted  by  a  Minister 
and  accepted  by  a  Parliament;  and  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  to  rise  in  his  place  in 
this  House  and  to  become  the  advocate 
of  the  new  vicious  circle.  Before,  he 
promised  us  general  advantage ;  now, 
he  savs  it  is  only  just  that  you  should 
all  taKC  your  share  in  the  universal  dis- 
inter. With  regard.  Sir,  to  the  unfortu- 
nate interest  which  is  now  before  us, 
which  is  now  laid  upon  the  dissection 
ti^ble  of  that  Assembly  which  was  called 
together  to  watch  over  the  interests  and 
guard  the  rights  of  Englishmen — ^with  re- 
fi^rd  to  the  new  victim,  this  I  will  say,  that 
U  the  question  before  us  were  an  inquiry 
into  the  comparative  expense  of  buildmg 
a  ship  at  Stettin  or  at  Sunderland,  I 
diould  consider  it,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, an  act  of  the  utmost  presump- 
tion to  offer  my  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  listened  with,  I  believe, 
constant  attention,,  to  the  course  of  this 
debate;  I  am  sure  that  I  have  studied, 
with  a3  much  power  of  abstraction  as  I 


could  command,  the  evidence  that  haa 
been  submitted  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament;  but  to  presume  to  rise  and 
offer  my  opinion  to  this  House  as  to  the 
relative  price  of  cordage  or  of  sailcloth, 
would  be  an  act  of  arrogance  of  which  I 
trust  I  never  should  be  guilty.  I  confess 
at  once  that  I  am  inextricably  involved 
in  the  coils  of  such  a  controversy.  The 
pitch  and  tar  of  the  details  of  such  an 
argument  conceal  and  discolour  all  the 
great  principles  that  are  really  at  stake. 
1  leave  the  power  of  adjudication  upon 
such  a  topic  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I  should 
have  thought,  myself,  that  this  House 
was  not  exactly  the  tribunal  competent  to 
decide  upon  such  a  topic  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  But  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  has  immense  advantage.  He  is  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Brunton,  who  has  told  him 
that  he  has  had  personal  experience  of  the 
cost  of  building  ships,  both  at  Sunderland 
and  at  Stettin;  and  that  some  years  ago, 
when  he  communicated  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, he  had  no  fear  of  the  competition 
of  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  I  bow  with 
great  respect  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brun- 
ton; but  as  his  views  have  been  referred 
to,  I  may  state  that  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
paper  containing  a  much  more  recent  opin- 
ion of  that  gentleman  than  the  one  quoted 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding. 
This  is  a  paper  which  was  sent  to  me  in 
common,  I  dare  say,  with  many  other  hon. 
Gentlemen;  and  I  find  from  that,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  navigation 
laws  held  at  the  Exchange  in  Sunderland, 
a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Brunton  was  the  prin- 
cipal orator,  and  moved  a  resolution.  It 
seems  that  a  Mr.  Wilson — not  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury — who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  this  House,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  at  that  meeting  upon 
this  important  subject;  and  Mr.  Brunton, 
in  alluding  to  that  gentleman's  speech, 
said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  charge  Mr. 
Wilson  with  telling  a  falsehood,  but  that 
he  would  adopt  a  milder  term.  [The  hon. 
Gentleman  read  an  account  of  the  meeting, 
which  stated,  that  Mr.  Wilson  having  said 
that  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  would 
make  little  difference  to  British  shipowners, 
Mr.  Brunton  observed,  that  he  considered 
such  a  measure  would  depreciate  their  pro- 
perty 30  or  40  per  cent;  that  it  would 
drive  the  purchaser  of  ships  to  foreign 
countries;  and  that  all  artisans  concerned 
in  the  shipbuilding  trade  must  suffer  very 
severely.]     Mr.  Brunton  sat  down  amid 
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loud  clieers,  after  proposing  a  resolution 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
if  this  measure  of  tlie  Government  is  car- 
ried, it  will  he  fatal  to  British  shiphuilders 
and  to  British  shipowners,  and  calling  upon 
those  who  are  favourahle  to  the  interests 
of  native  industry  to  rally  round  the  Brit- 
ish shiphuilders  and  shipowners  at  this 
moment.  Now,  I  beg  the  House  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  not  I  who  introduced  the 
name  of  Mr.  Brunton  into  this  debate,  nor 
should  I  have  done  so;  but  when  I  found 
so  great  an  authority  brought  before  our 
notice  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding — when  I  saw  that  Mr.  Brunton  was 
evidently  the  authority  upon  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  formed  his  opinions — 
I  think  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  give  them  the  last  opinion  of 
Mr.  Brunton  upon  this  very  same  subject. 
Before  I  enter  into  the  general  question,  I 
cannot  but  notice  some  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  respect- 
ing our  commercial  marine.  Anything 
that  falls  from  that  hon.  Gentleman  always 
commands  considerable  attention  from  the 
public;  and  after  the  journey  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  made  through  Europe  in 
a  moment  of  almost  unparalleled  triumph, 
anything  he  may  say  in  this  House  will 
probably  be  re-echoed,  even  at  this  pe- 
riod of  distraction,  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent, and  will  no  doubt  influence  public 
opinion.  I  listened  with  great  regret  to 
what  that  hon.  Gentleman  said  with  re- 
spect to  British  mariners  and  to  British 
captains.  We  all  know  that  the  Brit- 
ish seaman,  or  any  Englishman  under 
any  circumstances,  is  not  like  the  drilled 
slave  of  countries  whore  the  population 
have  not  been  educated  under  the  influence 
of  institutions  similar  to  our  own.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  any  establishment, 
and  among  any  body  of  men,  you  will  al- 
ways find  very  troublesome  fellows  to  deal 
with;  but  that  is  not  any  evidence  against 
the  character  of  the  race,  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman calls  it,  or  against  the  system  un- 
der which  they  are  educated  and  employed. 
It -is  rather  an  evidence  of  the  consequence 
of  free  institutions  and  of  those  liberal 
principles  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  ad- 
mires. Now,  I  have  some  evidence  before 
me  of  the  conduct  of  Englishmen,  not  in 
a  ship,  but  in  an  establishment  scarcely 
inferior  to  it  in  national  importance.  The 
person  by  whom  the  statement  is  made  is 
jfr.  John  Brooks,  a  gentleman  well  known 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Navigation 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 


'  He  was  asked  by  Mr.  Alderman  Thomp- 
I  son — 

I  "If  the  navigation  laws  were  repealed,  of 
!  course  you  would  repeal  that  part  of  them  which 
I  prohihits  English  ships  from  navigating  with  less 
i  than  three-fourths  of  English  seamen  ?  " 

i  Mr.  Brooks  replied — 

I  '*  I  do  not  much  understand' that  question;  but 
j  my  belief  is,  that  there  is  a  fourth  of  foreigners 
allowed  to  come  in  an  English  vessel ;  but  the 
I  English  ships  do  not  keep  up  that  fourth,  for  this 
I  reason,  tliat  the  sailors  cannot  agree :  I  have  liad 
'  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  management  of  my 
i  men  in  Lancashire." 

I  (That  was  in  his  mill) — 

'  "  I  have  fought  several  battles  with  my  men. 
I  There  are  men  there  called  *  Flints '  and  '  Knob- 
f  sticks.'  I  have  had  sixty  soldiers  and  three  offi- 
I  cers  for  nine  months  at  my  works,  and  I  under- 
stand therefore  a  good  deal  about  that,  and 
I  when  they  are  mixed  together  they  do  not 
'  agree*" 

Now,  suppose  I  were  to  come  forward  with 
that  evidence  and  say,  "  You  see  the  state 
of  the  working  population  in  the  most  fa- 
.  voured  districts  of  the  country;  some  are 
called  flints  and  some  knobsticks;  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  must  immediately  inter- 
fere, for  you  see  that  one  of 'the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  manufacturers  is  obliged  to 
have  sixty  soldiers  and  three  officers  on 
his  premises  for  nine  months,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  order."  If  I  were  to  draw 
that  deduction,  as  any  man  might,  from 
these  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  an 
entirely  false  deduction  ?  And  is  it  to  be 
tolerated,  when  there  is  such  evidence 
given  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
and  a  Committee,  too,  on  the  navigation 
laws,  that  a  manufacturer  should  rise  in 
this  House  and  deduce  from  other  evidence 
given  before  the  same  Committee,  that  the 
conduct  of  our  mariners  is  disgraceful  to 
the  country;  that  they  are  an  ill-disciplin- 
ed, unruly,  disorderly  crew;  when  there 
is  just  as  much  evidence  on  which  to 
build  a  theory  equally  well-founded  with 
respect  to  the  factory  workers  ?  I  will  not 
notice  any  observations  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  of  a  minute  nature,  because 
I  wish  not  to  trespass  too  long  on  the  time 
of  the  House,  and  am  desirous  to  advance 
at  once  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  I 
must,  however,  make  a  single  comment  on 
one  observation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  not 
certainly  of  great  importance,  but  it  is 
right  that  the  truth  should  be  accurately 
known;  and  when  an  erroneous  impression 
is  produced  in  this  House  by  a  master  of 
rhetoric,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  certainly 
is,  it  is  useful  to  correct  it.    The  faon; 
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Gentleman  said,  with  respect  to  the  coast- 
ing trade—"  Who  wants  protection  ?  The 
native  tongue  of  England  is  a  protection — 
we  need  have  no  fear  of  foreigners — our 
language  is  a  protection."  Now,  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  dare  say,  is  not  aware  of  a 
circumstance  which,  I  assure  him,  I  now 
state  accurately  to  him,  namely,  that  no 
man  is  allowed  to  he  a  captain  in  the  ma- 
rine of  Sweden  or  Norway  who  is  not  mas- 
ter of  the  English  language.  I  admit 
that  this  is  not  a  point  of  great  import- 
ance, and  should  not  have  adverted  to  it 
hut  for  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, yet  I  think  it  is  a  fair  answer  to 
the  conclusion  huilt  on  the  circumstances 
stated  hy  the  hon.  Gentleman.  I  said  he- 
fore  that,  if  I  thought  that  the  question 
before  the  House  was  the  relative  expense 
of  shipbuilding  in  English  and  foreign 
ports,  I  should  not  only  consider  it  a  pre- 
sumption on  my  part  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  to  the  House,  but  I  should  cer- 
tainly consider  that  this  tribunal  was  very 
little  qualified  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  re- 
sult on  that  point.  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  question  before  us  is  that.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  me  to  believe  that  those  cir- 
cumstances have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
question  we  are  called  on  to  decide  to- 
night. I  understand  the  question  before 
us  to  be  this  :  that  the  Government  have 
asked  us  to  abrogate  an  ancient  national 
system  with  respect  to  our  navigation — a 
system  founded  on  definite  principles,  and 
aiming  to  arrive  at  definite  ends.  None 
of  these  ends  are  the  protection  of  ship- 
builders and  shipowners,  and,  therefore,  if 
I  can  show  that  the  principles  on  which 
the  national  system  is  founded  are  sound 
principles — that  they  are  principles  which, 
in  their  action,  are  advantageous  to  the 
country  and  beneficent  to  the  State,  then 
I  say  that  the  question  of  the  ability  or 
inability  of  British  shipbuilders  and  ship- 
owners to  enter  into  competition  with 
foreigners  is  really  not  an  clement  of 
the  argument  before  us.  Therefore,  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  meet  the  question 
totally  irrespective  of  that  point  which 
has  been  brought  forward.  I  will  meet 
it  on  the  broadest  ground,  and  debate  it 
in  reference  to  the  very  principles  which 
are  actually  involved.  Still,  it  is  due  to 
the  tenor  of  the  debate,  and  respectful  to 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  that  I  should 
not  altogether  evade  that  point;  and, 
though  I  shall  not  weary  the  House 
with  details,  which,  after  all,  none  of 
us  can  presume  to  decide  upon  (the  evi- 


dence being  so  contradictory,  so  compli- 
cated, and  so  conflicting),  and  though  I 
will  not  presume  to  decide  whether  the 
English  shipbuilding  can  compete  witib 
foreigners,  this  I  may  say,  that  I  am  an 
advocate  for  an  established  system,  which 
I  maintain  has  worked  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  State;  and  all  that  is  necessary 
for  me  to  do  (and  this  is  a  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous argument  on  my  part)  is  to  show 
you  that  your  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  British  shipping  interest  can  compete 
with  the  foreign,  are  utterly  unsubstantial 
and  invalid.  What  is  the  first  argument 
brought  forward  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter ?  It  consists  in  a  popular  remark, 
which  has  been  made  with  an  air  of 
candour  and  fairness  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  has  a  plausible  aspect.  It 
is  said  that  an  Englishman  has  not  a 
protection  in  the  export  trade — why  then 
is  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  protect- 
ed in  the  import  trade  ?  That  seems  a 
good  argument.  He  is  not  protected,  it 
is  said,  proceeding  with  the  argument,  in 
the  export  trade,  and  yet  he  competes  suc- 
cessfully with  the  foreigner;  why  should  he 
not,  then,  if  unprotected  in  the  import 
trade,  beat  the  foreigner  also  in  respect 
to  that  ?  But  I  deny  that  in  the  ex- 
port trade  he  competes  with  the  for- 
eigner with  advantage.  I  deny  that  you 
have  produced  any  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  deny  that  there  has  been  any 
evidence  produced  in  debate  with  respect 
to  the  export  trade  as  to  that  point. 
The  little  we  know  (for  we  have  no  do- 
ciunents  of  authority  and  of  detail  in  re- 
spect to  the  export  trade)  leads  me  to 
an  opinion  exactly  the  reverse.  I  should 
like  to  see,  for  instance,  a  Member  for 
Liverpool  get  up  in  his  place  and  tell 
us  that  his  constituents  had  competed 
with  foreigners  in  the  export  trade  with 
advantage.  That  would  have  been  a 
matter  pregnant  with  instruction.  But 
no  Member  for  Liverpool  has  done  that; 
and  every  Member  of  this  House,  whe- 
ther he  respresents  Liverpool,  or  is  a 
merchant  connected  with  the  trade  of 
Liverpool,  knows  that  practically  our  ex- 
port trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
We  know  very  well,  for  we  observe  it 
every  day  of  our  lives,  that  if  in  respect 
to  America,  for  instance,  the  Govern- 
ment there  sends  an  order  for  iron  to 
England,  it  makes  it  a  condition  that 
the  iron  shall  be  exported  in  American 
ships.  I  learned  an  instance  to  this 
effect  within  a  day  or  two;  and  there 
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:)  Gontloninn  in  this  IFoiiso,  .irqimintott 
with  Jiiui  inton'stoil  in  ilio  (»rd«;r.  VVitliiQ 
this  tljiy  nr  tWD  a  larj^c  '»nlor  .vaa  i^iven 
]»v  tlio.  Kn^nch  <jrov»'i-nmont  for  «;ojil,  .uiii 
the  condition  was  that  it  should  be  (Ex- 
ported in  French  ships.  I  am  not  blam- 
ing the  Government  «jf  the  United  .States 
or  the  Government  of  France  tor  this; 
but  when  I  hear  it  said  that  we  are  nut 
protected  in  our  export  trade,  and  yet 
we  compete  with  so  much  ^juccess  with 
the  foreigner,  and  when  I  tind  no  au- 
thentic documents  to  guide  us  un  this 
point,  I  am  obUi^ed  to  ask — **  Whore  is 
vour  evidence  ^  '*  In  want  of  such  evi- 
dence, I  must  avail  myself  of  informa- 
tion which  is  open  to  every  body 
cannot  help  arrivinj^  at  a  cuuclusion 
totally  ditferent  from  that  come  to  by 
those  who  promuli;atc  the  upiuion  that 
we  compete  successfully  with  the  for- 
•ri^iier  in  the  export  trade.  There  is 
another  point  on  which  1  will  noi  dwell 
loni;;  but  L  should  not  be  actinir  with 
fairiii:n8  towaitl.H  the  House  if  I  evad- 
ed the  ({ue»tiuii;  thuu;;h  I  will  avoid  as 
mueh  u.'i  possible  ;;<'in«>;  into  details, 
it  ha.H  been  laid  down  over  and  over 
iii*ix\n  in  this  di'bate,  us  a  eireunistance 
whii:h    ou'^ht    to    decide    the    «[uestion    ~ 


port  of  Rio.  Now,  I  have  a  statement  of 
th(i  :rade  at  Rio  in  1847,  which  has  just 
arrivf-d:  and  of  this  documeLi  I  can  say, 
that,  r hough  it  has  not  been  o^ered  io  the 
*.'ommittee  •)f  the  House  of  GaniiQons,  it 
has,  before  I  read  it  to  yon.  beoL  ofered, 
I  believe,  to  the  Gommiitei:  uf  iLe  House 
ot  Lords  on  oath.  It  is^  h  dciifczuent,  the 
authenticity  of  which  I  ckl  Tentore  to 
atfirm.  It  has  at  least  been  j^aced  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Honu  of  Lords,  un- 
der that  -sanction  which  we  all  respect;  and 
thou^:h  not  yet  in  the  papers  delivered  to 
this  House,  it  will  very  soon  appear  among 
them.  This  document  is  very  short,  but 
si<;niiicant.  The  hon.  Gentleman  here 
lud  I  read  the  following  statement  with  respect 
to  the  trade  of  Rio  de  Janeiro : — 


*  In  rile  year  IS 47,  659  shipi,  mmounting  to 
li»>.!OS  tuns,  ck-amd  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  with 
i.'ar:;<>.  ,.t'  wliicli  were — British,  31,735  tons,  and 
torvijrn.  lHU.j«J3  ;  total,  198,308  tons.  Of  the 
above  -il.T^o  cons  BricLsh  shipping,  15,388  tons 
floured  lur  British  ports  and  possessions,  and 
H>,-U7  tons  for  tbreign  ports — total,  31,735  tons. 
Oi'  the  tyo\)  ^hips  cleared  with  cargo,  63,753  tons 
wen»  Vmerieau.  31.735  tons  British,  14,547  tons 
linuilian.  13.140  tons  Danish,  13,738  tons  Swe- 
dish. I;),  107  cona  Hamburgh,  11,283  tons  Porta- 
i^ueiM.*.  *.),?44  tund  French,  6,959  tons  Sardinian, 
and  1^  109  tund  Beljnan  ;  13,484  tons  consisting  of 
Aii:«[rian.  ^Spanish,  Norwegian,  Russian,  and  other 
lurviifii  4hipd — total,  198,308  tons." 


that     Kiij^laiid    in    an   opou    luarkot  can 

ct»riipi-te  with  anv  State.     How  often  has    Thus  it  appeared  that  out  of  a  tonnage  of 

it  ht'oii  .said  diiriii;;  the  four  or  Kvc  nii,'hts'    li*{>,*.)00  tons,  British  shipping  commanded 


di.HCii.HAion  oil  the  |Hvsoiit  question,  that 
wliih:  tlir  nhippin;;  interests  arc  trembling 
at  tilt'  ith^a  of  eoiii petition  on  the  Thame.s, 
^ct  when  tlie  .-V.  thin  tie  is  only  onec  erossed, 
or  tilt)  Adriatic  reached,  then,  at  luo  de 
Janeiro  or  at  Trieste,  bin;L;Iisli  shl[»pln«; 
Carrie:*  everythiiij^  before   it.     That  I  ad- 


only  IU,«J00  tons;  for  of  the  31,000  tons 
put  d«iwn  for  British  shippmg,  more  than 
l.3,0<)()  tons  cleared  for  our  ports  and  colo- 
nies, and  are,  therefore,  taken  out  of  the 
bearings  of  the  discussion,  and  there  remain 
something  more  than  16,000  tons  for  foreign 
ports.     This  is  the  return  for  1847.     Is  it 


niit  to  bo  a  fnir  te^t;  and  though  it  has  j  possible,  in  the  face  of  such  a  document  as 
nothing,  according  to  luy  views,  to  do  with  that,  to  protend  that  British  shipping  could 
the  great  tjui-stion  before  us,  yet  it  is  im- .  carry  everything  before  it;  and  that  in 
jjortant  in  di.scusslon  that  the  test,  as  it '  0[>en  ports  it  competes  successfully  with 
hari  been  offered,  should  bo  uncompromis-  j  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ?  Now,  I  will 
ingiy  accepteil.  It  is  in  my  power  to  ac- '  take  the  case  of  Trieste.  I  take  these 
e«pt  it.  and  I  do  accept  it;  and  1  will  show  ;  two  instances  purposely,  because  they  have 


how  utterly  unfounded  is  that  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  principal  argument  drawn 
from  tho  state  of  the  trade  with  Kio  and 
Trieste,  lion.  Gentlemen  who  have  turned 
th«ir  attention  to  this  subject  will  remem- 
ber tho  eviilence  given  before  the  Commit- 
ttio  respecting  the  trade  of  Uio.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Stoke  seemed  somewhat  as- 
tfinishcd  at  the  results  then  ]>laccd  before 
him,  and  ap])eared  to  doubt  whether  there 
1  •  any  official  evidence  of  the  circum- 
jkces  offered  before  the  Committee,  dc- 
the  trade  for  tho  year  1846  at  the 


been  perpetually  appealed  to  in  this  de- 
bate, and  because  it  has  been  assumed  as 
a  fact  which  no  one  could  deny,  that  Bri- 
tish shipping  at  Rio  and  Trieste  could 
compete  with  the  shipping  of  all  the  world. 
I  have  a  return  with  respect  to  Trieste, 
which,  though  not  of  a  yery  recent  date 
— not  so  recent  as  the  return  I  have  just 
quoted  in  respect  to  Rio — I  am  informed 
by  a  house  having  extensive  transactions 
with  Trieste  may  be  taken  as  correct  at 
the  present  time  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tivo  proportions  of  the  shippmg.      The 
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hon.  Gentleman  read  the  following  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  shipping  at 
Trieste :— ^ 

**  A  Statement  of  all  the  Ships  which  entered  the 
port  of  Trieste  daring  the  jear  1833,  each 
assigned  to  its  proper  ^untiy.  There  came 
fl?om^ 

"  The  United  States.— -21  American,  6  Austrian 
ships — no  British. 

"Sumatra. — 2  American  ships — no  British. 

"  Marseilles. — 1  French,  22  Austrian,  4  Neapoli- 
tan, 7  Roman,  4  Sardinian  ships — ^but  no 
British. 

''Bordeaux. — 4  French,  1  Swedish  ship — no 
British. 

"  Spain. — 9  Spanish,  1  Austrian,  1  Russian — ^no 
British. 

"Hamburgh. — 3  Austrian,  3  Prussian — no  British. 

**  Holland. — 2  Austrian,  1  Danish — no  British. 

"  Sweden. — 2  Swedes — no  British. 

**  St.  Domingo. — 1  British  vessel,  which  has  this 
Tast  trade  all  to  itself. 

"Norway.— 4  Hanoverian,  1  Danish,  1  Dutch,  1 
British  vessel. 

**  Cuha. — 6  American,  2  Spanish,  1  Belgian,  2 
British. 

"  Portugal. — 7  Austrian,  2  Sardinian,  1  Danish, 
2  British. 

"  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  our  own  possessions. — 9 
Austrian,  1  Roman,  6  British. 

"Brazils. — 11  Austrian,  4  American,  3  Danish,  3 
Spanish,  3  Sardinian,  1  Hamburgh,  1  French, 
1  NeapoliUn,  1  Swedish,  42  British." 

Thus  it  was  only  in  reference  to  one  coun- 
try that  there  is  a  majonty,  and  a  large 
majority  of  English  shipping.  Now,  when 
we  recollect  that  England  exports  to  Bra- 
zil 4y000,000^  worth  of  goods  per  annum, 
and  receives  in  return  only  1,000,0002.  of 
produce  per  annum,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ships  which  take  the  4,000,000^  in  goods 
out  must  he  chartered  to  take  3,000,0002. 
in  goods  from  Brazil  to  some  other  ports; 
And  it  is  to  the  port  of  Trieste  to  which 
tiiat  produce  with  which  Brazil  does  not 
directly  pay  us,  is  chiefly  forwarded.  So 
nrach,  then,  for  these  two  cases,  which 
liaTC  been  appealed  to  with  so  much  tri- 
vniph  and  so  little  foundation.  Before  I 
eome  to  the  question  of  competition,  I 
ought  to  notice  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury,  who  b  the  great 
duumpion  of  the  virtues  of  competition. 
Tbe  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  told  us, 
in  his  speech  on  the  first  night  of  the  de- 
bate, to  show  the  immense  adrantage  of  a 
rdbzation  in  our  system  of  navigation, 
thai  bom  tiie  year  1817  to  the  year  1823 
BritiBh  shipping  was  not  only  stationary, 
Vat  absolutely  on  the  decline.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  in  1817  the  tonnage 
of  ahipping  belonging  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  its  dependencies  was  2,004,000 
tOBS,  and  that  in  1823  it  had  declined  to 
2,606,000  tOBB.    ''  See,  then/'  said  the 


hon.  Gentleman,  "  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease of  your  imports,  the  consequences 
of  your  too  strict  navigation  scheme ; 
see  the  absolute  decline  of  British  ship- 
ping. But  the  moment  you  passed  laws 
of  reciprocity — the  moment  there  was 
even  an  approach  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade-~there  was  a  rapid  improve- 
ment, and  it  is  from  that  time  that  you 
must  date  the  advance  of  British  shipping." 
Now,  let  us  look  to  facts.  I  do  not  ask 
the  House  for  a  moment  to  consider  what 
must  be  the  consequences  of  peace  after  a 
long  war  of  thirty  years.  I  do  not  even  mean 
to  urge,  that  at  the  moment  selected  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Westbury  we  had  been 
the  carriers  of  the  world,  and  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  resumed  their  share  of 
the  carriage  of  the  world  when  war  ceased. 
I  do  not  take  any  advantage  of  such  poli- 
tical or  social  considerations.  The  non. 
Gentleman  referred  to  the  decline  of 
160,000  tons  in  the  years  between  1817 
and  1823,  and  pointed  to  this  as  indubit> 
able  evidence  of  decay,  while  the  year 
1823  was  assigned  by  him  as  the  date 
from  which  the  prosperity  of  our  commer- 
cial marine  began.  But  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man forgets  that,  though  the  date  of  the 
Reciprocity  Act  was  iB23,  no  increase 
whatever  took  pUce  in  the  tonnage  of  the 
mercantile  marine  of  England  until  1830, 
exactly  seven  years  after  that  Reciprocity 
Act  had  passed;  and  it  was  only  in  1834 
that  the  slow  increase  of  Britbh  shipping 
had  arrived  at  the  same  amount  to  wbich^ 
it  had  reached  in  1817.  Yet,  what  is  the 
language  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  ?  I  must 
read  it  to  the  House— for,  mind  you,  this 
is  the  speech  of  one  who  is  called  a  master 
of  the  subject.  These  are  the  subieetf, 
too,  which  effect  changes  in  opinioD— - 
which  alter  tariffs  —  which  create  Mio^ 
isters.  Listen,  then,  to  the  language  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury.  He 
said — 

*'  As  he  had  fhowu  that,  wiian  a  f triet  mono* 
yo\y  wa«  maiiitaiiifed (naiueJ/,  from  IHlTUt  \HT4), 
the  Kliippiuir  trade  wm  in  a  dw;lifiijji(  »tate,  mmI 
that,  imoiediatelj  after  the  approa(;h  U)  fnnfirtAt 
princifilef,  there  wa»  a  ruind  incrtnum  in  iha 
amoiuit  i4  Um»M%i6t  it  would  he  adniittad  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  tlie  abilit/  i,f  BrttMi 
whipbuildem  and  British  shijiowuerf  to  eoiBpete 
with  foreignem." 

The  hofj.  Gentl<;man  then  ]troceedihd,  and 
compared  the  trade  of  tbiii  country,  and  of 
all  other  countries  with  which  we  art  now 
on  terms  of  reciprocity,  prior  to  the  KmA' 
procity  Act,  and  the  oreseut  time,  aad 
drew,  of  course,  a  wm:mim  w<»id«fikU/ 
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conducive  to  his  argument.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  took  care  never  to  give  the 
name  of  a  single  nation,  or  the  date  of  a 
single  treaty.  Our  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  Russia  is  only  of  the  date  of  1843, 
and  yet  the  increase  of  our  tonnage  in 
trade  with  Russia  was  from  239,000  tons 
in  1824,  to  452,000  in  1846,  so  that  in 
nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  years,  the 
increase  of  200,000  tons  was  owing  to  that 
monopoly  which  the  hon.  Memher  de- 
nounces. So,  again,  I  cannot  allow  his 
speech  to  pass  without  adverting  to  the 
great  climax  of  his  oration,  when  he  com- 
pared our  trade  with  the  whole  world  at 
the  periods  of  1824  and  1846.  He  said 
that — 

"  With  regard  to  our  trade  with  the  whole 
world,  he  found  that  in  1824  the  tonnage  of  Bri- 
tish shipping  entered  outwards  was  3,291,000 
tons,  and  the  tonnage  of  foreign  ships  entered  in- 
wards 1,385,000  tons.  It  was  true  that  in  1846 
the  tonnage  of  foreign  ships  had  increased  to 
8,727,000  tons,  but  the  tonnage  of  English  ships 
had  also  increased  to  8,620,000  tons.'' 

But  is  it  to  be  credited — I  will  not  stop  to 
say  is  it  creditable — that  the  ships  clear- 
ing inwards  and  outwards  are  in  the  se- 
cond period  taken  together,  while  in  the 
first  period  they  are  studiously  separated  ? 
Who  can  resist  the  force  of  such  evidence? 
Who  can  resist — ^for  it  is  very  difficult  to 
do  so — the  boldness  of  such  evidence  ? 
But  this  is  the  evidence  which  for  many 
years  has  governed  England.  This  is  the 
evidence  which,  when  brought  forward  in 
documents  and  speeches,  has  changed  the 
laws  and  governed  the  country.  It  is  by 
a  reliance  on  these  documents,  and  the 
statistical  genius  of  the  country,  that  you 
have  troubled  it  to  the  centre,  and  filled  it 
with  dismay  and  consternation.  I  think  1 
have  tasted  these  waters  before,  and  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury  fills  his  goblets  from  the  tainted 
fountains  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  1  make 
no  attack  upon  any  one.  Since  Mr.  Porter 
was  before  this  House  he  has  been  cross- 
examined  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  objected  to  any 
reference  to  such  a  document,  as  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  speaker  decided  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  was  in  order. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  As  this  is  the  last 
night  of  the  debate,  I  thought  it  but  fair 
to  refer  to  evidence  which,  if  not  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  ought  to  have  been  de- 
livered. I  will  now  read  some  questions 
put  to  Mr.  Porter,  and  his  answers : — 


"  In  a  previous  answer  you  give  a  statement  of 
the  progress  of  British  shipping,  and  you  show  an 
increase  in  1846  over  1821  of  British  shipping  of 
1,256,000  tons.  You  were  led  to  the  inference 
that  there  was  a  much  larger  increase  in  British 
tonnage  than  there  was  in  American  tonnage  ;  hut, 
if  the  Committee  understand  jour  statement  now, 
the  increase  of  the  one  in  an  increase  upon  the 
whole  of  the  British  tonnage,  and  the  increase 
upon  the  other  is  an  increase  only  upon  a  part  of 
the  American  tonnage  ? — It  is  so. 

"  Consequently  those  two  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
compared  together  as  showing  in  any  degree  the 
comparative  increase  of  British  and  American 
tonnage  ? — Certainly  not. 

*'  llavc  you  any  means  of  making  an  addition 
with  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
which  may  lead  to  a  faxr  comparison  with  the  state- 
ment in  Return  No.  1  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  ;  I  rather  think  I  have,  but  I  am  not  certain. 
*  *  In  the  expUnation  given  ih  your  last  examination 
relative  to  the  return  of  protected  and  unprotected 
trades,  you  stated'that  if  the  tonnage  to  which  objec- 
tion had  been  made  were  removed  fcom.  the  unpro- 
tected and  placed  on  the  protected  side,  the  result 
would  show  a  greater  advantage  in  fiivour  of  un- 
protected trade  than  was  exhibited  by  the  return 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented ;  you  stated 
the  proportions  then  were  99.82  per  cent  on  the 
protected,  and  219  per  cent  on  the  unprotected  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  is  perfectly  correct. 

"  In  the  whole  of  that  explanation  comprised  in 
your  answers  to  questions  75  and  79,  you  deduced 
your  conclusions  from  per  oentage  calculations  ? — 
I  did. 

*'  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  mode  of  exhibiting 
such  facts,  or  one  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  just 
conclusions  on  such  inquiries  ? — I  must  confess 
I  am  not  very  fond  of  using  centesimal  propor- 
tions, but  I  am  driven  to  do  so  because  other  per- 
sons have  more  liking  to  them  than  I  have,  and  I 
am  called  on  to  do  it.  I  think  tho  fiur  and  proper 
way  is  to  take  the  actual  numbers. 

"  You  made  a  statement  before  the  Select  Com- 
mitteeofthe  House  of  Commons, did  not  you, throw- 
ing overboard  centesimal  proportions  ?  Will  you 
read  your  answer  on  that  subject? — Isay, '  I  think 
there  is,  a  great  deal  of  fallacy  lurking  under  re- 
turns of  the  description  you  allude  to.  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  in- 
crease of  foreign  than  of  British  tonnage.  I  think 
I  remarked,  in  reference  to  one  of  the  tables 
which  I  ventured  to  bring  before  the  Oommittee, 
that  it  sometimes  appeared  that  there  was  a  per- 
centage diminution  in  the  proportion  of  British 
ships  when  there  was  an  increase  in  the  actual 
amount.  It  may  be  very  well  in  a  eoontry  which 
has  100  ships,  when  it  gets  an  inoreaae  of  50,  to 
state  the  increase  at  50  per  cent;  but  if  a  country 
has  1,000  ships,  and  there  is  an  inereMe  of  100, 
that  is  an  increase  6t  only  10  per  cent.  I  think 
it  involves  a  fidlacy  when  you  reason  firom  the 
per  centage.' 

"Will  you  explain  to  the  Committed  why, 
with  a  conviction  that  this  mode  of  reason, 
ing  was  &llacious,  you  employed  it  without  ex- 
plaining that  possible  lalkcy  in  your  last  examin- 
ation ? — I  drew  up  this  table  at  the  desire  of  one 
of  your  Lordships,  and  in  the  form  that-was  re- 
quired? 

"  Is  not  the  supposed  correctness  of  that 
enumeration  the  main  argument  on  which  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Ediiiburgh  Revtew 
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relies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  position  it  Is 
intended  to  support  ? — I  believe  it  is  relied  on." 

I  must  not  pursue  this  inquiry  further,  as 
it  might  he  tedious.  I  merely  wanted  to 
show  Mr.  Porter's  opinion — his  own  state- 
ment. But  I  will  ask  the  House  what  ad- 
ditional confidence  they  had  after  that  evi- 
dence in  the  returns  which  were  hefore  the 
House,  and  which  had  heen  so  holdly  vindi- 
cated hy  the  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  I  myself  do  not  think 
these  returns  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
real  question  at  issue;  I  shall  altogether 

fass  these  monstrous  returns  unnoticed,  did 
not  look  upon  them  as  part  and  parcel 
of  a  suhtle  and  dangerous  system.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  men  in  office  to  disregard 
these  comments/  and  to  suppose  that  when 
an  official  return  is  made  to  this  House, 
no  possihle  ohjection  can  he  raised  to  it; 
but  I  remember  the  time  when  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  used  to  be  de- 
fended in  the  House  in  the  same  manner 
and  by  the  same  means;  and  yet  I  have 
seen,  before  the  slow  progress  of  public 
opinion,  even  that  mighty  tribunal  fall. 
I  don't  think  any  person  can  possibly 
deny,  when  he  remembers  all  that  has 
occurred  during  the  last  two  years  —  I 
care  not  what  may  be  the  motive  — 
but  I  don't  believe  any  one  can  deny 
that  there  has  been  in  the  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  a  bias  against  the  opin- 
ions that  we,  a  minority  of  this  House, 
but  I  believe  not  a  minority  in  the  country, 
advocate.  There  has  been,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  a  convenient 
return  ready  for  any  Minister  who  had 
some  preposterous  project  to  propound. 
[Mr.  Labouchere  :  No!]  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  seems  to  demur  to  that  opinion. 
Having  cleared  the  outworks  of  my  case,  I 
will  now  approach  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  shall  certainly,  if  only  from 
the  respect  I  have  for  him,  not  misrepresent 
him.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  not  only 
made  a  speech,  always  a  dangerous  thing — 
[Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse:  Hear!]  No  one 
can  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  often 
indulges  in  that  sort  of  thing.  In  the 
course  of  his  time  he  has  charmed  and  ex- 
cited us;  but  of  late  years  he  has  retired  a 
veteran  from  the  field;  the  result  of  his 
experience  is  now  confined  to  a  cheer. 
But,  if  it  be  dangerous  to  make  a  speech, 
it  is  much  more  dangerous  to  publish  it, 
because  your  speech  then  becomes  a  mani- 
festo, and   you  meet  your  antagonist  on 


grounds  which  cannot  be  misunderstood « 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  divided  the 
case  of  the  Government  under  four  heads. 
I  will  follow  him  briefly.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  first  called  for  this  change 
on  account  of  the  claims  of  the  colo- 
nies. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
not  particularly  rich  in  the  evidence  with 
which  he  favoured  the  House  on  that 
subject.  It  was  meagre.  There  was 
a  memorial  of  a  suspicious  character. 
No  one  knows  who  moved  or  who  origin* 
ated  it;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that,  like  the  document  quoted  by 
my  noble  Friend  to-night,  it  bore  the  date 
of  the  1st  of  April.  But,  taking  it  as  it 
is,  the  memorial  is  not  of  such  a  puissant 
nature  that  one  may  be  afraid  to  encounter 
it.  Then  there  was  an  extract  of  a  despatch 
from  the  Governor  of  another  of  our  colo- 
nies (Lord  Harris),  and  another  document 
which  is  not  a  memorial.  [Mr.  Labou- 
chere :  It  is  an  address  from  the  As- 
sembly in  Canada.]  As  far  as  the  colo- 
nies are  concerned,  the  Government  have 
clearly  not  made  out  their  case;  and,  con- 
sidering how  often  we  are  told  that  the  sun 
of  our  empire  never  sets — considering  the 
vast  number,  I  will  not  say  of  of  our  co- 
lonies, but  at  least  of  our  Governors,  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 
evidence  is  most  meagre.  And  really 
when  we  recollect  the  Canada  Corn  Bill 
of  1844,  and  the  Com  Law  Repeal 
Bill  of  1846  —  when  we  recollect  the 
Emancipation  and  Apprenticeship  Bills  of 
1842,  and  the  non- Apprenticeship  and 
Sugar  Duties  Bills  of  1840  and  1846— 
when  we  recollect  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  our  colonies  upon  the  faith 
of  solemn  Parliamentary  pledges — upon 
the  faith  of  an  established  and  prolonged 
course  of  legislative  protection,  how  sud- 
denly those  who  invested  a  large  amount 
of  capital  in  mills  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  were  disappointed  of  the  fruits 
of  their  enterprise  before  they  could  get 
their  first  retuiTis,  by  a  revolution  which  we 
ourselves  created  amongst  all  who  were  con- 
cerned in  those  interests — are  we  to  feel 
surprised  that  men  so  treated  should  cling 
to  the  first  straw  that  presented  itself? 
But  we  are  told,  and  I  see  in  the  evidence 
before  me,  that  the  island  of  Antigua  de- 
mands this  change  in  the  navigation  laws. 
Somebody  asked  why  the  people  of  An- 
tigua wanted  those  laws  to  he  repealed; 
and  no  precise  motive  for  their  demand 
could  be  discovered  beyond  this,  that 
everything  they  had  been  taught  to  believe 
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important  to  the  mother  country  having 
heen  changed,  the  inhahitants  of  Antigua 
were  determined  to  have  a  try  at  this. 
The  evidence  gives  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
that  colony;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  men 
in  fact  ruined  and  excited  hy  the  idea  of 
proceeding  in  the  vicious  circle  of  the 
rrime  Minister,  should  helieve  that  pounc- 
ing upon  the  navigation  laws,  and  de- 
vouring them,  might  afford  them  some  mo- 
mentary sustenance.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman tells  us  that  in  addition  to  the  ap- 
plications which  the  Government  received 
n'om  Antigua,  and  from  Canada,  they  had 
an  application  from  Australia.  Now,  I 
will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
read  a  return,  the  accuracy  of  which  can- 
not he  douhted,  as  it  rests  upon  statements 
made  hy  the  harhour-mastcrs  of  the  ports 
from  which  the  vessels  referred  to  sailed. 
From  this  it  appears  that — 

"  Between  the  Ist  of  January,  1846,  and  the 
30th  of  June,  1847,  sixty-one  ships  cleared  from 
London  for  Sidney,  of  which  eighteen  loaded  car- 
goes home,  and  the  remaining  forty-three  pro- 
ceeded to  other  places  in  search  of  freights. 
Within  the  same  period  twenty-seven  ships  clear- 
ed from  London  to  Hohart  Town,  of  which  four- 
teen loaded  home,  and  thirteen  left  in  hallast. 
Twenty-five  ships  cleared  from  London  to  Port 
Philip — twelve  loading  and  thirteen  leaving  ¥rith- 
out  cargo.  And  from  November  21,  1846,  to 
June  30,  1847,  twenty-one  ships  cleared  for  Port 
Adelaide  from  London,  of  which  seven  only  ob- 
tained cargoes." 

I  ask  you,  in  the  face  of  that  docu- 
ment, who  can  pretend  that  our  Austra- 
lian fellow-suhjects  are  suffering  hy  the 
navigation  laws  from  high  freights  or  want 
of  shipping?  But  I  entirely  dismiss  on 
this  part  of  the  suhject  all  these  consider- 
ations. I  look  to  the  time  when,  in  the 
reform  and  reconstruction  of  your  colonial 
empire,  hased  on  a  great  system  of  coloni- 
sation, you  will  find  the  hest  source  of  im- 
perial power  and  of  imperial  prosperity; 
and  with  that  view  I  would  cherish  all 
that  remains  which  is  a  tie  hetween  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  show  that  the  colonies  are  suffering 
from  these  laws,  if  I  thought  there  was 
some  partial  inconvenience  and  some  slight 
injury  sustained,  still  I  would  not  relin- 
quish that  tie  which  might  he  made  the 
foundation  of  greater  interests.  Moreover 
it  is  quite  clear,  so  far  as  the  West  Indies 
are  concerned,  that  they  at  first  thought 
the  navigation  laws  would  he  repealed  only 
so  far  as  regards  our  own  colonics.  But 
the  moment  it  was  shown  to  them,  as  may 
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he  seen  hy  the  evidence  taken  hefore  your 
Committee,  that  the  repeal  must  he  uni- 
versal, they  felt  that  Cuha,  Brazil,  and 
Manilla  would  profit  more  than  them ;  and 
from  that  moment  they  never  sought  the 
hoon,  which  they  felt  to  he  one  utterly  in- 
adequate to  their  views  and  wants.      The 
next  point  on  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman relied  was  the  long  voyage.     Now, 
on  this  point  I  cannot  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  right  hon.  Oentleman. 
I  have  ventured  to  descrihe  the  naviga- 
tion laws  as  a  system  founded  on  fixed 
principles,  and  aiming  at  certain  results.  It 
has  heen  said  that  they  have  heen  changed 
at  least  a  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  200 
years;  hut  I  draw  from  that  circumstance 
an  argument  exactly  the  reverse  to  that 
intended  hy  those  who  made  the  remark.  I 
find  that  during  all  that  time  they  have  heen 
suhjected  to  a  salutary  criticism;  that  their 
ohjects  have  heen  carefully  looked  to,  and 
that  accordingly  they  have  received  those 
improvements  and  modifications  that  they 
required;  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why, 
instead  of  having  a  prejudice  against  the 
navigation  laws,  on  that  ground  I  am  en- 
titled to  assume  that  they  are  in  a  state 
suited  to  the    necessities   of   the   times. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  offered 
last    night     an    argument     of   a    more 
sweeping  character  still.     He  said,  these 
laws    were   suspended    last    year ;    and 
therefore   what   are    they  worth?      But 
supposing  the   Chancellor  of  the   Exche- 
quer had   suspended  the  Haheas  Corpus 
Act —    [An  Hon.  Member  :  Or  the  Bank 
Charter  Act.]     Ay,  or  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sus- 
pended last  year.      How  would  he  argue 
then  ?     If   I   could  only  hold  th&  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  his  principle  in  some 
other  cases,  he  might  perhaps  be  recon- 
ciled even  to  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws.    But  the  navigation  laws  being  a  sys- 
tem designed  to  produce  certain  results,  all 
I  have  to  ask  myself,  were  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  founded  equal  to  the  end, 
and  was  that  end  beneficial  ?     That  is  the 
only   question  about    which    I  '  am  con- 
cerned.     Now,  as  regards  the  long  voy- 
age; what  is  the  general  character  of  what 
is  called  the  long  voyage  ?     It  aims  at  two 
ohjects  :  the  first,  to  employ  your  sailors  by 
a  voyage,  it  may  be,  of  20,000  miles,  and 
that  is  the  maritime  question.     But  there 
is  a  commercial  question  concerned — it 
aspires   to  make  this   country  the  great 
depot  of  the  world.     Now,  are  these  ob- 
jects achieved  ?    There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
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that  tlie  l*aw  material  must  be  cheaper 
wheil  brought  here  by  a  direct  process, 
and  not  only  cheaper  but  fresher.  It 
would  seem  that  the  result  of  such  a 
BYStdm  must  be  that  we  should  become 
the  emporium  of  the  world.  What  evi- 
dence nave  you  of  the  reverse?  All 
the  oases  against  the  long  voyage  are 
exceptional  cases.  1  will  refer  to  the 
evidence  on  this  point  of  one  indivi- 
dual, a  British  merchant  of  high  char-> 
acter^-^Mr.  Aylwin— a  gentleman  who 
ought  to  have  been  examined  before 
the  Committee  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stoke,  but  who  was  not  examined. 
Mn  Aylwin  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  stated  the  evidence  he  in- 
tended to  have  given;  and,  since  then, 
he  has  been  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  gentle- 
man states,  with  regard  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  great  peninsula  of  the  East,  with 
which  he  was  most  connected,  that  during 
his  whole  experience  of  that  Indian  trade, 
he  never  remembers  but  one  article,  the  raw 
produce  of  Asia,  that  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  could  be  purchased  at  a  lower  rate 
than  in  England;  that  this  only  took  place 
once,  and  at  a  time  when  in  that  particular 
article  immense  speculation  had  occurred. 
It  was  in  the  year  1824,  and  the  article  was 
indigo,  which  might  then  have  been  pur- 
chased at  Hamburgh  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land. Now,  it  is  always  said  by  the  advo- 
cates of  repeal,  that  when  the  raw  mate- 
rial may  be  purchased  at  a  low  rate  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  it  cannot  be 
brought  thence  to  England.  But  when 
you  have  evidence  before  your  Commit- 
tees to  show  that  there  is  only  one  in- 
stance known  where  a  raw  material  of 
India  could  be  purchased  cheaper  on  the 
Continent  than  in  England,  what  is  the 
practical  value  of  the  argument?  [An 
Hon.  Member:  The  cotton  of  Havre.] 
Oh,  the  cotton  of  Havre!  Well,  I 
expected  to  hear  that  case  brought  for- 
ward. It  is  really  curious  to  see  how 
difiTerent  opinions  are  adopted  by  different 
men  on  the  same  subject.  I  would  not 
venture  to  give  my  own  opinion  on  such  a 
topic;  and  if  I  did,  I  should  probably  only 
make  some  general  observations,  and  urge 
that  the  case  was  an  exceptional  one,  where 
you  must  weigh  the  conveniences  with 
the  disadvantages — and  that  in  truth  is 
all  you  well  can  say,  when  you  do  not 
know  too  much  of  a  subject.  I  always 
endeavour,  however,  from  respect  to  the 
House,  when  I  do  give  my  opinion,  to 


make  myself  master  of  the  Bubj^. 
But  here  is  a  gentleman  who  knotfa 
something  about  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration a  gentleman  who  was  Secretary 
of  the  London  Docks,  and  who  was  parti- 
cularly examined  on  the  point.  The  gen- 
tleman I  refer  to  is  Mr.  Powles,  and  he  is 
asked  the  following  question : — 

"Wherever  things  would  be  cheap  jou  think 
thej  would  be  sent  to  EngUnd,  and  jou  consider 
that  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  Enghind? — It 
really  is  sometimes  a  great  disadvantage  to  tht 
merchant  of  England  to  have  goods  brought  hero 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  calculate  upon.  Withia 
the  last  few  weeks,  to  my  great  surprise  1  must 
confess,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  of  us  in  the 
City,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  a  grievance  thai 
certain  cargoes  of  cotton  which  were  turned  asidd 
from  Havre  because  of  the  troubled  state  of 
France  could  not  be  brought  into  this  country 
and  sold  for  home  consumption,  but  must  be 
warehoused  for  exportation.  At  the  time  that 
occurred  cotton  was  in  a  more  depressed  condi- 
tion in  this  country  than  it  had  been  for  yean^  I 
received  last  week  the  cotton  circular  from  Liver- 
pool, in  which  the  writer  says  that  within  the  me- 
mory of  man  cotton  has  never  been  so  low  as  it 
was  that  very  week  ;  and  yet  the  merchants  im- 
porting this  cotton  fbr  the  use  of  tho  LandalhiM 
manu&cturers  were  to  have  forced  upon  tbeHi  m 
certain  number  of  other  cargoes  upon  which  they 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  calculated,  and 
then  it  was  said  that  the  not  being  able  to  do  this 
was  a  grievance  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  tlM 
navigation  laws." 

I  think  that  is  very  apropos.  He  is  then 
asked — 

"  Are  you  as  a  merchant  desirous  of  repeal,  or 
an  important  modification  of  the  principles  of  the 
navigation  laws,  as  likely  to  conduce  to  the  ad* 
vancement  of  the  conunercial  interest  of  the  coun- 
try ?  "  His  reply  is — "  I,  for  one,  have  no  such 
desire  whatever."  Then,  again — "  What  do  you 
find  the  prevailing  opinion  with  regard  to  thd  na- 
vigation laws  in  the  city  of  London?"  and  his 
answer  is,  "  that  there  is  no  desire  for  a  ohang**" 

Now,  I  think  I  have  met  the  views  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  regarding  the  long 
voyage,  when  I  show  that  it  is  founded  on 
a  principle  that  must  produce  great  ad- 
vantages; when  I  produce  one  merchant 
who  establishes  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
India  is  concerned,  one  article  of  raw  ma- 
terial, only  one,  and  that  in  1 824,  was  at 
a  lower  price  on  the  Continent  than  in 
England;  and  when  I  give  the  evidence  of 
a  practical  man,  the  Secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don Dock  Company,  to  show  what  is  the 
feeling  of  the  city  of  London  as  to  this  cot- 
ton we  have  heard  so  much  of  as  lying  un- 
saleable at  a  French  port.  Having  thus 
noticed  two  points  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  called  our  attention,  I  will  now 
briefly  notice  his  third  point,  and  that  is 
the  indirect  carrybg  traae.    Now,  remem- 
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ber  tbat  the  point  I  wish  to  impress  on 
the  House  is,  that  the  navigation  laws, 
right  or  wrong,  form  a  system  founded 
upon  certain  principles,  and  producing  cer- 
tain results,  and  that  they  are  not  like  many 
other  laws  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
discuss,  which  have  been,  directly  or  in- 
directly, formed  for  the  benefit  of  a  parti- 
cular interest.  I  want,  then,  to  know  whe- 
ther, on  the  point  of  the  indirect  carrying 
trade,  there  is  any  principle  involved  ?  The 
object  of  the  indirect  carrying  trade  is  to 
prevent  any  third  Power  from  appropriating 
to  itself  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  1 
never  heard  the  abstract  argument  on  that 
head  fairly  met.  No  one  can  deny  that  it 
is  a  contrivance  in  its  theory  admirably 
adapted  to  attain  its  object.  No  one 
can  deny  if  the  principle  were  carried 
completely  into  effect  that  the  result  in- 
tended would  be  inevitable.  But  the  ar- 
gument brought  against  it,  is  an  argument 
against  it,  not  in  theory,  but  in  practice. 
It  is  said  to  be  impossible,  because  it  is  in 
the  power  of  other  countries  to  cause  you 
to  break  through  your  principle;  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  on  that  subject 
exhibited  considerable  eloquence,  and  en- 
tered into  very  great  detail.  It,  in  fact, 
formed  a  most  important  part  of  his  speech. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  acted  on  pres- 
sure from  Prussia  and  the  United  States; 
and  his  general  tone  was  that  of  a  man 
who  had  submitted  to  some  degree  of  men- 
ace. It  is  important  that  the  House 
should  understand  our  position  with  Prus- 
sia. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  in- 
deed fairly  described  it,  though  he  after- 
wards tried  to  soften  down  his  own  de- 
scription, lie  would  not  say  that  Prussia 
had  used  a  menace,  but  he  said  that  he 
had  been  warned.  But  another  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  was  not  now  in  office, 
though  in  the  secrets  of  the  Government, 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  said  the  Prussian  Minister 
had  delivered  a  threatening  notice  to  the 
Government.  Let  us  see  what  Prussia 
can  do  in  this  respect.  What  I  am  going 
to  read  is  a  very  brief  statement,  but  it  is 
a  statement  very  well  worthy  of  attention. 
It  is  not  a  threatening  notice  by  a  foreign 
Minister,  but  most  interesting  evidence 
given  before  a  Committee  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  The  gentleman 
who  gives  the  evidence  has  been,  and  his 
family  before  him  have  been,  shipbuilders 
for  upwards  of  150  years — a  period  almost 
as  long  as  that  for  which  the  navigation 


laws  have  endured.  It  is  one  of  those  fa- 
milies of  which  this  country  is  as  proud  as 
of  any  of  our  great  patrician  houses.  Mr. 
Tindall  is  a  shipbuilder  and  shipowner 
at  Scarborough.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Prussia,  and  no  doubt  was  master 
of  all  the  details.     He  is  asked — 

**  Are  not  British  ships  able  to  import  cargoes 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  Prussia  9 — Tes ; 
but  it  is  of  no  use.  Prussia  has  no  ports  to  im- 
port into.  There  is  one  port,  Pilau,  with  11  feet 
of  water  over  the  bar.  There  is  also  Memel,  but 
Memel  bar  prevents  all  ships  from  entering  with 
cargoes.  They  load  at  the  open  roadsteads. 
They  take  in  50  or  100  load  to  keep  them  stiff, 
that  is,  upright,  and  then  they  go  into  the  roads  to 
fill  up.  At  Dantzic  they  have  only  six  feet  of 
water  over  the  bar,  and  have,  therefore,  made  an 
artificial  entrance,  by  which  they  go  above  the 
bar,  and  are  enabled  to  take  small  yessels  up  to 
Dantzic.  By  this  artificial  entrance,  a  hole  in  tho 
mud,  they  have  11  or  12  feet  depth  of  water. 

"Although  this  law  has  existed  for  so  many  years 
on  tho  part  of  Prussia,  it  has  never  been  of  the 
smallest  use  to  us  ? — Never." 

This  is  the  law  they  are  going  to  abrogate, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  menace  of 
Prussia. 

"  Has  not  Prussia  threatened  to  withdraw  the 
law  if  we  do  not  repeal  our  navigation  laws  ? — 
She  has  ;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence,  the  thing  is 
quite  ridiculous.  Would  it  bo  of  the  least  im- 
portance whether  that  treaty  of  reciprocity  with 
Prussia  existed  or  not  ? — Not  a  bit. 

"Would  it  not  be  of  importance  if  Germany  were 
to  follow  the  example  ? — That  is  quite  another  thing. 
If  Prussia  were  to  get  possession  of  Hamburgh, 
which  I  suppose  she  is  aiming  at,  and  getting  pos- 
session of  the  ports  in  the  North  Sea,  that  would 
bo  quite  a  different  thing.  To  Guxhaven  they 
may  got  up  the  river  with  any  draught  of  water ; 
and  then,  if  they  could  get  possession  of  the  Elbe, 
they  would  have  the  possession  of  the  inlet  into 
Germany."' 

The  motives  to  tho  invasion  of  Den- 
mark might  be  inferred.  It  must  be  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  see  with  what 
spirit  and  energy  that  gallant  little 
nation  has  opposed  their  unsoropulouB 
invasion.  You  see,  Mr.  William  Tin- 
dall, who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
knows  the  Prussian  object  exactly.  If  the 
Prussians  could  get  up  the  river  at  Gux- 
haven, and  get  possession  of  the  ports  in 
the  North  Sea,  then  they  would  be  able  to 
manage  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  practical 
man  on  this  bugbear,  which  in  debate  after 
debate,  and  discussed,  as  it  has  been,  in 
article  after  article,  is  to  frighten  os  into 
changing  the  ancient  maritime  charter 
of  our  country  ?  These  are  the  right  men 
to  have  before  you  for  examination  on 
such  a  subject,  not  a  parcel  of  foreigners, 
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Continental  clerks,  and  American  captains. 
The  House  of  Lords  had  chosen  a  different 
class  of  witnesses.  Then  there  was  the 
eyidence  of  Mr.  Anderson : — 

"  Are  you  aware  that  Pmssia  has  given  notice 
to  the  Goyemment  that  she  will  impose  the  last- 
age  or  tonnage  duty  afresh  ? — Tes,  I  haye  heard 
so. 

«  It  is  perfectly  competent  for  the  Pmssians  to 
do  80»  if  they  choose  ? — ^Tes :  and  I  wish  they 
had  never  been  asked  to  take  it  off.  They 
would  soon  have  done  it  themselves.  It  would 
have  drawn  all  their  trade  to  Courland  and  Livo- 
nU. 

"  Those  ports  are  not  accessible  all  the  year 
round  ? — No  ;  neither  are  the  Prussian  ports. 

"  Stettin  is  ?— No ;  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference in  that  respect.  Memel  and  Dantzic  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Oder  are  blocked  up  with  ice  in 
winter,  perhaps  not  so  soon  as  Riga." 

Yet  now  we  are  told,  that  whether  the 
anvigation  laws  are  right  or  wrong,  we 
cannot  retain  them,  hecause,  if  we  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  we  shall  lose  the  benefit 
of  our  treaty  with  Prussia.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, after  such  an  opinion  expressed  by 
a  most  competent  witness,  to  listen  with 
calmness  to  such  suggestions?  A  gen- 
tleman whom  I  formerly  quoted,  Mr. 
Powles,  is  asked — 

"  Suppose  that  Prussia  and  the  German  League 
were  to  pass  a  navigation  law  against  us,  restrict- 
ing us  in  all  our  dealings  as  we  restrict  them, 
could  we  go  on  then  as  wp  are  ? — Since  we 
have  established  with  Prussia,  which  we  did  in 
1822,  the  Reciprocity  Acts,  I  am  not  aware  that 
Prussia  has  any  grievance  to  complain  of. 

*'  Are  you  not  aware  that  Prussia  has  given 
us  notice  that  she  means  to  put  an  end  to  these 
reciprocity  treaties,  and  to  pass  restrictions 
against  our  commerce,  in  retaliation  for  those 
which  we  have  passed  against  her? — ^We  re- 
ceive timber  in  a  Prussian  ship  at  the  same  rate 
of  duty  that  we  do  in  a  British  ship. 

"Tou  have  not  seen  the  letter  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen  on  the  subject  ? — No. 

"  Assume  that  they  should  pass  these  retalia- 
tory acts  against  us  ? — I  think  we  are  quite  com- 
petent to  fight  our  own  battles. 

**  Should  we  be  in  the  same  position  as  we  are 
DOW  ?^— If  we  just  maintain  our  own  position, 
and  continue  as  we  are,  we  are  able  to  do  it 
against  all  the  world,  so  far  as  the  navigation  laws 
areeonoemed. 
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"  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  you 
to  say  we  should  not  be  in  the  same  position  we 
are  now  ? — It  is  stated  that  Prussia  proposes  to 
abolish  the  Reciprocity  Act,  which  Reciprocity 
Act  was  of  her  own  seeking  ;  she  insisted  that  her 
timber  should  come  in  her  own  ships  at  the  same 
rate  of  duty  that  it  did  in  our  own  ships ;  we  have 
conceded  that ;  and,  therefore,  why  she  is  to  com- 
plain of  the  Act  that  established  that  perfect  reci- 
procity I  am  not  able  to  comprehend. 

"  Can  you  state  in  what  way  she  could  retali- 
ate ? — I  do  not  believe  she  has  the  power  to  do 
it. 

"  What  trade  is  there  between  England  and 
Prussia  in  which  she  could  retaliate  to  our  in- 
jury ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of." 

Who  is'the  man  that  says  this  ?  The  Se- 
cretary of  the  Docks  in  London — the  great- 
est emporium  in  the  world.  Then  we  are 
to  give  up  the  indirect  carrying  trade  be- 
cause there  is  this  menape  of  Prussia, 
which  I  have  shown  on  the  best  evidence 
to  be  the  most  preposterous  and  ridiculous 
threat  that  could  possibly  be  held  out.  I 
am  quite  astonished  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  could  submit  to  anything  of  the 
kind.  Had  it  not  been  pressed  in  a  glow 
of  rhetoric  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  acknowledging  that  at  his 
office  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing threatening  notices  in  this  behalf, 
I  could  not  have  belieyed  it.  Then 
there  is  the  message  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  not  a  menace.  It  is  only  an  in- 
vitation. They  will  give  little  if  we  give 
little;  they  will  give  much  if  wc  give  much; 
they  will  give  all  if  we  give  all.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  United  States  will  give  little 
if  we  give  little.  But  I  defy  them  torive 
us  much  if  we  give  them  much,  "miat 
can  they  give  us?  It  is  in  fact  a  very 
remarkable  message,  because  exactly  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  said  yes- 
terday, putting  the  case  very  properly,  it 
involves  the  very  principle  of  reciprocity 
which  you  would  abjure.  The  offer  of 
Mr.  Bancroft  was  an  offer  of  reciprocity. 
It  was  that  or  nothing.  I  do  not  mean  to 
touch  on  the  "most  favoured  nation'* 
clause;  but  it  will  be  a  singular  spectacle 
to  see  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  abjure  r^ 
ciprocity  on  the  one  hand,  while  he  advo- 
cates retaliation  on  the  other.  That  wSL 
be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens 
of  official  logic  which  the  House  has  ever 
known.  The  House  will,  perhaps,  remem- 
ber when  I  impressed  the  late  Government 
with  the  p'opriety  and  the  prudence  of 
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making  themselves  maters  of  the  difficul- 
ties they  would  have  to  encounter  before 
thej  entered  into  such  treaties;  but  here 
we  have  Ministers  who  tell  us  that  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  is  to  be  accepted; 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gives  his 
adhesion  to  the  principle;  but  although 
they  are  ready  to  adopt  the  principle,  they 
acknowledge  that  they  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  consequences  of  adoptmg  it.  If, 
then,  the  Government  which  has  ceased, 
and  the  Government  which  exists,  are  both 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
and  both  are  ignorant  of  the  difficulties 
they  will  have  to  contend  with  in  carrying 
it  into  effect,  don't  you  think  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent to  keep  to  the  present  system  until 
you  are  better  acquainted  with  the  position 
we  are  in,  and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are 
more  familiar  with  the  facts  ?  Is  it  not 
monstrous  that  we  should  have  a  message 
from  Mr.  Bancroft,  making  an  offer  involv- 
ing the  commercial  interests  of  England, 
and  that  we  should  be  recommended  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  accept  that  offer, 
and  that  before  the  debate  upon  it  was 
over,  another  Minister — a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter— should  abjure  the  principle  of  recipro- 
city ?  This  is  trifling  with  the  national 
interest  in  a  reckless  manner — in  a  most 
reckless  manner,  for  nothing  is  more  fatal 
than  the  recklessness  of  ignorance.  Every- 
thing that  is  clear  and  known  we  can 
meet;  but  a  Government  or  a  Cabinet 
which  calls  upon  us  to  legislate  without 
knowing  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  measure  will  place  us,  proposes  a  legis- 
lative anarchy,  a  course  which  must  eventu- 
ally involve  us  in  inextricable  confusion. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  quitted  an  office  which  brought 
him  into  contact  with  a  Foreign  Minister 
who  sent  threatening  notices  to  him.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  he  should  be  glad  to 
leave.  It  was,  rather  singulai*,  however, 
that,  deprived  of  the  services  of  so  eminent 
a  civilian,  the  Government  should  have  had 
recourse  to  such  an  expedient  as  making 
the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  If  they 
wanted  some  one  to  defend  them,  why  not 
have  appointed  the  Commander-in-Chief? 
Though,  to  be  sure,  if  an  angry  Foreign 
Minister  were  to  call  upon  them,  a  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds,  booted,  spurred,  and 
equipped  at  all  points,  might  offer  a  for- 
midable appearance.  It  was  difficult  to 
resist  picturing  the  perplexing  position  of 


the  Vice-President  between  the  rival  Muses 
of  Prussia  and  the  United  States.  On  one 
side,  the  bland  smiles  and  the  winning 
accents  of  Mr.  Bancroft;  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Bunsen  with  the  dagger  and  the  bowl. 
Before  we  come  to  a  decision  upon  this 
question,  let  me  remind  the  House  of 
the  nature  of  the  vote  we  are  about  to 
give.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Stamford,  is  an 
Amendment  hostile  to  any  change  in  our 
code  of  navigation.  Now,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  oppose  going  into 
Committee  qiid  Committee;  but  we  do  op- 
pose it  when  the  Minister  comes  forward 
and  tells  us  that  he  is  going  into  Commit- 
tee to  abrogate  the  navigation  laws.  What 
we  say  is,  that  after  such  a  declaration,  it 
is  a  mockery  to  ask  us  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee. We  are  ready  to  go  into  Committee 
to  improve  the  navigation  laws,  but  we 
will  not  go  into  Committee  to  abrogate 
them.  There  is  one  thing  more  which, 
after  what  has  been  said,  it  would  be 
scarcely  respectful  to  the  House  to  pass 
by,  and  it  is,  I  think,  due  to  the  tenor  of 
the  debate  to  notice  it;  it  is  the  question 
of  our  national  defences.  I  shall  not  go 
into  the  evidence  of  Sir  James  Stirling.  I 
understand  the  plan  he  has  suggested  is  a 
very  ingenious  plan;  it  is  a  plan  of  man- 
ning the  fleet  without  men;  nor  am  I  going 
to  sing  '*  Rule,  Britannia,"  because  that 
must  be  distasteful  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Since  I 
began  to  address  the  House  a  document 
has  been  put  into  my  hand,  which  I  hope 
the  House  will  indidge  me  by  allowing 
me  to  read,  and  it  is  the  last  thing  I 
will  read.  In  the  New  York  Sun  is  a 
statement  which  is  represented  as  coming 
*'  from  Jamaica,"  and  which  gives  a  short 
and  lively  account  of  the  state  of  society 
there : — 

**  A  correspondent  of  the  C<ntnier  dt»  Etatt- 
UniSf  under  date  of  the  12th  of  April,  says  that 
even  in  that  city  (Kingston)  symptoins  of  ^^on- 
tent  are  showing  themselves.  A  petition  signed 
by  300  persons  was  presented  making  the  convo- 
cation of  an  extraordinary  Colonial  ParUament  to 
reduce  taxes  and  protest  against  the  prooeedings 
of  the  mother  country  (England).  The  Governor 
received  the  deputation  very  coolly,  and  read 
them  a  severe  lecture ;  they  were  to  meet  in  the 
public  square  on  the  13th,  and  500  persom  were 
to  go  in  person  to  the  Governor,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  acquiescence  in  their  demanda.    At  the 
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theatres  'Rule,  Britannia'  was  played  in  meaning 
silence,  igid '  Tanke  Doodle '  loudly  called  for  and 
encored." 

To-night  we,  too,  have  had  "Yankee 
Doodle  "  palled  for;  but  I  hope  that,  though 
loudly  called  for,  it  will  never  be  encored  in 
this  House.  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Manchester  the  other  night, 
in  a  glowing  peroration,  dwelt  upon  the 
blessings  of  peace;  and  I  can  account  for 
that  peroration  being  delivered  in  1848, 
bj  reference  to  the  two  years'  silence  im- 
posed upon  him  in  this  House  from  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  Had  that  peroration 
been  delivered  when  it  was  composed  in 
the  hall  of  Manchester,  or  in  the  hired  seat 
of  the  Muses  which  the  labours  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  have  contributed  to 
render  so  classical,  it  would  have  had  an  ad- 
mirable effect.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  described  the  present  age  as  one  of 
commerce,  peace  and  internal  improvement. 
I  had  no  idea  previously  that  such  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  age;  I  thought 
that  instead  of  commerce,  we  had  no  trade; 
instead  of  peace,  impending  war;  and  as  for 
internal  improvements,  my  only  idea  of 
them  is  a  band  of  Communists  tearing  up 
a  railway.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  after 
what  has  occurred  since  the  beginning  of 
this  eventful  Session,  and,  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  that  millennium  in  February 
which  produced  such  a  sensation  through- 
out the  land,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs — after  all  that  has  occurred  in  Eu- 
rope— ^with  Naples  in  a  state  of  siege: 
Paris  in  insurrection;  Vienna  in  revolt;  ana 
Berlin  barricadoed;  with  four  pitched  bat- 
tles fought  in  Europe  in  eight  weeks,  and 
the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic  cdike  blockaded 
— I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  himself  can 
scarcely  be  so  devout  a  believer  as  he  was 
in  the  quies  gentium  sine  ijurmis,  I  do 
not  pretend — I  have  not  any  claim — to 
that  prophetic  power  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  his  school  so  pre-eminently  pos- 
sess; but  in  reading  the  past  we  may  some- 
times find  some  guiding  admonitions  for 
the  conduct  of  the  present.  And  certainly 
in  reading  our  annals  I  find  no  reason  for 
withdrawing  my  allegiance  from  that  arm 
of  military  power,  which,  in  this  country, 
has  at  the  same  time  created  empire  and 
cherished  liberty.  Amid  the  fall  —  to 
which  my  nbble  Friend  has  referred — amid 
the  fall  of  tiirones-and  the  crash  of  empires 
around  us,  I  know  of  no  circumstance  more 
remarkable  than  that  strange  anarchy  and 


that  mysterious  demoralisation  which  Have 
lately  fallen  upon  those  vast  armies  which 
were  once  considered  the  best  mainstay  of 
power  and  authority.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  when  we  have  heard  the  startling 
accounts  of  those  hosts  of  France,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  which  have  deserted  their 
masters  in  their  hour  of  need — I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  an  Englishman  must 
have  remembered  with  pride,  and  perhaps 
with  satisfaction,  that  our  legions  reposed 
upon  the  waters.  At  least  I  will  not  incur 
the  responsibility,  by  my  vote,  of  endan- 
gering that  empire,  gained  by  so  much 
valoiu",  and  guarded  by  so  much  vigilance 
— that  empire  broader  than  both  the  Ame- 
ricas, and  richer  than  the  farthest  Ind — 
which  was  foreshadowed  in  its  infancy  by 
the  genius  of  a  Blake,  and  consecrated  in 
its  culminating  glory  by  the  blood  of  a  Nel- 
son— the  empire  of  the  seas. 

Mr.  WILSON  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  a  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
willingly  misrepresent  the  statements  of 
another;  but  in  speaking  of  his  (Mr.  Wil- 
son's) speech  the  other  evening,  wherein 
he  referred  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered 
outward  and  inward  in  1846,  as  compared 
with  1824,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
he  (Mr.  Wilson)  took  in  the  latter  year 
only  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  out- 
wards, while  in  the  former  he  took  the 
amount  of  tonnage  both  outwards  and  in- 
wards. He  begged  to  correct  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  that  assertion.  If  the  hon. 
Member  would  refer  to  the  Custom-house 
returns — not  to  those  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — he  would  find  that  he  had  in  both 
cases  referred  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
tonnage  inwards  and  outwards.  As  the 
hon.  Member  stated  he  was  anxious  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts  he  mentioned,  he  (Mr.  Wil- 
son) could  not  but  express  his  regret  that 
he  had  not  done  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

Sir  R.  peel  was  met  on  rising  by 
cries  of  "  Divide ! "  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
said:  After  the  speeches  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
and  the  other  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have 
addressed  the  House  during  this  debate, 
anxious  to  explain  the  grounds  on  whieh 
their  votes  will  be  given,  I  do  not  make 
any  unreasonable  claim  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  if  1  ask  leave  to  occupy  ft 
very  much  smaller  share  of  your  attention 
for  the  same  purpose.  If  I  could  fully  ae- 
Y2 
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2uie8ce  in  the  opinions  avowed  by  the  noblo 
lOrd,  and  by  those  who  concur  with  him, 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years 
has  been  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
policy of  those  principles  of  legislation  on 
which  in  the  years  1842  and  1846,  the 
commercial  tariff  of  this  country  was  re- 
viewed and  regulated,  1  should  not  be  sur- 
prised at  their  unwillingness  to  apply  the 
same  principles  to  the  commercial  marine 
of  the  empire.  But,  Sir,  notwithstanding 
that  experience  of  the  last  two  years,  my 
opinion  remains  unshaken  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  your  commercial  inter- 
course should  be  regulated  with  other 
countries.  If,  indeed,  you  altogether  re- 
ject from  your  consideration  that  pecu- 
liar combination  of  circumstances  which 
has  prevented  the  possibility  of  any  fair 
trial  of  the  principles  then  acted  upon 
— ^if  you  will  shut  out  from  your  con- 
sideration that  in  addition  to  many  other 
causes  of  commercial  derangement,  all  ope- 
rating simultaneously,  not  only  your  own 
country,  but  every  other  country  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  with  which  you  have  com- 
mercial dealings,  has  been  visited  by  the 
infliction  of  famine — if  you  will  omit  from 
your  consideration  the  fact  that  the  surplus 
capital  which  has  been  heretofore  applied 
to  the  purchasing  of  luxuries  or  of  conve- 
niences, has  been  necessarily  absorbed  in 
averting  the  sufferings  which  famine  en- 
gendered— if  you  will  reject  all  those  con- 
siderations, it  will  be  easy  to  draw  such  con- 
clusions as  those  to  which  you  have  come. 
But  I  say  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  show 
in  what  one  respect  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  present  suffering  of  this  coun- 
try, which  I  admit  and  deplore,  and  the 
principles  which  regulated  your  commercial 
policy  in  1842  and  1846.  It  surely  is 
not  because  you  have  admitted  raw  mate- 
rial without  duty  that —  [Interruption.'] 
Surely  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  clamour,  but  by  deliberate 
reason.  It  is  possible  the  opinions  I  avow 
may  be  erroneous;  but,  depend  on  it,  you 
show  no  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
your  own,  if  you  have^no  better  answer  to 
give  me  than  boisterous  clamour.  Answer 
me,  if  you  can,  these  arguments.  The 
principles  on  which  the  House  acted  in 
1842  and  1846,  in  the  first  place,  removed 
restrictions  from  the  importation  of  com, 
and  reduced  the  duties  on  raw  material. 
They  enabled  you  to  enter  into  competition 
with  foreign  rivals  at  great  comparative  ad- 
vulage— they  umplified  your  commercial 
ODdb  with  respect  to  the  ratry  of  «n  arti- 


cles necessary  for  your  manufacturers;  and 
it  will,  I  presume,  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  contend  that  the  altered  tariff  in- 
juriously affected  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  these  provisions  of  the 
new  law  were  concerned.  You  will  say 
that  these  provisions  might  bo  wise  on  ab- 
stract principles,  but  that  we  erred  in  that 
we  admitted  the  competition  of  foreign  ma- 
nufactured articles.  That  is  the  ground  of 
objection.  You  contend  that  every  single 
article  of  foreign  manufacture  introduced 
in  consequence  of  the  new  tariff,  has  con- 
tributed to  throw  out  of  employment  hun- 
dreds of  those  in  this  country  who  were 
engaged  in  manufactures  of  the  same  kind. 
What  a  doctrine  to  hold  in  this  great  ma- 
nufacturing country!  Here  is  a  country 
exporting  in  declared  value  manufactured 
goods  to  the  extent  of  58,000,000^  annually 
— a  country  which,  by  the  exports  of  its  ma- 
nufactures, is  interfering  with  the  employ- 
ment of  every  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth;  and  in  this  country  such  a  doc- 
trine is  to  be  established !  If  other  coun- 
tries were  to  adopt  these  principles,  they 
would  naturally  look  on  you,  not  as  the 
benefactor  of  mankind,  but  as  the  greatest 
impediment  to  human  happiness,  interfe- 
ring with  their  labour,  and  destroying  their 
means  of  industrious  occupation.  A  small 
quantity  of  silk,  of  gloves,  of  cotton,  and 
of  woollen  manufacturet  is  brought  into 
this  country  of  the  declared  value,  proba- 
bly, of  one  mOlion  per  annum.  You  con- 
tend that  the  countries  which  send  here 
those  comparatively  small  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods  ought  to  be  denoun- 
ced, because  they  are  throwing  oat  of  em- 
ployment a  number  of  manufactorars,  who 
would  otherwise  be  employed.  But  in  the 
first  place,  you  must  deduct  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  of  the  same  kind  wiiich 
came  in  illicitly,  in  consequence  cf  jour 
vain  attempts  at  prohibition — Toit  must 
deduct  the  quantities  of  sUk,  and  of  fWves, 
that  were  smuggled,  in  spite  of  and  m  eon- 
sequence  of  those  prohibitory  dnlies  of  40 
and  50  per  cent,  which  you  appear  awdons 
to  restore.  There  appears  to  be  an  inocase 
in  importation,  but  it  is  only  appan»t»  not 
real.  You  kept  up  at  your  ports  a  great 
army  of  custom-house  officers,  vmnly  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  illicit  introdnetion 
of  sUks  and  gloves  and  other  articles  which 
came  in  without  the  payment  of  duUes — 
which,  though  subject  to  the  enormous  du- 
ties of  30  or  40  per  cent,  were  guaranteed 
to  be  delivered  from  Paris  at  a  charge  of 
10  per  eent.    Bj  the  adopticm  of  a  wiser 
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policy  you  permitted  those  articles  to  enter 
upon  the  payment  of  reduced  duties,  and 
there  is,  in  consequence,  a  nominal  in- 
crease of  imports.  But  there  is  no  real  in- 
crease in  the  competition  which  some  hon. 
Memhers  so  much  deplore.  In  these  pa- 
pers there  is  the  proof  that  you  are  ex- 
porting 1,315,000^  worth  of  brass  and 
copper  goods,  1,000,000?.  of  earthen- 
ware, 1,000,000^  of  haberdashery  goods, 
17,000,000^  of  cotton  goods,  6,000,000?. 
of  cotton  yams,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk — 
all  interfering  with  the  industiy  of  other 
countries;  and  yet  you  complain  of  other 
countries,  because  they  ask  you  to  permit 
them  to  supply  you  in  some  very  inferior 
and  subordinate  degree  with  certain  arti- 
cles which  they  can  manufacture  cheaper 
than  you.  How  is  it  possible  when  you 
export  58,000,000?.  in  declared  value  of 
articles  of  British  manufacture — how  is  it 
possible  that  the  import  of  any  such  quan- 
tity of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  as 
has  been  introduced  since  1846,  can  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  distress  under 
which  the  operatives  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  are  at  present  labouring?  Let  us 
look  at  the  general  results.  Do  not  take  a 
single  year,  but  look  what  is  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  your  exports  under  the 
system  of  free  trade.  Take  successive  pe- 
riods of  five  years  since  1827,  and  then 
judge  whether  there  is  cause  for  despon- 
dency, although  from  a  combination  of  ex- 
traordinary causes  we  have  been  suffer- 
ing severe  distress.  Beginning  with  the 
year  1827 — twenty  years  ago — I  find  that 
m  the  first  period  of  five  years  the  average 
declared  value  of  our  exports  amounted  to 
37,000,000?. ;  in  the  second  they  amount- 
ed to  43,000,000?.;  m  the  third,  to 
49,000,000?.;  and  in  the  fourth  to 
55,000,000?.  Now,  in  the  year  1847— a 
year  of  severe  distress — what  was  the  de- 
clared value  of  our  exports?  It  is  said 
that  we  do  nothing  but  import — that  we 
have  no  corresponding  amount  of  exports — 
and  that  we  purchase  all  our  imports 
with  gold.  But  what  was  the  declared 
value  of  our  exports  in  the  year  1847? 
Observe  that  in  the  five  years  ending 
1846,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  was 
55,000,000?.  Well,  in  the  year  1847  they 
amounted  to  58,971,000?.  They  increased 
from  37,000,000?.  in  the  first  series  of  five 
years  to  55,000,000?.  in  the  five  years 
ending  1846;  and  in  1847  —  the  year 
of  severe  distress  —  they  increased  to 
58,971,000?.  Now,  just  recollect  what 
the  state  of  the  country  was;  what 'were 


the  impediments  to  our  usual  exports  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  demand  for 
food.  I  confess  I  am  surprised  to  find 
such  an  amount  of  exports  under  circum- 
stances so  unfavourable.  I  am  only  re- 
ferring to  these  things  because  some  Gen- 
tlemen have  stated  that  they  founded  the 
vote  they  were  to  give  to-night  upon  the 
assumed  failure  of  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  So  far  from  admitting  that  failure, 
the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has 
served  to  convince  me,  that  it  is  upon  the 
diminished  price  of  food,  and  upon  that 
guarantee  of  its  continuance,  which  unre- 
stricted import  affords,  that  we  have  to 
rest  the  hope  of  our  prosperity. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  been  tempted  to  depart, 
even  for  a  few  moments,  from  the  subject 
immediately  before  the  House;  but  I  will 
now  strictly  address  myself  to  it.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  proposes  that  we  should 
listen  to  a  proposition  for  considering  the 
present  state  of  the  navigation  laws,  with  a 
view  to  extensive  and  important  improve- 
ments. }Li  my  opinion,  we  are  arrived  at 
one  of  those  periods  when,  as  heretofore,  it 
is  desirable  to  take  this  matter  into  serious 
consideration.  If  I  look  to  the  position  of 
our  colonies,  in  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  free  trade  to  many 
articles  of  their  produce — if  Hook  to  the  fact 
that  many  E  uropean  countries  have  found  out 
that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  insist  on  those 
privileges  in  navigation  which  we  insist  on 
for  ourselves — if  I  look  to  our  reciprocity  • 
treaties,  and  to  the  various  complicated 
claims  arising  under  them — if  I  look  to  the 
mutilated  and  shattered  state  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  as  they  now  exist,  I  find  a 
number  of  concurrent  reasons  for  the  con- 
clusion that  those  laws  cannot  stand  on 
their  present  foundation,  but  that  we  must 
consider  them  with  a  view  to  extensive 
change.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  able  and 
ingenious  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire — ^from  the  personal  allu- 
sions of  which  the  House  derived  so  much 
amusement — I  must  say,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  scarcely  touched  the  question 
really  before  us.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
could  have  shown  that  the  relaxation  of 
the  navigation  laws  would  diminish  the 
means  of  our  national  defence,  or  endanger 
our  national  security,  I  think,  differing  in 
that  respect  from  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  —  that  there 
would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  any  proposal 
accompanied  by  such  a  risk.  But  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  those  who  maintain 
the  navigation  laws  to  show  that  their  main- 
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tenance  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  na- 
tional defence.  Surely  all  presumption  is 
against  them.  [**  Oh,  oh  !  "]  Why,  the 
great  authority  whom  you  quote  in  their 
favour — ^Adam  Smith — hegins  with  an  ad- 
mission fatal  to  the  navigation  laws,  unless 
you  can  show  that  they  are  necessary  to 
our  defence.  In  an  emphatic  sentence  he 
declares  that  the  navigation  laws  are  un- 
favourahle  to  commerce,  and  to  the  growth 
of  wealth,  which  is  the  product  of  com- 
merce. Surely  this  is  a  condemnation  of 
these  laws  so  far  as  commerce  is  con- 
cerned. How  can  we  douht  that  in  this 
great  seat  of  manufacturing  industry — 
the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the 
world  —  how  can  we  douht,  I  say,  that 
upon  all  ordinary  commercial  principles, 
ohstructions  to  the  free  interchange  of 
products  are  injurious  to  prosperity  ?  Prove 
if  you  can  that  this  heing  a  country  with 
an  extended  colonial  empire,  with  a  small 
military  force  kept  up  for  our  protection, 
depending  altogether  on  our  marine  de- 
fences, must  encourage  a  commercial  ma- 
rine without  reference  to  commercial  con- 
siderations; and  that  is  an  argument  which 
I  will  listen  to.  But  will  any  one  contend, 
apart  from  the  question  of  national  de- 
fence, that  to  throw  ohstacles  in  the  way  of 
sending  our  manufactures  ahroad,  and  to 
prevent  other  countries  from  dealing  with 
us  hy  enhancing  the  cost  of  conveyance,  is 
consistent  with  sound  commercial  policy  ? 

The  practical  question  before  us  is,  whe- 
ther we  shall  assent  to  the  proposition  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  to  the  pro- 
posal of  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Herries), 
who  moves  not  a  direct  negative  to  the 
question,  but  a  resolution  that  it  is  expedient 
to  maintain  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  existing  navigation  laws.  While  he 
moves  this  resolution,  he  distrusts  his  own 
doctrine,  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  subject 
to  such  modification''  as  the  House  may 
think  fit.  Where  then  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  propositions  ?  I  can  un- 
derstand the  object  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  if  he  had  moved  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee;  but  he  says,  **  I  will  per- 
mit you  to  go  into  Committee — I  will  give 
you  no  instructions,  but  I  will  fetter  you 
with  a  previous  resolution,  that  you  shall 
not  infringe  on  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  navigation  laws."  What,  I  ask,  are 
those  fundamental  principles  ?  What  was 
the  object  which  they  originally  contem- 
plated ?  According  to  Adam  Smith,  na- 
tional animosity  had  effected  an  object 
which  consummate  wisdom    might  have 


aimed  at — namely,  the  destruction  of  the 
naval  power  and  maritime  influence  of  the 
Dutch.  What  is  the  present  bearing  of 
your  navigation  laws  upon  the  marine  of 
those  formidable  rivals  ?  You  deprive 
yourselves  of  any  intercourse  with  Ame- 
rica, exceptmg  that  which  comes  direct  to 
this  country.  You  can,  it  is  true,  take 
the  produce  of  your  own  country  out  to 
the  United  States.  But  the  Dutch,  whom 
the  navigation  laws  were  intended  to  in- 
jure, can,  under  the  present  system,  take 
their  produce  to  the  United  States,  and 
your  produce  also,  and  have  a  direct  ad- 
vantage over  you  in  your  intercourse  with 
America.  The  whole  of  the  commeree 
of  the  United  States  is  open  to  them. 
One  half  of  the  whole  consists  in  British 
commerce:  that  of  course  is  open  to  them; 
and,  therefore,  to  those  formidable  com- 
petitors, whose  maritime  power  you  sought 
to  destroy  by  your  navigation  laws,  yon 
have  given  the  whole  of  the  trade  with 
the  United  States,  restricting  yoorselveg 
to  that  part  of  it  which  consists  of  direct 
commercial  intercourse  with  this  country. 
The  restrictive  principle  of  the  navigation 
laws,  as  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  is  Justly 
applicable  to  the  coasting  trade  —  the 
fisheries — ^the  direct  carrying  trade — and 
the  colonial  trade.  Well,  the  coasting  trade 
and  the  fisheries  are  to  be  reserved  by  GK>- 
vernment.  The  carrying  trade  with  other 
countries — the  navigation  laws  reserved  ex- 
clusively to  British  vessels,  or  foreign  ves- 
sels importing  the  produce  of  their  own 
country.  Now,  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Herries)  says  that  he  concurred  with  Mr. 
Huskisson  in  the  introduction  of  recipro- 
city treaties.  Nay,  he  says  thikt  he  is  pre- 
pared to  carry  them  further  than  they  go. 
Then  I  reply,  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  navigation  laws  are  opposed 
to  those  treaties.  There  never  was  a 
wider  breach  made  in  the  navigation  laws 
than  that  effected  by  these  treaties;  and 
yet  my  right  hon.  Friend,  who  is  prepared 
to  approve  of  them,  moves  a  resolution, 
pledging  the  House  not  to  permit  any  in- 
fringement of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  navigation  laws.  But  my  right  hon. 
Friend  says  that  he  is  willing  to  carry  the 
reciprocity  treaties  stiU  further.  Now,  I 
will  convince  him  that  those  who  rely  upon 
his  assistance  have  given  a  very  decided 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of  reciprocity 
treaties  was  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
the  narigation  laws  fatal  to  British  com« 
inerce.  In  the  Committee  Mr.  Young  was 
asked — 
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"  Do  you  consider  that  the  navigation  kw,  as 
it  now  stands,  affords  adequate  protection  to  Brit- 
ish ships  ? — ^No,  I  don't  think  it  does,  because 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  en- 
tirely abrogated  with  reference  to  direct  trade 
with  all  the  countries  with  which  we  haro  reci- 
procity treaties." 


Adjourned  DehaU. 
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And  Mr.  Richmond  says,  in  answer  to  a 
question— 

"  I  cannot  consider  that  the  navigation  laws 
afford  us  much  protection  now ;  they  aro  com- 
pletely mutilated.  Every  reciprocity  treaty  has 
taken  something  away.  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  so  little  left  as  there  is.  In  &ct,  I 
consider  the  navigation  laws  virtually  repealed 
now." 

This  is  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  respectahilitj,  one  who  has 
been  examined  no  less  than  four  times  be- 
fore Committees  of  this  House.  He  and 
Mr.  Young  are  the  two  witnesses  put  for- 
ward as  men  of  experience  and  practical 
knowledge,  on  whom  the  greatest  reliance 
can  be  placed,  and  thej  declare  that  those 
very  reciprocity  treaties  to  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  was  a  party,  and  which  he  is 
prepared  to  extend,  have  so  mutilated  the 
navigation  laws  that  hardly  a  remnant  of 
them  is  left.  And  yet  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will  not  allow  you  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee unless  we  are  fettered  with  the 
resolution  that  we  will  maintain  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  navigation 
laws.  If  in  Committee  we  should  pro- 
pose to  touch  the  colonial  trade,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  will  exhibit  his  fimdamental 
principle,  and  scare  us  back  within  the 
proper  limits  to  our  interference.  But 
why  should  not  Mr.  Richmond  exhibit 
his  fundamental  principle  also,  and  show 
you  that  the  reciprocity  treaties  are  the 
fatal  breach  in  the  navigation  laws.  The 
coasting  trade,  whether  wisely  or  not,  is 
to  be  reserved,  and  the  fisheries  are  to  be 
reserved;  and  my  right  hon.  Friend  being 
ready  to  extend  the  reciprocity  treaties, 
there  only  remains  your  colonial  inter- 
course to  be  considered.  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  that  intercourse,  what  changes 
have  not  been  made?  Since  the  day  when 
Adam  Smith  wrote,  your  colonial  inter- 
course has  been  constantly  modified  accor- 
ding to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  is  on 
a  perfectly  different  footing  from  what  it 
was  then,  and  necessarily  so.  Adam 
Smith,  writinff  about  the  year  1775,  did 
not  foresee  the  separation  of  the  Korth 


American  colonies  from  this  country,  and 
the  changes  consequent  thereupon.  From 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  scarcely  three 
years  had  passed  without  a  very  consider- 
able violation  of  the  main  principle  of  the 
navigation  laws;  and  at  every  period  of  un- 
avoidable change  we  find  the  same  predic- 
tions of  ruin  to  British  shipping  which  I 
hear  on  the  present  occasion.  In  1782, 
when  you  proposed  to  admit  Ireland  to  a 
direct  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies, 
the  House  of  Commons  resisted  the  pro- 
position. In  vain  the  Government  urged 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  Motion;  the 
port  of  Liverpool  declared  that  if  the  pri- 
vileges of  dealing  directly  in  coffee  and  su- 
gar with  the  West  Indies,  were  granted  to 
Ireland,  she  would  be  reduced  to  her  original 
insignificance.  So  it  was  with  every  other 
relaxation.  Sir,  it  was  in  1825,  when 
Mr.  Huskisson,  not  acting  as  a  theoretical 
speculator,  but  driven  by  the  necessity  o£ 
the  case,  proposed  the  reciprocity  treaties. 
He  proposed  those  treaties,  because  the 
alternative  offered  was  either  reciprocity 
of  intercourse  or  retaliation  of  exclusion. 
That  period  is  again  fast  approaching;  for 
foreign  countries  will  ere  long  retaliate 
upon  you  the  exclusive  system  you  estab- 
lish in  your  own  favour.  You  will  then  be 
driven  either  to  retaliation,  which  is  the 
war  of  differential  duties,  or  to  place  othbr 
countries  with  respect  to  shipping  and  du- 
ties upon  shipping  upon  the  same  footing 
with  yourselves.  There  have  been  con- 
tinued relaxations  of  the  navigation  laws; 
and  it  is  well  to  inquire  whether  or  no  any 
one  of  these  relaxations  have  clipped  the 
wings  of  British  shipping,  and  diminished 
the  naval  power  of  the  nation.  In  1833 
there  was  raised  a  warning  cry;  and  let 
me  quote  it  here  to  put  the  House  upon 
its  guard  against  those  gloomy  predictions 
of  approaching  ruin,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  In  1833  the  Shipowners' 
Society,  talking  of  the  state  of  British 
shipping  under  the  navigation  laws,  de- 
clared— 

**  That  the  declining  quality  and  estimation  of 
British  tonnage,  und  the  approaching  decay  and 
ruin  of  the  British  shipowner,  may  now  be  viewed 
as  incontrovertible  positions." 

Be  it  so.  If  the  ruin  and  decay  of  Bri- 
tish shipping  under  the  navigation  laws 
aro  ''  incontrovertible  positions,"  shall 
we  run  much  risk  in  modifying  those 
laws  ?  But  in  point  of  fact  the  Shio- 
ownere'   Society  was    wrong.    In  183o, 
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tlie  very  time  when  the  ruin  and  decay  of 
the  shipowner  might  be  viewed  as  "  in- 
controvertible positions/' — in  that  very 
year  the  Biitish  tonnage  on  the  register 
was  2,634,000  tons.  In  1846,  after  the 
progressive  application  of  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  treaties,  and  consequent  infrac- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws,  the  amount  of 
British  tonnage  was  no  less  than  3,817,000 
tons,  showing  an  increase  of  1,183,000 
tons.     Mr.  Richmond  says — 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  one-half  of  the  capital  emharkcd  in  ship- 
ping during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been 
lost,  and  that  the  other  half,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, is  totally  unproductive  of  profit.  Indeed,  so 
little  is  there  left  of  the  navigation  laws,  that  I 
look  upon  them  lis  virtually  repealed." 

Now,  this  gentleman  is  a  great  authority 
on  these  matters.  According  to  him,  un- 
der those  very  navigation  laws,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  which  you  won't  let 
us  change,  one-half  of  the  capital  em- 
barked in  shipping  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  lost,  and  the  other 
half  remained  almost  wholly  unproductive. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  him  who  was  four 
times  examined  before  Committes  of  this 
House;  such  statements  are  made,  not 
merely  to  excite  your  sympathy,  but  to 
enlighten  your  judgment;  and  if  one-half 
the  capital  embarked  in  the  shipping  trade 
has  been  sunk,  and  the  other  half  is  un- 
productive of  profit,  can  it  be  for  the  be- 
nefit of  yoiir  commerce,  or  your  manufac- 
tures, or  your  shipping,  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  continue  ?  Will  the  dis- 
continuance of  it  affect  other  and  equally 
important  interests  ?  Will  it  endanger  our 
maritime  superiority  ?  I  find,  from  returns 
on  the  table,  that  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated breaches  in  the  old  navigation  laws, 
there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  ships,  in  the  tonnage,  and 
in  the  number  of  men  employed.  I  will 
only  go  into  the  general  facts  ;  I  will  not 
detain  the  House  with  details.  I  will 
take  the  year  1836  that  I  may  not  subject 
myself  to  the  charge  of  selecting  a  year 
favourable  for  my  own  views.  In  1836  the 
tonnage  of  British  shipping  was  2,792,000 
tons;  in  1842  it  was  0,419,000  tons;  and 
in  1847,  a  year  when  free  trade,  according 
to  the  predictions  of  some,  ought  to  have 
been  fatal  to  our  commercial  marine,  it 
amounted  to  3,952,000  tons.  Then  take 
he  number  of  seamen.  The  number  of 
len  in  the  British  commercial  marine, 
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in  1814,  was  172,000;  in  1827  the  num- 
ber was  154,000;  in  1842  the  number 
was  214,000;  and  in  1847  it  was  232,000. 
It  is  upon  the  extent  of  your  commercial 
marine  and  number  of  your  seamen  that 
your  main  reliance  must  be  placed  in  the 
event  df  war.  As  to  the  question  of  im- 
pressment, the  difficulty  inherent  in  that 
question  applies  equally  to  your  system 
whether  you  maintain  the  navigation  laws 
or  abrogate  them.  In  either  case  you 
may  resort,  if  you  think  fit,  to  impress- 
ment; but  is  not  the  time  arrived  when 
it  is  important  to  consider  whether  you 
can  safely  rely  upon  impressment  ?  I  do 
not  say  one  word  in  favour  of  the  aban- 
donment of  that  system.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  to 
resort  to  it;  but  consider  the  material 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  your 
naval  marine  as  well  as  in  your  commer- 
cial marine ;  consider  that,  after  the  dura- 
tion of  a  very  long  peace,  the  men  whom 
you  impress  will  be  much  less  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  man-of-war  than 
they  used  to  be  when  there  was  only  a 
short  interval  of  peace — when  there  were 
rapid  alternations  of  peace  and  war.  Con- 
sider how  much  more  important  it  will  be 
for  your  naval  security  to  have  skilled  and 
experienced  mariners.  Consider  the  pro- 
gress steam  navigation  has  made;  now 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  mere  im- 
pressment to  supply  the  means  of  miviga- 
ting  steam  ships.  All  these  things  are  de- 
serving most  serious  consideration.  If  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  would  impair 
your  commercial  marine,  this  would  be  a 
powerful  argument  against  their  repeal. 
But  my  opinion  is  that  this  country,  with- 
out such  factitious  aid,  can  enter  into  com- 
petition with  any  country  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Richmond  says  that  under  the  system 
of  protection  the  shipowners  hare  lost  half 
their  capital,  and  derived  no  profit  from 
the  other  half.  The  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, speaking  of  the  Baltic  trade, 
remarked,  that  the  Baltic  Powers  hare 
ports  that  are  closed  with  ice  for  four 
months  of  the  year.  Compare,  then,  the 
favoured  position  and  climate  of  this  coun- 
try with  that  of  the  Baltic  Powers;  consider 
the  enormous  natural  disadvantage  under 
which  as  maritime  Powers  they  labour  in 
having  their  ports  for  four  months  of  the 
year  closed  with  ice.  With  those  Powers, 
as  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  world, 
you  surely  have  no  need  to  fear  competi- 
tion. Then  take  France ;  France  has  a 
strict  system  of  narigation  laws,  and  what 
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has  it  done  for  her  mereantile  marine? 
Do  you  fear  competition  with  that  coun- 
try ?  Does  not  the  state  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine  of  France  suggest  a  douht 
whether  maritime  superiority  does  not 
depend  upon  natural  causes,  upon  the 
the  hahits,  position,  and  necessities  of  a 
country,  and  not  upon  navigation  laws  ? 
No  navigation  laws;  however  exclusive,  can 
give  to  France  a  commercial  marine  that 
can  enter  into  competition  with  yours. 
Now,  take  the  United  States.  The  evi- 
dence of  your  increasing  marine  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  United  States,  in 
all  cases  wherein  you  enter  into  fair  com- 
petition, has  heen  most  satisfactory  as  to 
the  ahility  of  this  country  to  compete 
with  America.  The  hon.  Qentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  referred  to 
the  trade  with  Rio  Janeiro,  and  added  that 
in  that  port  there  was  a  larger  number  of 
American  ships  as  compared  with  British 
ships.  With  great  deference  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  do  not  think  that  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  question.  There 
is  a  direct  intercourse  between  Rio  Janeiro 
and  the  United  States.  Rio  Janeiro  takes 
her  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and  they 
in  return  send  their  wheat  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  a  special  intercourse 
between  them  with  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  compete;  but  it  is  no  proof  of  our 
general  inability  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  United  States,  that  in  a  port 
where  there  is  a  large  direct  trade  with  the 
United  States,  we  should  have  fewer  ships 
than  that  Power.  I  will  not  venture  into 
statistical  details,  but  I  must  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  one  witness  who  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind.  That  witness 
was  Captain  Briggs.  He  was  master  of 
an  American  liner,  and  employed  in  the 
direct  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  England.  I  never  saw  a  wit- 
ness whose  evidence  appeared  to  me  more 
entitled  to  credit.  If  there  was  an  excep- 
tion, it  was  in  bis  unwillingness  to  give  an 
answer  unfavourable  to  the  marine  of  this 
country,  as  compared  with  his  own.  We 
examined  him  on  the  important  point, 
whether  or  no  we  are  unable  to  compete 
with  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
any  circumstance  that  can  justly  entitle 
our  marine  to  protection  ?  We  are  told, 
that  we  cannot  compete  with  the  ships  of 
some  countries  on  account  of  the  low  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  the  shipwrights.  In  the 
first  place,  I  believe  that  a  shipwright  in 
this  country  at  6«.  a  day  is  worth  three 
times  more  than  the  shipwright  of  some 


countries  who  receives  only  half  the  sum. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
labour  by  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the 
labourer.  We  went  through  the  whole  of 
this  question  with  Captain  Briggs.  We 
asked  him,  **  What  are  the  wages  of  a  ship- 
wright in  America?"  His  answer  was — 
"  They  are  lOs,  a  day — two  dollars  on  the 
average  have  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
been  paid  to  an  American  shipwright."  It 
is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  if  you  rely 
on  the  fact  that  Norwegian  ships  can  be 
built  at  less  expense  than  yours  on  account 
of  the  comparative  lowness  of  the  wages 
paid  to  the  Norwegian  shipwrights,  you 
must  admit  that  you,  who  pay  only  5s.  or 
6s.  a  day  for  a  British  shipwright,  a  first- 
rate  workman,  can  compete  with  great  ad- 
vantage with  the  Americans*,  who  pay  10s. 
a  day  to  an  American  shipwright.  Then  the 
wages  of  seamen  have  been  relied  on.  We 
asked  Captain  Briggs  what  wages  he  paid? 
He  said — to  an  American  seaman  64«.  a 
month.  Those  were  very  high  wages;  but 
we  asked  him  whether  he  always  employ- 
ed American  seamen  ?  He  answered  that 
he  did  not,  but  constantly  took  English 
seamen  from  Liverpool.  We  asked  him 
whether  he  paid  them  64«.  ?  He  said.  No; 
he  took  English  sailors  at  Liverpool,  and 
paid  them  BOs. ;  consequently,  an  American 
seaman  receives  lis.  a  month  more  than 
English  seamen :  the  wages,  then,  both  of 
shipwrights  and  seamen  are  greatly  in  our 
favour.  We  then  proceeded  to  examine 
him  as  to  the  comparative  expense  of  ship- 
building in  the  two  countries.  Now,  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  says,  he  de- 
tests the  tar  and  pitch  of  this  question;  but 
the  tar  and  the  pitch  and  comparative  ex- 
pense of  building  are  most  important  ele- 
ments of  the  question.  It  may  be  very 
agreeable  to  select  this  or  that  Gentleman 
and  hold  him  up  to  ridicule;  but  .the  real 
points  of  this  case  that  are  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  rational  men,  alarmed  about 
our  national  strength,  are  not  whether  this 
or  that  Gentleman  has  involved  himself  in 
some  inconsistency,  but  whether  we  can 
compete  with  foreign  countries  without  ex- 
clusive privileges,  unfavourable  to  com- 
merce; and  you  must  listen  to  some  of  these 
details  if  you  wish  to  form  a  sound  judg- 
ment. As  to  the  Baltic  trade,  I  think  you 
cannot  be  under  any  apprehension.  I  want 
to  show  that  there  is  no  fear  of  France, 
who,  with  her  strict  navigation  laws,  has  a 
dwindling  marine;  and  I  want  also  to  show 
you  that  the  prosperity  and  increasing  ship- 
ping  of  America  are  not  inconsistent  with 
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your  own ;  nay,  that  they  are  rather  the 
indications  of  your  prosperity.  Open  a 
free  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  there  will  be  a  reciprocal 
benefit.  The  increase  of  your  prosperity 
will,  as  a  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quence, promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  marine.  But  I  return  to  the 
question  whether  you  are  able  or  not  to 
compete  with  the  United  States.  We 
asked  Captain  Briggs,  **  How  do  you  stand 
in  respect  to  timber?"  Captain  Briggs 
said,  **  The  timber  comes  from  South  Ca- 
rolina and  from  Florida — there  is  a  ship- 
ment and  an  unshipment;*'  and  ho  very 
much  doubted  whether  or  no,  as  this  coun- 
try was  a  great  emporium  for  timber,  the 
Americans  had  any  great  advantage  over 
us.  We  asked  him,  *'  Where  do  you  get 
your  sails  and  canvass  from  ?" — '*  From 
England."  "  Your  ironwork  ?"  —  "  We 
import  that  from  England."  **  Your  cop- 
per ?"— "  From  England."  "  Your  cord- 
age ?" — "  We  make  cordage  in  the  United 
States,  but  we  import  the  hemp  from  Rus- 
sia; and  cordage  is  10  per  cent  higher  in 
America  than  in  England."  What  is  the 
general  result  of  this  comparison  ?  There 
are  shipwrights'  wages,  10*.  a  day,  sea- 
men's wages,  145.  a  month  higher  than 
your  own,  timber  nearly  on  an  equality; 
and  if  there  is  any  inequality,  you  have 
the  power  to  redress  it;  in  sails  and  canvass 
you  have  the  advantage;  in  ironwork  the 
advantage — nay,  they  take  their  ironwork 
from  you;  in  copper  you  have  the  advan- 
tage; in  cordage  an  advantage  of  10  per 
cent.  Why,  then,  should  you  be  afraid  to 
compete  with  Americat  either  in  the  build- 
ing or  the  navigation  of  ships  ?  We  asked 
Captain  Briggs,  **  What  is  the  cost  of 
building  a  12-y cars'  ship  in  England  ?" 
Every  Gentleman  present,  I  presume, 
knows  what  a  12-y  ears'  ship  A  number 
one  is.  Captain  Briggs  said,  **  I  calcu- 
late that  a  12-y  ears'  ship  can  be  built  and 
fitted  in  England  as  cheaply  as  a  10-y ears' 
.  ship  in  America. "  Still  there  were  points 
in  which  the  American  had  an  advantage 
over  us,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  conceal;  and  let  me  ask  you  to  consider 
seriously  what  arc  the  points  in  which  that 
advantage  consists.  We  asked  Captain 
Briggs — **  Do  you  make  your  passage 
quicker?"  **  Yes,  by  some  days  quicker 
than  an  English  ship."  *'  How  do  you 
account  for  that?"  He  said,  that  the 
•nerican  captains  were  better  paid  than 
English;  that  they  were  paid  in  a 
>  manner;   that  the  English  cap- 1 


tains  were  paid  by  the  month,  while  the 
Americans  have  a  commission  on  the 
amount  of  freight;  that  they  have  a  double 
interest  in  quick  voyages,  because  they 
are  paid,  not  by  fixed  periods  of  time,  but 
by  the  voyage,  and  because  they  have  a 
direct  interest  in  keeping  the  cargo  clean 
and  dry.  He  told  us  that  he  never  per- 
mitted spirits  to  be  drunk  on  board — ^that 
he  had  introduced  the  temperance  system 
— that  he  found  all  the  men  willing  to  con- 
form to  it;  and  in  stress  of  weather,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  rigging  all 
night,  temperance  men  were  better  able  to 
bear  it  than  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
drink  spirits.  Now,  as  to  those  particu- 
lars in  which  the  American  captain  has  an 
advantage,  what  claim  have  you  for  pro- 
tection. If,  indeed,  you  had  to  bring  your 
canvass  from  America,  and  your  copper 
and  your  iron,  and  to  pay  10#.  a  day  to 
shipwrights,  and  64*.  a  month  to  seamen, 
you  might  have  some  claim;  but  you  have 
no  right  to  claim  protection  on  account  of 
the  superior  skill  or  conduct  of  either  Ame- 
rican captains  or  men.  Nay,  consider  this: 
if  the  effect  of  your  protective  system  has 
been  to  induce  your  mariners  to  place  a 
false  reliance  upon  it;  if  they  thought, 
**  We  are  protected,  and  therefore  we  may 
neglect  the  precautions  which  other  men 
take;"  then  not  only  is  there  no  pretence 
for  giving  protection,  but  protection  is  the 
cause  of  your  inferiority.  If  you  neglect 
habits  of  temperance — if  you  will  not  pay 
attention  to  the  stowing  of  the  cargo — ^if 
you  will  not  give  the  captain  a  direct  in- 
terest in  making  a  rapid  voyage,  and  in 
landing  his  cargo  dry  and  clean;  be  not 
surprised  that  the  British  or  Americai^ 
merchant  gives  a  preference  to  an  Ame- 
rican ship;  and  do  not  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  to  continue  to  you  protection, 
raising  the  rate  of  freight  against  the  ma- 
nufacturer and  the  consumer  in  this  coun- 
try, because  you  neglect  the  precautions 
which  ensure  the  superiority  of  your  rivals. 
If  this  evidence  be  true  in  these  details 
as  to  copper  and  ironwork,  as  to  sails  and 
canvass  and  cordage,  is  there  any  reason 
to  fear  competition  with  that  Power  which 
you  must  admit  to  be  your  only  formidable 
competitor  ?  Now,  take  the  case  with  re* 
spect  to  your  own  colonies.  Can  you  long 
resist  the  claim  of  Canada  ?  If  the  freight 
from  New  York  is  so  much  lower  than  the 
freight  from  Montreal,  that  the  citizen  of 
the  United  States  brings  his  produce  to 
this  country  at  a  cheaper  rate — ^nay,  he 
seduces  Canadian  produce  to  come  by  New 
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York  instead  of  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
— ^how  long  can  we  resist  the  claim  of  the 
Canadian  to  be  admitted  to  equal  privileges 
in  British  ports  with  the  American  ?  Is 
it  fair  ?  Consider  the  peculiar  position  of 
that  country.  Can  we  subject  Canadian 
produce  to  a  disadvantage  in  British  mar- 
kets unless  it  can  be  proved  conclusively 
that  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence 
we  must  retain  the  exclusive  possession  of 
this  colonial  trade  ?  I  believe  we  cannot 
in  justice  maintain  that  principle.  Yet  to 
abandon  it  will  be  a  violation  of  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  navigation  law. 
Now,  will  you  consent  to  enter  into  the 
Committee  with  a  previous  restriction  that 
shall  prevent  you  from  doing  that  which 
the  interests  of  Canada,  and  justice  to 
Canada,  require?  Would  it  not  bo  a  farce- 
to  enter  into  that  Committee  with  a  pledge, 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  construe 
into  an  obligation,  that  you  shall  not  admit 
the  produce  of  Canada  on  the  same  footing 
with  respect  to  freight  as  you  admit  the 
produce  of  America  ?  Upon  these  grounds 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  befitting 
this  House  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
navigation  laws,  and  with  a  view  to  an  ex- 
tensive alteration  of  them.  I  shall  reserve 
for  separate  discussion  many — I  am  loth  to 
call  them  details,  because  they  are  in 
themselves  of  the  utmost  importance;  but 
I  wish  to  confine  myself  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  main  question.  With  respect  to 
the  policy  of  opening  the  coasting  trade,  or 
continuing  the  restriction,  I  shall  reserve 
that  point  at  present.  With  respect  to  the 
policy  of  requiring  from  a  British  ship- 
owner that  he  shall  have  three-fourths  of 
his  crew  composed  of  British  seamen,  upon 
that  point,  also,  I  should  wish  to  say  no- 
thing at  present.  With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  making  the  alterations  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes,  I  wish  to 
reserve  that  most  important  matter  for  that 
mature  consideration  which  it  fully  deserves. 
That  mature  consideration  cannot  be  given 
without  a  full  inquiry  into  the  operation  of 
the  principle  by  which  our  reciprocity  trea- 
ties are  regulated;  but  I  will  throw  out  one 
or  two  observations — they  are  for  consid- 
eration only — upon  this  subject.  I  think, 
with  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
that  the  first  impression  is  in  favour  of  pro- 
ceeding by  reciprocity  treaties;  the  first  im- 
pression is,  that  the  Crown  should  be  em- 
powered to  grant  concession^  to  any  Power 
which  is  willing  to  make  equivalent  con- 
cessions to  US.     But  on  the  other  hand  it 


is  deserving  of  consideration  whether  or  no 
these  reciprocity  treaties  are  not  in  them- 
selves sources  of  very  great  difficulties. 
Reciprocity  treaties  are  of  two  kinds — the 
one  comprehending  that  which  is  called 
**  the  most  favoured  nation  clause;"  the 
other  requiring  that  you  shall  extend  to  a 
certain  Power  the  same  privileges  which 
another  Power  possesses,  provided  tho  for- 
mer will  make  the  same  concessions  to 
y/ou  which  have  been  made  by  the  latter. 
This  seems  simple  enough;  but  when  you 
come  to  act  practically  upon  those  trea- 
ties, you  find  they  involve  very  great  diffi- 
culties. My  right  hon.  Friend  says — and 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  observation — 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  case 
of  differential  duties  on  navigation,  and  on 
the  import  of  goods  under  a  tarifi^.  I  ad- 
mit there  is;  but  still  it  is  most  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  concessions  which 
a  given  country  is  willing  to  make,  or,  in 
fact,  has  the  power  to  make,  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  concessions  which  have  been 
made  by  some  other  country,  the  commer- 
cial demands  and  commercial  produce  of 
which  may  be  of  a  totally  different  nature.' 
And  with  regard  to  reciprocity  treaties,  I 
foresee  the  risk  of  great  difficulty  in  the 
event  of  war.  The  power  which  the  Go- 
vernment proposes  to  retain  of  reimposing 
restriction,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to 
exercise.  The  system  would  be  an  inver« 
sion  of  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and 
Parliament.  Under  it  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  the  source  of  favour — the 
House  of  Commons  will  relax,  the  Crown 
will  restrain.  The  House  of  Commons  will 
give  universal  privileges,  and  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  years  the  invidious  and 
difficult  duty  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
Crown  of  withdrawing  the  privileges  which 
the  House  of  Commons  has  granted.  I 
wish  the  Ministers  to  consider  the  policy 
of  giving  a  temporary  duration  to  the 
Act,  so  that  at  a  certain  period  the  pri- 
vileges conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament 
would  terminate  without  the  Crown  being 
called  upon  to  fulfil  the  painful  duty  of  re- 
imposing  restrictions.  Suppose  the  trade 
were  to  be  opened  for  a  period  of  five 
years;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  privi- 
leges given  would  necessarily  expire,  and 
every  country  would  have  notice  that  they 
had  the  means  of  averting  the  re-establish- 
ment of  restrictions  by  entering  into  some 
arrangement  with  this  country.  I  would 
rather  see  the  object  effected  in  that  man- 
ner than  by  new  reciprocity  treaties.     J 
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had  rather  that  other  countries  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  independent  legis- 
lation— that  America,  for  instance,  should 
do  what  she  has  to  do  by  voluntary  legis- 
lation than  by  treaty.  The  same  diffi- 
culty applies  to  the  power  which  the  Go- 
vernment wishes  to  take  of  reimposing  re- 
strictions. [•*  Divide  !  "]  I  am  aware 
that  the  argument  is  exhausted,  and  feel 
obliged  to  the  House  for  the  attention 
which  it  has  afforded  me.  I  advise  hon. 
Members,  before  they  determine  to  exclude 
all  improvement  of  these  navigation  laws, 
to  consider  that  this  great  shipping  trade 
and  the  increase  of  the  commercial  marine 
are  dependent,  not  on  the  navigation  laws, 
but  on  the  prosperity  of  commerce.  What- 
ever tends  to  promote  that  prosperity  tends 
to  increase  your  commercial  marine.  You 
rely  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
You  confidently  predict  that  Mr.  Huskis- 
son would  never  have  consented  to  the 
proposed  relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws. 
But  Mr.  Huskisson  dealt  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times,  and  went  as  far  as  he  safe- 
ly could  in  relaxing  these  laws.  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson may  have  said  at  the  time  that  the 
colonial  intercourse  and  the  coasting  trade 
must  be  preserved  intact;  but  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  making  those  modifications  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  those  laws 
which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
change  of  circumstances  and  the  demands 
of  British  interests.  Instead  of  relying 
upon  a  particular  observation  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson with  regard  to  the  colonial  trade  or 
the  coasting  trade,  let  us  rather  advert  to 
the  broad  principles  which  he  laid  down 
of  permanent  and  universal  application. 
This  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Huskisson *s 
speech  on  colonial  policy,  which  contains 
truths  applicable  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  present  time,  and  applicable 
to  your  colonial  intercourse  and  colonial 
empire  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances.    Mr.  Huskisson  said — 

"  These,  it  may  bo  objected,  are  but  vague  and 
•peonlative  improvenients,  which  may  never  be 
realiied.  It  may  be  so;  but  if  I  am  called  upon 
to  point  out  specifically  the  precise  mode  and 
coiine  of  operations  by  which  the  benefits  of  this 
new  ajitom  are  to  make  their  way  into  the  West 
,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  that  I  can  do 
i  thing.  Yet,  in  making  this  avowal,  let 
me  remind  the  Committee  that  in  1813,  when, 
«pM  ihtb  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
chuMr,  their  monopoly  of  trade  was  greatly  re- 
laasdttlw  wisest  and  most  experienced  men  in 


that  trade  could  not  point  out,  precisely,  what 
new  channels  of  commerce  could  bo  opened  with 
the  East  Indies.  Nay,  they  denied  that  any  now 
channels  could  be  explored  by  the  private  trader, 
or  that  any  benefits  could  accrue  to  India  from 
the  relaxation  of  the  former  monopoly.  But  new 
channels  have  been  explored,  new  benefits  have 
been  conferred;  proving,  as  the  history  of  all 
modem  commerce  proves,  that  whenever  you 
give  a  firee  scope  to  capital,  to  industry,  to  the  stir- 
ring intelligence  and  active  spirit  of  adventure 
which  so  strongly  mark  the  present  times,  you 
are  in  &ct  opening  new  roads  to  enterprise,  and 
affording  new  facilities  to  the  interchange  of  the 
productions  of  the  different  regions  of  the  earth 
— ^that  interchange,  of  which  the  advantages 
must  be  reciprocal,  and  of  which  the  extension 
to  new  countries  is,  perhaps,  the  surest  harbinger 
of  their  improvement  and  civilisation." 

These  are  great  truths,  the  recognition  of 
which  is  calculated  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  your  colonies,  to  extend  their  com- 
mercial relations,  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  European  countries.  Under  such 
a  system  the  ties  which  bind  to  you  your 
colonial  dependencies  would  be  strength- 
ened, not  by  the  exercise  of  power,  not  by 
restraint,  but  by  the  conviction  that  Eng- 
land was  prepared  to  abandon  that  princi- 
ple of  colonial  policy  hitherto  adopted  by 
every  country  in  the  world,  namely,  to 
make  the  interests  of  the  colonies  subser- 
vient to  the  interests  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  find  myself  re- 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  troubling  the 
House  at  any  length  by  the  able  speech 
which  we  have  just  heard.  I  am  also  re- 
lieved from  that  duty  by  finding  that,  after 
hearing  in  the  course  of  the  night  yarioas 
speeches  of  two  hours'  duration  professedly 
directed  against  the  measure  of  the  Go- 
vernment, those  speeches  contidn  much 
:  in  relation  to  other  matters — much  inyec- 
tive  and  sarcasm  against  individuals,  but 
with  respect  to  the  proposition  before  the 
House,  and  particularly  as  regards  *  de- 
fence of  the  navigation  laws,  very  little,  if 
any,  argument  has  been  advanced.  The 
noble  Lord  who  opened  the  debate  this 
evening  entered  into  his  own  peculiar  Ime 
of  argument  with  respect  to  other  mea- 
sures of  free  trade.  He  spoke  at  some 
length  upon  measures  not  at  all  affecting 
the  navigation  laws;  and,  according  to  his 
view  of  foreign  commerce,  all  the  advan- 
tage of  free  trade  goes  to  foreigners,  and 
none  to  the  people  of  this  country.     But 
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the  noble  Lord's  views  with  respect  to  fo- 
reign commerce  are  so  narrow  and  confin- 
ed, that  is  impossible  for  me  to  agree  with 
him  upon  questions  of  this  nature.  Speak- 
ing of  our  trade  in  America,  he  said,  we 
took  ice  from  the  Americans  as  some  sort 
of  return  for  our  trade;  as  if  our  taking 
ice  was  a  great  fayour  to  the  Americans, 
and  not  a  thing  done  for  our  own  benefit. 
Why,  Sir,  ice  is  an  article  of  luxury  with 
us.  [Lord  G.  Bentinck  :  I  said  rice,  not 
ice.]  Well,  whether  rice  or  any  other  ar- 
ticle, it  is  the  same.  All  commerce  is  a 
reciprocal  benefit  to  the  parties  engaged 
in  it.  Each  party  takes  the  articles 
which  he  wants,  and  does  nothing  from 
motives  of  gratuitous  generosity.  If  it 
were  not  for  considerations  connected  with 
the  question  of  naval  defence,  no  one 
would  stand  up  and  say  that  it  would  not 
be  an  advantage  to  admit  into  our  ports 
the  ships  of  foreign  countries,  bringing  us 
produce  in  exchange  for  our  commodities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  measure  is 
for  the  advantage  of  our  commerce;  and 
the  question  merely  turns  upon  this — whe- 
ther it  will  in  any  way  reduce  or  injure 
our  naval  supremacy.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  himself  expressed  a  doubt  whe- 
ther these  laws  were  not  originally  adopted 
by  the  Protector  Cromwell  more  in  hos- 
tility against  rival  commercial  nations,  than 
with  a  view  to  benefit  the  interests  of  this 
country.  I  believe  that  they  were  intend- 
ed, and  that  they  answered  their  object, 
to  injure  those  rival  nations,  but  without 
conferring  any  real  benefit  on  England.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  conferring  an  advan- 
tage on  ourselves;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
rather  an  injury  to  ourselves,  but  done  for 
the  purpose  of  inflicting  a  greater  injury 
on  our  rivals.  That  object  was  effected; 
but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Pro- 
tector Cromwell,  if  he  could  hear  the  ques- 
tion discussed  to-night,  would  think  it  ad- 
visable to  keep  up  these  restrictions,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  descendants  of  those 
Englishmen  who  went  to  North  America 
in  those  times  from  trading  in  the  most 
unrestricted  manner  with  the  people  of 
this  country.  But,  in  fact,  in  treating  this 
question  as  a  question  of  naval  defence,  we 
must  consider  those  circumstances  which 
would  enable  foreign  Powers  to  supplant 
our  commei*cial  marine  by  their  commer- 
cial marine  in  the  trade  of  this  country. 
Now,  in  considering  this  question,  there 
are  evident  indications  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  fear  any  such  competition.  In 
the  first  place,  in  respect  to  the  build- 


ing of  ships,  in  the  articles  of  iron  and 
copper  we  certainly  should  have  an  advan- 
tage over  every  other  country.  In  the 
next  place,  in  regard  to  labour,  it  is  most 
true  that  English  labour  is  not  dear,  be- 
cause the  work  done  by  the  English  la- 
bourer is  superior  to  that  which  is  done  by 
the  people  of  other  nations.  For  instance, 
in  regard  to  the  case  of  wages  paid  at 
Bombay — what  is  the  difference  to  the 
shipbuilder  whether  he  pays  6«.  to  one 
English  workman  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
work,  or  Is,  to  each  of  six  workmen  at 
Bombay  for  the  same  quantity  of  work? 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  quantity  of  work 
done  in  this  country  is  greater  than  that 
which  is  done  by  the  same  number  of  men 
in  other  countries;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said  that  labour  in  England  is  dearer  than 
in  other  nations.  Then,  again,  with  regard 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is 
proved  that  their  shipbuilding  must  be  as 
dear  as  ours,  and  that  the  wages  of  their 
seamen  are  higher  than  the  wages  of  ours. 
But  there  are  other  indications  upon  this 
subject.  There  is  a  great  test  as  to  the 
power  of  British  ships  competing  with  fo- 
reign ships,  and  successfully  too,  in  what 
is  done  in  the  carrying  trade  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  Hamburgh  from  various  ports 
of  Europe.  In  that  trade  British  ship- 
owners have  no  advantage — no  navigation 
laws — no  protecting  duties,  and  yet,  as  I 
have  said,  they  compete  successfully  with 
foreign  nations.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  has  said 
that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  Ameri- 
can ships  at  Rio  than  British  ships;  but  I 
might  as  well  take  the  case  of  Hamburgh* 
where,  in  the  year  1846,  there  were  995 
British  ships  entered,  and  only  12  Ameri- 
can ships;  and  so  on  with  regard  to  other 
years.  But  that  is  no  criterion,  because 
this  country  has  the  same  natural  connex« 
ion  with  the  trade  with  Hamburgh  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  with  Rio. 
There  are,  therefore,  these  two  indications 
— first,  with  regard  to  the  building  and  the 
navigation  of  British  ships;  and  next,  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  actual  commerce 
of  the  world.  But  I  think  there  is  another 
and  a  stronger  reason  for  believing  that  our 
naval  strength  will  not  be  deteriorated,  or 
decline  by  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  law, 
and  that  is — what  I  regard  as  a  main  con- 
sideration— the  character  of  the  British 
people,  and  the  capital  which  this  nation 
enjoys.  I  can  imagine  a  country  having 
greaj;  capital  for  carrying  on  commerce, 
but  with  a  people  having  no  turn  for  mari« 
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time  pursuits,  and  I  can  imagine  a  people 
having  a  great  turn  for  maritime  pursuits, 
but  the  country  possessing  no  capital. 
Neither  of  these  people  can  carry  on  trade 
with  other  nations.  But  where  I  find  a 
nation  possessing  at  once  great  capital  and 
great  commerce,  proverbial  for  their  at- 
tachment to  and  habits  for  maritime  pur- 
suits, I  cannot  doubt  that  such  a  nation,  if 
admitted  to  free  competition  with  other 
countries,  would  always  be  capable  of  main- 
taining a  large  commercial  navy.  But 
what  is  the  consequence  as  presented  to  us 
by  experience  ?  It  has  been  said,  and  I 
believe  most  truly  said,  that  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  abrogated  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
vigation laws  so  far  as  regards  those  coun- 
tries with  which  he  entered  into  reciprocity 
treaties.  From  all  the  examination  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  I  am  led  to  the  belief 
that  wherever  reciprocity  treaties  have 
been  established,  the  benefits  of  the  Navi- 
gation Act  were  in  effect  simply  nothing 
but  the  bark  of  the  oak  whose  trunk  had 
entirely  disappeared.  I  have  a  statement 
of  the  trade  of  this  country  during  the 
twenty-one  years  before  the  year  1823, 
and  the  twenty-four  years  since  that  pe- 
riod; and  I  find  that  in  the  twenty-one 
years  from  1803  to  1823  that  the  tonnage 
of  our  commercial  marine  was  339,0001 
tons,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  was 
12,000  ;  while  during  the  twenty-four 
years  since  1823,  the  tonnage  was 
1,446,000,  and  the  number  of  men, 
67,890.  Such  was  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  twenty-one  years  before  the  re- 
ciprocity treaties  were  formed,  and  the 
twenty-four  years  since  the  Reciprocity 
Act  was  passed.  This  being  the  case,  I 
cannot  have  the  smallest  doubt  that  if  we 
abrogate  the  principal  part  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  our  commercial  marine  will  in- 
crease further  than  it  has  already  done.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  those  restrictions  being 
removed,  wc  shall  continue  to  maintain 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  powerful  Navy  —  I  mean 
a  strong  commercial  marine.  I  quite 
admit,  with  my  right  hon.  Friend,  that  if 
there  was  the  least  reason  to  suppose 
that  our  maritime  strength  would  not 
bo  —  destroyed,  but  —  diminished  by  a 
measure  of  this  nature,  that  it  would  be 
unadvisable  for  this  House  to  adopt  it;  but 
my  belief  is,  as  I  think  wc  have  seen  it 
proved,  that  every  measure  tending  to  relax 
these  restrictions  has  increased  our  com- 
mercial marine;  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  tendency  of  this  measure  will  be 


likewise  further  to  increa^  it.  An  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral  who  has  spoken  in 
this  debate,  has  said,  that  one  of  the  secu- 
rities for  having  our  Navy  well  manned,  is 
being  destroyed  by  the  proposal  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  for  doing  away  with  the 
apprenticeship  system.  I  think  that  no 
more  faUacious  mode  for  keejnng  up  the 
strength  of  the  Navy  ever  was  invented 
than  that  of  putting  restrictions  and  im- 
posing a  tax  on  our  commercial  marine  by 
obliging  the  shipowner  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  apprentice  boys  on  board  his 
ship  in  order  to  furnish  the  Navy  with  sea- 
men. I  cannot  understand  how  the  ship- 
ping interest  of  this  country  should  come 
forward  to  defend  a  restriction  which  is  so 
entirely,  so  grossly,  adverse  to  their  inte- 
rests as  not  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  cm- 
ploy  either  ablebodied  seamen,  or  to  adapt 
their  crews  to  suit  the  convenience  of  their 
ships.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshise  (Mr.  Disraeli),  has 
made  what  I  consider  an  attack  unworthy 
of  a  Gentleman  of  his  position  in  this  House. 
I  allude  to  that  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man *s  speech  in  which  he  laid  snch  blame 
on  certain  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who  had  made  returns  to  this  House  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  who 
had  given  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  this  subject.  1  think,  considering  that 
those  gentlemen  furnished  the  returns 
which  were  asked  for,  whether  by  Minis- 
ters in  their  several  departments,  or  whe- 
ther by  Members  of  this  House,  in  the 
terms  in  which  they  were  required;  and 
considering  that  they  gave  most  intelligent 
evidence  upon  the  inquiry  which  this  House 
instituted,  and  also  considering  that  they 
have  no  means  of  defence  in  this  House;  I 
think  that  an  attempt  to  turn  the  indig- 
nation of  this  House  upon  them,  and  to 
accuse  them  of  making  unfair  statements, 
is  conduct  unworthy  of  a  Gentleman  in  the 
position  which  the  hon.  Member  holds. 
And  then  the  reason  he  assigns  for  it  is — 
what  I  think  to  be  a  very  weak  excuse- 
that  these  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  a  bias  towards  what  is  eaUed 
the  principle  and  doctrines  of  free  trade. 
I  believe  it  is  not  possible  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  or  any  one  else,  to  show  that 
they  have  not  stated  the  facts  fairly  and 
truly;  but  if  they  were  asked  their  opinions, 
what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  declare  those  opinions  openly  and 
honestly?  With  regard  to  this  general 
subject,  upon  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
makes  an  accusation  against  us,  and  against 
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the  majority  of  this  aud  the  late  House  of 
Commons,  he  might  as  well  saj  that  the 
University  of  Camhridge  was  to  he  hlamed 
for  entertaining  a  hias  towards  the  New- 
tonian theory,  as  that  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  are  to  he  hlamed  hecause 
they  have  a  hias  towards  free  commercial 
principles.  There  may  he  very  great  and 
very  fair  differences  as  to  the  application 
of  those  principles;  hut  I  conceive  those 
general  principles  to  he  the  principles  of 
science  upon  this  suhject  established  now 
hy  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  discussion, 
and  hy  the  opinions  of  all  enlightened  men 
who  have  considered  the  question.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  has  accused  us 
of  acting  with  a  recklessness  of  ignorance, 
hecause  we  have  proposed  to  the  House  to 
go  into  Committee  on  the  navigation  laws, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  those  laws  can- 
not he  amended.  I  will  not  now  enter  into 
the  discussion  whether  our  proposition  is 
the  best  that  could  he  made;  hut  our  pro- 
position is,  to  act  as  if  the  navigation  laws 
had  not  existed.  We  propose  that  all 
ships  of  all  nations  shall  he  received  in  our 
ports  in  the  same  manner  as  British  ships, 
with  the  exception  of  the  coasting  trade  and 
of  a  certain  part  of  the  fisheries;  a  power 
heing  reserved  to  the  Sovereign,  hy  Order 
in  Council,  to  impose  conditions  and  restric- 
tions upon  those  nations  who  impose  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  upon  us.  I  think  the 
principle  is  a  right  one,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that,  so  far  from  heing  the  sign  of  ignorance 
which  it  has  been  represented  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  a  sign 
of  ignorance  in  him,  and  in  those  who  act 
with  him,  that  they  still  persist  in  maintain- 
ing a  theory  which  is  contrary  to  all  acknow- 
ledged principles,  which  is  contrary  to  all 
the  features  of  the  age,  and  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  views  taken  by  men  who  have 
studied  this  subject  in  the  closet — by  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  the  most  enlighten- 
ed statesmen  who  have  given  their  attention 
to  the  question.  I  consider  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Qouse,  if  they  mean  to  lead 
opinion  in  this  country,  to  act  according  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  time;  but  if  they  re- 
fuse to  go  into  Committee — if  they  keep  up 
these  restrictions  because  they  have  been 
enacted  in  former  times — then  to  this  House 
will  properly  apply  the  phrase  of  the 
"recklessness  of  ignorance;*'  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  hy  removing  these  restric- 
tions, you  will  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
amity  with  foreign  nations,  which  are 
ready  to  act  in  bonds  of  amity  and  friend- 
ship with  you;  and  you  will  thus  give  a 


proof  that  that  you  are  equal  to  the  degti- 
nies  that  await  you. 

The  House  divided  on  the  questioUi  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  but  stand 
part  of  the  question: — Ayes  294;  Noes 
177:  Majority  117. 

List  of  the  Ayes, 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adare,  Visot. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Barkly,  H. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W, 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bernal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyd,  J. 
Boyle,  hon.  CoK 
Brand,  T. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  B.  W. 
Buller,  C. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Caulfeild,  J.  M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hoi^.  F. 
Childer8,J.  W. 
Clay,  J. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cobden,  R. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Conyngham,  Lord  A. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Courtnay,  Lord 


Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Currie,  H. 
Currie,  R. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
D'Eyncourt,rt.hoii.C.T/ 
Divett,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drummondy  H.  H. 
Duncan,  Visot. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visot. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
EUice,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 

Fitzpatrick,rt.  hn.  J.W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  IL 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  CoL 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Greene,  T, 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  0.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Ilaggitt,  F.  R.         ^ 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Ilallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Ilamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J, 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
HeadlaiDyT.  £.. 
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Heald,  J. 

Heneage,  G.  II.  W. 
Heneage,  £. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hindley,  C. 

Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hollond,  R. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hope,  A. 
Horsman,  £. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  Jl. 
Hume,  J. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ker,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouehere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
Loch,  J. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Lushington,  C. 
M'CuIlagh,  W.  T. 
M*Gregor,  J. 
Maher,  N.  V. 
Mahon,  The  0' Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maale,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mihier,  W.  M.  E. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Milton,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
MofSutt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W, 
Monsell,  W. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  £.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Norrev"  Tujrd 
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O'Brien,  J. 
O'ConneU,  M.  J. 
OTUherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Oswald,  A. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pearson,  C. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Perfect,  R. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pugh,  D. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A.' 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rioardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  flarl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
SimeoUj  J. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
SomerTille,rt.hn.  Sir  W. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
SulliTan,  M. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  U.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thioknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  C. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Traill,  G. 
TufneU,  H. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tynte,  Col. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H, 


ViUiers,  Visct. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
VivUn,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T, 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  OoL 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  0. 
Wetthead,  J.  P. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
WiUcox,  B.  M. 


Williams,  J. 
WUson,  J. 
WUson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
WorUey,  rt.  hon.  J.  S 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Toung,  Sir  J. 

TBLLBB8. 

HiU,  LordM. 
Parker,  J. 


£ulo/<A«  Noes. 


Alford,  Visct. 
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Baldock,  E.  H. 
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Baring,  T. 

Barrington,  Visct. 
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Benbow,  J. 
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Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
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Bernard,  Visct. 

Bkckstone,W.S. 

Boldero,  H.  G. 

Bourke,  R,  S. 

Bowles,  Adm. 

Brackley,  Visct. 

Bramston,  T.  W. 

Bremridge,  R. 

Brisco,  M. 

Broadley,  H. 

Brooke,  Lord 

Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 

Buck,  L.  W. 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 

Bunbury,  W.  M. 

Burghley,  Lord 

Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 

Burroughes,  H.  N. 

Cabbell,  B.  B. 

Cayley,  E.  S. 

Chichester,  Lord  J.L. 

Christopher,  R.  A. 

CUve,  H.  B. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Curteis,  H.  M.    . 
Dayies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dick,  Q. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pro,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 


Emlyn,  Visct. 
Famham,  £.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  £. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
FuUer,  A.  £. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goring,  0. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Grogan, E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heathoote,  G.  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
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HUdyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
HiU,  Lord  £. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
IngUs,  Sir  R.  U. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kenrison,  Sir  £. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  £. 
Law,  hon.  0.  £. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lockhart,  W. 
I^ygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Maokenxie,  W.  F. 
MandeviUe,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
MUes,  P.  W.  S. 
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Moore,  6.  H. 
Morgan,  0. 
MulgrayelEarl  of 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Mure,  Col. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Noel,  hon.  6.  J. 
Ossnlston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Powell,  Col. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Prime,  R. 
Reid,  Col. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Rolleston,  Col. 
Rufford,  F. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Sadlier,  J. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seaham,  Visct. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 


Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
SUnley,  £. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomhili,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Tyrell,SirJ.  T. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  F.  W.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Wadington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  U, 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 

TKLLXItfl. 

Beresford,  W. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 


House  went  into  Committee;  Navigation 
Acts  considered. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  to  sit  again. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  Three 
o'clock,  till  the  15th. 


HOUSE    OP   LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  16,  1848. 

MiwcTBS.]     Took  th€  OaMi.— Several  Loida. 

PvBUC  Bills.— 1*  Certiflcatet  for  KiUing  Hares. 

PrriTiOHs  Prbsbntmo.  From  Inverncn  and  Haddlnf- 
too,  in  fkrour  of,  and  ftom  Queensferry,  agiiinit,  the 
Law  of  EntaU  (Scotland)  BiU.— From  Guardians  of  the 
Blandford  Union,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  the 
Better  Prerention  of  Vagrancy. — From  Members  of  a 
Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fdlows,  Man- 
chester Unity,  for  the  Extension  of  the  Proyisions  of  the 
Benefit  Societies  Act  to  that  Order.~From  the  Board  of 
Directon  of  the  United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids,  in 
ikvour  of  the  Provident  Associations  Frauds  Prevention 
Bill — From  Ayrshire,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
Places,  against  the  Marriage  (Scotland)  BiO,  and  the  Re- 
gistering Births,  Au^  (Scotland)  BiU. 

RAILWAY  COMPANIES  AND  STEAM 
BOATS. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  there  were 
two  or  three  Railway  Bills  before  their 
Lordships,  in  which  there  were  clauses 
empowering  railway  companies  to  become 
steamboat  proprietors.  Now,  he  thought 
that  if  such  powers  were  granted  to  rail- 
way companies,  the  principle  of  eompeti- 
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tion  would  be  destroyed.  In  these  cases 
where  such  powers  were  sought,  it  was  re- 
presented that  certain  accommodation  and 
advantages  would  be  given  to  the  public, 
which  they  did  not  at  present  possess;  but 
their  Lordships  must  recollect  that  that 
accommodation  would  not  be  derived  from 
the  profits  of  the  steamships  proposed  to 
be  employed,  but  from  the  profits  obtained 
upon  the  railway.  Competition,  therefore, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  impos- 
sible; and  their  Lordships  had  wisely  es- 
tablished a  Standing  Order  that  no  railway 
company  should  be  empowered  to  become 
steamboat  proprietors  unless  a  special  case 
were  made  out.  The  case  to  which  he  now 
more  particularly  alluded,  was  that  of  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company. 
That  company  had  a  Bill  before  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  establishing  steam- 
boats between  Holyhead  and  DubHn;  and 
he  begged  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  not  already  fully 
prepared  with  steamers  of  the  best  quality 
to  carry  the  mails  between  Dublin  and  this 
countiy  ? 

The  Earl  of  AUCKLAND  said,  that, 
in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord, 
he  had  to  state  that  the  Admiralty  certain- 
ly  had  provided  steam-packets  to  ply  be- 
tween Holyhead  and  Dublin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  mails;  and  that  unJesa 
some  arrangements  could  be  made  by  which 
that  service  could  be  performed  as  quickly 
and  as  surely,  he  saw  very  great  inconve- 
nience in  transferring  it  to  any  company. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  could  be  relieved  from 
the  duty  of  carrying  the  Post  Office  mails; 
and  if  they  could  ensure  that  the  service 
would  be  performed  as  well  and  as  cheaply 
by  contract,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
naval  service,  already  hindered  by  many 
duties,  and  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
finances  of  the  country,  and  for  the  Post 
Office  itself.  He  thought  the  question 
should  be  approached  with  very  great  care . 
and  caution,  and  he  would  refer  his  noble 
Friend  to  certain  papers  which  would  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  when  he 
might  be  enabled  to  form  some  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  observed,  that  the 
Railway  Commission  had  made  a  report  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  they 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  having 
clauses  inserted  in  certain  Bills,  giving  the 
companies  power  of  investing  a  definite 
amount  of  tiieir  capital  in  steam  vessels  in 
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connexion  with  their  lines.  The  report 
was  referred  to  the  Railway  Board,  and 
the  result  was,  that  a  joint  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  stating  the  reasons 
for  and  against  the  project,  and  recom- 
mending that  the  clauses  should  he  allowed 
and  inserted  with  certain  limitations;  and 
this  report  it  was  intended  to  act  upon. 

The  Eabl  of  RODEN  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  nohle  Earl  that  great  caution 
should  he  exercised  before  the  Legislature 
came  to  any  decision  on  the  subject  of 
Post-office  communication.  He  could  bear 
full  testimony  to  the  exertions  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done 
for  tlus  service.  It  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  two  capitals 
should  be  brought  as  near  to  each  other  as 
it  was  possible  to  do.  At  present,  a  great 
step  had  been  made  to  accomplish  that 
object;  and  in  proof  of  it,  he  could  state 
that  he  left  Dublin  the  other  morning  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  was  in  London 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

THE  RAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 
Lord  REDE SD ALE,  in  pursuance  of  a 
notice  on  the  Votes,  rose  to  **  ask  the  Lord 
President  respecting  the  duties  which  the 
Railway  Commissioners  are  expected  to 
perform,  and  the  position  in  which  they 
are  considered  to  stand  in  relation  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government?"  He  did  so  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  under  their  Lord- 
ships' notice  the  relations  between  the 
Railway  Commissioners  and  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Board  charged  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  railways  was  so  inactive, 
that  its  existence  was  hardly  ever  thought 
of  even  by  those  more  conversant  with  the 
subject.  In  doing  so  he  would  shortly 
recall  to  their  recollection  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Board  was  constituted. 
In  1844,  when  the  railway  question  rose 
into  great  importance,  it  became  evident  to 
all  that  there  would  be  in  the  ensuing 
Session  such  a  mass  of  Bills  before  the 
Legislature,  many  of  them  referring  to  the 
same  districts,  that  unless  some  guidance 
were  given  to  the  Committees,  it  was  very 
probable  the  reports  would  be  imperfectly 
considered.  It  was  resolved  accordingly, 
.  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  bo  called 
on  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  va- 
rious projects  in  the  ensuing  year.  The 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie)  then 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had 
given  much  of  his  attention  to  that  most 
important  subject,  and  issued  a  mass  of  in- 
formation in  the  reports  from  the  Board, 


which  conferred  on  him  and  those  who 
acted  with  him  the  greatest  possible  credit. 
He  believed  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the 
country  who  did  not  at  that  time  conceive 
it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  give 
some  degree  of  support  to  the  reports  pro- 
ceeding from  their  own  Board.  No  disap- 
pointment would  have  been  felt  by  any  one 
if  such  had  been  the  case,  and  the  greatest 
possible  good  would  have  been  efifected 
with  respect  to  the  railway  interest  through- 
out the  country.  But  it  was  soon  seen  the 
Government  was  not  disposed  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — that  the  Committees  of  the  House 
were  to  have  more  weight  than  the  re- 
ports— and  that  in  every  instance  where  the 
Committees  upset  the  reports,  their  deci- 
sions were  retained  without  any  further  in- 
vestigation. So  sensible  were  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  mischief  of  this  course, 
and  so  numerous  wefo  the  complaints  made 
in  consequence,  that  a  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  difference  of  the  gauges.  This 
Commission  reported  to  the  House  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  could  not  fully  concur  with 
their  recommendations.  The  Board  of 
Trade  then  reported  on  the  subject  to  the 
House,  and  the  Government  at  last  became 
aware  of  the  importance  of  taking  up  the 
question.  They  took  up  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  resolutions  were 
moved  in  both  Houses,  on  which  a  Bill 
was  introduced  by  Government  as  a  public 
measure,  regulating  the  various  matters 
connected  with  railways.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  only  that  some  degree  of  support 
had  been  given  by  the  Government  to  their 
own  Board.  It  seemed  desirable,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  LegisUturOt 
that  a  separate  Board  should  be  appointed 
for  the  performance  of  these  new  duties, 
and  that  it  should  not  rest  as  heretofore  on 
a  public  department  which  had  other  and 
equally  important  duties  to  discharge.  By 
Act  of  Parliament  the  Railway  Commission 
was  therefore  appointed  as  a  separate  and 
independent  body,  with  duties  specially  set 
forth  and  defined  in  that  Act.  They  were 
required  to  report  specially  on  any  matter 
connected  with  railways  which  might  be 
referred  to  them,  and  to  report  as  well  on 
any  manner  connected  with  railways  which 
would  be  at  aU  likely  to  affect  the  public 
interests.  If  no  such  reports  were  issued, 
it  was  evident  that  the  Board  must  be 
liable  to  an  accusation  of  dereliotion  of 
duty.  But  then  it  was  to  be  recollected 
that  Government  had  never  shown  any  dis» 
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position  to  support  these  reports,  and  any 
person  would  naturally  feel  reluctant  to 
give  a  decision  likely  to  be  upset  by  the 
decision  of  a  Committee  of  either  House  of 
Parliament.  In  the  present  Session  many 
questions  had  arisen  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  railway  interest 
but  to  the  public,  such  as  the  Gauge  Bill, 
and  the  amalgamation  of  railways,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Railway  Board  ought  to 
have  taken  some  decided  steps,  but  in 
which  they  had  never  interfered  at  all. 
Surely  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  have  reported  on  these  and  such 
important  matters  to  Parliament.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  this  Board  stood  in  a 
different  position  from  any  other  Board 
connected  with  Her  Majesty's  Government 
or  the  public  service.  What  would  be 
thought,  for  example,  if  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests  brought  a 
Bill  into  the  House  on  a  subject  connected 
with  his  department,  in  which  he  received 
no  support  whatever  from  the  Government 
to  which  he  belonged  ?  It  was  evident 
the  public  would  soon  cease  to  respect  his 
office.  There  might  be  one  reason  why  the 
reports  of  the  Board  had  never  received  much 
confidence,  and  that  might  be  that  they  had 
never  shown  themselves  to  be  worth  much 
with  respect  to  the  important  matters  com- 
ing under  "their  charge.  Soon  after  the 
formation  of  the  Board  they  introduced  a 
Bill,  of  which  (as  it  had  never  come  up 
to  their  Lordships)  he  would  only  say  that 
it  seemed  to  have  contained  many  most 
useful  provisions;  but  from  the  small  amount 
of  support  it  received,  it  was  finally  allowed 
to  drop,  without  any  effort  being  even  made 
by  the  Government  to  assist  the  measure 
of  their  own  Board.  .  It  was  desirable  that 
the  public  should  know  in  what  position 
this  Board  really  stood,  and  whether  they 
were  really  intended  to  have  any  charge 
of  the  railway  system  or  not.  If  the  ques- 
tion were  answered  in  the  negative,  it  must 
appear  that  the  Board  were  utterly  useless; 
if  in  the  affirmative,  then  it  was  worth  as- 
certaining if  the  reports  they  made  as  Go- 
vernment officers  were  still  to  be  disre- 
garded. As  matters  stood  at  present,  the 
decision  of  any  Committee,  put  forth,  per- 
haps, by  a  majority  of  one,  would  have 
more  weight  than  all  their  recommenda- 
tions; and  this  was  a  state  of  things,  as  he 
conceived,  neither  creditable  to  the  Govern- 
ment nor  to  the  Railway  Board  itself.  He 
wished  to  know  what  duties  were  expected 
from  this  Board,  and  what  support  Govern- 
ment intended  to  give  it? 


The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
the  question  of  the  noble  Lord  raised  two 
points — the  first,  whether  it  was  expedi- 
ent that  there  should  be  a  Board  to  take 
charge  of  railway  projects,  and  institute 
inquiries  respecting  them  ? — the  second, 
what  was  the  use  of  the  Board  which  now 
existed  ?  In  reply  to  the  first,  he  had  to 
state  that  he  certainly  thought  it  desirable 
such  a  body  should  be  constituted;  and 
that  although  there  had  been  alterations 
in  the  administration  of  the  Board,  conse* 
quent  on  the  person  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  it  ceasing  to  exercise  his  functions, 
in  which  the  principle  of  economy  had  de- 
termined the  Government  not  to  fill  that 
post,  the  Board  nevertheless  existed  with 
exactly  the  same  functions,  and  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  regulations,  as  under  pre- 
vious Governments.  The  functions  of  that 
Board  were  of  very  great  importance,  and 
they  were  proceeding  from  day  to  day,  as 
they  would  continue  to  proceed,  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public,  and  to  the  great  assist- 
ance of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  were  no  functions  which  it 
ever  had  exercised  before  that  it  did  not 
exercise.  The  points  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  was  constantly  referred, 
were  various  and  important.  They  were, 
the  opening  of  railways  in  particular  ;  in- 
quiring into  their  safety  for  the  public;  in- 
quiring into  the  accidents  which  unfortu- 
nately occur  from  time  to  time;  the  regu- 
lation of  cheap  trains;  the  regulation  of 
fares;  the  by-laws  of  the  several  compan- 
ies; all  miscellaneous  matters  relating  to 
railways ;  references  under  public  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  disputes  between  company  and 
company;  references  under  the  Standing 
Orders;  the  special  duty  of  making  reports 
on  the  important  colonial  railways  from 
time  to  time  submitted  to  them;  and  other 
matters  of  equal  consequence.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  labours,  he 
might  state  that  780  lines  had  been  in- 
spected and  reported  on  by  the  Board  last 
year,  and  that  a  greater  number  would 
undergo  the  same  process  this  year.  In 
every  case  where  accidents  occurred,  inqui- 
ries had  been  instituted,  and  in  twenty-two 
cases  special  reports  had  been  made  by  the 
engineers  acting  under  their  authority,  in 
which  they  had  made  suggestions,  which, 
in  most  instances,  if  not  all,  had  been,  he 
was  happy  to  state,  readily  adopted  by  the 
various  companies.  The  number  of  special 
clauses  they  had  inserted  in  Acts  of  Par- 
liament last  year  were  eighty,  on  fifty  dif- 
ferent subjects.  It  could  not  be  said,  then, 
Z2 
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that  this  Board  was  not  discharging  useful 
and  important  duties,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  the  full  exercise  of  those  functions  with 
which  Parliament  had  entrusted  it,  and 
which  were  necessary  for  the  puhlic  safety. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  Govern- 
ment should  consider  itself  bound  in  every 
case  to  shut  its  ears  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Parliament,  merely  because  a  pub- 
lic department  took  an  opposite  view  of 
any  particuhir  case;  but  if  the  noble  Lord 
asked  him  whether  at  any  time  it  might 
be  likely  that  greater  powers  would  be 
conferred  on  the  Board,  he  confessed  he 
was  not  prepared  to  answer  him.  This 
he  would  say,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  they  had  yet  arrived 
at  that  time  at  a  stage  of  proceedings 
when  they  would  be  justified  in  proposing 
any  such  increase,  while  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  state  that  in  his  opinion  the  time 
might  not  come  when  more  powers  would 
be  required.  At  present  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
wore  giving  their  attention  to  the  various 
matters  connected  with  railways,  with  the 
most  efficient  assistance  of  able  and  expe- 
rienced paid  officers. 

Lord  REDE  SD ALE  said,  the  noble 
Marquess  seemed  to  think  that  great 
weight  had  been  given  to  the  reports 
which  had  issued  from  the  Railway  Board; 
but  he  (Lord  Redesdale)  was  afraid  no 
weight  had  been  given  to  them  at  all,  in- 
asmuch as  he  did  not  know  of  any  one 
case  in  which  those  reports  had  been  fully 
carried  out  and  acted  upon.  What  he 
wanted  to  ascertain  was  this:  would  the 
Board,  after  it  had  come  to  any  decision 
on  a  question,  and  having  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  opinions  adverse  to  it  urged 
in  Parliament,  in  the  presence  of  the  heads 
of  the  Board,  persist  in  that  decision  if 
their  views  remained  unaltered,  and  if  they 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  public  service; 
and  would  the  Govcniment  assist  and  sup- 
port them  in  Parliament  ?  It  would  ap- 
pear, from  what  had  taken  place,  that  the 
Railway  Board  had  not  the  courage  to 
support  their  own  opinions. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  noble  Lord  had  made  some 
confusion  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Railway  Commission.  With  respect 
te  the  recommendations  of  the  latter  body, 
ho  could  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  in 
every  sin^^lo  case  they  had  been  attended 
to  and  acted  upon.  The  Board  might  no 
doubt  be  made  still  more  useful ;  but  no 
one  could  admit  for  one  moment  that  it 


was  useless,  as  long  as  it  was  composed  of 
its  present  Members,  exercising  the  same 
powers.  If  the  noble  Lord  thought  that 
superintendence  in  nulways  should  be  abo- 
lished, his  objections  might  have  some 
value;  but  he  (Earl  Granville)  could  not 
approve  of  any  proposition  for  the  intro- 
duction of  persons  of  a  lower  grade  into 
the  Board. 

Lord  REDESDALE :  What  he  desired, 
was  to  raise  the  position  of  the  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
Board  had  made  some  very  good  reports, 
and  gave  some  very  clear  and  decided 
opinions.  He  could  not  say  so  much  for 
the  report  upon  the  last  subject  referred 
to  their  consideration.  The  Board  of  Trade 
ought  not  to  have  left  Parliament  to  decide 
upon  the  gauge  question  without  the  ex- 
pression of  some  decided  opinion.  Upon 
that  question,  which  was  one  of  public  in- 
terest. Parliament  had  been  left  to  decide 
in  what  manner  private  interest  might  dic- 
tate. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  15,  1848. 

MiNUTBB.]  PuALic  BiLLB.— !<>  Bofough  ElecttoDB  (Now  S). 

99  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Reported, — Commons  Inelotore. 

50  Administration  of  Justice  (No.  1);  Adminiatntioa  of 
Justice  (No.  i)  I  Protection  of  Justices  from  Vcxatiooi 
Actions. 
PETITIONS  PftBtBiiTBD.  By  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  and  ocber 
Hon.  Members,  from  a  Number  of  Places,  Car  an  ExtHk- 
sion  of  the  Elective  Franchise— By  Mr.  Bankfls,  from 
several  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  tiie  Church  of  Bngland, 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  reqweting  Bishops. — By  llr. 
Broadley,  from  the  Congr^tion  of  Wesleyan  Methodiata 
in  the  Village  of  North  Cave,  for  a  Better  Obsenraace  of 
the  Lord's  Day.— By  Mr.  Duncan,  from  Dundee,  io  Ik- 
vour  of  the  Places  of  Worship  Sites  (Sootiand)  BilL— By 
Mr.  Lushington,  from  the  Committee  of  the  British  Anti- 
State  Church  Association,  for  a  V^ithdnwal  of  the  Re- 
giura  Donum  Grant — By  Lord  George  Benttnck.  from 
Merchants,  Planters,  and  Others,  of  Ceylon,  In  fiivour 
of  Measures  of  Relief  for  that  Island.— By  Captain  For- 
dyce,  from  Aberdeen,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Esdse  Laws.— 
From  Electors  of  Paisley,  against  any  Alteration  of  tbm 
Sugar  Duty.— By  Mr.  Sbarman  Crawford,  from  InhaM- 
tanta  of  Smallbridge  (Lancaster),  in  ftvoar  of  Secular 
Education.— By  Mr.  Henry  Stuart,  from  Bedford,  for  Bo* 
couragement  to  Schools  in  Conneilon  with  ttw  Chnrdi 
Education  Society  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Henry  Berkley, 
from  Bei^amin  Webster,  Lessee  and  Manager  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  for  Restricting  the  Numbir 
of  Foreign  Theatres  in  the  Metropolis.— By  Mr.  Gmgan, 
from  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Dublia  Meroan* 
tile  Guardian  Association,  for  Alteratioa  of  the  Imprison- 
ment for  Debt  (Iraland)  BlU.— By  Mr.  ElUot,  from  Com 
missiooers  of  Supply  of  the  County  of  RoKbuigli,  tot 
Alteration  of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  (Scotland)  BilU— By 
Kir  G.  Philips,  from  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Poole 
Union  (Dorset),  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting 
Meudicancy. — By  Mr.  Kcr  Seyraer,  from  Lyme  Regis, 
against  a  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— By  Mr. 
Hume,  from  the  Marquess  of  Westmeath,  praying  the 
House  to  afford  Relief  to  the  Dublin  Post  Oflloa.— By 
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Mr.  Henry  Dnnnmond,  ftom  the  Town  Council  of  Go- 
dalming  (Suxzey)*  for  Alteration  of,  and  by  Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis,  flrom  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Queen  Square,  in  fkvour  of,  the  Public  Health 
Bill.~By  Lord  G.  Bcntinck,  from  the  Parish  of  Kil- 
roaurs,  Ayrshire,  against  the  Registering  Births,  4ke. 
(Scotland)  BUI  (1847);  and  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill 
(1847).— By  Mr.  Bwart,  from  Members  of  London  Me- 
chanic^ Inatitutkm,  for  Alteration  of  the  Sdentiflc  So- 
detieaBUl. 

THE  SPANISH  AMBASSADOR. 

Mr.  G.  BANKES,  not  seeing  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  his  place,  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  the  departure  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  originated  from  his  dismissal 
by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, or  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of 
an  order  of  recall  by  his  own  Government, 
or  from  any  other  circumstance;  whether 
any  correspondence  would  be  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  with  regard  to  his  de- 
parture; and  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  lay  any  further  corre- 
spondence before  the  House  relative  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  British  Minister  from 
Madrid  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  The  dismissal  of 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  from  the  Court 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  resulted  from 
a  correspondence  which  has  passed  between 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ter, and  has  not  been  the  result  of  any  re- 
call from  his  own  Government.  My  noble 
Friend  will  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
additional  papers,  by  command  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty; and  the  papers  in  question  will  re- 
late to  the  dismissal  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  as 
well  as  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Spanish 
Minister. 

LEICESTER  BOROUGH  WRIT. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL,  in  reference  to 
the  notice  given  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  of  a  Motion  for  the 
issue  of  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of 
Leicester,  appealed  to  the  hon.  Member 
whether  he  would  proceed  with  his  Motion 
after  the  notice  which  had  been  given  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  compnsing  all 
the  cases  of  vacant  boroughs  ? 

Mr.  STAFFORD  was  not  surprised  at 
the  appeal  made  to  him  by  the  noble  Lord, 
after  the  unconstitutional  course  which  had 
been  pursued,  and  the  inconveniences  it 
had  produced — inconveniences  which  had 
now  become  insufferable.  He  could  not, 
after  the  plan  which  from  the  outset  ho 
had  expressed  himself  determined  to  pur- 
sue, accede  to  the  request.    He  felt  bound 


to  persevere  with  the  Motion,  in  the  pre- 
sent uncertainty  of  the  Bill  brought  in  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Flint 
passing.  Since  November  last  eighteen 
Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed.  Of 
these  four  were  Money  Acts;  three  were 
Acts  for  the  amendment  or  elucidation  of 
statutes  already  in  existence;  two  were 
the  famous  Coercion  Acts;  one  was  the 
Superannuation  Fund  Act;  another  had 
reference  to  a  Commission  appointed  to  su- 
perintend public  works  in  Ireland;  another 
gave  additional  time  for  the  construction 
of  certain  railways;  another  sanctioned 
certain  reforms  with  respect  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery;  and  the  last  was  the  cele- 
brated enactment  for  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  of  New  Zealand.  That  was 
all  that  they  had  done  since  the  month  of 
November  last.  They  were  now  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  he  could  not  consent 
to  wave  his  present  Motion  until  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Flint 
should  be  disposed  of,  for  he  did  not  think 
that  there  was  any  immediate  prospect  of 
that  measure  coming  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  Indeed  it  was  evident 
that  a  very  considerable  period  must  elapse 
before  it  could  be  taken  into  consideration, 
for  no  less  than  forty-eight  Bills  had  pre- 
cedence of  it.  It  was  by  no  means  credit- 
able to  that  House  that  they  should  have 
to  make  the  admission  that  during  that 
prolonged  Session  nothing  had  as  yet 
been  done  to  check  corruption  and  re- 
press the  practice  of  bribery  at  elections 
beyond  the  clumsy  and  coarse  device  of 
suspending  writs — an  expedient  which  was 
had  recourse  to  without  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  constituencies,  and  irrespectively  of 
the  merits  of  each  particular  case.  No  re- 
medial measure  was  dreamt  of  imtil  the  Bill 
of  a  private  Member  (the  Horsham  Elec- 
tion Bill)  found  its  way  to  the  table  of  the 
House,  in  company  with  48  others,  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  June.  And  it  was  in 
reference  to  a  system  of  legislation  so  tardy 
and  so  unmethodic,  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  postpone  his  Motion.  He  could  not  accede 
to  any  such  application.  The  effect  of  the 
system  pursued  by  that  House,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  boroughs  whose  writs  were  now 
in  abeyance,  would  be  to  silence  all  com- 
plaints for  the  future,  and  foster  corrup- 
tion rather  than  to  discourage  it.  Let 
them  look  to  what  had  happened  in  the 
boroughs  of  Bewdley  and  Kinsale.  He  1 
not  seen  the  reports  which  had  emai 
from  Committees  of  that  House  with  r 
spect  to  those  boroughs,  and. 
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had  no  authority  but  hearsay  on  which  to 
rely;  but  this  he  knew,  that  it  was  very 
generally  understood  that  the  Gentleman 
who  had  proposed  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  former  borough,  gave  a 
great  entertainment  to  the  constituency  at 
the  last  election,  and  that  he  walked  from 
that  entertainment  to  the  polling  place. 
That  certainly  looked  very  like  treating, 
but  nevertheless  there  was  no  petition 
from  Bewdley;  and  the  reason  there  was 
not  was  simply  this,  that  the  party  in 
Bewdley  who  were  prejudiced  by  the 
"treating"  which  prevailed  at  the  last 
election,  had  sufficient  common  sense  to  see 
that  they  would  not  get  their  own  man  by 
petitioning,  but  that  all  that  would  come 
of  a  petition  would  be,  that  the  writ  would 
be  suspended,  and  Bewdley  be  left  without 
a  representative  at  all.  In  the  case  of 
Kinsale,  too,  the  impression  was  strong, 
and  of  very  general  prevalence,  that 
corruption  and  bribery  had  been  prac- 
tised at  the  last  election.  It  was  said 
that  a  certain  body  of  worthy  and  inde- 
pendent electors,  who  had  not  distinguished 
themselves  by  any  remarkable  purity  at 
previous  elections,  had  taken  shipping  for 
the  new  world,  and  were  waiting  for  the 
wind,  when  they  heard  that  a  new  election 
was  going  on.  The  story  went,  that  on 
receiving  that  information,  they  loft  their 
wives  and  children,  disembarked,  returned 
to  Kinsale  to  give  one  more  vote  in  their 
country's  cause,  and  having  done  so,  went 
back  to  the  vessel  richer  if  not  better  men. 
He  was  very  far  from  insinuating  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  had  any  cognisance  of 
these  proceedings,  or  gave  them  his  sanc- 
tion ;  but  certain  it  was,  that  common  re- 
port alleged  most  positively  that  they  had 
occurred.  No  petition,  however,  was  pre- 
sented, the  people  of  Kinsale  being  pru- 
dently of  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  sub- 
mit to  the  suspicion  of  a  little  corruption 
than  undergo  the  certain  penalty  of  disfran- 
chisement. The  House  used  to  pursue  a 
more  judicious  and  a  more  equitable  course 
in  former  years.  In  the  year  1831,  a  pe- 
tition was  presented  alleging  that  gross 
bribery,  corruption,  and  treating  prevailed 
in  the  borough*  of  Liverpool.  The  writ  was 
in  that  case  suspended,  but  it  was  suspen- 
ded for  a  limited  period,  the  duration  of 
which  was  defined.  The  Committee  re- 
ported on  the  28th  of  March,  1831;  the 
writ  was  suspended  on  the  16th  April  until 
the  30th  of  that  month;  and  on  the  30th 
a  new  writ  was  issued.     A  similar  course 


was  pursued  in  the  cases  of  Carrickfergus, 
Warwick,  and  Stafford.  The  writ  in  those 
cases  was  suspended  for  a  specified  period, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  either 
the  punishment  of  temporary  disfranchise- 
ment was  prolonged,  or  a  new  writ  was  is- 
sued. That  was  an  intelligible  proceeding; 
but  to  advise  that  certain  boroughs  should 
be  indefinitely  disfranchised  until  a  certain 
Bill  was  passed,  was  to  act  without  justice 
and  without  precedent.  But  the  case  was 
still  worse,  still  more  intolerable,  when 
they  found  that  the  House  of  Commons 
used  no  exertion  whatever  to  pass  the  Bill, 
on  the  passing  of  which  the  issuing  of  the 
writs  was  made  to  depend.  He  would  be 
no  party  to  such  a  proceeding ;  and  the 
less  so  when  he  found  that  the  Government 
were  resolved  that  a  Bill  of  their  own  on 
the  subject  of  these  borough  elections 
should  depend  on  and  go  paripussu  with 
the  measure  introduced  by  a  private  Mem- 
ber of  that  House.  He  was  free  to  admit 
that  if  the  writ  ought  to  be  suspended  in 
any  case,  it  ought  to  be  supended  in  the 
case  of  Leicester;  but  he  did  not  see  why 
bribery,  which  was  a  statutable  offence, 
should  be  treated  in  a  different  manner 
from  any  other  statutable  offence.  And 
yet  it  was  so,  for  in  the  case  of  bribery  the 
innocent  were  subjected  to  the  penalty  as 
well  as  those  who,  being  alone  guilty, 
were  alone  legally  punishable.  The  popu- 
lation of  Leicester  was  63,000.  At  the 
last  election  3,000  electors  voted.  There 
were  600  freemen  in  the  town,  and  al- 
though it  was  proved  that  some  of  them 
had  been  bribed,  it  was  only  fair  to  admit 
that  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  some 
of  them  voted  without  being  bribed,  and 
that  others  did  not  vote  at  all.  The  major- 
ity in  favour  of  Mr.  Gardiner  was  170,  so 
that  the  race  was  close  enough  between 
those  who  held  the  opinions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  and  those  who  ven- 
tured to  think  that  the  institutions  of  the 
country  were  even  now  worth  preserving. 
But  what  he  wished  especially  to  direct 
attention  to  was,  that  it  was  distinctly 
proved  before  the  Committee  that  all  the 
bribes  were  distributed  at  a  certain  build- 
ing known  as  the  Reform-office.  And  who 
was  it  gave  them  out  ?  Why,  Mr.  Staines, 
who  was  a  man  who  kept  a  public-house 
known  by  the  imposing  designation  of 
*•  The  Rights  of  the  People."  It  was  un- 
questionable that  great  distress  at  prevailed 
in  that  borough.  The  poor-rate  amounted 
to  as  large  a  sum  as  13«.  in  the  pound, 
and  there  was  in  certain  quarters  a  strong 
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feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  He  could  not  hring 
himself  to  believe  that  it  was  wise  or  just 
to  keep  such  a  community,  at  such  a 
period,  without  any  representation  in  that 
House.  Regard  being  had  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  he  should  best  discharge  his  duty  by 
persisting  in  his  determination  to  take 
the  sense  of  House  on  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  New  Writ 
for  the  electing  of  two  Burgesses  to  serve  in  this 
present  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Leicester, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  Joshua  Walmslej,  and  Richard 
Gardiner,  Esq.,  whose  Election  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  Toid." 

Mr.  FREWEN  opposed  the  Motion. 
The  hon.  Member  who  brought  it  forward 
had  stated  that  he  had  no  connexion  with 
the  town  of  Leicester,  and  the  fact  was 
no  doubt  as  he  stated.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, in  all  probability  he  would  not  have 
submitted  any  such  Motion.  The  House 
had  yet  to  take  into  consideration  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  presented  only  a 
few  days  since,  in  which  it  was  distinctly 
asserted  that  many  cases  of  bribery  had 
occurred  in  that  borough.  The  question 
for  the  House  was,  whether  they  could  en- 
tertain that  report,  and  act  as  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  or  not.  His  family 
had  been  for  some  years  connected  with 
Leicester  county  and  town,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  places  in  the  kingdom.  In  the 
year  18^6  no  less  a  sum  than  66,0002. 
was  expended  by  three  candidates,  and 
bribery  to  quite  as  large  an  extent  was 
practised  on  occasions  of  many  previous 
elections.  When  he  was  very  reluctantly 
induced,  in  the  year  1839,  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  Leicester,  he  told  his 
committee  that  he  had  rather  lose  the  elec- 
tion altogether  than  that  there  should  be  a 
single  case  of  bribery  on  his  account.  A 
certain  number  of  freemen  went  and  ten- 
dered their  votes  to  his  committee  at  a 
certain  price,  just  as  they  had  done  on  a 
recent  occasion,  the  only  difference  being 
that  they  were  now  offered  at  the  rate  of 
17s.  6d,  a  head,  whereas  they  were  offered 
to  his  committee  at  so  high  a  price  as  11. 
a  head.  This  had  gone  on  for  such  a 
length  of  time  that  it  was  quite  right  that 
a  stop  should  be  put  to  it  at  last.  He 
should  vote  against  the  issuing  of  a  new 
writ. 

Mr.  SEYMER,  as  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  to  which  had  been  referred 


the  petition  in  the  case  of  the  Leicester 
election,  recommended  the  House  to  refrain 
from  issuing  a  new  writ  until  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  was  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  Members.  It  was  not 
fair  to  the  Committee  not  to  pursue  such  a 
course.  If  much  delay,  however,  should 
occur  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  introduced 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
Flint  Boroughs,  he  should  at  a  future  day 
vote  for  the  issue  of  a  new  writ,  for  he  did 
not  think  it  right  that  the  writ  should  be 
kept  in  abeyance  for  a  definite  period.  As  to 
the  freemen  of  Leicester,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
Committee  that  a  recommendation  to  dis- 
franchise them  would  meet  the  justice  of 
the  case.  It  was  true  that  there  were  in- 
dications of  corruption  amongst  some  of 
them,  but  there  were  similar  indications 
amongst  the  ten-poimders.  Orders  were 
given  on  shopkeepers  for  hats  and  other 
articles  of  costume,  and  it  appeared  that 
an  extensive  system  of  treating  prevailed. 
In  short,  the  case  presented  features  which 
induced  the  Committee  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  expedient  that  precisely  the  same 
course  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
Leicester  as  had  been  adopted  in  the  case 
of  Great  Yarmouth. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  trusted  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Northamp- 
tonshire would  not  press  his  Motion  to  a 
division. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  was  of  opinion 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Northamp- 
tonshire would  have  done  far  better  for  the 
interests  of  those  whom  he  represented, 
had  he  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  which 
he  had  submitted  to  him.  He  would  then 
have  spared  the  House  much  time  expend- 
ed in  a  rather  profitless  discussion.  The 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Member  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  try  the  petition  in  the  case  of  the  Lei- 
cester election,  and  the  wish  which  that 
hon.  Gentleman  expressed  that  the  writ 
should  not  be  issued  until  the  evidence 
taken  before  that  Committee  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Members,  met  his  entire 
approbation,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
they  would  also  command  the  approval  of 
the  House.  He  would  take  leave,  however, 
to  say,  that  so  far  from  the  suspension  of 
writs  being  an  unusual  and  unconstitu- 
tional proceeding,  it  was  a  proceeding  in 
justification  of  which  numerous  precedents 
might  be  cited.  So  far  back  as  a  few 
years  after  the  Revola  ,  1 1  to 
iu  the  yean  1697  ) 
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where  there  were  reports  presented  from 
Committees  of  the  whole  House,  that  cor- 
ruption or  corrupt  practices  prevailed  in 
any  borough,  the  House  proceeded  to  sus- 
pend the  writs.     That  had  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Aldborough,  when  the  writ  was 
suspended  from  December  1696,  to  De- 
cember, 1697,  being  one  entire  year;  and 
it  was  only  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
from  all  the  inhabitants,  promising  that 
the  elections   should  be  conducted  with 
greater  purity  for  the  future,  that  the  House 
was  induced  to  consent  to  the  issue  of  a 
new  writ.    A  similar  occurrence  had  taken 
place  in  the  cases  of  Bishop's  Castle  and 
other  boroughs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne;  and  many  instances 
were  recorded  in  the  reigns  of  George  I., 
George  II.,  and  George  III.     So  well  con- 
firmed was  the  practice,  as  well  by  Act  of 
Parliament  as  by  precedent,  that  in  the 
year  1820,  he  being  an  independent  Mem- 
ber  of  that    House,    finding   that  there 
were  many  boroughs  with  respect  to  which 
inquiries  were  pending,  brought  in  a  Bill 
to  provide  that  the  writs  should  be  sus- 
pended for  those  boroughs  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  then  approaching  dissolution, 
and  that  the  constituencies  should  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  any  Members  until 
an  opportunity  should  be  afibrded  to  the 
new  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  charges 
alleged  against  such  boroughs.     Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  who  at  that  time  possessed  great 
influence   in  the  House,  and   could  have 
stopped  the  Bill  at  any  moment,  so  far 
from  resisting  it,  consented  to  its  introduc- 
tion. The  Bill  was  accordingly  introduced, 
and  he  believed  it  received  the  consent  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.     It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  it  was  incorrect  to  state  that 
it  was  an  uncommon,  unprecedented,  or 
unconstitutional    proceeding    to   suspend, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  writs  for 
certain  boroughs.     With  respect  to  the  re- 
medial measure  that  had  been  proposed,  he 
*  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  was  highly 
*able  that  the  decision  of  the  House 
d  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible,  as  to 
w        er  they  approved  or  disapproved  of 
e  principle  of  the  Bill  that  had  been  in- 
ed  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
tne  Flint    boroughs.     If  the  House 
>iild  think  fit  to  approve  of  the  principle 
»r  that   Bill,   the  sense   of  the  majority 
^wight  to  prevail,  and  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
carried    forward    without   delay.     If    the 
House  did  not  approve  of  the  principle  of 
that  Bill,  he  would  then  go  on  with  the 
Bill  with  respect  to  the  borough  of  Hor- 


sham, and  see  whether  its  provisions  might 
not  be  enlarged.  But  certainly  the  House 
ought  to  declare  its  opinion  on  the  subject 
one  way  or  another.  The  plan  of  hon. 
Members  opposite  appeared  to  be  to  throw 
every  possible  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Flint,  and 
then  to  make  the  tardy  progress  of  the 
measure  an  excuse  for  bringing  forward 
such  Motions  as  the  present.  The  pro- 
ceeding, however,  was  one  to  which  it 
was  to  be  hoped  the  House  would  not  ex- 
tend its  sanction.  They  ought  to  decide 
on  the  earliest  opportunity,  whether  or  not 
they  would  proceed  with  the  Bill. 

After  some  further  debate, 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  6;  Noes  129: 
Majority  123. 


Baldock,  E.  II, 
Benbow,  J. 
Hudson,  G. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 

Sidney,  Aid. 

TELLBB8. 

Stafford,  A. 
Groring,  C. 


Adair,  H.  E. 

Adah*,  R.  A.  S. 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 

Anson,  hon.  Col. 

Armstrong,  R.  B. 

BeUew,  R.  M. 

Benett,  J. 

Bemal,  R. 

Birch,  Sir  T.B. 

Bowring,  Dr. 

Boyd,  J. 

Boyle,  hon.  Col. 

Bramston,  T.  W. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Cardwcll,  £. 

Carew,  W.  H.  P. 

ChapUn,  W.  J. 

Christy,  S. 

CUy,  J. 

CUfford,  n.  M. 

Cobden,  R. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.W. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Damcr,  hon.  Col. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
D'Eyncourt.  rt.  hn.  C. 
Divett,  E. 
Dodd, G. 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Edwards,  H. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  J. 
Fordyce,  A.  D, 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Frewen,  0.  H. 

FuUer,  A.  E. 

Glyn,  G.  C. 

Grace,  0.  D.  J. 

Granger,  T.  C. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  6. 

Grey,  R.  W. 

Guest,  Sir  J. 

HallyburtoD,LordJ.F, 

Hanmer,  Sir  J. 

Hastie,  A. 

Hayter,  W.  G. 

Headlam,  T.  E. 

Heathoote,  G.  J. 

Henry,  A. 

Herbert,  H.  A. 

HUl,  Lord  M. 

Hood,  Sir  A. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 

Hume,  J. 

Jervis,  Sir  J. 
B.    King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 

Lasoelles,  hon.  W.  S. 

Lewis,  G.  C. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Lushington,  C. 

Maonaghten,  Sir  E. 

M*Gregor,  J. 
T.    Mangles,  R.  D. 

Martin,  J. 

Matheson,  Col. 

Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Miles,  W. 

Milner,  W.  M  E. 

Moflbtt,  G. 

Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 

Morpeth,  Visct. 

Mowatt,  F. 

Mulgravo,  Earl  of 
Norroys,  Lord 
O'Brien,  J. 


ffealth  of 
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O'Conncll,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  c.  n. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pendarvea,  E.  W.  W. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pinnej.  W. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Ppgh,  D. 
Raphael,  A. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwej,  Col. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  M.  T. 


Spooner,  R. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
ToUemachc,  hon.  F.  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Tufnell,  H, 
Turner,  E. 
Tynte,  Col. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Wilson;  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TSLLBBS. 

Seymer,  H.  K. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 


HEALTH  OF  TOWNS  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Report  on  the  Health  of 
Towns  Bill  read, 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  he  gave 
notice  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
Amendments  on  the  thu'd  and  fourth 
clauses,  and  it  was  suggested  that  he 
should  postpone  ^hem  till  the  bringing  up 
of  the  report.  He  begged  now  to  state 
the  reasons  which  had  influenced  him  in 
abandoning  that  intention,  and  in  making 
no  opposition  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  which  the  noble  Lord  now  proposed. 
He  (Lord  Lincoln)  had  always  objected  to 
the  board  as  originally  constructed,  because 
he  thought  that  not  only  its  probable  but 
its  necessary  tendency  would  be  to  extend 
the  central  authority  to  the  details  of  local 
government  in  a  greater  degree  than  would 
be  either  advisable  or  palatable  to  the  coun- 
try at  large.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of 
central  authority  exercised  by  means  of  in- 
spection, with  a  view  to  enforce  activity 
where  negligence  existed,  and  to  give  ad- 
vice where  knowledge  was  wanting,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  operations  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Bill  to  effect.  If  the  Bill 
had  stood  as  when  it  was  originally  intro- 
duced, the  objections  he  brought  against 
that  part  of  it  would  still  have  existed;  and 
certainly,  looking  to  the  immense  altera- 
tions which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Bill  by  the  noble  Lord  on  the  various  oc- 


casions on  which  it  had  been  before  the 
Committee,  he  thought  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  himself  now  entirely  agree  with  him 
that  a  central  board  would  have  been  uni^e- 
cessary,  and  that  the  duties  might  have  de- 
volved, without  any  additional  aid,  on  some 
of  the  existing  offices  of  Government,  if 
those  duties  had  been  confined  to  a  slight 
supervision.  But  since  he  gave  the  notice 
to  which  he  had  referred,  there  had  been 
an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Bill,  by  a  few  simple  alterations, 
which  had  wisely,  as  he  thought,  been 
adopted  by  the  noble  Lord — so  that  it  was 
not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  there  should  be  a  new  office  to 
superintend  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  be- 
cause, looking  to  the  precedent  of  the  En- 
closure Act,  which  was  passed  three  or  four 
years  baclc,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
now  be  impossible  eithef  for  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  or  any 
other  existing  officer  of  Government,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  preliminary 
inquiries  which  were  necessary  in  certain 
cases.  The  ground  had,  therefore,  been 
completely  cut  from  under  his  feet  in  re- 
gard to  the  Amendments  he  had  intended 
to  propose.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  alterations  he  had  made,  with 
a  single  exception.  The  noble  Lord,  in 
consenting  to  the  Amendments  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire, had  undoubtedly,  in  one  respect, 
gone  greatly  beyond  his  (Lord  Lincoln's) 
views  as  to  the  limitation  of  central  autho- 
rity. He  did  regret  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  consented  to  abandon  the  power  of 
supervision  by  central  authority,  in  the 
way  of  local  inspection;  for,  looking  to  the 
experience  they  had  had  of  the  exercise  of 
this  power  in  regard  to  gaols,  factories, 
and  schools,  he  considered  that  great  be- 
nefit had  resulted  from  it;  and  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  when  (as  he  had  no 
doubt  would  be  the  case  with  a  measure  of 
so  comprehensive  a  character)  the  noble 
Lord  came  to  Parliament  to  get  it  amend- 
ed, he  would  find  that  experience  had 
proved  that  the  power  of  inspection  should 
not  have  been  abandoned.  With  this  ex- 
ception, he  highly  approved  of  the  other 
alterations  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
adopted,  and  would  not  therefore  press  his 
intended  Amendments. 

Several  verbal  Amendments  having  been 
agreed  to. 

Captain  PECHELL  moved  an  Amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  that  part  of  the  BiU 
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which  gave  owners  and  ratepayers  more 
than  one  vote  each.  He  had  no  objection 
to  give  owners  an  additional  vote  where 
they  were  occupiers  also.  The  effect  of 
ihe  proposed  system  of  plm-ality  of  votes 
would  be,  that  the  richer  classes  or  the 
manufacturers  would  create  some  monster 
nuisance,  and  then  by  their  twelve  votes 
ihey  would  overpower  and  outvote  the 
poorer  classes. 

Mb.  HUME  thought  it  extremely  desir- 
able to  make  this  Bill  as  popular  as  possi- 
ble; but  if  the  scale  of  voting  adopted  by 
the  new  poor-law  were  retained  as  propos- 
ed, great  discontent  would  be  caused.  One 
great  cause  of  the  dislike  with  which  the 
new  poor-law  was  regarded  in  Middlesex 
arose  from  whole  streets  being  swamped 
bv  the  plurality  of  votes  enjoyed  by  some 
of  the  owners  of  property.  He  hoped 
the  Government  would  consent  to  give 
every  individual  ratepayer  one  vote  only. 

Viscount  MORPETH  reminded  the 
House  that  this  point  had  been  very  fully 
argued  and  considered  in  Committee,  and 
the  House  had  decided  by  a  very  large 
majority  that  the  present  mode  of  rating 
should  be  retained.  Apart  from  the  rea- 
sons which  might  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  mode  of  voting  provided  by  the  Bill, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  respectful  to 
the  House  to  cancel  their  former  decision. 
Property  was  very  largely  dealt  with  by 
the  Bill,  and  it  therefore  gave  to  owners 
and  occupiers  of  property  that  protection 
for  their  proportionate  interests  which 
the  plurality  of  votes  was  intended  to 
confer. 

Me.  S.  CRAWFORD  would  strongly 
support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Brighton  (Captain 
PecheU. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  BiU  :— Ayes  46;  Noes  18  : 
Majority  28. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


IMaher,  N.  V. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
iVewdegate,  C.  N. 
O'Brien,  J. 
Parker,  J. 
I^Aphael,  A. 
llomilly.  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 


Russell,  F.  0.  H. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
SomerviUe,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Wood,  rt.  hn.  Sir  0. 
Wyld,  J. 

TKLLIB8. 

Tufiiell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 

Clay,  J. 

Clay,  Sir  W. 

Cobden,  R. 

f  rawford,  W.  S. 

I^'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon,  0. 

Kvans,  J. 

Fox,  W.  J. 

Ilall,  Sir  B. 

Henry,  A. 

Pearson,  C. 

Report  agreed  to. 


Perfect,  R. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thompson,  GoL 
Thomely,  T. 
Urquhart,  D. 


Hume,  J. 
PecheU,  Capt. 


Anion,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. . 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bemal,  R. 
Christy,  S. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Divett,  E. 
Drummond,  H. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Forster,  M. 


Grey,  R.  W. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Ilayter,  W.  G. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Mackionon,  W.  A, 


BOROUGH  ELECTIONS  .BILL. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  leave 
llie  chair. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  his  objec- 
tions to  the  measure  were  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  of  a  personal  kind,  for  he 
could  tell  the  nohle  Lord  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he 
wished  all  the  inquiry  which  that  Bill  was 
calculated  to  give.  He  objected,  however, 
to  such  a  measure  as  this  being  brought  in 
by  a  private  individual  under  the  sanction 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  country,  and  yet  who  was  not  there 
personally  to  give  his  measure  his  support. 
*'  Conscience,"  it  was  said,  "  makes  cow- 
ards of  us  all."  Where,  he  asked,  was 
the  nohle  Lord  ?  Was  there  any  fear  felt 
as  to  an  inquiry  into  Horsham  ?  Where 
was  the  Attorney  General  ?  Did  his  con- 
science smite  him  when  he  heard  the  name 
of  Horsham  mentioned,  and  had  he  fled 
from  the  discussion  ?  The  hon.  Mover  of 
the  Bill  (Sir  John  Hanmer)  had  formerly 
sat  on  that — the  Opposition — side  of  the 
House;  hut  now  he  had,  cameleon-like, 
changed  colour;  hut  he  once  represented  a 
place  notorious  for  its  corruption;  and 
those,  he  said,  who  sat  for  dirty  places 
should  not  seek  to  purify  those  more  pure 
than  themselves.  As  to  this  Bill  it  was 
one  grossly  partial  in  its  operation;  he 
complained  of  it  on  that  account  as  well  as 
of  its  inquisitorial  character;  for  it  went 
lieyond  ike  threshold  of  that  which  an 
Englishman  once  considered  as  his  castle 
^a  man's  own  home.    By  this  BiU  a  man 
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was  called  to  betray  the  confidence  repos- 
ed in  him  by  his  friend,  and  to  open  his 
very  book  to  the  examination  of  the  Com- 
missioners; and  by  whom  were  the  Commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  ?  In  point  of  fact, 
by  the  Government,  although  nominally  by 
the  Bill.  But  should  not  an  inquiry  like 
this  be  impartial  ?  What,  he  asked,  be- 
came of  the  secret  service  money  ?  What 
was  the  mode  of  distributing  the  36,000Z.? 
How  much  of  that  was  expended  in  bribery 
by  both  Governments?  Let  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
come  to  that  table,  and  if  there  were  to 
be  a  searching  inquiry,  he  would  say  let 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
persons  connected  with  the  Treasury  state 
that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  was 
there  any  money  expended  in  the  city  of 
London  or  elsewhere.  Let  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  too,  declare  that  there  were 
no  promises  for  places  in  the  Customs. 
There  was  to  be  no  impartial  inquiry; 
not  in  an  open  court,  nor  trial  by  jury; 
but  accusations  were  to  be  preferred  upon 
the  assertion  of  some  individual,  who 
might  have  been  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tations. If  this  was  to  be  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise, what  were  the  circumstances  in 
which  any  man  would  be  safe  ?  Why,  the 
commonest  Christian  duties  would  be  re- 
garded as  bribery.  But  he  would  tell  the 
Commissioners  to  their  faces,  as  he  now 
told  the  House,  that  he  had  performed 
those  duties,  and  that  he  would  continue 
to  do  so,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might.  In  spite  of  the  Commissioners,  he 
should  exercise  his  power  and  influence  as 
he  and  his  forefathers  had  done,  and  as 
they  were  bound  to  do.  He  was  not  a 
man  who  would  sanction  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption; but  what  was  fair  for  Peter  was 
fair  for  Paul.  Therefore  do  not  let  them  be 
partial,  but  treat  all  alike,  and  not  select 
nine  boroughs  because  a  Committee  of 
that  House  had  reported  them,  whilst  they 
left  Horsham  to  remain  for  future  conside- 
ration. His  opinion  was,  that  if  the  noble 
,  Lord  could  by  any  means  quash  all  inquiry 
into  the  case  of  Horsham,  it  was  his  in- 
tention so  to  do.  He  should  oppose  the 
Bill  in  all  its  stages,  and  if  it  passed  that 
House  he  should  rely  on  another  place, 
where  there  was  more  purity  to  be  found, 
to  treat  the  measure  as  it  had  done  other 
Bills  in  the  course  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion. 

House  in  Committee. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  moved  that  the 


Chairman  do  report  progress  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again. 

[The  Committee  divided;  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp  was  appointed  one  of  the  Tellers  for 
the  Ayes;  but  no  Member  appearing  to 
be  a  second  Teller  for  the  Ayes,  the  Chair- 
man declared  the  Noes  had  it.] 

On  the  1st  Clause, 

Mr.  BANKES  had  an  Amendment  to 
move,  which  in^  reality  involved  the  whole 
principle  of  the  Bill.  The  measm'e  was 
a  most  serious  one,  and  well  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  House.  He  must 
confess  that  he  had  heard  nothing  to  re- 
move the  objections  which  he  had  formerly 
urged  against  it.  If  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  preventing  bribery,  he  could  un- 
derstand why  it  might  be  brought  forward; 
but  having  seen  the  remedy  proposed  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  could  only  ask  why  that  remedy 
was  not  applied  ?  He  objected  to  the 
Bill  in  the  first  place  because  it  vested 
such  large  and  extraordinary  powers 
in  the  hands  of  those  Commissioners. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  they  would  not 
be  fit  and  proper  persons;  but,  exercis- 
ing such  functions,  they  ought  to  be  not 
only  honest,  but,  like  the  Judges  of  th6 
land,  above  suspicion.  Commissioners  had 
been  appointed  under  the  Borough  District 
Bill  previously  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
Commissioners  had  also  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Bill,  previously  to  the  passing  of  that 
measure.  What  was  the  result?  In 
neither  case  was  the  result  satisfactory. 
One  instance  which  respected  the  first- 
named  Commissioners  he  would  mention. 
The  Commissioners  underthe  Borough  Dis- 
trict Dill  recommended  the  disfranchising 
of  Wareham  and  Dorchester.  He  (Mr. 
Bankes)  strongly  opposed  that  recommen- 
dation, and  brought  forward  a  Motion  in 
the  House  to  that  efi^ect,  but  it  was  lost 
by  an  immense  majority.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners.  But  ultimately  those  very 
boroughs  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
franchise;  because  it  was  discovered  that 
the  statements  which  he  had  urged  were 
perfectly  true,  and  that  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  whether  biassed  by  party 
or  not,  were  at  all  events  founded  on  error. 
The  House  might  look  upon  the  franchise 
of  a  town  as  a  small  matter,  but  those  who 
possessed  it  did  not  view  it  in  the  same 
light.  They  regarded  it  as  a  dignity,  as 
a  high  and  important  trust.  It  was  desir- 
able that  they  should  continue  so  to  con- 
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vidi  Am  pcteiiaiM  prhrile^  whk  tkeBost 
jniMM  Iccfiagi.  Bitt  the  BiU  w«dd  up. 
fMt  CoaMMMMOS,  wW  wwdil  kftte  to 
4m1  widb  dm  aM»  iipift— t  fmicge. 
I  ht  mJud  who  were  ikae  €«»- 
»t  Tlwj  wwy  Mi  beiMof 
«nr  greet  etmmemt*  m  Ikeir 

•TdbepoiC.    KMieexccfi 
bol  MfeMCMi  wodd  he  mJtfcd  to 
'  wkilfitke 

•aek  at  to  tenpt  awi  of 

itoiksert  tae  courts, 

^dopi  io  eomponUtf dj  iO-revarded 

rtoo,  W  h  recoOeetod,  of 
a  naive.  A^aia,  Coamua- 
who  were  appoiated  bj  tlie  Go- 
wodd  be  ahrajra  opea  to  tke 
i  of  JPfrtj  biaa.  [The  Soucrroa 
QnmuLi  Tber  are  appoiated  hj  the 
Chief  Jastiee  of  dbe  Coori  of  Qoeea's 
Beaeh.]  Bat  eten  ao,  hov  eoald  this  Go* 
▼enuaeni,  or  aa  j  GorenuaeDt,  iadaee  men 
of  eariaeDee  to  leaf  e  the  foremoat  ranks  of 
the  ptofetiioo  for  the  remoneration  thej 
offmd?  It  was  not  among  the  silk  gowns 
thej  eoald  make  their  seleetions;  and 
barristers,  of  onknown  repotation  wodld  be 
liable  to  sospieion  of  a  bias  towards  the 
Gofemment  of  the  daj,  tboogh  soeh 
sospieion  midit  be  nnmerited.  But  it 
might  be  said*  *'  Their  opinion  (meaning 
the  Commissioners)  is  not  to  infloenee  the 
House  of  Commons."  Well,  then,  if  not, 
of  what  ose  were  their  reports?  Either  thej 
were  or  thej  were  not  to  earrj  weight 
and  aothoritj  bj  their  decision.  If  the 
deeision  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  in- 
floenee the  decision  ci  that  House,  then 
the  Commissioner  ought  to  be  a  man  of 
high  attainments— of  a  high  position — 
upon  whom  no  suspicion  could  rest.  If 
thej  were  not,  then  the  Commissioner  and 
his  armj  of  clerks,  for  which  the  country 
was  to  paj,  were  whoUj  useless.  The 
Commissioners  were  to  ha? e  fife  guineas  a 
daj,  Whj  this  mode  of  pajment  was  a 
bonus  to  prolong  the  iof  estigation.  This 
court,  as  it  was  called,  was  to  haf  e  powers 
of  the  most  inquisitorial  nature — ^powers 
which  shopld  be  most  delicatelj  exercised, 
and  which  it  required  all  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  superior  courts  to  exercise 
in  a  proper  or  ef  en  tolerable  manner.  Thej 
were  to  issue  summonses  for  the  attendance 
of  all  parties  whom  thej  might  choose  to 
summon;  and  matters  of  the  most  delicate 
nature  —  matters  infolfing  breaches  of 
honour,  and  trust,  and  confidence  —  idl 


were  to  be  refer rgd  to  these  i^qcasodai 
gentieflsen.  la  thort.  the  yow^n  of  the 
CfMTts  of  ChaaeerT ,  ij^oeen's  Beoeh,  and 
Exeheqpcr,  were  all  to  be  coacentratcd  in 
thefoevsof  thift  aew  tamaasaofa  oi  out  or 
sttiBg  ia  a  prirate  room, 
into  BMttcfs  aifccting  the 
dignified  prrwileges 
a  Britiih  subject  eooU  possess. 
Points  of  honoor  m^^  and  no  donbi 
be  iafolfed  in  those  inqmries, 
laaieuts  of  the  most 
might  be  demanded. 
He  reeoUeeted  a  case  where  he  (Mr. 
Baakes)  had  mofed  for  the  production 
of  the  books  of  a  banker,  and  also  for 
the  attendance  of  a  banker  at  the  bar  of 
theHoase.  Afier  theannonncement  of  his 
intention,  he  receifed  a  eommnnicatiMi 
ia^rcetlj  addressed  to  him  from  this 
banker,  in  which  it  was  intimated  that 
his  great  anxiet  j  of  mind  might  lead  to  the 
affectioo  of  his  senses,  if  the  Motion  was 
penerered  in.  He  (Mr.  Bankes)  without 
swenring  from  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
dntf ,  did  not  persef  ere  in  demanding  those 
diselosnres,  which  would,  as  it  appeared, 
hare  affected  so  seriouslj  the  honourable 
feelings  d  that  indifiduaL  Whj  not  pass  a 
BDl  empowering  the  House  of  Commons  to 
appoint  Committees  in  each  ca&o,  and  to 
exsmine  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  to  which 
there  would  be  no  objection  ?  He  knew 
that  ser eral  Committees  had  decided  upon 
unseating  Members  because  of  what  was 
called  "treating;*'  and  this, legally  speak- 
ing, is  an  offence;  but  surelj  some  dis- 
tinction ought  to  be  made  between  the  se- 
cret, base,  and  corrupt  practice  of  bribery, 
to  which  he  was  utterlj  opposed,  and  the 
jofial  thongh  unlawful  act  of  treatbg  a 
friend  and  supporter  to  a  pint  of  porter  or 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water.  In  fact,  tliis 
construction  of  what  was  termed  treating 
was  pushed  too  far,  and  was,  in  its  present 
interpretation,  revolting  to  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  of  Englishmen.  Within 
what  time  could  they  hope  to  get  any 
judgment  in  these  inquiries?  The  Bill 
had  not  yet  reached  a  very  advanced 
stage.  The  Commissioners  could  not,  in 
all  probability,  be  appointed  until  the  end 
of  the  Session;  and  the  writs,  in  all  these 
cases,  were,  it  seems,  to  be  suspended  until 
the  next  Session.  Then  the  House  would 
have  to  consider  all  these  reports,  which 
would  be  the  subject  of  great  discussion; 
and  it  would  be  found  that  those  reports, 
instead  of  the  end,  were  only  the  beginning 
of  the  infestigation.     A  measure  more  un« 
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worthy  ot  anj  Government  hftd,  in  his 
opinion,  never  been  brought  forward. 

Sib  J.  HANMER  said,  that  the  course 
which  was  now  proposed  to  be  pursued  was 
the  same  which  was  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  borough  of  Sudbury.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion the  whole  question  was  fully  con- 
sidered, and  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  was  at  that  period  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  expressed 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  appointing  Com- 
missioners. At  that  time  no  objection  was 
made,  that  by  taking  such  a  course  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Par- 
liament. Neither  was  it  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
The  Bill  was  acted  upon,  and  when  the 
evidence  came  before  the  House,  Parlia- 
ment was  enabled  to  do  tha^  which  the 
constitution  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
demanded  with  respect  to  that  borough. 
The  course  now  proposed  was  not,  there- 
fore, a  new  one.  It  was  warranted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  last  Parliament;  that  it 
should  be  held  up  as  derogatory  to  the 
House,  seemed  to  him  perfectly  unreason- 
able. He  did  not  think  that  these  were 
the  times,  nor  was  this  the  day,  when  the 
House  ought  to  run  the  risk  of  its  being 
considered  in  the  country  that  it  had  any 
other  intention  than  that  of  pursuing  a  di- 
rect and  stringent  course  to  put  down 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said,  that  although  this  commis- 
sion was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  still  it  would  be  considered  to 
have  a  political  bias.  He  did  not  know 
why  that  should  be  the  case,  but  he  would 
ask  whether  the  Election  Committees  of 
th&t  House  were  not  accused  of  having  a 
political  bias  ?  [*'  No,  no !  "]  He  bogeed 
pardon;  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  such  a 
Dias,  but  must  repeat  that  the  Election 
Committees  were  accused  of  having  a  po- 
litical bias.  He  remembered  a  notorious 
case — ^the  borough  of  Nottingham,  when 
an  hon.  Baronet  was  chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee. That  hon.  Baronet  was  repeatedly 
and  warmly  accused  of  having  had  a  very 
unjust  political  bias,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  bias  of  having  unseated  a  certain 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  that  the  people  took  a  pride  in 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  that,  it 
would  very  much  wound  that  honest  and 
dignified  pride  which  they  ought  to  feel 
when  they  saw  a  Commissioner  coming 
down  to  inquire  what  had  taken  place 
in  their  borough.     Ho  was  certainly  sur- 


prised to  hear  such  an  objection.  This 
Commission  was  to  be  carried  into  effect 
with  regard  to  boroughs  which  were  de- 
clared to  have  given  a  dishonest  return, 
and  of  not  having  exercised  the  franchise 
with  that  feeling  of  honour  and  pride  which 
he  could  wish  every  elector  to  exhibit. 
Those  who  acted  from  pure  and  disin- 
terested motives  could  have  no  right  to  be 
offended  at  an  mquiry  instituted  openly  to 
detect  the  impure  and  the  corrupt.  On 
the  contrary,  all  honourable  men  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  present  corrupt  system 
purified  and  corrected,  in  order  that  the 
present  disgraceful  scenes  might  be  totally 
annihilated.  He  had  heard,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  a  distinction  attempted  to 
be  drawn  between  the  honest  and  the  dis- 
honest voters  in  the  same  constitueney. 
It  was  a  very  favourite  argument — and 
one  which  was  continually  repeated — that 
looking  at  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committees,  it  appeared  that  a  very  small 
number  of  corrupt  acts,  of  one  sort  or 
other,  were  on  any  occasion  actually 
prov^.  In  the  first  place,  he  need  hardlj 
remark  that  the  number  of  cases  proved 
before  the  Committees  went  for  very  litUe. 
But  he  did  not  believe  that  honest  voterti 
as  they  were  cstlled — ^men  who  were  so  fur 
honest  as  that  they  did  not  sell  their  votes- 
were  without  fault  in  this  matter;  for  they 
did  not  exercise  the  influence  they  ought* 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  these  evib. 
Speak  to  them,  and  they  would  tell  yoa 
"  that  such  and  such  things  had  always 
gone  on,  and  must  and  would  go  on;  that 
they  could  not  prevent  them — that  they 
could  only  tell  you  frankly  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  leave  you  to  judge  whether,  with 
your  eyes  open,  you  will  stand  for  that 
place  ?  "  and,  if  not,  they  would  find  some 
other  gentleman — on  the  first  occasion  no* 
body  knew  what  took  place — and  so  the 
practice  would  go  on.  In  several  of  the  bo- 
roughs meetings  had  been  held  in  support 
of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Hume),  fixed  for  next  Tuesday,  and  people 
spoke  for  this  or  that  sort  of  suffn^,  or 
mode  of  giving  it;  but  they  had  not  yet 
stood  manfully  before  their  fellow-towns- 
men as  they  ought,  saying,  *'  The  tune  is 
come  for  a  purer  exercise  of  this  great 
right  of  citizenship;  the  possession  of  it  b 
claimed  by  many  who  have  it  not,  and  we 
may  expect  some  impatience  on  their  part, 
and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  put  down  corruption  in  this 
borough,  and  in  order  to  that  to  make  it 
our  first  and  main  consideration,  and  now 
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that  a  certain  line  of  political  and  fiscal 
policy  is  agreed  on,  to  put  aside  all  other 
political  questions,  and  avail  ourselves  of 
the  present  lull  in  party  strife,  and  unite 
to  put  down  this  venality."  He  did  not 
know  an  instance  in  which  that  course  had 
hoen  taken,  and  he  did  know  instances  in 
which  it  ought.  He  knew  instances  in 
which  questions  arose  at  the  last  election 
with  regard  to  very  considerahle  places, 
whether  or  no  particular  individuals  should 
stand — ^he  knew  that  particular  individuals 
had  every  solicitation  to  stand;  and  the 
reason  was  publicly  stated,  that  they  did 
not  choose  to  stand  for  that  place  because 
they  knew  they  could  not  do  so  with- 
out being  implicated  in  corrupt  practices. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing,  then,  in  this 
argument  about  "  offending  a  just  pride," 
either  with  regard  to  those  who  were  pal- 
pably dishonest,  or  those  who  were  called 
honest  electors.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Bankes)  objected  that  Parliament  would 
be  acting  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner; but  that  was  not  so.  The  Com- 
missioner would  get  evidence,  and  on  that 
evidence  draw  up  a  proper  report,  upon 
which  Parliament  would  act  according  to 
its  judgment,  as  it  might  think  fit.  Then 
the  objection  of  expense  was  raised,  and  a 
return  of  the  cost  of  some  past  inquiries 
had  been  moved  for;  but  those  were  in- 
quiries before  Committees  of  that '  House, 
and  surely  expense  was  a  matter  of  se- 
condary consideration  compared  with  the 
object  in  view. 

Mb.  ANSTEY  said,  it  appeared  that 
the  object  of  the  present  Bill  was  not  what 
it  had  been  originally  stated  to  be  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat  down.  It 
was  no  longer  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  delin- 
qencics  of  particular  boroughs,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  llie  objects  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  who  in  a 
few  days'  would  bring  forward  a  measure 
for  the  utter  extinction  of  the  small  consti- 
tuencies. According  to  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  dishonest  voters  and  the  honest  were 
equally  to  blame — the  former  for  their  dis- 
honesty, the  latter  for  their  negligence; 
so  that,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  first  or 
the  second  class,  they  were  to  be  delivered 
up  now  to  the  discretion  of  some  obscure 
and  briefless  barrister,  and  hereafter  to 
suffer  disfrauchisement.  This  was  the 
punishment  the  hon.  Baronet  proposed  for 
those  who,  having  tempted  him  and  others 
to  become  candidates  on  former  occasions, 
had  not  been  able  to  ensure  him  and  them 


the  coveted  seat,  without  some  of  that  cor- 
ruption which,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  he  was 
always  as  unwilling  as  now  to  encourage. 
He  (Mr.  Anstey)  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
Baronet  into  the  cases  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, but  which  he  had  not  specified.  He 
could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  represen- 
tations made  by  one  so  much  better  in- 
formed than  himself  as  to  the  extent  of 
venality  in  the  constituencies  formerly  re- 
presented by  the  hon.  Baronet.  Into  those 
cases  he  would  not  go,  because  in  the  first 
place  the  hon.  Baronet  had  not  stated 
what  he  meant ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
he  was  not  locally  acquainted,  and  was  not 
aware  of  the  amount  of  venality  which 
prevailed  in  the  various  constituencies 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  represented. 
But  he  trusted  the  House  would  take  into 
its  consideration  that  these  constituencies 
were  no  longer  represented  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  and  that  it  did  not  appear  from 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  that  these  constituen- 
cies were  any  longer  stained  with  corrupt 
practices.  As  to  the  other  boroughs,  which 
it  was  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  disfranchise 
— the  boroughs  which  were  described  in 
Clause  17,  but  not  named  in  the  Act  or 
the  schedule — ^he  had  a  question  to  put, 
not  to  the  hon.  Baronet,  but  to  the  two 
other  Members  whoso  names  were  on  the 
back  of  this  Bill — and  to  ask  them  to  tell 
him,  and  to  tell  the  House,  what  great  of- 
fence had  these  constituencies  committed 
that  they  should  be  deprived  of  that  insti- 
tution which  lovers  of  liberty,  like  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hull,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding as  the  chief  birthright  of  Eng- 
lishmen— trial  by  jury  ?  For  the  inquiry 
was  not  only  to  be  conducted  by  this  pos- 
sibly incapable  barrister,  but  the  par- 
ties were  to  be  deprived  of  all  control  over 
his  exercise  of  those  tremendous  functions. 
Not  only  was  an  inquisition  set  up,  but 
trial  by  jury  was  in  terms  taken  away; 
everything  was  submitted  to  the  absolute 
and  unenlightened  discretion  of  one  barris- 
ter; and  none  but  a  barrister  of  small 
practice  and  small  means  was  likely  to 
take  this  precarious  appointment,  that 
might  last  only  a  few  weeks,  and  yet  would 
withdraw  him  from  the  ordinary  haunts 
of  his  profession.  These  powers  were  such 
as  were  not  enjoyed  by  any  court  of  law, 
not  even  by  the  highest  court — the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  The  Bill  took  away 
the  right,  which  every  client  had,  to  be 
sheltered  by  the  professional  privilege  of 
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hift  attorney  or  solicitor:  it  took  awaj 
from  a  man  the  privilege  which,  according 
to  the  present  practice  in  Westminster 
Hall,  such  person  had,  of  heing  permitted 
to  pour  his  sorrows  into  the  hreast  of  his 
adyiser,  without  ejq>osing  himself  to  the 
consequences  of  that  adviser  heing  called 
upon  to  violate  the  seal  under  which  the 
revelation  was  made.  This  Bill,  emana- 
ting from  a  liberal  party — ^from  Members 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  great  cause 
of  tae  people— had  hitherto  met  with  no 
oppoMtion  whatever,  exceptmg  from  a 
party  who  had  been  too  f requenUy  branded 
as  ihe  enemies  of  the  people,  and  the 
friends  of  arbitrary  power.  He  felt  that 
he  should  not  discharge  his  duty  if  he  did 
not  pledge  himself  to  resist,  by  every  con- 
stitutional means  in  his  power,  the  passing 
of  the  Bill.  He  differed  from  the  hou. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Hanmer)  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  Bill  ought  to  be  debated, 
considering,  as  he  did,  that  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  must  properly  be  discussed 
on  the  first  clause,  wluch  appointed  certain 
persons  to  make  certain  inquiries.  Now, 
if  on  lookmg  through  the  Bill  he  (Mr. 
Anstey)  had  found  one  single  provision 
made  for  an  inquiry  which  deserved  the 
indulffent  consideration  of  the  House,  he 
would  have  postponed  his  censure  of  the 
clauses  obnoxious  to  censure  until  they 
came  under  examination.  But  when  he 
found  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
the  Bill  not  one  clause  which  was  not 
obnoxious — not  one  inquiry  directed  which 
was  not  in  its  nature  unconstitutional, 
and  partial  in  its  operation — he  thought 
that  he  was  bound  to  take  his  stand 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  behind 
him  (Mr.  Bankes),  and  to  debate  the  whole 
Bill  upon  the  clause  for  nominating  those 
Commissioners  by  whom  such  inquiries 
were  to  be  prosecuted,  and  **  the  purposes 
of  the  Act "  accomplished.  He  would  not 
repeat  what  had  been  so  ably  said  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  behind  him  (Mr. 
Bankes).  He  would  confine  himself  to  a 
point  which  that  hon.  and  learned  Gcntie- 
man  had  omitted  to  present  to  the  House, 
probably  from  a  consideration  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  must  have  been  already 
drawn  to  matters  so  obvious  and  glaring. 
He  be|M;ed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  10th  Clause,  which  offered  a  direct 
preminm  to  perjury.  It  was  called  an  in- 
demnity dacuie;  but  it  was  no  such  thing. 
It  was  a  clause  offering  a  reward  to  par- 
ties to  come  forward  and  give  the  required 
evidence.    It  atated  that  whoever  diould 


come  forward  and  give  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  would  be  held  free  from  all 
the  penal  consequences  which  otherwise 
might  have  resulted  from  the  commission 
of  certain  offences  at  any  election.  Now, 
supposing  some  voter  had  been  guilty  of 
bribery  at  some  former  election — for  the 
clause  specified  no  particular  election — and 
for  which  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted-^ 
[The  SoLiciTOB  General:  There  is  the 
Statute  of  Limitation.  ]  No  doubt  there  is 
the  Statute  of  Limitation.  But  he  was 
supposing  a  case  where  the  statute  had  not 
run,  and  where  the  circumstances  of  guilt 
did  not  admit  of  the  culprit's  pleading  that 
statute  effectually.  [An  Hon.  Member: 
You  cannot  go  back  to  a  former  elcfbtion.] 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  his 
law  was  erroneous.  If  the  period  of  limi« 
tation  had  not  elapsed,  it  signified  nothing 
whether  a  new  election  h^  or  had  not 
taken  place — whether  a  new  Parliament 
was  or  was  not  sitting.  The  parties  might 
still  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  criminal 
justice.  Well,  then,  suppose  dome  voter 
in  Lincoln  or  Hull  had  been  guilty  of  bri- 
bery at  some  former  election,  and  was 
liable  to  a  penal  action  and  foifeiture — tA 
the  suit  of  the  Crown  or  a  private  infer- 
mer — ^the  man  had  only  to  come  forward 
and  commit  perjury,  and  swear  that  at  the 
last  election  he  acted  as  the  agent  or  the 
accomplice  of  some  candidate  in  giving  or 
receiving  a  bribe;  and  having  in  thb  way 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  clause, 
he  was  not  only  freed  from  all  conse- 
quences of  his  former  offence,  but  became 
a  witness,  upon  whose  testimony  the  bo- 
rough itself  might  be  disfranchised.  The 
whole  Bill  was  open  to  similar  objections. 
As  to  the  future,  it  was  provided  that  the 
same  machinery  should  be  set  in  motion 
under  similar  circumstances;  and  anybody 
could  easily  foresee  the  handle  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite — Liberals  as  they  were 
— would  make  of  that  power  in  the  way  of 
extinguishing  small  constituencies.  The 
17th  Clause  provided,  that  with  respect  to 
future  elections,  the  Speaker  should  ap- 
point other  Commissionera  to  act  with  the 
person  appointed  under  the  first  clause; 
and  whenever  a  small  borough  was  ac- 
cused of  treating,  some  hon.  Member  would 
be  sure  to  move  the  suspension  of  the 
writ,  and  the  same  process  would  be  fol- 
lowed. It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
not  a  single  small  constituency  would  ob-r 
tain  its  writ,  and  this  would  be  found  a 
convenient  mode  of  forcing  on  the  great 
scheme  of  reform  which  the  hon.  Member 
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^kmtgm  v«re  aerer  aatvered.  It  ai^;|rt 
Ve  tnK  dMi  tWse  tkarga  rested  i^m 
Ikmftj  aad  hmmv;  W  wkai  k*!  tibe 
Ikmi.  Bmrmei  Wstter  ikwi  Wm j  «id  ni- 
■M«r  t«  JMtifr  luf  prw«Ji»g  agaiMt 
Em  AiBi  «i^  M«e  «£h€r  of  «ke  places 
eofliprelievM  m  Us  BOi?  The  Im. 
BeraMi  nefadM  at  lowt  tvo  Iwfwigiis 
ia  kb  B91,  twie  trcatiB^  was  charged 
afauMt  them;  hot,  widi  afl  respect  for 
the  right  hes.  Memher  for  Taaworth, 
and  his  Aet  of  Parfianest,  he  (Mr. 
Asstctr)  vovld  eoatead  diat  tteattog  was 
odj  Molma  firta  prokibUmm.  No  pwist 
ercr  pretended  that  it  vaa  aialma  ta  se. 
He  dened  that  treadi^  and  hriherj  coald 
he  regarded^  aader  mar  a^ett«  aa  offeaees 
eqaaJ  ia  dnrree.  Brihefj  was  aa  offieaee 
against  the  bws  of  God  aad  man;  treatiag 
bad  onlj  heea  rendered  aa  offeace  bj  Act 
of  Parliament.  He  wonld  illnstrate  the 
working  of  the  law  of  treating  bj  what 
took  place  at  the  Tooglial  ejection*  There 
were  aboot  thirtr  voters  too  honest  to  take 
a  bribe,  although  it  had  been  oiSered;  bat 
jetf  owing  to  the  failore  of  their  means 
of  sabmtence,  toopoor  to  live  witboot 
Gof  emment  aid.  These  poor  people  were 
in  the  dailj  reeeipt  of  rations  of  Indian 
com,  and  on  Satordaj  thej  receiTed  doable 
allowance.  The  dection  took  i^ace  on  a 
Hatordaj;  bat  so  aniioos  were  his  Election 
Committee  to  gnard  against  the  law  of 
treating  being  infringed,  that  they  were 
actoalljr  obliged  to  withhold  from  the  poor 
creatures  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  drink  of 
water,  because  if  such  refreshment  had 
been  giren  to  one,  it  would  hare  been  held 
as  given  to  all;  and  if  it  bad,  a  handle 
would  hare  been  gi? en  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
(8ir  John  Hanmer)  to  get  up  a  case  against 
the  election  and  the  constituencj.  He 
held  that  he  should  not  discharge  his  duty 
to  bis  own  constituents,  if  he  did  not  avail 
himHc4t  of  every  constitutional  means  to 
diffoat  the  Bill.  The  only  result  of  this 
s'^rt  of  legifilation  would  bo  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  laws  that  were  made,  by  con- 
founding the  distinction  which  poor  men 


dkcLr  <5nra  Bz»i$  b«?cweeii  ri^kt 
He  i^Qi^l  eeracs^y  soe  evvrj 
eadeaT4«r  to  resifC  tbe  fvnher  >cB^^i«a  af 
so  fthfeetioaaUe  a  obeaaaze. 

Me.  HUDSOX  kad  V<«a  anisv  to  War 
Ae  vMt  I>9rd  op^Koe  •  L^srd  J.  Sa»e3i 
aaj  loasfrhlig  oa  this  BeH:  hvi  ke  lecMed 
to  he  eayjjiag  a  repoife  wkkk,  ao  AsnikfL, 
he  Tcvj  mack  aeeded,  aaii  wkLek  he  Sd 
aoC  BMaa  to  dktark  by  aaythcLf  ke  said 
relalire  to  this  Bm.  He  sL-oaU  kaie  Eked 
also  to  hear  the  Attoraey  Ge»«ral  is  reply 
to  the  ^eeeh  of  the  hoa.  Meaiber  for 
Tooghal,  whose  ob9erTati<ns  oo  the  BiD 
were  eenaialy  sadi  as  to  exeite  alarm  la 
dbe  anads  of  those  who,  Hke  him,  did  not 
pretend  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the 
law.  They  were  aboat  to  direet  inqmry 
iato  the  roadaet  of  eertaia  eoastitiieaeies; 
hat  the  hoa.  Barooet  who  introdoced  the 
Bin  had  not  goae  iato  aay  detail  as  to  die 
charges  against  those  coostitQeaciea.  He 
had  aever  attempted  to  make  oat  a  ease 
heyood  that  of  a  general  one  of  eorroptioii 
agaiast  certain  constitBencies  ;  and  the 
presamptioo  on  his  side  of  the  House  cer- 
tainly was,  that  the  hon.  Baronet  waa 
merely  speaking  from  the  eiperienee  he 
had  obtained  of  the  different  coastitaeDeieB 
he  had  himself  represented.  He  had  no 
doabt  that,  if  he  had  told  his  own  experi* 
ence,  he  wonld  hare  given  them  more  in- 
formation than  they  were  likely  to  obtain 
from  the  Commissioner  who  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed, probably  at  a  great  expense,  under 
the  BilL  It  would  have  been  but  fair  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  told  them  some  of 
the  secrets  of  the  prison-house.  He  had 
been  on  both  sides  of  the  House;  probably 
he  knew  the  secrets  on  that  (the  Conserva- 
tive) side,  and  no  doabt  he  had  been  let 
into  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  on  the 
other  side.  The  hon.  Baronet  talked  about 
parity;  but  all  of  them  liked  purity,  and 
admired  virtue  in  any  shape.  It  was  not 
possible,  however,  to  obtain  perfection  in 
this  worid;  and  therefore,  as  practical 
men,  they  shut  their  eyes  to  many  things 
they  were  unable  to  prevent.  If  a  law 
could  be  so  framed  as  to  make  every  man 
honest,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  intro- 
duce it.  Everybody  knew,  however,  that 
such  a  thing  was  altogether  impracticable; 
and  that  so  long  as  the  world  existed,  and 
the  frailties  of  human  nature  were  what 
they  were,  such  purity  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
referred  to  certain  boroughs;  but  no  Mem- 
ber would  venture  to  say  that  those  bo- 
roughs were  worse   than   others.     Thej 
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were  l»nraght  forward  only  becauso  it  so 
happened  that  oertain  parties  had  peti- 
tioned against  them.  There  was  nothing 
against  them  but  the  miserable  charge  of 
treating;  bnt  he  would  ask  if  they  ima- 
gined &at  money  in  treating  was  the  only 
means  of  corruption  ?  There  were  many 
other  means  oi  corruption  besides  that. 
Suppoee  he  went  down  to  a  constituency 
and  told  them  he  was  about  to  confer  im- 
possibilities upon  them  by  the  adoption  of 
oertain  measures,  though  he  in  his  consci- 
ence knew  that  they  would  be  productiye 
of  no  good  at  all;  suppose  he  was  to  make 
the  most  magnificent  promises  that  he 
would  confer  immense  benefits  upon  them, 
was  nof'that  corruption  calculatea  to  lead 
away  a  whole  borough  as  much  as  money 
or  treatmg  ?  Why,  the  borough  of  Sun- 
derland had  been  largely  treated  to  such 
fine  promises  as  these  by  the  Members  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  including  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  and  eight  or 
ten  more,  who  held  out  to  the  constituency 
of  Sunderland  the  great  advantages  they 
would  derive  from  Ae  abolition  of  the  com 
laws — all  of  them  great  promises,  which 
they  must  haye  known  were  perfectly  fal- 
lacious. But  there  was  another  kind  of 
bribery  that  was  included  in  the  power  of 
property.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
sometimes  found  his  way  into  that  House 
through  the  infiuences  of  property;  and 
there  could  be  no  question  that  in  some 
boroughs  parties  had  been  returned  solely 
through  the  infiuence  of  property.  He 
did  not  find  fault  with  this;  but  why  was 
it  not  proposed  to  make  inquiry  into  that 
kind  of  corruption  ?  If  the  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  such  firm  believers  in  the 
pnnciples  they  were  so  often  urging,  why 
not  bring  them  into  practical  operation  in 
that  House?  Why  did  the  noble  Lord 
not  tell  his  supporters  that  he  would  not 
give  this  or  that  place,  or  reward  any  man 
for  his  support  with  such  places  as  a  re- 
cordership,  unless  he  was  superior  in  qua- 
lifications to  any  other  man  in  the  House  ? 
They  all  knew  that  such  places  were  given 
to  Uioee  who  supported  the  Government; 
but  why  should  not  the  noble  Lord  follow, 
in  this  respect,  the  course  he  wished  to  see 
adopted  with  reference  to  constituencies  ? 
How  many  hon.  Members  of  that  House  had 
received  appointments  under  the  Crown  only 
because  they  gave  their  support  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  ?  He  did  not  find 
fault  with  this,  nor  did  he  say  the  present 
Government  was  different  in  this  respect 
from  any  other;  but  he  wished  to  know 
VOL.  XCIX.    iJS&\ 


why  the  principle  should  be  different  there 
from  what  it  was  wished  to  be  among  the 
constituencies?  The  Attorney  General, 
he  understood',  repudiated  this  Bill;  and 
certainly  he  should  like  to  hear  the  Solici- 
tor General  answer  some  of  the  statements 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seemed  to 
deny  an  assertion  put  forward  by  that  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  having  denied  it,  he 
thought  it  but  fair  that  he  should  explain 
to  the  House  the  grounds  on  which  he 
acted.  He  considered  that  if  this  Bill  was 
adopted  it  would  create  heartburnings  and 
ill-feeling  in  many  towns,  which  would  not 
be  compensated  by  any  advantages  that 
might  result  from  the  measure.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  in  his  green  old 
age,  was  about  to  submit  to  the  House  an 
extensive  measure  of  reform.  Why,  then, 
should  the  House  now  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissions  to  inquire  into  the 
gift  of  a  few  shillings  to  a  few  poor  elec- 
tors? Why  should  they  send  Commis- 
sioners, who  would  receive  five  guineas  a 
day,  into  the  country  to  inquire  whether 
the  present  of  a  new  hat  was  intended  to 
influence  a  vote  ?  They  had  been  told 
that  the  present  Parliament  was  an  eco- 
nomical Parliament ;  but  he  could  not 
think  it  was  so  if  it  sanctioned  the  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money  about  such 
matters  as  these.  He  must  say,  that  he 
had  seen  no  movement  in  the  direction  of 
economy  during  the  present  Session.  The 
Government  had,  in  a  very  convenient 
manner,  delegated  their  authority  to  Com- 
mittees, but  these  Committees  had  not  yet 
made  any  report  to  the  House.  He  knew 
something  about  the  expense  of  election  in- 
quiries. He  once  stood  before  a  Committee 
of  that  House  for  three  days,  and  answered 
1,200  questions.  He  knew  that  every  lawyer 
employed  had  five  guineas  a  day.  He  was 
not  so  wide  awake  then  as  ho  was  now,  and 
he  only  got  a  guinea  for  three  days,  and 
outside  coach  expenses.  He  believed  that 
inquiry  did  not  cost  less  than  7,000Z.,  and 
the  result  was  that  a  large  blue  book  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  heartburnings  were 
excited  which  were  not  allayed  for  years. 
The  fact  was,  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  up  a  case  against  the  poor  freemen. 
It  was  true  that,  for  a  length  of  time, 
these  poor  people  might  have  been  receiv- 
ing small  sums  from  the  Members.  Per- 
haps 200  or  300  persons  might  be  found 
in  a  constituency  of  4,000  or  5,000,  who 
had  received  what  some  people  called  a 
"  bribe;  "  but  the  same  thmg  was  done 
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bj  both  parties,  and  the  recipientB  of  these 
sums  did  not  look  upon  them  as  bribes. 
He  must  saj  that  he  had  seen  instances 
of  as  great  virtue,  of  as  stem  integrity, 
and  of  as  determined  independence,  on  the 
part  of  great  numbers  of  these  freemen  as 
he  had  ever  witnessed  among  other  per- 
sons. He  did  not  see  the  noble  Member 
for  Falkirk  (Lord  Lincoln)  in  his  place; 
but  he  remembered  that  a  large  paper  was 
sent  down  into  the  country,  at  the  time  to 
which  he  had  been  alludhig,  giving  the 
names  of  those  who  voted  for  the  freemen 
in  red  ink,  and  those  who  voted  against 
them  in  black.  The  name  of  ihe  noble 
Member  for  Falkirk  was  then  among  those 

Erinted  in  red  ink,  and  the  names  of  many 
on.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  printed  in 
black.  When  he  saw  the  anxiety  now 
shown  to  make  a  case  against  the  freemen, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  remind  the  House 
that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) had  never  cited  the  case  of  the  lOi. 
householders  of  Cheltenham.  In  that  town, 
there  were  no  freemen;  the  constituency 
tionsisted  of  101,  householders;  but  it  was 
proved  that  corruption  had  been  practised, 
and  the  Member  was  unseated.  Now, 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  appeared  so  anxious 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  freemen, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  this 
case.  He  had  been  told  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  J.  Hanmer)  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  was  to  be  the  Chief  Commissioner 
under  this  Bill,  if  it  received  the  assent 
of  the  House.  That  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  tell  him  this  as  any  secret,  but  inform- 
ed him  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
Government  had  fixed  upon  the  same  per- 
son for  this  office.  They  were  now  told 
that  the  appointment  was  to  made  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  he  (Mr.  Hudson)  thought 
it  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  But  the 
hon.  Baronet  told  him  (Mr.  Hudson)  that 
the  late  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
was  to  be  the  Chief  Commissioner.  He 
entertained  great  respect  for  the  abilities 
of  that  learned  Gentleman,  and  perhaps  a 
more  amiable  man  could  not  be  selected 
for  an  office  of  this  kind,  or  one  more  likely 
to  carry  out  the  beneficial  intentions  of  the 
hon.  Baronet.  If  Parliament  delegated  its 
authority  in  these  matters  to  a  Commis- 
sioner, they  might  imagine  that  Commis- 
sioner arriving  with  gre&t  pomp  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln;  perhaps,  he  might  be  re- 
ceived by  the  high  sheriff;  ho  would  hold 
his  court  and  summon  witnesses.  He 
(Mr.  Hudson)  had  had  his  banking  ac- 
unts  ransacked  by  a  Committee  of  (he 


House  of  Commons,  because  he  would  not 
give  information  which,  as  an  honourable 
man,  he  conceived  he  ought  not  to  give 
without  the  consent  of  the  individuals  by 
whom  he  had  been  trusted;  and  for  pur- 
suing this  conduct  he  had  been  threatened 
with  committal  to  Newgate.  Now,  the 
Commissioner  to  be  appointed  under  this 
Bill  might  summon  bankers,  and  require 
the  production  of  banking  books  or  led- 
gers. On  the  occasion  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, a  banking  establishment  was  sub- 
jected to  the  inconvenience  of  sending  their 
ledger  to  London  for  the  inspection  of  a 
Committee,  who  examined  the  account  of 
an  individual,  and  might  have  published  it 
if  they  had  chosen;  and  had  this  been 
done,  and  had  the  individual  in  question 
been  indebted  to  his  bankers,  it  might 
have  had  a  serious  effect  upon  his  credit. 
Now,  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  know  whose 
banking  accounts  might  be  called  for  dur- 
ing ejection  inquiries,  and,  therefore,  he 
recommended  them  to  be  careful  how  they 
voted  upon  this  Bill.  There  might  be  an 
inquiry  into  an  election  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  they  might  have  the  banking 
account  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  examined  by  a  Committee.  If 
inquiries  of  the  nature  to  be  authorised  by 
this  Bill  were  instituted,  there  was  no  man 
against  whom  they  could  not  be  directed. 
The  House  would  be  laying  down  a  prece- 
dent which,  though  applicable  immediately 
only  to  12  or  13  boroughs,  would,  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  become  applicable 
to  some  300  boroughs.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  would  be  told  of  that  precedent 
when,  in  another  Parliament,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  minority.  Provision  was 
made  for  prosecution  under  the  Bill,  but 
there  was  no  provision  for  the  defence. 
In  the  York  case  counsel  and  attorneys  for 
the  defence  were  allowed  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.  He  hoped  the  authorities  of 
the  boroughs  would  show  their  indignation 
at  the  Star-chamber  inquisitions  which  it 
was  proposed  to  institute  by  refusing  the 
use  of  their  town-halls  for  the  prosecution 
of  such  investigations.  If  there  were  cases 
of  corruption  among  the  humble  classes  of 
a  constituency,  there  were  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  electors  whose  posi- 
tion was  higher  were  actuated  by  motives 
which,  when  fully  examined,  would  be 
found  to  be  equally  corrupt;  and  he  hoped, 
for  the  sake  of  the  constituencies,  for  the 
sake  of  the  House,  that  a  system  of  inquiry 
would  not  l>e  insisted  upon  which  must  in- 
volve 10  uselesB  aa  expenditure  of  money. 
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LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  had  hoped  that  the 
progress  of  the  present  Bill  would  not  have 
been  marked  bj  any  departure  from  the 
usual  mode  of  carrying  on  business.  Ho 
must  own  he  had  been  disappointed,  be- 
cause, after  the  House  had  assented  to  the 
second  reading,  and  had  taken  a  further 
debate  on  going  into  Committee,  after 
each  question  had  been  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  the  House 
had  gone  into  Conunittee  to-night,  they 
had  had  the  whole  matter  argued  over 
again — ^not  with  reference  to  the  form  of 
inquiry  to  be  instituted,  but  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  ahy  Bill  of  this  kind  should 
be  introduced  at  all.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  argued  the  oues- 
tion  very  fairly  on  the  second  reaaing, 
maintaining  that  the  House  ought  to  make 
inquiry  by  a  Committee  as  he  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  proposed  in  the  case  of  Hor- 
sham, A  great  deal  was  to  be  said  for 
that  mode  (^  proceeding.  It  was  the  least 
expensive;  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
would  have  the  whole  evidence  before 
them  on  the  subject.  On  the  second  read- 
ing that  was  a  fair  question  to  place  before 
the  House.  When  the  House  had  approved 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  it  was  not  to  be 
anticipated  that  on  the  first  clause  of  the 
Bill  in  Committee,  that  discussion  was  to 
be  recommenced.  The  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  used  arguments  di- 
rected rather  against  any  kind  of  Bill  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  than 
bearing  on  the  first  clause,  which  was  now 
under  consideration.  The  hon.  Member 
had  touched  on  some  matters  which  did 
not  seem  worthy  of  notice.  He  could  not 
see  why  any  personal  attack  on  the  hon. 
Baronet  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  question;  and,  regretting  in  common 
with  the  hon.  Member,  the  absence  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Falkirk,  whose 
support  in  Committee  ho  would  have  been 
glad  of,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not 
consent  any  longer  to  argue  on  the  general 
merits,  whether  a  Bill  of  this  kind  should 
be  introduced  or  not — whether  the  mode 
of  proceeding  proposed  was  the  best  or 
not — hut  would  proceed  to  consider  such 
questions  as  that  on  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  touched  for  two  minutes  in  his 
speech — whether  sums  should  be  allowed 
for  the  prosecution,  and  not  for  the  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  godson  wished  to  know  whether 
the  Government  had  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Lord  Ohief  Justice  to  that  provision 
of  the  Bill  by  which  he  was  empowered  to 


appoint  Commlsaioners  ?  [Sir  G.  Grey  : 
We  have.]  Then,  the  important  quostioa 
arose,  how  far  would  the  House  of  Com- 
mons be  giving  away  its  jurisdiction  ?  If 
the  House  were  also  to  determine  that  all 
election  petitions  should  bo  decided  on  by 
a  Judge  of  the  land  and  a  jury,  there 
would  then  bo  very  little  bribery  or  treat- 
ing; because  it  would  be  put  an  end  to,  as 
the  matter  would  then  be  decided  accor- 
ding to  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  and  not 
according  to  the  fancy  of  Members  of  a 
Committee,  and  not  by  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  two  Members  of  one  set  of  poli- 
tics and  two  Members  of  another,  with  the 
chance  of  having  a  chairman  on  the  ono 
side  or  other.  By  this  Bill  the  first  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  appoiated  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why  not  the  future 
Commissioners  also,  if  the  principle  were 
good  ?  The  future  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, were  to  be  named  by  the  Speaker. 
He  should  vote  against  the  clause  on  ac- 
count of  this  contradiction. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  ob- 
served, that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
given  his  sanction  to  the  proposition  that 
he  should  appoint  such  persons  as  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Bill  as  he  might  think 
fitted  for  the  duty.  In  this  respect  the  House 
was  not  partmg  with  its  jurisdiction,  nor 
was  the  case  of  the  election  petitions  at  all 
analogous  to  the  present.  In  reference  to 
election  petitions,  the  Committco  was  in- 
vested with  judicial  capacity  to  decide 
whether  the  person  petitioned  against  was 
or  was  not  a  Member  of  the  House;  but 
under  this  Bill  the  Commissioners  had  no 
power  to  decide  anything.  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they  were  to  disfran- 
chise boroughs.  The  whole  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  establish  the  most  convenient 
and  least  expensive  mode  of  collecting 
evidence,  which  the  House  was  afterwards 
to  decide  upon.  There  was,  undoubtedly, 
an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  nominating  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  Speaker  afterwards.  That  arose 
in  this  way : — It  was  usual  to  name  the 
Commissioners  in  the  Bill,  but  it  was 
thought  that  if  that  course  were  followed, 
objections  might  be  taken  that  the  parties 
named  were  selected  for  party  purposes, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  better  to 
give  the  selection  of  the  Commissioners  to 
an  individual  who  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  party  motives.  Conse- 
quently, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  chosen 
for  this  duty,  the  Speaker  not  being  de- 
sirous to  perform  it  in  the  first  instance. 
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by  both  parties,  and  tbe  recipientB  of  tbeae 
Bums  did  not  look  upon  them  as  bribes. 
He  must  say  that  he  had  seen  instances 
of  as  great  virtue,  of  as  stem  integrity, 
and  of  as  determined  independence,  on  the 
part  of  great  numbers  of  these  freemen  as 
he  had  ever  witnessed  among  oUior  per- 
sons. He  did  not  see  the  noble  Member 
for  Falkirk  (Lord  Lincoln)  in  his  place; 
but  he  remembered  that  a  large  paper  was 
sent  down  into  the  country,  at  we  time  to 
which  he  had  been  alluding,  giying  the 
names  of  those  who  voted  for  the  freemen 
in  red  ink,  and  those  who  voted  against 
them  in  black.  The  name  of  the  noble 
Member  for  Falkirk  was  then  among  those 

Erinted  in  red  ink,  and  the  names  of  many 
on.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  printed  in 
black.  When  he  saw  the  anxiety  now 
shown  to  make  a  case  against  the  freemen, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  remind  the  House 
that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) had  never  cited  the  case  of  the  101. 
householders  of  Cheltenham.  In  that  town, 
there  wore  no  freemen;  the  constituenoy 
tsonsisted  of  lOZ.  householders;  but  it  was 
proved  that  corruption  had  been  practised, 
and  the  Member  was  unseated.  Now, 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  appeared  so  anxious 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  freemen, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  this 
case.  He  had  been  told  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  J.  Hanmer)  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  was  to  be  the  Chief  Commissioner 
under  this  Bill,  if  it  received  the  assent 
of  the  House.  That  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  tell  him  this  as  any  secret,  but  inform- 
ed him  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
Government  had  fixed  upon  the  same  per- 
son for  this  office.  They  were  now  told 
that  the  appointment  was  to  made  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  he  (Mr.  Hudson)  thought 
it  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  But  the 
hon.  Baronet  told  him  (Mr.  Hudson)  that 
the  late  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
was  to  be  the  Chief  Commissioner.  He 
entertained  great  respect  for  the  abilities 
of  that  learned  Gentleman,  and  perhaps  a 
more  amiable  man  could  not  be  selected 
for  an  office  of  this  kind,  or  one  more  likely 
to  carry  out  the  beneficial  intentions  of  the 
hon.  Baronet.  If  Parliament  delegated  its 
authority  in  these  matters  to  a  Commis- 
sioner, they  might  imagine  that  Commis- 
sioner arriving  with  great  pomp  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln;  perhaps,  he  might  be  re- 
ceived by  the  high  sheriff;  he  would  hold 
his  court  and  summon  witnesses.  He 
(Mr.  Hudson)  had  had  his  banking  ac- 
counts ransacked  by  a  Committee  of  ihe 


House  of  Commons,  because  he  would  not 
give  information  which,  as  an  honourable 
man,  he  conceived  he  ought  not  to  give 
without  the  c<msent  of  the  individuals  by 
whom  he  had  been  trusted;  and  for  pur- 
suing this  conduct  he  had  been  threatened 
with  committal  to  Newgate.  Now,  the 
Commissioner  to  be  appointed  under  this 
Bill  might  summon  bankers,  and  require 
the  production  of  banking  books  or  led- 
gers. On  the  occasion  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, a  banking  establishment  was  sub- 
jected to  the  inconvenience  of  sending  their 
ledger  to  London  for  the  inspection  of  a 
Committee,  who  examined  the  account  of 
an  individual,  and  might  have  published  it 
if  they  had  chosen;  and  had  this  been 
done,  and  had  the  individual  in  question 
been  indebted  to  his  bankers,  it  might 
have  had  a  serious  effect  upon  his  credit. 
Now,  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  know  whose 
banldng  accounts  might  be  called  for  dur- 
mg  election  inquiries,  and,  therefore,  he 
recommended  them  to  be  careful  how  they 
voted  upon  this  Bill.  There  might  be  an 
inquiry  into  an  election  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  they  might  have  the  banking 
account  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  examined  by  a  Committee.  If 
inquiries  of  the  nature  t^  be  authorised  by 
this  Bill  were  instituted,  there  was  no  man 
against  whom  they  could  not  be  directed. 
The  House  would  be  laying  down  a  prece- 
dent which,  though  applicable  immediately 
only  to  12  or  13  boroughs,  would,  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  become  applicable 
to  some  300  boroughs.  Hon.  GenUemen 
opposite  would  be  told  of  that  precedent 
when,  in  another  Parliament,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  minority.  Provision  was 
made  for  prosecution  under  the  Bill,  but 
there  was  no  provision  fbr  the  defence. 
In  the  York  case  counsel  and  attorneys  for 
the  defence  were  allowed  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.  He  hoped  the  authorities  of 
the  boroughs  would  snow  their  indignation 
at  the  Star-chamber  inquisitions  which  it 
was  proposed  to  institute  by  refusing  the 
use  of  their  town-halls  for  the  prosecution 
of  such  investigations.  If  there  were  cases 
of  corruption  among  ihe  humble  classes  of 
a  constituency,  there  were  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  electors  whose  posi- 
tion was  higher  were  actuated  by  motives 
which,  when  fully  examined,  would  be 
found  to  be  equally  corrupt;  and  he  hoped, 
for  the  sake  of  the  constituencies,  for  the 
sake  of  the  House,  that  a  system  of  inquiry 
would  not  be  insisted  upon  which  must  in- 
volve BO  ttBdoBB  an  expenditure  of  money. 
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LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  had  hoped  that  the 
pn^groAS  of  the  present  Bill  would  not  have 
been  marked  by  any  departure  from  the 
usual  mode  of  carrying  on  business.  He 
must  own  he  had  been  disappointed,  be- 
cause, after  the  House  had  assented  to  the 
seeond  reading,  and  had  taken  a  further 
debate  on  going  into  Committee,  after 
eaoh  question  had  been  deoided  by  a  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  the  House 
had  gone  into  Conunittee  to-night,  they 
had  had  the  whole  matter  argued  over 
again*— not  with  reference  to  ihe  form  of 
inquiry  to  be  instituted,  but  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  ahy  Bill  of  this  kind  should 
be  introduced  at  all.  The  hon.  and  learned 
M«nber  for  Dorsetshire  argued  the  ques- 
tion very  fairly  on  the  second  reading, 
maintaining  that  Uie  House  ought  to  make 
inquiry  by  a  Committee  as  he  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  proposed  in  the  case  of  Hor- 
sham*  A  great  deal  was  to  be  said  for 
that  mode  of  proceeding.  It  was  the  least 
expensive;  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
would  have  the  whole  evidence  before 
them  on  the  subject  On  the  second  read- 
ing that  was  a  fair  question  to  place  before 
the  House.  When  ^e  House  had  approved 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  it  was  not  to  be 
anticipated  that  on  the  first  clause  of  the 
Bill  in  Committee,  that  discussion  was  to 
be  recommenced.  The  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  dowa  had  used  arguments  di- 
rected rather  against  any  kind  of  Bill  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  than 
bearing  on  the  first  clause,  which  was  now 
under  consideration.  The  hon.  Member 
had  touched  on  some  matters  which  did 
not  seem  worthy  of  notice.  He  could  not 
see  why  any  personal  attack  on  the  hon. 
Baronet  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  question;  and,  regretting  in  common 
with  the  hon.  Member,  the  absence  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Falkirk,  whose 
rapport  in  Committee  he  would  have  been 
glaa  of,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not 
consent  any  longer  to  argue  on  the  general 
merits,  whether  a  Bill  of  this  kind  should 
be  introduced  or  not — ^whether  the  mode 
of  proceeding  proposed  was  the  best  or 
not — ^but  would  proceed  to  consider  such 
questions  as  that  on  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  touched  for  two  minutes  in  his 
speeeh — ^whether  sums  should  be  allowed 
for  ihe  prosecution,  and  not  for  the  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  godson  wished  to  know  whether 
the  Government  had  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  that  provision 
of  the  Bill  by  which  he  was  empowered  to 


appoint  Commissioners?  [Sir  G.  Grey  : 
We  have.]  Then,  the  important  questioa 
arose,  how  far  would  the  House  of  Com- 
mons be  giving  away  its  jurisdiction  ?  If 
the  House  were  also  to  determine  that  all 
election  petitions  should  bo  decided  on  by 
a  Judge  of  the  land  and  a  jury,  there 
would  then  bo  very  little  bribery  or  treat- 
ing; because  it  would  be  put  an  end  to,  as 
the  matter  would  then  be  decided  accor- 
ding to  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  and  not 
according  to  the  fancy  of  Members  of  a 
Committee,  and  not  by  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  two  Members  of  one  set  of  poli- 
tics and  two  Members  of  another,  with  the 
chance  of  having  a  chairman  on  the  ono 
side  or  other.  By  this  Bill  the  first  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  appoiated  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why  not  the  future 
Commissioners  also,  if  the  principle  were 
good  ?  The  future  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, were  to  be  named  by  the  Speaker. 
He  should  vote  against  the  clause  on  ac- 
count of  this  contradiction. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  ob- 
served, that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
given  his  sanction  to  the  proposition  that 
he  should  appoint  such  persons  as  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Bill  as  he  might  think 
fitted  for  the  duty.  In  this  respect  the  House 
was  not  parting  with  its  jurisdiction,  nor 
was  the  case  of  the  election  petitions  at  all 
analogous  to  the  present.  In  reference  to 
election  petitions,  the  Committee  was  in- 
vested with  judicial  capacity  to  decide 
whether  the  person  petitioned  against  was 
or  was  not  a  Member  of  the  House;  but 
under  this  Bill  the  Commissioners  had  no 
power  to  decide  anything.  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they  were  to  disfran- 
chise boroughs.  The  whole  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  establish  the  most  convenient 
and  least  expensive  mode  of  collecting 
evidence,  which  the  House  was  afterwards 
to  decide  upon.  There  was,  undoubtedly, 
an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  nominating  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  Speaker  afterwards.  That  arose 
in  this  way : — It  was  usual  to  name  the 
Commissioners  in  the  Bill,  but  it  was 
thonght  that  if  that  course  were  followed, 
objections  might  be  taken  that  the  parties 
named  were  selected  for  party  purposes, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  better  to 
give  the  selection  of  the  Commissioners  to 
an  individual  who  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  party  motives.  Conse- 
quently, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  chosen 
for  this  duty,  the  Speaker  not  being  de- 
sirous to  perform  it  in  the  first  instance. 
2A2 
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On  every  subeequent  vacancj,  however,  1 
the  Speaker  might  appoint  the  person,  as 
in  the  Sudbury  case,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 
Consequently,  there  was  in  substance  no 
inconsistency.  With  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  he  thought  it  an  inconve- 
nient course  again  to  discuss  it,  as  it  had 
been  already  decided  on  by  the  House  on 
three  separate  divisions;  and  he  knew  not 
how  Gentlemen  opposite  could  coniplain  of 
the  Government  not  pressing  the  Bill  for- 
ward, as  the  delay  was  oacasioned  by  the 
unusual  resistance  given  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  complained  of  the  desultory  de- 
bate on  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  would 
ask  what  occasioned  that  ?  Why,  the  hon. 
Baronet  who'  had  charge  of  the  Bill  had 
slipped  in  words  constituting  the  mode  in 
which  these  Commissioners  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, without  one  word  of  explanation, 
and  totally  contrary  to  what  the  House 
was  led  to  believe  would  be  the  mode  of 
naming  the  Commissioners;  for  the  clause 
was  printed  in  reference  to  Commissioners 
being  named  in  the  Bill.  It  was  not 
until  the  Solicitor  General  was  called  up 
by  the  observations  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  (Mr.  Godson)  that  any  expla- 
nation was  given  with  respect  to  the  new 
provision  of  the  Bill.  But  on  whose  au- 
thority was  it  that  the  Solicitor  said  that 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  consented  to  the 
arrangement?  Did  he  make  that  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
was  this  the  Bill  of  the  Government?  It 
was  a  serious  thing  to  determine  whether 
they  should  mix  up  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
with  the  appointments  of  these  persons, 
whom  the  Government,  perhaps,  had  chosen 
beforehand.  It  had  been  publicly  stated 
that  one  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  be 
a  particular  individual.  Had  they  taken 
means  to  ascertain  whether  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  would  make  that  appointment  ? 
The  only  observation  made  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Hanmer)  on  the  clause 
under  consideration  was,  that  he  thought 
the  House  was  going  to  take  a  very  direct 
and  stringent  course  of  proceeding.  He 
would  show  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
power  of  naming  the  Commissioners  was 
taken  from  the  House,  and  then,  by  way 
of  pretending  to  do  a  great  act  of  justice, 
they  said  that  they  would  give  authority 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  appoint  these 
persons.  Was  this  all?  The  next  line 
gave  the  power  of  appointing  additional 
Commissioners,  in  case  the  House  should 
resolve  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  ao  for 


the  more  speedy  execution  of  the  Act. 
Thus,  if  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  should  not  go  on  as 
they  (the  majority  of  that  House)  thought 
proper,  then  they  might  appoint  other 
Commissioners.  Thus,  after  having  two  or 
three  Commissioners  working  at  Lincoln, 
they  might  send  down  five  new  Commis- 
sioners to  supersede  them.  This  certainly 
was  a  direct  and  stringent  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. They  departed  from  the  usual 
course  of  naming  the  Commissioners  in  the 
Bill,  and  threw  the  selection  on  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice;  and  yet,  after  all,  they  did 
not  trust  him.  If  the  Commissioners  did 
not  do  as  they  were  wanted,  the  House 
might  appoint  "three  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  themselves."  And  this  was 
what  was  called  a  direct  and  stringent  way  * 
of  doing  business.  He  agreed  with  them; 
it  wad  a  very  stringent  way.  He  had 
great  objections  to  the  Bill  itself,  but  he 
confessed  he  disliked  the  mode  of  carrying 
the  Bill  into  effect  more  than  he  disliked 
the  Bill,  because  it  afforded  abundant  room 
for  unfairness  and  mismanagement.  There 
was  a  question  which  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Solicitor  General,  for  he  seemed  to  have 
taken  the  Bill  out  of  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  behind  him,  and  to  have  adopted 
it  as  a  Government  Bill :  would  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  under  the  first 
clause  die  with  the  boroughs  named  in  the 
schedule,  or  were  they  to  form  a  standing 
commission  for  all  time  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  would  endeavour  to 
answer  the  three  questions  which  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  put. 
The  first  was,  whether  the  Chief  Justice 
had  consented  to  nominate  a  particular  gen- 
tleman whom  he  (Mr.  Henley)  had  heard 
had  been  already  selected  for  the  office 
of  one  of  the  Commissioners  ?  With  re- 
spect to  that  question,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had 
to  answer  that  no  nomination  had  been 
made,  and  that  if  the  clause  was  adopted, 
the  Chief  Justice  would  have  the  power  of 
selecting  any  person  from  the  bar  of  Eng- 
land for  the  office  whom  he  pleased,  without 
reference  to  any  previous  selection.  The 
next  question  of  the  hon.  Member  was» 
whether  in  the  event  of  the  House  resolv- 
ing that,  for  the  more  speedy  execution  of 
the  Act,  an  additional  number  of  Commis- 
sioners should  be  appointed,  the  House 
was  to  appoint  those  Commissioners  ?  He 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  wondered  that  the  hon. 
Member,  who  was  usually  so  accurate, 
should  not  have  seen  that  the  House  was 
not  to  appoint  these  Commissioners,  but 
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that  they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  very 
mode  which  the  hon.  Member  himself  said 
he  would  not  object  to,  namely,  by  the 
Speaker.  With  respect  to  the  last  ques- 
tion«  whether  in  the  event  of  subsequent 
ciises  occurring  under  the  17th  Clause,  the 
first  commission  was  to  continue  as  a  per- 
manent commission,  or  whether  other  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  appointed,  he  besged 
to  say,  that  if  the  hon.  Member  read  the 
17th  Clause  attentively  he  wbuld  see  that 
the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed,  with 
reference  to  future  cases,  were  not  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  by  the 
Speaker. 

Ms.  HENLET  said,  that  what  he  ob- 
jected  to  was  the  double  mode  of  appoint- 
ment, because  by  that  means  the  House, 
.  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  Commissioners 
not  pleasing  them,  might  keep  forcing  the 
Speaker  ito  add  to  their  number  until  they 
had  got  such  as  did  please  them. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  protested  against  the 
language  held  by  the  noble  Member  for 
London  when  he  said  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  not  addressed  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  For  his  part  he 
should  not  submit  to  such  dictation. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  as  amended  stand  part  of 
the  Bilh—Ayes  108;  Noes  39:  Ma- 
jority 69. 


LUtof 

Adair.  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
AnsoD,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
BeUow,  R.  M. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller,  C. 
Bunbnry,  £.  H. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Catew.  W.  U.  P. 
CUy,J. 
CUflbrd,  H.  M. 
Craig.  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
DiTett,E. 
Danean,  G. 
Dondas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
ElUoe,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Fordyoe,  A.  D. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freeston,  Col. 
Gljm,  G.  C. 
Granger,  T.  C. 


ike  Ates. 

Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Groevenor,  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Henry,  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
nindley,  C. 
HoUond,  R. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hame,  J. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
M'Grcgor,  J.  ' 
Maher,  N.  V. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  W. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Yisct. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mon8eU,W. 
Morpeth,  Yisct. 
Mostyn,  hon.  £.  M.  L« 
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Mulgravc,  Earl  of 

SUnsfield,  W.  R.  C. 

Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 

Strickland.  Sir  G. 

Paget,  Lord  A, 

Sullivan,  M. 

Palmer,  R. 

f  albot,  C.  R.  M, 

Parker,  J. 

Talfourd,  Serj. 

Pearson,  C. 

Thompson,  Col. 

Pechell,  Capt. 

Thomely,  T. 

Perfect,  R. 

ToUemache,  hon.  J.  F. 

Pigott,  F. 

Towneley,  C. 

Pinney,  W. 

Townshend.  Capt. 

Raphael,  A. 

Trelawny,  J.  S. 

Reynolds,  J. 

TufheU,  H. 

Ricardo,  0. 

Vivian,  J.  n. 

Rich,  H. 

Wilcox,  B.  M. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

WUson,  J. 

Roche,  £.  B. 

Wilson,  M. 

RomUly,  Sir  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

Russell,  Lord  J. 

Wood.  W.  P. 

RnsseU,  F.  C.  H. 

Wyld.  J. 

Salwey,  Col. 

WyviU,  M. 

Soholefield,  W. 

Seymer,  U.  K. 

TELLERS. 

Simeon,  J. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J. 

Somernlle,rt.hon.SirW. 

Baines,  M.  T. 

List  of  i 

ihe  Noes. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 

Henley.  J.  W. 

Archdoll,  Capt. 

Hildyard,  R.  C. 

Baring,  T. 

HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 

Barrington,  Visct. 

Hobhouse.  T.  B.  . 

Benbow,  J. 

Hood.  Sir  A. 

Beresford,  W. 

Ingestre,  Visct. 

Bourke,  R.  S. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 

Kewdegate,  C.  N. 

Buck,  L.  W. 

Pakington,  Sir  J. 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 

Palmer,  R. 

BurreU,  Sir  C.  M. 

RoUeston,  Col. 

Christy,  S. 

Sibthorp.  Col. 

Dodd,G. 

Smyth,  J.  G. 

Duncombe,  hon.  0. 

Spooncr,  R. 

Edwards,  H. 

Stuart,  H. 

Godson,  R. 

Taylor,  T.  E. 

Goring,  C. 

Urquhart,  D. 

Grogan,  E. 

Vivian,  J.  E. 

Gwyn,  H. 

TELLERS. 

Hall,  Col. 

Bankes,  G. 

Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 

Hudson,  G. 

Clause  to  stand  part  of  tbo  Bill. 
House  resumed. 
Committee  to  sit  again. 
House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  One^ 
o'clock. 
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MufVTJts.]  PvBuc  Bills.— lo  Protection  of  Justioet  fh>m 
Vexatiout  Actkmt;  Adminbtratiaa  of  Jiutioe  (No.  S) ; 
Adminirtntkio  of  Jiutloe(Na  1). 

PsTiTioirs  PauaifTSD.  From  HorncasUe,  aod  a  great 
number  of  other  Places,  against  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors  on  tlie  Sabbath.—  Prom  Guardians  of  the  Taun-' 
ton  Union,  fcv  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  the  Bettv 
Prevention  of  Vagrancy.— From  the  Haymarliet  and 
Lyceum  Theatres,  for  Limiting  the  Number  of  Fo- 
reign Theatres  in  the  Metropolis.  —  From  Bristol, 
against  any  Alteration  in  the  Navigation  Laws. — From 
Forres,  Ibr  Alteration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Lunatics 
and  Lunatic  Asyluroa  In  Scotland.— From  Kiriimidnc], 
and  a  great  number  of  other  Places,  against  the  Marriage 
(Scotland)  BiU,  and  the  Rsgiitering  Births,  Ac.  (ScoU 
land)  Bill. 
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aider  it,  and  to  view  any  interference 
with  this  precious  privilege  with  the  most 
jealous  feelings.  But  the  Bill  would  ap- 
point Commissioners,  who  would  have  to 
deal  with  this  most  important  privilege. 
And  again  he  asked  who  were  these  Com- 
missioners ?  They  would  not  be  men  of 
any  great  eminence  in  their  profession. 
Men  of  legal  eminence  would  not  accept 
of  the  post.  None  except  members  of  the 
legal  profession  would  be  qualified  to  ex- 
ercise its  functions,  whilst  the  emoluments 
offered  were  not  such  as  to  tempt  men  of 
standing  or  eminence  to  desert  the  courts, 
and  adopt  so  comparatively  ill-rewarded 
an  office,  and  one  too,  be  it  recollected,  of 
80  transitory  a  nature.  Again,  Commis- 
sioners who  were  appointed  by  the  6o- 
Ternment  would  be  always  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  party  bias.  [The  Solicitor 
General  :  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.]  But  even  so,  how  could  this  Go- 
Temment,  or  any  Government,  induce  men 
of  eminence  to  loave  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  profession  for  the  remuneration  they 
offered  ?  It  was  not  among  the  silk  gowns 
they  could  make  their  selections ;  and 
barristers,  of  unknown  reputation  would  be 
liable  to  suspicion  of  a  bias  towards  the 
Government  of  the  day,  though  such 
suspicion  might  be  unmerited.  But  it 
might  be  said,  *'  Their  opinion  (meaning 
the  Commissioners)  is  not  to  influence  the 
House  of  Commons."  Well,  then,  if  not, 
of  what  use  were  their  reports?  Either  they 
were  or  they  were  not  to  carry  weight 
and  authority  by  their  decision.  If  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  of  that  House,  then 
the  Commissioner  ought  to  be  a  man  of 
high  attainments — of  a  high  position — 
upon  whom  no  suspicion  could  rest.  If 
they  were  not,  then  the  Commissioner  and 
his  army  of  clerks,  for  which  the  country 
was  to  pay,  were  whoUy  useless.  The 
Commissioners  were  to  have  five  guineas  a 
day.  Why  this  mode  of  payment  was  a 
bonus  to  prolong  the  investigation.  This 
court,  as  it  was  called,  was  to  have  powers 
of  the  most  inquisitorial  nature — powers 
which  should  be  most  delicately  exercised, 
and  which  it  required  all  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  superior  courts  to  exercise 
in  a  proper  or  even  tolerable  manner.  They 
were  to  issue  summonses  for  the  attendance 
of  all  parties  whom  they  might  choose  to 
summon;  and  matters  of  the  most  delicate 
nature  —  matters  involving  breaches  of 
houour,  and   trust,   and  confidence  —  all 


were  to  be  referred  to  these  inquisitorial 
gentlemen.  In  short,  the  powers  of  the 
Courts  of  Chancery,  Queen  s  Bench,  and 
Exchequer,  were  all  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  focus  of  this  new  commission  of  one  or 
two  gentlemen  sitting  in  a  private  room, 
and  examining  into  matters  affecting  the 
highest  and  most  dignified  privileges 
which  a  British  subject  could  possess. 
Points  of  honour  might,  and  no  doubt 
would,  be  involved  in  those  inquiries, 
and  books  and  documents  of  the  most 
confidential  nature  might  be  demanded. 
He  recollected  a  case  where  he  (Mr. 
Bankes)  had  moved  for  the  production 
of  the  books  of  a  banker,  and  also  for 
the  attendance  of  a  banker  at  the  bar  of 
the  House.  After  the  announcement  of  his 
intention,  he  received  a  communication 
indirectly  addressed  to  him  from  this 
banker,  in  which  it  was  intimated  that 
his  great  anxiety  of  mind  might  lead  to  the 
affection  of  his  senses,  if  the  Motion  was 
persevered  in.  He  (Mr.  Bankes)  without 
swerving  from  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
duty,  did  not  persevere  in  demanding  those 
disclosures,  which  would,  as  it  appeared, 
have  affected  so  seriously  the  honourable 
feelings  of  that  individual.  Why  not  pass  a 
Bill  empowering  the  House  of  Commons  to 
appoint  Committees  in  each  case,  and  to 
examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  to  which 
there  would  be  no  objection  ?  He  knew 
that  several  Committees  had  decided  upon 
unseating  Members  because  of  what  was 
called  "treating;*'  and  this, legally  speak- 
ing, is  an  offence;  but  surely  some  dis> 
tinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the  se- 
cret, base,  and  corrupt  practice  of  bribery, 
to  which  he  was  utterly  opposed,  and  the 
jovial  though  unlawful  act  of  treating  a 
friend  and  supporter  to  a  pint  of  porter  or 
a  glads  of  brandy  and  water.  In  fact,  this 
construction  of  what  was  termed  treating 
was  pushed  too  far,  and  was,  in  its  present 
interpretation,  revolting  to  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  of  Englishmen.  Within 
what  time  could  they  hope  to  get  any 
judgment  in  these  inquiries?  The  Bill 
had  not  yet  reached  a  very  advanced 
stage.  The  Commissioners  could  not,  in 
all  probability,  be  appointed  until  the  end 
of  the  Session;  and  the  writs,  in  all  these 
cases,  were,  it  seems,  to  be  suspended  until 
the  next  Session.  Then  the  House  would 
have  to  consider  all  these  reports,  which 
would  be  the  subject  of  great  discussion; 
and  it  would  be  found  that  those  reports, 
instead  of  the  end,  were  only  the  I 
of  the  investigation.     A  measure  i 
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worthy  of  any   Government  had,  in  his 
opinion,  never  been  brought  forward. 

Sir  J.  HANMER  said,  that  the  course 
which  was  now  proposed  to  be  pursued  was 
the  same  which  was  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  borough  of  Sudbury.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion the  whole  question  was  fully  con- 
sidered, and  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  was  at  that  period  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  expressed 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  appointing  Com- 
missioners. At  that  time  no  objection  was 
made,  that  by  taking  such  a  course  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Par- 
liament. Neither  was  it  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
The  Bill  was  acted  upon,  and  when  the 
evidence  came  before  the  House,  Parlia- 
ment was  enabled  to  do  tha^  which  the 
constitution  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
demanded  with  respect  to  that  borough. 
The  course  now  proposed  was  not,  there- 
fore, a  new  one.  It  was  warranted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  last  Parliament;  that  it 
should  be  held  up  as  derogatory  to  the 
House,  seemed  to  him  perfectly  unreason- 
able. He  did  not  think  that  these  were 
the  times,  nor  was  this  the  day,  when  the 
House  ought  to  run  the  risk  of  its  being 
considered  in  the  country  that  it  had  any 
other  intention  than  that  of  pursuing  a  di- 
rect and  stringent  course  to  put  down 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said,  that  although  this  commis- 
sion was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  still  it  would  be  considered  to 
have  a  political  bias.  He  did  not  know 
why  that  should  be  the  case,  but  he  would 
ask  whether  the  Election  Committees  of 
that  House  were  not  accused  of  having  a 
political  bias  ?  [**  No,  no  !  *']  He  begged 
pardon;  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  such  a 
bias,  but  must  repeat  that  the  Election 
Committees  were  accused  of  having  a  po- 
litical bias.  He  remembered  a  notorious 
case — the  borough  of  Nottingham,  when 
an  hon.  Baronet  was  chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee. That  hon.  Baronet  was  repeatedly 
and  warmly  accused  of  having  had  a  very 
unjust  political  bias,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  bias  of  having  unseated  a  certain 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  that  the  people  took  a  pride  in 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  that,  it 
would  very  much  wound  that  honest  and 
dignified  pride  which  they  ought  to  feel 
when  they  saw  a  Commissioner  coming 
i»  ioqnire  what  had  taken  place 
He  was  certainly  sur- 


prised to  hear  such  an  objection.  This 
Commission  was  to  be  carried  into  effect 
with  regard  to  boroughs  which  were  de- 
clared to  have  given  a  dishonest  return, 
and  of  not  having  exercised  the  franchise 
with  that  feeling  of  honour  and  pride  which 
he  could  wish  every  elector  to  exhibit. 
Those  who  acted  from  pure  and  disin- 
terested motives  could  have  no  right  to  be 
offended  at  an  inquiry  instituted  openly  to 
detect  the  impure  and  the  corrupt.  On 
the  contrary,  all  honourable  men  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  present  corrupt  system 
purified  and  corrected,  in  order  that  the 
present  disgraceful  scenes  might  be  totally 
annihilated.  He  had  heard,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  a  distinction  attempted  to 
be  drawn  between  the  honest  and  the  dis- 
honest voters  in  the  same  constituency. 
It  was  a  very  favourite  argument — and 
one  which  was  continually  repeated — that 
looking  at  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committees,  it  appeared  that  a  very  small 
number  of  corrupt  acts,  of  one  sort  or 
other,  were  on  any  occasion  actually 
proved.  In  the  first  place,  he  need  hardly 
remark  that  the  number  of  cases  proved 
before  the  Committees  went  for  very  little. 
But  ho  did  not  believe  that  honest  voterst 
as  they  were  ccilled — men  who  were  so  ftup 
honest  as  that  they  did  not  sell  their  votes— « 
were  without  fault  in  this  matter;  for  they 
did  not  exercise  the  influence  they  ought* 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  these  evils. 
Speak  to  them,  and  they  would  tell  yon 
"  that  such  and  such  things  had  always 
gone  on,  and  must  and  would  go  on;  that 
they  could  not  prevent  them — that  they 
could  only  tell  you  frankly  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  leave  you  to  judge  whether,  with 
your  eyes  open,  you  will  stand  for  that 
place  ?  '*  and,  if  not,  they  would  find  some 
other  gentleman — on  the  first  occasion  wh 
body  knew  what  took  place — and  so  the 
practice  would  go  on.  In  several  of  the  bo- 
roughs meetings  had  been  held  in  support 
of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Hume),  fixed  for  next  Tuesday,  and  people 
spoke  for  this  or  that  sort  of  suffrage,  or 
mode  of  giving  it;  but  they  had  not  yet 
stood  manfully  before  their  fellow-towns- 
men as  they  ought,  saying,  "The  time  is 
come  for  a  purer  exercise  of  this  great 
right  of  citizenship;  the  possession  of  it  is 
claimed  by  many  who  have  it  not,  and  we 
may  expect  some  impatience  on  their  part, 
and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  put  down  corrnption  in  this 
borough,  and  in  order  to  that  to  make  it 
our  first  and  main  consideration,  and  now 
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that  a  certain  line  of  political  and  fiscal 
policy  is  agreed  on,  to  put  aside  all  other 
political  questions,  and  avail  ourselves  of 
the  present  lull  in  party  strife,  and  unite 
to  put  down  this  venality.*'  He  did  not 
know  an  instance  in  which  that  course  had 
heen  taken,  and  he  did  know  instances  in 
which  it  ought.  He  knew  instances  in 
which  questions  arose  at  the  last  election 
with  regard  to  very  considerahle  places, 
whether  or  no  particular  individuals  should 
stand — ^he  knew  that  particular  individuals 
had  every  solicitation  to  stand;  and  the 
reason  was  puhlicly  stated,  that  they  did 
not  choose  to  stand  for  that  place  hecause 
they  knew  they  could  not  do  so  with- 
out heing  implicated  in  corrupt  practices. 
There  seemed  to  he  nothing,  then,  in  this 
argument  ahout  ''offending  a  just  pride,'* 
either  with  regard  to  those  who  were  pal- 
pahly  dishonest,  or  those  who  were  called 
honest  electors.  The  hon.  Memhcr  (Mr. 
Bankes)  ohjccted  that  Parliament  would 
he  acting  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner; hut  that  was  not  so.  The  Com- 
missioner would  get  evidence,  and  on  that 
evidence  draw  up  a  proper  report,  upon 
which  Parliament  would  act  according  to 
its  judgment,  as  it  might  think  fit.  Then 
the  ohjection  of  expense  was  raised,  and  a 
return  of  the  cost  of  some  past  inquiries 
had  heen  moved  for;  hut  those  were  in- 
quiries hefore  Committees  of  that  House, 
and  surely  expense  was  a  matter  of  se- 
condary consideration  compared  with  the 
ohject  in  view. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  said,  it  appeared  that 
the  ohject  of  the  present  Bill  was  not  what 
it  had  heen  originally  stated  to  he  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat  down.  It 
was  no  longer  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  delin- 
qencics  of  particular  boroughs,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  objects  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  who  in  a 
few  days'  would  bring  forward  a  measure 
for  the  utter  extinction  of  the  small  consti- 
tuencies. According  to  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  dishonest  voters  and  the  honest  were 
equally  to  blame — the  former  for  their  dis- 
honesty, the  latter  for  their  negligence; 
so  that,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  first  or 
the  second  class,  they  were  to  be  delivered 
up  now  to  the  discretion  of  some  obscure 
and  briefless  barrister,  and  hereafter  to 
suffer  disfranchisement.  This  was  the 
punishment  the  hon.  Baronet  proposed  for 
those  who,  having  tempted  him  and  others 
to  become  candidates  on  former  occasions, 
had  not  been  able  to  ensure  him  and  them 


the  coveted  seat,  without  some  of  that  cor* 
ruption  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  ho  was 
always  as  unwilling  as  now  to  encourage. 
He  (Mr.  Anstey)  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
Baronet  into  the  cases  to  which  he  had  ^- 
luded,  but  which  he  had  not  specified.  He 
could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  represen- 
tations made  by  one  so  much  better  in- 
formed than  himself  as  to  the  extent  of 
venality  in  the  constituencies  formerly  re- 
presented by  the  hon.  Baronet.  Into  those 
cases  he  would  not  go,  hecause  in  the  first 
place  the  hon.  Baronet  had  not  stated 
what  he  meant ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
he  was  not  locally  acquainted,  and  was  not 
aware  of  the  amount  of  venality  which 
prevailed  in  the  various  constituencies 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  represented. 
But  he  trusted  the  House  would  take  into 
its  consideration  that  these  constituencies 
were  no  longer  represented  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  and  that  it  did  not  appear  from 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  that  these  constituen- 
cies were  any  longer  stained  with  corrupt 
practices.  As  to  the  other  boroughs,  which 
it  was  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  disfranchise 
— the  boroughs  which  were  described  in 
Clause  17,  but  not  named  in  the  Act  or 
the  schedule — ^he  had  a  question  to  put, 
not  to  the  hon.  Baronet,  but  to  the  two 
other  Members  whoso  names  were  on  the 
back  of  this  Bill — and  to  ask  them  to  tell 
him,  and  to  tell  the  House,  what  great  of- 
fence had  these  constituencies  committed 
that  they  should  be  deprived  of  that  insti- 
tution which  lovers  of  liberty,  like  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hull,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding as  the  chief  birthright  of  Eng- 
lishmen— trial  by  jury  ?  For  the  inquiry 
was  not  only  to  be  conducted  by  this  pos- 
sibly incapable  barrister,  but  the  par- 
ties were  to  be  deprived  of  all  control  over 
his  exercise  of  those  tremendous  functions. 
Not  only  was  an  inquisition  set  up,  but 
trial  by  jury  was  in  terms  taken  away; 
everything  was  submitted  to  the  absolute 
and  unenlightened  discretion  of  one  barris- 
ter; and  none  but  a  barrister  of  small 
practice  and  small  means  was  likely  to 
take  this  precarious  appointment,  that 
might  last  only  a  few  weeks,  and  yet  would 
withdraw  him  from  the  ordinary  haunts 
of  his  profession.  These  powers  were  such 
as  were  not  enjoyed  by  any  court  of  law, 
not  even  by  the  highest  court — the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  The  Bill  took  away 
the  right,  which  every  client  had,  to  be 
sheltered  by  the  professional  privilege  of 
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hiB  attorney  or  solicitor:  it  took  away 
^m  a  man  the  privilege  which,  according 
to  the  present  practice  in  Westminster 
Hall,  such  person  had,  of  heing  permitted 
to  pour  his  sorrows  into  the  hreast  of  his 
adviser,  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
consequences  of  that  adviser  heing  called 
upon  to  violate  the  seal  under  which  the 
revelation  was  made.  This  Bill,  emana- 
ting from  a  liheral  party — ^from  Memhers 
supposed  to  he  devoted  to  the  great  cause 
of  the  people — ^had  hitherto  met  with  no 
opposition  whatever,  excepting  from  a 
party  who  had  heen  too  frequently  hranded 
as  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and  the 
friends  of  arbitrary  power.  He  felt  that 
he  should  not  discharge  his  duty  if  he  did 
not  pledge  himself  to  resist,  by  every  con- 
stitutional means  in  his  power,  the  passing 
of  the  Bill.  He  differed  from  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Hanmer)  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  Bill  ought  to  be  debated, 
considering,  as  he  did,  that  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  must  properly  be  discussed 
on  the  first  clause,  which  appointed  certain 
persons  to  make  certain  inquiries.  Now, 
if  on  looking  through  tbe  Bill  he  (Mr. 
Anstey)  had  found  one  single  provision 
made  for  an  inquiry  which  deserved  the 
indulgent  consideration  of  the  House,  he 
would  have  postponed  his  censure  of  the 
clauses  obnoxious  to  censure  until  they 
came  under  examination.  But  when  he 
found  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
the  Bill  not  one  clause  which  was  not 
obnoxious — not  one  inquiry  directed  which 
was  not  in  its  nature  unconstitutional, 
and  partial  in  its  operation — he  thought 
that  he  was  bounct  to  take  his  stand 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  behind 
him  (Mr.  Bankes),  and  to  debate  the  whole 
Bill  upon  the  clause  for  nominating  those 
Commissioners  by  whom  such  inquiries 
were  to  be  prosecuted,  and  *'  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  **  accomplished.  He  would  not 
repeat  what  had  been  so  ably  said  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  behind  him  (Mr. 
Bankes).  He  would  confine  himself  to  a 
point  which  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  omitted  to  present  to  the  House, 
probably  from  a  consideration  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  must  have  been  already 
drawn  to  matters  so  obvious  and  glaring. 
He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  10th  Clause,  which  offered  a  direct 
aum  to  perjury.  It  was  called  an  in- 
iity  clause;  but  it  was  no  such  thing. 
•  clause  offering  a  reward  to  par- 
I  fonrard  and  give  the  required 
It  Bt  ted  that  whoever  should 


come  forward  and  give  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  would  be  held  free  from  all 
the  penal  consequences  which  otherwise 
might  have  resulted  from  the  commission 
of  certain  offences  at  any  election.  ISow, 
supposing  some  voter  had  been  guilty  of 
bribery  at  some  former  election — for  the 
clause  specified  no  particular  election — and 
for  which  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted— 
[The  Solicitor  General:  There  is  the 
Statute  of  Limitation.]  No  doubt  there  ia 
the  Statute  of  Limitation.  But  he  was 
supposing  a  case  where  the  statute  had  not 
run,  and  where  the  circumstances  of  guilt 
did  not  admit  of  the  culprit's  pleading  that 
statute  effectually.  [An  Hon.  Member: 
You  cannot  go  back  to  a  former  elelbtion.] 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  his 
law  was  erroneous.  If  the  period  of  limi- 
tation  had  not  elapsed,  it  signified  nothing 
whether  a  new  election  had  or  had  not 
taken  place — whether  a  new  Parliament 
was  or  was  not  sitting.  The  parties  might 
still  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  criminal 
justice.  Well,  then,  suppose  dome  voter 
in  Lincoln  or  Hull  had  been  guilty  of  bri- 
bery at  some  former  election,  and  was 
liable  to  a  penal  action  and  forfeiture — at 
the  suit  of  the  Crown  or  a  private  infor- 
mer— ^the  man  had  only  to  come  forward 
and  commit  perjury,  and  swear  that  at  the 
last  election  he  acted  as  the  agent  or  tho 
accomplice  of  some  candidate  in  giving  or 
receiving  a  bribe;  and  having  in  this  way 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  clause, 
he  was  not  only  freed  from  all  conse- 
quences of  his  former  offence,  but  became 
a  witness,  upon  whose  testimony  the  bo- 
rough itself  might  be  disfranchised.  The 
whole  Bill  was  open  to  similar  objections. 
As  to  the  future,  it  was  provided  that  the 
same  machinery  should  be  set  in  motion 
under  similar  circumstances;  and  anybody 
could  easily  foresee  the  handle  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite — Liberals  as  they  were 
— would  make  of  that  power  in  the  way  of 
extinguishing  small  constituencies.  The 
17th  Clause  provided,  that  with  respect  to 
future  elections,  the  Speaker  should  ap- 
point other  Commissioners  to  act  with  the 
person  appointed  under  the  first  clause; 
and  whenever  a  small  borough  was  ac- 
cused of  treating,  some  hon.  Member  would 
be  sure  to  move  the  suspension  of  the 
writ,  and  the  same  process  would  be  fol* 
lowed.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
not  a  single  small  constituency  would  ob-» 
tain  its  writ,  and  this  would  be  found  a 
convenient  mode  of  forcing  on  the  great 
scheme  of  reform  which  the  hon.  Member 
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for  Montrose  waB  to  bnng  forward  in  the 
course  of  another  week.  But  was  this  a 
just  proceeding?  If  this  Bill,  however, 
was  to  extend  to  cases  in  posse,  why  should 
it  not  extend  to  some  great  and  notorious 
cases  which  had  really  occurred,  like  that 
of  Galway  ?  The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde, 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  was  charged  upon  pe- 
tition, and  also  by  hon.  Members  in  their 
places  in  that  House,  with  interference  at 
a  former  election  for  Galway;  and  those 
charges  were  never  answered.  It  might 
be  true  that  these  charges  rested  upon 
hearsay  and  rumour;  but  what  had  the 
hon.  Baronet  better  than  hearsay  and  ru- 
mour to  justify  his  proceeding  against 
Horsham  and  some  other  of  the  places 
comprehended  in  his  Bill?  The  hon. 
Baronet  included  at  least  two  boroughs 
in  his  Bill,  because  treating  was  charged 
against  them;  but,  with  all  respect  for 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam worth, 
and  his  Act  of  Parliament,  he  (Mr. 
Anstey)  would  contend  that  treating  was 
only  malum  quia  prohibitum.  No  purist 
ever  pretended  that  it  was  malum  in  se. 
He  denied  that  treating  and  bribery  could 
bo  regarded,  under  any  aspect,  as  offences 
equal  in  degree.  Bribery  was  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man;  treating 
had  only  been  rendered  an  offence  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  He  would  illustrate  the 
working  of  the  law  of  treating  by  what 
took  place  at  the  Youghal  election.  There 
were  about  thirty  voters  too  honest  to  take 
a  bribe,  although  it  had  been  offered;  but 
yet,  owing  to  the  failure  of  their  means 
of  subsistence,  too  poor  to  live  without 
Government  aid.  These  poor  people  were 
in  the  daily  receipt  of  rations  of  Indian 
corn,  and  on  Saturday  they  received  double 
allowance.  The  election  took  place  on  a 
Saturday;  but  so  anxious  were  his  Election 
Committee  to  guard  against  the  law  of 
treating  being  infringed,  that  they  were 
actually  obliged  to  withhold  from  the  poor 
creatures  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  drink  of 
water,  because  if  such  refreshment  had 
been  given  to  one,  it  would  have  been  held 
as  given  to  all;  and  if  it  had,  a  handle 
would  have  beeu  given  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  John  Hanmer)  to  get  up  a  case  against 
the  election  and  the  constituency.  He 
held  that  he  should  not  discharge  his  duty 
to  his  own  constituents,  if  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  every  constitutional  means  to 
defeat  the  Bill.  The  only  result  of  this 
sort  of  legislation  would  be  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  laws  that  were  made,  by  con- 
founding the  distinction  which  poor  men 


now  drew  in  their  own  minds  between  right 
and  wrong.  He  should  certainly  use  every 
endeavour  to  resist  the  further  progress  of 
so  objectionable  a  measure. 

Mb.  HUDSON  had  been  anxious  to  hear 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Rtissell) 
say  something  on  this  Bill;  but  he  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  a  repose  which,  no  doubt, 
he  vei*y  much  needed,  and  which  he  did 
not  mean  to  disturb  by  anything  he  said 
relative  to  this  Bill.  He  should  have  Kked 
also  to  hear  the  Attorney  General  in  reply 
to  the  speech  of  the  VkSa.  Member  for 
Youghal,  whose  observations  on  the  Bill 
were  certainly  such  as  to  excite  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  those  who,  like  him,  did  not 
pretend  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the 
law.  They  were  about  to  direct  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  certain  constituencies; 
but  the  hon.  Baronet  who  introduced  the 
Bill  had  not  gone  into  any  detail  as  to  the 
charges  against  those  constituencies.  He 
had  never  attempted  to  make  out  a  case 
beyond  that  of  a  general  one  of  corruption 
against  certain  constituencies  ;  and  the 
presumption  on  his  side  of  the  House  cor« 
tainly  was,  that  the  hon.  Baronet  was 
merely  speaking  from  the  experience  he 
had  obtained  of  the  different  constituencies 
he  had  himself  represented.  He  had  no 
doubt  that,  if  he  had  told  his  own  experi* 
ence,  he  would  have  given  them  more  in« 
formation  than  they  were  likely  t6  obtiun 
from  the  Commissioner  who  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed, probably  at  a  great  expense,  under 
the  Bill.  It  would  have  been  but  fair  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  told  them  some  of 
the  secrets  of  the  prison-house.  He  had 
been  on  both  sides  of  the  House;  probably 
he  knew  the  secrets  on  that  (the  Conserva- 
tive) side,  and  no  doubt  he  had  been  let 
into  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  on  the 
other  side.  The  hon.  Baronet  talked  about 
purity;  but  all  of  them  liked  purity,  and 
admired  virtue  in  any  shape.  It  was  not 
possible,  however,  to  obtain  perfection  in 
this  world;  and  therefore,  as  practical 
men,  they  shut  their  eyes  to  many  things 
they  were  unable  to  prevent.  If  a  law 
could  be  so  framed  as  to  make  every  man 
honest,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  intro- 
duce it.  Everybody  knew,  however,  that 
such  a  thing  was  altogether  impracticable; 
and  that  so  long  as  the  world  existed,  and 
the  frailties  of  human  nature  were  what 
they  were,  such  purity  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
referred  to  certain  boroughs;  but  no  Mem- 
ber would  venture  to  say  that  those  bo- 
roughs  were  worse   than   others.     They 
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were  brought  forward  only  because  it  so 
happened  that  oertain  parties  had  peti- 
tioned against  them.  There  was  nothing 
against  them  but  the  miserable  charge  of 
treating;  but  ho  would  ask  if  they  ima- 
gined uat  money  in  treating  was  the  only 
means  of  corruption  ?  There  were  many 
other  means  of  corruption  besides  that. 
Suppose  ho  went  down  to  a  constituency 
and  told  them  he  was  about  to  confer  im- 
possibilities upon  them  by  the  adoption  of 
certain  measures,  though  he  in  his  consci- 
ence knew  that  they  would  be  productiye 
of  no  good  at  all;  suppose  he  was  to  make 
the  most  magnificent  promises  that  he 
would  confer  immense  benefits  upon  them, 
was  not  "that  corruption  calculated  to  lead 
away  a  whole  borough  as  much  as  money 
or  treating  ?  Why,  the  borough  of  Sun- 
derland had  been  largely  treated  to  such 
fine  promises  as  these  by  the  Members  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  including  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  and  eight  or 
ten  more,  who  held  out  to  the  constituency 
of  Sunderland  the  great  advantages  they 
would  derive  from  the  abolition  of  the  corn 
laws — all  of  them  great  promises,  which 
they  must  have  known  were  perfectly  fal- 
lacious. But  there  was  another  kind  of 
bribery  that  was  included  in  the  power  of 
property.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
sometimes  found  his  way  into  that  House 
through  the  influences  of  property;  and 
there  could  be  no  question  that  in  some 
boroughs  parties  had  been  returned  solely 
through  the  influence  of  property.  He 
did  not  find  fault  with  this;  but  why  was 
it  not  proposed  to  make  inquiry  into  that 
kind  of  corruption  ?  If  the  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  such  firm  believers  in  the 
pnnciples  they  were  so  often  urging,  why 
not  bring  them  into  practical  operation  in 
that  House?  Why  did  the  noble  Lord 
not  tell  his  supporters  that  he  would  not 
give  this  or  that  place,  or  reward  any  man 
for  his  support  with  such  places  as  a  re- 
cordership,  unless  he  was  superior  in  qua- 
lifications to  any  other  man  in  the  House  ? 
They  all  knew  that  such  places  were  given 
to  those  who  supported  the  Government; 
but  why  should  not  the  noble  Lord  follow, 
in  this  respect,  the  course  he  wished  to  see 
adopted  with  reference  to  constituencies  ? 
How  many  hon.  Members  of  that  House  had 
received  appointments  under  the  Crown  only 
because  they  gave  their  support  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  ?  He  did  not  find 
fault  with  this,  nor  did  he  say  the  present 
Government  was  different  in  this  respect 
from  any  otlier;  but  he  wished  to  know 
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why  the  principle  should  be  different  there 
from  what  it  was  wished  to  be  among  the 
constituencies?  The  Attorney  General, 
he  understood',  repudiated  this  Bill;  and 
certainly  he  should  like  to  hear  the  Solici- 
tor General  answer  some  of  the  statements 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seemed  to 
deny  an  assertion  put  forward  by  that  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  having  denied  it,  he 
thought  it  but  fair  that  he  should  explain 
to  the  House  the  grounds  on  which  he 
acted.  He  considered  that  if  this  Bill  was 
adopted  it  would  create  heartburnings  and 
ill-feeling  in  many  towns,  which  would  not 
be  compensated  by  any  advantages  that 
might  result  from  the  measure.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  in  his  green  old 
age,  was  about  to  submit  to  the  House  an 
extensive  measure  of  reform.  Why,  then, 
should  the  House  now  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissions  to  inquire  into  the 
gift  of  a  few  shillings  to  a  few  poor  elec- 
tors? Why  should  they  send  Commis- 
sioners, who  would  receive  ^ye  guineas  a 
day,  into  the  country  to  inquire  whether 
the  present  of  a  new  hat  was  intended  to 
influence  a  vote  ?  They  had  been  told 
that  the  present  Parliament  was  an  eco- 
nomical Parliament ;  but  he  could  not 
think  it  was  so  if  it  sanctioned  the  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money  about  such 
matters  as  these.  He  must  say,  that  he 
had  seen  no  movement  in  the  direction  of 
economy  during  the  present  Session.  The 
Government  had,  in  a  very  convenient 
manner,  delegated  their  authority  to  Com- 
mittees, but  these  Committees  had  not  yet 
made  any  report  to  the  House.  He  knew 
something  about  the  expense  of  election  in- 
quiries. He  once  stood  before  a  Committee 
of  that  House  for  three  days,  and  answered 
1,200  questions.  He  knew  that  every  lawyer 
employed  had  five  guineas  a  day.  He  was 
not  so  wide  awake  then  as  ho  was  now,  and 
he  only  got  a  guinea  for  three  days,  and 
outside  coach  expenses.  He  believed  that 
inquiry  did  not  cost  less  than  7,000Z.,  and 
the  result  was  that  a  large  blue  book  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  heartburnings  were 
excited  which  wore  not  allayed  for  years. 
The  fact  was,  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  up  a  case  against  the  poor  freemen. 
It  was  true  that,  for  a  length  of  time, 
these  poor  people  might  have  been  receiv- 
ing small  sums  from  the  Members.  Per- 
haps 200  or  300  persons  might  be  found 
in  a  constituency  of  4,000  or  5,000,  who 
had  received  what  some  people  called  a 
**  bribe; "  but  the  same  thing  was  done 
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by  both  parties,  and  tbe  recipients  of  these 
sums  did  not  look  upon  them  as  bribes. 
He  must  say  that  he  had  seen  instances 
of  as  great  virtue,  of  as  stem  integrity, 
and  of  as  determined  independence,  on  the 
part  of  great  numbers  of  these  freemen  as 
he  had  over  witnessed  among  other  per- 
sons. He  did  not  see  the  noble  Member 
for  Falkirk  (Lord  Lincoln)  in  his  place; 
but  he  remembered  that  a  large  paper  was 
sent  down  into  the  country,  at  the  time  to 
which  he  had  been  alluding,  giving  the 
names  of  those  who  voted  for  the  freemen 
in  red  ink,  and  those  who  voted  against 
them  in  black.  The  name  of  the  noble 
Member  for  Falkirk  was  then  among  those 
printed  in  red  ink,  and  the  names  of  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  printed  in 
black.  When  he  saw  the  anxiety  now 
shown  to  make  a  case  against  the  freemen, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  remind  the  House 
that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) had  never  cited  the  case  of  the  101. 
householders  of  Cheltenham.  In  that  town, 
there  were  no  freemen;  the  constituency 
tsonsisted  of  10^  householders;  but  it  was 
proved  that  corruption  had  been  practised, 
and  the  Member  was  unseated.  Now, 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  appeared  so  anxious 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  freemen, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  this 
case.  He  had  been  told  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  J.  Hanmer)  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  was  to  be  the  Chief  Commissioner 
under  this  Bill,  if  it  received  the  assent 
of  the  House.  That  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  tell  him  this  as  any  secret,  but  inform- 
ed him  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
Government  had  fixed  upon  the  same  per- 
son for  this  office.  They  were  now  told 
that  the  appointment  was  to  made  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  he  (Mr.  Hudson)  thought 
it  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  But  the 
hon.  Baronet  told  him  (Mr.  Hudson)  that 
the  late  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
was  to  be  the  Chief  Commissioner.  He 
entertained  great  respect  for  the  abilities 
of  that  learned  Gentleman,  and  perhaps  a 
more  amiable  man  could  not  be  selected 
for  an  office  of  this  kind,  or  one  more  likely 
to  carry  out  the  beneficial  intentions  of  the 
hon.  Baronet.  If  Parliament  delegated  its 
authority  in  these  matters  to  a  Commis- 
sioner, they  might  imagine  that  Commis- 
sioner arriving  with  great  pomp  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln;  perhaps,  he  might  be  re- 
ceived by  the  high  sheriff;  he  would  hold 
his  court  and  summon  witnesses.  He 
(Mr.  Hudson)  had  had  his  banking  ac- 
counts ransacked  by  a  Committee  of  (he 


House  of  Commons,  because  he  would  not 
give  information  which,  as  an  honourable 
man,  he  conceived  he  ought  not  to  give 
without  the  o<msent  of  the  individuab  by 
whom  he  had  been  trusted;  and  for  pur- 
suing this  conduct  he  had  been  threatened 
with  committal  to  Newgate.  Now,  the 
Commissioner  to  be  appointed  under  iAoB 
Bill  might  sunmion  bankers,  and  vequire 
the  production  of  banking  books  or  led- 
gers. On  the  occasion  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, a  banking  establishment  was  sub- 
jected to  the  inconvenience  of  sending  their 
ledger  to  London  for  the  inspeetion  of  a 
Committee,  who  examined  the  account  of 
an  individual,  and  might  have  published  it 
if  they  had  chosen;  and  had  this  been 
done,  and  had  the  individual  in  question 
been  indebted  to  his  bankers,  it  might 
have  had  a  serious  effect  upon  his  credit. 
Now,  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  know  whose 
banking  accounts  might  be  called  for  dur- 
ing election  inquiries,  and,  tlierefore,  he 
recommended  them  to  be  careful  how  they 
voted  upon  this  Bill.  There  might  be  an 
inquiry  into  an  election  for  the  city  ef 
London,  and  they  might  have  the  banking 
account  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  examined  by  a  Conmiittee.  If 
inquiries  of  the  nature  to  be  authorised  by 
this  Bill  were  instituted,  there  was  no  man 
against  whom  they  could  not  be  direeted. 
The  House  would  be  laymg  down  a  prece- 
dent which,  though  applicable  immecuatelj 
only  to  12  or  13  boroughs,  would,  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  become  applicable 
to  some  300  boroughs.  Hon.  Gkntlemen 
opposite  would  be  told  of  that  precedent 
when,  in  another  Parliament,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  minority.  Provision  was 
made  for  prosecution  under  the  Bill,  but 
there  was  no  provision  fbr  the  defence. 
In  the  York  case  counsel  and  attorneys  fbr 
the  defence  were  allowed  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.  He  hoped  the  authorities  of 
the  boroughs  would  show  their  indignation 
at  the  Star-chamber  inquisitions  which  it 
was  proposed  to  institute  by  refusing  the 
use  of  their  town-halls  for  the  prosecution 
of  such  investigations.  If  there  were  cases 
of  corruption  among  the  humble  classes  of 
a  constituency,  there  were  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  electors  whose  posi- 
tion was  higher  were  actuated  by  motives 
which,  when  fully  examined,  would  be 
found  to  be  equally  corrupt;  and  he  hoped, 
for  the  sake  of  the  constituencies,  for  tbe 
sake  of  the  House,  that  a  system  of  inquiry 
would  not  1)0  insisted  upon  which  must  in- 
volve 10  useless  an  expenditure  of  money. 
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LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  had  hoped  that  the 
progress  of  the  present  Bill  would  not  have 
been  marked  by  any  departure  from  the 
usual  mode  of  carrying  on  busmess.  He 
must  own  he  had  been  disappointed,  be- 
cause, after  the  Heuse  had  assented  to  the 
second  reading,  and  had  taken  a  further 
debate  on  going  into  Committee,  after 
each  question  had  been  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  the  House 
had  gone  into  Committee  to-night,  they 
had  had  the  whole  matter  argued  over 
again — ^not  with  reference  to  the  form  of 
inquiry  to  be  instituted,  but  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  ahy  Bill  of  this  kind  should 
be  introduced  at  all.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  argued  the  ques- 
tion very  fairly  on  the  second  reading, 
maintaining  that  the  House  ought  to  make 
inquiry  by  a  Committee  as  he  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  proposed  in  the  case  of  Hor- 
sham, A  great  deal  was  to  be  said  for 
that  mode  of  proceeding.  It  was  the  least 
expensive;  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
would  have  the  whole  evidence  before 
them  on  the  subject.  On  the  second  read- 
ing that  was  a  fair  question  to  place  before 
the  House.  When  the  House  had  approved 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  it  was  not  to  be 
anticipated  that  on  the  first  clause  of  the 
Bill  in  Committee,  that  discussion  was  to 
be  recommenced.  The  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  had  used  arguments  di- 
rected rather  against  any  kind  of  Bill  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  than 
bearing  on  the  first  clause,  which  was  now 
under  consideration.  The  hon.  Member 
had  touched  on  some  matters  which  did 
not  seem  worthy  of  notice.  He  could  not 
see  why  any  personal  attack  on  the  hon. 
Baronet  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  question;  and,  regretting  in  common 
with  the  hon.  Member,  the  absence  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Falkirk,  whose 
support  in  Committee  he  would  have  been 
glad  of,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not 
consent  any  longer  to  argue  on  the  general 
merits,  whether  a  Bill  of  this  kind  should 
be  introduced  or  not — whether  the  mode 
of  proceeding  proposed  was  the  best  or 
not — but  would  proceed  to  consider  such 
questions  as  that  on  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  touched  for  two  minutes  in  his 
■p— eh  whether  sums  should  be  allowed 
'  pro^eeution,  and  not  for  the  de- 
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appoint  Commissioners  ?  [Sir  G.  Grey  : 
We  have.]  Then,  the  important  question 
arose,  how  far  would  the  House  of  Com- 
mons be  giving  away  its  jurisdiction  ?  If 
the  House  were  also  to  determine  that  all 
election  petitions  should  bo  decided  on  by 
a  Judge  of  the  land  and  a  jury,  there 
would  then  bo  very  little  bribery  or  treat- 
ing; because  it  would  be  put  an  end  to,  as 
the  matter  would  then  be  decided  accor- 
ding to  evid^ce  in  a  court  of  law,  and  not 
according  to  the  fancy  of  Members  of  a 
Conmiittee,  and  not  by  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  two  Members  of  one  set  of  poli- 
tics and  two  Members  of  another,  with  the 
chance  of  having  a  chairman  on  the  ono 
side  or  other.  By  this  Bill  the  first  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  appoiated  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why  not  the  future 
Commissioners  also,  if  the  principle  were 
good  ?  The  future  Commissioners,  how- 
ever,  were  to  be  named  by  the  Speaker. 
He  should  vote  against  the  clause  on  ac- 
count of  this  contradiction. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  ob- 
served, that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
given  his  sanction  to  the  proposition  that 
he  should  appoint  such  persons  as  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Bill  as  he  might  think 
fitted  for  the  duty.  In  this  respect  the  House 
was  not  partbg  with  its  jurisdiction,  nor 
was  the  case  of  the  election  petitions  at  all 
analogous  to  the  present.  In  reference  to 
election  petitions,  the  Committee  was  in- 
vested with  judicial  capacity  to  decide 
whether  the  person  petitioned  against  was 
or  was  not  a  Member  of  the  House;  but 
under  this  Bill  the  Commissioners  had  no 
power  to  decide  anything.  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they  were  to  disfran- 
chise boroughs.  The  whole  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  establish  the  most  convenient 
and  least  expensive  mode  of  collecting 
evidence,  which  the  House  was  afterwards 
to  decide  upon.  There  was,  undoubtedly, 
an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  nominating  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  Speaker  afterwards.  That  arose 
in  this  way : — It  was  usual  to  name  the 
Commissioners  in  the  Bill,  but  it  was 
thought  that  if  that  course  were  followed, 
objections  might  be  taken  that  the  parties 
named  were  selected  for  party  purposes, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  better  to 
give  the  selection  of  the  Commissioners  to 
an  individual  who  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  party  motives.  Conse- 
quently, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  chosen 
for  this  duty,  the  Speaker  not  being  de- 
sirous to  perform  it  in  the  first  instance. 
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On  every  subsequent  vacancy,  however, 
tbo  Speaker  might  appoint  the  person,  as 
in  the  Sudbury  case,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 
Consequently,  there  was  in  substance  no 
inconsistency.  With  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  he  thought  it  an  inconve- 
nient course  again  to  discuss  it,  ns  it  had 
been  already  decided  on  by  the  House  on 
three  separate  divisions;  and  he  knew  not 
how  Gentlemen  opposite  could  complain  of 
the  Government  not  pressing  the  Bill  for- 
ward, as  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
unusual  resistance  given  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  complained  of  the  desultory  de- 
bate on  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  would 
ask  what  occasioned  that  ?  Why,  the  hon. 
Baronet  who'  had  charge  of  the  Bill  had 
slipped  in  words  constituting  the  mode  in 
which  these  Commissioners  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, without  one  word  of  explanation, 
and  totally  contrary  to  what  the  House 
was  led  to  believe  would  be  the  mode  of 
naming  the  Commissioners;  for  the  clause 
was  printed  in  reference  to  Commissioners 
being  named  in  the  Bill.  It  was  not 
until  the  Solicitor  General  was  called  up 
by  the  observations  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  (Mr.  Godson)  that  any  expla- 
nation was  given  with  respect  to  the  new 
provision  of  the  Bill.  But  on  whose  au- 
thority was  it  that  the  Solicitor  said  that 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  consented  to  the 
arrangement?  Did  he  make  that  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
was  this  the  Bill  of  the  Government  ?  It 
was  a  serious  thing  to  determine  whether 
they  should  mix  up  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
with  the  appointments  of  these  persons, 
whom  the  Government,  perhaps,  had  chosen 
beforehand.  It  had  been  publicly  stated 
that  one  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  be 
a  particular  individual.  Had  they  taken 
means  to  ascertain  whether  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  would  make  that  appointment  ? 
The  only  observatiun  made  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Ilanmer)  on  the  clause 
under  consideration  was,  that  he  thought 
the  House  was  going  to  take  a  very  direct 
and  stringent  course  of  proceeding.  He 
would  show  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
power  of  naming  the  Commissioners  was 
taken  from  the  House,  and  then,  by  way 
of  pretending  to  do  a  great  act  of  justice, 
they  said  that  they  would  give  authority 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  appoint  these 
persons.  Was  this  all  ?  The  next  line 
gave  the  power  of  appointing  additional 
Commissioners,  in  case  the  House  should 
resolve  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  for 


the  more  speedy  execution  of  the  Act. 
Thus,  if  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  should  not  go  on  as 
they  (the  majority  of  that  House)  thouglit 
proper,  then  they  might  appoint  other 
Commissioners.  Thus,  after  having  two  or 
three  Commissioners  working  at  Lincoln, 
they  might  send  down  five  new  Commis- 
sioners to  supersede  them.  This  certainly 
was  a  direct  and  stringent  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. They  departed  from  the  usual 
course  of  naming  the  Commissioners  in  the 
Bill,  and  threw  the  selection  on  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice;  and  yet,  after  aU,  they  did 
not  trust  him.  If  the  Commissioners  did 
not  do  as  they  were  wanted,  the  House 
might  appoint  "three  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  themselves."  And  this  was 
what  was  called  a  direct  and  stringent  way 
of  doing  business.  He  agreed  with  them: 
it  was  a  very  stringent  way.  He  had 
great  objections  to  the  Bill  itself,  bat  he 
confessed  ho  disUked  the  mode  of  carrying 
the  Bill  into  effect  more  than  he  dislikea 
the  Bill,  because  it  afforded  abundant  room 
for  unfairness  and  mismanagement.  There 
was  a  question  which  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Solicitor  General,  for  he  seemed  to  hare 
taken  the  Bill  out  of  the  hands  of  tiie  hon. 
Baronet  behind  him,  and  to  have  adopted 
it  as  a  Government  Bill :  would  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  under  the  first 
clause  die  with  the  boroughs  named  in  the 
schedule,  or  were  they  to  form  a  standing 
commission  for  all  time  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  would  endeaTour  to 
answer  the  three  questions  which  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  put. 
The  first  was,  whether  the  Chief  Justice 
had  consented  to  nominate  a  particular  gen- 
tleman whom  he  (Mr.  Henley)  had  heard 
had  been  already  selected  for  the  office 
of  one  of  the  Commissioners  ?  With  re- 
spect to  that  question,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had 
to  answer  that  no  nomination  had  heext 
made,  and  that  if  the  clause  was  adopted, 
the  Chief  Justice  would  have  the  power  of 
selecting  any  person  from  the  bar  of  Eng- 
land for  the  office  whom  he  pleased,  without 
reference  to  any  previous  selection.  The 
next  question  of  the  hon.  Member  was» 
whether  in  the  event  of  the  House  resely- 
ing  that,  for  the  more  speedy  execution  of 
the  Act,  an  additional  number  of  Conunis* 
sinners  should  be  appointed,  the  House 
was  to  appoint  those  Commissioners?  He 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  wondered  that  the  hon. 
Member,  who  was  usually  so  accurate, 
should  not  have  seen  tliat  the  House  was 
not  to  appoint  these  Commissioners,  hut 
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that  tbey  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  very 
mode  which  the  hon.  Member  himself  said 
he  would  not  object  to,  namely,  by  the 
Speaker.  With  respect  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, whether  in  the  event  of  subsequent 
cases  occurring  under  the  17th  Clause,  the 
first  commission  was  to  continue  as  a  per- 
manent commiflsion,  or  whether  other  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  appointed,  he  begged 
to  say,  that  if  the  hon.  Member  read  the 
17th  Clause  attentlToly  he  would  see  that 
the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed,  with 
reference  to  future  cases,  were  not  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  by  the 
Speaker. 

Ms.  HENLET  said,  that  what  he  ob- 
jected to  was  the  double  mode  of  appoint- 
ment, because  by  that  means  the  House, 
.  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  Commissioners 
not  pleasing  them,  might  keep  forcing  the 
Speaker  to  add  to  their  number  until  they 
had  got  such  as  did  please  them. 

Mr.  ANST£Y  protested  against  the 
language  held  by  the  noble  Member  for 
London  when  he  said  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  not  addressed  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  For  his  part  he 
should  not  submit  to  such  dictation. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  as  amended  stand  part  of 
the  Bill:— Ayes  108;  Noes  39:  Ma- 
jority 69. 


LUtof 

Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
AglioDbj,  H.  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
BeUow,  R.  M. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brotherton,  J. 
BuUer,  C. 
Bunbury,  E.  II. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  U.  P. 
Clay.  J. 
CUfford.  H.  M. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Divett,  E. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington.  Yisct. 
Ellice.  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Estcoort,  J.  B.  B, 
Fordyoe,  A.  D. 
Fox.  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Granger,  T.  0. 


the  Ates. 

Greene.  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor.  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
HaUyburton,  LordJ.F. 
Hawes.  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Henry,  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hill.  Lord  M. 
Ilindley.  C. 
Hollond.  R. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Home,  J. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
M'Gregor,  J.  * 
Maher,  N.  V.' 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mangles.  R.  D. 
Marshall.  W. 
Matheson.  Col. 
Maule.  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund.  Visct. 
Milner.  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell.  T.  A. 
Monsell.  W. 
Morpeth.  Yisct. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 


Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker.  J. 
Pearson.  C. 
Pechell.  Capt. 
Perfect.  R. 
Pigott.  F. 
Pinney,  W. 
Raphael.  A. 
Reynolds.  J. 
Rioardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes.  T.  J.  A. 
Roche.  E.  B. 
Romilly.  Sir  J. 
Russell.  Lord  J. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Seymer,  U.  K. 
Simeon.  J. 
Someryille.rt.hon.SirW. 


SUnsfleld.  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland.  Sir  G. 
Sullivan.  M. 
f  albot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemache,  hon.  J.  F. 
Towneley,  C. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
TufheU.  H. 
Vivian.  J.  H. 
Wilcox,  B.  M. 
Wilson.  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld,  J. 
WyviU,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Baines.  M.  T. 


List 

Anstey.  T.  C. 
Archdall.  Capt. 
Baring.  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Benbow,  J. 
Beresford,  W. 
Bourke.  R.  S. 
Bruce.  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BuUer.  Sir  J.  Y. 
BurreU.  Sir  C.  M. 
Christy,  S. 
Dodd.  G. 

Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Edwards.  H. 
Godson,  R. 
Goring,  C. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Henenge.  G.  H.  W. 


of  the  Noes. 

Henley,  J.  W. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B.  . 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
RoUeston,  Col. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  H. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 

TELLERS. 

Bankes,  G. 
Hudson.  G. 


Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 
House  resumed. 
Committee  to  sit  again. 
House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  One^ 
o'clock. 
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Friday,  June  16,  1848. 

MtifUTjtB.]  PuBuc  Bills.— 1<>  Protection  of  Justioet  fVom 
Vexatious  Actiont;  Administratiaa  of  Justice  (No.  S) ; 
AdmfaiiflttBtioD  of  Juftioe(Na  1). 

PsTiTioirs  PauaifTSD.  From  Homctstle,  sod  a  great 
number  of  other  Placet,  against  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating 
Liquon  on  the  Sabtaath.—  Prom  Guardians  of  the  Taun- 
ton Union,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measuiet  for  the  Better 
Prtvcotion  of  Vagranqr.— From  the  Haymarket  and 
Lyceum  Theatres,  for  Limiting  the  Number  of  Fo- 
reign Theatres  in  the  Metropolis. » Prom  Bristol, 
against  any  Alteratioa  in  the  Navigation  Laws. — From 
Forres,  Ibr  Alteration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Lunatica 
and  Lunatic  Asylums  In  Scotland.— From  Kirkmicfaael, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  Places,  against  the  Marriage 
(Scotland)  BlU,  and  the  Rcgialering  Births,  Ac.  (ScoU 
land)  Bill. 
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FOREIGN  THEATRES. 

Earl  FITZHARDINGE  presented  two 
petitions — one  from  Mr.  Webster,  lessee 
and  manager  of  **tlie  Little  Theatre  in 
the  Hajmarket/'  and  the  other  from  the 
performers  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  signed 
by  about  110  persons.  The  petitioners 
represented  that  the  patronage  bestowed 
upon  foreign  theatrical  entertainments  in 
London  was  injurious  to  English  actors, 
and  crushed  all  the  efforts  to  support  the 
national  drama  of  this  country.  The  peti- 
tioners stated  that  they  wished  to  raise  no 
objection  to  the  Italian  Opera,  so  long  es- 
tablished, nor  to  the  French  Company 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre;  but  the  peti- 
tioners stated  that  recently,  in  addition  to 
these,  there  had  been  another  Italian  opera 
opened,  served  entirely  by  foreign  artists, 
and  a  troop  of  French  equestrians  had  been 
performing  at  Drury-lane  Theatre;  and 
they  found  it  now  announced  that  Drury- 
lane  Theatre  was  again  let  to  a  French 
company,  from  the  Thedtre  Historique, 
Paris,  for  the  performance  of  melodrame. 
Ho  (Earl  Fitzhardinge)  by  no  means  advo- 
cated protection  to  particular  classes  in  re- 
gard to  amusements,  any  more  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  necessaries  of  life;  but  an 
actor  was  probably  rather  more  entitled  to 
consideration  in  this  respect  than  any  other 
class.  He  could  not,  like  a  painter  or  au- 
thor, dispose  of  the  produce  of  his  talent; 
he  could  only  exercise  it  in  his  own  person. 
But,  though  disposed  to  a  certain  extent 
to  sympathise  with  the  petitioners,  no  per- 
son could  deprecate  more  strongly  than 
himself  the  infamous — he  could  use  no 
milder  term — the  infamous  attempt  of  cer- 
tain individuals  to  put  down  the  present 
performances  at  Drury-lane  Theatre.  He 
was  happy  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
spectable members  of  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion, that  they  repudiated  it  as  strongly  as 
any  men  could  do,  and  were  no  parties  to 
it.  He  could  state  that  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Webster,  than  whom  a  more  respect- 
able and  talented  member  of  that  profes- 
sion did  not  exist.  He  (Earl  Fitzhardinge) 
told  a  deputation  that  waited  on  him  on 
the  previous  day,  that  if  ho  thought  the 
profession  would  lend  themselves  to  so  bar- 
barous a  practice  he  would  not  present  this 
petition.     Mr.  Webster's  petition  stated — 

"  That  the  circumstanco  of  Drurjr-lano  and  Co- 
vcnt-garden  Theatres  being  open  for  foreign,  and 
not  English  performance,  tended  to  pervert  and 
Titiato  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  to  distract 
them  from  the  love  and  patronage  of  tho  English 
drama." 
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It  represented — 

"That  Her  Majesty's  Italian  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  the  French  Theatre  in  St. 
James's,  were  known  to  be  more  than  adequate 
for  the  wants  of  the  nobility,  gentiy,  and  the  pab- 
lio,  who  patronised  foreign  pwfbimuioes ;" 

and  it  prayed  the  Honse— 

"  To  consider  the  propriety  of  the  adoption  of 
some  measure  for  restricting  foreign  performances 
to  two  theatres  in  the  metropolis,  in  order  that 
the  apparently  inevitable  down&ll  of  the  higher 
order  of  British  drama  as  an  art,  in  writing  and 
in  acting,  might  be  averted,  and  that  the  English 
theatres,  which  were  entirely  matters  of  private 
speculation  at  present,  unsupported  by  patronage 
or  protection,  might  be  enabled  to  continue  to  sup- 
port the  numerous  performers,  mechanics,  and 
others,  dependent  upon,  .connected  with,  and  liv- 
ing by  those  establishments." 

The  other  petition  prayed  for  some  enact- 
ment to  restrict  the  number  of  foreign 
theatres  in  the  metropolis  to  those  already 
established. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  thought  the  peti- 
tions  appeared  to  be  conceived  in  a  most 
illiberal  spirit.  The  petitioners  seemed  to 
act  exactly  like  the  dog  in  the  manger^ 
they  were  not  able  themselves,  by  their 
talents  and  attractions,  to  fill  the  theatre, 
and  thoy  wished  to  keep  the  doors  of  it 
shut  against  those  who  were  willing  to  try 
whether  they  could.  There  ought  to  be 
no  interference  of  the  Legislature  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
morals;  the  principle  of  free  trade  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  operate,  and  talent  to  have 
a  clear  stage  and  fair  play. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  been  applied 
to  to  support  the  prayer  of  these  petitions^ 
but  he  really  could  not.  Would  it  be  any 
benefit  to  English  workmen  to  have  the 
theatre  shut  up  ?  He  must  take  that  op« 
portunity  of  expressing  the  disgust  with 
which  he  had  read  accounts  of  scenes  which 
did  such  discredit  to  the  good  sense  as 
well  as  to  the  justice  and  peaceable  conduct 
of  the  frequenters  of  our  theatres.  No- 
thing could  more  tend  to  injure  our  coun- 
trymen abroad;  we  should  have  this  quoted 
as  a  sort  of  bad  justification  of,  or  set-off 
against,  the  ill>treatment  of  English  work- 
men there. 

The  DuKB  of  CLEVELAND  was  sorry 
to  find  the  name  of  an  eminent  actor,  such 
as  Mr.  Webster  really  was,  appended  to 
one  of  these  petitions;  though  the  English 
drama  had  been  at  a  low  ebb  of  late  years, 
his  theatre  had  been  generally  full.  If 
Drury-lane  Theatre  could  be  filled  by  Eng- 
lish artists,  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  the  complaint  that  it  was  let  to  French; 
but  it  had  been  attempted  ii^  vain^  to  the 
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ruin  of  tcmdj  who  had  made  the  effort. 
No  English  company  being  ready  to  take 
it,  why  should  Mr.  Webster  complain  of 
its  being  let  to  a  French  company?  If 
they  did  not  gire  satisfaction,  the  under- 
taking would  soon  Wear  itself  out.  The 
noble  Duke  eobdemned  the  conduct  of 
thoBe  who  had  interrupted  the  perform- 
ances at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  and  express- 
ed his  regret  that  these  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, and  his  wish  that  the  noble  Earl 
would  withdraw  them. 

Eabl  spencer  was  understood  to  in- 
tiinate  his  satisfaction  in  observing  the 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  elicit- 
ed from  the  House.  With  regard  to  the 
outrages  which  had  occurred,  he  felt  as 
strongly  as  any  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken; 
but  it  was  not  in  his  power  as  Lord. Cham- 
berlain to  interfere  with  them.  He  left 
them  to  the  police;  and  he  beUeved  that 
the  magistrates  had  taken  the  proper 
course. 

Earl  FITZHARDIN6E  wished  to  state 
that»  in  consequence  of  what  he  saw  in  the 
Tim^s  that  day,  with  reference  to  an  actor 
who  had  been  charged  at  Bow-street  with 
most  scandalous  conduct,  ke  had  written  a 
note  to  Mr.  Webster  expressing  his  strong 
opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  person  in 
question,  and  of  others  who  engaged  in 
these  riots,  was  most  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  of  the  English  performers. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  he  had 
been  to  the  Haymarket  and  Lyceum  The- 
atres, and  had  seen  at  both  those  houses 
plays  which  were  translated  from  the 
French.  Now,  if  the  choice  lay  between  a 
bad  translation  of  a  French  piece,  and  the 
same  piece  in  the  original,  he  would  prefer 
the  latter. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  table. 

THE  CORN  LAWS. 
Lord  STANLEY :  My  Lords,  in  call- 
ing your  Lordships'  attention  —  which  I 
shall  do  yery  shortly — ^to  the  present  state 
of  the  laws  regulating  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  I  desire  to  preface  the  yery 
ftw  obeenrations  I  hare  to  make  by  the 
dcelamtioQ  that  I  Imve  in  no  degree  alter- 
I  ed  or  mcidificd  the  views  1  have  before  ex- 

^^m  pressed  in  thii  House  with  regafd  to  the 
^^^proprlety  and  poUey  of  glfing  protection 
^^v  to  thci  ^iicultural  industry  of  this  country. 
^^HiBiit  I  do  not,  desire  to  invite  yoi  Lord- 
^^B  ships  la  afijj  present 
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question  which  alone  I  am  desirous  of  lay- 
ing before  your  Lordships,  and  to  which  I 
invite  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  and 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  have, 
my  Lords,  heard  it  stated  more  than  once, 
and  I  recollect  reading  more  than  once, 
and  not  long  ago,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
fortunate  that,  at  a  time  when  general  dis- 
tress was  prevailing  in  this  country,  and 
when  very  general  dissatisfaction  was  also 
prevailing,  that  distress  was  not  aggra- 
vated, and  that  dissatisfaction  was  not  in- 
creased, by  the  existence  of  any  com  law 
which  might  tend  to  increase  that  discon- 
tent, and  aggravate  that  distress,  by  aug- 
menting the  price  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
Now,  my  Lords,  that  observation  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  very  correct  one,  because  those 
who  made  it  must  have  omitted  to  recollect 
that  at  the  present  moment — ^though  not, 
certainly,  adding  to  the  discontent  in  the 
slightest  degree,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
decreasing  the  supply  of  food — ^there  was 
in  existence  a  corn  law,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  which  law  the  duty  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  com  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  payments  upon 
a  series  of  years  under  the  com  laws 
which  were  abolished  in  1846.  My 
Lords,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  remind  your  Lordships  that  upon  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  in  1846,  a  tempo- 
rary law  was  introduced,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  in  operation  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  similar  in  principle  to  that  for 
which  it  was  substituted — I  mean  similar 
in  principle,  as  far  as  it  proceeded  on  the 
j)rinciple  of  fixing  the  duties  according  to 
a  sliding-scale,  namely,  fixing  the  duty 
according  to  the  price  of  com  upon  an 
average  of  weeks.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  actually  identical,  I  mean 
only  upon  the  same  principle — assuming 
the  principle  of  the  sliding-scale — that 
sliding-scale,  however,  being  of  less  ex- 
tent, less  range  and  compass,  than  that 
which  it  superseded,  that  is,  taking  a  lower 
price  by  which  the  20«.  duty  imder  the  old 
law  was  reduced  to  Ss.  But  that  is  not 
the  case  under  the  operation  of  the  tempo- 
rary law  as  it  stands  at  this  moment,  for 
the  duty,  as  now  paid  upon  the  importation 
and  introduction  into  consumption  in  this 
country  of  wheat,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
9«.  a  quarter.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  Legislature  intended  that  the  Act 
so  introduced  in  1846  should  have  more 
tiian  a  temporary  operation;  but  it  certainly 
was  intended  that  the  Act  should  be  in 
operation  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
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the  time  of  its  introduction,  during  which 
the  country  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  operation  of  the  suhstitute, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  would 
he  for  Parliament  to  judge,  hy  the  experi- 
ence they  had  had,  whether  any  modifica- 
tion should  he  made.  Now,  my  Lords, 
you  are  aware  that  very  shortly  after  the 
introduction  of  that  Bill,  there  was  a  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  general 
distress  prevailed,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment,  and,  I  helieve, 
I  may  say  in  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
rendered  it  a  matter  of  importance  that  no 
restriction  in  the  way  of  duty  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  importation  of  provisions  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  temporary  exi- 
gencies of  the  occasion.  But  the  conse- 
quence of  the  repeal — or  the  suspension 
rather — of  the  temporary  law  which  took 
place,  has  heen,  that  instead  of  having  had 
the  experience  of  two  years,  we  have  had 
an  experience  practically  of  little  more 
than  three  months  up  to  the  present  time; 
and  if  Parliament  should  separate  at  the 
usual  time,  towards  the  close  of  the  month 
of  July,  or  at  the  heginning  of  August, 
Parliament  will  not  have  had  experience  of 
the  operation  of  that  temporary  Act  for 
more  than  five  months;  and  if  they  should 
adjourn  without  entering  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  before  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament  the  Act  will  have  expired 
altogether.  Now,  my  Lords,  as  to  the 
value  of  the  experience  we  have  had  of 
that  temporary  Act,  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  satisfy  your  Lordships  by  a  few 
figures — I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy 
you — that  the  experience  of  that  Act  has 
not  been  unimportant.  A  short  time  ago, 
I  moved  for  a  return  which  has  been  laid 
on  your  Lordships*  table,  and  is  numbered 
147  in  the  present  Session — for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  quantities  of  all  corn, 
meal,  fiour,  dz^c,  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  since  the  1st  of  March;  the  pe- 
riod when  the  temporary  duty  was  revived, 
together  with  the  amount  of  duty  received 
upon  such  com;  and  ako  the  average 
weekly  price  of  all  descriptions  of  com 
since  the  1st  of  February,  1848.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  my  Lords,  I  shall  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  in  the  period  of 
eleven  weeks  which  have  elapsed  under 
the  operation  of  a  duty  of  from  7^.  to  9^. 
a  quarter,  there  have  been  imported  and 
brought  inta  consumption,  993,348  quar- 
ters of  foreign  com.  Of  those  there  were 
198,000  odd  hundreds,  or  say  200.000 
quarters,  which,  having  been  imported  be- 


fore the  1st  of  March,  did  not  pay  any 
duty;  leaving  thus  about  800,000  quarters 
which  have  paid  duty  in  the  space  of  eleven 
weeks  subsequently  to  the  11th  of  March. 
The  sum  paid  as  duty  upon  those  800,000 
quarters  amounted  to  127*9302.  Now,  my 
Lords,  supposing  that  in  the  first  Instaaea 
we  take  the  amount  only  of  the  com  which 
paid  duty  within  the  space  of  the  dewen 
weeks,  omitting  all  consideration  of  that 
which  was  previously  imported  ft'ee,  and 
assuming  that  it  afforded  a  fair  average  of 
the  consumption  of  foreign  com,  we  find  it 
paying  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  with- 
in the  space  of  eleven  weeks  a  sum  of 
127,0002. ,  so  that,  on  the  same  scale,  the  an* 
nual  receipt  by  the  revenue  would  be  about 
604,7602.  And  if  you  take,  as  I  contend 
you  may  fairly  take,  into  consideration  the 
other  fifth  which  was  imported  and  brought 
into  consumption,  but  which,  having  been 
shipped  in  time,  was  admitted  free  of  duty, 
it  will  give  you  no  less  than  755,9472.  adf 
ditional  revenue  in  the  year,  for  the  sum 
which  would  have  been  received  for  duty 
within  the  eleven  weeks,  would  have  been, 
had  the  exempted  fifth  been  paid  for, 
159,0002.  Now,  my  Lords,  it  is  to  Uie 
financial  part  of  the  question  that  1  desire 
to  draw  your  Lordships'  attention;  because 
here  is  a  duty  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Exchequer,  not  exciting  any  discontent  or 
dissatisfaction  amongst  any  set  of  people, 
not  aggravating  the  price  of  the  fooa  of 
the  people,  but  bringing  into  the  revenue, 
at  a  period  when  &ere  is  a  great  and 
serious  defalcation  in  the  revenue — without 
complaint — without  distress — vrithout  diffi- 
culty— a  large  sum  of  money,  and  which, 
too,  is  mainly  paid,  not  by  the  consumer, 
but  by  the  foreign  importer — a  sum  of 
nearly  750,0002.  sterling  annually;  and  a 
sum  which  you  are  about — unless  Parlia- 
ment interpose  within  the  present  Session 
— to  throw  away.  This  is  a  matter,  my 
Lords,  of  sufficient  importance,  1  am  sure, 
to  justify  me  in  calling  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to.  And  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  me,  I  should  hope,  if  I 
feel  compelled  to  place  before  your  Lord- 
ships some  figures  in  detail.  I  want  to 
show  your  Lordships,  not  only  that  this 
duty  has  been  realised,  but  that  it  has  been 
paid  without  aggravating  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions to  the  people  of  the  country.  I 
asked,  my  Lords,  for  returns  of  the  ave- 
rage prices  of  all  provisions  imported  into 
this  market  since  the  1st  of  February, 
1848.  Tour  Lordships  are  aware,  there 
was  only  a  nominal  duty  payable  until  the. 
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Ist  of  March,  when  the  7s,  duty  on  wheat 
came  iato  operation.  Now,  your  Lordships 
might  naturally  expect  that  when  the  duty 
came  into  operation,  there  would  he  some- 
what of  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  foreign  com;  and  that,  as  the  pe- 
riod approached  for  the  levying  of  the  duty, 
the  pnce  of  com  would  he  gradually  rising 
in  anticipation  of  that  event.  Now,  I  find 
by  those  retums,  that  in  the  month  of 
Fehraary,  1848,  the  price  of  wheat,  so  far 
from  rising,  fell  from  51  s.  2d.  to  508.  2d.; 
harley  was  at  SOs.  9d.  in  the  first  and  last 
weeks  of  the  month ;  oats  rose  from  20$.  Id, 
to  20ff.  %d,\  rye  fell  from  32«.  6d.  to  30«. 
3d.,  beans  from  38«.  5d,  to  38«.,  and  pas 
from  42«.  9d.  to  41«.  Id.  What,  then, 
was  the  effect  of  imposing  a  duty  of  Is, 
a  quarter  upon  wheat,  and  a  corresponding 
duty  upon  other  descriptions  of  grain  ?  In 
the  week  preceding  the  re-imposition  of  the 
duty,  the  price  of  wheat  was  50«.  2d,\  in 
the  second  week,  after  the  revival  of  the 
duty,  the  price  continued  the  same,  al- 
though the  importer,  before  he  came  into 
the  market,  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  7s,  out  of 
the  505.  2d.  I  do  not  take  the  first  week 
of  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  as  that  was 
a  broken  week.  During  the  following 
week,  the  price  of  barley  had  fsillen  from 
30«.  9d.  to  30«.  Ad„  of  oats  from  20«.  M. 
to  20s,  2d.,  of  beans  from  38«.  to  36«.  2d., 
and  of  peas  from  41 «.  7d.  to  39^.;  while 
the  only  increase  was  in  rye,  the  price  of 
which  in  the  last  week  of  February  was 
30«.  3d.,  and  in  the  second  week  of  March, 
33<.  3d.  I  may  add,  that  during  the 
whole  period  for  which  the  reimposed  du- 
ties have  been  in  operation,  from  either  the 
1st  of  Febraary  or  the  1st  of  March, 
down  to  the  11th  of  May — the  latest  period 
to  which  the  return  extended — the  price  of 
all  these  articles,  so  far  from  risings  has 
fallen,  although  only  to  a  trifling  extent. 
Surely,  then,  my  Lords,  I  am  justified  in 
Sluing,  that  that  amount  of  duty  has  been 
levied  without  being  the  cause  of  any  in- 
crease of  prices,  and  that  it  has  been  gained 
to  your  revenue  at  the  expense  wholly  of 
the  foreign  owner  or  importer.  WeU^ 
then,  another  matter  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. Has  the  effect  been  to  discourage 
the  importer?  And  has  this  duty  pre- 
vented the  introduction  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  com  subsequently  to  its  imposition 
that  came  in  before  ?  If  the  quantity  im- 
ported since  the  1st  of  March,  indepen- 
dently of  that  for  which  no  duty  was  paid, 
be  less  in  proportion  than  that  which  was 
imported  beforo;  if  the  importation  be  de* 


dining,  I  must  admit  that  it  would  be  a  fair 
inference  that  the  duty  had  acted  as  a  dis- 
couragement. But  so  far  is  that  from 
being  the  case,  if  you  compare  the  four 
first  weeks  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
with  the  last  four  to  which  the  retums  aro 
made  up,  you  will  find  that,  so  far  from 
there  being  any  diminution  in  the  importa- 
tion, a  very  considerable  increase  has  taken 
place.  In  the  first  four  weeks  there  were 
97,278  quarters  of  com  taken  into  con- 
sumption, being  an  average  of  24,319 
quarters  -a  week.  In  the  last  four  weeks 
there  were  141,541  quarters,  giving  an 
average  of  35,985  quai-ters  a  peek.  The 
amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  com  imported 
in  the  first  four  weeks,  was  12,444/.  In 
the  last  four  weeks  it  was  46,689?., 
being  at  the  rate  on  the  average  of  from 
680.000/.  to  750,000/.  a  year,  and  the 
receipt  of  that  revenue  has  not  deranged 
by  one  halfpenny  the  price  of  com;  so 
that  the  cost  has  fallen  entirely  upon  either 
the  foreign  producer  or  the  importer ; 
whilst,  so  far  from  checking  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  com,  there  is  actually  at  the 
present  moment  an  increased  impoitation. 
Now,  my  Lords,  this  is  the  state  of  things 
on  which  I  wish,  not  indeed  to  make  any 
Motion,  although  as  a  matter  of  fonn, 
and  to  comply  with  the  mles  of  your 
Lordships'  House,  I  shall  conclude  with 
a  Motion,  for  I  shall  move  that  those 
retums  be  continued  up  to  the  next  pe- 
riod. But  to  what  I  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion— for  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Govemment  at  this  period  of  the 
Session,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  country,  to  look  to  it 
— I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vemment and  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  this  matter,  for  unless  they  inter- 
pose  with  some  step  before  the  1st  of  Feb- 
mary  next,  this  large  amount  of  duty  will 
be  wholly  lost  to  the  revenue,  which  is 
suffering  depression  of  a  serious  nature  al- 
ready, and  it  will  be  lost  without  confer- 
ring any  corresponding  advantage  upon 
any  human  being.  I  may  be  asked,  what 
do  I  suggest  ?  I  may  be  told,  that  if  it 
should  be  found  there  will  be  a  loss,  it  will 
be  time  enough  next  Session  to  retrace  our 
steps.  But  I  pray  your  Lordships  to  bear 
this  in  mind  :  there  should  be  a  greater 
introduction  of  foreign  corn  for  public  con- 
sumption in  the  winter  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  But,  with  the 
prospect  of  the  duty  of  7s,  being  taken  off 
suddenly  op  the  Ist  of  February  next,  it  is 
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qaite  ciesr  that,  so  f*r  m  the  imposition  of 
the  (iutj  goes,  jou  are  placing  a  direct 
impdiment,  bj  the  present  condition  of 
the  lair,  in  the  way  of  the  in  trod  action  of 
foreign  com  daring  the  winter  months  pre- 
Tious  to  that  period,  and  an  indncement  is 
held  oat  to  the  holders  of  foreign  com  to 
hold  it  back,  and  to  refrain  from  import- 
ing it  until  a  time  when  it  will  be  less 
required  in  this  country,  but  when  it  will 
lie  subject  to  a  smaller  duty  on  importation. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  no  Motion  on  this 
subjf^t  can  well  be  made  in  your  Lord- 
ships* House,  or,  at  all  events,  no  Bill  in- 
troduced; kit  I  desire  the  Goremment, 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  finances  of  this  great  country,  seriously 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  policy,  and  with  their 
own  sense  of  public  duty,  not  that  a  per- 
manent alteration  of  the  law  should  now 
take  place  on  so  exciting  and  important  a 
question  as  this,  but  that  a  short  Bill  should 
bo  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  existing  duties  as  they  now  stand  for  a 
period  of  five  or  six  months,  so  as  to  enable 
i'arliamcnt,  on  reassembling  next  year,  de- 
liberntely  and  candidly  to  determine,  with 
an  experience  not  of  three  months  only, 
but  of  a  complete  year,  whether  the  incon- 
venionco  of  the  imposition  of  a  duty  to  a 
trifling  extent  will  not  bo  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  financial  advantage  of 
rccftiving  three  quarters  of  a  million  of 
money.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that, 
even  if  such  a  Bill  were  extended  to  a 
grcjnter  period  than  that  which  I  have  sug- 
goHtod,  as  leaving  to  Tarliamcnt  the  means 
of  judging  dispassionately  on  this  subject, 
J  do  not  think  that  the  Government  could 
justly  be  taunted  on  either  side  of  the 
House  with  any  inconsistency  or  dereliction 
of  thoir  avowed  principles.  For,  though 
it  is  true  that,  as  against  the  com  law  as 
it  stood  in  184G,  the  present  Government 
supported  the  measure  for  the  prospective 
and  entire  abolition  of  the  corn  duties,  I 
cannot  forget  that  up  to  that  period  the 
doctrine  always  maintained  by  the  Whig 
Government  was,  that  the  importation  of 
oorti  and  grain  was  a  legitimate  subject  for 
the  imposition  of  duties  with  a  view  to  re- 
venue; and  a  7it.  or  8*.  duty  was  more 
than  once  contemplated  by  the  Whig  Go- 
vernment ns  their  own  proposal.  Though^ 
for  various  reasons,  with  which  I  will 
not  troiihlo  your  Lordships,  I  am  of  opin- 
ion (lint  the  operation  of  the  slidiug-scalo 
wah  more  advantageous  than  the  im|K>si- 
tiou  of  A  fixed  duty,  more  especially  bc- 


eaase  it  a^orded  the  opportimitj  of  doing 

away  with  the  duty,  for  the  rdief  c^  the 

consumer,  when  prices  were  high;  je^  as 

between  a  fixed  doty  of  Ss.^  and  a  daty 

fluctuating  as  at  present  between  lOt .  and 

4«.,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  maj  nieh 

difference  in  point  of  effeet  m  ean  jnatly 

subject  the  Government  to  the  aUglitett 

.  charge  of  inconsistency,  if  they  qphold  a 

continuance  of  the  existing  dnties.     I  have 

I  called  your  Lordships*  attention   to  this 

subject,  in  order  to  afford  Parliament  tlie 

-  fullest    opportunity  of   considering    what 

I  should  be  the  principle  of  their  permanent 

I  legislation  on  this  important  sabject,  and 

I  to  give  the  Government  also  an  oppcwtnnity 

'  of  stating  the  coarse  of  p(dicy  thej  intend 

j  to  adopt. 

I  Earl  GRET  confessed  that  h^  had 
j  heard  with  a  great  deal  of  sorprise,  and 
!  also  with  a  great  deal  of  satis&ctiont  the 
I  speech  of  his  noble  Friend,  became  the 
,  Ilouse  would  observe  that  the  object  of 
;  that  speech  was  to  the  efieet  that  a  dntj 
,  levied  on  com,  not  for  the  paipose  of  pro- 
tection, but  for  the  sake  of  revenne— that 
a  <]uty  approximating,  as  his  noUe  Friend 
observed,  more  to  a  fixed  duty  than  to  the 
sliding-scale — that  a  duty  of  this  deaorip- 
tion,  which,  he  said,  did  not  raise  the  price 
of  com  to  the  consumer,  but  would  prodoce 
revenue — was  a  scheme  attended  with  ad- 
vantage. Still,  he  was  bound  to  saj,  that 
he  thought  the  facts  on  which  his  noUe 
Friend  founded  his  conclusion,  were  a  little 
too  limited  to  justify  it.  His  noble  Friend 
had  omitted  to  take  into  consideration 
many  more  circumstances  and  fiftots  than 
could  be  witnessed  within  the  last  few 
weeks;  and  on  his  noble  Friend's  abort 
experience  of  some  faionths,  it  was  abso* 
lutely  impossible  to  found  any  sound  opin* 
ion  whatever.  His  noble  Friend  was  en- 
tirely in  error  in  believing  that,  When  the 
Act  of  1846  was  passed,  deferring  the 
period  when  free  traide  was  to  take  place, 
that  was  a  course  justified  on  the  ground 
of  the  measure  being  an  experimental  one. 
In  the  whole  course  of  the  debates  on  the 
question,  that  proposition  was  justified  on 
totally  different  grounds.  It  was  justified 
on  the  ground  of  making  a  gradual  pre- 
paration for  the  change  to  come,  and  of 
letting  down  the  farmer  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND :  Letting 
down  the  farmer ! 

Earl  GREY:  He  was  not  using  bis 
own  expression,  because  he  contended^  and 
always  bad  contended,  that  it  woald  ba 
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better  for  the  farmer  if  the  change  had 
been  made  complete  at  once;  but  the  ob- 
ject was  to  make  the  transition  gradual. 
He  repeated,  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  facts  stated  bj  his  noble  Friend  made 
out  his  case;  but  if  thej  did»  he  (Earl 
Grey)  asked  their  Lordships  to  whom  was 
the  country  indebted  for  not  at  the  present 
moment  having  a  law  which,  according  to 
his  nobl^  Friend's  statement,  would  have 
been  attended  with  such  great  advantage  ? 
It  was  most  true,  as  his  noble  Friend  had 
stated,  that  it  was  a  doctrine  maintained 
by  many  Gentlemen  with  whom  he  (Earl 
Grey)  was  connected,  and  a  doctrine  he 
had  himself  maintained  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  that  a  moderate  fixed  duty 
on  corn,  without  raising  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  would  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable revenue,  and  be  an  advantageous 
measure.  But  how  was  this  argument  in- 
variably met  ?  It  was  observed — "  What ! 
would  you  have  a  tax  on  the  food  of  the 
people  f — that  is  indefensible.  Tou  may 
have  a  com  law  for  protection,  but  to  have 
a  com  law  for  revenue  is  an  injustice  and 
outrage;*'  and  to  that  Parliament  was 
called  on,  and  successfully,  not  to  agree. 
It  was  maintained  that  they  had  no  right 
to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  food  of  the 
people;  and  the  duty  repealed  in  1846  was 
a  duty  which  practically  did  not  raise  any 
revenue  of  consequence  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  years,  though  it  undoubtedly  did  in 
some  few  years,  but  it  had  the  most  material 
effect  in  raising  the  price  of  com  when  it 
otherwise  would  have  been  dear,  and  of 
depressing  the  price  of  corn  when  it  other- 
wise would  have  been  low.  By  the  law 
repealed  in  1846  the  duty  on  corn  at  the 
present  moment  would  have  been  a  per- 
fectly prohibitory  duty.  It  was  against 
that  state  of  things  that  they — ^the  oppo- 
nents of  that  law — contended;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  noble  Friend's  own  showing, 
they  did  perfectly  right;  for,  by  getting  a 
com  law  which  approximated  to  a  fixed 
duty,  they  did  not  raise  the  price  of  corn, 
or  injure  the  farmer.  Therefore,  accor- 
ding to  his  noble  Friend's  own  showing, 
they  justly  objected  to  the  law  in  exis- 
tence in  1846;  and  if  there  were  not  at 
this  moment  in  force  a  permanent  law  for 
raising  a  revenue  by  a  duty  on  corn — sup- 
posing that  to  be  a  good  thing — the  blame 
rested  with  the  noble  Lord  and  his  politi- 
cal friends.  At  the  same  time  he  (Earl 
Grey)  must  disclaim  being  supposed  to 
think  that  it  could  be  assumed  that  the 
imposition  of  a  fixed  duty  would  have  been 


the  best  course  of  proceeding.  Sometime 
ago  he  did  believe,  and  still  believed,  that 
such  a  course  would  then  have  been  the 
best  to  be  adopted;  but  now — not  speaking 
for  his  Colleagues,  but  expressing  his  own 
individual  opinion — ^he,  for  one,  could  con- 
ceive no  course  so  much  to  be  deprecated 
as,  after  all  the  agitation  on  this  subject, 
and  after  the  settlement  come  to  with  such 
full  consideration  and  diseussion  in  1846^ 
Parliament  once  more  throwing  into  doubt 
what  was  to  be  the  permanent  law  on  this 
most  exciting  subject,  by  passing  a  tempo- 
rary Bill  of  the  kind  suggested.  He  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  earnest  hope 
and  confident  belief  that  nothing  would 
induce  Parliament  to  depart  from  the  set- 
tlement effected  in  184o. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that  if 
the  Exchequer  were  very  good,  the  noble 
Earl  might  have  been  justified  in  making 
so  magnificent  a  speech;  but  as  the  Go- 
vernment was  going  to  pay  600,000t.  for 
immigration  to  the  West  Indies,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  com  duties  for  ano- 
ther year  would  provide  them  with  the 
money.  The  Govemment  had  proposed 
an  additional  income-tax,  which  they  were 
not  able  to  carry;  how,  then,  were  they 
to  supply  a  daily  losing  revenue?  His 
noble  Friend  had  pointed  out  a  way,  if 
they  only  would  not  care  about  the  ridicu- 
lous free-trade  nonsense  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League  and  Mr.  Cobden,  who  appear- 
ed never  to  have  agreed  with  them  since 
they  carried  out  his  plans.  The  noble 
Lord  (Earl  Grey)  had  idluded  to  the  agita- 
tion on  the  question  of  the  com  la^i^;  but 
did  the  noble  Lord  think  the  farmers  of 
England  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
"  let  down,"  as  the  noble  Lord  said, 
though  he  observed  that  it  was  not  his  own 
expression?  There  was  a  prospect  of  a 
good  harvest  abroad,  and  the  very  moment 
foreign  com  came  in  next  year  there  would 
be  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  farmers, 
who  would  be  driven  to  join  any  set  of 
men  in  refusing  to  pay  tax^s,  as  that  would 
force  the  Government  to  the  adoption  of 
some  such  measure  as  that  suggested  by 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley).  He 
should  never  forget  the  scandalous  manner 
in  which  the  present  com  law  had  been 
carried,  namely,  by  the  desertion  of  a 
great  body  of  those  men  who,  during  their 
lives,  had  always  thitherto  been  for  protec- 
tion, and  by  the  aid  of  many  noble  Lords 
in  that  House,  who  voted  against  their 
own  opinions.  The  House  of  Lords  had 
lowered  itself  by  its  condnoi  in  1846  in 
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the  estimation  jof  the  great  hody  of  the 
people  of  England;  and  if  the  House  did 
not  mind  what  it  was  ahout,  it  never  would 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Subject  at  an  end. 

CASUAL  POOEL 

Lord  BROUGHAM  referred  to  certain 
circumstances  that  had  recently  taken 
place  in  Hertfordshire  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  poor-law.  Persons 
coming  on  their  way  to  London,  and  wish- 
ing to  have  a  little  accommodation  on  the 
road,  had  been  received  into  the  workhouses 
and  allowed  to  receive  supper,  breakfast, 
and  a  night's  lodging.  Some  friends  of  his 
had  inquired  into  this  proceeding,  and  bad 
expressed  astonishment  at  the  arrange- 
ment, as  it  was  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  the  poor-law,  and  seemed  like  using  the 
workhouses  as  inns.  This  abuse  was  of 
an  alarming  nature,  for  in  one  week  nearer 
300  than  200,  and  in  another  week  nearly 
400  persons  had  been  so  accommodated,  and 
the  strongest  suspicion  existed  in  Hertford- 
shire that  those  persons  had  come  up  to 
town  for  no  good  purpose,  for  all  this  took 
place  previous  to  lost  Monday ;  and  the  in- 
habitants there  thought  it  very  hard  that 
they  should  be  paying  for  people  coming 
up  to  disturb  the  peace  of  London.  He 
understood  that  the  facts  bore  out  this  sus- 
picion to  some  extent,  and  he  mentioned 
the  matter  in  order  that  some  inquiry 
might  be  made  into  it. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  it  often 
happened  that  poor  men  travelling  with 
their  Fives  and  children — sometimes  four 
or  five  children — stopped  at  night  unable 
to  move.     The  overseers  were  liable  to  be 

icted  if  they  did  not,  under  such  cir- 
stances,  yield  them  the  necessary  as- 
nce.  Now,  he  should  be  sorry  if  any 
.88  were  introduced    to  set  free    the 

rseers   from   that  responsibility.      He 

nght,  however,  that  the  burden  of 
ting  these  reliefs  should  be  thrown  on 

I    union,    and    not    on    the  particular 

rish  in  which  the  suffering  poor  were 
Tonnd.  This  suggestion  he  merely  threw 
out  for  their  Lordships'  consideration. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  observed,  it  was 
true  that  the  poor,  under  these  circum- 
stances, could  only  get  their  supper  and 
the  use  of  a  fire  and  their  beds  for  the 
night — not  their  breakfasts  in  the  mor- 
ning, unless  they  worked  two  hours;  but 
the  advantages  which  they  did  receive  were 
well  worth  their  acceptance,  and  if  they 
Were  not  willing  to  work  for  their  break- 


fasts, it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  ihej 
had  any  claim  to  that  meal. 

Lord  REDESDALE  thought  that  g^v- 
ing  such  people  fire  and  beds,  and  supper* 
in  the  parish  workhouse,  was  the  worst 
way  in  which  they  could  be  relieved.  The 
best  way  would  be,  not  to  allow  casual 
poor  to  be  received  into  the  parish  work- 
houses, but  to  provide  for  them  else- 
where. 

House  adjourned. 
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MntiTTBB.]  PoBuc  BrLLS.— I*  Tnvatenf  Eatate  Soelitj 
(IreluKl)  {  Sale  of  Bmd,  te.;  Smidav  Tradiiit  (M atip- 
poIU). 

Sopriaont. 

Reporttd^AppaiM  on  Civil  Billt  (Dublin). 

.1<*  and  paned ; — Commons  Indonire. 
PariTJONa  PRBsaNTan.  By  Mr.  Cobdcn,  and  otlwr  Hon. 
Memben,  fhmi  an  immense  Numlm  of  Places.  Ibr  an 
Extension  of  tlie  Elective  KiandiisewBy  Mr.  Jackam, 
tnm  Audley  (Staflbrd),  and  several  oChcr  Plaeen.  finr  a 
Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By  Mr.  A.  Oawald, 
ttom  the  Parish  of  Girvan,  Ayrshire,  in  Ikvour  of  thn 
Placet  of  Worship  Sites  (Seotland)  BilL—By  Sir  R.  K. 
IngUs»  from  tlie  Deanery  of  Hartisnere*  in  the  DIoaan  of 
Norwich,  respecting  tlie  Tithes  Commutatiaii  AcL—By 
Sir  Edward  Buxton,  ftom  Sturge  Town,  and  Its  Vicinity, 
in  the  Isbind  of  Jamaica,  against  the  Prawnt  Schoino  of 
AMean  Endgration.— By  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  fkom  tlio 
Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  01a^p>w,  for  a 
Diiftrential  Duty  in  favour  of  Colonial  Sugar.— By  Mr. 
Morgan,  tnm  Kilmoie,  Wexibrd,  ftir  an  Attentkn  of 
the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland).— By  Ms. 
Home  Drummood,  Arom  the  Pamehial  Board  of  Kfafc- 
michael.  against  the  Registering  Births,  dte.  (Seotland) 
Bill  (1847).— By  Mr.  A.  OswaM,  from  the  Commlsilonoia 
of  Supply  of  Ayrshire,  for  a  Completion  of  tho  Survey  of 
Scotland. 

THE  BOROUGH  OF  DERBY, 

Mr.  STAFFORD  moved— 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant  to  the 
Clerk  of  tho  Crown  to  make  out  a  New  Writ  for 
the  electing  of  two  Burgesses  to  senre  in  this  pre- 
sent Parliament  for  tho  Borough  of  Derby,  in  the 
room  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  Edward  Stnttt  and  th* 
lion.  Edward  Frederick  Leveson  Gower,  whoM 
Election  had  been  determined  yoid." 

Mr.  HUME  thought,  after  the  proceed. 
ing  of  last  night  in  the  ciiso  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Leicester,  when  the  han.  Member 
was  only  supported  by  five  Members,  aft^r 
a  long  speech  and  a  debate  of  nearly  three 
hours,  it  really  would  be  adri&oble  to  i>o&t« 
pone  tho  present  Motion,  at  least  till  Mon^ 
day,  when  the  whole  subject  would  again 
come  on. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  30  i  1^^ 
89  :  Majority  53. 

List  of  the  Ates,       

Anstoy.  T.  C.  Buck,  L.  W.        ■   "- 

Bankes,  G.  Chri^pheFy  R.  Af  ^ 

Bruce,  C.  L.  C.  Ohrirty,  S,      ^.    tm 
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Stafford,  A. 
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Guest,  Sir  J. 
Gwfn,  H, 
Hafltie,  A. 
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Heywood,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Jackson,  W. 
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Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morgan,  II.  K.  G. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Parker,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pugh,D. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
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Somerville,  rt.hn.SirW. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomcly,  T. 
Towneley,  C. 
Tynte,  Col. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
ViYiao,  J.  H. 

Wjisuii,  M. 

Wood,  ri,  he     Sir  0, 

Wrlghuon, '     B, 


day  with  respect  to  the  West  Indiati  dia- 
tress.  1  moan  to  close  mj  present  address 
hy  a  mere  Motion  of  form,  and  to  propose 
that  on  Monday  next  the  House  shoula  re- 
solve itself  into  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
propositions  which  I  shall  this  day  have 
the  honour  of  stating  to  the  House.  Sir, 
in  considering  the  present  state  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  generally  of  those  parts 
of  the  British  dominions  in  which  sugar  is 
produced,  although  I  wish  to  enter  as  little 
into  argument  as  possihle,  I  think  it  will 
he  necessary  to  take  some  general  view  of 
the  past  course  of  our  legislation.  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  it  would  not 
he  sufficient  to  speak  of  the  Act  of  1846, 
hy  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  whose  views 
are  adverse  in  many  respects  to  mine,  hut 
who  is  a  person  of  great  experience,  and 
who  has  paid  attention  for  many  years  to 
this  suhject.  I  speak  of  Mr.  John  Innes. 
In  answer  to  question  13,384  hefore  the 
Select  Committee  on  sugar  and  coffee 
planting — 

"  Do  yon  believe  that  the  change  of  the  sugar 
duties  which  took  place  in  1846  has  materiidly 
affected  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies  ? — I 
entertain  the  opinion  that  much  more  has  been 
attributed  to  that  Act  as  regards  the  past  than 
can  fairly  bo  ascribed  to  it.  I  hold  that  the  Act 
having  passed  in  1846  it  is  impossible  that  there 
can  have  been  any  great  accession  of  sugar  pro- 
duced hitherto  in  consequence  of  that  Act ;  but  I 
think,  prospectively,  it  will  operate  most  injuri- 
ously." 

Question  13,385 : — 

'*  Tou  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
attribute  the  state  of  distress  which  notoriously 
exists  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1846,  but  you  trace  it  back  to  causes  whioh 
existed  before  that  ? — I  believe  if  the  Act  of  1846 
had  never  passed,  the  price  of  sugar  would  have 
been  nearly  as  low  last  year  as  it  was  ;  but  I  con- 
sider that  the  Act  of  1846,  having  entirely  de- 
stroyed confidence  in  West  India  property,  has 
deprived  the  planter  of  support,  and  diminished 
his  power  to  supply  sugar." 

Now,  Sir,  my  opinion  is  this,  that  the  dis- 
tress which  has  existed  of  late  in  the  West 
Indies,  taken  hy  itself,  resembles  many 
cases  of  distress  which  existed  during  the 
continuance  of  monopoly  and  protection; 
and  what  we  have  to  consider  is  rather  the 

Stneral  legislation  that  has  prevailed,  than 
e  distress  which  exists  at  the  present 
moment.     Sir,  there  are  two  periods  and 
two  gre^^  acts  hy  which  the  present  state 
the  Indies  has  hecn  materially 

ine  first  of  those  was  the  Act 
m  the  negro  population  was  made 
Now,  Sir,  I  consider  that  wa«  a 
of  hnmanity  and  of  justice.    I 
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think  it  was  due  to  tbo  people  living  under 
the  British  Crown  but  in  the  miserable 
condition  of  slaves ;  and  I  believe  if  that 
Act  had  not  been  passed  we  should  have 
had  a  series  of  insurrections  and  distur- 
bances which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  West  Indians.  There- 
fore, Sir,  in  anything  that  I  may  say  to-day, 
I  wish  rather  to  take  pride  to  myself  for 
having  been  a  party  to  that  great  Act  of 
Emancipation ;  and  I  think  that  the  ffift 
of  20,000,000^,  made  at  the  same  time 
cheerfully  by  the  Parliament  and  people 
of  this  country,  showed  that,  however 
great  was  their  abhorrence  of  slavery. 
Parliament  and  the  people  were  disposed, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such 
distress  and  ruin  as  must  have  arisen  had 
that  Act  been  withheld.  But,  Sir,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  great  act  of  that 
•  kind — ^freedom  given  in  a  very  short  time 
to  800,000  human  beings  who  had  pre- 
viously existed  in  a  state  of  slavery — ^it 
was  not  to  bo  expected  that  that  transition 
from  slavery  to  freedom  could  be  effected 
without  very  considerable  inconveniences; 
and  I  think  we  may  be  well  satisfied  if 
those  inconveniences  did  not  exist  to  such 
a  degree  as  entirely  to  disturb  and  over- 
throw the  state  of  society  as  it  then  ex- 
isted. I  think  it  speaks  well  for  those 
who  had  been  proprietors  of  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies — it  speaks  well  for  the  ne- 
groes themselves — that  that  great  change 
was  accomplished  with  so  little  distur- 
bance as  has  taken  place.  But,  Sir,  in 
carrying  that  Act  into  effect,  there  were 
some  measures  adopted  which  although 
they  were  supported  by  public  feeling  at 
the  time,  and  although  I  believe  they  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  did 
place  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  West  India  proprietors.    I  speak  more 

Earticularly  of  the  prohibition  to  import 
ibourers  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was 
believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  im- 
port labour  from  the  coast  of  Africa  with- 
out a  revival  of  slavery,  and  in  some  de- 
gree of  the  slave  trade.  So  strong  was  the 
deling  upon  the  subject,  that  I  found, 
when  I  was  in  the  Colonial  Office,  that 
there  were  very  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  slight  attempt  which  I  made  to 
import  Africans  from  Sierra  Leone,  and 
that  a  measure  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit 
of  introducing  labourers  from  the  East 
Iiulies  into  the  Mauritius  was  obstructed, 
and  in  fact  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  this 
House.     Afterwards  measures  were  taken 


for  obtaining  a  supply  of  labour  of   dif- 
ferent kinds  to  the  West  Indies  and  Mau- 
ritius;  but  these  measures  took  a  oonsi- 
derable  time.     The  introduction  of  Euro- 
peans into  the  West  Indies  was  said  to 
have  entirely  failed  as  a  source  of  supply 
of  labour ;   the  introduction  of  Coolies  has 
not  been  attended  with  any  great  success; 
and  the  various  measures  adopted  for  in- 
troducing   labourers    from  the    coast    of 
Africa  required  a  great  deal  of  correspoii- 
dcnce,  a  great  deal  of  regulation  to  prevent 
abuse;    and  though  I   believe  measures 
were  taken  in   1843,  and  again  in  1845, 
for  that  purpose,  they  have  not  yet  had 
any  very  signal  effect  on  the  supply  of  la- 
bour in  the  West  Indies.     Other  measures 
were  taken  at  the  same  time,  to  which 
great  objection  has  been  made,  but  which 
I  think  were  not  fairly  liable  to  those  ob- 
jections— I  mean  the  measures  for  liEusili- 
tating  contracts  for  not  more  than  one 
year  with  those  who  engaged  themselYea 
as  labourers  in  the  West  Indies.     I  think 
in  practice  it  has  been  found  that  con- 
tracts made  for  a  longer  period,  if  made 
on  disadvantageous  terms  to  the  hibourer, 
were  ineffective.    The  labourer  sees  others 
in  his  neighbourhood  having  higher  wages 
for  the  same  labour;  an  attempt  is  made  at 
compulsory  labour,  which  by  the  law  put- 
ting an  end  to  slavery  cannot  bo  enforced, 
and  the  employer  does  not  gain  the  benefit 
he  expected  from  the  prolongation  of  his 
contract.  The  other  great  change  to  which 
I  wish  to  allude  is  the  change  which  took 
place  in  1845  and  1846 — the  lowering  of 
the  colonial  duties  in  1845  ;  the  admission 
of  free-labour  sugar ;   and  in  1846  the  ad- 
mission of  all  foreign  sugar  at  a  duty  re- 
duced at  first  from  63«.  to  2ls.  per  owt., 
and  with  a  subsequent  reduction  which,  in 
1851,  was  to  end  in  the  equalisation  of  the 
duty.     Now,  Sir,  if  the  former  measure  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave  population  in 
the  West  Indies  rested  on  undoubted  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  humanity,  and  iustice,  I 
think  that  the  measure  of  1846  rested 
no  less  on  views  of  sound  policy  and  of 
justice  to   the   labouring  people   of  this 
country.    I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was 
not  to  be  expected,  while  a  scanty  supply 
of  sugar  only  could  be  obtained  from  our 
own   possessions,   and   properties  in   the 
West  Indies  were  many  of  them  cxt^¥a> 

gantly  managed,  and  in  such  a  — ""^ 

to  obtain  for  very  coi 
little  return  of  lab< 
said  many  of  i 
four  days  in  a  i 
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day — I  cannot  but  think,  where  that  was 
the  case,  it  would  not  have  been  just  to 
the  people  of  this  country  to  withhold  from 
them  the  power  of  obtaining  so  general  an 
article  of  consumption  as  sugar  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  it  could  be  furnished  by  those 
who  were  liable  to  these  disadvantages. 
With  regard  to  the  two  measures  I  have 
mentioned,  the  general  purpose  for  which 
they  were  mainly  enacted,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  completely  successful.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1834  was,  as  I 
have  stated,  to  give  A'eedom  to  800,000 
persons;  to  place  those  then  living  in  a 
condition  of  slavery  in  a  state  of  indepen- 
dence, prosperity,  and  happiness.  That 
object,  I  think,  every  one  admits  has  been 
accomplished.  I  believe  a  class  of  labour- 
ers more  happy,  more  in  possession  of  all 
the  advantages  and  enjoyments  of  life,  than 
the  negro  population  of  the  West  Indies, 
does  not  exist.     That  great  object  has 

'been  accomplished  by  the  Act  of  1834. 
So  likewise  with  respect  to  the  Act  of 
1846,  of  which  the  object  was  to  obtiun  a 
cheaper  supply  of  sugar  with  at  the  same 
time  a  diminution  of  burden  to  the  people 
of  this  country — that  Act  has  been  com- 
pletely successful,  giving  to  the  consumer 
in  this  country  an  increased  supply  at  a 
less  charge,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
increased  the  revenue  derived  by  the  State. 
I  find,  Sir,  by  the  return  I  hold  in  my 
hand  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  in 
1845  was  244,000  tons;  in  1846,  it  was 
261,300  tons;  in  1847,  it  was  290,700 
tons.  I  believe  I  stated  in  1846,  when 
giving  an  estimate  of  what  might  be  the 
probable  supply  and  consumption,  that  it 
might  reach  290,000  tons.  It  has  exceed- 
ed that  amount,  and  the  consumption  is 
still  increasing.  If  I  look  to  the  revenue, 
I  find  that  the  duties  on  sugar,  which  in 
1845  were  3,745,000Z.,  were  in  1846 
4,050,000/.,  and  in  1847  4,596,000i., 
shovring  an  increase  of  revenue  in  1847 
over  1845  of  no  less  than  851,0001.  Now, 
that  has  been  obtained  not  solely  by  the 
Act  of  1846,  but  partly  by  the  diminution 
of  duties  in  1845;  and  it  was  a  consequence 
generally,  not  of  an  increase,  but  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties  payable  by  the  oon- 
■iimer«  In  the  great  object,  therefore,  of 
enabling  tlie  consumer  to  buy  his  sugar 
cheaper,  and  that  in  his  little  budget  of 
i^eceipts  and  expenses  he  might  be  enabled 
to  have  the  coti  brt  of  consuming  an  addi- 

'^     il  quantity  {  r,  while  at  the  same 

tlie  r©v*?r(m  be  improved,  no- 

1  than  that 


Act.  But,  Sir,  I  have  stated  what  I  think 
were  grievances  and  evils  accompanymg 
the  Act  of  1834;  these  have  accompanied 
the  Act  of  1846 — evils  affecting  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  West  Indies,  andL  certainly 
producing  to  a  considerable  degree  that 
discouragement  of  which  Mr.  Innes  speaks 
in  the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  his  evi^ 
deuce.  It  is  said  that  the  prospect  of  the 
speedy  aboUtion  of  all  protecting  duties — 
the  equalisation  of  duties  at  so  short  a  pe- 
riod, prevents,  and  in  many  instances  has 
prevented,  any  further  outlay  en  sugar 
estates;  and  that  many  of  the  sugar  es- 
tates being  left  out  of  cultivation  for  a  few 
months  it  would  require  many  years  before 
they  could  again  be  restored  to  cultivation. 
It  is  said,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that 
with  regard  to  a  large  quantity  of  the 
sugar  that  is  brought  into  this  market, 
there  is  an  advantage  given  to  the  foreign 
producer  by  encouraging  him  to  send  to 
this  market  an  article  of  a  better  quality, 
while  the  articles  of  inferior  quality  are 
sent  to  the  Continental  markets.  Several 
witnesses  have  stated  that  the  difference  in 
point  of  value  of  sugar,  which  is  partly 
manufactured  by  claying  and  other  pro- 
cesses, and  the  ordinary  muscovado  sugar, 
is  no  less  than  6s,  per  cwt.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer, whila  there  is  a  discriminating  and 
differential  duty,  to  send  to  this  market 
the  best  article  he  can  make  at  the  lower 
duty,  at  which  he  can  compete  with  the 
greatest  advantage  with  those  who  pay  a 
duty  which  is  still  lower  than  he  pays.  If 
the  duties  were  all  equal,  it  might  be  the 
same  thing  to  him  to  send  either  the  supe- 
rior or  the  inferior  article  to  this  and  the 
Continental  market ;  but  as  long  as  there 
is  the  difference  of  duty  it  is  a  manifest 
advantage  to  him  to  send  the  superior  arti- 
cle to  the  British  market.  At  the  same 
time  with  regard  to  rum,  there  is  this  dis- 
advantage to  the  West  India  producer, 
first,  that  the  differential  duty  at  present 
kept  up  with  reference  to  British  spirits  is 
an  unfair  advantage  to  di^illers  in  this 
country.  Sir,  the  results  of  these  two 
great  measures,  while  they  are  in  their 
main  principles  not  only  defensible,  but, 
as  I  think,  deserving  of  support  and  com- 
mendation, at  present  place  the  produ- 
cer in  the  West  Indies,  or  parts  of  the 
West  Indies,  in  a  most  disadvantage- 
ous position.  I  have  frequently  spoken 
upon  this  subject  with  regard  to  the 
-eat  principles  which  I  thought  ought  to 
maintained;  but  at  the  same  time,  with 
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T*t^%rA  to  the  op<brukra  of  •.&«:*«  Aci»,  I 
think,  c'/iuiid«rbz  tLe  zreftt  iaiporsAse^  it 
ill  ttuit  the  exp*:rin*mt  of  1  %^,  t?i*  tn^f ':- 
tion  of  M  maDT  person*  fr'/m  slirerj  t^ 
fre'^dom,  fchoulfi  be  &acce&ifal — ^trie  ?rcat 
icDportance  it  L»  of  jrinnz  eTef7  fair  opw>r- 
toriitr  to  the  core  petition  cf  free  Uboor  &5 
•{rain^st  ftUre  labour — I  think  Goremicent 
u  U^jnd  to  propose  anj  me&«3re  which 
theT  think  ther  can  ju«lj  recommend  for 
the  purpose  of  couuteractinff  the  eT-ls 
whi'rh  th^ise  who  are  now  in  a  diftrc-ssed 
condition  call  upon  us  to  remedr.  I  will 
state,  then,  what  we  hare  in  contempla- 
tion, without,  &.S  I  have  said,  goin^  into 
anr  ar^roent^  on  the  subject.  I  rather 
wijih  to  defer  discussion  on  the  propositions 
I  now  make  till  Mondar  next.  I  merelr 
wish  to  put  the  Uou.%e  in  possession  of 
wliat  our  Ticwg  fLn:  with  resfiect  to  those 
various  circumstances.  Sir,  with  rej?ard 
to  the  first  question,  as  depending  on  the 
adjunctjt  of  the  Act  of  18'>4,  bv  which  la- 
Ij^iur  was  made  di£Ecult  to  be  procured  br 
the  West  Indies,  much  has  alreadj  been 
done  of  late  years  to  diminish  that  diffi- 
culty. The  prriscnt  state  of  the  case  is, 
that  labourers  njay  be  introduced  from  any 
jtritish  p^jHsessiou  in  Africa,  with  only  this 
provision,  that  there  should  be  an  officer 
on  board  the  vessel  who  shall  take  care  that 
there  are  no  transactions  resembling  the 
piirchuse  of  slaves  or.  the  slave  trade,  and 
that  the  [>ersou  who  emigrates  to  tbc  West . 
Indies  should  go  there  with  his  own  con- 
sent. Hut  there  is  another  measure  which 
was  adoptfid  by  my  noble  Friend  the  Sec-  i 
retary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  with  re-  | 
Hiiect  to  the  lilKTated  Africans.  Formerly 
tli<!  lilH;rated  Africans  were  sent  to  Sierra 
Lfione,  or  some  other  possession  in  the 
neigh hourlifiod,  and  the  West  Indians  de- 
riv(;d  no  advantage  from  the  labour  of 
those  persoii.s;  at  the  same  time  they  were 
maintained  at  a  very  considerable  expense 
in  a  state  of  idlenorts  and  barbarism  in  the 
neighbourhcKid  of  Sierra  Jjconc.  My  noble 
Kricnd  has  now  ]»rovided  that  the  liberated 
Africans  Hhoirid  be  sent,  under  certain  re- 
strictions and  cunditions,  to  the  West  Indie4(, 
for  the  pur|H)Ho  of  being  there  employed  as 
iahournrs.  With  respect,  however,  to  this 
ipiestion  of  immigration,  I  have  already 
stated  that  1  think  tlio  obstacle  and  diffi- 
culty —the  siis|Hcion  there  was  in  this  coun- 
try tiiat.  tin'  Hhive  trade  might  bo  revived 
under  titr  )M't>t('iu'(>  of  immigration — the 
fciir  (hilt  hIuvcs  hliould  ho  compelled  to 
work  in  tiio  W<»»t  Indies — retarded  for  a 
longer  periotl  tlmu  was  quite  fair  or  just 


Vi  the  WeK  Izriia  vr.vrieuiri,  the  iimiii- 
zrL\l*jii  izza  TZit  Wf£^  Lkdies.  Entertaiii- 
iaz  tiiis  Txrr,  ib^refore.  we  propose  to  do 
BK-re  tAan  we  thocjd  Lare  done  hmd  Urn 
OTJe^tioz.  'uf*fn  froa  the  beginniiif  settled 
in  fa,TjCT  of  the  West  Indies,  and  a  free 
impon  of  labocren  eontiaoed  frtom  1835  to 
the  Z'Kseni  tiaoe.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, ehher  to  make  adTmncea  oo  the  le- 
cuHtT  of  ibe  c<4oaial  reTennee,  or  gna- 
T^nirrri  lo&ns  to  be  raised  by  the  eoloaiei 
for  the  porpoK  of  giTing  a  boantj  on  the 
importation  of  immigrants  into  the  West 
Indies.  We  propose  that  the  annul  ao 
granted  or  advanced  should  not  exceed 
5«»J»J^  in  addition  to  the  snin  ihii 
House  has  already  consented  to  adTsnee^ 
160,0i»r,  for  that  purpose.  With  refer- 
ence to  contracu  for  serricet  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  Tagrmnej  and 
squatting,  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  Sute  for  the  Colonial  Department  has 
taken  those  subjects  into  his  eameat  con- 
sideration, and  is  perfectly  willing  to  agree 
to  anything  that  is  reasonable  on  thai 
point.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  Terj  great 
difficulty  in  framing  laws  on  the  sohjeci; 
any  measures  the  colonial  legislatnrea  them* 
selves  may 'think  practically  beneficial  to 
them,  that  would  not  imply  compnlsorj  la- 
bour or  slavery,  will  have  the  ready  at- 
tention and  willing  consent  of  my  noble 
Friend.  I  come  now  to  the  other  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  question  of  the  Act  of 
1846.  I  have  stated  that  complaints  have 
been  made  of  the  too  rapid  operation  of 
the  Act,  and  likewise  that  there  is  one 
kind  of  sugar  which  obtains  advantages 
under  the  present  classification  of  duties 
which  it  ought  not  to  have.  Now,  in  con- 
sidering that  subject,  I  must  say,  at  the 
outset,  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  British  consumer  to  impose  anything 
like  a  differential  duty  of  lOi.  to  last  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  or  any  longer  time. 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  industiy  and 
prosperity  in  the  West  Indies.  I  think 
the  consideration  of  the  largo  tax  imposed 
on  the  people  of  this  country — the  con- 
sideration that  the  labourer  in  this  oountry, 
who  is  giving  the  whole  of  his  industry  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  already  pays 
heavily  for  bis  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  would 
preclude  such  a  course.  To  impose  on 
him  a  duty,  which  may  be  exaggejraAe^M 
an  estimate  of  2,900,0001.  a  '  ** 

which  still  must  be  a  duty  of 
—    [-Ob,ob!"]     Well,  I 
take  It  at  1,000,OOOI.  or  h 
as  I  said|  to  impose  i; 
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Bumcr  snch  a  heavy  tax  for  a  long  period, 
would  be  a  hardship  upon  him,  which  I  am 
not  ready  to  inflict.  I  look,  therefore,  in 
another  direction.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
perience of  late  years,  in  reference  to  many 
articles  to  which  I  need  not  now  advert, 
with  respect  to  which  the  duties  have  been 
lessened,  or  in  regard  to  which,  without 
any  lessening  of  the  duties,  there  has  been 
a  much  greater  production,  and,  therefore, 
a  lowering  of  tne  price,  we  have  found 
such  an  increased  consumption,  that  the 
revenue  has  not  fallen,  while  the  consumer 
has  been  largely  benefited.  I  look,  there- 
fore, in  that  direction,  and  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  mcrease  of  the  duties  now  existing, 
which  would  result  in  the  total  breaking  up 
of  the  hope  of  the  British  people  that  the 
duties  on  sugar  are  about  to  be  reduced. 
I  look  to  the  hope  of  a  large  consumption 
for  any  modification  of  the  Act  of  1846. 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a 
paper  which  was  laid  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Sugar  and  Coffee  Planting, 
and  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
B.  Greene,  of  Austin-friars,  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  increase  of  consumption 
after  the  lowering  of  the  duty,  and  it  then 
goes  on  to  say : — 

"  In  1825  an  increase  of  7t.  per  cwt.  in  price 
caused  a  decrease  in  consumption  of  16,000 
tons ; 

Tons. 
In  1826  a  &ii  of  7t.  lid.  increased  con- 
sumption       25,900 

In  1827  a  rise  of  5s,  2d.  diminished...  12,500 
In  1828  a  fall  of  4«.  Id,  increased  ...  17,000 
In  1830  a  further  fall  of  5«.  2d,  ...  12,400 
In  1836  a  rise  of  It,  5d,  duninished  ...  21,500 
In  1837  a  fiili  of  6«.  3d.  increased  ...  22,800 
In  1839  a  rise  of  5«.  M.  diminished ...  9,500 
In  1840  a  further  rise  of  lOt.  4d.  ...  11,800 
In  1841  a  fiili  of  8«.  8d,  increased    ...  23,100 

The  last  three  years,  however,  namely  1845, 1846, 
and  1847,  present  the  most  remarkable  proof  of 
all,  that  diminished  price  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  increased  consumption.  In  1845  prices  fell 
11«.  9d.  per  cwt.,  and  consumption  increased 
38,600  tons.  In  1846,  such  was  the  stimulus  al- 
ready given,  that  without  any  material  alteration 
in  price,  consumption  rose  still  further  17,300  tons. 
In  1847  a  further  fall  of  6«.  again  added  to  the 
consumption  29,400  tons;  making  in  the  three 
years  an  increase  of  no  less  than  85,000  tons  per 
annum  upon  the  consumption  of  1844.'' 

Now,  I  think  that  this  increased  consump- 
tion of  85,000  tons  per  annum  is  so  re- 
markable a  proofof  the  powers  of  consump- 
tion ju  tlii^  va\  \  and  of  the  fact  that 
t*onauuptioii  in  .  i       checked  by  the 

.         duly,  that  iij  mt  to 
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duction  of  duty.  What  I  propose,  there- 
fore, is,  that  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar 
shall  be  reduced  after  the  5th  of  July,  in 
the  present  year,  to  I3«.,  and  afterwards 
be  further  reduced  a  shilling  a  year  till  the 
duty  reaches  lOs,  I  propose  that  the  duty 
on  the  ordinary  foreign  muscovado  sugar 
shall  remain  according  to  the  Act  of  1846, 
but  I  shall  propose  a  new  distinctive  duty 
with  regard  to  the  sugar  called  **  brown 
clayed  sugar,"  or  of  a  quality  equal  there- 
to, which,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
July,  1849,  shall  remain  at  the  present 
duty  of  208.,  and  shall  then  be  reduced 
Is,  6d,  a  year  till  it  reaches  10«.,  on  the 
5th  of  July.  1854.  Tho  House  will  see. 
therefore,  that  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar 
will  fall  instantly  to  13*.  in  1848,  128.  in 
1849,  and  Us,  in  1850;  and  that  after 
these  three  years  there  will  be  a  perma- 
nent duty  of  10».  on  colonial  sugar.  The 
foreign  sugar  in  the  same  way,  will  fall 
Is,  6d.  every  year  until  1854,  when  after 
a  period  of  six  years,  the  duty  will  be  10*. 
As  some  hon.  Gentleman  may  not  have 
heard  me,  I  ¥rill  read  to  the  House  the 
proposed  scale  of  duties  : — 

Year 

ending  Foreign.  Colonial 

July  5.     Brown  Ckyed.  Muse.  Muscovado. 

s,  d.  $.  d.  $.    d, 

1849    20     0     ...  18  6  ...     13     0 

1850    18     6     ...  17  0  ...     12     0 

1851    17     0     ...  15  6  ...     11     0 

1852  ...  ...  15     6   •...     14     0     ...     10     0 

1853    14     6     ...     13     0     ...     10     0 

1854    13     0     ...     12     0     ...     10     0 


Equal  ...    10    0  10     0  10     0 

There  will  then  not  be  the  temptation  to 
introduce  these  superior  classes  of  sugar 
rather  than  the  inferior  kinds.  It  will  be 
a  new  distinction  as  regards  them,  and  the 
question  which  will  be  kept  in  view  will  be 
rather  to  reduce  the  duty  on  all  sugars  to 
10«.  than  to  maintain  a  permanent  differ- 
ence. Of  course  such  a  change  in  the  du- 
ties will  require  corresponding  changes  in 
refined  and  double  refined  sugars,  and  also 
in  white  clayed  sugar  and  molasses.  I 
have  said,  that  complaints  hlEive  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  rum,  and  that  the  diffe- 
rential duty  on  rum  was  still  declared  to  be 
an  injustice  on  the  producers  of  rum  in 
the  West  Indies  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  that  last  year  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  proposed  that  a  differential  duty 
of  Gd.  should  be  imposed  on  rum.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  found,  however,  that 
there  would  be  great  difiiculty  in  carrying 
2B 
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that  reduction,  and  he  consented  to  the 
substitution  of  9d,  for  6d,,  at  the  same 
time  declanng  that  his  opinion  was  a 
strong  one  that  Qd.  was  sufficient.  Now, 
in  the  Committee  on  Sugar  and  Coffee 
Planting,  eyidcnee  was  taken  on  this  sub- 
ject from  a  gentleman  who  had  the  merit 
of  being  impartial,  while  he  possessed  con- 
siderable knowledge  and  experience.  I 
allude  to  Mr.  John  Wood,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Excise.  He  said  it  was  not 
for  him  to  decide  what  the  duty  should  be, 
but  that  if  he  were  called  on  to  decide, 
after  hearing  all  the  arguments  which  had 
been  adduced,  he  should  be  disposed  to 
say  that  4d.  was  quite  sufficient  for  a  dif- 
ferential duty.  Now,  I  think  that  after 
that  stMement  made  by  a  person  in  whom 
the  greatest  confidence  may  be  placed,  we 
cannot  propose  any  greater  amount  than 
4d.  as  a  differential  duty  on  rum.  I  think, 
at  least,  it  will  be  admitted,  while  we  act 
with  a  regard  for  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire,  and  find  ourselves  placed  in 
difficulties  in  respect  to  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  and  proprietors  of  establish- 
ments elsewhere,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
say  that  wc  could  not  listen  to  the  West 
Indian  proprietors,  on  account  of  the  in- 
terests established  in  this  country.  There 
is  one  question  connected  with  this  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  which  will,  I  believe,  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  go  backwards  with  re- 
ference to  a  permission  granted  a  short 
time  ago.  According  to  the  scale  of  duties 
proposed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  with  re- 
ference to  the  introduction  of  sugar  into 
breweries,  there  was  no  advantage  gained 
by  the  introduction,  unless  the  prices  of 
malt  rose  very  high.  But  with  a  reduced 
duty  of  10s.  there  would  be  an  obvious  ad- 
vantage given  to  the  use  of  sugar  in  brew- 
eries. Is'ow,  we  could  hardly  place  all  par- 
ties on  an  equality  in  this  respect  without 
a  vexatious  interference  with  the  business 
of  a  brewer,  and  an  inquisition  into  the 
concerns  of  the  40,000  establishments 
-which  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
browing.  I  believe,  therefore,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  permission 
given  to  use  sugar  in  breweries.  With 
regard  to  distilleries,  however,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  any 
change.  I  have  now  given  a  general  out- 
line of  the  measure,  and  of  the  changes 
which  we  propose  to  make.  I  trust  the 
House  will  bear  in  mind,  in  any  proposi- 
tion tliat  they  have  to  consider  on  this  sub- 
Joft,  whctlior  tlio  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment or  of  any  other  party,  that  the 


principles  of  the  two  Acts  to  which  I  have 
referred  ought  to  bo  kept  steadily  in  view. 
No  desire  to  assist  the  West  India  proprie- 
tors ought  to  induce  us  in  any  way  to  im* 
pair  that  great  Act  for  the  aboHtion  of 
slavery  which  it  is  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try to  have  carried  into  effect.  I  speak, 
of  course,  with  regard  to  the  importation 
of  labour  into  the  West  Indies,  and  I  have 
heard  of  plans  according  to  which  the  pur- 
chase of  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Aurica 
would  be  considered  meritoriouB  acts  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  l^aUtures  in 
the  West  Indies.  To  any  such  measures 
as  these  I  shall  offer  a  decided  opposition. 
But,  next  to  keeping  in  view  the  principles 
of  the  Abolition  Act,  I  think  that  we 
should  keep  steadily  in  sight  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Act  of  18^,  which  waa  to 
get  sugar  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  obtained 
consistently  with  the  object  of  keeping  up 
the  revenue.  In  what  I  have  proposed,  I 
have  not  lost  sight  of  that  principle.  I 
should  very  much  lament  if  the  House 
this  year,  when  great  distress  prevails 
among  the  people  of  the  country,  and  it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  maintain  no 
less  an  amount  of  taxation  than  the  coun- 
try suffered  in  former  years — I  say,  I 
should  much  lament  if,  for  the  sake  of  any 
interest,  we  increase  the  price  of  any  arti- 
cle of  consumption,  and  thereby  ii\]ure  the 
consumer.  I  have  now  stated  what  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  will  be.  I 
think  it  will  be  very  convenient  if  Gentle- 
men will  allow  me  to  circulate,  which  I 
hope  to  do  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  the 
scale  which  I  propose  as  the  altered  scale 
of  duties,  and  I  snail  then  propose  that  on 
Monday  we  go  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  Act  of  1846.  I  shall  conclude  by 
moving  that  the  Act  9  and  10  Victoria  be 
now  read. 

SiH  R.  H.  INGLIS  would  have  thought 
it  impossible,  if  he  had  not  heard  it,  for 
such  a  statement  to  have  been  made  by 
the  noble  Lord,  without  one  passing  re- 
ference to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  deep- 
seated  feeling  of  that  House  and  of  the 
country.  The  question  before  the  House 
was  not  confined  to  the  question  whether 
the  people  of  this  country  should  have 
cheap  sugar  or  not,  but  whether  that  sugar 
should  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
slave.  Ho  confessed  that  he  had  not 
thought  it  possible  that  the  whole  of  that 
question  could  have  been  kept  carefully 
out  of  sight.  It  was  truo  that  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  told  them  diat  he 
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desired  to  preseire  intact  the  Act  of  1834; 
but  did  he  preserve  intact  the  Act  of  1807  ? 
Was  it  not  almost  equally  a  crime  and  a 
sin  on  our  part,  if  wilfully,  and  with  our 
eyes  open,  we  did  that  which  we  knew  ne- 
cessarUy  must  encourage  the  slave  trade  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world  ?  He  wish- 
ed everything  to  be  cheap;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  there  were  not  more  im- 
portant things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
cheap  sugar  ?  We  were  virtually  return- 
ing to  an  abandoned  system;  and  he  griev- 
ed to  think  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  bore  so  distinguished 
a  part  in  the  struggles  which  followed  the 
Act  of  1807,  to  come  forward  and  propose 
a  measure  which  practically  legalised  that 
in  others  which  we  ourselves  had  felt  it 
our  duty,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  to 
forsake.  Was  it  possible  that,  for  the 
sake  of  a  fraction  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound,  we  should  be  parties  to  the  perpe- 
tuation of  the  slave  trade  ?  With  regard 
to  the  Act  of  1834,  he  must  say  that  he 
thought  the  expense  of  our  humanity 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  on  the  West  In- 
dies, on  whom  we  at  that  time  forced  it. 
He  contended  that  not  merely  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  of  Africa  ought  to  be 
regarded,  but — though  he  hardly  liked  to 
bring  them  together  in  the  same  sentence 
— ^tho  condition  of  the  white  proprietors 
in  the  West  Indies  ought  to  be  considered. 
There  was  something  almost  ridiculous  in 
the  proposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. He  had  to  apologise  to  the  House 
for  rising  at  all;  but  he  had  wished  to  pro- 
test, in  the  first  instance,  against  any 
statement  from  which  it  appeared  to  be 
almost  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  slave  trade  was  continued  or  not. 

Sib  J.  PAKINGTON  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  the  great  pain  and  disap- 
pointment with  which  he  had  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  luglis)  in 
regretting  that  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  when  speaking  of  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  1846,  should  not  have  taken 
notice  of  the  fact  that  it  had  given  the 
greatest  possible  stimulus  to  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade;  and  he  must  also  express 
the  disappointment  he  felt  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  prepared  to  take  a  course 
which  would  be  satisfactwy  to  the  i  r- 
chants  and  planters  con — cted  r"' 
West  India  colonies.     He  w 

that  the  noble  Lord 
oured  to  draw  my 
the  Aei  of  1848$ 


when  the  proper  time  came,  to  prove  that 
if  that  Act  did  not  originate  the  distress 
now  felt  by  the  West  India  interest,  it 
was  at  least  the  cause  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it.  It  was  an  Act  full  of  injustice 
towards  a  large  body  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  made  to  suffer  on  account 
of  some  alleged  advantage  to  the  rest  of 
the  community.  The  noble  Lord  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  Acts  of  1834  and  of 
1846  would  be  adhered  to  by  that  House. 
With  respect  to  the  Act  of  1834,  known 
as  the  Emancipation  Act,  he  could  with 
sincerity  say  he  had  no  wish  to  alter  it  in 
the  slightest  degree;  but  he  must  at  the 
same  time  observe,  that  the  noble  Lord 
himself  had  virtually  departed  from  the 
spirit  of  that  Act,  and  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  recent  legislation  was  to  stimu- 
late that  slavery  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  Emancipation  Act  to  put  down.  So  far 
as  the  Act  of  1846  gave  advantages  to  the 
consumer,  he  would  support  them  so  far  as 
they  were  consistent  with  the  fair  rights 
and  expectations  of  the  colonists,  who  were 
now  exposed  to  dangerous  and  ruinous  com- 
petition. He  had  no  idea,  however,  that  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  would  be  satis- 
factory to  those  parties  most  interested;  and 
in  those  circumstances  he  should  certainly 
feel  it  his  duty,  when  the  proper  time 
came,  to  move  an  Amendment,  the  object 
of  which  would  be  to  uphold  the  report  of 
the  Committee  that  had  recently  closed  its 
labours,  and  which  tended  to  do  justice  to 
our  suffering  colonies;  at  the  same  time  to 
put  an  end  to  that  legislation  that  had 
given  so  great  a  stimulus  to  the  slave 
trade. 

Mr.  BERNAL  hoped  the  House  would 
forgive  him  for  declaring  in  the  outset,  as 
standing  independent  of  all  parties  on  this 
subject,  that  he  would  not  bind  himself  by 
any  such  scale  as  that  now  proposed,  or, 
indeed,  by  any  scale  whatever,  whether 
coming  from  the  Protectionist  or  non-Pro- 
tectionist side  of  the  House;  but  that  he 
would  now,  as  he  had  done  over  and  over 
again,  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  West  India 
colonists,  the  right  to  import  their  produce 
into  the  mother  country  free  of  all  duties 
whatever.  He  had  always  advocated  this 
claim;  and  so  far  as  God  gave  him  health 
(  L  to  maintain  the  position,  he 

1  -  *ft  the  1       of  1      ibility, 
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c  Trziicqijet  TBR  M  ffes-  u  eres^lMkdv   tali 

Trvx^iV.'i.  i:':i£  irr.rj^i  tffr  cif  ZK*  wjoEtife  vdExji  tat  Itt 

fciT  c-try.'r,  T*fnM<  ^i*  ia:T*  as  iei  fBrdaer.    He  v«aU 

I'-  f:jii  d>  ri-T*  7/.  pritwdifli,  "bm  litf.  vas  oat  of  the 

rfskMoh-E  €<f  ^be  ]»Ue  Lord 
M«^  sbcffv:  eoBsifiient  if  be  hmd  : 
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Mn.  IjAHKLY  ezpi^i^vbd  jJ^  64:>ep  7»-  !  do  acrdbirz  as  «Ii  <»  ilkP 


fi.i 


i:rifi  iijM  th<;  t:if:iik'iTt,'*t  cf  TL-r  Xioble  L^-d  '  eampcfsn^^  to  wtMi  iht  flutas  bad 
M'  M;  SO  L:v;rjy  y.ihu&'r.^ux  v>  Aren  tl*«r !  been  ^xpos^eid  bj  ibe  Bill  of  1SI6.  vere  a 
it/. 'A  liOir  haiJiri-'iL'  OT*rr  iLe  L^rtd^  '.•f  ibe  | cc^peniSon  vbxb  ib«j  eoaSd 
NV<r*tt  India  coJoj/i're.  OrtAinlj  be  wts 
jif/t  rt:ry  haiiuyltit:  K-i  to  the  rtfeUit  of  tb<r  | 
i*oW«;  Lord'fc  <i*riiWaiion*  on  xhi»  snbjee:;  : 
arid  xhartifon:  hf,  for  on<i,  was  not  u.ken  ' 
by  huritrh^Ai  wL<?ij  be  h'sard  that  result  an-  | 


ijsurfTTpi  ibe  pr&cress  cf  ifaat 

alj — vbj  cQcjieDd  ibeir  ilifin^-acale  ? 

OS  the  otber  band  it  never  waa  : 

to  erpeci  tbeir  eolomes,  enkinited  lij  aeane 

and  dear  free-labonr,  to  eompete  widi  siftve- 

ftouric'd.     ]f<'  wab  reudv  to  admit  tbat  tLe  j  kining  eoantries;  if  tbe  revolt  of  tlie  brief 

<iifetr'.'ft»i  in  lh<i   Weut  India  colonies  Lad 

h*:t:u   nf^aAttr^uA — probably,  eren   ^gzn^ 

v.'itc^]    -by  the  coinrn'.-rcial  duftress   expe- 

rif;nc(;d  in  thii»  country;  but  he  must  say, 

that  the  meafiure  of  1^4C  was  one  of  the 

«;)iief  causes  of  that  dibtrrfss;  it  bad  cer- 
tainly, if  it  did  not  originate,  consuinmated 

the  ruin  of  those  colonies.     The  real  ob- 

j<iCt,  howev#;r,  they  were  met  to  discuss, 

wiiK,  how  they  could  best,  in  present  cir- 

ciinii-.tunceM,  le;5ift!ate  for  the  Ijenefit  of  the 

roloniofc;  and  they  had  the  evidence  of  tbe 

Sf;h:(;t  Committee  lau^ly  appointed  to  guide 

thrill  -a  Committee  prehided  over  by  the 

noble   Lord  the   .Nfemher  for   Lynn,  who, 

wliHt/'ver  mi;Hit  he  tliought  of  his  politico 

hy  hon.  Oerith;(nen  opposite,  was  admitted 

hy  all  to  have  eonduct^jd  that  inquiry  with 

efjual  ability  and  impartiality.    That  Com- 

mitt«',e,  after  lon;(  and  deliW*ratc  inquiry, 

had  reeonunended  an  alteration  of  the  dif- 

firential   duties  to   10«.   per  cwt.  for  six 

ycui'M,  iiM  the  only  means  of  saving  the 

Wi'Ht  Indies.     Now,  he  was  no  admirer  of 

proi^'etion     he  was  rcrady  to  admit  many 

of  the  evils  it  inftieted;  ho  acknowledged 

that  thern  were  p(u;Mliar  objections  to  it  in 

thn  ]»re.H('iit  Htatn  of  our  West  India  colo- 
nies; but  he  eould  not  see  how  that  Com- 
mittee, with  the  evidence  which  they  had 

before  tlu^m,  could  have  come  to  any  other 

vonelusioM  than  that  at  which  they  had  ar- 
rived.    The  nohlo  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 

(inveninient  himself  did  not   diifor  from 

tlnun  as  to  the  nrineiplo  of  the  conclusion 

at  which  they  had  arrived.     lie  had  ad- 

inittiul  that  more  protoeticm  was  necessary 

to  the  WeHt  India  eolunios,  hut  ho  was  not 

prepuriul  to  ruiry  it  out  in  the  way  pro- 

pn.uMl  l»v  tlu'  I'oinniittee.     The  noble  Lord 

tMiiiM  luMiluM'  make  up  ITih  mind  to  rejector 

to  ii(Ui|)t  tlit^  conelu.sionH  of  the  ('ommitteo. 

lie  had  no  objection  to  violate  his  abstract 


experiment  tbej  bad  tried,  bad  1 
spread  rain  and  bankmptcT  amoog'  aH  eon- 
nected  wiib  tbeir  sugar  cdoniea,  of  what 
possiUe  use  was  it  to  pnqwaenow  to  tty  tbe 
self-same  experiments  oTer  agUB  f  He  con- 
tended tbat  any  redaction  of  doty  short  cf 
attaining  the  object  tbe  noUe  Lord  pro- 
fessed to  hare  in  view,  was  joat  ao  macb 
money  thrown  awaj.  As  to  tbe  inunigr*- 
tiou  arrangements  wbicb  were  to  be  mode, 
no  one  valued  tbem  more  tban  he  did,  but 
it  was  evident  tbat  to  prodnce  anj  good 
result  must  be  tbe  work  of  years;  mud  be 
would  ask  bow  tbe  ctdtivation  of  the  eob- 
nies  was  to  be  carried  on  in  tbe  mean- 
time ?  For  any  good  practical  effect 
which  would  flow  at  presoit  to  the  colo- 
nies, tbe  sum  of  500,000{.  proposed  for 
immigration  might  as  well  be  thrown  into 
the  sea.  The  noble  Lord  bad  ohserred 
that  tbe  country  could  not  afford  to  paySf. 
or  4«.  per  cwt.  more  for  sugar  in  tbe  shape 
of  increased  protection;  but  be  thought 
the  calculation  wbicb  they  ought  to  make 
was,  how  they  could  best  secure  for  the 
people  of  this  country  a  cheap  and  perma- 
nent supply  of  sugar — not  a  supply  for 
one  or  two  years  only  at  a  cheap  rate»  bat 
bow  they  were  to  produce  at  moderate 
prices  a  permanent  supply  of  this  neces- 
sary of  life;  and  he  woiidd  ask  the  noble 
Lord  if  he  thought  they  would  come  nearer 
that  by  the  extinction  of  one-tbird  of  the 
production  of  the  British  colonies  ?  He 
certainly  did  not  think  that  this  was  a 
likely  way  to  lower  permanently  tbe  price 
of  sugar  to  the  community.  It  might  be 
asked  what  security  was  there  if  this  pro- 
tection were  given,  that  the  colonies  would 
be  better  able  to  produce  cheap  sugar  at 
the  end  of  the  time  than  now  ?  Everything 
depended  upon  the  Colonial  Office.  He 
looked  on  pi*otoction  merely  as  a  means  to 
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an  end.  If,  however,  thej  gave  encour- 
agement by  proper  laws  to  repress  vagrancy 
and  squatting — if  they  got  that  support 
to  immigration  which  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  this  country — ^he  had  that  firm 
reliance  on  the  enterprise,  skill,  and  energy 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  connected  with 
the  colonies,  as  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  able  to  beat  foreigners  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, as  they  had  done  before.  He  knew 
that  the  most  unfounded  allegations  had 
been  made  on  this  point  in  the  last  de- 
bate. Much  had  been  said  of  their  want 
of  skill,  and  of  their  deficiency  in  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  culture  of  their  estates, 
and  the  character  of  their  machinery  ;  but 
he  thought  such  charges  came  with  an 
exceeding  bad  grace  after  the  course  of 
treatment  those  colonists  had  undergone. 
He  trusted  that  the  ensuing  discussion 
would  be  conducted  with  more  candour. 
He  hoped,  at  any  rate,  hon.  Members 
would  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee,  and  to 
read  the  despatches  from  the  Governors 
on  this  subject,  before  repeating  these  fal- 
lacies. Parliament  had  confiscated  their 
property — let  it  not  libel  their  characters. 
He  could  assure  the  House  it  was  hard 
enough  to  suffer  poverty,  and  social  degra- 
dation, its  usual  accompaniment  in  this 
country — to  find  one's  future  reduced  to 
fewer  hundreds  per  annum  than  it  once 
was  thousands,  solely  and  simply  by  the 
legislation  of  this  country;  but  it  was 
harder  still  to  be  blamed  for  results  wholly 
beyond  their  control,  and  to  hear  every 
cause  but  the  true  one  assigned  for  the 
ruin  which  had  engulphed  West  India  pro- 
perty, by  those  who  at  any  rate  had  no 
excuse  for  not  knowing  better. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  must  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  no  part  of  our  dominions 
was  suffering  from  distress,  except  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  [Ironical  cheers  from  the 
Froteciionists,]  Hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
were  quite  aware  of  what  was  the  fact,  but 
they  did  not  acknowledge  it.  Gentlemen 
talked  as  if  some  extraordinary  calamity 
had  befallen  the  West  India  colonies,  and 
as  if  there  alone  people  were  suffering  ex- 
treme distress.  Now  it  so  happened,  that 
during  the  last  year  the  actual  production 
of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  was  greater 
than  it  had  been  for  many  previous  years. 
The  question  was  one  which  related  simply 
to  the  right  of  the  West  India  planters  to 
require  the  people  of  this  country  to  make 
up  for  the  calamity  under  which  they  were 
Buffering.     He  protested  on  behalf  of  such 


persons  as  he  represented — he  protested 
on  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
whose  opinion  he  was  certain  he  was  now 
expressing — against  an  increase  of  taxation 
in  the  endeavour  to  revive  the  industry  of 
the  West  Indies,  which  industry  could  only 
revive  as  any  other  industry  would  after 
periods  of  great  distress.  It  was  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  distress  of  Ireland. 
That  was  well  known.  But  if  they  looked 
to  any  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  agriculture, 
they  would  find  that  a  degree  of  distress 
prevailed,  which,  if  brought  out  in  figures, 
would  bo  greater  than  any  that  could  be 
alleged  of  the  West  Indies — infinitely 
greater  than  any  that  prevailed  among  92  J- 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  West  Indies, 
such  being  the  proportion  of  the  black  popu- 
lation. It  was  from  exact  knowledge,  and 
from  unfortunate  experience,  that  he  was 
able  to  state,  with  respect  to  the  whole 
cotton-spinning  and  manufacturing  body, 
that  more  than  one-half  of  their  capital — 
he  spoke  not  of  their  fixed  but  of  their 
floating  capital — had  been  lost  within  the 
last  two  years;  first,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  com,  and,  secondly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  cotton.  The  re- 
sult had  been  to  limit  the  time  of  work  for 
the  operatives  to  three  days  per  week,  and 
to  reduce  the  income  of  the  working  popu- 
lation to  half  the  usual  amount.  If  such 
were  the  fact,  and  if  efforts  were  made  on 
behalf  of  all  the  parties  interested  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  to  have  the  value  of 
their  yarns,  calicoes,  and  prints,  raised  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  what  would  be  the  re- 
ception which  such  a  proposition  would 
meet  ?  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
cases  were  not  parallel — that  something 
had  been  done  which  had  produced  cala- 
mity in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies — and 
that  it  had  been  done  by  this  House.  Ho 
altogether  disbelieved  it;  for  it  was  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  over  which 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  had  presided,  that  up  to  1845  their 
state  had  been  one  of  considerable  pros- 
perity. According  to  that  evidence  their 
distress  had  arisen  from  the  Act  of  1846; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken  negatived  that  view  of  the  matter, 
and  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  as  the  real  cause  of  that  distress. 
But  there  were  volumes  in  the  library  of 
the  House  which  showed  that  the  West 
Indians  had  made  the  same  complaints  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  their  prayers 
for  monopoly,  for  protection,  for  increased 
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protection,  were  unremitting.     It  bad  been 
admitted  tbat  tbe  money  wbicb  the  planters 
had  received  for  tbe  emancipation  of  their 
slaves  bad  been  applied  in  payment  of  mort- 
gages on  their  properties.     But  what  was 
tbe  inference  wbicb  such  a  fact  justified  ? 
Either  their  pursuits  bad  not  been  pros- 
perous, or  their  course  bad  been  extrava- 
gant.    Where,  then,  was  the  proof  tbat  tbe 
Act  of  1834  or  tbe  Act  of  1846  bad  been 
tbe  cause  of  the  distress  of  which  tbe  West 
Indians  complained  ?  And  bow  could  they 
ask  that  House  to  reimposo  on  tbe  people 
of  this  country  duties  wbicb  bad  been  re- 
moved with  the  greatest  benefit  ?  A  return 
had  been  received  within  the  last  day  or 
two  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  raw 
cotton   into  this   country   since   the  year 
1815.     In  1815,  and  in  previous  years,  it 
appeared  from  that  return  tbat  there  had 
been  a  considerable  importation  of  cotton 
into   this   country  from  the  West  Indies. 
Tbat  importation  bad  gradually  fallen  off ; 
and  the  question  suggested  itself,  how  did 
it  happen  that  a  variety  of  articles,  for- 
merly produced  in  the  West  Indies,  had 
not  been  produced  there  of  late  years  ?  The 
cause,   be   believed,    was,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  protection  afforded  to  certain 
articles  of  West  Indian  produce,  cultiva- 
tion in  the  West  Indies  bad  been  directed 
to  articles  on  which  a  protection  duty  ex- 
isted, and  diverted  from  others  which  might 
have  otherwise  been  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage. A  gentleman  who  had  recently  come 
from  the  West  Indies  bad  brought  with 
him  some  nutmegs  and  cloves  which  had 
been  grown  there.     Ho  had   samples  of 
them  in  his  pocket,  and  would  be  glad  to 
show  them   to  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite. 
Tbe   friend  from   whom  ho  had  received 
them,  stated  the  prices  of  the  nutmegs  at 
V   per  lb.,   and   tho    cloves  at   13d.   or 

id,  per  lb.  in  bond.  The  gentleman  who 
ought  them  from  tho  West  Indies  gave 
as  bis  opinion  that  a  very  largo  trade 

Jight  bo  carried  on  in .  those  and  many 
ither  articles;  and  be  agreed  in  attribut- 
ing tbe  cessation  of  production  as  regarded 
certain  articles  of  produce  to  tbe  attention 
of  tho  West  Indian  planters  having  been 
altogether  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
thoso  articles  on  w^hich  a  protecting  duty 
existed.  With  respect  to  immigration  from 
Africa  into  the  West  Indies,  tbe  clamour 
now  mado  in  favour  of  such  a  measure  had 
been  made  a  few  years  ago  for  Coolie  immi- 
gration. To  have  a  population  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  which  there  was  to 
invest,  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  West 


Indies.    The  failure  of  tbe  Coolie  immigra- 
tion was  admitted;  and  there  conld  not  be 
a  greater  calamity  than  tbe  introduction  of 
African  immigrants  into  the  West  Indies 
at  an  expense  of  500,00(U.,   when  there 
were  no  adequate  means  of  rendering  their 
labour  available.  It  would  be  money  thrown 
away.     If  by  tbe  expenditure  of  a  large 
amount  of  public  money  they  bron^t  so 
many  labourers  into  that  colony,  they  would 
find  after  tbe  lapse  of  a  few  years,  as  thej 
bad  found  in  the  case  of  tbe  Coolies,  that 
the  whole  system  was  wrong  from  begin- 
ning to  end.     Of  tbe  West  Indian  popula- 
tion 92^  per  cent  were  black;  to  these  a 
horde  of  uncultivated  Africans  were  to  he 
added.     It  was  not,  be  suspected,  intended 
to  take  over  an  equal  proportion  of  women; 
they  were  going  to  bring  into  these  colo- 
nies, where  so  happy  and  contented  a  ne- 
gro community  now  existed,  elements  of 
social  evil  and  contamination,  which  would 
more  than  counterbalance  any  advantage 
which  might  be  secured  in  the  diminished 
price  of  labour.     Adverting  to  what  had 
fallen  from  tbe  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  he  thought  it  was  auda- 
city in  any  one  to  stand  up  in  tbat  House 
under  the  fancy  tbat  justice  to  Africa  was 
to  be  done  by  injustice  to  England,  and 
tbat  the  cause  of  emancipation  conld  he 
advanced  by  adopting  the  principle  on  which 
monopolies  were  based.     He  agreed  witii 
tbe   hon.    Member  for  Leominster    (Mr. 
Barkly)  in  thinking  tbat  by  proposing  an 
alteration  of  the  Act  of  lo46,  the  noble 
Lord  had  given  rise  to  tbe  supposition  that 
the  Act  of  1846  was  not  a  judicious  mea- 
sure.    It  would  have  been  better  had  the 
noble  Lord  adhered  to  that  Act,  as  embo- 
dying tbe  solemn  opinion  and  decision  of 
Parliament — an  opinion  and  decision  which 
had  been  ratified  by  tbe  country,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  they  bad  had  of 
its  operation  in  respect  of  the  public  rere- 
nue.     The  alteration  was  not  very  mate^ 
rial ;  but  it  was  calculated  to  throw  dost  in 
the  eyes  of  the  House,  so  tbat  under  a  dis- 
content existing  on  all  bands  the  Gorem- 
ment  might  bo  able  to  carry  their  propo- 
sition.    If  bo  were  a  Member  of  a  Govern- 
ment— which  he  certainly  hoped  he  never 
would  be,  as  be  hoped  tbe  House  would 
give  him  credit  for  sincerity  in  saying 
and  if  ho  were  called  upon  to  decide  in 
capacity  on  tho  course  be  should 
the  present  instance,  be  would  dedare 
ho  believed  the  Bill  wbicb  it  was  ^ 
to  alter  to  be  sound  in  principle,  and' 
important  as  regarded  not  only  the  "^ 
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quer  but  the  people  of  the  country;  and, 
baring  made  that  declaration,  he  should 
take  bis  stand  upon  that  ground;  and  if 
he  could  not  maintain  the  measure  against 
the  efforts  of  interested  parties,  he  should 
at  once  go  out  of  office.  One  word  of  war- 
ning to  hon.  Members  opposite  as  to  their 
predictions.  The  country  had  passed 
through  a  period  of  unexampled  difficulty. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  pointed  to  the  last  two 
years — ^they  pointed  to  the  sufferings  which 
had  been  felt  in  Lancashire  as  consequent 
on  the  introduction  of  free  trade  in  com — 
but  of  this  be  could  assure  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Lanca- 
shire who  bad  been  in  fayour  of  free  trade 
in  com  before  the  Legislature  proceeded 
to  act  on  that  principle,  who  was  not  now 
of  the  same  opinion.  By  the  bounty  of 
Dirine  Providence  they  had  now  a  larger 
supply  of  com — ^there  was  abundance  grow- 
ing for  their  consumption  in  America. 
These  were  the  elements  of  prosperity  for 
this  country,  which  no  predictions  of  evil 
could  prerent  from  deyeloping  themselves. 
Prosperity  would  again  prevail  in  Lanca- 
shire among  all  the  industrial  classes. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  should  beware  of  what 
they  predicted;  for  the  newspapers  would 
record,  and  Hansard  would  p^etuate, 
whatever  they  said  now,  to  their  confusion 
and  discomfiture  when  the  event  was  seen. 
Let  hon.  Gentlemen  ask  their,  tenantry 
whether,  if  the  present  prospects  were  re- 
alised, the  price  of  wheat  would  not  be  be- 
low 40«.  at  Christmas?  With  wheat  at 
free-trade  prices,  they  would  not  thank 
hon.  Members  for  increasing  taxes  and 
adding  to  the  price  of  sugar.  The  Govern- 
ment, he  believed,  would  find  that  the  pub- 
He  feeling  would  be  much  more  lasting  in 
their  favour  were  they  to  ascertain  and  as- 
sert what  were  sound  principles;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  country  would  firmly 
maintain  and  support  any  Government 
which  strenuously  adhered  to  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  1846. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester,  who  had  just  sat  down, 
was  the  only  Member  of  the  House  who 
would  have  bad  the  audacity  to  assume 
to  represent  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  The  hon.  Member  repre- 
sented the  cotton  interests  of  Manche  r, 
and  liad  ^^ttctTipted  to  draw  a  compa  i 
with  rettpe*2t  to  -'••'••  rf  •'  q^ 
try  for  tk«  L't>1 
aud  tbi?  col< 
he  (Mr. 
of  ti 


while  the  sugar  of  our  West  Indian  colo- 
nists was  taxed  14$.  a  cwt.?  He  did  not 
think  that  this  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord 
would  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  those  who 
thought  that  Government  should  adopt 
measures  to  save  our  West  Indian  colonists 
from  the  ruin  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened. There  were  two  courses  which  the 
noble  Lord  might  have  adopted.  He  might 
have  come  boldly  and  frankly  before  the 
House,  and  stated  that,  believing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  of  1846  to  be  fair  and 
just,  he  was  determined  to  maintain  it, 
whatever  the  consequences  might  be.  Or 
he  might  have  stated  that,  believing  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  to  be  fair  and  iust, 
that,  nevertheless,  taking  into  consiaera- 
tion  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
— taking  into  consideration  that  the  Bill 
of  1846  had  tended  to  produce  great  dis- 
tress in  the  colonies,  and  had  also  tended 
to  increase  the  slave  trade — he  was  pre- 
pared to  relax  that  Bill  for  a  certain  period 
until  the  colonies  were  supplied  with  la- 
bour; and  that  until  that  time  arrived  he 
would  afford  the  colonists  effectual  protec- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  had  not  thought 
proper  to  pursue  either  course.  He  had, 
to  a  certain  extent,  relaxed  the  Bill  of 
1846,  and  thereby  admitted  its  injustice; 
but  he  was  not  going  to  give  anything 
that  could  be  deemed  effectual  protection. 
So  far  as  the  colonies  were  concerned, 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them 
whether  the  Bill  of  1846  were  carried  out 
strictly,  or  the  proposed  relaxations  were 
adopted.  In  either  case  their  ruin  must 
be  complete;  and  it  were  better  for  them  it 
took  place  at  once,  than  that  they  should 
be  exterminated  by  a  slow  and  tedious, 
but  no  less  sure  and  certain  process.  AU 
accounts  from  the  West  Indies  bore  ample 
testimony  that  the  Bill  of  1846  had  given 
an  immense  impulse  to  the  slave  trade. 
When  that  Bill  was  under  discussion  in 
that  House,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  had  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  measure  in  increasing  the 
slave  trade.  He  stated,  however,  that  he 
supported  the  Bill,  lest,  by  opposing  it,  he 
should  cause  the  Government  to  retire  from 
office,  at  a  time  when  no  other  Government 
could  be  formed.  He  would  ask,  was  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  its  support 
year  after  year,  to  measures  of  which  it 
disapproved — measures  which  the  majority 
believed  to  be  unjust — because  there  were 
in  £  and  to  be  found  capable  of 
uie  Government  of  this  coun- 
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try  ?  Ue  would  rather  see  a  Chartist  Go- 
vernment, or  any  other,  in  office,  than  lend 
himself  to  a  course  of  action  so  humiliating 
and  unconstitutional.  Ho  confessed  his 
surprise  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should,  from  a  fear  of  any  hostile  majority, 
have  been  deterred  from  carrying  into  ef- 
fect any  measure  which  they  believed  to 
be  just.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Government  had  come  forward  and  boldly 
and  manfully  declared  that  they  would 
stand  or  fall  by  the  Bill  of  1846,  rather 
than  introduce  a  measure  which,  while  on 
the  one  hand,  it  gave  no  effectual  relief  to 
the  colonial  interests,  on  the  other  substan- 
tially violated  that  measure  which  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
emphatically  declared  they  were  determin- 
ed to  maintain. 

Mr.  COBDEN  :  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question  to-night,  and  I  would  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down,  with  re- 
ference to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Bright).  He  used  rather 
a  strong  word  when  he  spoke  of  the  **  au- 
dacity **  of  my  hon.  Friend.  [Mr.  Baillie  : 
It  was  his  own  expression.]  I  was  not 
aware  that  my  hon.  Friend  had  used  that 
term.  [Mr.  Baillie  :  He  applied  it  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.]  That  is  hardly  a  sufficient 
excuse,  I  think,  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
using  the  term  in  the  way  he  did  to  my 
hon.  Friend.  But  there  was  another  allu- 
sion which  he  made  to  my  hon.  Friend, 
which  I  wish  particularly  to  refer  to.  He 
described  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
cotton  interest.  Now,  I  am  the  represen- 
tative of  the  woollen  interest,  an  indigenous 
industry,  of  which  there  is  no  jealousy  in 
this  House,  and  which  is  honoured  by  the 
President  of  the  other  House  sitting  on  the 
Woolsack.  I  am  the  representative  of  a 
county  which  was  eminent  in  the  slavery 
movement.  No  one  can  deny  that  York- 
shire, by  returning  Wilberforce  on  anti- 
slavery  grounds,  and  by  becoming  the  head- 
quarters of  the  slavery  movement,  was  in- 
timately connected  with  the  cause  of  ne- 
gro emancipation,  and  that  its  sympathies 
must  naturally  be  in  favour  of  the  negro 
everywhere.  Now,  I  unhesitatingly  assert 
that  nearly  all  the  men  who  led  the  agitation 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  who 
by  their  influence  on  public  opinion  aided 
in  producing  that  result,  are  against  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House  who  advo- 
cate a  diffevcntial  duty  on  foreign  sugar 


with  a  view  to  put  down  slaYerj  abroad.  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  eziating  state 
of  opinion  in  Yorkshire,  and  I  defy  any 
one  to  controvert  the  oasertioa  that  hon. 
Members  opposite  are  acting  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
that  county,  when  they  advocate  a  differen- 
tial duty  on  slave-grown  sugar.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen should  not  forget  that  Yorkahiie 
and  Lancashire  are  suffering  diatress  as 
well  as  the  West  Indies.  I  attended  a 
deputation  from  Bradford  which  waited 
upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  Home  Affairs  a  few  dajs  ago, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  assistance 
to  alleviate  the  great  distress  prevailing  in 
that  town.  I  heard  a  member  of  that  de- 
putation state  that  he  had  nearly  IpOOO 
working  people  out  of  employment  in  Brad- 
ford; and  that  for  the  last  18  montha  it 
would  have  been  more  profitable  for  many 
of  the  manufacturers  to  have  dosed  their 
establishments  and  not  to  have  employed 
one  of  their  workmen.  They  stated*  also^ 
that  they  were  levying  poor-rates  to  an 
enormous  amount  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  population  there.  The  deputation  went 
away  without  the  slightest  hope  that  either 
the  Government  or  this  House  would  ia- 
terfere  in  any  way  to  relieve  the  people 
from  their  distress.  Well,  it  is  very  na- 
tural for  these  persons  when  they  see  the 
West  Indians  coming  to  this  House  and 
pressing  for  a  remedy  for  their  distress, 
and  when  they  see  money  voted  and  taxes 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  frac- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  West  Indies 
— for  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
only  7|  per  cent  of  the  popnhitton  there 
who  are  distressed  at  all — I  say  it  is  very 
natural  for  the  people  of  Yorkshire,  and  <^ 
Bradford  in  particular,  to  feel  discontented 
when  they  see  money  voted  and  relief 
given  to  a  favoured  interest,  and  no  relief 
given  to  themselves  whatever.  I  therefore 
think  it  fair,  as  the  representative  of  au 
important  district  not  connected  with  that 
kind  of  industry — I  mean  the  cotton  trade 
— which  seems  to  meet  so  little  favour  in 
this  House,  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  that  in  voting  money  to 
the  West  Indians,  you  are  not  pursuing  a 
course  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Yorkshire,  or  of  the  country  gener* 
ally.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  up<m  the 
question  which  has  been  raised  by  an  hon. 
Member  opposite,  as  to  allowing  the  West 
Indian  produce  to  enter  this  country  dnty 
free.  That  could  be  easily  answered;  but  I . 
shall  reserve  myself    on  that  point   tQI 
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Monday.  I  merely  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
repeating  the  opinion  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
and  I  shall  not  say  another  word  to  prevent 
ns  going  into  the  subject  of  the  navigation 
laws,  which  I  believe  is  waiting  for  the 
consideration  of  ihe  House. 

Mb.  HUME  must  express  his  deep  re- 
gret at  the  statement  which  had  been 
.  made  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell). 
Were  he  connected  with  the  West  Indies 
he  should  much  prefer  the  existing  Act  as 
it  stood ;  for  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord  would  only  prolong  a  lingering  exist- 
ence, while  at  the  same  time  it  would  oc- 
casion a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  this  coun- 
try. He  confessed  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  noble  Lord  and  his  Col- 
leagues, after  protesting,  as  they  had  re- 
peatedly done,  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  alter  or  meddle  with  that  Act, 
could  now  come  down  to  that  House,  and 
imblushingly  propose  an  alteration  almost 
equivalent  to  its  repeal — for  they  might  as 
well  have  proposed  its  repeal  as  the  altera- 
tion they  now  proposed.  He,  therefore, 
must  express  his  deep  regret  at  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  noble  Lord.  It  had 
been  his  (Mr.  Hume*s)  intention  last  Ses- 
sion, and  also  again  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Session,  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  the  West  Indies  before  the  House 
— ^but  upon  grounds  very  different  from 
those  entertained  by  some  of  his  free-trade 
Friends,  who,  in  his  opinion,  took  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  matter  altogether.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  had  put,  without  hesitation,  the 
manufkcturers  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire on  the  same  footing  as  the  West  In- 
dia proprietors.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that 
the  one  had  abundance  of  labourers — more, 
indeed,  than  they  could  employ;  and  the 
others  had  too  few,  and  were  refused  the 
means  of  obtaining  more.  The  two  cases 
rested  upon  an  entirely  different  footing, 
because  in  Bradford  and  the  other  manu- 
facturing towns  there  was  no  law  in  exist- 
ence to  prevent  the  manufacturers  obtain- 
ing as  many  labourers  as  they  pleased; 
whereas  the  West  India  proprietors  had  ever 
since  1837  been  prevented  by  our  legislation 
and  Orders  in  Council  from  obtaining  that 
supply  of  labourers  which  they  so  much  re- 
quired. He  held  upon  the  best  principles  of 
n*ee  trade  that  they  were  bound  to  give  re- 
lief to  the  parties  who  were  oppressed  by 
our  kgislatioi  The  course  which  the  Go- 
▼ermsetiteag  it  to  haTu  was  to  have 
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the  proprietors  the  means  of  fairly  com- 
peting* with  their  opponents.  This  would 
have  been  far  better  than  the  proposed 
frittering  away  of  the  public  money,  which 
would  do  no  good  to  the  parties  who  got 
it;  for  unless  something  was  done  to  re- 
store confidence  in  those  colonies,  and  to 
give  them  the  means  of  manufacturing 
sugar  cheaper  than  in  the  slave  colonies, 
their  utter  ruin  must  inevitably  ensue.  ' 
He  agreed  that  protection  would  never  put 
an  end  to  the  distress.  He  had  always 
contended  that  by  making  free  labour 
cheaper  than  slave  labour  they  could  alone 
put  down  slavery.  He  looked  upon  the 
money  spent  in  maintaining  blockading 
fleets  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  so  much 
waste,  and  he  deeply  regretted  to  see  dif- 
ferent Governments,  year  after  year,  spend- 
ing a  million  in  this  way.  The  measure 
for  emancipating  the  slaves  was  proposed, 
he  admitted,  with  the  best  intentions;  and 
they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves 
that  so  overwhelming  was  the  public  feel- 
ing at  that  time  in  favour  of  abolition  that 
no  Government  could  have  resisted  it. 
Still  it  was  carried  in  such  a  hasty  and 
precipitate  manner  that  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  good  could  come  from  it.  A 
Committee,  of  which  Sir  Fowell  Buxton 
was  chairman,  sat  for  an  entire  Session, 
and  heard  the  opponents  of  the  West  In- 
dians. The  Committee  came  to  no  repoH, 
but  they  recommended  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  again  next  Session  to  enable 
the  colonists  to  tell  their  tale.  The  co- 
lonists were  ready  to  enter  upon  their  de- 
fence, and  to  show  the  preliminary  mea- 
sures that  were  necessary  to  be  adopted 
before  emancipation  could  take  place  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success:  but  the 
House  would  not  listen  to  them;  and  the 
proposition  for  emancipation  waa  brought 
forward  and  hurried  through  with  a  dis- 
creditable degree  of  haste.  Unless  mea- 
sures were  speedily  taken  to  supply  the 
means  of  labour  in  the  colonies,  the  re- 
sult, he  maintained,  must  be  their  utter 
ruin;  and  then  it  would  appear  to  the 
whole  world  that  after  all  the  sacrifices 
and  exertions  we  had  made,  emancipation 
had  failed.  This  was  not  a  question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  it  was  a 
question  of  humanity.  He  had  resisted 
the  grant  of  20,000,000?.  when  it  was 
proposed,  until  it  should  first  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  Committee  that  it  could  be 
advanced  with  safety,  and  the  requisite 
preparations  made  for  so  great  and  im- 
pt  a  change;  but  the  House  hoote4 
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him  down.  The  then  Speaker,  Mr.  Aher- 
cromhie,  told  him  he  would  not  get  six 
Memhers  to  vote  with  him,  and  he  did  not 
press  his  Motion;  which  he  now  very  much 
regretted — for  experience  had  shown  how 
rash  all  their  proceedings  had  heen.  He 
hoped  that  that  error  would  not  ho  re> 
peated,  hut  that  the  House  would  now 
seriously  consider  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing some  means  for  rendering  the  great 
measure  of  emancipation  successful,  for  if 
it  failed  it  would  he  a  disgrace  to  the 
whole  world,  and  we  need  never  expect 
to  see  any  other  attempt  made  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slave. 

Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  discussion 
except  for  a  moment.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  spoken,  had  said  that  it 
would  he  impossihle  to  cultivate  sugar  hy 
free  lahour,  unless  the  numher  of  labourers 
in  the  colonics  was  so  large  as  to  ensure 
their  being  had  at  a  low  rate.  Now,  ho 
was  persuaded  that  if  they  sent  labourers 
to  these  colonies  in  their  present  condi- 
tion, the  result  would  be  that  they  would 
settle  upon  the  lands,  and  they  would  get 
no  labour  from  them  at  all.  Ho  believed 
it  was  well  known  that  the  negroes  could 
live  perfectly  well  there  upon  6d.  a  day; 
and  this  being  the  case  he  believed  that 
tbey  would  "  squat"  upon  the  lands  and 
bo  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  proprietors. 
He  objected  to  the  way  the  colonists  were 
treated  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  not 
because  he  objected  to  free-trade  principles 
to  their  utmost  extent,  but  because  they 
wanted  to  have  free  trade  between  South 
America  and  Jamaica,  having  previously 
destroyed  the  machinery  in  Jamaica  by 
which  sugar  was  made.  Suppose  that  in 
Lancashire  the  spinning-jennies  and  mules 
were  all  destroyed,  how  absurd  would  it 
be  then  to  talk  of  free  trade  between  the 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire !  The  question  for  the  House  to 
consider  was  not  the  mere  question  of 
cheapness.  The  question  for  the  House 
to  consider  was  something  more  than  the 
mere  cotton  and  sugar  interest.  It  was, 
how  they  were  to  preserve  our  colonics; 
and  in  his  opinion,  if  the  Government  were 
not  prepared  to  submit  a  comprehensive 
and  effectual  measure,  it  would  be  in- 
finitely better  to  leave  them  as  they  were. 

Mr.  p.  miles  could  not  let  that  op- 
portunity pass  without  stating  his  belief 
that  the  measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  save  the  colonies.  He 
had  thought  the  GoTcnunent  would  con- 


tent themselves  with  some  half-measiire  <m 
the  subject,  and  he  had  not  been  disap- 
pointed. The  colonies  were  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  and  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
save  them  by  giving  them  that  which 
could  be  of  no  service  to  them.  The  dif- 
ferential duty  enjoyed  under  the  present 
classification  in  West  India  muscovado 
sugar,  as  compared  with  white  Harana, 
was  not  more  at  that  moment  than  5d. 
How  could  the  colonies  be  saved  bj  a  re- 
duction of  ISd,  in  the  differential  daty? 
It  would  be  far  better  to  let  the  islands 
remain  in  the  same  state  than  to  pass  such 
a  measure  as  might  induce  them  to  cany 
on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  for  some  two 
or  three  years  longer,  and  then  leave  them 
as  badly  off  as  ever.  To  show  the  state 
of  distress  in  which  the  colonies  were  in- 
volved, he  would  quote  a  despatch  in  the 
blue  book  laid  on  the  table  yesterday. 
And  here  he  could  not  but  Bilj  he  did 
not  think  the  House  hid  been  treated 
quite  fairly  by  the  Colonial  Office  with 
respect  to  these  returns.  FuHy  a  month 
had  elapsed  since  he  asked  for  these  de- 
spatches, and  he  was  assured  by  the  Go- 
vernment that  no  delay  should  take  place 
in  presenting  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
they  were  only  laid  on  the  table  yesterday, 
and  it  could  hardly  be  expected,  with  ilus 
question  coming  on  so  soon,  that  hon. 
Members  could  read  through  a  bine  book 
some  two  or  three  inches  thick  in  the  in- 
terval. The  despatch  to  which  he  refer- 
red was  from  Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  of 
Trinidad,  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  April  5, 
1848.     He  said— 

''  It  is  sad  and  painful  to  behold  men  eixpeetinf 
ruin  quickly  to  overtake  them ;  it  is  perhaps  sad- 
der and  more  painful  to  see  them  stmggiing  and 
toiling  against  adversity,  but  with  their  enerfpm 
dulled,  and  their  arras  palsied,  jfrom  the  know- 
ledge that  their  Labours  must  be  uu<emim«rmtire, 
and  that  failure  can  be  the  sole  result ;  it  is  most 
distressing  to  witness  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  aware  that  much  of  the  misery  fh>m  which 
they  are  suffering,  and  that  which  awaits  them, 
is  of  a  nature  which  they  are  unable  to  avert  bj 
any  acts  of  their  own.  It  is  pitiable  to  witness 
a  fine  colony  daily  deteriorating ;  a  land  enjoying 
almost  every  blessing  under  heaven,  soflbring  mnn 
a  shock  from  which  it  does  not  rally;  but  the 
deepest  pang  of  all,  to  an  Englishman,  is  to  see 
the  hearts  aind  the  affections  of  a  whole  popola- 
tion  becoming  gradually  alienated  irom  the  coon- 
try  which  ho  loves.  It  is  impossible  for  mo  to 
express  too  forcibly  the  extent  of  the  present  di^ 
tress.  I  could  quote  to  your  Lordship  estates,  as 
far  as  their  soil  is  oonoemed,  of  groat  yaloe^  and 
giving  previously  to  emancipation  a  large  Inooine^ 
on  which  the  whole  of  the  redemption  money  was 
expended  in  improvements ;  which  were  entirely 
free  from  debt  at  that  time,  and  which  are  now 
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mortgaged  abnort  to  their  fall  ^alue,  and  their 
proprietorB,  resident  Creolee,  too,  from  being  in 
good  circumstanoes,  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties. In  these  cases  the  want  of  labour  at  a  fair 
rate  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  their  embarrass- 
ments ;  they  surely  hare  some  claim  for  assist- 
ance finom  the  mother  country.  Moreover,  under 
the  present  grave  circumstances  of  Europe,  and 
the  world  in  general,  I  would  add,  that  if  the 
power  of  England,  and  her  interests,  are  to  be 
maintained  in  this  portion  of  it — and  I  think  they 
are  worth  maintaining — it  would  not  be  impolitic 
that  aonte  sympathy  of  a  practical  nature  should 
be  shown,  and  as  early  as  practicable,  by  the  mo- 
ther country." 

He  would  trouble  them  with  another  ex- 
tract from  the  despatch  of  Sir  C.  Grej  to 
Earl  Grey,  dated  Jamaica,  2l8t  of  Fehru- 
ary,  1848,  received  27th  of  March,  and 
laid  before  the  House  June  15th: — 

**  A  permanent  Gazette  price  of  less  than  dO«. 
the  hundred-weight  for  West  India  muscovado,  I 
firmly  believe  will  cause  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sugar  cultivation  of  this  island  to  be  abandoned ; 
and  if  I  were  to  be  called  upon  for  a  rcconmienda- 
tion  founded  upon  the  most  comprehensive  and 
painstaking  review  of  the  whole  subject  which  I 
am  capable  of  making,  it  would  be,  that,  as  &r  as 
still  more  important  State  affairs  will  permit,  the 
duties  on  British  muscovado  should  bo  brought 
towards  the  limit  of  \d.  per  pound,  and  those  on 
foreign  to  2d.y  liable  to  special  relaxations  in 
favour  of  such  foreign  States  as  should  bind  them- 
selves by  treaty  to  give  a  similar  measure  of*  jus* 
tice  to  their  labourers  as  we  give  to  ours." 

So  far  from  the  Gazette  price  of  sugar 
being  30^.  it  was  not  more  than  21 5.  The 
House,  then,  might  understand  how  con- 
siderable as  well  as  inevitable  must  be  the 
ruin  of  the  sugar  interests  in  the  islands. 
For  a  long  time  the  West  Indies  had  had 
a  bad  supply  of  labour,  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear from  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
that  there  was  any  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  Reference  had  been 
made  to  the  East  Indies  on  this  subject, 
hut  it  was  evident  the  supply  of  labour 
made  a  material  difference  between  them 
and  the  West.  Having  referred  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hawes  before  the  Com- 
mittee, where  that  hon.  Gentleman  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  there  was  a 
likelihood  of  the  West  Indies  having  a 
better  supply  of  labour  in  future,  but  from 
what  causes  he  could  not  at  that  moment 
perceive,  the  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
suggesting  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  result,  the  sailing 
of  the  West  India  packet  should  be  de- 
ferred from  to-morrow  evening  to  Tuesday 
morning. 

Mr.  HENLEY  could  not  but  think  the 
principles  of  morality  advocated  by  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  (Mr.  Cobdon  and 


Mr.  Bright)  rery  extraordinary  indeed,  nor 
could  he  avoid  protesting  against  their  re- 
ception by  that  House.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  certainly  had  stated 
that  the  Government  would  maintain  the 
principles  of  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1834,  and  had  enforced  that  statement  at 
the  beginning  and  termination  of  his 
speech;  but  he  could  assure  the  noble  Lord 
he  was  very  much  mistaken  if  he  thought 
the  people  of  this  country  would  be  satis- 
fied with  a  mere  verbal  adherence  to  the 
letter  and  terms  of  the  Act,  while  its  prin- 
ciple was  utterly  abrogated  and  done  away 
with.  He  could  not  help  congratulating 
the  House  on  the  very  extraordinary 
change  which  had  come  over  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Oobden), 
and  on  the  very  thin-skinned  condition  at 
which  he  appeared  to  have  arrived.  The 
hon.  Member  had  got  up  quite  in  a  storm 
of  indignation  at  the  idea  of  any  hon. 
Member  using  the  term  •*  audacity"  in 
that  House,  altogether  forgetting  the  fact 
that  this  very  term  "  audacity "  had 
been  used  by  his  own  Friend  (Mr.  Bright) 
towards  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford. 
The  word  was  not  unparliamentary,  and 
he  was  astonished  at  the  indignation. 
The  hon.  Member  and  his  Friends  had  de- 
clared bad  harvests  had  nothing^  to  do 
with  the  state  of  the  country.  Hansard 
would  prove  that  these  Gentlemen  promised 
the  country,  that  if  their  nostrum  were 
adopted,  all  misfortunes  would  be  relieved, 
and  distress  removed.  Then  bad  harvests 
had  nothing  to  do  with  distress;  it  was  bad 
legislation  which  caused  it  all.  Now,  it 
appeared  that  hon.  Gentlemen  changed 
their  tone,  and  said  their  measures  had 
failed,  for  the  very  reasons  to  which  they 
before  refused  to  assign  any  weight.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  too,  he  would 
give  up  the  honour  of  the  country  if  he 
could  get  ships  cheaper.  [Mr.  Cobdek  : 
No !  ]  It  had  certainly  been  so  stated  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  used  in  his  hearing  expressions  to  a 
similar  effect.  It  would  appear  that  ho 
was  now  prepared  to  give  up  the  humanity 
of  the  country  if  he  could  get  sugar  cheap- 
er. [Mr.  Cobden:  No,  no!]  He  could 
tell  the  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  he  (Mr. 
Henley)  did  not  believe  the  people  of  this 
country  would  accept  cheap  sugar  at  such 
a  price. 

Mr.  HUDSON  had  heard  two  or  three 
assertions  from  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
which  rather  astonished  him.  He  had 
been  forewarned  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
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Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  when  he  declared 
the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
would  be  that  corn  would  be  down  to  40^., 
that  he  was  a  false  prophet.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  and  his  Col- 
leagues had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  such  a 
price;  but  they  were  very  nearly  realised. 
These  hon.  Gentlemen  now  attributed  the 
distress  to  the  state  of  the  cotton  market. 
But  cotton  was  lower  now  than  it  had  ever 
been.  It  was  never,  during  the  last  year, 
higher  than  6^d,  a  lb.,  and  in  times  back 
it  never  had  been  lower  than  lO^d.  a  lb. 
He  would  not  offend  the  delicate  ears  of 
the  hon.  Member  by  any  strong  terms;  but 
he  really  was  astonished  that  any  hon. 
Member  should  get  up  and  state  the  dis- 
tress of  the  manufacturing  interest  arose 
from  the  high  price  of  cotton.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  boasted  that 
Yorkshire  furnished  all  the  early  friends  of 
emancipation;  but  he  begged  to  tell  him  it 
was  not  from  his  (Mr.  Cobden  *s)  district 
they  came.  The  chairman  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  Committee  (Lord  Faversham)  was 
no  cotton  manufacturer,  nor  were  any  other 
of  his  foremost  friends  and  assistants. 

Mr.  E.  DENISON:  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Cobden)  had  described  an  interview 
between  a  deputation  from  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  and  had  attempted  to 
draw  a  parallel  case  between  those  districts 
and  the  West  Indies.  But  there  was  this 
difference  between  them,  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  House  with  respect  to  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  had  been  entirely  in  accor- 
dance with  the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  therefore  those  districts  could  not, 
with  any  justice,  ask  assistance  from  the 
House  in  any  matters  affecting  the  law; 
while  the  legislation  adopted  with  respect 
;o  the  West  Indies  had  been  distinctly  op- 
posed to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  In 
every  resolution  of  the  Committee  over 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck) 
presided,  he  had  found  a  principle  some- 
thing similar  to  that  laid  down  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  lately  joined  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  who  was  a  great  au- 
thority on  these  points,  when  he  declared 
in  terms,  *'  that  if  Parliament  should 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee, that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
grant  relief  to  the  sugar  growing  colonies, 
it  should  be  afforded  at  once."  That,  as 
he  took  it,  was  an  admission  that  some 
compensation  was  due,  in  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's opinion,  to  the  West  Indies.  With 


respect  to  these  questions,  he  entirely  dis- 
agreed with  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden),  and,  as  an  honest  man,  he  must 
declare  his  belief  that  compensation  was 
due  to  those  colonies.  The  qnestion  for 
them  now  to  consider  was,  whether  the 
proposition  of  Her  Majesty's  GoYermnent 
held  out  any  hope  to  the  West  Indies,  in 
the  way  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
With  great  regret  he  had  to  say  that«  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  went,  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  would  not  avert  the  ruin 
which  threatened  them.  He,  for  one,  would 
be  ready  to  join  any  party  in  taking  anj 
reasonable  course  to  avert  such  a  great 
calamity. 

Mr.  HERRIES  said,  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  placed  in  a  very  unenviable  position,  in 
consequence  of  the  statement  he  had  made 
to  the  House.  A  number  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  spoken,  but  not  one  of  them  ap- 
proved of  the  noble  Lord's  proposition,  or 
had  given  it  his  support.  On  the  contraiy, 
every  one  of  them  had  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  opposing  it  on  some  ground  or  an- 
other. After  a  Committee,  conducted  with 
such  extraordinary  ability  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  George  Bentinck),  had  sat  for  stieh 
a  length  of  time,  and  had  produced  such  a 
mass  of  information  as  never  yet  had  heen 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  on  any  one 
subject — after  it  had  issued  reports  and 
come  to  resolutions  and  counter  resolu- 
tions— the  result  was,  that  the  Government 
brought  forward  a  measure  which  did  not 
meet  one  of  the  requirements  which  they 
had  recommended,  or  the  approbation  of 
any  one  Member  of  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord's  proposition  was  no  measure— it  was 
a  mere  pretext  for  a  measure;  it  was  a 
mere  attempt  to  get  rid  of  a  question  aur- 
rounded,  he  admitted,  by  embarrassments, 
but  deserving  of  earnest  attention.  The 
measure  positively  proposed  no  remedy  for 
any  one  of  the  great  evils  which  abounded 
in  that  most  difficult  and  painful  question. 
He  could  not  help  agreeing  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  when  he  said  he  had  heard  with 
sui-priso  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  on 
this  subject.  Bound  up  as  it  was  with  the 
consideratiou  of  the  slave  question,  whidk 
had  been  treated  in  such  a  way,  and  whioh 
had  been  so  complicated  by  our  recent  '1^ 
gislation,  that  instead  of  lessening  ^ 
aggravated  its  tremendous  evils,  it'i 
have  been  expected  that  the  noblitig 
would  have  said  something  at 
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ference  to  it;  but  not  one  word  had  he  ut- 
tered with  respect  to  the  possible  result  of 
the  measure,  nor  of  any  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  we  had  encouraged  by  our  le- 
gislation; not  one  word  of  the  noble  Lord's 
speech  adverted  to  that  most  difficult  ques- 
tion. The  country  stood  in  thi»  position. 
After  having  expended,  rightly,  as  he  be- 
lieved, a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  abro- 
gating the  slave  trade — after  having  for  a 
long  series  of  years  made  monstrous  efforts 
at  great  expense,  and  with  no  small  oppo- 
sition and  difficulty  on  the  part  of  other 
States,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  in  putting  an  end  to  slavery, 
this  House  passed  an  Act  which  gave  the 
greatest  possible  encouragement  to  that 
detestable  traffic,  and  exhibited  them,  on 
the  one  hand,  declaring  their  intention  to 
make  every  effort  to  suppress  slavery,  and, 
on  the  other,  doing  their  best  to  encourage 
it.  The  result  had  been,  as  they  were  in- 
formed on  evidence  they  could  not  doubt, 
that  they  had  greatly  added  to  the  suffer- 
ing condition  of  the  slaves;  and  yet  when 
the  noble  Lord  brought  forward  a  measure 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject,  he 
had  not  during  the  whole  of  his  speech 
once  adverted  to  it.  The  alternative  was 
plain.  They  must  either  put  down  the 
slave  trade,  or  must  agree  to  continue  it  in 
the  colonies.  If  they  pursued  their  pre- 
sent course  they  would  ruin  the  colonies — 
perhaps  they  intended  to  do  so.  At  all 
events  the  present  measure  could  have  no 
effect  in  attaining  the  end  proposed  by  it. 
That  object  was,  he  supposed,  to  afford 
something  of  relief  to  the  West  Indies; 
but  the  measure  held  out  no  real  relief  to 
them,  nor  any  escape  from  ruin.  Did  the 
noble  Lord  for  one  moment  believe  that  an 
alteration  in  the  duty  to  the  extent  of  Is, 
could  have  such  an  effect  over  prices  as  to 
affect  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  this 
country?  Any  one  the  least  conversant 
with  public  business  would  tell  him  that  it 
could  not  have  any  such  effect;  next  he 
proposed,  among  other  things,  to  assign 
the  West  Indians  some  500,000^.,  as  he 
supposed  by  way  of  loan,  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  introduce  free  labour;  but 
could  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
such  a  sum  would  enable  them  to  do  so  on 
a  scale  large  enough  to  afford  them  effec- 
tual aasistance  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  go 
intOifctdisoaBsioii  of  the  whole  question  on 
AiMH|||MM  ^"it  he  >uffht  that  it  did 
•  ^^M^^^^Hb  nday  in  on 
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entire  failure.  His  decided  opinion  was, 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  be  aisappointed 
if  he  hoped  to  see  any  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults which  he  professed  to  anticipate  from 
this  measure.  He  could  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  productive  of  benefit  to  any  of 
the  interests  involved  in  it.  He  wished  to 
add  one  word  as  to  the  financial  results 
with  regard  to  this  country.  He  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  alteration  of  one  shilling 
could  effect  such  a  change  in  the  price  of 
sugar  as  would  lead  to  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  the  article  to  any  considerable 
extent  so  as  to  have  an  effect  on  the  re- 
venue. He  wished  therefore  to  know  how 
it  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  in- 
tended to  wind  up  the  incomplete  budget 
which  the  House  had  as  yet  only  before 
them.  They  had  hitherto  been  endeavour- 
ing to  ward  off  the  labours  which  they 
would  have  to  get  through,  or,  he  should 
more  properly  say,  they  had  been  shirking 
through  the  business  of  the  Session,  but 
he  would  remind  them  that  sooner  or  later 
they  must  take  into  consideration  the  loss 
of  the  revenue  that  must  be  increased  by 
this — ^he  would  say  it  without  moaning  any 
disrespect — very  futile  measure  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  am  glad  to  have  heard  the 
views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  before 
addressing  the  House,  because,  though  we 
have  heard  a  great  number  of  Gentlemen 
on  this  question,  we  have  been  hitherto 
left  without  the  slightest  clue  to  any  sort 
of  remedy  that  it  was  proposed  to  apply,  to 
meet  the  evils  that  are  admitted  to  press 
on  the  West  India  colonies.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  talked  of 
a  large  measure  and  of  large  supplies  of 
labour,  but  without  telling  the  House  what 
that  large  measure  ought  to  be,  or  how 
the  large  supply  of  labour  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. We  have  had  proposals  on  the 
part  of  the  West  India  planters  to  enable 
them  to  buy  slaves  in  the  barraooons  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  be  set  free  on  reaching 
the  West  Indies ;  but  that  is  a  measure 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  never  consent  to;  for, 
whatever  might  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  by  adopting 
such  a  system,  you  would  give  a  most  di- 
rect encouragement  to  the  internal  slare 
trade  of  Africa.  Whether  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose  would  go  that 
length  in  proposing  his  extensive  measure 
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or  not,  I  am  unable  to  saj,  but  I  hope  be 
would  not  do  so.  And  yet,  short  of  such 
a  plan,  I  cannot  see  what  the  extensive 
measure  of  my  hon.  Friend  could  be,  for  I 
know  of  no  other  restriction  to  the  impor- 
tation of  free  labour  into  the  West  India 
colonies  that  could  be  removed  by  the  Le- 
gislature. If  any  measure  short  of  this  to 
which  I  have  alluded  be  proposed  to  the 
House,  I  will  answer  not  only  for  the  Go- 
yemment,  but  for  the  Colonial  Office,  that 
it  will  receive  every  consideration  and 
assistance  that  can  be  afforded  to  it.  We 
are  most  anxious  to  promote  every  admis- 
sion of  free  labour  that  can  be  desired  in  the 
colonies,  provided  only  that  the  labourers 
came  of  their  own  free  will.  I  have  again 
to  say  that  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
know  what  the  measures  for  procuring  a 
greater  amount  of  free  labour  into  the 
West  India  colonies,  short  of  an  encourage- 
ment  to  the  slave  trade,  are  to  be.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  great  difficulty  which  has 
been  found  to  exist  in  this  matter  is  that 
of  the  want  of  money,  which  the  Govern- 
ment now  propose  to  meet,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  want  of  sufficient  funds, 
there  is  no  obstacle  whatever  that  the  Le- 
gislature could  remove,  preventing  the 
colonists  froui  importing  any  amount  of 
labour  that  they  may  require.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  once  comes  to  the 
question  with  a  proposal  for  excluding  all 
slave-grown  sugar  altogether,  for  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  the  only  choice  that 
was  left  for  us  was  either  to  exclude  slave- 
grown  sugar,  or  to  adhere  to  the  system 
of  encouragement  to  slavery.  [Mr.  IIer- 
BiEs:  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.] 
1  beg  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon, 
but  I  certainly  understood  him  to  say  that 
we  must  choose  between  the  encourago- 
nt  of  slavery,  by  the  admission  of  slave- 
grown  sugar,  or  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Act  of  1844  by  excluding  slave-grown 
sugar  altogether  from  this  country.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  will  bo 
good  enough  to  explain  what  he  did  say,  I 
will  be  most  anxious  to  hear  him.  I  certainly 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
oxpress  himself  as  I  have  stated;  and  my 
uoble  Friend  on  my  left  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell), and  my  right  lion.  Friend  on  my  right 
(Mr.  Labouchcrc),  understood  him  as  I  did, 
and  they  cheered  him  at  the  time.  As  he 
has  not  taken  occasion  to  explain  what  he 
did  say,  I  have  only  to  repeat  my  regret 
that  I  have  misrepresented  him.  But  if 
we  are  to  exclude  slave-grown  sugar  from 
this  country,  as  I  understood  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  to  contend  for —  [^r.  Hbrrirhi 
I  never  said  a  word  about  positire  czelii« 
sion  of  slave-grown  sugar.]  I  am  obliged 
to  my  right  hon.  Friend  for  his  explanation. 
It  now  appears  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
exclude  entirely  slave-grown  sugar*  as  he 
would  admit  it  at  a  high  differential  duty; 
but  I  would  beg  to  remind  him  that  the 
Bill  of  1844  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  di- 
rectly admit  slave-grown  sugar.  The  Act 
of  1844  admitted  the  slave-grown  sugar  of 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States.  ["  Oh!  *'] 
Will  hoD.  Gentlemen  deny  that  the  Bill  of 
1844  admitted  the  slave-grown  sugar  of 
these  countries  at  the  same  rate  of  dntj  as 
the  free-labour  sugar  of  other  foreign  coim- 
tries?  and,  if  we  were  right  in  the  construe- 
tion  which  we  put  at  the  time  upon  other 
treaties,  it  admitted  Cubar  sugar  also. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  may  deny  that 
construction  of  the  treaty  if  they  please,  bat 
my  decided  impression  is  that  our  view  of 
the  question  at  the  time  was  right.  But  in 
1846  the  great  majority  of  the  House  affirm- 
ed  the  principle  of  the  admission  of  slare- 
grown  sugar.  The  principle  was  distinotlj 
affirmed  of  free  trade  in  sugar  as  well  as 
in  com;  and  the  only  point  that  then  re- 
mained for  consideration  was,  not  the  ulti- 
mate exclusion  of  slave-grown- sugar,  but 
the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  protCK^tian 
for  an  adequate  time,  in  order  to  enable 
the  colonists  to  introduce  a  sufliciencj  of 
free  labour,  so  as  ultimately  to  enable  them 
to  compete  with  the  slave-producing  eoun* 
tries.  And  it  was  then  asserted,  as  it  has 
been  to-night,  that  the  only  chance  which 
there  is  of  putting  down  slave  labour  is  bj 
the  superior  cheapness  of  free  labour.  But 
if  that  principle  be  admitted,  as  it  is,  bj 
West  Indian  interests  themselves,  it  would 
appear  that  we  are  now  to  retrograde  to 
an  extraordinary  extent,  for  even  the  prin- 
ciple that  was  contended  for  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  which  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  King's  Lynn  was  chairman,  was 
only  that  the  protection  was  to  be  eon- 
tin  ucd  for  a  further  period  of  six  years, 
that  being  thought  an  adequate  time  to 
allow  the  colonists  to  compete  with  slaTo- 
labour  countries.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  Barkly)  would 
not  go  even  that  length;  and  his  proposal 
was  for  a  duty  of  lOs.  for  two  years,  and 
then  a  falling  off  into  the  existing  scale  of 
duties.  But  everybody  that  I  know,  ex- 
cept the  right  hon.  Gentleman  alone,  con- 
templates that  at  some  period  or  other, 
some  say  after  six  years,  others  after  fire 
years,  and  others  after  two  years,  the  en- 
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tire  removal  of  the  differential  daty.  The 
question  is,  therefore,  unless  we  are  to  go 
back  from  the  decision  of  the  House  bj  a 
large  majority  in  1846,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  in  this  very  year,  for  what 
time  is  protection  to  be  given?  and  it  is 
not  a  question  for  the  prevention  of  slave- 
grown  sugar  altogether  from  being  im- 
ported into  this  country.  When  the  ques- 
tion comes  to  be  discussed  on  Monday 
night,  1  shall  be  prepared  to  show  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Government  is  a  bet- 
ter one  than  any  of  those  which  I  have 
mentioned;  but  at  the  same  time  I  was 
never  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that 
any  proposal  that  Government  might  make 
would  meet  with  any  great  favour  from 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  The 
hon.  Member  for '  Droitwich,  1  under- 
stand, intends  to  move  an  Amendment 
oa  Monday  night  to  carry  out  the  proposal 
of  the  Committee  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  differential  duty  for  six  years;  but  1  be- 
lieve the  views  entertained  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  be  supported  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  House.  1,  for  one, 
am  certainly  not  prepared  to  increase  the 
protection  given  to  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nies; but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  may 
be  desirable  to  give  them  the  confidence 
that  will  be  afforded  them  of  having  a 
longer  protection  than  they  would  have 
under  the  Act  of  1846;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  in  taking  that  course  we  would 
be  in  the  least  degree  departing  from  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  1846.  It  is  a 
transition  state  from  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  the  principle  of  free-trade,  and, 
as  I  have  always  held,  I  think  it  is  desira- 
ble, in  that  transition  state,  to  deal  deli- 
cately and  tenderly  with  the  protected  in- 
terests. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  he  could  have  obviated  the  evils  of 
the  Act  of  1846,  and  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  that  he  did  not  suggest  any  of  the 
measures  by  which  he  would  propose  to  do 
80.  I  put  off  the  decision  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  two  or  three  days  with  the  object 
of  receiving  suggestions;  but  the  advo- 
cates of  the  West  India  proprietors  said 
that  they  had  no  suggestions  to  offer.  My 
right  hon.  Friend,  however,  knows  that  I 
would  have  been  most  happy  to  hear  any 
propositions  that  might  be  put  forward.  I 
fully  admit  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  colo- 
nies to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  cul- 
tivation. I  further  believe  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  this  country  that  that  culti- 
vation should  be  maintained;  and  it  is  on 
that  paQoiple  that  the>  Government  pro- 


pose this  measure,  and  not  on  any  ffround 
of  altering  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
1846,  which  acknowledged  for  a  certsdn 
period  the  necessity  of  enabling  the  coIo*- 
nies  to  compete  with  slave  labour.  We  be- 
lieve that  materials  exist  in  this  measure 
for  enabling  the  colonists  to  compete  with 
slave  labour  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
admitted  that  slave  labour  can  be  met — by 
the  competition  of  free  labour;  and  to  that 
competition,  it  is  further  admitted,  the  colo- 
nies must  sooner  or  later  come.  I  have 
only  one  word  to  say  as  to  the  effect  ci 
this  measure  on  the  revenue.  Between 
the  proposal  for  maintaining  a  differential 
duty  of  20^.  on  foreign  sugar,  and  10«.  on 
colonial  sugar,  and  the  proposal  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  is  the  more  advantageous  to 
the  revenue.  The  proposal  of  ihe  Com- 
mittee, which  would  entail  a  loss  of  49.  a 
cwt.  on  colonial  sugar,  would  be  equiva- 
lent, supposing  that  the  consumption  of 
1847  were  to  continue,  to  a  loss  of 
960,000^.,  and  there  was  no  chance  of 
any  increase-  of  consumption  that  would 
make  up  such  a  deficiency.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  Committee,  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  attached  so  much  value,  the 
additional  importation  under  the  proposed 
change  would  not  be  less  than  20,000 
tons;  but  I  will  suppose  that  it  will  not 
exceed  15,000  tbns  ;  if  these  15,000  tons 
were  entirely  colonial  sugar,  the  loss  would 
be  45,000Z.  If  they  were  10,000  colonial 
and  5,000  foreign  sugar,  the  loss  would  be 
but  10,000Z« ;  and  if  the  consumption  hap- 
pened to  arrive  at  20,000  tons,  the  whole 
loss  would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the 
increased  consumption.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  I  need  calculate  on  any 
considerable  loss  to  the  revenue  by  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government.  As  I  said 
before,  the  proposal  of  the  Committee 
would  involve  a  deficiency  of  960,000?.; 
whereas  our  proposal,  taking  the  increase 
at  only  15,000  tons,  and  at  the  minimum 
rate  of  duty,  would  not  exceed  45,000i. 

Mr.  VILLIERS  said,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  conclusive  against  the 
measure,  that  nobody  seemed  to  agreed  in 
approbation  of  it.  It  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commit- 
tee, that  none  of  the  witnesses  agreed  as  to 
the  remedy  to  be  applied.  They  all  cer- 
tainly admitted  the  great  distress  under 
which  the  colonies  suffered,  but  they  could 
not  agree  in  any  remedy  by  which  that 
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fli3trc.=5  could  bo  met.  The  same  want  of!  Lord  G.  BEXTINCK  :  I  wonld  much 
iinaDimity  seemed  to  prevail  in  that  Hox:se.  I  rather  not  hare  to  address  the  Honae  on 
lie  was  sure  that  if  any  stranger  had  come  this  occasion;  but  as  the  West  Indim  maSi 
into  the  Ilousse  that  ni;rht,  and  had  heard  -  is  ready  to  go  out  to-morrow  night,  I  think 
the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  ^  it  necessary  to  remark  that  this  measure, 
for  Montrose,  knowing  at  the  same  time  the  '.  when  it  goes  forth  to  the  colonies,  will 
vigorous  manner  in  which  his  hon.  Friend  I  carry  dismay  and  despair  to  them,  while, 
had  always  advocated  the  principles  of  free  ,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  cause  regret  to  the 
trade,  he  would  have  been  astounded  at  >  minds  of  all  those  who  lament  to  see  the 
the  sentiments  to  which  his  hon.  Friend  progress  which  the  slave  trade  has  mads 
had  given  utterance.  The  result  to  which  I  within  the  last  two  years.  No  measwe 
a  stran^rer  would  arrive  wa?,  that  his  hon.  ,  like  that  proposed  by  the  nohle  Lord  op- 
Friend  had  been  blaming  the  Legislature, ,  posite  will  be  of  any  avail  whaterer  in 
in  the  first  place,  for  abolishing  slavery;  i  averting  the  ruin  of  the  British  cc^nies, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  for  having  adopted  I  and  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Britisli 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  For  his  own  !  possessions  in  India.  What  does  it  amonnt 
pan,  ho  could  never  understand  his  hon.    to  ?     In  amounts  to  this  :  that  as  regards 


Friend  on  the  subject  of  the  West  Indies: 
but  he  hud  no  doubt  his  hon.  Friend  would 
explain  his  views  more  fully  on  Monday 
next.  Though  there  was  much  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Committee,  there  was  one  point 
on  which  all  were  agreed,  that  the  colo- 
nists wanted  a  freer  access  to  labour  than 
they  now  enjoyed.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Stamford  had 
spoken  of  the  proposal  of  Government  as 
a  very  paltry  measure  to  remedy  this  evil; 
but  he  would  beg  to  remind  him  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bristol,  who  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee,  and  who  was 
a  witness  as  well  as  a  judge  in  the  matter, 
had  declared  that  it  was  not  so  much  a 
great  addition  of  labour  that  was  required 
in  the  colonies,  as  the  moral  results  of  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  negro  population 
that  the  colonists  could  procure  such  an 
additional  amount  of  labour  as  they  might 
find  necessary.  In  fact,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man thought  that  there  was  perhaps  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  labour  in  the  colonies 
already,  but  that  the  idea  existed  among 
the  negroes  that  they  could  command  their 
own  terms  from  the  ])roprietors;  and  he 
thought  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
let  them  see  that  they  would  not  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  but  that  facilities  would 
bo  given  by  the  Government  to  introduce 
additional  labour  into  the  colonies.  Now, 
if  this  view  were  correct,  the  present  mea- 
sure, though  it  could  not  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  scheme, 
was  one  in  the  right  direction;  and  though 
the  500,000?.  might  not  go  a  great  way, 
it  would  still  meet  the  views  of  the  pro- 
])riotors,  ami  hIiow  the  nogro  population 
that  a  ])(>\vcr  was  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  lU'oprietors  to  import  such 
additional  labour  as  they  might  require. 


the  finer  qualities  of  sugar,  the  position  of 
the  sugar  planters  is  to  be  mended  as  ro- 
gards  the  position  in  which  thej  stood  in 
the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Jalj,  1848, 
to  the  extent  of  Is.  a  hundred-weight; 
and,  as  regards  the  second  qnalitj  of 
sugar,  their  position  is  only  to  be  im- 
proved by  6^.  a  hundred-weight.  Sir, 
when  the  colonies  have  been  stmck  down 
under  the  6^.  protection  duty,  can  anj  one 
say  that  a  protecting  duty  of  7s.  on  the 
better  qualities  of  sugar,  and  of  5s*  Bd,  on 
the  second  quality  of  sugar,  is  to  resosci- 
tate  them,  or  even  to  prevent  them  from 
further  sinking  ?  Why,  as  far  as  such 
protection  goes,  it  is  madness  to  expect 
that  it  can  be  of  any  avail  in  ssTing 
the  British  planters  from  the  min  that 
has  fallen  upon  them.  I  come  next  to 
the  question  of  relief  which  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  to 
the  extent  of  500,000^.,  in  addition  to  the 
170,0O0Z.  that  has  been  already  adranced 
in  aid  of  immigration.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  lending  money  to  a  man  to  go  on 
with  a  losing  trade  ?  The  trade  has  been 
already  ruined.  It  was  ruined  under  the 
6s,  protection ;  and  can  it  be  rendered 
other  than  a  ruinous  trade  while  it  con- 
tinues in  no  better  position  than  that  nnder 
which  those  engaged  in  it  have  snccnmbed 
to  the  foreigner?  I  look,  then,  on  this 
measure  as  being  perfectly  futile.  As  I  said 
before,  I  regard  the  proposition  of  the  noUe 
Lord  as  calculated  to  car 
spair  to  the  British  colo 
that  I  rose  is  to  give  I 
and  if  the  mail  is  to  C*^ 
to-morrow  night,  I  wr 
tish  colonies  read  an 
with  which  the  spoe 
has  been  received.  « 
that    with   ijm 
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wbicb  the  Bentiments  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  tbe  Universitj  of  Oxford 
was  received ;  and  tbej  would  then  learn 
to  know  that  the  edict  of  the  British 
Miniater  is  not  the  edict  of  the  British 
people,  or  the  edict  of  the  British  Legis- 
uiture,  and  I  can  tell  them  also  that  it  is 
not  the  proposal  that  will  be  carried  out 
by  this  House.  As  I  understood  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  noble  Lord,  and  the 
comments  that  have  been  made  in  the 
different  speeches  that  have  been  delivered 
in  a  contrary  sense,  I  argue  that  the  ver- 
dict of  this  House,  on  Monday  next,  will 
be  that  the  British  colonies  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  perish. 

As  to  ^e   speech   of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying, 
that  after  having  heard  it,  I  believe  he 
mistook  his    trade,   and  that  he  should 
have  been  a   special  pleader  at  the  bar. 
When  he  took  up  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Herries), 
on   the  ground    that  the   Adt    of  1844 
lUlowed  slave-grown   sugar  to  come  into 
competition   on  the    same  terms   as    fo- 
reign free-grown  sugar,   I  think  that  it 
was    very   like    special    pleading.      The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  surely  must  know 
that  we  could  not  prohibit  the  sugar  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  Venezuela,  from 
entering  this  country  on  account  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  special  treaties;  but  as  a  proof 
of  the  pitiful  extent  to  which  this  right 
was  taken  advantage  of,  I  may  state,  that 
in  1845  there  were  3,867  tons  of  foreign 
sugar  consumed    in  this  country.      But 
how  much  of  this  was  slave-grown  sugar  ? 
Why,  just  three  tons  and  a  half.     True  it 
is,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  argument 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  have 
become  applicable — it  might  be  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  special  treaties  with  this 
country,    might    have    sent   their    slave- 
grown  sugar  here,  and  might  have  taken 
the  sugar  of   Cuba   and  the   Brazils  for 
their  own  consumption.      So    also  might 
Holland  have  taken  the  sugar  of  Brazil, 
_  and   of  the  foicign  West  Indian  posses- 
^siona,  auU  have  sent  her  Java  sugar  here; 
Vbut  ae  yet  that  trick  had  not  been  had  re- 
K^ciur»@  to;  and  \yhen  it  was  resorted  to,  it 
^prould   have   bct)n   time   enough   for   this 
^(fflUae,  and  for  the  Parliament  of  England, 
-^«ao aider  th       policy  and  see  if  they 
*  -Of  mmi  s        an  unfair  proceeding 
'^orvLMl,  ■   hon.    Friend    the 

'""  Bri  .  Philip  Miles)  re- 


ferred to  a  despatch  that  had  been  within 
the  last  few  days  printed  by  order  of 
this  House,  and  that  had  been  only  laid 
before  thid  House  on  the  9th  of  June.  It 
is  a  despatch  from  Sir  Charles  Grey,  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica;  and  my  hon.  Friend 
complained  of  the  length  of  time  that  was 
allowed  to  elapse  before  that  important  do- 
cument was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers. But  I  have  a  graver  charge  to 
make — a  charge  against  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
I  tell  the  House  that  that  despatch  was  re- 
ceived on  the  27th  of  March;  and  I  now 
ask,  why  was  it  held  back  from  the  Com- 
mittee till  their  sittings  were  brought  to 
an  end  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonics  came  before 
that  Committee  as  a  voluntary  witness, 
and  he  then  pretended  to  know  nothing 
of  any  important  despatch  having  been 
received  from  the  colony  of  Jamaica,  and 
yet  this  despatch  had  at  that  time  been 
nine  days  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

Sir,  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  trick  played 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Session.  The 
same  thing  was  done  in  February  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  when  on  the  Motion 
for  a  Committee  in  this  House,  and  on 
that  of  bringing  forward  the  whole  ques- 
tion for  consideration  in  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  documents  which  had 
been  a  month  in  the  hands  of  Government 
were  held  back  until  four  hours  after  the 
debate  was  over  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  holding  back  of  those  despatches  may 
have  prevented  and  shortened  debate  and 
discussion  at  the  moment,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  it  had  any  material 
effect  in  this  House,  because  the  Motion 
for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  acceded 
to  in  this  House.  But  how  different  is 
the  case  as  regards  the  withholding  of  a 
despatch  of  this  importance  from  the  Com- 
mittee ?  And  I  ask,  does  the  House  not 
believe— does  the  country  not  believe,  that 
if  a  despatch  received  from  Governor  Sir 
Charles  Grey  had  been  faid  before  the 
Committee,  containing  the  opinions  found 
in  this  despatch,  recommending  the  very 
remedy  finally  carried  by  a  narrow  majo- 
rity in  the  Committee,  that  such  a  despatch 
would  not  have  had  its  weight  in  deciding 
the  then  trembling  and  doubtful  result  to 
which  the  Committee  ultimately  came  ? 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  again  reading 
the  important  passage  in  this  despatch. 
Sir  Charles  Grey  writing  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1848,  says — 
'*  A  permanent  gazette  price  of  less  than  BOs,  the 
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cwi.  for  West  India  mascovado,  I  firmly  believe  will 
c.iu  V  the  irreater  portion  of  the  sugar  cultivation 
of  this  i^Ianil  to  bo  abandoned;  and  if  I  were  to 
be  eallt'd  upfin  for  a  recommendation  founded  upon 
the  mo;it  comprehensive  and  painstaking  review  of 
tlie  whole  subject  which  I  am  capable  of  making, 
it  would  be,  that  as  far  as  still  more  important 
State  affairs  will  permit,  the  duties  on  British 
muscovado  should  be  brought  towards  the  limit  of 
1'/.  per  pfjund,  and  those  on  foreign  to  2<i.,  liable 
to  special  relaxations  in  favour  of  such  foreign 
States  as  sliould  bind  themselves  by  treaty  to  give 
a  similar  measure  of  justice  to  their  labourers  as 
we  give  to  ours." 

Why,  Sir,  in  substance  that  was  the 
remedy  which  I  myself  had  first  the 
honour  to  propose  in  the  Committee.  It 
was  the  remedy  which,  in  a  different 
shape,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington)  proposed ; 
and  which,  in  a  still  more  reduced  form, 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Liver- 
pool (Sir  Thomas  Birch)  succeeded  in 
carrying.  But  think  you  not  that  if  the 
evidence  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  had 
been  laid  before  the  Committee — whilst  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  was  trembling 
in  the  balance — that  that  decision  would 


have  been  influenced  by  such  a  high  re- 
commendation ?      Do  you  not  think  the 
Committee    would    have    decided    by    a 
large    majority    in    favour    of    that    re- 
commendation ?      Now,  what  was  the  evi- 
dence of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  5th  of  April,  this  despatch 
of  Sir  Charles  Grey  having  been  received 
in  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  27th  of  March 
preceding  ?     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Goulburn),  asks  the  witness  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  we  have  no  accounts 
in  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  from 
Jamaica  of   the  character  of  those  from 
the  other  colonies  ?     The  answer  appears 
to  be — **  I  imagine  you  allude  to  the  blue 
book,  containing  the  general  accounts  from 
Jamaica;  but  those  are  despatches  of  a 
very  general  character."  But  that  was  not 
the  question  put  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge.      The  ques- 
tion put  by  Mr.  Goulboum  was — **  Can  you 
explain  the  reasons  why  we  have  no  ac- 
counts in  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament 
from  Jamaica  of  the  character  of  those 
from  the  other  colonies  ?"  Well,  Mr.  Goul- 
bourn  follows  up  that  question.     He  asks 
**  Is  there  no  account  of  the  state  of  that 
island  ?"    and  he  was  then  going  on  with 
his  examination,  but  the  examiner  is  cut 
bUort  by  the  witness,  who,  not  allowing 


the  questioner  to  finiflh  the  ■entence,  in- 
terrupts him,  saybg,  "  That  is  genenDj 
comprised  in  the  annual  report  called  the 
blue  book."    But  Mr.  Goulburn,  not  sa- 
tisfied, persists  and  asks,  *'  Does  not  the 
Governor  write  despatches  on  the  Bubjeei 
of  the  state  of  the  ishwd  besides  that  one 
particular  paper  in  the  course  of  the  yetr  ?" 
The  answer  of  Mr.  Hawes  is,  "  Yes,  cer- 
tainly; but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  deBpatch 
from  him  of  any  importance  whieh  hu 
been  withheld  from  this  Committee. "  Why, 
I  ask,  was  that  despatch  not  of  "  anj  im- 
portance?"    [Mr.  Hawes:    It  is  in  the 
blue  book,  and  it  was  not  rec^red  at  that 
time.]  Tes,  I  say  it  was  received,  hut  was 
I  never  laid  before  the  Committee.      ^Mr. 
Hawes  :  Is  it  in  the  book  ?]    Tea;  it  is  in 
the  book  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  9th 
of  June.  [Mr.  Hawes:  Will  the  noble  Lord 
state  when  he  moved  for  it  ?  let  him  look 
at  the  book  in  his  hand.]     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  trying  to  fence  with  me.     He 
asks  when  I  moved  for  it ;  I  tUnk  I  moTcd 
for  it  on  the  8th  of  May,  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  the  matter?     When  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  a  witness  before  the  Com- 
mittee, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge  asks 
another  question : — 

"  We  have  received,  he  says,  from  other  ookmiei 
very  considerable  details  as  to  the  state  nf  those 
colonies,  and  the  prospects  of  the  agrionltwrists ; 
but  from  Jamaica  I  can  find  nothing." 

What  says  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  reply? 

He  says— ^ 

'*  Until  very  recently  I  think  there  has  been  bo 
such  general  despatch  received;  a  deopateh  is 
now  printing  for  this  Committee,  and  I  oncfat  to 
add,  that  the  Governor  has  been  in  the  island  a 
very  short  time." 

He  says  there  is  a  despatch,  but  still  not  of 
the  nature  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man alludes,  and  adds — "  However,  irtiafc 
we  have  will  be  furnished."  That  was  on 
the  5th  of  April;  but  we  continued  uttingt 
and  came  to  no  vote  whatOTor  vniaX  ine 
22nd  of  May,  eight  weeks  after  JheanifJ 
of  that  despatch*  Was  Lord  Palmerst<:in 
so  long  in  producing  hiB  despatches  i 
No  ;  they  were  submitted  to  ua  before  we 
came  to  any  conclusion,  though  the 
were  of  conaiderablo  length*  and  wtire 
ceived,  not  on  the  27th  of  Ms^r 
but  so  l&to  as  the  1 0th  of  May  ;  tluit 
despatches  were  included  down  tu  ihr.  lOl 
of  May;  ia  not  *'" 
despatch  fro^^ 
back  ?  It  J 
portanceyi 
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make  against  the  hon.  Gentleman.  But 
it  is  all  in  perfect  keeping  with  what  was 
done  in  tl^e  earlier  part  of  the  Session. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  examining  the  hon. 
Gentleman  about  those  despatches  that 
were  withheld  until  February.  Those  de- 
spatches had  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  Janu- 
ary, but  were  not  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  until  the  4th  of  February.  Well, 
Sir,  what  does  the  hon.  Gentleman  say  in 
reference  to  them  ?    My  question  was — 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you  how  it  has  come  about  that 
those  despatches,  which  were  moved  for  on  the 
26th  of  November,  were  not  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  until,  I  think,  the  7th  of 
February!" 

He  says,  in  reply — 

"  All  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is  this,  that 
the  despatches  which  were  moved  for  were  pre- 
pared for  Parliament,  and  were  ready  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  ;  but  just  before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament fresh  despatches  of  very  great  importance 
came  to  us.  An  effort  was  made  to  print  them  in 
time  to  deliver  them  with  the  others,  but  a  delay 
arose  over  which  we  had  no  control,  and  that  was 
the  only  cause  of  their  being  delivered  a  day  but 
one  after  Parliament  met." 

But  those  despatches  are  marked  Paper 
62,  and  the  latest  despatch  that  arrived 
was  on  the  3rd  of  January,  an  entire  month 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  And 
Earl  Grey,  in  the  other  House,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  this  House,  held  lan- 
guage and  made  statements  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  either  of  them 
could  have  held  or  could  have  ventured  to 
make  if  the  House  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  despatches.  Altogether,  their  state- 
ments were  presented  the  day  after  the 
debate  was  over. 

Well,  then,  I  say  that  the  sugar-plant- 
ing interest  has  not  had  fair  play  in  this 
transaction,  and  that  it  has  not  been  in- 
tended that  it  should  have  fair  play. 
When  the  Committee  was  appointed,  and 
when  there  were  put  upon  that  Commit- 
tee, consisting  of  fifteen  Members,  but 
three  Members  who  had  voted  against 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1846,  no  question  could 
be  raised  as  to  the  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality of  that  Committee;  and  when  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
—who  I  believe  intended  wc  should  have 
[  fair  play— and  ao  I  must  also  say  of  the 
bright  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
^Boat-d  of  Trade,  and  of  all  tlie  M(  )ers 
&f  tli*s  Committee^ — for  neTer  men  wn  to- 
who  we  B^        -e  deter- 
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opinions  on  the  subject — ^but  I  say  I  don't 
think  when  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  requested  that  the  terms 
of  the  Motion  should  be  amended,  and 
that  the  Motion,  which  originally  stood 
merely  for  a  "  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  sugar  and 
coflfee  plantation  mterest  in  Her  Majesty's 
East  and  West  India  possessions  and  the 
Mauritius,  with  a  view  to  their  relief," 
should  have  this  addition,  which  at  the 
request  of  the  noble  Lord  was  made — "  to 
consider  whether  any  and  what  measures 
could  be  adopted  by  Parliament  for  their  re- 
lief " — the  report  of  the  Committee  should 
have  received  the  little  attention  which 
from  the  measures  proposed  to-night  it 
appears  to  have  gained  from  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  I  think,  after  that  long  inves- 
tigation, and  when  the  Committee  reported 
a  resolution  not  propounded  by  the  chair- 
man, or  by  any  Protectionist  Member  of 
the  Committee — but  a  resolution  proposed 
by  as  warm  a  friend  of  the  Government 
and  as  warm  a  free-trader  as  any  one  in 
this  House,  Sir  Thomas  Birch — the  report 
of  that  Committee  should  have  been  en- 
titled to  more  attention.  And  I  repeat 
again,  that  my  conviction  is,  that  instead 
of  the  narrow  majority  by  which  that 
resolution  was  carried,  if  that  despatch 
of  Sir  Charles  Grey  had  not  been  with- 
held at  the  critical  moment  for  fifty-six 
days,  the  report  of  the  Committee  would 
have  come  out  backed  by  the  influence  of 
a  very  considerable  majority.  It  was  to 
this  point,  as  to  the  requisite  amount  of 
differential  duty  necessary  to  save  the  colo- 
nies, that  for  three  months,  I  may  say 
morning,  evening,  and  night,  we  gave  our 
study;  and,  fortified  by  such  evidence  as 
that  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  without 
any  concert,  of  course,  with  us,  and  him- 
self a  free-trader,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
majority  in  that  Committee  would  have 
been  much  greater,  and  would  have  had 
proportionably  greater  influence  in  the 
country;  therefore,  I  have  a  right  to  prefer 
a  grave  charge  against  the  Colonial  Office 
for  keeping  back  that  important  despatch. 
I  shall  not  go  at  any  length  into  this  dis- 
cussion this  evening,  as  there  is  to  be  no 
result;  but  I  would  advise  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  not  to  trifle 
with  these  great  colonies.  I  tell  him  not 
to  peddle  or  huxter  for  one  shilling  or  for 
eighteen  pence  a  cwt.,  and  balance  that 
miserable  sum  with  the  loss  of  thess  great 
colonies.  Their  inhabitants  have  been  loyal 
to  you  in  the  worst  of  times.  Those  colo- 
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nics  bavo  never  wavered  in  their  allegiance 
and  loyalty;  but  tbeir  patience  may  bave  its 
limits;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say  to  the  noble 
Lord,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  "  that 
magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the 
truest  wisdom,  and  a  great  empire  and 
little  minds  go  ill  together." 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  he  felt  called  upon 
to  address  a  few  observations  to  the  House 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  which  had 
been  made  upon  him.  He  begged  leave  to 
state  that  no  despatch  of  any  importance 
had  been  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Committee.  If  any  delay  had  taken 
place  in  the  production  of  the  document 
which  had  been  referred  to,  he  would  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  would  ac- 
quaint the  noble  Lord  with  the  result. 
The  questions  put  to  him  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
had  reference  solely  to  what  was  technically 
called  the  blue  book;  so,  at  least,  he  un- 
derstood. That  blue  book  he  had  not  re- 
ceived to  the  present  hour,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  produce  it  before  the  Com- 
mittee. As  soon  as  the  noble  Lord  moved 
for  the  despatches,  they  were  put  into  the 
copyist's  hands  for  the  purpose  of  being 
printed;  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  delay 
took  place  in  laying  them  before  the  Com- 
mittee. With  respect  to  what  the  noble 
Lord  said  about  the  previous  papers,  there 
must,  he  apprehended,  be  some  mistake. 
It  was  a  question  of  dates,  and  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  speak  off-hand  to  it. 
He  begged  to  state  distinctly  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  to  withhold  information  from  the 
Committee;  and  further  he  believed  that 
such  a  flood  of  information  was  never  pour- 
ed into  a  Committee  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion. Upon  his  honour  ho  declared  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  withhold  informa- 
tion from  the  Committee,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  meet  with  some  degree  of  indig- 
nation the  unjust  imputation  which  tlie 
noble  Lord  had  thrown  upon  him.  He 
would  make  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  i 
take  another  opportunity  of  meeting  the  | 
noble  Lord  on  the  subject;  but  again  he 
must  declare  that  ho  had  no  intention  of : 
keeping  back  information,  in  order  to  in-  i 
fluence  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Does  the  hon.  Mem-  _ 
her  mean  to  say  that  the  despatch  of  Sir ; 
C.  Grey  was  presented  to  the  Committee,  i 
or  that  it  was  not  ?  That  is  the  question.     ! 

Mr.  ha  WES:  The  despatch  was  not' 
called  for  at  the  time. 

Lord  G.  BEXTINCK  :  Yes,  it  was. 


Mb.  HAWES  :  No.  The  noble  Lord 
will  pardon  me  for  contradicting  him 
with  the  greatest  possible  covrtesj;  but 
the  despatch  was  not  called  for,  and  mj 
evidence  shows  that  it  was  not.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  Bnbee- 
quently  moved  for  a  great  many  despatefaesp 
which  were  put  into  the  printer's  hands* 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware»  thej  were 
printed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  will  not  dispute 
the  hon.  Member's  right  to  speak  again 
upon  the  subject,  though  I  think  he  has 
not  bettered  his  position  by  his  interiocu- 
tory  observations.  The  hon.  Member  hdng 
a  witness  before  a  Committee,  was  ex- 
amined with  respect  to  certiun  infonnalion 
which  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  of  wluch  he  was 
the  organ;  the  hon.  Member  erades  the 
question,  and  chooses  to  conceive  that  it 
refers  to  some  routine  report. 

Mr.  HAWES  :  The  blue  book  was  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Exactly  so.  The 
hon.  Member  being  asked,  I  saj,  whether 
the  Government  was  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain important  information,  gave  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  HAWES :  I  said  that  we  had  re- 
ceived some  despatches. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Yes,  but  thej  were 
of  little  importance,  and  therefore  thej 
were  not  produced.  Of  coarse  you  had  re- 
ceived despatches.  We  know  rerj  well 
that  no  packet  arrives  without  hringtnz 
despatches  of  some  kind  from  jonr  cdioniid 
Governors,  but  the  inference  to  he  drawn 
from  your  answer  is  that  you  had  reeeired 
no  despatch  containing  information  of  anj 
importance.  Now,  the  question  is,  whether 
tbe  despatch  of  Sir  C.  Grey  contains  inform 
mation  which  is  likely  to  hare  influenced 
the  decision  of  the  Committee — ^whether  it 
would  not  have  been  an  essential  and  Tital 
element  of  the  decision  at  which  the  Com* 
mittee  arrived  ?  I  speak  only  from  me- 
mory, as  the  hon.  Member  does ;  hut  I. 
certainly  recollect  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge' 
asked  the  hon.  Member  in  this  House, 
whilst  the  Committee  was  sitting,  whether 
a  despatch  from  Governor  Sir  G,  Grej  had 
not  been  received  by  the  Goremment* 

Mr.  HAWES:  The  right  hon.  Memher 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  present, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  put  the  hon.  Mem«' 
her  right  upon  this  point.  It  is  true  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  addressed  Bereral' 
questions  to  me  from  to  time,  but  they 
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had  reference  to  what  is  technically  called 
the  hlue  hook,  which  contains  a  minute 
description  of  the  state  of  the  colonies,  and 
my  answer  was  that  the  hlue  hook  was  not 
in  our  possession. 

Mr.  GOULBURN:  The  hon.  Memher 
must  have  completely  misunderstood  the 
tenor  of  my  questions.  My  ohject  was  to 
ascertain  whether  any  information  had  heen 
received  from  Governor  Grey  which  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  distressed  state  of 
the  colony;  and  after  the  answers  which  I 
received  from  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  must 
confess  I  was  greatly  surprised  the  other 
day  at  seeing  in  the  papers  presented  to 
the  House  the  important  despatch  of  Sir 
0.  Grey,  recommending  a  plan  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  planters. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  I  was  speaking  from 
memory;  hut  the  hon.  Memher  thought 
proper  to  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Memher 
for  the  University  of  Camhridge,  whose 
answer  has  completely  confirmed  the  accu- 
racy of  my  recollection.  If  this  had  heen 
the  hon.  Member's  first  Session  in  the 
House,  what  he  has  just  done  would  not 
have  much  surprised  me  ;  hut  for  a  man  of 
ability  and  considerable  Parliamentary  ex- 
perience to  wish  the  House  to  believe  that 
a  practised  statesman,  and  a  gentleman  of 
great  official  aptitude  like  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Cam|)ridge  University,  would 
be  perpetually  asking  him  questions  about 
a  mere  routine  blue  book,  does,  I  confess, 
fill  me  with  admiration.  Could  the  hon. 
Member  suppose  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  so  green  a  man  as  to  ask  about 
a  blue  book  ?  I  well  remember  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  hon.  Member  about  this  mat- 
ter like  a  hungry  privateer  on  the  look- 
out after  a  Spanish  galleon.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  hon.  Member,  too,  upon  those 
occasions  always  betrayed  considerable 
anxiety;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
he  had  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men's questions  to  refer  merely  to  a  blue 
book,  he  would  have  been  much  more  at  his 
ease  than  he  seemed  to  be.  But  the  question 
is,  whether  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  is  just 
or  not  ?  Was  there  a. most  important  do- 
cument withheld  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Committee,  which,  if  produced,  would 
have  effected  a  considerable  change  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  ?  That  is  the 
question,  and  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
subject  within  the  last  few  minutes  en- 
tirely confirms  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord.     Doubtless  that  is  not  the  opinion 


of  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies ;  and  I  can  easily  conceive  that  after 
the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  University,  the  hon.  Member 
is  more  enamoured  of  his  opinion  than 
ever;  but  I  will  leave  him  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  settle  the  matter  between 
them.  I  have  no  wish  to  prolong  this  dis- 
cussion, which  was  not  to  have  been  a  dis- 
cussion. And  yet,  after  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
I  think  that,  as  the  packet  sails  to-morrow, 
the  proceedings  of  this  night  are,  as  far  as 
the  destinies  of  the  colonies  are  concerned, 
more  important  than  what  may  be  done  on 
Monday  next.  Why  should  there  be  any 
delay  ?  Why  should  48  or  24  hours  elapse 
before  we  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government  ?  As  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  there  is,  with  the  exception 
of  persons  immediately  connected  with  the 
Government,  but  one  opinion  entertained 
respecting  it,  namely,  that  it  is  at  once 
the  most  paltry  and  most  perilous  scheme 
ever  offered  to  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  paltry  because  it  can  do  no 
good — perilous  because  it  must  do  much 
harm.  The  Government  might  have  adopt- 
ed the  decision  of  the  Committee,  which 
was  given  on  the  Motion  of  one  of  their 
own  supporters,  whose  opinions  generally 
on  commercial  theories  they  deem  to  bo 
orthodox.  If  the  Government  had  taken 
that  course  it  would  have  been  in  their 
power  to  have  effected  the  salvation  of  the 
colonies.  It  was  also  open  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  given  an  honourable,  and  it 
may  be  a  just,  adhesion  to  the  law  of 
1846.  They  have  done  neither.  They 
have  "paltered  in  a  double  sense" — on 
the  one  hand  flirting  with  political  eco- 
nomy, and  on  the  other  conquetting  with 
protection.  If  the  object  of  the  Government 
were  to  conciliate  both  parties,  they  will 
certainly  fail  of  success.  I  will  leave  Min- 
isters to  settle  their  differences  with  econo- 
mists; but  as  the  West  India  packet  is  to 
sail  to-morrow,  I  think  it  desirable  that  it 
should  carry  the  intelligence  to  the  colo- 
nists, that  this  project  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  received  by  the 
House  with  the  apathy  which  Ministers 
counted  on;  and  that  not  only  by  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  but  also  b}'  the 
economists,  faithful  to  the  principles  they 
profess,  is  it  denounced  as  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
In  every  sense,  whether  we  look  to  the 
condition  of  the  colonies  or  of  this  country, 
the  proposition  of  the  Government  is  de- 
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void  of  all  statesmanlike  qualities.  What 
is  the  question  between  the  English  people 
and  the  colonies  ?  The  English  people, 
represented  by  the  Parliament  and  the 
Government,  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  sugar-growing  colonies  in  1834,  by 
which  we  engaged,  first,  to  give  them  a 
sum  of  money;  secondly,  to  secure  them 
the  use  of  their  labourers  for  a  certain 
term  of  years;  thirdly,  to  secure  them  dur- 
ing a  certain  time  the  immigration  of  new 
labourers;  fourthly,  to  secure  to  them  for 
a  period  the  enjoyment  of  a  market.  Of 
these  four  conditions,  England  has  violated 
and  outraged  three.  The  violation  of  the 
fourth  stipulation  by  the  law  of  1846,  is 
the  proceeding  which  has  been  most  fatal 
to  tlie  colonists.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  has  told  us  that 
he  still  adheres  to  the  principle  of  the  law 
of  1846.  I  want  to  know  what  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  1846  is  ?  The  noble 
Lord  has  not  told  us.  It  is  said  that  the 
Act  of  1846  is  a  law  to  secure  cheap  sugar 
to  the  people  of  England.  There  is  a  great 
complaint  of  taxation  at  present  amongst 
the  people.  Why  not  apply  a  sponge  to 
the  national  debt,  and  thus  reduce  taxa- 
tion ?  By  the  same  process  of  reasoning, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  same  high  tone 
of  morality,  you  might  arrive  at  a  fiscal 
result  just  as  successful  as  the  colonial  ca- 
tastrophe which  you  have  accomplished. 
Tliis  being  the  state  of  the  case — we  hav- 
ing violated  three  out  of  four  of  the  en- 
gagements into  which  we  entered  with 
the  colonists  —  the  noble  Lord  submits 
his  plan  to  the  House,  then  deprecates 
discussion,  tells  us  that  the  packet  is 
about  to  sail,  and  supposes  that  his  propo- 
sition is  to  pass  without  eliciting  any  ex- 
pression of  indignation,  unless  it  be  that 
drawn  from  an  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonics,  who  feels  himself  excessively  of- 
fended because  he  is  called  to  account  for 
not  having  produced  a  despatch  which  he 
ought  to  have  produced.  That  is  the  only 
spark  of  feeling  which  has  been  elicited 
to-night.  Not  the  least  feeling  is  mani- 
fested with  reference  to  a  question  which 
involves  nothing  less  than  the  existence  of 
the  colonists  and  the  outraged  honour  of 
the  English  people;  but  immense  indigna- 
tion is  shown  because  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment calls  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonics  to  account  for  not  having  pro- 
duced a  despatch.  I  want  the  question  to 
be  answered — why  has  not  England  fulfill- 
ed her  contract  with  the  West  Indians  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  Member  for 


Manchester  to  get  up  and  speak  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  his  Buffering  cooBtituents  of 
cheap  sugar.  No  doubt  uie  hon.  Membcir's 
constituents  are  suffering,  as  the  oolonista 
are  suffering,  and  both  from  the  same 
cause — ^vicious  legislation.  We  told  the 
hon.  Member  long  ago  that  this  would  be 
the  result  of  the  course  he  was  pnrsmng. 
The  hon.  Member  and  his  Mends  have  Tir- 
tually  had  the  goyemment  of  ihe  countiy 
in  their  hands  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years;  they  have  been  passing  laws  affeet- 
ing  the  most  important  commercial  inter- 
ests— ^laws  for  regulating  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colonies;  and  the  result  is,  that 
they  have  produced  in  every  quarter  an 
amount  of  distress  and  depression  never 
before  equalled.  When  the  colonists  com- 
plain that  they  are  ruined  by  your  yiolation 
of  the  contracts  into  which  you  entered 
with  them,  is  it  an  answer  to  say  that  you 
cannot  fulfil  your  engagements  because  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester's  constituents 
are  suffering  ?  Doubtless  both  parties  are 
suffering;  but  the  country  did  not  enter 
into  engagements  with  the  people  of  Man- 
chester, and  that  made  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Between  Bngland 
and  her  colonies  a  distinct  contract  is  re- 
gistered. Between  the  Parliament  and 
Manchester  there  is  no  other  bond  than 
some  fantastical  legislation  for  which  the 
hon.  Member  is  himself  responsible.  There 
is  one  consideration  which  must  liefer  be 
omitted  in  dealing  with  this  question.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  West  Indies  will 
perish.  When  I  boo  that  their  system  has 
endured  for  some  centuries — ^that  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  order  and  civilisation  has 
been  achieved — that  much  land  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  notwithstanding 
your  political  economy  and  your  perfidy — 
when  I  see  this,  I  find  it  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  these  islands  will  become  abso- 
lutely barren  and  desolate.  But  what  is 
the  prospect?  These  colonies  must  be 
supported  by  metropolitan  attthority;  they 
must  depend  upon  some  Power  which  wm. 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  develop  the  sources  of  weaMi 
which  they  possess,  ins  tend  of  aUowIng 
them  to  perish  from  the  faeo  of  the  eaftlL 
If  we  cannot  do  this  for  thpm>  thoy  will 
seek  for  a  transatlantic  Power  thai  will  do 
it.  I  ask  you  to  consider  what  offeet  i 
would  have  on  the  ompir« 
That  is  a  political  consu 
not  have  entered  into  tj 
who  are  looking  only  foi 
it  shows  that  the  wo 


hoy  win 
t  will  do     J 
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merely  by  commercial  principles,  and  that 
if  you  push  too  far  your  political  eco- 
nomy, an  element  may  arise  to  produce 
combinations  which  will  destroy  your  power, 
and  with  it  the  commercial  supremacy 
which  it  was  your  object  to  establish. 
What  are  you  doing  all  this  time  ?  Are 
you  securing  cheap  sugar,  which,  with  un- 
blushing front,  you  told  the  people  was 
your  chief  object?  I  remember,  when  the 
noble  Lord  the  Membet  for  King's  Lynn, 
opposed  the  pernicious  law  of  1846,  I  ven- 
tured to  say  that  before  two  years  the 
Government  would  have  to  change  it.  I 
said  then  the  history  of  the  country  was 
the  history  of  reaction;  and  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  got  up, 
and,  in  a  speech  full  of  Habeas  Corpus 
and  the  BiU  of  Rights,  ridiculed  this 
principle.  Why,  two  years  have  not 
passed,  and  we  have  the  noble  Lord  intro- 
ducing a  measure  of  reaction  at  this  mo- 
ment. We  have  him  cobbling  and  patch- 
ing up  his  famous  law,  which  he  carried  in 
deference  to  a  great  principle.  We  have 
him  desertmg  that  great  principle,  without 
instituting  in  its  place  any  other  principle 
of  power  sufficient  to  make  his  legislation 
eflfective.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  your 
legislation  ?  Why,  it  has  been  this,  as  1  told 
the  noble  Lord  over  and  over  again  it  would 
be,  that  you  who  are  anti-monopolists — ^you 
who  are  the  advocates  of  cheap  sugar — 
have  all  along  been  establishing  a  differen- 
tial duty  in  favour  of  Cuba  and  Brazil. 
Yes,  it  IS  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter, who,  speaking  as  if  the  greatness  of 
this  country  depended  upon  the  measure 
of  1846,  and  as  if  cheap  sugar  was  the 
only  consolation  left  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land for  all  the  legislative  blunders  that 
had  been  conamitted-— it  is  he  who  virtually 
tells  you  that  cheap  sugar  is  now  the  sole 
solace  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  this 
island.  It  is  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter, and  his  friends,  who  are  the  advocates 
of  a  differential  duty  in  favour  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil;  who  give  an  absolute  and  direct 
advantage,  by  legislation,  to  Cuba  and 
Brazil;  who  make  the  Ministers  (and  who 
bccanic  iliDisters  by  tbcir  dictation)  sketch 
out  a  new  scale  of  dutios*  by  which  to  add 
to  and  favour  the  tlifferendal  duties  that 
already  practically  exist;  it  is,  I  say,  the 
hon»  Mombcr  for  Manchester  and  his  friends 
irho  ^te  at  thii  ^  aoing  all  this,  and 

tch  mor«  thi  -for  they  will  even- 

"'-'•il^  vnlj  in  favour  of 

^^  ^1       hon.  Bardnet 

■  f  of  Oxford 


has  with  the  most  becoming  feeling  touched 
upon  the  moral  blot  of  this  case.  Sir,  in 
that  regard,  it  is  intolerable.  If  we  could 
throw  from  our  memories  all  that  haspass- 
ed  in  this  country;  if  there  were  no  House 
of  Commons,  if  there  were  no  Parliament, 
if,  unfortunately,  there  were  no  reporters 
— then,  indeed,  we  might  get  out  of  the 
scrape  in  which  we  are  now  involved.  But 
we  have  had  for  forty  years  public  meet- 
ings, for  forty  years  platform  orators,  and 
for  forty  years  Ministers  of  State  advocat- 
ing the  abolition  of  slavery.  These  are 
traditions  that  cannot  be  forgotten  by  the 
people — never  can  they  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  took  so  distinguished  a  part  in 
the  cause  of  emancipation — the  Society  of 
Friends.  Talk  to  me,  indeed,  about  the 
history  of  this  country  not  being  the  his- 
tory of  reaction !  When  I  see  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  be- 
come the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  importa- 
tion of  slave-grown  sugar — when  I  see 
that  hon.  Member  get  up  and  tell  us  that 
the  people  of  England  are  to  look  to  the 
market  which  can  supply  them  with  the 
cheapest  article,  and  are  not  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  that  article  has  been 
manufactured,  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  has  been  created — then  I  say,  that 
is  reaction  under  the  most  remarkable  and 
flagrant  [circumstances.  But  is  it  the  fact 
that  this  intelligence  is  to  go  forth  to  the 
colonists  to-morrow,  and  are  those  our 
suffering  fellow-subjects  to  suppose  that 
England  is  so  debased,  so  degraded,  so 
demoralised,  that  it  can  submit  to  such  le- 
gislation and  to  such  legislators  without  a 
struggle?  I  cannot  believe  it.  Let  not 
this  measure-— this  remedial  measure  of 
the  Minister — be  allowed  to  pass  with  ease 
and  sub  silentio.  Let  us  show  this  case 
in  all  its  hideous  features  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  They  may  be  suffering;  I 
don't  deny  it.  You  have  been  doing  all 
you  could  for  the  last  five  years  to  make 
them  suffer.  The  colonists  are  suffering 
also,  perhaps  more  severely  than  the  peo- 
ple of  England;  and,  though  I  more  im- 
mediately advocate  the  interests  of  the  co- 
lonists on  this  question,  yet  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  this  country;  but  I  repeat  it,  there 
is  this  difference  between  the  position  of 
the  colonists  and  the  working  people  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  that  you  have 
entered  into  a  specific  contract  with  the  co- 
lonists, but  you  have  not  done  so  with  the 
people  of  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire.  Let, 
then,  the  colonists  know  that  there  are  still 
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doabt  thAt  vhen  thej  wlio»  acemJuig  to 
the  hoo.  Member  for  Manehcster  aad 
hL«  friezKb,  are  the  moit  igfigihif,  ibe 
iD<j«t  energetic,  and  the  moit  ealni-niid- 
ed  persona  in  the  voiU,  hear  of  tidi 
proposition,  thej  vUl  begin  to 
what  ther  are  to  think  of  thia 


tiM  free  trado,  of  which  tho  meosuro  of 

JK40  wfiH  the  completing  act,  and  there 

nevnr  will  he  any  di»turhing  circumstances 

niont;  wo  hIiaU  always   enjoy  peace;  our 

priiicipl(!»  are  so  powerful  that  they  will 

ovc^rcorncj  all   obstacles.**     And  when  we 

iuHt  iniiiimt(!d  tlio  possible  occurrence  of 

rcniiiHtaiiccH   that    might  lead   to  war, 

I  told  UH  that  war  would  never  occur. 

now  you  have   war,  discontent,  and 

tiXv.v,     TIkto  exists,  also,  according  to 

r  own  confossion,  unparalleled  sulfer- 

on   tho  part  of  tlin  people  of  Eng- 

.;   and  tho  state   of   tho  colonics  by 

ir  legislation  is  so  intolerable  that  the 

vornniont  thomsolvos — they  who  intro- 

iuood  tho  Hill  of  1840 — have  within  the 

0  of  a  short  two  years  been  obliged 

CO  oring  forwanl  a  romodial  measure.     Is 

it  pORsildo  to  conceive  an  occurrence  of  a 

publio  nature  more  full  of  instruction,  or 

ono  calculated  to  produce  a  greater  im- 

pronsiou  on  tho  public  nund,  than  this  pro- 

pohition  of  tho  Minister  'i     I  have  not  the 

nUghtoNt  doubt  UH  to  thociVcct  which  it  will 

luivo,  as    fur  as    tho   people  of  England 

«ro  conoorncd;  —  1   have   not    tho  least 


ttK*  Af:  r.'/*,  ':».'.: A  u»  ih':  gro^«r**r**  of  ou: 
Wji'.  l^i'.rh  ^i^^rA'.ct  In  ih'i*  matter;  and  let 
tK':  pwfl'j  o»it  of  tr«i*  House  have  time  to 
think  ar«'i  pau.'if;  upon  these  fecrange  cir- 
curnitincc'^.  Th';y  hare  been  told  for  the 
Jaait  four  j'Ar%  that  ihej  were  upon  the  ere 

f/f  a  p^;rio'l  of  unparalleled  prosperity — .  mercial  system,  which 
f'rt:ry  Wtm  and  H'7(:rj  spindle  waa  to  be  in  ,  in  1846,  and  which  in  18iS  has  mmiJetdy 
full  a/itlvity,  and  evory  church  and  every  "  ' 
chftf^:'  waft  to  V;  full.  Have  these  visions 
r/f  proph'rcy  \thftu  fulfilled  ?  Xo;  but  then 
ftome  T<:ry  extraz/rdinary  circumstances 
hav/j  tjctiumA,  Ves,  everything  is  ac- 
iiunnUA  for.  Extraordinary  circumstances 
have  arrival  that  have  prevented  that  pros- 
psHty  which  was  foretold  and  promised 
both  for  England  and  the  colonies.  Why, 
that,  Sir,  was  the  whole  point  of  our  ar- 
gument. Wo  always  told  you,  that  you 
wenj  dr;a1ing  only  with  abstract  theories, 
and  that  when  you  brought  your  principles 
into  play  you  would  have  to  encounter 
niirnorous  obstm;les  which  you  did  not  an- 
ticipato,  and  to  struggle  with  difficulties 
which  you  did  not  foresee.  But  you  per- 
sevorod  and  passed  your  laws,  without  even 
making  an  att^^mpt  to  adapt  them  to  a 
hinglo  ca»o  of  exception.  But  you  say, 
tbcro  aro  extraordinary  circumstances  oc- 
curring in  the  world.  There  is  war. 
Hut    you    said,    there    never    would    be 


broken  down.  I  have  not  the  afaghtest 
doubt  that  these  things  will  prodnee  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  people  of  England; 
especially  when  those  other  circinnntanfyi 
occur  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Maa- 
chester  so  delightedly  alladed — when  we 
have  a  free-trade  price  of  com*  mud  when 
we  have  all  that  agricnltnral  diatress  wliieh 
the  hon.  Member  described  with  so  maek 
auction,  and  over  the  anticipation  of  wbidi 
he  gloated  with  so  much  feeling;  when  we 
have  that  agricnltnral  distreas  mud  those 
free-trade  prices — ^when  we  hsTOp  consen- 
taneous with  commercial  depression  and  eo- 
lonial  ruin,  a  total  want  of  business  through- 
out the  country — (for  all  this  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  that  state  of  wmr  which 
tho  hon.  Member  said  never  could  oocur) — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  then,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  people  of  this  conntrj  will 
awake  at  lost  to  a  conviction  of  the  hlim- 
ders  they  have  tolerated,  and  to  a  fioll  sense 
of  the  false  system  of  which  they  have  been 
war.      You  said,   "Pass  our  laws,   given  the  fond  supporters.     But,  after  all,  the 


people  of  tliis  country  have  great  resources; 
they  have  powerful  political  friends,  who 
by  their  talents  and  eloquence  are  able 
to  sustain  their  cause;  they  have  the  wis- 
dom of  Parliament  to  solace  them;,  but 
what  is  the  state  of  the  colonists?  You 
have  been  tampering  with  them  and  with 
their  interests  for  the  last  forty  years. 
You  have  been  passing  law  after  law  to 
break  their  spirit  and  destroy  theur  capital. 
They  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon — and 
even  when  the  packet  is  waiting  to  carry 
out  to  them  intelligence  from  this  country, 
a  proposition  under  these  circumstances  is 
brought  forward  by  the  Government,  which 
we  are  told  we  must  not  discuss,  and  that 
it  is  not  expected  that  we  should  now  gire 
an  opinion  upon  it.  I  shall  be  ready  here- 
after to  give  my  opinion  upon  it  most  on* 
questionably;  and,  although  I  do  not  anp- 
pose  it  will  carry  much  weight,  yet,  as  &r 
as  my  voice  and  the  influence  of  my  opinion 
extends,  I  wish  my  fellow-subjects  in  the 
colonies  to  have  at  least  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  I  delivered  my  protest  as 
indignant  as  ever  did  an  Under  SeoretMj 
of  State  against  a  measure,  brought  for* 
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ward,  I  believe,  under  circumstances  un- 
precedented in  this  country,  with  regard 
to  colonial  legislation,  miserably  feeble  in 
its  conception,  and  leading,  as  I  believe 
it  will  lead,  to  dreadful  disappointment  and 
unparalleled  failure. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  In  stating  to  the 
House  the  proposition  which  I  made  this 
evening,  I  ventured  to  ask  the  House  to  fol- 
low the  course  usual  in  cases  of  this  nature 
— that  of  waiting  to  another  day,  and  that 
only  after  two  days'  interval — before  they 
gave  an  opinion  upon  the  subject;  buthon. 
Gentlemen  have  not  adopted  that  course. 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down— each  has  made  his 
comment  with  regard  to  the  principle,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  general  purport  and 
effect  of  the  measure.  Now,  I  must  first 
take  notice  of  what  has  been  said  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down, 
because  I  think  he  has  shown  pretty  clearly 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  debate,  and  of 
the  decision  to  which  this  House  Is  to  come 
on  Monday.  He  says,  that  the  reaction 
which  he  prophesied  in  1846  has  come  to 
pass;  and  he  explained  that  reaction  by 
saying  that  the  new  commercial  principles 
received  their  completion  in  1846,  and 
now,  in  1848,  we  were  to  witness  their  en- 
tire overthrow.  He  foresaw  and  predicted 
that  the  corn  laws  would  be  re-enacted 
— that  new  duties  would  be  imposed — and 
that  all  those  commercial  principles  which 
have  received  the  sanction  of  this  House 
during  the  last  seven  years  are  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  decision  of  Parliament  in 
this  and  future  Sessions.  Now,  I  think 
the  House  may  see  from  this  what  are  the 
expectations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
with  what  views  he  will  receive  the  propo- 
sition made  by  the  Committee  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
was  chairman.  I  had  not  a  clear  under- 
standing, until  I  heard  the  speeches  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stamford  (Mr.  Herries),  what  their  object 
precisely  was.  I  had  supposed  that  they 
meant  that  there  was  to  be  a  10s.  differen- 
tial duty  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  then 
that  that  duty  was  to  expire,  and  the  duty 
on  colonial  and  foreign  sugar  should  be 
equal.  That  was  a  proposition  to  which 
I  should  have  objected  on  account  of  the 
burden  which  it  would  have  imposed  on  the 
consumer;  but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
not  have  been  very  different  in  principle 
from  the  measure  of  1846  itself.    It  would 


have  been  coming  to  an  equalisation  duty 
in  the  end.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  explained  that  his  object  is  to  restore 
protection  altogether;  to  make  the  intro- 
duction of  any  foreign  sugar  subject  to  such 
a  differential  duty  as  to  render  it  difficult 
for  the  people  of  this  country  to  consume 
it;  and  finally,  to  give  to  the  colonies  a 
permanent  protection  to  a  certain  amount. 
That  is  the  way,  we  are  told,  and  the  only 
way,  by  which  the  prosperity  of  the  colo- 
nies can  be  secured.  I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  learned  this,  because  it  shows  what 
will  be  the  measure  we  shall  have  to  dis- 
cuss, and  what  will  be  the  proposition  the 
House  will  have  to  decide  upon,  namely, 
the  proposition  of  the  Government  on  the 
one  hand,  having  in  view  the  maintaining 
of  the  Act  of  1846,  and  the  proposal  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  other 
side,  which  is,  that  there  should  be  a  per- 
manent differential  duty  of  10s.  per  cwt., 
thereby  laying  a  very  considerable  tax 
upon  the  people  of  this  country.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  expressed  his  great  indignation 
that  I  had  not  touched  upon  the  question 
of  slavery.  Why,  I  really  thought  that 
the  whole  of  my  speech  was  an  attempt  to 
show  that  the  measure  would  enable  the 
British  colonists,  with  their  free  labour,  to 
compete  with  the  sugar  of  slave  colonies 
belonging  to  other  countries.  If  I  did 
that — and  if  I  proposed  a  measure  which 
would  be  successful  in  attaining  that  ob- 
ject— I  thought  I  should  so  far  be  giving 
encouragement  to  the  growth  of  free- 
labour  sugar,  and  discouragement  to 
the  growth  of  slave-labour  sugar.  With 
respect  to  the  question  whether  the 
measure  was  sufficient  for  that  object,  that 
is  another  matter  altogether  ;  but  the  ob- 
ject I  had  in  view  was,  I  repeat,  to  en- 
courage free-labour  sugar,  and  discourage 
slave-labour  sugar.  No  person,  I  thiuK, 
could  doubt  this  who  heard  me.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  very  proposal,  as  I  at  first  un- 
derstood it,  that  was  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman — ^viz.,  the  imposition  of  a 
differential  duty  of  10s.  for  six  years,  would 
have  a  similar  object  in  view  to  that  pro- 
posed by  myself.  It  would  have  the  ob- 
ject of  enabling  the  British  colonists,  with 
a  sufficiency  of  free  labour,  to  supply  sugar 
cheaply,  and  thereby  compete  with  ad- 
vantage and  success  against  the  slave  colo- 
nies. But  I  must  confess — and  after  all 
I  have  heard,  I  almost  feel  humbled  in 
confessing  it — that  I  thought  there  were 
two  parties  whose  interest  I  was  to  keep  in 
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dimini^h<^  to  10*-.  and  that  foreign  frev 

lab<'/ar  isugar  should  be  din^.:ni=hod  to  I'A*., 

—     rh  tax  soarcclj  c-xcoels  one  pear.v  a 

-I  did  conceive  that  we  were  proviJ- 

welfare  and  benefit  of  that  other 

ay  whose  interest  we  were  bound  to 


tinued  for  more  than  two  years.  "I 
see/'  he  savs.  ••  if  the  penod  were  only 
two  vears.  the  competition  for  labour 
would  be  less  intense  than  if  it  were 
ten."  But  here  come  two  answers  veijr 
remarkable,  both  as  to  the  actual  &ct  and 
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as  to  what  Mr.  BarUj  anticipates, 
question  is  put— 

"  The  effect  of  giving  lOs.  protection  would  be 
to  give  you  a  better  price  for  your  sugar  ?  " 

The  answer  is — 

"  It  would  raise  the  price  of  sugar  4«.  a  owt. 
in  this  market." 

That  is  a  verj  clear  answer  as  to  the  po- 
sitive effect  of  giving  the  additional  duty. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  would  be  compen- 
sated by  such  an  increase  in  our  colonies 
that  the  price  would  in  fact  be  lower;  he 
admits  very  fairly  that  the  price  of  sugar 
would  be  increased  is.  a  cwt.;  and,  of 
course,  the  effect  of  giving  that  protection 
is  just  the  effect  of  having  a  tax  of  As,  a 
cwt.,  only  that  in  the  one  instance  it  goes 
to  the  proprietor,  and  in  the  other  it  is 
paid  into  the  Exchequer;  for  the  consumer 
the  effect  is  exactly  the  same.  The  next 
question  is — 

"  The  effect  of  giving  you  a  better  price  for 
your  sugar,  you  think,  would  be  that  the  labourers 
in  the  colonies  would  demand  an  increase  of  wages 
up  to  that  point  ?  " 

His  answer  is — 

**  Not  only  would  they  demand  it,  but  the  plan- 
ters themselves  would  be  disposed  to  give  it ;  the 
planters  are  not  free  agents  exactly,  they  are 
men  with  encumbrances,  which  they  have  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  diminishing  if  they  can,  there- 
fore their  groat  object  is  to  make  sugar  at  any 
cost ;  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  the  high  wages.  If  all  the  proprietors  had 
been  on  the  spot,  wages  would  not  have  been  so 
high.  But  if  the  protection  were  to  continue  for 
a  very  limited  period,  I  do  not  think  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  impeding  a  reduction  of  wages." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  clearly  was  of  opin- 
ion that  10s,  for  ten  years  would  very 
much  increase  the  wages,  and  so  the  pro- 
prietors would  not  in  effect  gain;  and  the 
reason  was,  that  they  are  not  their  own 
masters,  but  Would  be  forced  to  enter  into 
this  expensive  and,  to  them,  injurious  com- 
petition. I  should  have  thought,  then, 
when  the  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  10^. 
for  two  years  would  be  good,  but  for  ten 
years  would  be  very  injurious,  and  when  our 
proposition  is  a  protection  for  six  years, 
though  not  to  the  amount  of  10^.,  that  at 
least  he  would  not  have  met  such  a  propo- 
sition with  such  unmeasured  attack  and 
reproach.  But  the  question  which  the 
House  will  have  to  decide  is,  what  I  have 
stated  with  respect  to  this  proposition  of 
10s,  protecting  duty.  A  10^.  protecting 
duty,  as  I  conceive,  while  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  tax  on  the  people  of  this 
country,  would  lead,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
says,  to  those  very  high  and  extravagant 
wages;   and,  instead  of  putting  the  pro- 


prietors into  a  good  position,  in  the  end  the 
whole  of  what  would  otherwise  be  their  profit 
would  be  consumed  by  this  competition  for 
labour  and  the  very  high  wages  they  would 
give.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  10^. 
duty,  while  it  wotdd  not  be  a  real  benefit 
to  the  labourer,  would  be  injurious  to  that 
veiT  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  proposed, 
and  who  are  the  only  persons  that  it  is 
thought  would  profit  by  this  tax.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  has 
declared  likewise  against  the  proposition 
of  the  Government;  and,  as  I  unoerstand 
him,  he  is  not  content  with  suspending  the 
scale  of  protection  which  at  present  exists, 
but  he  would  propose  ftn  increase  of  pro- 
tection— a  higher  protection  than  now  ex- 
ists, for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  colonies. 
Now,  I  think,  among  other  objections  to 
such  a  scheme,  that  one  of  those  gentle- 
men to  whom  I  referred  in  my  opening 
statement  has  given  a  conclusive  reason 
against  such  a  propojsition,  I  allude  to  Mr. 
Innes,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  Protectionist. 
He  is  a  gentleman  who  has  formed  a  very 
good  judgment  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
opinion  in  this  country,  and  he  says  in  sub- 
stance— 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  protection  re- 
enacted  in  this  country,  because  I  think  the  colo- 
nists would  have  no  certainty  that  that  law  would 
not  be  changed  in  a  year  or  two  ;  there  would  be 
a  perpetual  struggle  and  perpetual  uncertainty — 
there  would  be  no  security  for  capital — it  would 
be  only  continuing  an  effort  on  the  one  part  to 
maintain  protection,  and  on  t^e  other  to  overthrow 
it,  which  is  most  injurious." 

I  think  that  opinion  perfectly  reasonable; 
and  my  belief  is,  that  if  this  House  should 
unfortunately  agree  to  raise  the  protection 
for  sugar — to  make  it  10s,  instead  of  that 
which  we  propose — the  effect  would  be  a 
renewed  struggle;  that  there  would  not  be 
that  successful  reaction  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  looks;  but 
that  all  those  who  have  been  for  free  trade 
in  corn — all  those  who  have  been  for  a 
diminution  of  import  duties — would  strug- 
gle again  for  a  diminution  of  this  duty — 
would  struggle  to  free  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  a  tax  which  would 
bo  found  so  onerous  to  them.  I  have  heard 
hon.  Gentlemen  say  to-night,  "  What  is  a 
penny  per  pound?"  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
G.  Bentinck)  says  he  proposes  a  reduction 
of  duty.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, naturally,  would  not  be  willing  to 
see  any  very  great  loss  of  revenue;  there 
would  be  upwards  of  900,000?.  of  revenue 
sacrificed.  If  the  noble  Lord  were  to  have 
a  105.  duty  on  colonial  sugar,  with  a  20s. 
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dot  J  on  foreign,  he  must  remember  that 
the  people,  not  baring  the  benefit  of  the 
10«.  dot  J — ^becaose  with  the  increased  con- 
Bomption  now  going  on  thej  would  hare  to 
paj  an  increased  price — the  consequence 
most  be  a  diminution  of  consumption,  and 
therefore  a  diminution  of  rerenue.  It  is 
all  rerj  well  to  say,  as  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses  before  this  Committee  would  saj, 
*'  What  a  great  consumption  jou  have 
had !  The  West  India  colonies — the  Brit- 
ish possessions — can  fullj  supply  that,  and 
you  may  as  well  take  it  from  them  only." 
But  they  entirely  forget  that  this  great  in- 
crease' of  consumption  has  been  owing  to 
the  diminution  of  price;  that  it  is  the  dim- 
inution of  price,  and  that  only,  which  has 
caused  the  great  increase  of  consumption. 
The  increase  of  consumption  has  been 
80,000  tons  in  the  course  of  three  years; 
but  if  you  were  to  say  you  would  re-estab- 
lish protection,  and  endeavour  to  make 
sugar  dear,  you  would  find  that  increased 
consumption  immediately  fall  off,  and  there 
would  be  a  turn  the  other  way,  and  a  dim- 
inution of  consumption.  It  is  wonderful 
how  sensitive  the  market  is  in  this  respect, 
and  how  a  small  increase  of  price  makes  a 
considerable  diminution  of  consumption; 
showing  that  to  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple it  is  a  consideration  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, not  of  a  penny,  but  a  halfpenny 
or  a  farthing,  in  an  article,  which  many  of 
them  are  not  able  to  afford.  I  have  felt 
obliged  to  make  these  remarks  by  the 
length  to  which  this  debate  has  extended. 
I  shall  be  ready  on  Monday  to  defend  the 
plan  which  we  have  proposed,  as  a  plan 
which,  giring,  as  I  think,  to  the  West  In- 
dia proprietor  greater  advantage  than  he 
has  now,  is  at  the  same  time  not  injurious 
to  the  revenue.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  such  a  plan  is  liable  to  be  called 
paltry  and  peddling,  and  of  no  value ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that,  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind,  it  would  not  be  wise 
in  us  to  go  either  to  one  extreme  or 
the  other.  I  should  think  an  immediate 
abolition  of  the  present  differential  duties 
as  unwise  a  measure  as  a  great  increase  of 
protection.  We  propose  that  the  differential 
duties  shall  altogether  cease  in  six  years, 
and  we  give  in  the  meantime  what  I  think 
is  a  reasonable  and  moderate  advantage  to 
the  West  Indies.  My  object  is,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  this  coun- 
try, may  have  justice  done  them  ;  that 
free  labour  may  be  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  slave  labour;  and,  believmg 
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that  it  will  be  so,  I  shall  with  confidence 
on  Monday  submit  these  propositioiia  to 
the  House. 

Ordered—"  That  the  House  on  Mondnj 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  the  Act  of  the  9tk 
and  lOth  Victoria." 

THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 
On  the   Motion  that  the    Speaker  do 
leave  the  chair,  for  the  House  to  rem^Te 
I  itself  into  Committee  on  the  Karigalion 
'  Laws, 

Mr.  HERRIES  expressed  a  hope  that 
:  the   Motion   would   not  be  pressed   that 
'  night.     Many  Gentlemen  wished  to  take 
j  part  in  the  debate,  and  several  were  ab- 
sent, not  expecting  it  on. 
After  some  conversation. 
The  House  divided :— Ayes  119;  Noes 
32:  Majority  87. 

Liat  of  ike  Ate». 


Adair,  H.  E. 

Adderiey,  G.  B. 

AglioDbr,  H.  A. 

Alcock,  T. 
i  Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
I  Armstrong,  R.  B. 

BeUew,  R.  M. 
;  Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
iBemaUR. 
I  Blewitt,  R.  J. 
i  Bowring,  Dr. 
\  Bojd,  J. 
i  Brotherton,  J. 
i  Bmce,  Lord  E. 
I  Boiler,  C. 
j  Bnnbarr,  E.  H. 
j  Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
I  Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 

Carcw,  W.  JEI.  P. 
'  Chaplin,  W.  J. 
i  Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Clifford,  H.  M. 

Cocks,  T.  S. 

Coortenaj,  Lord 

Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 

Derereux,  J.  T. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

Dundas,  Adm. 

East,  Sir  J.  B. 

Egerton,  Sir  P. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 

Evans,  J. 

Fordyce,  A.  D. 

Forster,  M. 

Fox,  W.  J. 

Freestnn,  Col. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 

Glyn,  G.  C. 

Goulbum,  right  hon.  H. 

Grace,  0.  D.  J. 

Granger,  T.  C. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  6. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 

Uanmer,  Sir  J. 

Hawes,  B. 


Hay,  Lord  J. 

Hayter,  W.  G- 

Headlam,  T.  E. 

Henry,  A. 

Hindley.  C. 

Hobhome,  T.  B. 

Hiiiiie,J. 

Keogn,  W. 

Kershaw,  J. 

King,  boo.  P.  J.  L. 

Labooehere,  rt.  boo.  H. 

Lewia,G.  C. 

LineolD,  Earl  of 

Loch,  J. 

Lashington,  C. 

MaenaghCen,  Sir  E. 

M«Gr«gQr,  J. 

Maher,  N.  V. 

Martin,  J. 

Martin,  S. 

Mathesoo,  Col. 

Maak,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Melgond,  Viaei. 

Milner,  W.  M.  E. 

Mitebell,  T.  A. 

Moflktt,  6. 

MonMU,W. 

Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 

Moriaoo,  Sir  W. 

Morris,  D. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of 

(^Bnen,  J. 

Paget,  Lord  A. 

Pearson,  C. 

Perfect,  R. 

Peto,S.  M. 

Philips,  Sir  G.  B. 

Pigott,F. 

Pinney,  W. 

Pogh.D. 

Raphael,  A. 

Reynolds,  J. 

Rkardo,  J.  L, 

Rieardo,  O. 

Romilly,  Sir  J. 
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Rassell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
RutberAird,  A. 
Seymer,  II.  K. 
Sejmour,  Sir  H. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
SheU,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Somerrille,  rt.hxi.SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J, 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  6. 
Sulliyan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 


Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  C. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Yilliers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyld,  J. 

TELLBBS. 

Tufnell,  H. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 


Lxzt  of  the  Noes. 


Arkwright,  G. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Benett,  J. 
Bentinok,  Lord  G. 
Broadky,  H. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Christy.  S. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jolliffe.  SirW.  G.  H. 
Lockhart,  W. 


Martin,  0.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Sandars,  G. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stuart,  J. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  F.  W.  C. 
Vyse,  H.  R.  H. 

TILLERS. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Henley,  J.  W. 


House  in  Committee. 

Resolutions  read. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  must  express  his 
regret  at  the  coarse  the  Government  had 
thought  fit  to  pursue  on  this  suhject.  It 
was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  this  was  a 
question  of  enormous  importance.  He 
(Mr.  Stuai*t)  considered  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  acted  most  improperly  in  trying 
to  force  on  the  discussion  of  this  suhject, 
and  hegged  to  move  that  the  Cliairman  do 
now  report  progress,  and  on  that  question 
he  would  divide. 

After  a  short  dehate, 

On  the  question  that  the  Chairman  do 
report  progress: — Ayes  48;  Noes  144: 
Majority  96. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Anstey,  T.  0. 
Archdall,  Capt. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baldook,  £.  H. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Broadley,  U. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Paries,  D.  A.  S. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dundas,  G. 


Edwards.  H. 
FUmer,  Sir  E. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
HUdyard,  R.  C. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 


Ingestre,  Visct. 
JoUiflfe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lockhart.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
MUes,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morgan,  0. 
Neeld,  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 


Sandars,  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  F.  W.  0. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 

TELLXB8. 

Stuart,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 


List  of  the  l^O^B. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and   Surrey 

Eari  of 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyd,  J. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buller,  C. 

Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cliflford,  H.  M. 
Cobden, R. 
Cooks,  T.  S. 
Coke,  hon.  £.  K. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebriogton,  Visct. 
EUiot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  J. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  6. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
HaUyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Ix)rd  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  £. 


Heneage,  E. 
Henry,  A. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
HoUond,  R. 
Howard,  hon.  C,  W.  6. 
Hume,  J. 
Jerris,  Sir  J. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Locke,  J. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Maher,  N.  V. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mihier,  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  £arl  of 
O'Brien,  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pinney,  W. 
Pugh,  D. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  IL 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Rutherfiird,  A. 
Scully,  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
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SaaetstL,  J. 

Sr^h.  n.  lion.  B.  T. 

SocarsaOp  H.  J. 

Scri*<'awf,  Sir  G. 
Scoan,  Ln«d  D. 
SoIliYaiL,  IL 
TaOwc,  C.  R.  IL 


Tonmshnd,  Cape 
Trciawnj,  J.  S. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyitte.  CoL 
Viriao,  J.  H. 
Want  H.  G. 
Watkios,  CoL 
Weatcnra,  hoa.  J. 
Wwthead,  J.  P. 
WiIjoa,M. 

Wood,  rt.  boo.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt. 


gtMge  wms 
its  deebioQ  would  depend 
of  an  eiperimeiil  wiueh  \ 
tried  on  one  of  the  lines. 
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toW 


c. 


.  hoo.  J.  S. 


Tufaell^H. 
HnULoDlM. 


TaliSjord,  Sen. 
Taoensd,  H.  W. 
T^tmenc,  R.  J. 
ThMnpaco,  CoL 
ThomeiT,  T. 
ToTmeley,  C. 
Townriey,  J. 

Some  farther  ^scns^ion  haring  ensoed, 
eHiefij  of  a  personal  and  party  d«eriptk>n, 
the  House  then  resumed,  aotd  the  t  hair- 
man  reported  progress. 

Committee  to  sit  again. 

Hooje  adjoomed  at  a  qoarter  past 
Twelre  o'clock. 


HOXTSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  June  19,  1848. 

Xnnmi.]  Pcblxc  Bruja.— 1*  Cannnoos  liiclfuie  BilL 
PBrmoys  PKOBrmx  Fnaa  tZie  ProbvtcrT  of  Stzaili- 
bogie,  tethe  Imraifwwf  of  thePwatSyitenflf  Gia»- 
tnf  Spirit  UBRBBS  n  ScocIsbii.^— 'Frani  IpsvicOy  std 
KiBf*!  Lfim.  fat  tbt  JLiap6aa  at  Mi  inn  for  Sappra- 
son  of  ScdncfioB  tuA  PP3>titiitifln^— Froni  R]pv»  cobbt* 
(Of  tZie State  of  tZieTanpikcTiwtsm  Eagkad 


bcrof  < 


DRAINAGE  WORKS  IK  IRELASD. 
Lord  FARXHAM,  hefan 
question  of  which  he  had  giren  i 
tire  to  the  discontinnanee  of  the  < 
works  in  the  eonnty  of  CaTsa,  and  the  < 
missal  of  the  labcMims  empioy«fl  i 
wished  to  make  a  few  prefUoiy  ] 
I  Their  Lordihips  were  aware  tint 
the  last  few  rears  Terr 
of  drainage  had  heen  set  ea  fixii  in  Ire- 
land. One  of  these  was  conseeled  with 
the  drainage  of  the  riTers  tribalaij  to  the 
Erne,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  TUa  i 
extended  nearly  thirty  miles  in  the  < 
of  CaTan,  and  had  giren 
3,500  persons.  It  was  striedj  of  a  i 
dactiTe  character.  It  was  a  graad  i 
object,  intended  to  connect  that  ] 
the  coontry  with  Bd£ut  to  the 
through  the  Ulster  canal; 
the  Shannon,  with  Limeri^  to  the  i 
and  calculated  to  drain  30,000  aoea  of 
land,  flooded,  on  the  aTerage,  daring  ei^M 
months  in  the  year.  He  regretted  to  itato 
that  on  Satorday,  the  10th  mat.,  the  Boaid 
te  the  Beds  ob«- ;  of  Works  issued  an  order,  thzo«^  their 

Tanccof  the  SeUMdh-fYom  Stirfiac  anda  gEeet  mm.  |  officers,  that  the  WOrks  upoa  BCfen  of  tile 

tributary  streams  should  he  stopped,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  upwards  of  2,000 
persons,  without  one  moment's  notice,  had 
been  dismissed  from  their  employaient. 
Lord  REDESDALE  asked  whether  it  j  He  was  unwilling  to  trespass  king  on  their 
was  the  intention  of  the  Railway  Commis- 1  Lordships'  attention,  hot  coold  not  areid 
sionera  to  oppose  the  introduction  into  any  i  makiug  one  or  two  remarks  on  this  most 
priyate  Bill  of  any  prorisions  for  altering  appalling  subject.  In  the  first  place,  he 
the  gauge  of  any  railway  authorised  to  be ;  must  obsenre  that  the  character  of  the 
constructed  by  any  Act  which  had  passed  works  on  which  these  poor 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Gauge  Act  in 
1846;  whether  they  proposed  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  in  the  present  Session  to  alter  and 
amend  the  Gauge  Act;  and  whether  any 
report  had  been  prepared  by  them  upon 
the  subject,  or  whether  they  intended  to 
recommend  that  the  consideration  of  the 

same  should  be  postponed  to  the  next  Ses- !  obstructions  in  rirers,  to  cut  canals  in  low 
sion  of  Parliament  ?  ^  lands,  which  at  other  seasons  of  the  jear 

Earl  GRA^YILLE  replied,  that  clauses  were  flooded.  But  the  most  importaat 
for  the  alteration  of  the  gauge  had  been  in<  feature  in  the  case,  and  that  which  inifaieed 
tro'duced  into  two  or  three  Bills  in  the  him  to  bring  the  matter  before  thor  Lovd- 
Uouse  of  Conmions,  which  it  was  the  in-  ships  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  waa  the 
tention  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  to '  circumstance  of  the  peculiar  time  at  wfaidi 
oppose ;  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  dismissal  of  so  large  a  nnmher  of  mea 
the  Commissioners  to  introduce  any  Bill  had  taken  place.  This  was  the  time  of 
this  Session  for  the  alteration  of  the  Gauge  the  year  when  eren,  under  ordinary  eir- 
Act ;  but  that  the  question  of  a  mixed .  cumstances  (and  when  they  were  Bot  raih* 


:  the  SfazriafB  (Scoctaad)  Bill, 
E  Bbthf  (Scoctand;  BilL 


THE  RAILWAY  GAUGE. 


gaged  was  highly  reprodnctife.  The  Ckn 
Temment,  by  laying  out  the  money  in  the 
first  instance,  woukl  hare  had  the  money 
repaid  to  them  by  instalments.  This  was, 
too,  the  best  time  of  the  year,  as  thoir 
Lordships  were  aware,  for  persons  employ- 
ed in  such  works.     They  had  to  remove 
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jected  to  the  destitution  and  distress  from 
-which  the  people  had  suffered  for  two  years, 
and  hy  which  they  had  been  overwhelmed), 
it  was  most  difficult  to  obtain  employment 
— namely,  between  the  sowing  season  and 
the  hanrest ;  the  time  between  April  and 
August.  For  labourers  or  small  farpiers 
it  ^ras  most  difficult  in  all  years,  but  now 
impossible,  to  obtain  livelihood  in  these 
months.  There  was,  however,  another 
circumstance  which  rendered  the  dismissal 
of  these  persons  at  the  present  moment  a 
most  cruel  act.  Their  Lordships  would 
scarcely  credit  him  when  he  stated,  that 
since  tne  12th  of  December  last  two  rates, 
one  of  5s.,  and  the  other  of  Ss,  id,,  had 
been  struck  in  the  poor-law  union  of  Ca- 
van;  making  altogether  a  poor-law  rating 
of  8«.  4d.  within  five  months  upon  a  most 
distressed  and  impoverished  district.  Now, 
if  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  alluded 
were  thrown  wholly  out  of  employment, 
where  were  they  to  look  for  a  subsistence  ? 
Landed  property  is  already  completely 
overwhelmed  with  the  operation  of  the 
present  poor-law  system;  and  he  would 
ask  how  a  third  rate  could  by  possibility 
be  enforced,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
men  thus  suddenly  and  cruelly  dismissed 
from  the  works,  and  for  the  support  of 
their  families?  In  all  years,  it  is  most 
difficult  for  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent 
during  the  spring  half  year;  but  at  the 
present  period  the  farmer  has  neither 
crops  nor  cattle  to  meet  this  demand,  and 
his  utter  inability  to  bear  the  superadded 
weight  of  increased  poor-rates  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all.  The  landed  proprietor  feels, 
too,  most  severely  the  unequal  pressure  of 
this  burthen;  which,  if  it  continues  un- 
checked, must  produce  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  his  diminishing  his  staff  of  labour, 
and  thus  tend  to  add  a  still  greater  accu- 
mulation to  the  mass  of  misery  to  which 
there  is  now  no  means  of  giving  adequate 
relief.  These  persons,  forming  so  large  a 
body,  being  thrown  out  of  employ,  they 
could  not  look  to  another  rate  being  made 
in  addition  to  the  two  rates  already  struck. 
But  he  much  feared  that,  impoverished  as 
the  country  was,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  or  humblest  classes,  it  would  be  ut- 
terly impossible  to  raise  even  the  rate 
which  had  been  last  made.  How  these 
men  were  to  subsist  he  could  not  tell. 
They  could  not  starve;  and  here,  perhaps, 
he  might  be  excused  if  he  told  their  Lord- 
ships what  was  the  character  of  these  men. 
They  had  invariably  conducted  themselves 
as  honest,  industrious,  and  peaceful  men — 


as  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish  always  do, 
when  they  have  got  employment,  and  are 
not  made  the  tools  of  designing  agitators. 
He  was  himself  constantly  resident  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  had  watehed  the 
conduct  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  em- 
ployment. They  had  carried  the  statement 
of  their  grievances  to  him,  thinking  that 
he  had  the  power — as  he  had  the  wish, 
certainly — to  restore  them  to  their  work. 
Six  hundred  of  these  unfortunate  but  de- 
serving men,  being  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number,  had  memorialised  himself  and  also 
other  landed  proprietors.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  he  would  read  the 
memorial  to  their  Lordships  : — 

"  They  were  supporting  families  to  the  amount 
of  2,500  persons;  tliat  they  were  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  drainage  works  being  stopped, 
thrown  idle,  and  their  families  left  in  a  state  of 
the  most  extreme  destitution,  there  being  no  la- 
bour doing  in  the  country,  and  they  being  denied 
relief  from  the  poor-law  guardians.  The  peti- 
tioners a)>pealed  to  the  engineer  under  whom  they 
worked  to  show  ■  that  they  were  ever  willing  to 
earn  support  for  their  families  at  i^ny  rate  of 
wages  he  gave  them,  and  that  while  employed 
they  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  peaceable 
manner,  not  minding  the  politics  that  were  talked 
of,  and  living  free  from  the  disturbances  that 
often  occurred  on  such  works.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  memorialists  begged  him  (Lord 
Famham)  and  the  other  gentry  of  the  place  to 
use  their  influence,  which  they  had  always  been 
ready  to  do  in  the  cause  of  charity,  to  have  the. 
drainage  works  continued  at  least  through  the 
next  three  months,  that  the  petitioners  might  be 
able  to  save  their  families  from  death  by  starva- 
tion, which  was  inevitable  if  some  employment 
was  not  afforded." 

To  this  memorial  a  statement  was  append- 
ed, signed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kihnore 
and  the  resident  magistrates  of  the  dis- 
trict, stating  that  "  the  sudden  dismissal 
of  so  many  persons  is  an  act  of  great  hard* 
ship,  and  will  necessarily  be  attended  with 
great  distress."  In  conclusion,  the  noble 
Lord  said,  he  had  every  confidence  that 
the  case  which  he  had  laid  before  their 
Lordships  would  meet  with  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  noble  Marquess  oppo- 
site, and  of  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  tho  Irish  Government,  and  he  knew  they 
would  do  all  they  could  to  raise  money  to 
continue  in  employment  the  full  number  of 
those  unfortunate  but  deserving  men.  He 
might  further  state,  that  during  the  whole 
time  these  men  had  been  employed  on  the 
public  works,  there  had  not  been  brought 
to  the  sessions  a  single  case  of  any  indivi- 
dual having  stolen  a  farthing's  worth  of 
property  of  any  description;  no  person  had 
committed  the  slightest  outrage,  no  mis- 
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Orders  are  iiraed  during  the  Session,  when  the 
Sense  of  Parliament  might  have  bedn  taken  upon 
the  Question." 

This  was  a  subject  which  affected  England 
as  much  as  it  did  Ireland;  and  he  would 
explain  to  their  Lordships  in  a  very  few 
words  the  case  he  was  about  to  submit  to 
them.  The  question  which  he  was  desired 
to  raise  was,  whether  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners had  or  had  not  exceeded  their 
authority.  In  every  poor-law  the  principle  < 
had  been  recognised  that  relief  given  to  a 
wife  was  relief  given  to  the  husband;  and 
that  relief  given  to  a  child  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  was  relief  given  to  the  father. 
When  the  last  Irish  Poor  Law  Bill  was  in 
the  other  House,  a  clause  was  inserted 
which  had  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  ex- 
tension of  relief  to  any  person  in  posses- 
sion of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land.  The  Bill  did  not  palpably  differ  from 
the  law  of  England,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  practice  under  the  law  in  Ireland 
was  more  in  favour  of  the  pauper  than  it 
was  in  the  former  country.  Taking,  then, 
the  two  provisions  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
to  which  he  had  referred  together,  it  was 
evident  that  the  giving  relief  to  the  wife 
or  child  of  a  person  who  held  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  was  prohibited. 
Now,  the  order  issued  by  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  in  the  circular  dated 
the  23rd  of  May,  entirely  set  aside  this 
provision  of  the  law,  as  completely  as  if  it 
had  been  repealed  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
because  it  said  that  cases  of  very  great 
privation  had  arisen,  *'  in  consequence  of 
the  head  of  the  family  refusing  to  give  up 
the  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  land  he 
held  *'  (the  occupation  being  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre) ;  and  proceeded  to  di- 
rect that  such  members  of  the  family  of  a 
person  holding  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  as  might  be  destitute,  might 
legally  be  relieved  in  the  workhouse  of 
the  union;  or  if  the  workhouse  were  full, 
the  guardians  might  relieve  them  out  of 
the  workhouse,  if  an  order  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  authorising  the  relief  of 
such  persons  out  of  the  workhouse,  under 
the  second  section  of  the  Act,  when  in 
operation  in  the  union  in  which  they  re- 
sided. The  effect  of  the  circular  would  be 
to  encourage  persons  not  to  give  up  the 
possession  of  their  land;  and  the  person  re- 
fusing to  do  so  would  have  a  direct  advan- 
tage over  him  who  gave  up  possession,  be- 
cause he  would  receive  relief  for  his  family 
under  the  circular,  which  wovld  be  claimed 
by  the  other  under  the  law.  This  assump- 
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tion  of  authority  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners should  be  terminated.     It  was  time 
that  some  understanding  should  be  come  to 
as  to  the  principle  to  be  observed;  and  if 
that  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  were 
right  let  it  be  declared  to  be  law  by  Parlia- 
ment; for  if  the  Commissioners  were  al- 
lowed to  set  aside  the  law,  there  would 
cease  to  be  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  maintaining  it. 
In  reference  to  the  relief  works,  it  would 
be  redollected  that  complaints  were  made 
that  parties  in  possession  of  land  were  per- 
mitted to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  it 
was  said  that  they  were  got  upon  the  relief 
works  by  the  interest  of  persons  wishing 
to  be  the  better  able  thereby  to    obtain 
their  rent  from  those  parties.     This  was 
put  a  stop  to,  and  direct  authority  was 
given  to  the  Government  officers  to  strike 
off  from  the  public  works  the  holders  of 
land.     How  then  could  be  reconciled  with 
that  course  of  proceedings  the  circular  of 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  which 
set  forth  that  parties  receiving  relief  might 
continue  in  possession  of  their  land  ?     In 
the  case  drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  circumstance  of  a  woman  who  perished 
from  want  was  mentioned.     The  law,  how** 
ever,  was  not  responsible  for  that.     It  was 
stated   in  the  case,   that-—"  inquiry  has 
been  made  by  the  inspector  of  the  union  in 
which  the  woman  died,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  this  statement;  and  he 
has  confirmed  it,  and  stated  at  the  same 
time  that  the  woman's  husband  and  her 
children  are  not  likely  long  to  survive  her, 
as  the  man  will  not  give  up  the  land  he 
holds."     The  defect  was  not  in  the  law, 
for  relief  was  open  to  these  parties,  but  it 
was  the  unnatural  husband  and  parent  that 
was  to  blame,  as  he  refused  to  do  that 
which  the  law  required  him  to  do  in  order 
to  get  relief.     With  regard  to  the  second 
circular  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
dated  June  8,  he  observed  that  that  claim- 
ed afresh  the  same  unlimited  power  of  set- 
ting aside  the  law;  and  if  this  enlarged 
system  of  relief  were  acquiesced  in,  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  really  destitute! 
would  be  exhausted  in  a  period  compara^ 
tively  short.  He  could  not  believe  that  these! 
circulars  had  been  issuedVith  the  knowledge 
of  the  official  members  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  Commission.     His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  could  hardly  havd 
been  cognisant  of  the  first  circular,  or  of 
the  awkward  and  inefficient  way  in  which' 
it  was  attempted  to  be  explained  by  thoi 
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full  J  bore  them  ont;  but  of  tbis  no  rational 
being  could  entertain  a  doubt  that,  vhe- 
ther  by  a  new  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  a 
new  order,  something  must  be  done  to  put 
an  end  to  a  gross  and  Vagrant  abuse,  which 
threatened  the  structure  of  society — at 
least  of  eoonomical  society.  It  was  into- 
lerable that  a  man,  say  with  50QL  a  year, 
should  refuse  to  ;naintain  his  family,  be- 
cause, if  a  man  with  any  means  whatever, 
were  able  to  refuse,  then  upon  principle  a 
man  of  the  largest  property  must  be  en- 
titled to  do  likewise.  As  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  law  which  had  been  brought 
under  their  notice,  he  must  be  permitted 
to  say  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  that 
their  Lordships  should  pronounce  any  (pin- 
ion whatever;  and  for  that  reason  he 
thought  that  they  would  scarcely  affirm 
ih^  first  resolution  proposed  by  his  noble 
Friend,  Still  he  was  glad  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  had  been  called  to  the 
subj^t;  and  it  was  most  satisfactory  to 
receive  an  assurance  from  his  noble  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Council  that  the 
Queen's  Government  felt  the  necessity  of 
making  a  change — at  least  of  making  some 
attempt  to  abate  such  an  evil.  Neverthe- 
less, he  saw  great  difficulty  in  framing  such 
an  order  as  would  fully  meet  the  case;  and 
he  feared  that  Ministers  must  come  to  Par- 
liament for  a  fresh  enactment,  in  which  he 
feared  also  that  there  must  be  a  great 
many  exceptions. 

The  DuKS  of  RICHMOND  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Government  were  to 
obtain  a  more  deliberate  opinion  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  received  from  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  on  the  construction  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  If  the  Irish  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor  General  were  right  in 
their  view  of  the  law,  then  he  would  advise 
the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  enact- 
ing, that  should  the  wives  or  children  of 
any  holder  of  land  accept  relief,  the  title  to 
the  land  should  thereby  be  forfeited.  If 
he  were  an  Irish  magistrate,  he  should 
punish  the  holders  of  such  land  with  the 
utmost  severity. 

Lord  EEDESDALE  said,  that  they 
were  bound  to  give  relief  to  all  starving 
persons;  but  he  doubted  that  the  mere 
possession  of  land  rendered  a  man  liable 
to  be  committed,  supposing  his  wife  and 
&mily  to  claim  relief. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  it  was  quite 
true  that  a  man's  refusing  to  maintain  his 
wife  and  family  formed  no  reason  why 
those  poor  people  should  be  allowed  to 
die;  provision  must  be  made  for  them. 


But  he  thought  the  circular  incautiously 
worded,  for  it  seemed  to  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  wives  and  children  of  buq)i 
persons  were  to  be  indiscriminately  relievr 
ed.  He  always  thought  that  the  Quarter- 
Acre  Clause  was  a  salutary  enactment; 
and  he  had  generally  disapproved  of  any- 
thing calculated  to  interfere  with  its  ope- 
ration. As  to  the  Motion  of  his  noble 
Friend,  it  had  at  least  produced  a  satisfac^ 
tory  discussion;  and,  that  end  having  been 
answered,  he  trusted  that  his  proposition 
might,  for  the  present,  be  advantageously 
suspended. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  consid- 
ered that  if  an  order  were  framed  to  meet 
the  case,  such  an  arrangement  would  super- 
sede any  modification  of  the  law.  It  was 
clear  that  a  man  who  was  in  possession  of 
land,  and  left  his  wife  and  family  charge- 
able to  the  union,  refusing  to  give  up  the 
land,  ought  to  be  made  punishable. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  it  appeared  thai 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  which 
existed  under  either  the  original  or  ^e 
present  interpretation  of  the  law.  Sup- 
posing a  person  in  possession  of  land  to 
be  so  poor  notwithstanding  as  to  be  unable 
to  support  his  wife  and  family,  the  refusal 
of  that  man  to  give  up  the  land  appeared 
to  him  (Lord  Beaumont)  as  equivalent  to 
refusing  to  support  his  wife  and  family, 
and  he  should  be  punished  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  man  in  England  who  refused 
to  work  to  support  his  wife.  If  this  could 
not  be  done  in  Ireland,  the  law  required 
immediate  alteration;  if  the  fault  was  in 
the  law,  the  law  should  be  amended.  But 
great  caution  should  be  used,  since,  what- 
ever course  was  pursued,  the  law  would  be 
liable  to  much  abuse.  He  believed  the 
noble  Marquess  was  in  possession  of  a  pa- 
per which,  when  laid  before  their  Lord- 
ships, would  show  that  there  were  many 
persons  in  the  receipt  of  workhouse  relief 
who  were  known  to  have  money  in  sav- 
ings-banks, invested  in  various  sums,  and 
in  other  people's  names;  in  some  oases  the 
sum  amounted  to  2002.  Yet  a  person 
really  in  possession  of  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  was  treated  as  one  of  the  destitute 
poor.  The  law,  must,  therefore,  be  madi 
as  stringent  as  possible. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  their  Lordships 
were  indebted  to  the  noble  Lord  for  bring- 
ing forward  this  important  subject;  but 
there  was  one  consideration  which  in* 
duced  him  to  suggest  to  the  noble  Lord 
not  to  persevere  in  pressbg  his  resolution. 
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dicious.  He  trusted  that  he  was  not  with- 
out some  justification  for  the  course  which 
he  had  adopted,  and  that  he  had  made  out 
a  case  to  the  House.  He  would  feel  it  his 
dutj»  after  the  statements  which  had  heen 
made,  to  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  hy  leave,  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  19,  1848. 

lliMirrss.]    Nsw  Mkmbkb  Sworn.  For  Chester  County 
(Northern  Divition),  George  Cornwall  Legh,  Esq. 

PI7BI.I0  Bills.    Airpottaf.— Imprisonment  for  Debt  (Ire- 
land). 

30  and  pMMd;— PuhUc  Health;   Appeals  on  CivU  Bills 
(Dublin). 

PBTmoHB  PRESiifTaD.  By  Mr.  Ord,  ftom  Dissenters  of 
Hanover  Square  Chapel,  Newcastle>upon-Tyne,  fbr  an 
Alteration  oT  the  Form  of  Oaths  taken  by  Members  of 
Parliament. — By  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley,  and  Dr.  Bowring, 
firom  an  Immense  Number  of  Places,  for  an  Extension 
of  the  Elective  Franchise.— By  Mr.  Bouverie,  and  other 
Hon.  Members,  from  several  Places,  for  Better  Observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Day.— By  Mr.  Ellice,  from  Straith- 
kinnesB.  and  its  Neighbourhood,  Fifeshire,  in  fiivour  of 
the  Places  of  Worship  Sites  (Scotland)  BUI.— By  Mr. 
Hume,  from  Inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  to 
Uke  the  Case  of  the  West  India  Colonies  into  Consider- 
ation.— By  Mr.  Cardwell,  from  Liverpool,  against  any 
Alteration  of  the  Sugar  Duties.— By  Sir  John  Pakington, 
from  Members  of  the  Mauritius  Association  in  London, 
for  Carrying  out  the  Recommendations  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Sugar  Duties.— By  Mr. 
Loch,  from  the  Town  Council  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of 
Kirkwall,  for  Inquiry  respecting  the  Crown  Lands  (Ork- 
ney).—By  Viscount  Adare,  from  the  Parish  of  Glyn- 
corrwg.  Glamorganshire,  against  the  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, Court  of  Rome,  Bill.— By  Mr.  G.  S.  Duff,  from 
Members  of  the  Parodiiai  Board  of  Elgin,  for  Alteration 
of,  and  by  Mr.  Duncan,  from  Dundee,  against,  the  Lu- 
natic Asylums  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Sir  George  Grey, 
from  Members  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England^ 
in  favour  of  Reform  in  the  Medical  Profession* — By  Mr. 
Trelawny,  from  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Tavistock 
Union,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  Mendi- 
cancy.—By  Captain  Berkeley,  fipom  Masters,  Mates,  and 
•  Seamen  employed  in  the  Merchant  Service,  in  the  Port 
of  London,  respecting  the  Merchants  Fimd  as  Alftctfaig 
1  Shipwrecked  in  the  Colonies. 


THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE  AND  THE  WEST 
INDIA  COMMITTEE. 
Mr.  ha  WES  had  to  make  a  very 
short  statement  to  the  House  in  conse- 
quence of  some  ohservations  which  had 
fallen  the  other  night  from  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn,  the  drift  of  which 
was  to  accuse  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department 
of  withholding  a  certain  despatch  from  the 
Governor  of  one  of  the  sugar  colonies. 
He  (Mr.  Hawes)  was  examined  before  the 
West  India  Committee,  he  thought,  on 
the  5th  of  May,  and  he  then  referred  to  a 
despatch  from  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
which  he  informed  the  Committee  would  be 
furnished.  The  noble  Lord  had  said  that 
this  despatch  bad  been  purposely  withheld. 


He  had,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to 
bring  down  the  original  despatch  in  hia 
hand,  with  the  minutes  upon  it  and  the 
dates,  to  which  he  should  refer — and  which 
would  show,  conclusively,  that  his  noble 
Friend's  intention  was  that  the  despatch 
should  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
Committee.  The  despatch  arrived  on  the 
27th  of  March.  On  the  27th  of  March  he 
could  state  that  it  reached  his  hands,  with 
a  minute  which  was  to  ^he  effect  that — 

**  This  is  a  copj  of  the  despatch  for  which  the 
Committee  on  West  India  distress  have  asked. 
We  had  a  copy  of  the  document  which  was  re- 
quired in  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  It 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Committee  to-day.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  send  instead  a  copy  of  this  de- 
spatch, which  is  important,  with  the  report  and 
evidence  which  we  have  got  now  for  the  first 
time  ?  There  are  two  copies.  And  so  it  is  de- 
sirable to  send  it  to-day." 

That  reached  his  hands  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  the  words — *'  I  agree 
with  you  that  this  despatch  ought  to  be 
given  at  the  same  time  with  the  report  and 
evidence  to  which  it  refers."  He  added, 
"  I  agree  ;'*  and  on  the  30th  of  March  his 
noble  Friend  made  a  minute  to  this  effect 
— *'  this  may  be  laid  before  the  Committee 
as  suggested."  As  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn  stated  that  the 
despatch  had  not  been  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee, he  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  inquiry  on  the  subject,  to  show  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Grey)  and  himself  that  it  should  be 
communicated.  He  was  told,  on  the  28th 
of  March,  that  the  enclosure  of  the  de- 
spatch containing  the  report  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica, 
had  been  sent  to  the  Committee.  The  de- 
spatch required  some  attention,  to  have  his 
noble  Friend's  intentions  carried  into  effect. 
When  it  was  Returned  to  the  department^ 
they  omitted  to  act  upon  his  instructions. 
It  must  be  said  in  their  defence  that  the 
mass  of  papers  and  pressure  of  business 
offered  some  apology  for  that  omission; 
but  what  he  was  most  anxious  to  state 
was,  that  here  was  a  most  decided  inten- 
tion manifested  on  the  part  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  and  himself  to  have 
that  despatch  communicated  to  the  Com- 
mittee. He  thought  that  the  House  would 
be  satisfied  that  he  had  set  that  point  at 
rest.  Allusion  had  been  made,  also»  to 
papers  moved  for,  before  the  House  had 
adjourned.  Those  papers  were  not  ready 
when  the  House  adjourned;  but  he  had 
laid  them  on  the  table  on  the  day  when 
the  House  met  again.    He  could  not  haye 
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M^rJn^W  f^  Lr::-   .rzf-^'lr  g^T^  -  ::i:v  of 

"i'.*  '.ZA'.-i  cf  ^•^'*:=*  Iniia  A^iir^.  L^  th^n 
'irXr^'K*'^*  *^*  '2^1at  that  m-st  tak*  r:ac^  i 
^^'■'^r.  :r:*s  cr:!*.*!.-'!?  iti:o'""L2r  '■'bat  wcTild  ; 
l^  •.h*:r  :a-.e —  i 

?,:h  JOH-V  PAKIXGTOX  rose  to  ap- ! 
p^  v>  th*  r'rKt  hor..  Gvr.:!^:nas  wheth-?r 
L^  wo'Id  " rr/j'r'rd  "s^ith  Li?  *tc:ernvr.t,  when  > 
}:e  *!r  J.  Pakir-r:':"  hi*i  a  r:-inlar  notice 
0.'  th*  ?a!i^T.  11';  ^sji  not  a"5rare,  when 
the  rrht  i-on.  G^rit'^jman  rrv-,  that  he  was 
goinr  to  icak^  a  =;>e'ych  on  tho  s^bjeet. 
and  6e  row  asko-i  hirn  :o  iillow  h:ni  Sir  J. 
Fakington)  to  move  L:*  A:*':-:-ndn}or.t. 

M2.  ELLICE  begzed  to  itate.  in  replv. 
that  bi?  part!Cti!ar  objoct  in  rising  wa«  to 

Ererent  the  Hon.  Gontloman  from  moTJE^ 
13  Amendmoiit.     It  was  of  essential  im- 
portance, before  thej  wore  called  upon  to 
rote  either  for  the  Motion  of  his  n^b^e 
^ncnd,  or  for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
ronet,  that  the  House  should  hare  some 
e:     ination  of  the  intentions  of  Her  3fa- 
j        's  Government  as  to  the  future  state 
"  ine  West  Indies.    The  question  alreadj 
been  too  much  narrowed.    He  was  not 
g  into  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
of  protection  or  the  amount  of  protec- 


*7:=.=htee-  If  die  hi- 
vtjtaAned  &afii 
aa4  ihie  eri. 
i'.ziz  tii^-  :^f;re  tie  C-:i=:ttee  worzld 
-aTr  'I'^rrZi  a=:?lT  =-25o5<==t  to  €m»e  «he 
y.z.zLz:-.':!  ct  the  eclorie?  ia  the  West  In- 
llrrs  ;■-  ziL=  c:i:itrr.  R=f : re  thej  passed 
:•;  "JL-i  Kc*olT:;i-:T:  or  wih-e  AmeDdmentp  he 
•r:*ie-i  -.he  H:-«e  to  l>:k  to  the  state  of 
:L::r=  :■=:';  re  ±ez:.  Sisce  the  Emaonpa- 
:::r.  Ac:  ha*!  passed,  and  c»MBpesisation 
r.ii  trrrn  zTsrted  ta^^r  h.  and  vhieh  had 
Ztt::  cj-sid-rre'i  in  iLa:  House  br  znanr 
Mrzibers  as  a  munificeni  boon  to  the  colo- 
nfr ?.  thcT  sho'ild  lock  to  the  great  want  of 
pr-viiiin  tia;  there  had  been  in  the  shape 
'■-f  o:her  measures  which  ahonld  hare  ac- 
c:=paii:vi  the  ^at  change  in  societj  ef- 
fectetl  bj  ;he  emancipation,  and  without 
i  which  measures  the  compensatioB  gmn 
w-j-Jd  rrr-ve  inadequate  for  the  losses  which 
:h^  colonists  would  sustsdn.  Compensa- 
rion  was  jnstlr  due  to  the  colonies  for  the 
lar^e  sacriSces  which  ther  would  be  er- 
p«:>sed  to  br  these  measures,  the  merits  of 
wb:?h  no  one  could  doubt.  But  then  thej 
niust  l'.x)k  to  the  degree  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  individuals  were  guarded,  in 
deaiinjT  with  the  principle  of  giving  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  losses  with 
which  thev  were  threatened.  Thej  niut 
also  look  t«)  the  course  of  events  whieh 
immediatelv  succeeded  to  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act.  Ererr  practical  suggestion 
which  had  been  then  most  stronglj  urged 
— cverv  course  which  had  been  most  relied 
upon  to  follow  out  that  great  measure  and 
give  it  success — ^had  been  unattended  to, 
and  the  colonies  were  denied  all  those  fur- 
ther plans  which  were  to  carry  the  change 
into  effect.  He  denied  that  the  colonies 
were  under  the  necessity  of  considering 
that  compensation  as  full,  for  they  were  in 
a  much  worse  situation  than  they  had  rea- 
son to  eipcct,  and  they  had  boMi  exposed 
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to  the  risk^  not  only  of  danger,  but  of  utter 
rain.  Look  to  the  transactions  which  oc- 
curred immediatelj  after  the  Emancipation 
Act.  Large  ^lams  of  money  were  sent  to 
the  Manritios,  and  ererj  encouragement 
was  giren  to  the  immigration  into  that 
place  of  lahonrers  from  India.  The  popu- 
lation had  thus  been  doubled  by  means 
whieh  were  withheld  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  amount -of  the  produce  in  that  colony 
had  been  doubled,  mueh  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  West  Indies,  and,  as  it  ulti- 
mately pfOYed,  much  to  the  injury  of  the 
Mauritius  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ficulties it  had  to  contend  with  as  regarded 
the  supply  of  capital.  Then,  in  1844  and 
1845»  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  adopted  the  system  of  admis- 
sion for  free-grown  foreign  sugar.  In  al- 
luding to  this  subject  he  wished  at  once  to 
state,  that  he  did  not  condemn  the  coarse 
taken  by  the  Goyernment  of  the  right  hon. 
Blironet,  or  of  that  pursued  by  his  noble 
Friend  and  his  Colleagues.  The  circum- 
stances which  occarl*ed  in  1844  and  1845, 
by  the  extent  and  increase  of  credit  which 
then  eiisted,  brought  to  this  country  such 
supplies  of  foreign  sugar,  that  there  was 
an  enormous  competition  with  that  which 
came  from  the  West  Indian  colonies.  Then 
followed  the  Bill  of  1846.  He  begged  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  did  not  complain  of 
slaye-grown  sugar  being  admitted  to  com- 
petition in  the  markets  of  this  country. 
The  Act  of  1844  admitted  free-grown  fo- 
reign sugar,  and  the  result  which  followed 
in  1846  was  a  necessary  result,  against 
which  no  Qoyemment  could  contend.  It 
was  obyiously  clear  that  the  deficiency  in 
other  countries  which  would  arise  from  fo- 
reign free  sugar  being  brought  from  thence 
to  supply  our  markets,  must  be  filled  up 
with  foreign  slaye  sugar,  and  therefore  .the 
operation  of  the  former  law  was  as  effectiye 
in  giying  an  impulse  to  slaye  sugar  as  if  it 
were  admitted  directly.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  House  must  recollect  that  con- 
siderable difficulties  arose  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  1844  with  regard  to 
trestles  with  some  foreign  countries.  The 
most  difficult  and  nice  questions  of  diplo- 
macy arose,  and  aboye  all  with  respect  to 
America,  the  slaye-grown  sugar  from  which 
ooontry  we  were  ultimately  obliged  to  ad- 
mil  Oft  the  same  footing  as  foreign  free 
sugar.  The  change,  therefore,  became 
ineyitable.  All  these  measures,^  howeyer, 
increased  the  difficulties  of  the  colonies, 
for  Ih0re  could  be  n9  doubt  as  to  the  dis- 
iMiNMd  and  rainoaa  condition  in  which  they 


were  placed.  It  had  appeared  before  thd 
Committee  that,  however  much  Gentlemen 
might  differ  as  to  the  propositions  which 
should  be  adopted,  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  distress  and 
ruin  in  these  colonies^  and  that  it  prevailed 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  unparalleled  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  what 
were  the  remedial  propositions  of  his  noble 
Friend  ?  As  to  the  proposed  alteration  in 
the  duty  on  sugar,  it  was  an  ingenious  hot 
small  device  to  escape  being  placed  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  that  was  in  either 
doing  nothing,  or  in  making  a  slight  alter- 
ation in  the  Act  of  1846.  He  did  not  ask 
for  protection,  but  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther they  might  not  at  once  lower  the  duty 
on  English  plantation  sugar  to  10«.  a  cwt. 
If  this  could  be  done,  on  the  same  charge 
as  the  amount  which  his  noble  Friend  pro- 
posed to  give  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  labour  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
— and  which  he  believed  was  the  most  im- 
politic purpose  to  which  the  public  funds 
could  be  applied — he  trusted  it  would  be 
done.  His  noble  Friend  might  say  he  only 
intended  to  lend  the  money  to  the  colonies, 
but  the  House  and  the  country  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  such  loans  were,  and  what 
chance  there  was  of  their  being  ever  re- 
paid. His  noble  Friend  never  could  lend 
500,000^  for  a  more  useless  or  imprac- 
ticable purpose.  Then,  with  reference 
to  the  further  intentions  of  his  noble 
Friend  With  regard  to  colonies.  Suppos- 
ing his  noble  Friend  succeeded  in  carrying 
his  resolutions,  and  his  plan  should  receive 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  did  he  con- 
sider in  what  spirit  it  would  be  received  in 
the  colonies,  which  all  recent  accounts  de- 
scribed to  be  in  the  greatest  state  of  dissa- 
tisfaction ?  The  question  involved  was  not 
merely  one  of  potection.  The  question 
was  as  to  whether  they  should  receive  some 
hope  of  the  adoption  of  propositions  calca-» 
lated  to  benefit  their  future  condition,  or 
whether  they  should  at  once  subject  them 
to  despair  by  merely  adopting  the  mea-^ 
sures  proposed,  and  by  which  also  they 
would  ensure  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  and  the  British  Legis-< 
lature  would  find  to  its  cost  that  the  dolo^ 
nial  legislature  would  not  vote  subsidies 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  estab^ 
lishments.  He  Would  then  ask  whethef 
such  a  small  reduction  of  duties  as  he  had 
suggested  in  West  Indian  produce  irould 
not  be  a  most  politic  measure.  Thfa 
struck  him  as  the  best  course  to  follow. 
He  had  however  chie%  risen  to  ask,  aft«r 
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7»=i:^  Tfu  lii^ji  :t:   zLea^TTr-s    :c  "Jl-*-  ::•:':  •i.-f    rxic-  zi-'^.     Til*  sasf  x  sr^fgi  tiomM.  zkc 
li:ri  ■    Hi-r  -r-i^.i  5-:»:l  &  rr-i^j  zjIt  ":•*    i^crr-iir-     H*  bfci  i«»e  iaa  d^  bbsb- 

'i*i  zu-Z-ii^'f^i    :t  TJi'^  jirr*l=li,TXT«*    li-^rr    TTL*  i-I. ''.^v  :  *ii»  «isirr*  itr  lie  ovfl  et- 

Mj.;'r*rf  :  "  liiiT-jl  Z  iz-.LTziL'^^z.  Ti-ic  -ilij    "11^  ;  jLrlil  arjtz'  y -^ip?r»  "•»»  2S-CMLtI-; 

-LDr    bj  T'::i:c     c   "Li-f    T'-Ttisei   ::tt3»=-ir-:*  Tirr:  ▼!*  1  :.>*•! '7.     I"ift  £s  soCMe  Fiiend 

■miji  ":»  r^r-  li^T'z. !    "^i^l:  ir  k*£«d  "vl*-  "r-tiipiTA  liirfs*  £2s&rr'S£  '•"icii  t^tmsammt  to  be 

■wijir^'^  iz-'irT  Kiil  :"j":izLi^-^Lii!"e*  ii«*  •>>  Tikii  J     If  1^  oc  hk.  v«<aid  ke  icil  the 

TttTLn^':.-  T-L*  T-rfT4i^*e'i  ::    ri*:-*-  if  h  f**  H:ci-r  i:-"*-  bt  rtfArs  ^az  e»  i.iMi   i^bi 

livuLr^i  1:  --r: '7 ■:■?-*  *.:»=r  fzrLai^  n-r-iszTi*  :f  ;z,*  mujIt  £&:<cj£  le  cunei  «b!     Did 

J.-jiai  iitt  TziLzT  ^ir'jTiZirr  .r  ib*  I  :":iij*4    s.-a:i  &  «!&:«  isls  ai*  frees  exfeetsdow  to 

liiftC  rjhii,  L?  fLT  !>?  b*  iT'-LJi  T»=fr:***>*,  tz.  *:•=■  isrfTei  frees  esauifziiaixB  anrt  hSLi 
xii5i:-TA*»Lrj  iirf-T.-:-*  Iff  1-?  zj'.'Z-'.i  Tr^i^i  TLr  t^'Dc  1*5*:': .jt  «»  ^e*  ibe  pffratar  eb- 
iLt  ^-fr'T-ictrr  :  jr  ibe  I  i-jr-tjrs,  1:.  il-*  ;.en  :£  ii*:  rrsss  xaeefXTe  k31  uyiii  A 
cixLT^i:  :■:  1-r  iLTz^  li-i^iiie:  i;  -rhlii-ii  ?:.r.=:ik-i  &r:«s::ia:e  lad  cei«.  aad  h  was 
irf:ir=.Lu:iL  fric  il*:  C  i' — ~ruiT.  Tiec*  r-Messi^rr  liti  a  lirre  aam&er  ef  iilijw  ■ 
"w-i^,  ;.»■-.'- r^.  Lu-.iiis::  >:— •  i:  iriJii.  ii*  fjjy  -"Agisir*;^  f^HcJa  Ke  iwiieiiTefd, 
-¥-i*.ij*-i :-.  Li'-rffn.  i  7  ii •:*-':■-  ■•■t*  t-h*  tt*  :;.r  lies*  pKC«r  Aod  i-o  «o  Wfcro  tkeai 
t»--irt?  z-aTI'  ly  "Uj*  I'l'—  l£-:-=::«:r  fiir  Ii."r*^-  tz^nszkz.Hr  iz»L  ac  ftii^MmeBthr  tbe  BMMt 
irfAr  liL*  Ziullji:  Lr  11  ▼^ii^ii-i-T  il*  !!:•:..  irrfirr  *£fcir«,  Lac  if  iik»  vscAdbodT  w 
•jrei^j'jiziAt:.  iLr.  Hj.v«  vo^i  i-ic  j-rroD?*  iM  jl-:t«  tt-  iL*  frees  ei^ialiiieBS  of  ^ 
i.a3i*e  fie?:iLi::be=  -r-JLJiri  Lti  "re^z.  ri'^^zffi  c:i.£2rC'*riKi:c:  a:  li*  ecikiBQal  people  veold 
fraxL  iij*  j-.'^i-nvr  :c  I'£^'-:rfcr£ :  EL*  L ■:»!:.  ri:tir£>  f*£l-  Sudi  were  fae  q^Brrioeit 
Jrkfiii  sisji  b^  cT'tJi  !.•:•:  lier.  "r«n  ibf  y  -rriei;  ii*  irisi>«  w  pm  to  Hi  BoUe  Frieed 
TL-arrx -wLii  "x:i.rl  liif-  kus^er?  :•:  ib*  ii:«Vji  >;f :«rf- u»f7  rrx^sitted  fiinl>«r,  Tliex«eM» 
LkT.  li*  Se;r*itrr  fc»r  ibe  CoiccLJes  ci-LJd  br  t:»:'t  AdruruLre  <c  tbe  Moooa  ef  lui 
ua'  i»t  fLTi-riei.  TL'i*  irt«  zsz-z  k  T-rrjKrT  ucbje  Frjeai  x3is  ike  Speeker  skoaM 
Mi?T-t!r:  LiiE  '.-rnkiTjT  lii*  •>:T>e'L:L'£^:  r:»i  Jei^c  ibe  ciikir,  -^as  i}ibs  ifaej  miglit  ob- 
ur-j-j.;  I  ^  ::;  f:r  l1  li'*  ::_::tr!nLt3:ii  vrj:!:  tiizz  scone  fcrtbcr  infonsukn  to  fieode  tiie 
V  L?  Lr-JL'.-L  ::'r  vt*  hir-i^tfr  :l  li*  hfc:.'i*  of  al  Hoiis^-  &s  u-  the  fumrf  prospectt  of  tiiew 
f-uii'iT-L-d  v;iiil*''^i*T  Iijii-f.  Ii;  ill*  :^>  c*:«J:«r.i*s-  Ee  obwt^  to  liie  gmt  of 
ii^Lj  X  I'tTii^ri^k-Tl'-:  C;«:zi  of  pjlirjoc  iLe  »"vX'.'»J?..  c-reai  fiippoEmg  ike  Weei  In- 
jiibtb.  u>d  t-'lWl  Ltd  t-'ra.r^e  c>f  ibe  crj^-  dues  -vci^d  lake  i::  but  ke  did  BOi  kcUeve 
ciinzr*-  (C  iL-i  fuiid?  cf  ibe  ruicitT.  fijc-iied  ibfT  iroiiid:  km  if  iker  £d,  ke  kdeved 
It  i>  ii-iLjf  Friirui  £.1  ibt  biA^i  cif  iLv  C :-  ibe  adoipcxm  of  ike  plea  wcnid  ke  tbe  nost 
iDiiJkl  l-fu^  re  *  r£*-a::i-ir*  of  '25  per  c^n:  iicTKilitic  cours*  wkick  csonld  kejpnipoeed 
JL  ibi  sfc-LTir*  (c  sJl  j.^VJ?  C'5i«T*  IT  lua  foT  ibc  bcae£i  of  the  eokfiuee.  Wket  wei 
etuoLT .  TiiC-T  si&:€fd  iL&t  ibe  rednraoL  of  ;be  suie  of  ike  West  Iinfiee  bov  ?  A 
iiieir  ntfiui*  Lad  i»&:':i  su:-n  &«  t^:<  d-:7ir:ro  px'jkX  maioriiT  of  ike  j^uters  ked  keee 
iheiL.  o:  ib«:  7»''^er  of  jifcjnxu:  tb<-  i&ie>  n-:^  piscod  csder  ike  most  vnfortBaeie  drew 
cesfifc?7  It'  defrftT  tbe  cbbrre  of  ibf  krre  staooes.  end  iker  bed  ekeadoned  •Iten- 
cujouiki  esUkblisbiDent  iberc.  He  uDaer-  \  iber  ikc  cuhiraiJoD  of  tkdr  piupeiijf.  Oa 
siood  bis  uobie  Fn^ud  Ear'.  Gny  bad  re-  ;  three  essau^  enliira^oa  ked  toteSy  eeeeed, 
fnaed  lo  Lsies  if<  this  recncsr.  and  tbe  coxk  \  and  ibe  same  stase  of  tkiage  woidd  foUev 
eeqne&ee  vas.  ib&i  tbe  L£-rij>laTGrc  of  ibo  on  a  ^r^eai  manr  more  pilantatinina,  if  proper 
eokiLT  refiisc-d  l2  sET>>'iii^.  This  vouJd  \»t  i  sieiif  wore  not  ta!kc!n  to  aTeil  the  tbreet* 
tke  ctr*  iL  all  OMT  "^Vf^:  Iii:litr.  ColttTiit-s.  lued  evil.  If  tbej  deah  witk  foeeaigkt 
Wkat  was  tbe  cuhi-  of  Jamaica  :  From  ',  and  prodejief..  ikey  imi^bt  peeciTe  tkeee 
irkaz  snnnce  did  tbe  supplier  comr.  wLirh  i  properties  still  under  cnhhratMBt  by  proper 
Isketaxestobcpaidinikai  ccJcmjr  |arraD£rcme&i£  for  edjnilMig  the 
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and  supply  of  labour.  If  all  imperial  le- 
gislation was  to  be  confined  to  these  mea- 
sures, the  result  would  be  that  after 
having  excited  expectations,  thej  had 
only  proposed  that  which  would  lead  to 
despair.  He  repeated,  if  they  even  now 
acted  with  prudence  and  wisdom,  those 
of  the  colonists  ivho  still  cultivated 
their  property  might  not  be  involved  in 
the  common  ruin  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  other  owners  of  property  in  the  colo- 
nies. He  did  not  disguise  the  circumstance 
that  his  hopes  did  not  go  beyond  this ;  for 
the  great  proportion  of  the  properties 
in  the  West  Indian  colonies  had  been  irre- 
trievably ruined.  He  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend;  and  there  was  one  passage  in  it 
which  he  had  heard  with  great  pain, 
namely,  that  part  of  it  in  which  his 
noble  Friend  adveried  to  the  extravagance 
of  the  West  Indian  planters.  He  was  sorry 
that  his  noble  Friend  should  have  been  in- 
fluenced and  been  led  away  by  such  an 
opinion,  coming  as  it  evidently  did  from 
the  Colonial  Office ;  a  department  of  the 
Government  which  always  affected  to  un- 
derstand the  interests  of  the  colonies  bet- 
ter than  the  colonists  could  do  themselves. 
For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  he  had 
ceased  to  have  any  interest  in  the  colonies. 
The  property  which  he  had  held  in  those 
colonies  he  had  let  to  persons  who  were 
formerly  his  agents,  and  he  now  received 
from  them  an  amount  of  rent  equivalent  to 
the  salaries  which  he  formerly  paid  them 
as  his  agents.  He  did  so  because  he  knew 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  care  of  pro- 
perty in  the  West  Indies  to  persons  who 
resided  on  it ;  indeed  without  this  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  cultivate  it.  But  what 
was  the  case  with  those  persons  to  whom 
he  had  alluded?  Notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  miserable  charge  they  had 
to  pay,  these  persons  were  almost  ruined; 
and  after  having  expended  all  the  savings 
they  had  made  from  their  hard-gained 
earnings,  were  now  amongst  those  who 
applied  to  the  Government  and  the  Legis- 
lature for  such  small  aid  as  would  save 
them  from  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin. 
Such  a  reflection  as  had  been  made  on 
the  alleged  extravagance  of  the  West 
Indian  planters,  was,  as  regarded  these 
poor  people,  an  observation  as  unjust  as  it 
was  ungenerous.  He  hoped  he  should  hear 
no  more  of  such  reflections.  As  far  as  he 
had  read  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G. 
Bentinck),  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 


was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such  a 
charge;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  shown  the 
greatest  pains  was  taken  in  economising  la- 
bour, and  every  means  was  resorted  to  to 
get  an  increased  amount  of  produce;  but 
still,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  all  im- 
provements, the  greatest  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  keeping  estates  in  cultiva- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  price  of  the  pro- 
duce being  insufficient.  The  evidence  also 
showed  that  the  planters  had  been  obliged 
to  part  with  their  improved  machines  and 
engines  to  persons  in  the  Havana,  that 
being  the  only  chance  of  getting  any  return 
for  them.  There  was  another  circumstance 
to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  noble  Friend.  Allusions  had  often 
been  made  to  the  white  population  in  our 
colonies,  and  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies.  When  allusion  was  thus 
made  to  Cuba  and  our  colonies,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen were  apt  to  forget  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  cases.  It  might  make 
comparatively  little  difference  between  a 
man  living  in  Spain  or  in  Cuba.  The 
Spaniard  lived  under  a  burning  sun  in  one 
place  as  well  as  the  other;  but  the  circum- 
stance of  an  Englishman  going  to  a  tropi- 
cal country  was  different ;  and  the  only 
inducement  which  could  lead  him  to  a 
West  Indian  colony  was  the  hope  of  getting 
a  return  for  his  capital  and  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  industry.  They  had  also  been 
told  that  the  number  of  the  white  popula- 
tion was  reduced  to  a  miserable  proportion 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  our  colonies, 
and  did  not  amount  to  above  seven  or  eight 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  coloured 
population.  When  even  those  who  re- 
mained saw  the  ruin  of  the  capitalists  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  sugar  m  those 
colonies,  it  would  drive  more  and  more  of 
them  away.  Ho  would  then  ask  his  noble 
Friend,  whether  it  was  wise,  by  measures 
of  this  description,  to  throw  despair  into 
the  minds  of  the  whole  white  population  of 
the  colonies,  if  he  wished  to  maintain  Uie 
social  condition  of  the  people  there?  These 
were  some  of  the  important  considerations 
which  had  induced  him  to  interfere.  He 
did  not  say  that  he  should  not  vote  for  the 
Resolutions,  nor  did  he  say  that  he  should 
vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet ;  all  he  wished  was  to  ask  his  noble 
Friend  whether  he  intended  to  shut  out  all 
hope  from  the  colonists  ?  If  he  heard  no 
declaration  from  his  noble  Friend  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
propose  other  and  more  extensive  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  colonies,  he  could  not 
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it  Uif  fiu:ci«?     5e  VLS  sATifii*!.  zz  s-r-zii*-  :"jt  i»^:'7-^  ••:   o:.  liTniiij^  for 

iViTr  3:LCL  3>:ir*  *r:f!i:*r^<- -ri^  i,:^  j;of  n   tie   f-iiL.cJst.     Hii  sc«iiJe  FiieM   jro- 

^rra*  rfwen  i:   .-^rr  c:'j:r.}«^  Vn  i  «."ior:  I'^fi   "s'rsfc':   &    rnxT   far   ioxiXtirTsttgB    t£ 

laufr  ▼:•£)£  iuL,Ti«  :t«v«--  zhi  THJiRii-r  :c*  ."'.•...'>.'".  iiic«i:Ji  k  iL^ie  «■  tike  f^oioKSes; 

iJK*sf  iDi'jkSiz'es  Ez»£  ii'ijj'  T'-r-t'^k"*  5i«irn!-  szii  ft:  li*  kl2zi^  ziasib  lie  aid  lAai  ^is  sohle 

i3fiL    As;*Lbf-  sr :;-;•.":  :■:  rri-As  :r:T»:'rjzi«*  7ri€^i  "i*  SwrrtaTT  ic  ib*  Cmbbbi  kaA 

¥-L*  "CjiJcr  li'f  {•.■•T^SertTj.-::  :*' -"iif  Ei-tf^-  i-:'-   j.jt  Ibc  Tza»*  -m   ermater  ia»e  rcnia- 

▼ni  ^*!CTprT  T.  ▼lif*.  b-:   iiz-z*Lz-L  ::   r  ^=^  t-.c*  c«r  nj**f  -•iJii  ▼«?*  -st-  r:*^n  Itfcs  i»- 

ri«  5z:c»:n  :r  Li?  z^'Jiin  JrH'z^ii — n  n-iir:  r-^iDi-riic  x  rif*t  ii^x.-  ttxa  A£iem  ino 

:»K  rf-Teil  :c  ii«   ii*^^-':c  ^liirt^     "SVl*.  -if  ;.:.j:<u-:-*_     E:^  'innr  "ii«»   >  ■■  li  ifas 

br^f  "Tfc.  i.»  3>;i*:'"jf   Jrjrui  i-tlt^    :•:  -br  :.";Lr  ':•*  &?'-*Tfc  r  Tit   £!:aradsu  wzusM  be 

sbi-niji  Tb*  rTL-TrrK-:"!    ..:  j-^irr    :•*  kZiLr-  In-r-^i-'Tr"-:  ▼:itjfi  rr^t«- iMiLsf  tfcfjr^Bir 
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c6nld  not  get  back  to  the  times  of  the  right 
hon.  GenUeman  opposite,  in  1844,  or  to 
the  times  of  Lord  Goderich,  in  1824.  They 
had  now  made  np  their  minds  to  the  sys- 
tem of  credit  under  which  no  value,  or  an 
exaggerated  value,  Was  given  to  commodi- 
ties. They  must  now  he  content  with  the 
low  prices  to  which  everything  was  likely 
to  fall^  and,  as  well  as  they  could,  recon- 
cile themselves  to  high  taxes.  This  was  a 
particular  crisis  In  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try, at  which  he  should  think  that  it  would 
he  both  wise  and  consistent  in  the  character 
of  a  reasonable  Government  to  hold  out  a 
little  assistance  to  the  West  India  colonies, 
with  a  view  of  enabling  them  to  tide  over 
their  present  difficulties,  and  to  arrive  at  a 
better  state  of  things.  He  should  think 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view/)f  the  condition  of  those 
colonies,  and  to  have  dealt  with  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  would,  if  not  restore 
them  to  their  former  prosperity,  at  all 
events  prevent  the  failure  of  that  great  ex- 
periment they  had  made  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery — a  measure  to  carry  out  which 
they  had  made  great  sacrifices,  and  had 
required  great  sacrifices  to  be  made  by 
others.  He  entreated  the  noble  Lord,  be- 
fore he  proceeded  with  the  resolutions  be- 
fore the  House,  to  explain  whether  the  pro- 
positions he  had  already  made  were  the 
only  measures  he  had  in  contemplation  for 
the  reUef  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
West  Indies  were  involved,  or  for  the  go- 
vernment and  expenses  of  those  colonies, 
commensurate  with  the  reduced  circum- 
stances under  which  they  laboured. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  more  regular  course  to  have 
been  taken  would  have  been  that  the 
House  should  have  gone  into  Committee, 
and  there  to  have  heard  such  explanations 
and  defence  of  the  resolutions  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  as  we  should 
have  been  prepared  to  offer.  The  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  however,  has  not  thought 
fit  to  allow  that  course  to  be  taken;  but 
has  given  notice  of  a  resolution  as  an 
amendtnent  on  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  chair.  That  being  the  course 
taken  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  course  the  Government  can 
pursue  is,  to  hear  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  then  to  enter  upon  a  de- 
fence of  the  course  of  policy  we  propose  to 
adopt.  What  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr,  ElHce)  asks  us  to  do  is,  to  enter  into 
a  disenssion  and  general  explanation  of  our 
views  now,  before  the  hon.  Baronet  shall 


make  his  Motion.  But  that  is  a  course 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt.  I  am 
the  less  inclined  to  adopt  that  course,  be- 
cause my  right  hon.  Friend — while  he  de- 
clared at  the  commencement  of  his  speech 
that  he  blamed  no  one — while  he  threw  out 
objections  to  every  course  that  has  been 
proposed,  and,  I  should  aay^  to  every 
course  that  can  be  proposed — does  not 
seem,  with  all  his  sagacity,  knowledge^ 
and  experience  upon  the  subject,  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  which 
he  feels  ought  to  be  pursued.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  seems  to  think  that  we  should 
not  propose  the  course  of  giving  any  more 
protection,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
pursued  the  course  of  advancing  money  to 
assist  the  immigration  of  labourers  into 
the  West  Indies.  Now,  it  does  appear  to 
me,  not  only  from  all  we  know  ourselves^ 
but  from  all  the  evidence  and  suggestions 
laid  before  us  by  others,  that  one  of  these 
courses,  or  both,  are  desirable— that  either 
we  ought  to  give  them  a  longer  term  of  pro- 
tective duties,  to  enable  the  planters  of  the 
West  Indies  to  make  preparations  for  compe- 
tition, or  that  we  ought  to  give  them  greater 
facilities  for  the  introduction  of  labourers^ 
thereby  reducing  the  rate  of  wages;  that 
one  or  both  of  these  courses  was  necessary 
to  remedy  the  distress  which  I  regret  to 
think  exists  in  these  colonies.  But  my 
right  hon.  Friend  says  it  would  be  better 
to  give  them  600,0001,  in  the  shape  of 
diminished  duties  on  their  produce.  But 
supposing  we  were  to  guarantee  this 
500,0002.,  and  look  upon  it  as  wholly  lost 
to  this  country,  the  interest  of  that  sum  at 
4  per  cent  would  be  20,0002.,  and  the  re* 
duction  of  duties  that  would  give  that 
amount  would  not  be  much  more  than  what 
is  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet;  fot  no 
one.  supposes  that  the  reduction  of  the  pre- 
sent duty  from  14s.  to  10«.  would  produce 
a  reduction  of  revenue  of  much  less  than 
20,0002.  I  do  not  mean  to  follow  my 
right  hon.  Friend  into  his  various  ob* 
jections,  because  it  would  be,  in  fact^ 
to  enter  into  the  whole  debate  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  proposes  to  raise; 
but  let  me  say,  that  with  regard  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  he  seems  to 
me  to  have  made  a  change  in  it,  which, 
if  his  Motion  bo  supported  by  the  House, 
will  place  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  Par« 
liament,  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation* 
As  the  Motion  stood  on  Friday  nighty  it 
was  a  very  intelligible  proposition — it  was 
to  give  an  increase  of  the  protection,  which 
is  now  68.,  and  to  make  it  10#«;  and  that 
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groes  into  Trinidad  who  may  have  been 
there  a  year,  and  is  a  roale  of  fnll  age,  to 
have  a  vote,  I  think  the  representative 
chosen  by  those  persons  will  not  tend  to 
assist  Lord  Harris  in  his  government  of 
Trinidad,  and  that  it  would  introduce  a 
very. difficult  problem  in  the  government 
of  the  West  Indian  colonies.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  has  not  considered  all  the  dif- 
ficulties that  would  arise  if  we  should  at 
Once  introduce  a  system  of  representation 
in  Trinidad  without  due  deliberation.  I 
am  for  increasing  the  power  the  people  of 
the  colonies  have  over  their  own  affairs 
and  government ;  but  I  am  for  increasing 
it  with  consideration  and  deliberation  from 
time  to  time,  and  not  at  once  for  granting 
them  an  assembly  chosen  from  the  blacks 
for  the  government  of  these  colonies. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  rose  to  bring 
forward  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
so  very  reluctantly  given  notice;  and  he 
was  rather  strengthened  than  otherwise  in 
his  statements  upon  the  subject  by  the 
speech  he  had  just  heard  from  the  noble 
Lord.  He  felt  how  great  was  the  task 
he  had  undertaken  in  casting  himself,  as  a 
mere  independent  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  between  the  sugar-growing  in- 
terest and  the  dangerous  policy  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  he  was  sorry  to 
find,  were  still  disposed  to  persevere  in — a 
policy  which  he  was  convinced  would  tend 
rapidly  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the 
colonists.  He  deeply  felt  how  incompe- 
tent he  was  to  undertake  such  an  impor- 
tant task;  but  when  he  was  applied  to,  as 
he  had  been,  by  those  whose  interests  were 
involved,  to  bring  the  question  before  the 
House,  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
allowing  any  private  considerations  to  in- 
terfere to  prevent  him  from  giving  them 
his  assistance,  how  feeble  soever  that  as- 
sistance might  be.  He  was  surprised,  he 
should  say,  to  hear  from  the  noble  Lord 
the  charge  that  in  moving  the  Amendment 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  he  was  only 
seeking  to  produce  embarrassment  and  de- 
lay. He  assured  the  noble  Lord  he  had  no 
party  motives  whatsoever.  Ho  was  ac- 
tuated by  no  motives  but  the  single-minded 
wish  to  rescue  the  colonies  from  the  danger 
that  hung  over  them;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  shape  in  which  he  brought 
forward  his  resolution  was  open  to  the  cen- 
fiure  which  the  noble  Lord  had  cast  upon 
it.  He  had  altered  the  shape  of  that  re- 
solution, because,  holding  the  opinion  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  deserved  it,  he 
wished  the  House  to  pass  a  direct  censuie 


upon  their  proposal.  But  he  did  not  thmk 
that  any  such  difficulty  could  arise  out  of 
it  as  the  noble  Lord  had  foretold.  He  found 
a  Member  of  the  Government  in  the  Com* 
mittee  moving  a  resolution  that  the  discre* 
tion  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of 
the  resolution,  he  should  beg  to  state  that 
the  Government  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  an  arrangement  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  begged  to  state  also  that  it  was 
not  his  desire  to  argue  the  question  as  be- 
tween the  principle  of  protection  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  free  trade  upon  the  other. 
He  entertained  no  strong  opinions  as  to 
protection  on  the  one  hand,  nor  should  he» 
on  the  other,  shrink  from  advocating  that 
amount  of  protection  which  he  thought  the 
position  of  the  country  might  require.  But, 
looking  at  the  question  before  him,  he  did 
not  think  it  belonged  to  the  category  of 
free- trade  measures,  or  that  it  should  stand 
upon  that  principle.  It  rather  should  stand 
upon  principles  peculiar  to  itself;  and  he 
was  about  to  appeal  to  hon.  Members  who 
professed  free-trade  principles  with  the 
same  earnestness  with  which  he  should  ap- 
peal to  the  Protectionists.  The  noble 
Lord  had  told  them  on  Friday  night  last 
that  they  ought  not  to  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  the  single  Act  of  1846.  He  told 
them  they  ought  to  go  back  to  the  great 
Emancipation  Act  passed  in  1834.  He 
entirely  agreed  wiUi  the  noble  Lord  in 
that  opinion;  and  he  should  repeat  what 
he  said  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
noble  Lord  himself  was  not  more  anzioua 
than  he  was  to  see  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  carried  out.  The  noble  Lord  gave 
them  a  very  important  description  of  the 
series  of  legislation  since  1834;  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that,  looking  at  that  le- 
gislation since  that  period,  and  the  conduct 
of  successive  Governments  on  the  subject, 
he  thought  it  was  a  series  of  events  not 
creditable  to  this  country,  and  most  preju- 
dicial to  the  unfortunate  colonists  who  had 
been  made  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
GU)vemments  had  tried  their  political  ex- 
periments. In  1834,  they  emancipated  the 
whole  slave  population.  At  a  later  penod 
the  Parliament  of  this  country  had — ^he 
would  not  say  whether  wisely  or  other- 
wise— adopted  the  principle  of  free  trade; 
and,  as  he  thought,  most  unfairly  and 
unwisely,  they  had  made  the  sugar-grow- 
ing colonies  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
both  those  experiments.  In  so  doings 
they  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith.  It 
was  well  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
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Backinshamsfaire  the  other  night,  out  of  | 
four  conditioDs  which  thej  had  made  upon 
the  subject  with  the  colonists,  the  Govern- 
ment had  violated  three.  Thev  had  broken 
their  promises  made  to  the  colonists  at  the  , 
time  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  For  a; 
series  of  years  thcj  had  harassed  their 
colonies  upon  the  subject  of  increase  of 
labour,  and  upon  the  subject  of  satisfac- 
tory labour  contracts,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  contract  for  labour  could  not  be 
carried  out.  Thus  the  colonists  suffered 
from  their  vacillation;  and  it  was  to  that 
vacillation  that  the  sufferings  of  the  colo- 
nists could  be  traced.  After  that  series  of 
most  unjust  treatment  of  the  colonists,  they, 
in  1846,  at  length  arrived  at  that  final 
experiment  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  so  justly  and  aptly  termed  the 
coup  de  grace — an  Act  to  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  a  very  large  portion, 
and,  in  his  humble  judgment,  by  far  the 
greater  portion,  although  perhaps  not  the 
whole,  of  the  great  and  ruinous  depression 
to  which  the  colonies  were  now  subjected. 
Complaints  came  from  the  colonists  in  such 
urgency  and  in  such  numbers,  that,  when 
the  House  assembled  early  in  the  year,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  pass  over  the  dis- 
tress existing ;  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  Committee,  which  he  had 
since  conducted  as  chairman  in  a  manner 
which  had  dieted  the  admiration  of  all 
who  sat  with  him  as  members  of  it.  When 
the  Committee  was  appointed,  there  was  a 
debate,  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  part, 
and  he  expressed  himself  in  these  terms : — 

"  But  I  «houM  Jcwive  both  him  and  the  II«>use, 
aini.  what  is  still  nmre  matf  rial,  the  West  Indians 
themselves,  if  I  led  th«.-iu  to  suppO'«e  that  in  con- 
acntinj^  to  the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  Her 
Maji'sty'a  Government  meant  to  imply  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  pmpricty  of  the  course  which  they 
adopteil  in  IStfi.  or  the  >li2litest  intention  of  de- 
parti  nir  from  the  proTiffioni  of  that  Act.  I  think 
it  but  ^lir  to  all  partitas  ttuit  this  stitemcnt  should 
be  made  as  deeidedly  iu  possible,  and  as  early  as 
possible,  because  I  beli#^ve  tliat  ui>on  a  subject  of 
this  description  uncertainty  is  the  worst  of  evils." 

And  on  the  29th  of  May,  on  the  day  that 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  presented  the  report  to  the  House, 
he  found  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  said,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose — 

"  The  report  of  the  Committee  which  had  been 
presented  that  evcninir,  recommended,  he  was 
informed,  that  the  differential  duties  should  be 
continued  for  a  certain  jwriod  beyond  that  fixed 
by  the  Act  of  1640.     On  that  subject  he  could 


state  at  once  that  the  GoT«niWfnf  did  not  iosnid 
to  propose  any  alteration  of  the  Ai:^  of  1S46,  vith 
th*>  view  of  increasing  the  amoont  of  the  difEerm- 
tial  duties,  or  continnins^  them  for  a  longer  period 
than  that  fixed  by  the  Act." 
That  was  the  language  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, and  yet  on  Friday  la«t»  notwidk- 
standing  what  both  he  and  the  Chuiedkr 
of  the  Exchequer  had  sud,  the  noble  Lord 
came  down  to  the  Hooae  and  pn^ioeed  a 
plan,  which,  whaterer  might  be  thonghft  sf 
it  by  different  parties,  woold  be  eertainlj 
a  Tcry  material  deriation  from  the  Act  ii 
1846.  Now,  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
ask  why  had  that  deviation  been  made  9  He 
could  not  attribute  it  to  any  other  canae  than 
that  the  eTidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee proYed  the  condition  of  the  ease  to 
be  of  such  pressing  importanee,  that  the 
GoFcmment  found  they  could  not  adhere 
any  longer  to  the  Act  of  1846.  He, 
therefore,  so  far  congratulated  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to  that  Ad. 
But  they  next  came  to  the  qnestioa  of 
whether  or  not  the  change  whwh  the  €h>- 
vemment  proposed  would  be  sufficient' to 
mitigate  the  distress.  He  would  not  detain 
the  House  by  entering  into  the  qnestioa 
about  the  differences  between  eqwdising 
the  duties  in  the  year  1854  instead  ai  1851. 
Neither  would  he  stop  to  inquire  what  was 
the  reason  why  the  Goyemment  thought 
the  duties  might  be  equalised  at  lOf.  the 
cwt.  instead  of  14ff.,  which  was  arranged 
by  the  Act  of  1846.  But  he  did  think 
that  every  one  would  agree  with  him,  that 
the  change  proposed  by  the  Goremment, 
irrespective  of  its  bearings  upon  the  colonial 
question,  involved  very  important  financial 
considerations.  And  when  the  Chaacdlor 
of  the  Exchequer  reproached  the  noUe 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  and  those 
others,  including  himself,  who  were  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  noble  Lord,  for  pro- 
posing to  give  the  colonists  a  10«.  dif- 
ferential duty,  which  could  be  done  by 
lowering  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar  4f. 
the  cwt.,  and  said  that,  were  snob  a  plan 
adopted,  it  would  involve  Terj  seruHis 
financial  derangements,  he  must  reply  that 
he  thought  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Oo- 
vemment  was  open  to  the  same  charge. 
He  did  not  know  how  fsr  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  speculate  on  retaining 
his  present  office  till  1854;  but  he  ihouriit 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  assurraly 
bequeath  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  that  day,  whoever  he  may  be,  the  legacy 
of  having  to  deal  with  a  very  lai^  hiatus 
in  the  sugar  duties.  Perhaps  the  Oovem- 
ment  anticipated  an  increase  of 
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tbn  which  would  raise  the  importation  to 
400,000  tons  a  year,  the  quantity  which 
would  be  required  to  bring  up  the  defici- 
ency; but  he  thought  that  was  a  very  large 
and  very  sanguine  calculation.  His  object, 
however,  was  to  consider  how  the  question 
would  bear  upon  the  colonies,  rather  than 
upon  the  finances  of  this  country;  and  how 
far  a  dififerential  duty  of  Is,  to  descend  by 
Qd,  a  year  for  three  years — ^how  far  such  a 
proposal  oould  be  considered  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things. 
But,  in  the  first  instance,  he  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
serious  inquiry  of  whether  they  could  be 
confident  enough  to  say  that  their  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  brown  clayed  sugar 
would  be  available  as  against  Cuba  and 
Brazil.  He  thought  that  the  muscovado 
sugar,  coming  in  at  a  lower  duty  by  \\!>d, 
than  the  brown  clayed,  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  those  foreign  countries  to  send 
muscovado  rather  than  brown  clayed;  and 
he  was  borne  out  in  that  opinion  by  the 
consul  (Mr.  Crawford),  who  stated  that,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  they  were  manufac- 
turing the  sugar  in  Cuba  after  the  manner 
of  Jamaica.  He  considered  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  proposed  duty  of  75.  per  cwt., 
such  as  it  was,  would  be  applicable  to  the 
sugar-growing  interest  of  Great  Britain. 
He  thought  it  much  more  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  sugar  would  come  in 
from  the  foreign  countries  as  muscovado. 
But  he  would  presently  consider  also  the 
question  whether,  as  a  protective  duty,  the 
7f.  duty  would  answer  the  purpose.  He 
thought  it  would  have  no  effect  in  sav- 
ing from  ruin  the  sugar-growing  colo- 
nies. In  1846,  when  the  Government 
first  brought  forward  their  scheme,  these 
colonies  were  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive prosperity  ;  and  it  was  under  the 
operation  of  that  very  7^.  duty  in  1846, 
falling  to  a  6s.  duty  in  1847,  that  the  pre- 
sent frightful  amount  of  distress  had  arisen 
in  them.  Now,  when  they  were  reduced 
to  that  state  of  distress,  how  could  it  be 
supposed  that  they  could  be  relieved  by  a 
mere  revival  of  those  venr  duties  under 
which  they  had  suffered?  In  the  best 
event  they  would  have,  at  a  Is,  duty,  only 
If.  more  than  they  had  in  1847;  but  in 
bringing  in  muscovado  sugar  they  would 
be  %d,  a  cwt.  worse.  He  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  upon  this  ground  to  say  that  he 
was  driven  to  the  statement  that  the  duty 
proposed  by  the  Government  was  wholly 
insufficient  to  meet  the  falling-off  of  the 
revenue.     In  considering  the  question  in 


its  bearings  upon  the  British  colonial  in- 
terest, they  should  take  into  account, 
as  the  most  essential  point,  the  com- 
parative cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the 
free-labour  British  colonies,  and  in  the 
slave-labour  plantations  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  ffo 
into  statistical  statements;  but  he  shotud 
give  a  few  figures  in  illustration  of  that 
part  of  his  argument.  He  should  beg  leave, 
m  the  first  instance,  to  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Tollemache,  and  in  doing  so  he 
should  observe  that  he  adverted  to  that 
gentleman's  evidence,  because  none  could 
be  more  truly  or  faithfully  given.  Now, 
that  gentleman,  in  answer  to  a  question  as 
to  what  further  extent  he  could  carry  his 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  production  beyond 
what  he  had  done,  replied  that  his  cost  of 
production,  when  he  had  had  a  large  crop, 
was  19«.  per  cwt.  By  the  reductions  he 
had  effected,  he  reduced  the  cost  in  1847 
to  17«.  8d.  per  cwt.;  and  that  was  after 
the  rum  and  molasses  had  been  deducted. 
In  a  subsequent  answer  he  said,  he  hoped 
at  some  future  day — not  an  early  day — 
but  at  some  future  day  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  so  low  as 
15«.  6d.  the  cwt.,  but  that  was  prospective; 
and  he  could  not  lay  down  his  sugar  in 
London  at  less  than  22?.  Qhd,  per  cwt. 
Now,  the  price  in  June,  184/,  had  varied 
from  26«.  to  22$,  \  and  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  any  sugar  grower  in  the  colo- 
nies, who  could  not  land  his  sugar  in  Lon- 
don at  a  less  price  than  22^.  Ojd.,  to  sell 
it  at  22^.?  Mr.  Tollemache  stated  it  as 
his  decided  opinion,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  so  long  as  such  a  state  of 
things  continued,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  free-labour  sugar  of  the  West  In- 
dies to  compete  with  the  foreign  slave- 
labour  of  Brazil  and  Cuba.  He  would  next 
quote  the  opinions  of  other  witnesses,  who 
spoke  as  to  the  condition  of  Jamaica  and 
other  places.  He  would  not  cite  any  more 
figures  than  he  could  possibly  help.  He 
would  mention  first  the  average  of  138 
estates  in  Jamaica.  According  to  a  re- 
turn made  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  it  appeared  that  the  general  cost 
of  production  was  about  11.  zs,  7d,  the 
cwt.  throughout  the  West  Indian  colonies. 
One  witness  (Mr.  Greene)  stated  the  cost  of 
the  estates  with  which  he  was  connected 
at  IL  28,  9d,  Another  witness  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins), who  overlooked  twenty-two  estates, 
stated  the  cost  to  average  11,  9s,  2d,;  Mr. 
Geddes  stated  it  at  11,  3s,;  Mr.  Miles  a$ 
1{.  8tf.  2d,i  and  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
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Ti^i:  riLTrc:-:-:  wi.?  :.r.lf-=ti  i-j  A  li^ipatoh  possibly  anord  aavibdnr  lik*  a  samaais 
TTijji  ifci  :t=n::  rrvj-'i-rti  jj  GoTornvr  Sir  prot*.-cii'>n  to  the  We*;  I^iiiA  <i:u:fiK^ 
.  LLj.f-i  jrij — ii-r  -Ir *:,*:'-■&  •::  wLlcu  TLere  could  be  n>>  d-:sb?  bs^  s^j2  zsn  -mu>- 
--r-TT  lii  ilrti-Zj  Iriri  =->  =*.;':':i  the  o:I.rr  n:e«  had  a  righs  to  C'>n:cLi:s  »:£  7Si»  ouzk- 
:^i-..  j-i-rm.r  Gr-rj  =:i:->i  it  ;o  b*  L;*  ner  ia  wnich  the  A«  «  Lfio  ^Ai  'wtsa 
:^*jij:-z.  zLlz  Ji  p^r^-iA'  -rn:  oo?:  prloe  o:  less  ;  carried.  Thac  Acs  vu  pA»cii  ix  cufr 
•'•.L*  :  ./.  i  «»":.  »;ili  oa-iie  tLe  grt-Ater  exclusive  advanuze  oc  tci*  <i2axtrj.  Is 
z*:cz~:c.  .:  ^-^  ciI^Ita::.:^  of  iagar  in  ihe  was  passed  to  cany  c»ut  OL>*of  ube  zneoseK 
'i^irK  Iziili  :*1jl- is :.-.  ■!:=:■  p.  Th-s  'i'.-Temor  experimenta  thac  cijcld  be  oa^if — uiibs  uc 
.:  TrlzJifcL  L.ri  Hirris.  •'^C'rd  II. 5 j.  l*:d.  irrin?  how  far  free  labiXir  cucLJ  eeinpe«e 
xa  ■LL-T  Mis:  ::  itic^; :!:::.  li  Byroad i-rs  with  aiave  lab«jur;  aad  whj.  fi«iiereri2ce.  dLi 
-.o*  wi-z.-=s5^*  •ri,r..,Z''.j  iz^ZK^i  iii^  cos:  oa  they  not  aecoQipany  is  w:ia  somie  pnrv> 
sLf-r-rr.--;  -rs-iA:-:*  i:.  1 '.  .'/.  .'"i..  1?.  3i.  .>i..  si'^s  :...r  supplying  free  labc-ur  u>  icj&  •^iiJ- 
1^  -ti.  Hi..  1".  ■'/.  1  -S..  1/.  ;>.?.,  r"-^*-'-*  ni-^s  f  I:  was  no  new  o^cipLiiiLC  liuu,  db? 
Lz.  LTrJT.j-  !:.s:  .:  z:. •:-■.:: :n  o:  W. -Si.  "^d,  coLonlts  wanted  more  labijcr.  ajiti  is  wm 
:.c  2.iJ":ii.: .•^■*  a:.-!  h:'::.V.-.  «jiLiLi-  T'::e  bu:  an  aot  of  justice  i«>  them  so  eatjJjiiak 
:•.■*.;  .1  ^:.  V:-.;w-:  m.^  If.  1^.  .'J.;  in  St.  that  fair  relation  between  the  empu>Ta 
jL:r.  t.  ir.  1/.  .  J.,  --'vir.!'  :[-.^  i;-:c^-rai  and  tLe  eca ployed  which  exissad  ia  ciui 
ATTfisi::  ::  li.  -f.  :«i.  ir  ".ii-.-  •^js:  of  pro-  coiictry,  and  which  oc^ht  w  exis^  ia  erefj 
iiii-Ti.-.-.  Ji  :l-r  *•'•'■=••:  I--- i'Az.  Oi.-i-.ni-r*.  yi--*-.  o:ji:n:ry.  The  •JroTcmmenc  co^ks  aLm  fai 
f.i-  v.=  iT^rjm.T  L-.-iZ  ■,:  Lr'.-iii:::-:-:!  La  s'.at:*-  have  put  an  end  ac  the  same  ciaie  so  sbas 
r".-vizz  '!■.  i-:7--:--.  :>-;  L-.blr:  Ljrii  i: '.Le  systr?Li  of  senate  in  [J  which  had  pn^veii  so 
i-.-ufci  .::h:  ■. -!':c'.i:  L'^p^r:- A -;c.:h idealised  injurious  :o  the  eolooiea.  He  &diiusced 
V.1  ..-■;  •l.-j  :. ':^  d:rri::..-ii  :.,  :I.^  TAr;:-s  oi.u-  lii^:  diirinc  the  Lii-  year  some  pcuicre** 
i-^i-i  Li  "-It  fi/'rli'-  •[j.-'i-jr-:- vi^.* '^ij:::!:::  :.s.  h^d  betfn  made  i/y  tlie  noble  Lord  as  the 
f.-L  A  f.-zw  -yj  !.•.:•=  .-i-i; -! n^* -.ii-r  ---I.?:  .:  pr-j-  L-:ad  -if  tli-?  CoL.nial  Omce  in  sappljin^ 
Lzfi'...z.  £;•  "--r  IM  2.:  ".iiiiLi  :l»f/ Lad  -i'^'.-ur  to  tL.^  ci.Iunles.  One  of  u&e  provi- 
r^--"  '.•-•t  --c^T  l.-."i  -i  fii;  .=  T'.;L:i:e  -if  tlie  si :ls  .vL.'ped  was.  that  capczzred  Aj5ri«»BS 
;■:■?::.  L:.L*rr.  :•:!  1.5  t!i:-^  'is:Li-A:.ra  ^•rr'f  sh.-'ild  On:  deli ver^d  free  of  coArare  ia  J*- 
^>ir_  T-.'.-i.-'^':  -..i-r  l-iii;-;':!.".*  Tr.ich  hid  maiv^a:  but  tha:  wa^  an  arnmgezneoc  uui 
Zk^z.  z:.i.1-=  fr-izi  ill  :!:f  r:-j:;z-j.:os  ."I'-.r.  ■  w^*  .jb7:.:.::s>  open  to  -Jireas  abode.  He 
\.  i^^.  ^-.r"  .ZZ'.'-..  ■::  :L;  i-i^z  '.-:  pM'Iitjl:—  ur:d-}rs:i:'.d  that  the  aobie  Lord  now  pn>- 
-.lixr  Ji  :.';•?  '•'•  =5^  I  Indies.  T>.-:Lr  es;iz.:^:-:s  posed  aLlo"*':^:^  contracts  for  the  engage- 
alio  T'rLAted  :.:  ih-r  ':.-.xii  clay-rd  sugars.  n:ens  o:  :-.*»?e  labourer*  as  a  part  oi  hi* 
wh'iiTra.?  -^•i  -icsc  vf  tr.diciaj  m"is<*o"Adv  plan.  ^Lord  Jijax  Rc>*zu. :  I  menrioneii 
w ^ii^d  be  i-ii-r-d:-,!!  jfss.  The  c:-!*:  of  p:-:-  .  it  as  a  prop.:-4iu«}n  to  stand  by  itself.]  At 
i-aii::^  iz^-iz  i-  'li^a.  ar^er  making  th-ese  all  even:*  there  coold  be  no  qiierstioa  but 
•i»niic:ii-£ia,  "^.iild  ':e  cj.  "^ji.  per  cwt. :  in  that  \z  was  m-wt  iz^portant  cLu  lAOoar 
?  jr:>  n.l':o,  •:?.  -■/.  p»i;r  c  vt. :  and  :-  Ealiia.  I  s'.ioid  Le  priviiei  :;r  the  colonies.  Under 
?j.  :'J.  per  cw:. :  ^-rav-'-j  the  avora^  of  the  pr»f sent  system  it  was  imp«}s<«ible  that 
the  -'ost  ;f  pr':duciz4-  -ri^ir  in.  these  s'-ave  ■  :i>:  ciiltivjLti.-n  of  the  British  ci^Iocies  could 
cuiintT'.es.  "l.i.  1-i'i.  por  cwt.  X.'W.  if  .;;■:■ -jn.  He  would  not  trouble  the  Hoose 
cj.  l.\I.  wii-j  dirdicted  fr-.ci  I'.  I^rf.  >'i..  by  r^Ji^^Z  into  details :  but  the  purport  of 
the  cose  of  pr:duc:~j  siijir  in  the  Bi-'.tish ,  all  the  e-:dence  was  that  the  coLoaies  were 
sectlemonts.  thor-e  r.-nialn-id  IJo.  'j\:L  m  n:x  subject  t.^  a  niosc  ruinous  eompe- 
the  'i;£erince  becv.fen  tho  cost  *:z  [T'.-d-ic- ;  tit;«:a.  Th-j  witnoscos  sho-wed  thac  if  the 
in£  su:^ar  at  the  pr'is*.»ct  time  in.  the  sla-e  pr'istnt  pricos  bad  prevailed  foe  *  aomber 
countries  and  iii  t^o  Brit:.sh  c^^l>'■n:c:^.  lie  r  of  years  pa^:.  the  cultintioa  of  the  e^ta&ea 
wad  sorry  to  hav=j  detained  the  LI  j-use  with .  muse  have  been  ab»andoned  ere  the  preAeni 
these  azures,  but  thij  cvncl-^ion  which  tht-y  "  tiine.  K,'  h-.ped  the  House  would  permit 
IluI  led  him  to  arrive  at  was  this,  that  a^'  hiu:  to  nioztion  a:ii.cher  proof  of  the  woik* 
long  ad  there  remained  a  diforeuce  oi  \'a^  of  that  Ace  cf  liio.  It  wa»  *  cir- 
15*.  ^\d.  per  cwt.  betwoen  the  c.^&t  '}Z  ciiriistauco  thac  had  been  lately  mentioned 
BrqducLO^  in  Cuba  and  L^razil  and  in  :ho  j  to  b::u  w-.th  re^arii  to  an  estate  in  Done* 
isuh.  colonies,  it  would  bo  inipi.sdible  fjr  ■  rani.  The  estate  wad  so  id  in  IS  43  for 
latter  to  compete  with  siavj-^p.-wn  -  ;Jo /.<*.*..  and  i;  had  subse«|uently  h^d 
while  they  had  on  I V  a  protocciou  oi:  l.',=X«.'.*.  «L.\pcndcd  upon  it  in  improve- 
>*.  6d.,  or  whatever  it  m^^^ht  be. ;  uior.t*.  The  sale  hi  I54J  was  under  a  ^i 
therefore,  that  the  scheoio  nv'w  I  of  banlrupccy :  ^nd  iu  April  but  the  same 
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estate  was  again  sold  bj  auction  under  a 
bankruptcy  sale^  when  it  produced  only 
2,8001.  That  was  an  instance  of  the 
state  to  which  the  West  India  colonies  had 
been  reduced.  Looking  at  the  period  that 
had  elapsed,  and  the  prices  that  now  pre- 
vailed, he  believed  that  he  was  justified  in 
saying  that  the  whole  of  this  state  of 
things  was  to  be  traced  to  the  working  of 
the  Act  of  1846.  He  believed  that  he 
was  right  in  stating  that  no  less  than 
eighteen  mercantile  houses  of  the  highest 
respectability  connected  with  the  West  In- 
dies had  lately  become  bankrupt;  and  he 
feared  that  if  the  present  state  of  things 
continued  much  longer,  other  houses  must 
be  soon  involved  in  the  same  state.  If 
such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  West  In- 
dian colonies,  what,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
condition  of  another  important  colony? 
He  wished  for  a  moment  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Mauritius.  He  would  take  the 
evidence  of  Sir  George  Larpent  on  this 
subject.  Sir  George  Larpent  was  an 
avowed  free-trader,  and  he  was  sure  that 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
would  not  be  disposed  to  think  that  he 
(Sir  George  Larpent)  was  likely  to  take  an 
exaggerated  view  of  this  question.  Now 
what  was  that  gentleman's  opinion  ?  Sir 
George  Larpent  said — 

'*  From  1838  to  the  present  time,  the  yacilla- 
tion  of  Parliament,  the  changes  of  legislation, 
and  the  departure  from  what  was  understood  to 
be  the  system  to  be  adopted  during  the  time  we  laid 
out  our  money,  and  sent  out  our  machinery,  and 
carried  on  those  works,  has  been  such  as  to  bring 
these  enormous  losses  upon  us,  I  beg  distinctly 
to  say,  I  do  not  attribute  all  the  losses  to  the  Act 
of  1846 ;  but  when  we  were  getting  out  of  our 
di£Boulties  that  Act  of  1846  plunged  us  back  again 
into  them." 

The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  Mau- 
ritius was  20s,  lOd.  per  cwt.,  and  at  such 
a  cost  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  slave  countries,  where  the 
cost  was  so  low  as  he  had  already  stated. 
No  less  than  seven  of  the  first  mercantile 
houses  in  England  that  had  been  connect- 
ed with  that  colony  had,  in  consequence, 
been  involved  in  ruin,  their  total  liabili- 
ties amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
3,249,000^.  Among  them  were  the  houses 
of  Sir  John  Reid,  who  had  so  long  sat 
among  them  in  that  House,  and  of  Sir 
George  Larpent  himself,  and  others  of 
equally  high  character,  but  all  alike  in- 
volved in  ruin  by  the  melancholy  state  to 
which  the  colony  had  been  reduced.  Leav- 
ing the  Mauritius,  he  would  turn  to  the 
YOL.XCIX.    {2SS} 


East  Indies,  and  there  too  he  found  ex- 
actly the  same  state  of  things  prevailing. 
He  feared  that  he  was  trespassing  at  too 
great  length  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  and  therefore  he  would  not  go  into 
details  on  this  part  of  the  question.  H^ 
found  that  in  consequence  of  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  1836,  the  export 
of  sugar  had  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease up  to  1846.  In  the  year  1836  the 
amount  of  sugar  exported  from  the  East 
Indies  to  this  country  was  152,165?., 
while  in  1846  the  amount  had  increased  to 
1,425,114?.  He  found,  however,  that  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  sugar  was  in 
Bengal  20^.  per  cwt.,  and  in  Madras  235. 
per  cwt. ;  and,  looking  at  the  distance  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  it  was  evident  that 
these  sugars  could  not  be  transported  to 
the  English  market  at  the  prices  which 
they  now  commanded.  Looking  at  the 
falling-off  in  the  exports  of  cotton,  and 
other  matters  to  which  he  would  not  now 
allude,  connected  with  the  finances  of 
India,  he  thought  that  it  was  most  impor- 
tant that  the  export  of  sugar  from  the 
East  Indies  should  not  be  annihilated,  as 
ha  feared  it  must  be  by  their  present  mea- 
sures. He  wished,  in  the  next  place,  to 
call  some  unanswerable  witnesses  of  ano- 
ther class  in  his  favour,  namely,  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  colonies  themselves.  He 
would,  in  the  first  place,  allude  to  the  de- 
spatches of  Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  of 
Trinidad,  to  whose  opinions  he  was  dispos- 
ed to  attach  considerable  weight.  Writing 
on  the  18 til  of  September  last  to  Earl 
Grey,  Lord  Harris  stated  that,  without  en- 
tering into  details,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  conviction  that  if  the  colony 
was  not  to  be  left  to  subside  into  a  state  of 
comparative  barbarism,  some  more  than  or- 
dinary relief  was  necessary  to  support  it  in 
the  contest  in  which  it  was  now  engaged. 
That  was  the  state  of  the  colony  in  Sep- 
tember last,  and  he  need  not  remind  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  things  had  not 
improved  there  since.  In  a  despatch  from 
Governor  Reid,  of  Barbadoes,  sent  home 
in  February  last,  he  said — 

"  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  state,  in  general 
terms,  that  from  all  I  learn,  the  cost  of  making 
sugar  by  free  labour  is  greatly  beyond  the  cost  of 
making  it  by  slave  labour.  My  opinion  is,  that 
sugar  cultivation  by  free  labour  cannot  yet  with- 
stand competition  on  equal  terms  with  slave  la- 
bour, and  that  freedom  should  be  nursed  by  pro- 
tection for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  How 
long  that  time  should  be,  your  Lordship  will  un- 
derstand that  I  cannot  say.  If  there  be  no  pro- 
tection, the  cultivation  of  sugar  will  be  further 
given  up  in  Grenada,  and  it  will  dwindle  in  all 
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the  windward  islands,  excepting  Barliadoes.  Wliilst 
travellinjT  in  theso  islands,  and  anion^st  estates 
falling  otf  in  production,  I  felt  a  conviction  that, 
■without  protecti«m,  the  most  serious  result  for 
humanity  would  not  be  the  loss  of  sugar,  but  that 
the  consummation  of  the  greatest  act  of  human 
legislation — the  al)olition  of  slavery — will  bo  re- 
tarded, and  perhaps  endangered." 

In  a  despatch,  dated  December  last,  from 
Governor  Iligginson,  of  Antigua,  to  Earl 
Grey,  and  which  that  noble  Lord  had  re- 
ferred to  in  another  place,  it  was  stated 
that— 

*'  The  majority  of  the  estates  arc  heavily  cn- 
cnmlK»red,  and  very  few  of  the  proprietors  liavc 
capital  at  command ;  and  the  ruinous  rate  at 
which  they  are  compelled  to  borrow,  greatly  aug- 
ments the  cost  of  production.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  at  the  prest?nt  prices,  half  the  gross  proceeds 
of  sales  are  netted  by  tlic  sugar  grower,  the  larger 
portion  being  swallowed  up  by  the  duty  and  the 
merchant's  charges  for  freight,  commission,  dis- 
counts, &c.  The  state  of  the  market  must  regu- 
late the  profits  ami  losses  of  the  producer  ;  and  if 
that  were  to  continue  as  at  present,  the  culture  of 
the  cane  must  necessarily  be  abandoned,  because, 
as  I  have  before  observtHl,  existing  prices  do  not 
remunerate  him  for  his  outlay." 

He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  memorial  from  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  to  Her  Majesty,  set- 
ting forth  their  distress.  From  that  memo- 
rial it  appeared  that  a  sum  of  1,405,887?. 
had  been  expended  in  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  57,000  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
leaving  the  average  cost  per  cwt.  at 
1?.  2s.  Id.,  and  thus  confirming  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  before  made  on  other 
authorities.  The  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  proceeded  to  state,  that — 

"  Your  committee  submit  that  the  question 
now  left  for  the  British  Government  to  decide  is, 
whether,  putting  the  ruin  of  the  colonists  altoge- 
ther out  of  view,  the  nation.il  interests  will  be 
promoted  by  annihilating  sugar  and  cotfee  culti- 
vation in  its  own  colonies,  the  inevitable  eflect  of 
which  must  be,  and  that  sjwedily,  to  transfer  to 
foreigners  a  high-priced  monopoly  of  these  articles 
in  the  British  market." 

Governor  Light,  in  a  despatch  dated  Gui- 
ana, 23rd  May,  said,  that  the  distress 
among  a  large  class  of  planters  was  so 
great,  that  they  had  not  money  to  pay  for 
labour  for  the  cultivation  of  their  estates, 
and  that  consequently  a  large  portion  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  colony  should  be 
abandoned;  but  that  one  residt  would  be, 
to  throw  more  labour  into  the  market, 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  those  who 
could  weather  the  present  storm.  He  (Sir 
J.  FakiDgton)  could  not  view  with  much 
eomjplacency  the  benefit  that  would  arise 
to  t£e  few  planters  who  were  able  to  wca- 
r  the  storm  from  die  ruin  of  the  rcmam- 


spatch  from  Sir  Chaties  Grey,  in  which  he 
laid  it  down  that  a  permanent  price  of  30^ 
a  cwt.  was  essential  to  preyent  the  greater 
portion  of  the  sugar  plantation  of  Jamaiea 
from  being  abandoned;  but,  unwilling  as 
he  was  to  detain  the  House,  he  conld  not 
refrain  from  quoting  one  other  despatch 
from  Lord  Harris,  that  had  been  bridlj 
alluded  to  the  other  evenhig  bj  his  hoD. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bristol.  Lord 
Harris,  writing  from  Trinidad  m  the  5th 
of  April  last,  stated  that — 

"  It  is  pitiable  to  witneu  ft  fine  colony  daily 
deteriorating :  a  land  enjoying  almost  erery  blna- 
ing  under  heaven,  Boflcring  from  ft  ahoek  fron 
which  it  does  not  rally.  But  the  deepest  pang  of 
all  to  an  Englishman  is  to  see  the  hearts  ftnd  the 
affeetions  of  a  whole  population  becoming  grada- 
ally  alienated  from  the  country  which  he  lores.** 

Lord  Harris  was  then  writing  from  Trini- 
dad, and  describing  a  feeling  which  must 
grow  up  under  the  circumstances  now  ex- 
isting there.  Further  on»  his  Lordship 
said — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  too  finviUy 
the  extent  of  the  present  distress  ;  but  I  will  gire 
an  extract  from  a  communication  made  to  me 
lately  by  Mr.  Ronnie,  the  Tcry  intelligent  mansr 
<rer  of  tho  Colonial  Bank,  whose  mcntenefls  ia 
business,  and  whose  disinclination  to  yield  to  di& 
Acuities,  is  exceeded  by  none  in  the  colony,  and 
who,  from  his  position,  is  enabled  to  acquire  s 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  at 
fairs  tliau  any  other  person : — ^'The  position  of  the 
colony  is  at  the  present  moment  most  deplorable ; 
bankruptcy  and  want  stare  every  one  in  the  &ce, 
and  an  extensive  abandonment  of  estates  appean 
inevitable,  ailcr  the  present  crop,  imless  hola  aad 
immediate  measures  of  relief  are  speedily  allbrded. 
Heal  estate  is  now  perfectly  valueless,  and  caniMt 
be  realised  at  any  sacrifice ;  money  has  disappear 
ed,  and  credit  is  entirely  at  an  end ;  mereaatile 
engagements  can  no  longer  be  met,  and  parties 
of  the  highest  probity,  possessed  of  ample  assets 
in  houses  and  landed  property,  are  cruelly  forced 
into  insolvency,  owing  to  the  inconTortifaili^  «f 
real  estate.' " 

Such  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Renme;  and 
finding  it  quoted  in  the  despatch,  it  shoold 
he  taken  as  affording  some  right  to  assume 
that  Lord  Harris  did  not  greatlj  dissent 
from  the  views  which  Mr.  Rennie  laid  down. 
lie  wished  for  a  moment  to  revert,  in  the 
next  place,  to  an  important  part  of  this 
suhject,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  existing 
laws  on  the  exports  of  nianofaeturoa  from 
this  country,  fle  found  from  a  tahle  of 
exports  suhmitted  to  the  Sugar  and  CoffiBO 
Planting  Committee  hy  Mr.  Bnm,  the  edi- 
tor of  Bum's  Commercial  OUmce,  that 
taking  the  nineteen  months  hefore  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  1846,  the  ralne  of  cotton 
goods  exported    to  the  Britiah 
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amounted  to  5,988,5442.,  while  for  the 
nineteen  monthB  next  after  the  passing  of 
that  Act  the  amount  was  4,856,286/., 
showing  a  decrease  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  hefore  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1,132,268^  During  the  same 
peri'od,  however,  he  found  that  the  exports 
to  the  slaye-lahour  countries  of  Cuha, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Brazil,  had  increased  from 
2,490,770/.  in  the  nineteen  months  he- 
fore  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1846,  to 
2,946,1511.  in  the  nineteen  months  suh- 
sequent  to  that  period,  showing  an  increase 
bf  455,381/.  Now,  while  the  exports  to 
their  own  colonies  had  fallen  off  since  1846 
to  that  large  amount,  thej  found  that  the 
exports  to  the  slave  countries  had  in- 
creased; hut  the  increase,  however,  was 
not  so  great  hut  that  there  was  a  serious 
balance  against  the  manufacturers,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  no  less  than  676,887/. 
But  if  thev  could  not  at  present  reckon 
on  any  advantage  to  the  manufacturers 
from  the  policy  of  the  Government,  what, 
he  would  ask,  was  likely  to  he  the  result 
to  the  consumer  ?  He  could  not  deny  hut 
that  the  consumers  had  derived  a  great 
advantage  from  the  low  price  that  sugars 
had  ranged  at  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  He  had  hefore  him  a  statement, 
taken  from  a  quarter  with  which  he  was 
sure  hoD.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  not 
quarrel  —  he  alluded  to  the  Economist. 
It  was  a  list  of  the  quantities  of  sugar 
grown  in  the  various  quarters  of  the 
world.  He  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  the  details;  but  he  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  state,  that  if  the  distress  which  he 
had  already  alluded  to  existed  in  the  West 
India  colonies,  in  the  Mauritius,  and  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  result  must  necessarily  be, 
if  that  distress  continued,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  must  cease  in  large  districts 
of  the  British  possessions;  and  then,  after 
having  driven  their  own  producer  out  of 
the  market,  the  consumer  would  be  left  ex- 
posed to  any  overcharge  of  price  that  the 
slave-labour  countries  might  think  fit  to 
demand.  The  subject  was  one  which  it 
was  impossible  to  treat  of  shortly,  but  he 
had  been  as  brief  as  he  possibly  could. 
He  felt  now  obliged  to  turn  to  another 
Inranch  of  the  question,  an  J  he  did  so  with 
feelings  of  pain  and  humiliation  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  describe.  He 
alluded  to  the  important  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  subject  that  was  connected 
with  the  question  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade.  He  had  expressed  on  Friday  even- 
ing his  a8toni«hme&t  that  the  First  Minis- 


tor  of  the  Crown  should  have  come  down 
to  that  House,  and  have  made  a  statement 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  present^  without 
making  a  single  allusion  to  the  question  of 
slavery;  but  on  farther  consideration,  he 
felt  bound  to  say,  that  he  did  not  feel  so 
much  surprise  as  at  first  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
question.  It  was  no  part  of  bis  object  to 
offer  any  party  opposition  to  the  noble  Lord. 
He  believed  that  the  noble  Lord  and  all 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  sincere  in 
entertaining  the  feeling  that  was  so  com- 
mon to  all  Englishmen,  of  being  anxious  to 
put  down  slavery.  But  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  noble  Lord  must  have  felt  the  diffi- 
culty of  approaching  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, knowing,  as  he  must,  that  every  pro- 
phecy that  had  been  announced  against  the 
measure  of  1846  had  been  fulfilled  as  to  its 
tendency  to  increase  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade.  It  now  became  his  duty  to  repeat 
those  charges.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  in  the  speech 
which  he  made  in  1846  on  this  ques- 
tion, distinctly  stated  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
measure  then  pending  would  be  to  increase 
the  slave  trade.  In  the  other  House  of 
Parliament — and  he  believed  he  was  in 
order  in  alluding  to  the  matter,  as  it  was 
recorded  on  the  journals  of  the  House — 
a  protest  had  been  recorded  against  the 
measure,  attached  to  which  he  found  the 
name  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England — one  who  was 
not  at  all  disposed  to  support  the  views  of 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House. 
He  found  also  attached  to  that  protest  the 
name  of  a  right  rev.  Prelate,  who,  together 
with  the  name  of  Wilberforce,  inherited 
that  hatred  of  slavery  which  had  conferred 
such  a  distinction  upon  it.  He  alluded  to 
this  subject  with  pain;  but  if  this  greatest 
measure  in  which  England  had  been  en- 
gaged, was  to  be  abandoned  for  the  fanci- 
ful success  of  a  political  theory,  or  for 
the  monetary  advantage  of  a  halfpenny  a 
pound  in  the  price  of  sugar,  he  would 
call  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  inter- 
pose, and  not  to  depart  from  those  high 
principles  which  were  alone  worthy  of  Par- 
liamentary  support.  And  he  should  say, 
that  it  was  satisfactory  to  him  to  think  that 
the  names  of  Wilberforce  and  Buxton  were 
still  to  be  found  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  follow  up  the  efforts  of  their 

Eredecessors  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  which 
ad  already  conferred  such  a  lustre  on  the 
names  they  bore.    As  he  had  brought  this 
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by  the  eneooragement  of  the  Government 
it  had  been  renewed,  and  things  been 
brought  to  the  pass  which  Captain  Matson 
in  this  frightful  evidence  disclosed.  God 
forbid  he  should  charge  upon  the  noble 
Lord  or  upon  the  Government  any  such 
intention  as  this !  but  he  entreated  them 
to  pause  in  the  legislation  upon  which  they 
were  embarked,  to  turn  their  attention  to 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  see  the  con- 
clusion which  must  be  drawn  from  the 
statements  now  offered  to  the  House. 
With  regard  to  Cuba,  it  was  notorious  that 
previous  to  1846  the  slave  trade  there  had 
almost  entirely  ceased.  He  believed  he 
might  say  it  had  altogether  ceased,  because 
tbe  transport  from  Africa  to  Cuba  was 
much  more  difficult  than  it  was  to  Brazil 
It  was  a  longer  voyage,  and  it  required  a 
more  costly  vessel.  But  what  had  our  le- 
gislation done  ?  Captain  Matson  was 
asked — 

"  What  do  you  think  would  he  the  most  advis- 
able course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  Cuba? — 
Two  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  slave 
trade  in  Culm ;  it  is  only  within  the  last  twelve 
months  that  there  has  been  any  slave  trade  what- 
ever. 

*'  It  is  the  alteration  of  the  law  that  has  pro- 
duced it  ? — Tes  ;  it  is  the  alteration  in  the  de- 
mand for  their  sugar.  That  has  affected  Cuba 
inuoh  more  than  it  did  Brazil,  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade ;  at  Brazil 
they  could,  because  they  did  it  at  so  much 
less  cost ;  they  gave  next  to  nothing  for  an 
old  vessel,  and  very  few  hands  could  navigate 
her;  while  from  Cuba  it  required  a  fine  ves- 
sel, well  manned,  to  take  very  few  slaves. 
Eighteen  months  ago,  I  think  for  a  year  before 
that,  there  had  not  been  more  than  one  or  two 
solitary  instances  of  slaves  being  landed  at  Cuba. 

"  In  your  opinion,  the  resurrection  of  the  slave 
trade  in  Cuba  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the 
fltimuhu  given  by  the  alteration  in  the  laws  ad- 
mitting slave-grown  sugar  ? — In  Cuba  I  think  so 
entirely." 

So  that  it  was  clearly  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act  of  1846  that  the  slave  trade  in 
Cuba  had  revived.  Mr.  Higgins,  a  gen- 
deman  well  known  in  connexion  with  the 
West  Indies,  had  given  evidence  upon  this 
subject.  This  gentleman  stated  he  had 
lately  been  in  Cuba,  and  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  working  of 
slave  labour  there.  He  said  they  worked 
their  slaves  eighteen  hours  per  day,  and 
that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time, 
they  were  goaded  to  work  by  the  lash; 
that  the  people  in  the  field  "  are  stimulated 
by  a  driver  or  mayoral  on  horseback,  aiTied 
with  sword  and  whip;*'  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  were  hunted  by  dogs.  Mr.  Higgins 
Mid  thai  QolesA  he   )im1  actually  seen 


it,  he  could  not  have  conceived  any- 
thing in  the  human  form  so  degraded 
as  he  found  the  slave  population  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Here,  again,  in  this 
gentleman's  evidence  there  was  proof  of 
the  operation  of  that  system  which  we 
were  doing  all  we  could  to  encourage  by 
our  legislation.  He  would  next  turn  to 
the  reports  sent  home  by  British  consuls 
in  these  slaveholding  countries.  Our 
consul  at  Rio,  Mr.  Porter,  our  consul  at 
Bahia,  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  Mr. 
Hooper,  our  consul  at  Pernambuco,  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  our  admiral  at  Monte  Video,  and 
the  commissioners  at  the  Havana,  all 
agreed  in  saying  that  the  slave  trade 
was  now  in  full  activity.  He  thought  he 
was  now  justified  in  saying  he  had 
proved  the  charge  with  which  he  com- 
menced, that  the  prophecies  of  1846  had 
been  literally  fulfilled,  and  that  the  result 
of  that  measure,  however  little  contem- 
plated or  desired  by  the  Government*  had 
been  to  give  a  most  fearful  stimulus  to 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  In  his  open- 
ing speech  on  Friday  night  the  noble  Lord 
passed  over  in  silence  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject; but  the  indignant  language  that  fol- 
lowed induced  him,  in  his  reply,  to  advert 
to  it.  And  what  did  the  noble  Lord  say  ? 
Why,  merely  that  he  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  triumph  of  free  labour  over  slave 
labour  must  be  the  means  ultimately  of 
destroying  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
He  assured  the  noble  Lord  he  desired  as 
ardently  as  he  .did  to  see  the  day  when  the 
great  experiment  of  free  labour  would  be 
successful ;  when  the  free  grower  could 
undersell  the  slave  grower ;  but  we  were 
not  likely  to  accomplish  that  great  object 
under  such  legislation  as  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  carried  on  either  in  1846,  or 
such  as  they  were  now  attempting  to  carry 
out  in  1848.  If  they  wished  to  extermi- 
nate the  odious  traffic  of  the  slave  trade, 
they  must  cautiously  shape  their  legisla- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  Bri- 
tish grower  ultimately  to  be  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  the  slave  grower;  and 
until  that  day  arrived,  they  must  give  him 
such  a  protection  as  would  enable  him  to 
enter  into  free  competition.  He  had  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  the  House  for  the 
attention  with  which  they  had  listened  to 
him  during  a  statement  which  he  had  felt 
little  able  to  make,  and  during  a  great  part 
of  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  dwell 
upon  very  dry  topics.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  show,  and  he  trusted  he  had  been  suc- 
cesafuly  that  the  present  depression  of  the 
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possible  but  that  a  large  portion  of  them — 
perhaps  two-thirds — he  imagined  the  final 
result  would  be  one-half — ^must  be  giyen 
up  for  sugar  cultiyation.  The  ohief  remedy 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Goremment 
for  this  miserable  conditio^  was  to  guaran- 
tee a  loan  for  inunigration  from  the  coast 
of  Africa.  From  what  his  noble  I'riend 
had  said  on  this  subject,  the  House  might 
almpst  be  led  to  think  that  nothing  had 
hitherto  been  done  in  this  respect.  And 
when  the  noble  Lord  urged  it  as  some- 
thing to  take  the  place  of  protection,  that 
500,0{)0{.  would  be  guaranteed,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  aware  that  in  the  colony  of 
the  Uauritius  a  sum  of  900,000Z.  had  been 
expended  for  immigration ;  that  95,000  Coo- 
lies had  been  imported  there  during  the  last 
ten  years  { ai^d  that  the  cultivation  of  Mauri- 
tius nad  doubled  since  slavery  was  abolished: 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  was  at  this  moment 
in  a  state  of  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  It  was 
true  that  immigration  into  the  West  Indies 
had  i^ot  been  so  great;  but  from  1834  to 
1847  it  had  been  as  follows: — Jamaica, 
12,200 ;  British  Guiana,  47,700;  Trinidad, 
19,9000;  making  nearly  80,000.  The 
returns,  however,  were  imperfect,  and  he 
calculated  that  the  whole  number  would 
amount  to  90,000.  This  was  what  had 
already  been  done  in  this  way ;  and  it  was 
now  seen  what  had  been  the  result.  They 
had  also  the  opinion  of  men  well  able  to 
give  adyice  to  tne  Government  and  country 
on  this  subject*  Governor  Lord  Harris, 
writing  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  Trinidad,  21st 
of  February,  1848,  said — 

**  It  is  questionable,  under  present  circum- 
stances, whether  immigration  can,  or,  if  so,  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  oontinue4 ;  and  it  is  still  more 
^i^estipnable,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  am  informed,  that 
orders  haTo  already  been  received  for  one-third  of 
the  estates  in  the  colony  to  be  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation after  the  present  crop.  But  if  it  is  to 
continue,  when  is  it  to  cease?  ....  To 
compete  wit)i  the  slaveowner,  it  is  not  only  cheap 
but  continuous  labour  which  the  planter  requires, 
and  of  which  he  at  present  cannot  be  certain,  but 
which  he  is  obliged  to  use  all  methods  in  endea- 
Tours  to  obtain  ....  I  would  here  call 
ygpr  Lordship's  attention  to  the  result  of  the  po- 
licy which  has  been  carried  on,  and  how,  by  it, 
the  finances  of  the  colony  have  been  reduped;  how 
its  n^eans  have  been  consumed  in  a  most  extrava- 
gant and  but  very  partially  successful  system  of 
ipuoigration.  To  this  has  everything  been  sacri- 
deed ;  and  for  ^e  sake  of  getting  ai^  extended  cane 
cultivatipn,  wHich  is  now  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned,  all  improvements,  even  the  most  im- 
portant, have  been  neglected." 

It  wait  true  this  country  would  be  liable, 
in  th9  firsl^  instance,  for  the  500,0001.; 
bil$  U  waa  to  t>Q  i^  charge  on  the  revenue 


of  the  colonies,  and  therefore  all  those  ar- 
guments which  Lord  Harris  so  forcibly 
urged  against  previous  immigration  held 
good  with  reference  to  the  system  now  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Government.  He  cor- 
dially joined  in  the  recommendation  that 
the  immigrants  should  be  imported  at  the 
expense  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  to  be  employed.  At  all  events,  under 
the  present  state  of  the  West  Indies  no 
great  benefit  could  be  expected  from  immi- 
gration. He  had  various  other  statements 
respecting  the  payment  of  wages.  Lord 
Harris,  in  a  despatch  to  Earl  Grey,  dated 
Trinidad,  February  21, 1848,  said  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  monthly  tax — 

"  in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  pay,  for  the 
wages  of  numbers  have  been  in  arrears  for  a  long 
time,  as  much  as  three  or  four  months/' 

A  Baptist  missionary  wrote  from  St. 
Anne's  Bay,  Jamaica,  under  date  the  5th 
of  March  last — 

"  Jamaica  certainly  does  not  want  labourers. 
There  are  some  planters  in  this  parish  who  own 
that  labourers  are  not  so  much  wanted  as  money. 
There  are  vast  numbers  of  persons  in  this  parish 
who  cannot  get  work ;  many  have  to  leave  for 
other  and  distant  districts  to  secure  work,  and  in 
some  places,  where  work  is  given  the  wages  are 
not  forthcoming.  I  could  mention  sevend  case^ 
in  which  labourers  have  had  to  wait  weeks  and 
months  for  their  money." 

Lord  Harris  to  Earl  Gr^y,  dated  Trinidad, 
March  8,  1848,  wrote— 

"  It  is  firequently  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  with  respect  to  the  differences  which  occur 
as  to  the  nonpayment  of  wages,  but  cases  in  which 
there  were  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Coolies  have  not  received  ^he  full  amount  due  to 
them  have  come  before  me^.  I  speak  not  of  the 
present  time,  because  the  nonpayment  of  wages  is 
now  almost  universal,  from  the  inability  of  the 
planters  to  procure  money." 

In  alluding  to  a  particular  case  his  Lord- 
ship said — 

**  As  far  as  I  could  learn  they  had  received  nei- 
ther wages,  clothing,  nor  medical  aid,  and  but  the 
smallest  modicum  of  food; — " 

and  added,  in  reference  to  numerous  other 
cases — 

'*  A  stranger  to  the  &cts  will  hardly  credit 
the  negligence  which  has  been  manifested  in  this 
respect" — 

namely,  the  proper  care  of  immigrants. 
Governor  Light  to  Earl  Grey,  dat^  De- 
merara,  April  4,  1848,  wrote — 

"  The  distress  of  some  of  the  planters  may,  per- 
haps, cause  the  Creoles  to  hold  back  their  labour 
for  fear  of  nonpayment  of  wages." 

The  Government  Secretary,  in  forwarding 
a  return  from  the  same  colony  for  the  first 
three  mo])ths  of  this  year,  remarked — 
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**  Ki^Lc  esLicei  hod  no  Creoles  in  Janoarr :  six 
had  none  in  Fehruarr ;  one  bad  none  in  ^larcii, 
lor  want  of  mcani  to  pay  wazes." 

A  Committee  which  sat  on  this  sabject  had 
unanimoaslj  resoWed  that  a  neceasitj  ci- 
i.^ted  for  an  immediate  and  great  application 
of  relief.  No  one  could  say  that  immigra- 
tion now  to  be  began,  the  efiFect  of  which 
could  not  be  much  for  years  to  come,  was 
an  immediate  or  great  application  of  relief. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  that  any  living 
man  could  say  that  this  proposed  assist- 
ance was  an  answer  to  the  demand  made 
by  the  Committee  over  which  the  noble 
Lord  presided  for  an  immediate  and  great 
application  of  relief;  and,  looking  at  the 
condition  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  po- 
licy of  this  country,  which  had  been  so 
changeable,  it  was  his  conviction  that 
the  pnociples  of  free  trade  ought  to 
have  been  applied  to  those  colonies  with 
much  greater  caution  than  they  had  been. 
The  great  motive,  however,  which  in- 
duced him  to  take  up  this  question  was 
his  feeling  that  in  it  was  involved  that 
great  principle  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
religion,  which  led  this  country  forty 
years  ago  to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 
He  considered  the  question  was,  whether 
wc  were  in  future  to  be  dependent  for 
a  large  proportion  of  our  sugar  upon  our 
own  colonies,  which  produced  it  by  free 
labour,  or  upon  colonies  which  produced  it 
by  the  most  cruel  and  brutal  slavery  the 
world  ever  saw,  and  thus  revive  a  trade 
unparalleled  for  enormity.  On  this  part  of 
the  subject  the  hon.  Baronet  had  almost 
supplanted  his  argument.  It  had  been 
shown  that  prior  to  1846  the  slave  trade 
had  decreased;  but  since  the  Act  of  that 
year  the  slave  trade  had  greatly  increased, 
and  the  slavetraders  and  sugar  producers 
in  Cuba  and  Brazil  were  in  a  condition  of 
almost  unparalleled  prosperity.  According 
to  Mr.  Bandineli's  evidence,  from  1840  to 
1845,  the  yearly  average  importation  of 
slaves  into  Brazil  was  32,600;  in  1846, 
the  importation  of  slaves  was  64,000;  in 
1847.  63,00<J.  He  thought  that  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  Brazils,  at  least,  every  person 
in  England  must  admit,  that  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Act  admitting  slave-grown 
sugar  into  this  country,  slavery  in  that 
country  had  at  least  doubled.  In  Cuba, 
where  previous  to  the  passing  of  that  Act 
slavery  had  entirely  ceased,  it  had,  he  ad- 
mitted, not  increased  to  the  extent  that 
might  have  been  anticipated;  but  that  he 
believed  might  be  accounted  for  in  a  great 
xneasnro  bj  the  hurricane   in   1844,  by 


'  which  a  vast  nnmber  of  cofte 
'  were  destroyed;  and  in  eoaaeqi 


nee  great 


numbers  of  slaves  have 

from  the  caltiration  of  coiAe  te  1 

vation  of  sugar.     Upon  this  nbjeet.  Her 

Majesty's  Commisaionen,  writiB^  to  Lord 

PafmerstoD,  from  the  HaTtn*.  oa  Ae  9di 

of  March,  1847,  said— 

"  We  iveret  to  nj  that  there  are 

tokens  of  the  slaTvdealen  acaia 

:  former  pnccicef ,  two  vewek  bavia^  kaea  4bs- 

'  patched,  we  are  poeiiivelsr  inibftd,  %ar  the  4 

I  thoagh  we  have  -noc  been  made  i    ^    ' 

;  their  names.     We  do  not  chereiire  §bA  a 

;  to  name  them  npon  snspieioni  of  <mr  own,  the  two 

'  we  suspect  beinf  cleared  otfteuiblr,  oae  ea  Ae  taA 

of  February  for  Bareelooa,  and  the  otkv  oa  the 

2Sth  for  New  Orleans.    We  hear  abow  tlat  twa 

others  have  been  sent  direct  to  the  nnast  fioai 

Spain.     Respeetinf  these  moTemeiita,  thetciwe, 

we  have  to  exert  oar  ntmoet  dxhgenee  in  a 

proper  information.     If  the  preaeet  pikia  of  i 

I  continue,  there  will  be  snch  scroof  i 

-  an  extended  cnltivation,  and  in  eonaeqaa 

a  demand  for  laboor  as  will  make  the  dav 

and  others  nm  all  risks  whatever  to  sapply  it. 

The  retnms  afforded  the  ragar  pUntera  aaw  are 

soch  as  to  make  as  astooiahed  that  they  do  aot 

draw  even  a  greater  number  of  pifTwnt  ta  eeCBCe 

in  its  production." 

Again,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1847,  tbey 

said — 


"  We  are  credibly  mformed  that  bo  1 
seven  have  lately  sailed  for  that  pvfpoai 
scTeral  others  are  fitting  oat.    The  gnwt  < 
for  slaves,  in  the  present  enormoaa  proAta  to  be 
derived  by  the  cultivation  of  ragar,  will  ef  a  < 
taintv  induce  these  parties  to  encoanter  i 
to  obtain  the  laboorers  roqaired,  and  a  i 
Yigilance  will  therefore  be  nnrfarj  to 
their  practices,  as  heretofore." 

He  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  far- 
ther into  this  question.  He  was  perfeetlj 
satisfied  that  every  independent  man  who 
looked  at  the  suhjeet  with  an  onhiasaed 
mmd,  would  see  that,  whether  taking  Cuba 
or  Brazil,  it  was  manifestly  and  nndimbt- 
edly  true  that  we  must  now  make  iq»  our 
minds  that  if  we  admitted  their  ragar  to 
open  and  equal  c<xnpetition  with  the  aogar 
of  our  colonies,  a  very  great  increase  on  the 
African  slave  trade  would  he  the 
During  the  last  year  38,000  tons  of 
were  admitted  into  this  country  from  Col 
and  ho  believed,  looking  at  the  depression 
of  our  colonies,  and  at  the  orders  wUdi 
had  gone  out  that  cultiTatioa  should  ooapo, 
and  estates  be  given  op,  that  it  was  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  within  a  year  from 
this  time  we  should  be  using  slsTO-grown 
sugar  at  the  rate  of  at  least  100,000  tons 
per  annum.  Ho  confessed  that  it  was  his 
opinion,  indeed,  that  after  a  time  the  ^aaii* 
tity  which  we  shoold  use  would  be  i^iieii 
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greater  even  than  that.  But  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  great  misery  which  we  in- 
flicted upon  a  large  numher  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  by  encouraging  the  slave  trade, 
was  not  at  all  called  for  by  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion.  Every  year,  hitherto,  the 
produce  of  our  colonies  had  been  equal  to 
the  demand,  and  during  last  year  he  found 
that  an  enormous  increase  took  place  in 
the  production,  the  colonies  being  enabled 
to  produce  a  quantity  of  sugar  greater  by 
about  40,000  tons  than  in  any  previous 
year,  whether  during  the  periods  of  slavery 
or  £ree  trade.  [Lord  J.  Russell  :  That 
was  under  the  Act  of  1846.1  The  noble 
Lord  said  that  that  was  under  the  Act  of 
1846.  In  reply  to  that,  however,  he  would 
say  that  it  was  an  impossibility  such  an 
effect  could  have  been  produced  in  so  short 
a  time  as  could  have  elapsed  since  the 
passing  of  that  Act.  He  was  himself  a 
free-trader  like  the  noble  Lord.  But  he 
would  say  of  free  trade  as  Pope  said  of 
riches,  that  it  was — 

.     .     .    .    "  in  effect 
No  graee  of  heaven,  or  token  of  th'  elect." 

He  confessed  he  had  entered  upon  this 
subject  with  very  painful  feelings;  for  he 
could  not  but  see  that  those  high  principles 
by  which  this  country  had  been  guided  for 
many  years  were  now  supplanted  by  others 
which,  though  important  in  themselves, 
were  far  inferior  to  those  principles  on 
which  he  had  acted  in  former  years. 
He  would  willingly  admit  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  supply  our  great 
labouring  population  with  all  the  neces- 
saries and  all  the  comforts  of  life  in  as 
great  abundance  and  at  as  low  a  price 
as  possible.  He  believed  that  it  was  emi- 
nently the  duty  of  that  House  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  effect  that  object;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  did  believe  most  confi- 
dently that  if  the  people  of  England  had 
the  question  fairly  put  before  them,  and 
were  clearly  made  to  understand  that  by 
cheap  sugar  was  meant  slave-grown  sugar, 
which  must  be  had  at  the  expense  of  the 
blood  and  happiness  of  the  slave,  they  would 
willingly  give  a  higher  price  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  freeman.  The  character  of 
this  country  must  suffer  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations,  who  would  say  that  all 
our  professions  and  wishes  to  put  down  the 
slave  trade  were  not  carried  out  in  our 
actions.  The  following  were  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  recent  British  legisla- 
tion,  extracted  verhiiHm  ^m  the  Times  of 
May  31,  under  the  head  *'  America :" — 


**  Mr.  Calhoun  replied :  He  had  no  doubt  it  was 
fonnerly  the  intention  of  Great  Britain  to  abolish 
slavery  everywhere,  but  since  that  time,  there  had 
been  a  momentous  change  of  opinion  and  policy 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  Act  (kT 
Abolition  was  now  openly  denounced  in  Parila- 
ment,  and  in  language  as  strong  as  he  himself  had 
used.  Great  Britain  was  now  resorting  to  the 
slave  trade  itself,  as  the  means  of  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  her  plantations." 

Very  different  was  the  language  of  Dr. 
Channing,  ten  years  before — 

"  Great  Britain,  loaded  with  an  unprecedented 
debt,  and  with  a  grinding  taxation,  contracted  a 
new  debt  of  100,000,000  dollars,  to  give  freedom, 
not  to  Englishmen,  but  to  the  degraded  African. 
I  know  not  that  history  records  an  act  so  disin- 
terested, so  sublime.  In  the  progress  of  ages 
England's  naval  triumphs  will  shrink  into  a  more 
and  more  narrow  space  in  the  records  of  our  race. 

This  moral  triumph  will  fill  a  broader,  brighter 

____  »» 

page. 

He  did  not  despair  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  passed  the  Act  of  1846,  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  slave  trade — ^now 
that  they  found  that  it  had  that  effect — 
now  that  they  discovered  their  lamentable 
error — ^would  retrace  their  steps,  and  pass 
resolutions  which  would,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  tend  to  revive  and  encourage  the 
innocent  and  free  cultivation  of  our  colo- 
nies, and  to  repress  the  foul  and  murderous 
cultivation  of  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  have  listened,  Sir,  with  great 
attention  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  and  also  to  that  of  my  hon. 
Friend  behind  me,  to  understand  what  is 
the  measure  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  would  suggest  that  we 
ought  to  adopt,  or  what  proposition,  with  . 
respect  to  protection,  he  wishes  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  as  a  substitute  for  the  pro- 
posal of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  That 
he  merely  proposes  to  negative  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Government,,  and  leave  the 
existing  law  as  it  is,  I  conceive,  consider- 
ing the  views  he  entertains,  to  be  a  thing 
impossible.  But  surely  a  fairer  course 
than  he  has  taken  would  be,  to  adopt  the 
proposal  of  the  Committee  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  which  was  composed  of  Gentle- 
men who  no  doubt  paid  great  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  who  have  made  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  subject.  That  would 
have  been  a  natural  course  to  have  taken; 
and  that  is  the  course  which  I  understood 
him  to  indicate  on  a  former  night  that  he 
would  take;  but  he  has  changed  his  mind; 
he  now  puts  his  Motion  in  a  shape  which 
he  hopes  will  catch  a  vote  or  two,  and  he 
leaves  the  question  as  indefinite  at  the 
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ihift  H011B6 — I  mean  Mr.  Greene,  who, 
speakbg  of  the  result  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  admission  of  slaye-grown 
sugar,  gays — 

*'  I  believe  in  a  great  measure  that  it  will  make 
▼erj  little  diflbrenoe;  but  I  do  consider  it  will 
make  a  difference.  I  do  not  consider  the  differ- 
ence will  be  yery  much  if  free-labour  foreign 
sugar  were  to  be  admitted  here,  and  slave-grown 
sugar  excluded.** 

I  also  admit  that  there  must  be  a  differ- 
ence, although  but  very  little,  in  the  en- 
couragement given  to  slave-labour,  whether 
slave-labour  sugar  or  only  free-labour  sugar 
is  admitted  for  consumption  in  this  country. 
But  what  were  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Act  of  1844  was  passed  ?  It  was  on  the 
ground  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  colo- 
nial sugar,  and  of  the  high  prices  paid  for 
their  sugar  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
That  is  not  my  statement.  It  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  him- 
self a  West  India  proprietor  (Mr.  Goul- 
bum).  The  hon.  Baronet  opposite  has 
stated,  and  my  hon.  Friend  behind  me 
(Sir  £.  Buxton)  has  repeated  the  assertion, 
that  the  colonial  produce  was  always  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  estimate  the 
capability  of  the  consumption  of  the 
country;  but  if  we  will  only  look  a  very 
JFew  years  back,  and  see  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  then  as  compared  with 
what  it  is  now,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
sider the  constantly  increasing  population, 
we  must  admit  that  so  monstrous  a  proposi- 
tion as  that  colonial  sugar  has  always  sup- 
plied the  consumption  of  this  country  has 
seldom  been  made  in  this  House.  In  1840 
the  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country 
was  179,000  tons;  last  year  it  was  289,000 
tons — an  increase  of  110,000  tons  in  those 
•even  years.  In  1842  the  consumption 
was  193,000  tons,  being  an  increase  of 
96,000  tons  in  five  years,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  increase  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
whole  consumption  of  1842.  I  therefore 
assert  that  in  1842  the  supply  of  colonial 
sugar  was  not  adequate  to  the  consumption 
of  this  country;  and  I  think  that  if  the 
quantity  consumed  has  increased  by  one- 
half  in  five  years,  as  these  .figures  show  it 
has  done,  there  being  consumed  in  1842 
only  193,000  tons,  while  in  1847  there 
were  289,000  tons,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  supply  of  sugar  was  in  the  former 
of  these  years  quite  inadequate  for  the 
eomitnr.  [Mr.  Goulbubn  :  Take  the  year 
1847.  J    I  do  not  deny  the  fact  with  re- 


spect to  the  year  1847  ;  but  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  waa 
that  the  colonifd  supply  was  alwaya 
equal  to  the  demand;  and,  although  it 
might  be  found  to  be  so  in  one  year,  I  can- 
not on  that  account  admit  the  correctness 
of  the  inference  as  to  all  former  years.  And 
now  with  regard  to  1846,  when  we  propos- 
ed the  present  law.  At  that  period  the 
principles  of  free  trade  had  made  great 
progress.  Between  1844  and  1846,  when 
the  Bill  was  proposed,  free  trade  had 
greatly  adyanced,  and  there  were  hardly 
any  persons  except  those  who  voted  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  who 
did  not  distinctly  avow  that  the  principle 
of  permanent  protection  against  slave- 
grown  sugar  must  be  given  up.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tamwordi 
stated  that  view  most  distinctly;  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  Barkly), 
as  distinctly  as  he  could  utter  it,  said,  '*  I 
am  for  free  trade  in  sugar  as  I  was  for 
free  trade  in  com.*'  The  protection  in 
com  having  been  given  up,  the  hon.  Mem-' 
her  for  Leominster  very  consistently  said, 
that  having  voted  for  free  trade  in  com,  he 
would  vote  for  free  trade  in  sugar  also. 
Many  other  Gentlemen  held  the  same  view, 
though  they  contended  for  a  gradual 
change,  in  order  to  enable  those  most  in- 
terested to  accommodate  themselves  to 
their  altered  circumstances;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  was  entirely  given  up, 
except  by  those  Gentlemen  who  voted  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn;  and 
therefore  I  am  entitled  to  assume  that  the 
great  majority  of  this  House  are  decidedly 
against  the  principle  of  permanent  proteo- 
tion.  I  must  say,  that  though  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  in  the 
strong  expressions  ho  has  used  as  to  the 
horrors  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  still 
I  think  the  question  is  not  what  those 
horrors  are,  or  even  whether  there  may 
have  been  a  temporary  increase  to  the 
slave  trade  since  1846.  I  suspect  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  somewhat  overstated  that 
increase;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
the  number  of  slaves  imported  in  1847  hard- 
ly exceeded  those  imported  in  1846;  and  I 
apprehend  that  the  Act  of  1846  had  little 
effect  on  the  importation  of  slaves  in  that 
year.  If  the  increase  in  the  importation 
was  owing  to  any  Act  at  all,  it  was  owing 
rather  to  the  Act  of  1844  than  to  that  of 
1846.  The  great  Question  is,  by  what 
means  is  slavery  ultimately  to  be  pat 
down?  And  1  entirely  agree  with  mj 
noble  Friend  near  me,  and  with  fhoi  <^iiit 
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ion  expressed  by  many  GcDtlcmcn  in  this 
House,  that  you  will  never  succeed  in  put- 
ting down  slavery,  unless  you  beat  it  by 
the  superior  cheapness  of  free  labour.  You 
havo  been  endeavouring  to  put  down  sla- 
very by  compulsory  means,  and  the  late 
Sir  F.  Buxton  expressed  himself  satisfied 
of  the  incfiicacy  of  those  means.  He 
pointed  out  in  an  able  publication  to  what 
extent  you  had  increased,  as  you  are 
doing  now,  the  horrors  of  the  iruddle  pas- 
sage; and  ho  proposed,  what  was  after- 
wards carried  out,  an  expedition  up  the 
Niger.  That  expedition  was  attended  with  a 
fearful  loss  of  life,  and  proved  an  utter  fail- 
ure, so  far  as  regarded  any  civilising  inter- 
course with  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa. 
That  was  given  up,  and  we  are  now  main- 
taining under  treaty  with  foreign  Powers 
the  strictest  possible  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  Africa.  How  far  that  is  successful, 
evidence  has  shown ;  I  believe  it  may  be 
confidently  stated  that  hitherto  that  strict 
blockade,  maintained  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  French  and  the  Americans,  has 
been  ineffective  in  putting  down  the 
slave  trade.  Whether  there  is  any  chance 
of  its  succeeding,  we  shall  know  better 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  which 
is  now  sitting  on  this  subject;  but  hither- 
to it  has  not  succeeded  in  checking  the 
evil  to  any  considerable  extent.  If,  then, 
all  the  means  hitherto  tried  have  failed, 
and  if  there  still  be  one  course  left  open 
to  us — that  of  carrying  out  the  principle 
of  free  labour,  and  putting  down  the  slave 
trade  by  successful  competition — we  ought 
to  make  the  attempt  to  put  down  slavery 
by  this  means.  That  this  was  the  true 
mode  of  doing  so,  I  have  heard,  time  after 
time,  from  the  friends  of  slave  emancipa- 
tion. If  you  tell  me  that  slavery  cannot 
be  put  down  by  the  competition  of  free 
labour,  and  can  point  out  a  better  mode, 
then  that  is  another  question  ;  but  all  I 
say  is,  that  every  means  we  have  hitherto 
tried  has  utterly  failed;  and  unless  the 
object  can  be  gained  by  the  competition 
of  free  labour,  in  my  opinion  slavery  will 
continue.  I  will  now  advert  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Sugar 
Planting  as  to  the  rate  of  duty.  The  Com- 
mittee have  recommended  a  protection  of 
lOf.  for  six  years  to  Uie  colonies;  but  if 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  is  good  for  anything,  there  is 
a  difference  of  15«.  d^d,  between  the  cost 
of  producing  slave-grown  sugar,  and  the 
prodace  of  free  labour.  If  that  be  true, 
then  I  apprehend  that  nothmg  short  of  a 


differential  duty  of  15s.  9^d.  will  suffice; 
and  it  will  bo  out  of  the  question  to  listen 
to  any  notion  of  a  mere  temporary  protec- 
tion of  lOs.  only.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
went  to  the  extent  of  permanent  protection 
in  favour  of  the  West  India  eolonies.  The 
Committee,  however,  do  not  go  this  length, 
and  concur  in  the  opinion  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed against  permanent  protection,  in- 
stead of  that  propounded  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. The  Committee  say  that  ultimately 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  colonies  must 
depend  upon  their  possessing  the  means  of 
successfully  competing  with  the  producers 
of  slave-grown  sugar,  and  not  upon  protec- 
tion. That  being  the  case — if  sooner  or 
later  the  West  India  colonists  must  come 
into  competition  with  slave-grown  sngar — 
the  question  remains,  by  what  means  can 
our  colonial  sugar  be  brought  into  success- 
ful competition  with  slave-g^wn  sngar? 
It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  this  result  can* 
not  be  obtained  by  high  or  lasting  protec- 
tion. Protection  has  not  secured  vie  West 
India  proprietors  against  periodical  seasons 
of  distress.  At  various  periods  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  distress  visited  the  propri- 
etors, and  in  some  cases  the  cultiration  of 
many  estates  was  abandoned  in  consequence. 
It  had  been  distinctly  shown  before  theCom- 
mittee,  that  the  protection  enjoyed  dnrinff 
the  last  few  years  has  essentiallj  impeded 
that  reduction  of  wages  on  which  the  plan- 
ters must  depend  for  being  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  producer  of  slave- 
grown  sugar.  I  am  almost  afraid  of  touch- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  the  management  of 
estates  in  the  West  Indies,  lest  I  be  ac- 
cused of  imputing  extravagance  to  the  pro- 
prietors. I  can  assure  we  House  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  casting 
that  imputation  upon  the  proprietors;  nei- 
ther had  my  noble  Friend  on  a  fbnner 
evening,  although  he  was  subjected  to  re- 
proof on  that  account  by  the  right  hoa. 
Gentleman  opposite.  It  is  in  eridenee. 
however,  that  there  is  much  waste  in  the 
management  of  estates  in  the  West  Indies. 
Take  the  case  of  Mr.  ToUemache.  That 
gentleman  employed  persons  of  the  highest 
character  in  the  management  of  kia  estate. 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
abuses  prevailed  in  that  case  which  were 
not  common  to  West  In^aa  estates  gene- 
rally; but  when  Mr.  ToUemache  went  over 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  af^ied  hia  know- 
ledge of  landed  property  in  Englaad  to  his 
sugar  plantation,  he  succeeded  in  redneiag 
the  cost  of  management  by  9001.  or  1,000L 
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a  year,  and  he  expected  to  be  able  to  carry 
the  reduction  still  further.  Another  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Greene,  gave  remarkable  evidence 
on  this  point.  He  stated  the  cost  of  the 
management  of  two  estates,  the  first  of 
which  was  as  follows:  In  1843  it  amount- 
ed to  2,300Z.,  in  1844  to  2,400^.,  in  1845 
to  2,200^.,  and  in  1846  to  1,600^.  From 
this  statement  it  appears  that  a  reduction 
of  more  than  a  third  in  the  cost  of  man- 
agement was  effected  in  the  space  of  two 
years.  On  the  second  estate  the  reduction 
is  stated  to  have  been  still  greater;  in 
1843  the  cost  of  management  was  2,3002., 
in  1844  it  was  1,700^.,  in  1845  it  was 
1,800/.,  and  in  1846  it  was  1,3002.  When 
such  evidence  was  given  by  persons  con- 
versant with  the  management  of  West  In- 
dian estates,  it  appeared  to  be  impossible 
to  deny  that  a  large  needless  expenditure 
was  incurred  with  respect  to  property  in 
those  islands.  The  evidence  which  was 
given  before  the  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  the  reduction  of  wages,  is  equally  strong 
with  that  relative  to  the  management  of 
estates.  Wages  have  been  reduced  in  al- 
most every  colony,  and  the  reduction  has 
been  greatest  in  the  old  colonies.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  distress  exists  not  so 
much  in  what  are  called  the  old  and  ex- 
hausted colonies,  as  in  those  which  are  com- 
paratively new,  and  possess  a  large  extent  of 
fei-tile  land.  This  is  the  result  of  the  high 
wages  paid  to  labourers,  and  that  again  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  competi- 
tion for  labour  amongst  the  proprietors 
caused  by  the  high  price  of  sugar  produced 
by  protection.  The  hon.  Member  for  Leo- 
minster, in  his  evidence,  stated  distinctly 
that  the  planters  bid  against  each  other  for 
labour,  by  which,  consequently,  the  cost  of 
production  was  enhanced.  I,  therefore, 
am  justified  in  contending  that  by  continu- 
ing protection,  we  should  defeat  the  very 
measure  on  which  we  must  depend  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonies  and  the  ultimate 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  As  bear- 
ing upon  this  point,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  an  extract  from  a  despatch 
written  by  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana. 
He  says — 

"  Had  the  diminution  of  wages  taken  place  in 
1847  rather  than  in  1848,  many  estates  now  jeo- 
pardised would,  perhaps,  have  escaped  ;  for  the 
crops  were  large  enough  to  have  given  profit,  had 
expenses  of  labour  not  absorbed  it." 

The  evidence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leo- 
minster is  decisive  against  protection  of  a 
permanent  character;  for,  speaking  of  the 
introduction  of  labour  into  the  colonies,  he 


says,  that'  if  it  should  take  place  under  a 
system  of  permanent  protection,  the  planter 
would  be  mduced  to  extend  his  cultivation, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  or  ten  years  he  would 
be  in  the  same  unfortunate  condition  as 
that  in  which  he  was  at  present  placed. 
The  hon.  Member,  therefore,  recommended 
that  a  protecting  duty  of  lOf.  should  be 
continued  for  two  years,  and  that  then  the 
scale  of  1 846  should  be  resumed.  The  hon« 
Member,  it  is  clear,  desires  protection  only 
for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  enable  the 
planters  td  reduce  the  wages  of  labour.  I 
would  not  advocate  a  reduction  of  the  wages 
of  the  negroes  if  I  were  not  convinced  that 
they  can  bear  it.  The  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee,  shows  that  the  negroes  are 
possessed  of  large  sums  of  money,  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  expending  on  luxu- 
ries, and  even  in  the  purchase  of  land,  to 
an  extent  that  persons  in  a  much  higher 
condition  of  life  in  this  country  cannot  at- 
tain. The  Governor  of  Guiana  states  that 
one  negro  in  that  colony  had  bought  a  farm 
for  5,000  dollars,  and  that  a  very  limited 
number  of  other  negroes  have  recently 
purchased  an  estate  for  50,000  dollars.  I 
request  the  House,  to  attend  to  the  foU 
lowing  passage  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Innes : — 

"  Supposing  the  colonies  did  believe  that  Par- 
liament was  able  and  willing  to  secure  them  a 
permanent  protection  of  10«.  upon  every  owt.  of 
sugar,  what  do  you  believe  would  be  the  effect  of 
that  conviction  upon  the  colony,  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  estates  there,  and  upon  the  rate  of  wages  f 
— I  believe  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  transfer 
much  of  it  into  the  hands  of  the  labourers,  and  to 
defeat  the  endeavours  of  the  planters  to  reduce 
wages  and  other  charges." 

Mr.  Pickwood  also  gives  some  evidence 
worthy  of  consideration : — 

"  Supposing  we  were  to  pass  an  Act  to-day,  in- 
creasing the  protection  upon  sugar  for  the  next 
three  years,  or  to  continue  the  present  rate  of 
protection  for  the  next  three  years,  and  the  news 
were  to  go  out  to  the  island  of  St.  KitVs,  do  you 
believe  that  the  immediate  influence  upon  the  rise 
of  price  consequent  upon  the  passing  of  that  Act, 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rate  of 
wages  ? — Tes  ;  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say 
how  £ir.  but  I  am  persuaded  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  duty  would  be  swallowed  up  in  that 
way  ;  it  would  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  I  am  cer- 
tain." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  which  has  occurred  has  taken 
place  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
no  efforts  were  made  to  effect  that  object 
until  the  differential  duty  was  reduced  to 
6s.  I  say  again,  that  if  the  House  should 
take  any  retrograde  step-^if  it  should  go 
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back  to  the  duty  of  lOf.,  aa  recommended 
by  tho  Committee,  it  would  assuredly  de- 
feat the  only  means  by  which  our  planters 
can  ultimately  be  enabled  to  sustain  per- 
manent competition  with  the  producers  of 
slave-grown  sugar.  I  will  not  follow  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  his  calculations  respect- 
ing the  relative  cost  of  slave  labour  and 
free  labour;  but  I  may  observe,  that  it  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pick  wood 
that  at  tho  present  moment  the  cost  of 
free  labour  in  St.  Kittys  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  slave  labour.  This  is  the  passage 
in  Mr.  Pickwood's  evidence  to  which  I  re- 
fer: — 

"  The  cost  of  that  gang  of  slaves,  which  your 
fiither  considered  necessary  to  manage  the  estate, 
was  as  groat  as  you  would  require  to  pay  for  free 
labour,  according  to  tho  present  current  rate  of 
wages,  to  cultivate  that  estate  well  from  one  end 
to  the  other  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  if  you 
could  get  tho  labour." 

It  appears  to  mc,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
servation of  the  hon.  Baronet  behind  me 
(Sir  E.  Buxton),  that  it  is  most  desirable 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  labourers 
into  the  West  India  colonics,  or  rather 
into  some  of  them;  because  in  Barbadocs 
they  have  more  labour  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barkly 
labour  actually  impedes  tho  improvement 
of  tho  estates;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  very 
small  amount  of  labour  introduced  into  the 
colonies  will,  in  all  probability,  have  the 
ctToct  of  keeping  down  tho  rate  of  wages. 
The  hon.  ^ilomber  for  Leominster  says,  in 
his  evidence,  that  no  enormous  increase  of 
the  labouring  population,  but  a  few  thou- 
sand Africans  being  introduced,  would  en- 
able them  to  koi^p  down  the  wages.  It 
appears  in  the  ovidenco  of  the  hon.  >[om- 
U^r  for  Bristol,  that  a  small  amount  of  la- 
bour would  answer  the  purj>ose.  The  pos- 
ubility  of  the  re^luotion  has  been  defeated 
by  tho  high  price  consequent  upon  protec- 
tion. 1  stated,  that  on  the  first  night  on 
which  th:s  ^uesiiou  came  on,  1  should  be 
pn^panx)  to  take  into  Ox^r.>:der:it:on  the  ex- 
peose  of  earrying  over  liberated  Arrioans. 
1  befcevi?  it  to  be  equaliy  iVr  the  bonotit  ot 
the  colony  o.:  Sierra  Leone,  ar.d  ot  the 
Vberatij>i  Afrio*r.s.  that  tliey  *hv>u!xl  'tv ' 
OMTt'^yxxl  to  tho  ^Vost  Indies,  a;*.d  :*„*:  lefi  :o  ; 
ivaiaia  :a  a  s:*5e  \Nf  barKans:::,  or  jvrhsr^ 
W  khiaaj^Ni  acur..  This  br.rpt  :-e  to 
tb«  i^w^t^on  of  \a:r.v.^T*;:,r..  I  ivr.  :l::s 
p^t  I  ast  W:"^  *vi:.'.rlc;x\x  ir.  iho  dark  a* 
W  wittt  aro  t>,o  v::?cV.:;."s  of  ::;o  :»,*  h..r.. 
J  I*  *W  Have  aidrossovl  :^.e  :l,'*.2s»t"' 
J  *»_>i*  tHat  I  V:v*  ,f  r^.''  T^*:r%-5,*^rs 

*uo8^  c^cvf*  ;i;?c<§c. 


which  are  deemed  necesaarj  to  prevent  the 
revival  of  the  African  slave  tntde.  There 
is  no  check  upon  immigration  from  China, 
or  from  any  part  of  the  African  coast, 
which  is  not  tainted  with  the  slave  trade. 
Upon  this  point  neither  the  Committee  nor 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  submitted  the 
Amendment  to-night,  has  recommended 
anything;  all  is  left  in  the  dark.  As  to 
the  system  of  contracts  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  adverted,  I  believe  that  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, when  in  office,  permitted  the  planters 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  negroes  for 
three  years.  [Mr.  Gladstone  :  I  speak 
only  from  recollection;  but  I  beUeve  that 
my  pcnnission  did  not  extend  to  contracts 
with  natives  of  Africa  or  of  the  West  In- 
dies.] I  was  not  aware  that  the  ri|^t 
hon.  Gentleman's  permission  was  accom- 
panied by  such  stringent  restrictions.  My 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department  has  signified  that  he  will  not 
object  to  any  reasonable  regulations  rela- 
tive to  contracts  which  may  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Colonial  Assemblies.  I  am  by  no 
means  sure,  however,  that  tho  contract 
system  would  bo  found  to  work  welL  Mr. 
Tollcmache  says,  "The  contract  system 
has  been  tried  in  Antigua,  though  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  it  answers;"  and  I 
confess,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  answer,  and  for  this  reason — 
the  object  of  the  contracts  is  to  compel  la- 
bourers to  work  for  a  lower  rate  of  wages 
than  that  usually  received.  ["No  !  it  is  to 
bind  them  to  work."]  My  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department  has 
no  objection  to  any  contracts  for  binding 
labourers  to  work,  provided  they  are  not 
treateil  as  criminals  to  compel  them  to 
fulfil  the  terms  of  their  contracts ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  system  of 
forced  labour  will  answer,  if  the  labourers 
find  that  the  persons  working  on  neigh- 
bouring estates  are  receiving  higher  vagea, 
or  enjoying  advantages  which  they  do  not 
n.vo;To,  lu  the  same  way  it  is  rerr  difli- 
oul:  to  e:i:ors.*e  the  law  as  to  sqtiatting:  the 
f^u*;  is  no:  in  the  law,  bu;  in  carryii^  it 
vu:,  I;  is  p*ai:i  er.:::^*::.  frv-si  the evid»ee 
:;&ken  K^fi^rv  this  Committee,  that  it  is 
▼ory  r.vjch  through  tho  cswd:2ct  of  the 
v.:4::A5:vrj  cf  es-.ates  thi:  s^^Tuning  has 
:A'kir.  vIaoo.  What  is  tiio  e^iieDM  of 
Mr,  :^;::'::*:ck  i     He  says — 
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swftllowed  tip  the  little  estates  by  that  means  ; 
they  defeated  their  own  purpose,  because  no 
sooner  were  the  little  estates  abandoned,  than  the 
negroes  became  independent  settlers  upon  those 
Uttle  estates/* 

I  think  one  of  the  witnesses  described  such 
a  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston, 
lyf  negroes  who  raised  vegetables  largely  for 
Kingston  market,  and  who  said  they  were 
ready  to  pay  rent  for  the  land,  but  nohody 
asked  for  rent.  How  it  is  proposed  to  put 
an  end  to  this  system,  I  do  not  know;  if 
nobody  will  take  measures  to  dispossess 
them,  or  ask  for  rent,  I  do  not  know 
what  can  be  done.  If,  then,  I  am  right, 
upon  the  concurrent  evidence  of  the  West 
Indian  witnesses,  the  introduction  of  no 
great  amount,  but  a  certain  amount  of  Af- 
rican immigration  is  essential  with  a  view 
of  keeping  down  wages;  and,  if  so,  I  do 
thbk  the  proposal  we  have  made  of  ad- 
vancing money,  or  giving  a  guarantee  of  a 
loan,  if  they  choose  to  raise  one,  is  one  of 
the  best  modes  of  proceeding.  I  do  not 
say  that  all  will  avail  themselves  of  it;  but 
we  give  them  the  means  of  doing  so,  where 
the  want  is  felt — in  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
and  Guiana;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  the  most  attentive  consideration  of 
the  evidence,  I  can  conceive  no  object  for 
which  an  advance  of  money  could  be  so 
well  employed,  as  in  the  introduction  of 
labour  into  those  colonies  where  it  is  want- 
ed. It  will  be  available  in  those  colonies 
in  which  the  want  is  most  felt.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  asked,  what  other  means 
are  to  he  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  plant- 
tiTB  f  I  fully  admit  that  neither  the  intro- 
duction of  labour,  nor  any  other  measure, 
will  avail,  unless  wo  are  prepared  to  give 
a  protecting  duty  for  a  further  time  than 
was  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1846. 
We  have  been  taunted,  indeed,  with  de- 
Jmrting  from  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
1846;  hut  I  do  not  consider  that  we  are 
doing  so  in  the  slightest  degree  by  con- 
tinuing protection  for  a  certain  time  longer. 
The  principle  acted  upon  in  1846  was  that 
for  a  certam  time  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
lection  should  be  given  to  the  West  India 
Colonies  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  ul- 
timate competition  with  foreign  sugars.  It 
is  no  question  of  principle  whether  that 
period  be  four  years  or  six;  and  if  the  ex- 
^rience  of  the  last  two  years  shows  us 
that  the  period  has  not  been  long  enough, 
and  if  adverse  circumstances  since  the 
naSsing  of  that  Act  have  aggravated  the 
alstress  under  which  the  West  India  colo- 
nies are  suffering,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 


in  the  slightest  degree  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Act  of  1846  that  the 

?eriod  of  protection  should  be  extended, 
'here  is  another  fault  found  with  the  Act 
of  1846 — and  that  is  also  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  this  Committee  in  the  10th 
resolution,  namely — as  to  the  mode  of 
levying  the  duty;  it  is  said  that  the  Act 
does  not  in  point  of  fact  give  the  pro- 
tection it  professes  to  give,  that  various 
sugars  are  subjected  to  one  duty,  and 
hence  the  wholo'  of  our  colonial  muscovado 
sugar  is  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
the  belt  brown  clayed  Havana.  That 
is  stated  most  clearlv  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Greene ;  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  with  quotations,  but  he  states  that 
there  are  differences  of  from  Ss,  to  9«.  in 
value  in  the  articles,  and  that  what  he 
wants  is  an  actual  protection,  whatever 
the  amount  may  be  that  is  given,  and  not 
a  nominal  protection  as  at  present,  which 
in  many  cases  amoimts  to  but  Is,  or  2s, , 
and  in  some  cases  to  nothing  at  all.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  new  clas- 
sification into  the  brown  sugars,  and  to  di- 
vide those  sugars  of  foreign  growth,  which 
at  present  come  in  under  one  duty,  into 
*  •  brown  clayed, ' '  and  '  *  muscovado.  We 
propose  to  continue  the  duty  on  foreign 
brown  clayedTor  a  year  more,  at  its  present 
amoimt  of  20^.,  and  then  to  reduce  it  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members.  Foreign  muscovado  we 
propose  to  leave  until  1851,  at  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  Act  of  1846,  and  then  to  di- 
minish the  rate  gradually  to  10^.,  which, 
after  1854,  will  be  the  duty  on  all  brown 
clayed  and  muscovado  sugar.  The  hon. 
Member  has  said,  that  in  his  opinion  this 
will  be  defeated  by  foreign  sugars  coming 
in  as  muscovado,  and  not  as  brown.  From 
all  my  inquiries  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
that  will  not  be  the  case;  and  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  distinction  will  render  it  worth 
while  to  take  any  different  modes  of  pre- 
paring sugars.  The  House  may  be  curious 
to  see  what  different  descriptions  of  sugar 
now  come  in  under  the  same  head.  [The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  produced  two  sam- 
ples, and  laid  them  on  the  table.]  I 
think  it  must  be  evident  from  the  first 
sight  of  these  sugars  that  these  are  of 
such  dissimilar  quality  that  it  will  not 
be  at  all  unfair  to  make  a  distinction 
in  the  duty.  Of  course,  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  point  at  which  we  fix 
the  standard;  and  after  consultation  this 
morning  with  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  of  the  Customs,  I  may  say  that 
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I  believe^  without  pledging  myself  exactly 
to  the  precise  description,  that  the  brown 
clayed  sugar  now  worth  36s.  Qd,  in  the 
market,  long  price,  will  be  the  standard  of 
"  brown  clayed  sugar;*'  and  that  only  what 
is  inferior  to  that  will  be  admitted  as  for- 
eign muscovado  sugar.  The  officers  sec 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  carrying  out  that 
distinction.  We  do  not  propose  to  extend 
it  to  colonial  sugar.  It  has  always  been 
urged  that  our  classification  was  a  direct 
discouragement  to  the  improvement  of  the 
cultivation;  at  the  end  of  six  years  all  will 
come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty;  and  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction for  those  few  years;  we  propose  to 
leave  to  the  improved  colonial  sugar  the 
advantage  it  now  possesses.  If  we  are 
right  in  supposing  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  foreign  sugar  will  come  in  at 
the  higher  rate  of  duty — if,  in  fact,  the 
really  formidable  competitor  with  colonial 
sugar  is  this  description  of  foreign  sugar — 
then  we  shall  give  a  protection  for  a 
year  higher  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  the 
West  Indian  proprietors.  The  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Inues  is,  that  the  fall 
in  the  present  rate  of  dilfcrential  duty 
should  be  suspended  for  three  years;  the 
present  differential  duty  is  6^.,  and  the 
proposal  we  make  is,  comparing  colonial 
sugar  with  that  foreign  sugar  which  is  its 
really  formidable  competitor,  to  give  a 
differential  duty  of  7s,  for  the  first  of  the 
next  three  years,  6s,  6d,  for  the  second, 
and  6s,  for  the  third.  We,  therefore, 
propose  a  differential  duty  higher  than 
lie  recommends.  We  also  propose  to 
extend  the  protection,  in  one  way  or 
other,  beyond  1851,  when  it  would  expire 
by  the  present  law,  and  to  continue  it  to 
1854.  If  the  present  law  remains  un- 
changed, the  present  "protection  to  colonial 
sugar  is  6s, ^  falling  to  4^..  6d,  in  July,  to 
3*.  in  July,  1849,  to  1*.  6d.  in  July, 
1850,  and  expiring  in  July,  1851;  accor- 
ding to  the  law,  as  we  now  propose  it,  the 
protection  for  the  higher  description  of 
sugar  will  be  7s,  till  July,  1849,  6s,  6d, 
for  the  next  year,  6*.  for  the  next,  then 
5s,  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  3s,;  on  the  lower  de- 
scription of  sugar  58,  6d.,  is.  6d.,  4*., 
3s,,  and  2s, ;  the  whole  to  be  reduced  to 
the  same  duty  of  lOs.  in  July,  1854. 
We  propose  also,  what  I  believe  is  known 
to  be  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  West 
Indian,  though  I  find  the  Committee  have 
made  no  recommendation  of  it,  namely,  the 
reduction  of  the  differential  duty  on  rum. 
I  certainly  was  surprbed  that  they  made 


no  mention  of  it,  for  it  was  alluded  to  very 
distinctly  in  the  evidence.  I  expressed  an 
opinion  above  a  year  ago  that  the  dntj  was 
higher  than  justice  required,  and  I  have  said 
the  same  thing  in  this  Session;  I  did  expect 
that  the  subject  would  be  followed  out  by 
the  Committee,  but  the  whole  matter  is 
passed  over  in  silence.  I  believe  it  ie  not  in 
mimaterial  thing,  with  a  view  to  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar.  And  I  find  that  the  quan- 
tity very  largely  has  increased;  the  mm  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  in  1846  was 
2.684,000  gallons ;  in  1847,  3.330,000; 
and  the  increase  goes  on — ^for  I  find  that 
the  quantity  introduced  in  the  fijst  four 
months  of  1847  was  849,000  gallons, 
and  in  the  first  four  months  of  1848. 
1,010,000.  I  believe  the  datj  may 
properly  be  reduced  to  4i/.,  as  we  pro- 
pose. This,  therefore,  is  what  we  propose 
for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  of  colonial 
sugar — to  continue  to  him  an  amount  of 
protection  higher  than  he  at  present  en- 
joys for  a  limited  time,  and  to  extend 
protection  beyond  the  time  now  limited  bj 
law ;  we  also  propose  a  reduction  .of  the 
differential  duty  on  rum,  and  an  advance 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
immigration ;  and  wo  shall  be  perfectly 
ready  to  consider  any  suggestion,  though 
the  Committee  have  made  none,  with  a 
view  to  check  vagrancy.  While  the  mea- 
sure we  propose  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
colonial  producer,  we  have  not  been  un- 
mindful of  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 
If  we  had  increased  the  duties  on  foreiga 
produce,  we  should  have  disregarded  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.  The  interests 
of  the  colonial  producer  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  consumer,  because  I  believe 
that  it  is  to  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion that  the  producers  of  sugar  must 
look  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  in- 
terests. I  don't  believe  that  by  the  course 
we  have  taken  we  shall  exclude  any  foreign 
sugar  from  the  market  of  this  country  for 
the  ensuing  year.  With  the  present  duty 
of  2O5.,  foreign  sugar  comes  freely  into  m 
country,-  notwithstanding  the  difference  in 
favour  of  colonial  sugar.  The  difference 
between  the  duties  on  colonial  and  on  fb« 
reign  siigar  is  a  boon  to  the  West  Indian 
producer ;  but  I  don*t  believe  that  this  in- 
creased protection  will  enhance  the  price 
of  sugar  for  the  ensuing  year,  or  subse- 
quently. There  are  considerations  which 
I  think  show  that  such  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
very  large  stock  of  sugar  on  hand  in  the 
warehouses  at  tliis  moment     Comparii^ 
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this  jeBT  with  last  year,  and  including  the 
Btocks  of  the  five  chief  Continental  ports — 
for  when  sugar  is  freely  imported  here,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  stocks  in  Continental 

forts — the  whole  quantity  in  stock  is 
43,000  tons  this  year,  against  104,000 
tons  last  year.  There  are,  therefore, 
40,000  tons  more  in  stock  this  year,  than 
there  were  last  year.  The  accounts  from 
the  colonies  and  from  Cuha  concur  in 
showing  that  there  is  every  prohability  of 
a  large  produce  this  year.  More  than  that, 
the  probability  is,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Continent,  the  larger  part  of  the 
sugar  will  come  to  this  country  in  the  first 
instance.  Taking  the  large  amount  of  stock 
on  hand,  the  anticipated  result  of  this 
year's  crop,  and  the  prospect  of  imports, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  taken  a  different  direction,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar 
will  be  brought  into  the  market  of  this 
country  than  last  year,  and  that  increased 
supply  may  be  expected  to  have  the  effect 
of  prerenting  any  enhancement  of  price. 
Muntaining  the  duties  on  the  scale  we  pro- 
pose, I  believe  this  country  has  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  price  of  sugar  will 
be  enhanced.  I  have,  therefore,  reason 
to  believe  that  the  consumption  will  be 
considerably  increased.  It  is  only  on  in- 
creased consumption  that  the  success  of 
the  planter  depends;  for  production  cannot 
be  largely  increased  unless  consumption 
be  80.  The  noble  Lord  has  stated  the 
quantity  of  sugar  produced  last  year  in 
our  colonies,  and  has  represented  it  to  be 
equal  to  the  consumption  of  this  country 
last  year;  and  he  added  that  it  was  pos- 
sible the  production  of  our  colonies  might 
equal,  in  another  year,  the  consumption 
of  this  country,  and  even  exceed  it.  But 
did  he  not  see,  that  if  the  production  of 
our  colonies  exceed  the  consumption  of 
this  country,  they  must  enter  into  com- 
petition with  foreign  producers  in  the 
foreign  market,  and  that  the  price  which 
they  will  then  receive  for  their  sugar  will 
depend  on  the  price  consequent  on  the 
competition  of  the  foreign  sugar.  Pro- 
tection would  be  of  no  advantage  to  them. 
If  by  the  stimulus  given  to  production  in 
our  colonies,  they  were  induced  to  produce 
more  sugar  than  the  consumption  of  this 
Country  alone  could  take  from  them,  they 
would  lose  all  the  benefit  of  protection, 
as  was  the  case  some  years  ago,  when  the 
colonial  producers  derived  no  benefit  from 
protection,  because,  growing  more  than 
this  country  consumed,  they  were  obliged 
VOL.XCIX.    {Zt\ 


to  compete  with  foreign  producers  in  the 
foreign  markets,  and  the  price  they  ob- 
tained was  regulated  by  the  price  in  the 
foreign  markets.  If  the  anticipations  of 
the  hon.  Member  were  realised,  their  sugar 
will  have  to  compete  with  foreign  sugar 
in  the  foreign  markets.  If  on  the  other 
hand  they  produced  only  at  a  high  price, 
it  is  clear  that  the  consumption  even  of 
this  country  would  not  be  increased.  In 
this  way  the  permanent  interest  of  the 
colonial  producer  would  be  injured.  And 
the  same  reasons  which  induced  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tam worth  to  pass  the  Act  of  1844,  and 
the  present  Government  to  pass  the  Act  of 
184o,  would  exist  in  full  force  to  compel 
the  Government  to  act  on  the  principle  of 
those  measures,  by  introducing  other  sugar 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  colonial  sugar. 
There  is  one  other  topic  to  which  I  must  re- 
fer— I  mean  the  effect  on  the  revenue  of  the 
measure  of  the  Government.  As  to  what 
the  hon.  Member  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  pro- 
poses we  are  left  in  the  dark ;  but  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  Barkly) 
proposed,  the  other  night,  was,  adopting 
the  resolutions  of  the  Committee,  to  leave 
the  duty  on  foi*eign  sugar  at  20^.,  and  re- 
duce the  duty  on  colonial  sugar  to  lOs.  for 
a  period  of  six  years.  If  the  proposal  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  endangers  the 
revenue,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Committee  ?  The  loss  of 
Is,  per  cwt.  on  colonial  sugar,  taking  the 
consumption  of  last  year  at  240,000  tons, 
would  amount  on  our  proposal  to  240,000Z. ; 
but  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  would 
be  a  loss  of  45.  per  cwt.,  or  of  960,000Z. 
on  the  consumption  of  last  year.  But  I  do 
not  contemplate  a  loss  under  the  proposal 
of  Government.  I  do  hope,  and  1  think 
there  are  good  grounds  on  which  to  show, 
that  the  loss  involved  in  our  proposal  will 
be  made  up  by  increased  consumption;  but 
I  am  certainly  not  prepared  for  such  an 
increase  of  consumption  as  to  make  up  the 
loss  which  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Committee  would  involve,  namely,  a  loss  of 
960,000^.  The  loss  can  only  be  made  up 
by  an  increased  introduction  of  sugar,  and 
by  increased  consumption,  the  duties  on 
that  increased  consumption  being  paid  into 
the  Exchequer.  The  question,  then,  is» 
what  is  the  probable  increase  of  consump- 
tion for  next  year  ?  Looking  at  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  I  find  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
duty  has  been  an  increase  on  the  year 
1844-45  of  36,000  tons;  on  1845-46,  of 
2F 
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19.000  tons;  on  184G-47,  of  28,000  tons. 
I  don't  believe  there  will  be  any  great  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  sugar  in  1848-49; 
and  therefore  I  think  it  safer  to  look  at 
those  two  years  in  which  there  was  no  re- 
duction when  forming  an  estimate  of  in- 
creased consumption.  If  I  take  the  increas- 
ed consumption  for  the  year  from  the  5th  of 
July  next  to  the  5th  of  July,  1841,  at 
15,000  tons,  the  utmost  loss  to  which  I 
could  look  forward  would  be  45,000^.,  sup- 
posing colonial  sugar  at  132.  per  ton.  If  the 
increased  consumption  of  15,000  tons  con- 
sisted of  10,000  tons  colonial  sugar,  at 
13Z.  per  ton,  and  5,000  tons  foreign  sugar 
at  20h  per  ton,  the  loss  would  be  10,000^ 
If  the  increased  consumption  were  taken 
at  19,000  or  20,000  tons— and  after  the 
distress  of  last  year  we  may  fairly  antici- 
pate a  great  change  for  the  better,  even  if 
the  whole  increase  were  on  colonial  sugar 
— I  should  be  a  gainer.  That  would  give 
me  an  increase  of  20,0002.  If  the  20,000 
tons  of  increased  consumption  consisted  of 
15,000  tons  colonial  and  5,000  tons  foreign, 
the  increase  would  be  50,0002.  There 
will  also  bo  some  risk  of  loss  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  rum.  The  former 
reduction  has  led  to  a  considerable  increase; 
and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  an  increase 
will  take  place  to  a  considerable  amount 
in  the  present  instance,  which  will  go  fully 
to  make  up  for  the  reduction.  I  find  that 
within  the  last  four  months  there  has  been 
at  the  present  rate  of  duty  an  increase  on 
rum  of  160,000  gallons.  An  increase  to 
an  equal  amount  would  go  to  make  up  the 
present  reduction,  which  was  no  exorbi- 
tant increase  on  a  consumption  of  3,000,000 
gallons  in  the  course  of  a  year.  If  that 
increased  consumption  takes  place  in  sugar 
and  rum,  then  I  shall  be  no  loser  whatever 
by  the  present  measure.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  point  on  which  it  is 
necessary  for  me,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  oiFcr  explanations  to  the 
House.  I  hope  that  in  what  I  have  said 
there  is  nothing  to  show  any  want  of 
sympathy  for  those  who  have  suffered  from 
the  state  of  matters  in  the  West  Indies. 
But  the  question  is,  in  what  way  the  per- 
manent interest  of  the  colonies  can  best  be 
promoted.  It  will  be  necessary  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  consumption  of  their  sugar, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  an 
increased  production,  that  they  should  ob- 
tain the  moans  of  production  at  a  cheap 
cost,  the  cheap  cost  of  production  depending 
on  the  rate  of  wages.  It  seems  to  me 
clear  to  demonstration  that  protection  has  I 


prevented  the  reduction  of  wages  in  our 
colonies,  on  which  their  facility  of  produc- 
tion depends.  I  shall  not  go  further  into 
any  argument  on  the  subject  of  protection 
generally.  But  they  have  not  thereby 
been  protected  from  loss  in  former  times; 
and  sincerely  lookbg  to  the  pennanent  in- 
terest of  the  colonies,  and  to  the  policy 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  pmv 
sue,  my  conviction  is  that  the  course  whidi 
the  Government  has  proposed  for  ihe  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  whether  it  be  re- 
garded so  far  as  it  may  be  ultimatelj  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperity  of  those  coloniei, 
or  to  the  extinction  of  slaveiy,  is  the  only 
one  which  promises  to  secure  the  attain- 
ment of  those  objects. 

Mb.  K.  SEYMER  observed,  thai  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House  had  predicted  ail  the  evils  which 
had  ensued  from  the  measure  of  1846,  but 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  propose  a 
remedy.  It  was  for  the  Government  to  do 
that,  and  they  wore  now  anxious  to  force 
upon  the  Government  the  reconsideration 
of  the  question.  He  thought  that  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  they  mi^t  fairlj  take 
the  evidence  of  persons  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  Cuba;  and  it  appeared  froon  the 
statement  of  Captain  Matson,  who  was  at 
the  Havana  at  the  time  the  Bill  of  1846 
was  passed,  that  the  people  of  Cuba  had 
previously  been  on  the  point  of  abolishing 
the  slave  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
convenience they  experienced  from  their 
exclusion  from  &ie  British  market.  The 
largest  mercantile  house  in  the  Havana 
had  petitioned  for  the  remission  of  slaverv, 
on  the  ground  that  if  slavery  were  prohib- 
ited, their  sugar  would  be  admitted  free  to 
the  British  market — the  best  market  in 
the  world.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  stated,  that  the  high  and  extra- 
vagant wages  paid  in  the  West  India  colo- 
nies were  attributable  to  the  system  of  pro- 
tection. He  considered  that  a  curious  ar- 
gument to  be  advanced  by  a  free-trader; 
for  he  recollected  the  agriculturists  in  the 
west  of  England  being  taunted  about  the 
low  wages  they  gave,  and  they  were  then 
told  that  protection  had  been  of  no  use  to 
the  labourers.  The  colonists  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  high  wages  in  order  to  ke^ 
their  estates  in  cultivation;  and  the  protec- 
tion they  had  enjoyed,  though  it  might 
have  enabled  them  to  do  ibis,  had  not  en- 
abled them  to  do  more.  He  had  always 
regarded  this  question  as  <me  of  sim^e 
justice  to  the  colonies.  He  conceived  that 
the  producers  of  sugar  in  our  cdonies  had 
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been  the  vietims  of  the  peculiftr  state  of 
parties  in  the  mother  country,  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  and  from  which  they 
ought  not  to  have  suffered.  He  believed  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  B. 
Feel)  had  all  along  been  in  favour  of  afford- 
ing some  protection  to  the  sugar-growing 
comnies,  and  had  ^ven  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  measure  of  1846  with  great  reluctance. 
He  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
bad  been  influenced  by  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  parties  in  that  House^that  he  felt 
the  inconvenience  of  defeating  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  just  entered  upon  office, 
And  therefore,  on  political  grounds,  gave 
his  support  to  the  Bill.     If  he  (Mr.  Sey- 
mer)  was  asked  what  course  he  would  have 
taken,  he  would  reply  that  he  would  have 
done  justice  to  the  colonies,  and  that  he 
would  have  left  with  the  Government  the 
responsibility  of  throwing  the  country  into 
ponfusion  about  the  difference  of  a  penny 
a  pound  in  the  price  of  sugar;  and  he  be- 
lieved that,  if  the  subject  had  been  fairly 
placed  before  the  people  of  this  country, 
as  involving  the  question  of  the  slave  trade, 
they  would  have  given  a  verdict  in  favour 
of  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tcunworth,  and  against  those  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite.     He  (Mr.  Seymer)  had  re- 
garded this  question  as  one  of  justice.    He 
had  no  doubt  that  some  hon.  Gentleman 
on  his  own  side  of  the  House,  who  had 
supported  the  Bill  of  1846,  would  recollect 
the  opinions  expressed  by  some  of  the 
more  desponding  Protectionists  when  the 
measure  was  adopted  sanctioning  free  trade 
in  com.     It  was  then  predicted  that  the 
result  of  that  measure  would  be  abandoned 
estates  and  ruined  proprietors — that  the 
farmers  would  become  labourers,  and  the 
labourers  paupers.     Now,  the  case  which 
had  been  thus  hypothetically  put  with  re- 
spect to  the  British  agriculturists,   was 
literally  true  with  reference  to  the  West 
Indian  colonists.     He  appealed,  then,  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  that,  as  well  as  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  to  retrace  their 
steps.     He  would  advise  the  free-traders 
not  to  identify  free  trade  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  West  India  colonies.     Let 
British  agriculturists  ever  be  reduced  to 
the  state  of  the  West  India  colonists,  and 
let  that  state  be  traceable  in  the  one  ease, 
as  it  was  in  the  other,  to  the  legislation  of 
that  House,  and  all  their  corn-law  theories 

.  would  not  prevent  the  re-enactaient  of  jMt)- 
teotion.    As  to  the  political  economists,  he 

would  not  appeal  to  them  on  this  subject; 

thej  were  incorrigible.    They  seemed  to 


view  with  great  sang  froid  the  ruin  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  provided  they  were 
ruined  according  to  rule.     This  country  at 
one  time  encouraged  both  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery.    It  eventually  abolished  both. 
The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer seemed  to  think  that  when  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  was  passed,  the  colonists  were 
paid  the  full  value  both  of  their  estates  and 
of  their  slaves;  but  the  slaves  alone  were 
valued  at  43,000,000;.,  while  the  whole 
compensation  awarded  to  the  planters  was 
20,000,0002.     He  recoUected  that  at  that 
time  the  political  economists  said  that  free 
labour  was  cheaper  thlm  slave  labour.    He 
had  no  patience  with  these  people;  they 
were  right  in  their  decimal  fractious,  and 
wrong  in  their  millions.     The  abandoned 
estates  and  ruined  proprietary  he  had  be- 
fore mentioned  were  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  anticipations.     But  when 
the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  a  pro- 
mise was  made  to  the  planters  that  a  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  should  be  continued 
for  seven  years;  that  they  should  receive 
assistance  to  promote  immigration;   and 
that  protection  would  be  afforded  them  by 
this  country.   Hon.  Gentlemen  were  aware 
to  what  extent  these  promises  had  been 
kept.     He  certainly  had  not  expected  that 
a  country  which  had  in  1834  made  such 
sacrifices  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  would 
in  1846  have  sanctioned  a  measure  the 
tendency  of  which  was  not  merely  to  en- 
courage slavery,  but  the  slave  trade.     He 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  the  man- 
ager of  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies, 
who,   writing   on  the   19th  of  January, 
stated  that  the  labourers  had  not   then 
returned    to   work    after  the    Christmas 
holidays,  but  that  he  hoped  they  would 
return   in    about    a    week.       ifow,    he 
would  ask  the  House  to  consider  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
districts  of  this  country,  if  in  the  middle 
of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  the 
agricultural  labourers  insisted  upon  having 
three  weeks'  holiday  ?     Yet  that  was  just 
the  case  of  the  West  India  colonies.    The 
colonists  had,  in  fact,  been  ruined  by  the 
exertions  they  had  made.     Those  persons 
who  had  derived  their  incomes  from  the 
colonies  alone  were  reduced  to  poverty, 
while  those  who  possessed  property  in  this 
country  had  been  compelled  to  send  out 
funds  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  their 
estates.     The  machinery  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  sent  out  to  our  own  colonies, 
was  now  consigned  to   Cuba  or  Brazil. 
The  proprietors  could  not  be  expected  to 
2F2 
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send  out  cxpensivo  steam-engines  to  our 
colonies  when  they  could  not  bo  certain 
that  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  at  a  time 
they  would  not  be  obliged  to  stand  idle. 
The  unfortunate  colonists  were  next  told 
that  they  ought  to  reside  on  their  estates. 
He  did  not  know  that  much  would  be  gain- 
ed by  a  person  who  had  lived  nearly  all  his 
life  in  this  country  going  out  to  reside  on 
his  estates  in  the  West  Indies;  but  whe- 
ther this  was  desirable  or  not,  the  omission 
of  it  surely  formed  no  reason  why  the  pro- 
prietors should  be  entirely  ruined.  The 
supporters  of  this  measure  laid  down  two 
great  principles — first,  that  free  labour 
was  cheaper  than  slave  labour;  and  next, 
that  protection  was  the  bane  of  commerce. 
Now,  how  did  it  happen  that,  during  the 
existence  of  slavery  and  protection,  the 
absentee  proprietors  contrived  to  keep 
their  estates  in  good  preservation,  and  to 
have  good  returns  besides?  Let  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  explain  that.  The 
answer  which  ho  would  give  was,  that  nei- 
t  her  of  the  two  principles  ho  had  referred 
to  was  true.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  seemed  to  think  him- 
self justified  in  being  proud  of  his  success, 
because  he  had  brought  forward  a  measure 
with  the  view  of  cheapening  sugar,  and 
that  sugar  had  been  cheap  ever  since  the 
measure  passed.  During  the  same  year 
that  the  Sugar  Bill  passed,  a  Bill  was  pass- 
ed to  encourage  the  manufacturer,  and 
give  cheap  com.  With  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  manufacturers  since  that  measure 
passed,  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
had  sufiiciently  described  them,  so  he 
would  not  say  any  more  about  that;  but  it 
was  notorious  that  corn  had  been  higher  in 
price  since  that  Bill  passed  than  it  had 
been  for  many  years  before.  With  regard 
to  the  Sugar  Bill  making  sugar  cheap,  he 
begged  to  observe  that  the  cheapness  had 
been  produced  at  the  cost  of  tremendous 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  our  colonists,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  sell  their  sugar  20  per 
cent  below  prime  cost;  and  the  result  was, 
that  many  of  them  had  been  ruined,  while 
others  were  on  the  point  of  declining  busi- 
ness. The  point  for  the  noble  Lord  to  con- 
sider was,  whether  the  cheap  sugar  would 
continue  after  the  ruin  of  the  colonist  was 
completed.  He  begged  to  make  one  ob- 
servation with  respect  to  the  despatches 
of  Lord  Harris.  Every  one  who  had  read 
those  despatches  had  been  struck  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  referred  to  the  grow- 
ing disaffection  of  the  colonists.  It  was 
A  sad  spectacle,  he  said,  <*  to  see  the  hearts 


and  affections  of  a  whole  popnlation  he- 
coming  gradually  alienated'  from  the  mo- 
ther country.  This  alienation  was  oeca- 
sioned  by  the  loyalty  of  the  colonist  being 
too  severely  tested.  What  was  meant  by 
loyalty  ?  People  were  loyal  because  they 
believed  that  under  that  particular  form  oi 
government  they  were  more  likely  to  enjoy 
liberty  than  under  another  form.  But 
how  could  this  feeling  exist  among  the 
colonists  after  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  treated  by  the  mother  coontiy  ? 
He  was  not  surprised  that  in  Jamaica  iher 
should  have  asked  for  "  Yankee  Doodle 
instead  of  "  God  save  the  Queen."  There 
was  one  part  of  the  evidence  which  had 
not  been  quoted,  to  which  he  hegged  to 
refer — he  meant  the  evidence  of  Senhor 
Cliffe,  who  stated  that  nine-tenihs  of  the 
slaves  imported  into  Brazil  went  to  the 
sugar  plantations,  and  who  alleged,  from 
what  he  knew  of  commerce  generally, 
that  *'  there  is  nothing  so  profitable  under 
the  sun  at  the  present  time  as  that  trade 
is."  How  was  it  possible,  then,  to  pnt 
down  the  slave  trade  so  long  as  they  took 
measures  which  tended  to  encourage  it  ? 
It  was  argued  by  some  that  consistency  re* 
quired  that  we  should  not  make  such  a 
fuss  about  slave  labour — ^that  we  took  the 
cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco  of  slave  coun- 
tries— and  that  therefore  we  must  take 
sugar  also.  He  begged  to  remind  the 
Houso  that  when  this  country  aholiahed 
slavery,  she  was  satisfied  with  that,  and 
did  not  think  of  interfering  with  the  do- 
mestic policy  of  any  other  country;  hut 
with  regard  to  the  slave  trade  it  was  di£[e> 
rent.  On  that  question  wo  had  risked 
going  to  war  with  our  neighbours.  The 
United  States,  however,  so  far  from  im- 
porting slaves  from  Africa,  were  so  hr 
protectionists  that  they  encouraged  this 
native  branch  of  industry,  and  a  honrid 
branch  it  was — the  breeding  of  slaves  for 
the  home  market.  We  no  more  encour- 
aged the  African  slave  trade,  therefore,  hy 
taking  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  of 
America,  than  by  taking  the  claret  of 
Bordeaux  and  the  deals  of  Norway.  The 
House  had  been  told,  also,  to  trust  to  fr«e 
trade  putting  down  slavery.  He  hdieved 
that  free  trade  would  put  down  slavery 
when  it  put  down  war.  The  question  he- 
fore  the  House  to  consider  was,  what  had 
been  the  effect  on  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery  of  the  late  measure  propoaed  by 
Government?  He  did  not  doubt  that  the 
intentions  of  Government  were  good;  hut 
they  wero  not  to  consider  the  intentionB,. 
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but  the  effects  of  their  meaBure.  Now, 
in  spite  of  all  the  mystifications  that  had 
been  used,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
there  had  been  a  great  increase,  both  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  in  consequence 
of  that  measure.  On  that  ground  the 
House  ought  to  take  its  stand.  He  did 
not  quite  agree  wish  some  hon.-  Members 
on  the  importance  of  cheap  sugar.  He 
thought  cheap  beef,  cheap  bread,  and  cheap 
beer,  fully  as  important.  Sugar  was  not 
like  salt,  a  necessary  and  wholesome  ingre- 
dient of  food.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  (Mr.  Wakley)  were  present,  he  would 
allow  that  sugar  was  not  so  wholesome  an 
article  as  was  generally  believed.  He  (Mr. 
Seymer)  had  heard  that  in  America,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  consumption  of 
sugar,  there  was  no  lady  aged  30  whose 
teeth  would  bear  inspection.  He  would 
have  preferred  supporting  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  in 
the  form  originally  introduced;  but  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  not  thought  proper  to 
put  it  in  that  form,  he  should  still  vote  for 
his  Amendment  rather  than  support  the 
proposition  of  Government. 

Mr.  HUME  confessed  that  though  he 
was  a  free-trader  in  the  fullest  sense,  he 
did  not  feel  that  he  was  obnoxious  to  the 
charges  made  against  free-traders  by  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken.  He 
agreed  in  much  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  as  to  the  injustice  done  to  our  colo- 
nies, but  he  wished  to  show  that  free  trade 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  It 
was  said  the  other  night  that  free  trade  was 
get  rid  of,  if  once  a  differential  duty  were 
established;  but  he  said,  that  free  trade 
could  only  properly  exist  where  the  parties 
were  in  like  circumstances,  and  where  both 
parties  were  at  liberty  to  apply  the  same 
means  to  the  same  end  with  equal  facility. 
In  corroboration  of  this  opinion  the  hon. 
Member  quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dea- 
con Hume,  given  before  the  Imports  Duties 
Committee,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was 
Chairman,  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
West  Indies  would,  on  equal  terms,  be  able 
to  compete  with  Cuba  and  Brazil.  They 
were  not,  however,  on  equal  terms,  for  the 
British  West  Indies  were  deprived  of  la- 
bour; and  until  they  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  Cuba  and  Brazil  with  re- 
spect to  labour,  it  never  could  be  said  that 
free  trade  could  exist.  They  ought  not  to 
compare  this  trade  in  sugar  in  the  West 
Indies  with  the  trade  of  Bradford,  or  of  any 
other  town  in  this  country,  because  the 
circiUDBtances  were  altogether  different.  In 


this  country  they  had  labour  in  abundance, 
but  in  the  colonies  there  was  not  labour; 
and  the  latter  had  a  claim  upon  the  mother 
country  on  that  account.  The  question 
therefore  was,  how  could  they  restore  that 
of  which  the  colonies  had  been  deprived  ? 
Of  course  they  could  not  make  amends  to 
the  men  who  had  been  ruined,  and  who 
were  now  gone;  but  to  those  who  remained 
they  were  bound  to  do  justice.  The  annals 
of  legislation  could  not  furnish  such  ex- 
amples of  injustice  as  had  taken  place  in 
reference  to  the  West  Indies.  Every  Act 
passed  by  the  mother  country — every  as- 
surance made — every  engagement  entered 
into — had  been  broken.  Mr.  Innes,  whose 
evidence  had  been  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  in 
one  part  said  that  it  was  his  opinion  that 
confidence  in  Parliament  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  that  no  Act  could  be  passed 
which  would  inspire  the  colonies  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  confidence.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  asserted  that  he  knew  no  means 
by  which  slavery  could  be  put  down,  ex- 
cept by  making  free  labour  cheaper  than 
slave  labour.  Slavery  could  not  exist  if 
free  labour  were  allowed,  under  proper  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  used.  This  was  not  a 
new  opinion.  It  was  the  argument  of  all 
those  who  in  former  years  advocated  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  that  free  la- 
bour, if  it  had  a  fair  trial,  would  produce 
sugar  cheaper  than  slave  labour;  and  it 
was  his  complaint  that  that  fair  trial  had 
never  been  given  to  free  labour.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  said  that  the  engagement  that 
was  made  to  the  colonies  in  1834  had  been 
fulfilled.  It  was  no  such  thing.  The  hon. 
Baronet  also  said  that  the  full  price  for  the 
slaves  was  paid  to  the  colonists.  That  was 
not  so,  and  the  reason  was  that  the  slaves 
were  undervalued.  They  had  been  valued 
at  45,000,000^.  instead  of  101,000,000?., 
which  was  their  actual  value,  and  not  one- 
fourth  of  that  value  was  actually  paid.  It 
was  also  stipulated  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  should  continue  for  six  years,  and 
that  the  West  India  colonies  should  have 
exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market 
for  their  produce;  but  in  both  of  those  re- 
spects there  had  been  a  breach  of  the  pub- 
lic faith.  They  were  now  looking  to  this 
question  as  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence;  but  when  he  spoke  of  the  question 
in  1834  in  that  manner,  he  was  told  that 
it  was  one  of  humanity.  At  that  time  they 
had  rashly  and  hastily  made  the  bargain 
for  emancipation;  and  what  had  been  the 
consequences?    [The  hon.  Gentleman  read 
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a  circular  of  Lord  Glenelg's,  issued  in  Oc- 
tober, 1845,  to  show  that  the  intention  of 
the  GoTemment,  by  the  measure  of  eman- 
cipation, was  to  enable  the  colonics  to  sup- 
ply Great  Britain  with  sugar  without  being 
dependent  on  slaye  produce,  and  preserve 
them  in  prosperity.]  It  was  the  want  of 
labour  that  had  prevented  that  intention 
being  fulfilled;  and  the  colonists  had  been 
under  such  restrictions  as  to  the  importa- 
tion of  labour,  that  it  amounted  to  a  vir- 
tual prohibition.  The  Orders  in  Council, 
the  acts  of  the  Government,  in  reference 
to  the  importation  of  labour,  were  not 
known  to  Parliament  or  the  public.  They 
were  issued  secretly  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
Who,  under  those  circumstances,  was  to 
blame  ?  Was  it  fair  to  complain  that  the 
West  Indians,  who  probably  resided  in  this 
country,  carried  on  their  estates  at  great 
expense,  when  they  were  prevented  from 
obtaining  the  means  of  managing  them  ? 
But  he  thought  that,  from  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  some  of  the  best 
cultivated  estates  in  the  West  Indies  were 
those  that  belonged  to  proprietors  in  Eu- 
rope; and  if  sufficient  labour  were  sup- 
plied, he  was  satisfied  they  would  have 
been  carried  on  well.  But  a  scries  of  vio- 
lations of  engagements,  and  the  improper 
proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Office,  had 
prevented  it.  That  office  was,  in  fact,  a 
nuisance.  Better  would  it  have  been  for 
the  fortunes  of  this  country  and  of  the 
West  Indies  had  the  Colonial  Office  been 
locked  up.  If  they  had  allowed  the  colo- 
nics to  manage  their  own  affairs,  there 
would  not  have  been  such  distress.  They 
could  not  oven  pass  any  fiscal  regula- 
tions without  the  petty  interference  of 
the  Colonial  Office.  They  must  prevent 
the  interference  of  ignorant  men.  What 
could  Lord  Grey  or  Mr.  Ilawes  know  about 
the  colonies  ?  lie  gave  them  credit  for 
being  clearheaded  and  sharp  men  ;  but 
could  they  intuitively  know  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  internal  management  of  any 
colonies  as  well  as  those  who  were  residing 
there  ?  Amongst  the  various  grounds  upon 
which  the  colonists  might  rest  their  com- 
plaints was  this,  that  for  two  months  at  a 
time  they  did  not  know  what  to  expect — 
the  colonists  had  been  ruined  by  the  mea- 
sures of  successive  Governments.  Lord 
Harris  very  truly  stated  some  or  the  evils 
which  arose  from  the  interference  of  the 
Colonial  Office  at  home  with  the  business 
of  colonies  respecting  which  they  knew 
nothing.  It  appeared  from  the  statements 
of  Lord  Harris  that  Major  Fagan  laid  down 


excellent  rules  and  regolatians  far  the  g«H 
vemment  of  the  Coolies;  that  those  regula- 
tions had  been  considered  in  council  by 
Lord  Harris,  and  fuUy  approved;  that  they 
had  been  found  to  work  well;  that  those 
regulations  kept  the  Coolies  on  the  estates 
well  fed  and  well  clothed.  Ko  donht  there 
might  have  been  some  faults  in  them,  for 
they  had  been  drawn  up  at  a  short  notice, 
but  under  them  the  Coolies  were  healthy 
and  comfortable.  Lord  Qrer^  however, 
took  upon  himself  to  cancel  those  regula- 
tions, and  to  substitute  a  code  of  his  own, 
or  rather,  as  he  behered,  the  nohle  Earl 
caused,  in  a  great  degree,  the  old  regula* 
tions,  to  be  readoptdl.  What  ensued? 
The  Coolies  acquired  wandering  habits; 
they  went  into  uie  woods,  where  many  of 
them  were  lost;  and  nothing  was  now  more 
common  than  to  find  the  skeletons  of 
Coolies,  whose  deaths  might  fiuriy  he  hn- 
putcd  to  the  influence  of  those  regulations. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  liad  rery 
truly  said,  that  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
governed  our  colonies  was  mueh  to  be  de- 
plored; that  in  instances  innumerable  they 
had  betrayed  that  ignorance;  and  he  him- 
self could  by  before  the  House  rarious  au- 
thorities to  prove  the  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity of  those  who  ruled  the  odonies. 
The  colonists  had  an  unquestiohable  right 
to  a  good  supply  of  labour;  hot  diiSeulties 
were  always  thrown  in  their  way  hj  the 
Colonial  Office— down  to  the  preaent  hour 
all  imaginable  difficulties  were  thrown  by 
the  Colonial  Office  in  the  way  of  emigm- 
tion.  It  was  said,  that  the  cause  of  the 
existing  evils  in  the  cdonies  was  competi- 
tion amongst  the  colonists;  to  that  the 
answer  was  obvious — give  them  a  suffi- 
ciency of  labour,  and  eomjketition  would  im- 
mediately abate.  What  was  the  real  state 
of  things  in  the  colonies?  The  nMoes 
were  the  masters,  and  those  who  had  Dom 
masters  were  now  servants.  The  negroes 
went  to  the  little  work  that  they  mi  in 
carts,  and  carried  silk  umbrdlaa.  What 
satisfaction  was  it  to  the  colonista  to  be 
told  in  that  House  by  the  GhaneeDor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  the  (ioYemmetit  did  all  for 
them  that  it  possibly  could  with  rmrd  to 
labour  ?  The  fact  was,  that  the  Ooven- 
ment  did  nothing.  Not  that  Lord  Oiey 
was  any  worse  than  his  predecesMta — they 
were  all  alike — and  the  cohMuea  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  almost  of  destitution.  The 
want  of  labour  bccataie  most  q^parent  in 
the  year  1838,  and  from  that  time  till 
1846  it  went  on  increasmg.  For  fab  pari 
he  could  not  understand  \thj  Htm  GhmM^ 
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ment  did  not  allow  the  colonistd  to  go  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  there  negotiate  hj 
treaty  with  the  native  chiefs  for  a  supply 
of  labour;  the  chance  ought  to  be  given 
than,  for  they  had  been  exposed  to  a  se* 
vere  trial,  and  compelled  to  endure  the 
consequences  of  a  great  experiment.  Was 
it  not,  then,  the  duty  of  a  paternal  Go- 
vernment to  give  them  the  means  of  re- 
storing credit  and  confidence?  Surely, 
means  could  be  devised  for  that  purpose. 
As  to  the  Government  plan,  it  had  nothing 
to  recommend  it;  the  colonists  had  much 
better  remain  as  they  were,  and  be  allowed 
to  die  quickly.  He  would  say,  give  them 
sufficient  protection;  yes,  he  would  call  it 
protection.  Give  them  a  fair  chance  to 
restore  credit  and  confidence,  and  they 
would  continue  to  Supply  this  country  as 
they  had  ever  done.  He  believed  that  no- 
thing less  than  a  period  of  ten  years'  trial 
Would  do  any  good  to  the  colonies.  Let 
not  that  be  thought  too  long;  the  House 
had  passed  fourteen  years  without  dobg 
anything,  and  now  the  colonies  were  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  and  almost  of  despair. 
If  Government  would  withdraw  their  squa- 
dron from  the  coast  of  AMca,  and  apply 
one-fourth  of  the  money  wasted  there  to- 
wards the  West  Indies,  they  would  be  be- 
fore many  years  in  a  flourishing  state. 
Hitherto  Parliament  had  broken  every  en- 
gagement it  had  made  with  these  colonies; 
let  them  now  make  one  and  keep  it.  If 
nothing  were  done  to  prevent  the  present 
downward  state  of  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nies, in  a  few  years  very  few  Europeans 
wotdd  be  left  there;  they  would  be  left  to 
the  negroes,  and  if  they  escaped  a  St. 
Dotningo  and  maintained  peace,  it  would 
bis  as  much  as  could  be  expected.  The 
existing  condition  of  affairs  was  a  sad  dis- 
a|)pointment  to  all  who  looked  upon  the 
great  experiment  of  negro  emancipation  as 
one  worthy  of  this  country.  If  Parliament 
would  now  give  the  colonies  a  long  term, 
if  they  would  enact  vagrant  laws,  enforce 
eohtinuous  labour,  allow  the  colonies  to 
form  their  own  estimates,  and  make  one 
comprehensive  scheme  for  them,  the  House 
mignt  even  now  rely  on  success.  He  felt 
ccnn^lled  to  oppose  the  plan  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  trusted  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  would  be 
carried,  and  that  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
then  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the  House  a 

f>laii  upon  which  they  might  decide  fairly, 
or  there  was  no  other  way  of  doing  honour 
to  themselves  or  good  to  the  colonies. 
D'ebiie  adjourned  to  Thursday.  I 


House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  One 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1848. 

MiNtJTSS.]  Pktitions  Prksbntkd.  By  Mr.  Bamm, 
fromMemben  of  the  Chamber  of  Coimneroe  of  the  City 
of  Waterford,  and  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  firom  Merehaati, 
Banken,  and  Others,  of  Glasgow,  against  a  Repeal  of 
the  Navigaticm  Laws. — By  Mr.  Fei^^us,  fh>m  Members  of 
the  Kirkaldy  Presbytery  (Scotland),  against  Additionat 
Endowment  of  the  Parochial  Schools  (Scotland).— By  Sir 
W.  Somerville,  firom  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
for  the  South  Dublin  Union,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Poor  Law  (Ireland).— By  Viscount  Ebrington,  firom 
several  Wortiing  People  of  Mile  End,  In  favour  of  die 
Public  Health  BilL— By  Mr.  Greenall,  firom  Pawnbro- 
kers, ahd  Others,  of  Warrington,  Lancashire,  in  favour 
of  the  Remedies  against  the  Hundred  Bill.— By  Mr. 
Fergus,  firom  the  Moderator  and  Members  of  the  Prcdiy- 
tery  of  St.  Andrews,  against  the  Roistering  Births,  Aw. 
(Scotland)  Bill  (1847)}  and  Marriage  (ScoUand)  Bill 
(1847).— By  Mr.  John  Evans,  firom  Members  of  the 
Haverfordwest  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  for  Al- 
teration of  the  Scientific  Societies  BilL— From  Freehold* 
era  of  the  County  of  Essex,  complaining  of  the  Indosure 
of  Waltham  Forest — By  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
several  other  Hon.  Members,  ttam  an  Immense  Number 
of  Places,  in  Favour  of  an  Extension  of  the  Elective 
Franchise. — By  Mr.  Gladstone,  fhmi  the  Deanery  of 
Chesterfldd,  and  its  Neighbourhood,  for  an  Alteration  of 
the  Law  respectine  Bishops.— By  Mr.  Cobden,  from  the 
Village  of  Fulstow  (Lincoln),  and  several  other  Places,  in 
favour  of  a  Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By 
Mr.  Fox  Maule,  firom  Bannodcfoum,  and  Its  Vidnity,  in 
ikvour  of  the  Places  of  Worship  Sites  (Scotland)  BU1.P-. 
By  Mr.  Hume,  firom  the  Committee  of  the  West  London 
Anti-Endoeure  Association,  for  Retrenchment  of  the 
Expenditure.— By  Lord  George  Bentinck,  from  Agents 
of  the  West  India  Cotonies,  against  the  Proposed  Mea^ 
Bures  respecting  the  Sugar  Duties.— By  Mr.  George 
Thompson,  firom  the  Congregation  of  the  Primitive 
Methodists  of  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  in  Avour  of  a  Redne- 
tioQ  of  the  Duties  on  Tea,  Coffte,  Sogar,  and  Cocoa.— 
By  Mr.  Wakley,  firom  Thomas  Cattdl,  M.D.,  Bramston 
(Northampton),  for  Inquiry  respecting  Arsenic. — By  Sir 
Edward  Buxton,  from  Havering*atte>Bower  (Essex), 
against  the  Diplomatie  Relations,  Court  of  Rome,  BilL— > 
By  Lord  Ashley,  firom  a  Number  of  Artisans  and  Me- 
chanics of  London,  praying  for  Remedial  Measures  in 
their  Distress.— From  Henry  Kaislake,  of  No.  4,  Regent 
Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James**,  Westminster,  for 
Production  of  certain  Evidence  on  a  Trial  respecting  the' 
Great  Eastern  and  Western  Railway  BOl  (1846)^-By  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford,  from  Tenant  Fanners,  and  Others, 
resideotin  the  Lame  Poor  Law  Union,  against  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  (Ireland)  BUI By  Mr.  Wakley,  from 

Members  of  the  Port  Philip  Medical  Aseodatlon,  in 
favour  of  an  Extension  of  the  Medical  Registration  and 
Medical  Law  Amendment  Bill  to  the  Colonies.— By  Mr. 
Labouchere,  firom  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington, 
G.C.B.;  respecting  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  as 
regards  Seamen  Shipwrecked  in  the  Colonies.— By  Mr. 
Cobden,  firom  Trustees  for  Improving  the  Town  of 
Halifax,  against,  and  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, firom  the  Clergy,  Magistrates,  and  Others,  of  the 
same  Place,  fai  flivour  of,  the  Public  Health  Bill. --By 
Mr.  Wakley,  fhmi  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Rad- 
ford Union  (Lincoln),  in  £svour  of  an  Alteration  of  the 
Law  of  Rathig  and  SetUement.— By  Sir  F.  Thcslgcr, 
firom  George  Hetherington,  of  Essex  Court,  Templeb 
Parliamentary  Agent,  respecting  the  Warwickshire,  and 
London  Railway  (Worcester  and  Weedon  Line)  Bill,  1846. 

DECIMAL  COINAGE. 
Dr.  BOWRING  asked  the  Master  of 
Mint  whether  any  progress  had  heen  made 
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111  the  dociinal  coinapje  ?  IIo  wished  to 
know  when  there  would  be  an  issue  of  the 
tenth  of  a  ]>ound  piece  ? 

Mr.  SHEIL  admitted  that  there  had 
been  some  delay  connected  with  the  coin- 
age to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred. 
There  was  a  Commission  sittuig  at  pre- 
seent,  and  till  that  Commission  reported, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  proceed,  or  to  enter 
into  any  arrangement  with  the  company 
called  **Moneyers.*'  So  long  ago  as  1817, 
a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Mo- 
ney ers,  by  which  a  certain  sum  was  paid 
to  them ;  and  if  a  new  coinage  was  issued, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  form  with  them 
a  new  contract.  Till  the  present  Commis- 
sion reported,  however,  that  contract  could 
not  be  entered  into. 

ENCJLISII  WORKMEN  EXPELLED  FROM 
FRANCE. 

Mr.  B.  COCIIRxVNE  had  to  ask  whe- 
ther those  workmen  who  had  been  turned 
out  of  France  had  received  any  compensa- 
tion for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  by 
the  seizure  of  the  sums  they  bad  lodged  in 
the  French  savings-banks  ?  If  they  had 
not,  had  the  noble  Lord  any  objection  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  correspondence  that 
had  passed  between  him  and  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris  on  the  subject  ? 

VisoorsT  PALMERSTOX  had  to  state, 
in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  communications  had  passed  some 
time  ago  between  Lord  Normanby  and  the 
French  Government  on  this  subject;  and 
the  French  Government  promised  that  the 
deposits  belonging  to  English  workmen 
should,  if  possible,  be  restored  to  them  in 
full,  though  a  different  arrangement  had 
been  made  with  regard  to  French  deposi- 
tors. In  these  circumstances,  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  produce  any  correspondence 
till  the  result  became  known. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

Mr.  HUME  rose  to  bring  forward  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
namely — 

<*  Tluit  this  IIouM*,  a»  at  present  constituted, 
di^s  not  f.iirlr  reprpsont  the  population,  the  pro- 
portT,  or  the  indu^trr  of  the  Country,  whence  has 
ari«on  irn^at  and  incrcafinir  discontent  in  the 
inind»  of  a  larire  portion  of  the  People  :  and  it  is 
then-fore  expe*lient.  with  a  view  to  amend  the  Na- 
tionr.l  Uoj»rt'<ont.itlon.  th.it  the  Elective  Franchise 
9\aa\\  W  *■.»  cMoniliM  as  to  inoluilo  all  I]ous<^holilcr5 
— th.nt  v..;«-<  >!t:tll  W  i..kon  by  H.iUot — that  the 
duraiifH  of  Tarliamcnis  shall  not  cxi^cihI  thrt^e 
rear* — and  that  the  apportionment  of  Members  to 
Population  shall  be  made  more  equal.** 
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Ho  hoped  that,  after  the  ezhilMtion  wbieh 
had  taken  pUice  on  that  and  the  prerioiu 
day  (alluding  to  the  numerous  petitionB 
that  had  been  presented),  it  would  now  be 
admitted  that  there  was  some  interest  taken 
by  the  country  in  this  question.     He  eonid 
assure  the  House  that  no  arrangemeni  had 
been  made  to  get  up  these  petitions  bj 
any  party  connected  with  the  Committee 
to  which  he  belonged.     There  bad  been 
no  organisation  whatever.     He  eonsidered 
that  the  assertion  of  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
short  speech  he  made  on  this  subject  on  a 
late  occasion,  had  been  completely  answer- 
ed by  the  numerous  petitions  which  had 
since  then  been  presented.     He  eonfeased 
they  had  realised  to  a  great  degree  the  ex- 
pectations which  he  entertained  when  he 
undertook  to  submit  this  question  to  the 
House.     He  could  assure  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  House  that  it  was  not  without  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  he  had  nndertaken 
to  bring  forward  a  question  of  so  mnch  im- 
portance at  a  time  when  the  poblio  bou- 
ness  of  the  House  was  so  pressing;  but  it 
was  well  known  to  his  hon.  Fiie&da  about 
him  that  it  was  at  their  suggestion,  and 
not  his,  that  the  meeting  was  called  at 
which  it  was  determined  to  bring  forward 
this  Motion,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  evils  with  which  the  country  seemed  to 
be  threatened,  and  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community  from  opiniona  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  public  peace.     He 
thought  it  necessary  to  state,  alao,  that 
although  he  had  been  requested  bj  various 
bodies  of  Reformers  before  the  10th  April 
to  bring  forward  a  Motion  of  this  kind,  it 
was  not  till  after  that  period  that  he  and 
his  Friends  agreed  to  consider  whether 
they  could  prevent,  bj  any  means  in  their 
power,  the  recurrence  of  anch  aeenes  as 
had  taken  place  on  that  daj.     It  would  be 
recollected  that  the  public  peace  of  the 
country  was  then  threatened,  and  that  nn- 
doubt^ly  great  alarm  was  felt — much 
more,  he  believed,  than  there  was  anj  oe- 
casion  for.     We  had  seen  nowhere  else 
such  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  eveiy  dasa, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  eome 
forward  in  the  support  of  publio  ocder. 
Nothing  was  more  important  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  any  countiy  than  the 
principle  of  maintaining  the  anthori^  of 
the   magistracy,  and  rendering  the  eiv3 
power  paramount;  and  he  believed  that  it 
was  not   necessary  to  have  employed  a 
single  soldier  in  this  metropcdia,  ao  com- 
plete, so  general,  and  so  hearty  had  been 
the  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  eivil 
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power.  It  was  highly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Goyernment,  and  upon  that  ground  he 
thought  the  House  ought  to  bear  with  him 
in  what  he  was  about  to  submit  to  them. 
They  ought  to  take  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration what  it  was  that  caused  the 
alarm  en  the  10th  of  April — what  it  was 
that  had  led  to  the  breaches  of  the  peace 
that  had  taken  place  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
and  then  consider  whether  the  Radical  Re- 
formers, who  were  improperly  called  Char- 
tists, had  any  just  ground  of  complaint.  It 
was  for  the  House  to  consider  when  they 
aaw  matters  brought  to  such  a  crisis  as 
oeeurred  on  the  10th  of  April^  whether  the 
persons  who  manifested  such  a  determina- 
tion to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
and  a  reform  of  Parliament,  should  become 
participators  with  those  who  ruled  the 
destinies  of  the  country — ^whether  those 
classes  who  were  extending  through  the 
whole  mass  of  the  community,  and  who 
were  more  numerous  than  those  who  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  electing  Members  of 
Parliament,  had  just  cause  of  complaint; 
and,  if  they  had,  whether  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  the  House  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  correct  the  abuses  that  existed.  We 
were  not  in  the  condition  this  year  that  we 
had  been  in  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Events  had  taken  place  that  had 
altogether  altered  the  condition  and  situa- 
tion of  the  working  and  other  classes  in 
this  country.  We  stood  prominent  in  Eu- 
rope as  a  country  with  a  more  constitu- 
tional Government  than  any  other.  We 
boasted  that  that  House  represented  the 
people  at  large.  We  boasted  that  through 
the  agency  of  Parliament  we  could  ob- 
tain ^1  that  might  be  necessary  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  country,  without 
having  recourse  to  military  power.  We 
stood  distinguished  from  the  different  Go- 
vernments of  Europe  in  that  respect,  for 
almost  all  of  them  had  been  under  military 
government  or  a  military  despot,  and  de- 
pended upon  a  large  army  for  their  sup- 
port and  maintenance.  But  we  had  fondly 
eomddered  ourselves  a  civil  nation — our 
institutions  had  been  supported  without 
military  aid — and,  as  he  had  heard  it  said, 
our  military  power  was  wanted  more  to 
maintain  our  colonial  possessions  abroad 
than  for  any  purposes  at  home.  Not  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
there  ought  not  to  bo  a  proper  military 
establishment  in  every  country,  to  main- 
tain its  power  in  case  of  need;  and  he  con- 
sidered that  a  division  of  labour  carried 


into  effect  in  this  case,  by  having  some 
men  to  do  exclusively  the  duties  of  soldiers, 
was  of  great  importance;  but  he  must  con- 
tend that  we  had  more  than  a  proper  es- 
tablishment. We  had  become  a  military 
nation,  and  had  of  late  years  lost  the  char- 
acter which  had  formerly  been  our  boast. 
The  discontent  that  existed  in  the  coun- 
try was  general.  It  was  time  they  should 
consider  whether  there  was  any  ground  for 
it,  and,  if  there  was,  they  should  imme- 
diately take  measures  to  remove  it  and  give 
the  people  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity 
and  order.  It  was  for  that  reason  he  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  House 
what  he  thought  would  be  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  that  existed.  In  the  first  place, 
he  contended  that,  whilst  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  had  failed  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses which,  as  an  ardent  and  zealous  sup- 
porter of  reform,  he  had  anticipated,  yet 
he  should  be  acting  most  unfairly  if  he 
said  that  the  reform  effected  by  that  mea- 
sure had  not  done  much  to  secure  the  peace 
of  this  country.  He  believed  that  if  we 
had  had  no  such  reform  up  to  this  day, 
and  the  discontent  that  existed  then  had 
continued,  more  fearful  evils  would  have 
arisen.  But  it  was  because  that  measure 
had  not  effected  all  the  objects  for  which 
he  had  struggled  at  the  time,  and  which 
the  country,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
had  interested  itself  to  obtain,  that  now, 
after  sixteen  years  had  passed  away,  and 
they  had  had  ample  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing how  far  that  measure  had  answer^ 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
that  he  brought  the  subject  before  the 
House.  In  order  to  explain  to  the  House 
the  view  he  entertained  of  what  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  do,  he  would  simply 
state  that  Parliament  was  a  mere  engme 
by  which  a  constitutional  country  was  to 
be  governed,  and  which,  according  to  our 
constitution,  purported  to  attend  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  classes  upon  all  occasions. 
He  wanted,  then,  to  know  whether  that 
was  the  case  now,  or  whether  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  community,  most  important  in 
numbers  and  interests,  was  not  exempted 
from  their  share  of  representation  in  that 
House  ?  He  thought  that  the  constitution 
gave  to  every  man  in  the  country  his  share 
in  the  representation.  Taxation  and  re- 
presentation should  go  together,  and  those 
who  did  not  assist  in  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers who  were  to  sit  in  that  House,  and 
pass  laws  affecting  their  liberties  and  pro- 
perty, were,  in  fact,  deprived  of  their 
rights.    They  w.ere  not,  in  fact»  in  thai 
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<*!:^*i!i::-::  w'lii-b.  'llirl::z^h*»i  frrcmen  frc-m  '  Onr  of  tbo  5,C"X'.'X»)  or  S-'X"*?,'"*!*!)  male 
5 lire:*.     TiL-:-   jzlj  ifrrraC'r  he  knew  was    addts  above  twentr-one,  witlih  there  were 
z'cli — 5ii:  "-he  ilive  hs-i  a  maiier  t.>  make   in  this  counirr.  cakin?  ihe  average,  so=:e 
'.A-r;  ::r  'n'~i  icd  ro  'ilreo:  him;  wbil«:  the    individuals  being  regisiereti  for  Ei'?re  than 
fr^TT.  1^  o-zb.:  ::•  Lare  a  voioe  in  the  con-    three,   four,    or  ^re  direrest   places,  the 
st::3t::z.  and  :o  m^.n  in  the  election  of   number    of    re^stered    elect-?r«    did    not 
:L:-«e  who  were  to  K-?  his  representative*    anicunt    to   more   than    friai  >'IV,'Xv  or 
ar.d  :aie  oire  •::  his  interests.     Was  that    S-3').Lh.h).     All  the  remainder  dien  of  the 
ice  ca?e  now  j    And  ii  :t  were  not,  if  the   .5jX»X'A»*"»  or  6.'Xh:',iXi»>  adults  who  bad 
Hoise  did  not  represent  all  classes  alike,  :  not  that  privilege,  were  placed  in  an  in- 
some  r: Lasses   must  be  injured,   and  thev    ferior  situation,  and  deprived  of  ihai  right 
were  now  discontented  because  thev  were    which  bv  the  constitution  thej  were  enti- 
ei'?!aded  from  the  pale  of  the  constitution,    tied  to  enjov;  he  said  ri^bt — it  was  not  a 
and  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  were    favour — thev   had  a    rigbt   to  it.     Ererr 
oblige*!   to    sutFer   and   uniler-^o  whatever   man   bom  in  this  countrr  owed  an  alle- 
Iaw4  mizh?  be  passed  a^ecting  them,  with-    giance  to  the   Throne,    cbeiiienee  to  the 
out  a.s  freemen  ha*-inj   anv  vi>ice  in   the    laws,   and   that  which   was   neeessarr   to 
election  of  :ho«ie  who  maile  such  law«.    If,    maintain  order  and  peace;  bnt  in  retnm 
then.    Parliament    diil   not   represent    all ;  for  that  he  was  to  have  protection  to  bis 
eixLsse*,  ic  became  a  bad  emrin*? — an  engine    person  and  property,  and  a  sbare  in  all 
in  tee  hau'ls  of  the  few,  who  ha'l  pow».T  as    those  civil  rights  which,  as  an  Englisbman. 
aTain.-n  the  manv:  and  it  mii^ht  be  better,    the  constitution  gave  him.     At  etirbteen. 
If  we  were  not  to  have  a  goo«l  Parliament,    or,  he  believed,  at  sixteen,  an  Englxsbman 
to  have  no  Parliament  at  all.     In  other  na-    mi^rht  be  draughted   for   tbe  militia:   be 
t.o'B  'iGev  might  have  wj  occasion  for  a    might  be  taken  in  the  streets  and  called 
Pariianiett;  a  mllitarv  power,  the  will  of  a    upon  bj  the  civil  amborities  to  join  the 
zoTrjrTior.  of  a  despot,  might  be  sufficient;  '  niagistmcv  in  quelling  riots  and  maintain- 
•)  if.  ::  was  l>ecause  he  had  3e»::n  the  evils    iug  peace.     The  Constables*  Act,  passed 
arising  from  such  a  system,  and  the  ruin    two  years  ago,  gave  power  to  call  on  every 
whioh  within  the  last  f».'W  months  had  re-  :  one  under  penalties  to  aid  tbe  civil  antbori- 
arjited  frorii  it — because  he  had  seen  the '  ties  in  preserving  tbe  pnblic  peace.     He 
dmuifil  ri-sk  of  driving  to  desperation  men  ;  might  be  drawn  for  tbe  militia,  or  taken 
who  were  entitled  in  reality  to  a  ^hare  in  j  for  tbe  Xavy  by  impressment,  for  that  was 
the  constitution — that  he  was  desirous  to    not  yet  abolished--be  wished  it  was;  be 
have   the   political    power   of   Parliament  <  might  be  dragged  from  bis  home  and  family 
founded   on    the   broadest   possible  basis.  |  and  all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  bim. 
The  Crown  being  the  chief  magistrate  for  '  when  the  services  of  tbe  State  required  it, 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  the  Government  ex- '  and  in  return  for  those  services  was  it  too 
isted,  not  for  the  goo'l  of  the  Crown,  the ,  much   for  him  to  ask  that  be  might  be 
nobility,  or  any  particular  class,  but  for  the  ■  placed  in  possession  of  that  right  which 
go'jd  of  the  conimunity   at  large,  of  the    the  constitution  gave  bim  ?  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  the  best ;  was  not  speaking  of  natural  rights,  which 
means  of  carrying  on   the  atfairs  of  the    was  a  phrase  no  one  understood,  hut  of 
country  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  *  constitutional  rights— of  those  rights  which 
No  act  of  tbe  Crown  or  of  the  Ministers   our  constitution,  according  to  tbe  best  au* 
could  or  ought  to  bo    valid,  but  by  the  '..  thoritics.  bad  given  to  every  Englishman, 
vote  and  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  |  and  he  said  it  was  not  just  for  Pariiament 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  invest  tbe  House   to  shut  tbe  door,  and  to  say  that  tb^t  class 
of  Commons  with  the  highest  possible  au-   of  unrepresented  men,  many  of  whom  were 
thoritj  and  interest  in  the  country;  and  to   of  superior  talents  to  those  who  sat  in  that 
do  that  they  should  give  to  great  numbers    House,  should  remain  excluded  horn  their 
of  their   fellow-country  men   the  right    of  share  in  the  election  of  their  representatives. 
suffrage  to  elect  those  who  were  to  oxer-    He  might  say  that  tbe  best  instructed  work- 
eiM)  such  important  functions.     He  would   men  ever  known — famous  throughout  the 
aftk  hon.  Mcml>ers,  could  they  in  their  con- ;  world  for  their  ingenuity,   industry,  and 
«t¥Afieft  ftaj  that  justice  was  don*;,  seeing   ability — were  excluded  from  all  share  of 
rMA    larp^':  c[xi',f:A    wf.rt:   unrepresented  i    the  representation,  and  were  herded  toge- 
t'^ik  M»ft  fA  ttvftfj  «l7  male  aflults  in  this  '  ther  as  unworthy  of  being  considered  Eng- 
^a^mtft  ^^*i  iiif.k/j<a  any  voice  in  the  elco-  [  lishmen.  although  they  had  added  to  the 
f  #«pifM«AtAlirft^  to  that  House,   glory  of  the  countxj  as  soldierB,  and  to  its 
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Talue  as  artisans.  Was  not  that  a  legiti- 
mate gronild  for  discontent  ?  He  therefore 
asked  the  House  to  giro  him  a  reason  why 
every  man  in  that  situation  should  not  he 
represented  ?  and  he  asked  those  who  shut 
the  doors  and  kept  out  a  person  of  that 
class  to  give  him  a  hearing.  It  was  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration  whether 
they  were  not  hlindly  going  on  creating 
discontent,  hy  allowing  one  portion  of  the 
people  to  he  admitted  to  the  representa- 
tion, hut  keeping  the  other  out;  and  to 
those  who  were  the  friends  of  peace  and 
order,  it  was  a  serious  matter  that  they 
should  propose  a  remedy,  not,  indeed,  hy 
conceding  a  favour,  hut  hy  giving  a  right 
which  had  heen  withheld.  He  asked  the 
House  io  consider  what  passed  at  Man- 
chester on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of 
April,  after  the  special  constahles  had  per- 
formed their  duty.  They  met,  and  what 
was  their  statement  ? — 

"  We  met  to-day  to  prevent  any  outbreak 
against  the  peace  by  the  Chartists.  And  what 
are  they  discontented  about?  Why  are  they  de- 
sirous to  break  the  peace?  The  answer  was, 
'  They  want  tq  hare  a  reform  in  Parliament ;  they 
consider  they  have  a  right,  as  Englishmen,  to  have 
a  vote  for  those  who  make  laws  affecting  their 
lives  and  property.  They  consider  that  those 
laws  place  them  under  contributions  for  taxation, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  repre- 
sentation.' The  question  was  then  asked,  '  Are 
you  contented  with  the  House  of  Commons  as  it 
is  ?  *  and  the  answer  was,  *  No.' " 

But  the  remedy  for  that  discontent  was  to 
give  them  the  situation  the  constitution  as- 
signed to  them,  and  there  would  he  no  oc- 
casion for  alarm.  The  aristocracy  had  a 
greater  stake,  apparently,  than  humhler 
individuals,  and  therefore  peace  and  order 
were  of  greater  importance  to  them  in 
every  point  of  view.  To  the  Governors  of 
the  State,  also,  it  was  of  primary  impor- 
tance that  every  cause  that  could  produce 
discontent  should  he  removed,  hecause  no 
dissatisfaction,  no  dread  of  a  hreach  of 
puhlic  order,  could  take  place  without  the 
oisorganisatioB  and  disturbance  of  those 
hahits  of  industry  and  commerce  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  this  country  de- 
pended. It  was  therefore  incumhent  upon 
the  Ministers,  from  the  oath  they  had  taken 
to  their  Sovereign,  to  give  their  hest  coun- 
sel and  assistance  for  maintaining  peace, 
aa  well  as  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  carry  out  such  amendments  in  the  law 
as  were  required  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
important  ho  should  show  what  were  the 
opmions  which  were  entertained  hy  many 
as  to  the  right  of  voting.  Various  opinions 
had  existed  on  that  point,  and  the  Reform 
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Bill  had  placed  it  on  no  fixed  or  intelligiUe 
principle.  Now,  in  introducing  the  Reform 
Bill  on  the  3rd  of  Octoher,  1831,  Loid 
Grey,  speaking  of  the  great  importance 
at  that  time  of  quieting  the  public  mind, 
and  removing  the  discontent  that  exist- 
ed, and  speaking  also  of  the  rights  of  those 
whose  interests  he  was  then  advocating, 
used  these  words : — 

"  I  believe  the  present  Bill  to  be  a  measure  of 
conciliation ;  I  beUeve  that  on  its  acceptance  or 
rejection  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  tranquillity, 
prosperity,  and  concord  ;  on  the'  other,  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  state  of  political  discontent.  And 
again,  I  believe  that  a  change  is  necessary  to  in- 
fuse new  vigour  into  the  constitution,  and  to  unite 
the  estates  of  the  realm  in  the  bonds  of  a  sacred 
and  happy  union,  to  make  the  House  of  Commons 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  professed  to 
be,  and  ought  to  be — a  full,  vigorous,  and  efficibnt 
representative  of  the  people  of  England." 

That  was  the  language  of  Earl  Grey,  who, 
from  his  earliest  years,  was  a  Reformer — 
who  had  witnessed  the  evils  of  rejecting 
the  Reform  Bill  in  1793 — and  who  here 
testimony  against  the  Government  for  that 
rejection.  But  if  that  nohle  Lord  express- 
ed himself  in  such  language  as  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  just  quoted,  ought  not  those 
who  were  his  successors,  and  who  were  in 
office  with  him  at  that  time,  even  if  their 
own  declarations  were  forgotten,  to  re« 
memher  that  statement,  and  let  it  sink 
deep  into  their  minds  with  reference  to  the 
present  time  ?  But  Lord  Grey  stated  else- 
where that  he  considered  it  to  he  the  right 
of  every  person  to  he  represented,  and  in 
his  speech  he  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr* 
Serjeant  Glanville,  who  said — 

"  There  being  no  certain  custom  nor  ptescrip^ 
tion  who  should  be  electors,  and  who  not,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  common  right,  which,  to  this 
purpose,  was  held  to  be,  that  more  than  the  ft«e- 
holders  only  ought  to  have  voices  in  the  election, 
viz.,  all  men  inhabitant  householders  resident 
within  the  borough." 

In  the  resolutions  on  the  Cirencester  case, 
1792,  would  he  found  a  complete  legal 
and  Parliamentary  definition  of  a  house- 
holder : — 


"  A  general  definition  for  purposes  of  enactment 
as  to  right  of  voting  might  be  in  some  such  terms 
as  these : — *  Every  male  person  of  fiiU  age,  and 
not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  shall  oc- 
cupy any  house  or  dwelling,  the  same  being  hanA 
fide  fitted  for,  and  applied  to,  purposes  of  residenoe, 
shall,  if  duly  registered,  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in 
Parliament  for  such,  &c.  Provided  always  that  no 
such  person  be  registered,  unless  such  person  shaiL 
have,  Ac*  (The  restriction  or  qualification  su- 
peradded as  to  time  of  residence,  length  of  oocu- 
pancy,  &c.,  must  of  course  be  acco^ng  to  the 
view  taken  of  the  enlargement  or  restriction  of 
the  right.'') 
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The  Parliamentary  Committee,  in  the  ease 
of  the  horough  of  Pontefract,  came  to  the 
resolution  : — 

"  Household  suffrage  in  the  borough  of  Ponte- 
fract was,  that  any  person  who  had  lived  in  town 
six  months  previous  to  an  election,  keeping  house, 
was  entitled  to  a  vote.  Rates  and  taxes  formed  no 
objection.  '  Householders  resident'  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing tenn.  Non-payment  of  rates  and 
taxes  would  not  disqualify  the  voter." 

What  was  the  great  demand  out  of  doors 
hut  for  such  a  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  was  come  to  hj  the  Commit- 
tee in  the  case  of  the  Pontefract  election  ? 
What  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  which  was  quoted  as  of  great  im- 
portance at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  ? 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  spoke  in  the  time 
of  Queen  EHzaheth,  said — 

"  Every  Englishman  is  intended  to  be  present 
in  Parliament,  either  in  person  or  by  procuration 
and  attorney,  of  what  pre-eminence,  state,  dig- 
nity, or  quality  soever  he  bo,  from  the  prince  to 
the  lowest  person  of  England.  And  the  consent 
of  the  Parliament  is  taken  to  bo  every  man's  con- 
sent." 

But  how  could  it  he  said  that  the  consent 
of  Parliament  was  "every  man*s  consent,*' 
when  five  out  of  six  men  had  no  vote  ?  lie 
was  asking  for  these  rights,  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  favour,  hut  as  a  matter  of  right;  and 
80  in  former  times  they  were  held  to  he. 
In  1837,  Lord  Brougham  brought  in  a  Bill 
for  the  appointment  of  a  School  Committee 
of  five  persons;  and  on  the  14tli  Clause  of 
that  Bill,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  pro- 
posed an  education  suffrage  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

"  All  persons  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  for 
any  property  in  the  parish  or  township,  all  owners 
of  property  rated  in  the  parish,  and  all  persons 
who  have  been  resident  within  the  same  for  twelve 
months  before  the  meeting,  and  have  riHseived  cer- 
tificates of  such  residence,  or  who,  being  so  resi- 
dent for  twelve  months,  have  at  any  time  re- 
ceived certain  certificates  of  education  hereinafter 
named." 

The  late  Earl  Grey,  during  the  Reform 
discussions  iu  1832,  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Whitelock  on  the  suffrage,  whom  he  stated 
to  he  one  of  the  best  authorities  he  could 
quote  upon  a  constitutional  question.  White- 
lock  said  in  his  work  on  Government : — 

"  Wlienevcr  any  Question  about  elections  was 
brought  before  the  Iiouse,  the  inclination  of  the 
House  of  Commons  always  was  to  favour  popular 
elections,  observing  that  the  more  free  they  were, 
the  more  they  were  for  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. At  thi.H  day,  in  many  boroughs  the  elec- 
tion still  remains  popular,  being  cxeniiaed  by  all 
the  inliabitants,  except  almsmen  and  such  like." 

The  practice  of  scot  and  lot  voting  was  an 
old  and  ancient  practice,  which  continued 
until,  he  woiUd  admit,  it  became  an  en- 


croachment upon  the  rights  of  the  people 
at  large.  But  up  to  the  present  hour,  ihe 
great  number  of  non-represented  were  de« 
prived  of  that  which  the  rules  of  the  con- 
stitution fairly  gave  them.  The  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  on  the  SOiJEl  of 
May,  1795,  Mr.  W.  Smith  in  the  chair, 
came  to  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  for  nmny 
reasons,  that  the  collective  body  of  qualified  elec- 
tors shall  be  as  numerous  as  possible.  To  reaoh 
the  numbers  by  whom  the  power  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised it  must  be  distributed  equally  and  impar- 
tially over  the  whole  surfiico  of  the  kingo^. 
What  we  want  is  a  free  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  real  representation.  Any  meafore  of  refiMrm 
which  does  not  really  give  and  eflbetually  eeenre 
hat  object,  is  more  than  unprofitable,  and  tlie 
efforts  to  obtain  it  worse  than  thrown  away." 

The  Hampden  Club,  in  1814,  published  a 
resolution  that  every  adult  male  who  paid 
his  taxes  had  a  right  to  vote  for  Memoers 
of  Parliament.  This  resolution  required 
the  payment  of  taxes  as  a  condition  of 
voting,  which  was  more  than  the  others 
did.  He  begged  the  House  to  consider 
whether,  when  they  excluded  so  many  of 
their  follow-coiintrymen  from  the  right  ef 
suffrage,  they  were  not  themselves  the  ag- 
gressors, and  whether  they  did  not  them- 
selves thereby  drive  the  unrepresented 
classes  to  acts  of  insubordination  and 
breaches  of  public  order.  He  called  upon 
the  House  to  say  whether  they  would  not 
consider  how  to  remove  that  discontent^ 
and  make  the  basis  of  the  public  inatita- 
tions  of  this  country  as  wide  as  possible. 
They  were,  in  his  opinion,  more  likely  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  throne  of 
this  country,  and  of  such  of  their  instita- 
tious  as  were  worth  preserving — ^for  some 
of  their  institutions  were  not  worth  preser- 
ving— by  removing  the  cause  and  occa- 
sion of  that  popular  discontent  which  liad 
changed  the  face  of  Europe.  What,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  actual  state  of  the  re- 
presentation of  this  country?  He  had 
prepared  now,  as  on  a  former  occasion*  a 
number  of  tables  to  show  the  actual  atate 
of  the  representation  in  England,  Scotlaad* 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  gross  popnlation 
of  Great  Brittun  in  1841  was  18,500.000. 
The  number  of  electors  in  Great  Britain 
for  1846  was  944,473.  The  nnmber  of 
males  above  twenty  years  of  age  was  about 
4,000,000,  of  whom,  deducting  dnplieate 
entries,  not  more  than  850,000  were  hand 
fide  electors.  Could  they  expect  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order  under  such  a  system  ? 
The  inequality  was  so  great  and  so  mon- 
strous, that  common  sense  waa  shocked  at 
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the  idea  of  calling  that  a  fair  representa- 
tion.    He  would  take  three  English  coun- 
ties—  Huntingdon,   Rutland,   and   West- 
moreland— which  returned  two   Memhers 
each,  heing  six  Memhers  in  all  elected  for 
these  counties.     The  males  ahovc  twenty 
years  of  age  in  those  counties  were  ahout 
26,400;  the  registered  electors  were  9,000, 
and  they  returned  six  Memhers.  He  would 
now  take  the  three  counties  of  Middlesex, 
South  Lancashire,  and  West  Yorkshire, 
which  also  returned  six  Memhers.     Here 
the  male  adults,  instead  of  heing  26,000, 
were  316,000,  and  the  numher  of  register- 
ed electors  was  ahout  73,000.     This  male 
adult  population  of  316,000  persons  was 
met  hy  me  voice  of  Huntingdon,  Rutland, 
and  Westmoreland,  for  which  counties  six 
Memhers  were  nevertheless  also  returned. 
He  might  take  also  the  case  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  with  a  population   of  400,000, 
which  had  no  greater  voice  in  that  House 
than  Harwich,  with  a  population  of  3,700; 
hoth  horoughs  returned  two  Memhers.  Did 
it  not  tarnish  the  character  and  reputation 
of  the  House  that  so  much  gross  inequality 
and  injustice  existed?  and  were  not  the 
interests  of  the  many  in  great  danger  of 
heing  sacrified,  under  such  a  system,  to 
the  interests  of  the  few  ?   The  six  horoughs 
of  Harwich,  Thetford,  Chippenham,  Tot- 
neas,  Huntingdon,  and  Kuareshorough,  re- 
turned twelve  Memhers.     The  gross  popu- 
lation of  the  six  horoughs   was  28,000. 
They  sent,  as  he  had  said,  twelve  Mem- 
ben,  «nd  their  influence  in  the  representa- 
tion was  as  great  as  that  of  Westminster, 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  Liverpool,  Finsbury, 
Marylebone,  and  Manchester,  with  94,000 
^eeton,  and  a  population  of  1,500,000; 
and  yet  the  voice  of  those  1,500,000  per- 
8ons«  who    returned   only  twelve    Mem- 
berSy  was  equalled  by  that  of  those  small 
and  paltry  horoughs.     In  the  large  con- 
Btitoencies,    too,    something    like    public 
spirit  and  fiEiir  voting  existed;  but  these 
small   horoughs  were  open  to  corruption 
and  undue  influence,  of  which  the  House 
bad  teen  so  many  instances   during   the 
preient   Session  ;    and  thus,  against  the 
twahre   Members    representing    the    im- 

rant  and  independent  constituencies 
bad  mentioned,  there  were  twelve 
Members  returned  for  these  small  bo- 
roii|^,  who  frequently  represented  either 
tbeir  own  pockets  or  the  large  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  neighbourhood.  He  would 
BOW  take  three  constituencies  in  Scotland, 
BanflUiire,  Peehles-shire,  and  Selkirkshire, 
baTiiig    2,173    registered    electors,  and 


12,330  adult  males;  and  he  would  compare 
these  counties  with  Edinburghshire,  Lan* 
cashire,  and  Aberdeen,  where  the  electors 
were  9,560,  and  the  male  adult  population 
171,000.  Was  that  fair,  and  ought  such 
a  state  of  things  to  he  allowed  ?  He 
could  point  out  throughout  their  represen- 
tative system  the  same  gross  inconsistency. 
He  held  in  his  hand  an  extract  from  a 
speech  of  his  late  friend,  Daniel  0 'Connelly 
one  of  the  last  speeches  which  he  made  in 
that  House.  Mr.  O'Connell  contrasted  the 
representation  of  Ireland  with  that  of 
England,  and  complained  of  the  miserable 
deficiency  of  electors  in  Ireland,  compared 
with  some  districts  in  England.  Mr. 
O'Connell  showed  that  Rutland,  with 
less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  had  more 
electors  than  two  Irish  counties,  ranging 
between  70,000  and  100,000,  than  two 
more  ranging  between  1 00,000  and  1 40,000 
than  two  more  with  upwards  of  1 50,000, 
than  ono  more  with  more  than  250,000; 
and,  lastly,  than  another  with  more  than 
300,000.  He  then  took  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  an^  compared  it  with  West- 
moreland. The  population  of  Westmore- 
land was  42,464;  the  numher  of  its  elec- 
tors 4,392.  The  population  of  London- 
derry county  was  207,848,  and  the  numher 
of  electors  2,172.  Thus  Londonderry  had 
an  excess  of  165,384  of  population,  while 
Westmoreland  had  an  excess  of  2,220  of 
electors.  Mr.  O'Connell  next  compared 
Downshire  with'  Westmoreland  in  the  same 
manner,  and  showed  that,  with  a  popula- 
tion six  to^one  greater  than  that  of  West- 
moreland, the  latter  county  had  1,260 
more  electors  than  Downshire.  He  then 
took  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Cork,  and 
compared  them  with  Westmoreland,  where 
the  disproportion  was  much  greater.  All 
these  inequalities  ought  to  compel  the 
House  to  do  justice  to  the  unrepresented, 
seeing  that  peace,  contentment,  and  public 
order  would  arise  from  equalising  the  civil 
rights  of  the  country.  Mr.  O'Connell 
gave  two  examples  of  Irish  boroughs.  He 
took  Lisburn,  Portarlington,  Tralee,  Dun- 
gannon,  Enniskillcn,  and  Kinsale,  six  bo- 
roughs, having  a  population  of  1,097 
electors,  and  returning  six  Members,  while 
three  other  Irish  boroughs,  Cork,  Dublin 
city,  and  Limerick,  with  14,540  electors, 
only  returned  the  same  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  six  small  horoughs  one 
Member  was  returned  for  183  electors, 
while  in  the  large  constituencies  there  was 
only  one  Member  to  2,423  electors.  These 
instances  proved  that  there  was  nothing  of 
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that  oountorpoise  and  equality  either  in 
England  or  Ireland  which  ought  to  exist. 
He  had  received  a  letter  that  morning  from 
Rochester,  in  which  the  writer  said — 

**  Your  notice  to  bring  before  the  IIouso  of 
Commons  a  Motion  for  a  reform  in  Parluiment, 
has  met  with  my  entire  concurrence,  from  the 
conviction  that  the  people  are  not  fairly  repre- 
sented. Being  a  Kentish  man,  I  will  take  for 
example  the  county  in  which  I  reside.  Greenwich 
and  Deptford  return  two  Members;  but  Woolwich, 
a  town  nearly  as  populous  as  the  aforesaid  two 
places  put  together,  has  no  representative.  Graves- 
end,  now  a  very  populous  place,  has  no  Member, 
although  Rochester,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  re- 
turns two,  with  a  less  population  than  Gravesend. 
Tonbridgo  and  Tonbridgc-woils,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  several  thousands,  likewise  luivo  no  repre- 
sentative ;  neither  has  Favcrsham,  Ashford,  Tcn- 
terden,  Cranbrook,  nor  Sevcnoaks,  although  they 
are  all  places  very  nimierously  inhabited." 

He  had  prepared  several  other  tables  to 
show  the  disproportion  in  the  representa- 
tion, and  he  called  on  the  House  to  equalise 
the  distribution  of  the  electors  when  so  ar- 
ranged. If  the  hon.  Members  would  take 
his  advice,  they  woidd  consult  a  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Mackay,  being  an  an- 
alysis of  the  present  state  bf  the  representa- 
tion. He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  prepared  his 
own  analysis;  but  Mr.  Maekay  s  was  so 
much  more  correct,  so  much  more  accurate, 
that  he  would  refer  hon.  Members  to  it, 
as  giving  an  analysis  of  the  present  state 
of  the  representation  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  most  complete  manner  possible. 
And  what  did  that  analysis  show  ?  Mr. 
Maekay,  to  prove  how  unequally  dif- 
ferent interests  and  populations  were  ba- 
lanced in  the  House  of  Commons,  took  22 
boroughs,  the  aggregate  population  of 
which  was  but  a  fraction  above  100,000, 
and  found  that  they  had  42  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  is  to  say, 
one  Member  for  every  2,390  persons;  while 
20  other  cities  and  boroughs,  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  3,780,000,  also  re- 
turned 4:2  Members,  being  one  Member  for 
about  every  90,000  persons.  How  was  it 
possible  to  guard  against  abuses  when 
they  found  these  small  boroughs  thus 
counterbalancing  the  comparative  popula- 
tion of  the  large  cities  ?  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  when  he  introduced  the 
Reform  Bill,  pledged  himself  that  every 
borough  should  have  at  least  300  electors 
at  first,  and  that  the  number  should  be,  if 
|M»8ible,   from  time    to    time  increased. 

tfthe  cities  and  boroughs  now  sending  two 

tativef  each  to  Parliament,  there  are  \5 

■■omiUtion  of  upwards  of  150,000  ;  IG  of 

0  to  100,000 ;  27  of  from  20,000  to 


50,000  ;  23  of  from  10,000  to  20,000 ;  47  of  un- 
der 10,000.  Of  those  returning  one  Member, 
there  are  3  with  a  population  of  from  50,000  to 
100,000;  10  of  from  20,000  to  50,000;  33  of 
from  10,000  to  20,000;  30  under  10,000.  Of 
those  with  a  population  under  10,000,  32  haro 
only  5,000  and  under;  and  of  those,  1  of  which 
falls  to  below  2,000,  no^  less  than  20  return  two 
Members  to  Parliament.'" 

He  would  say  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
any  man  to  rise  from  a  perusal  of  this 
analysis  without  being  satisfied  that  the 
time  for  a  change  had  come.  It  appeared 
that  one  county  Member  in  Engiand  re- 
presented 3,290  electors,  while  a  conntj 
Member  in  Wales  represented  2,700;  in 
Scotland,  1,633,  and  m  Ireland  1,078  elec- 
tors. The  irregularity  in  boroughs  fras  as 
great.  In  England  one  Member  represented 
1,045  electors;  in  Wales  785;  in  Scoiland 
1,260;  and  in  Ireland  1,684.  Now,  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  mathematical 
accuracy  could  bo  obtained  in  these  pro- 
portions, but  still  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing like  an  equality.  The  population 
would  increase  in  some  places  ana  aecrease 
in  others;  and  they  saw  in  other  countries 
an  adjustment  of  the  representatiye  sys- 
tem to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  po- 
pulation, on  the  principle  that  Pariiament 
should  really  represent  the  people.  The 
last  quotation  he  would  trouble  the  House 
with  was  the  following : — 

"  The  metropolis,  including  all  its  Parliamentary 
districts,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  is  reme- 
scntcd  hy  sixteen  Members  in  Pariiament.  The 
eight  boroughs  of  Bridgenorth,  noniUm,  Harvieh, 
Tiietford,  Hichmond  (Yorkshire),  Totnew,  Staf- 
ford, and  Lymington,  with  an  aj^gregate  population 
falling  short  of  40,000,  return  the  same  number 
of  Members.  Thus  we  have  one  group  of  Mesa- 
bers,  sixteen  in  number,  representing  9,060,000  of 
people,  and  more  property  than  is  aocnmnlated  on 
any  other  spot,  of  equal  dimenaions,  on  the  globe; 
and  another  group,  consisting  of  the  lame  num- 
ber, representing  less  than  40,000  people,  with  bnt 
petty  interests  at  stake,  and  all  of  thein,  to  flu* 
as  the  franchise  is  concerned,  under  local  infln- 
ence." 

Thus  the  whole  influence  of  the  metropoliB 
was  neutralised  by  the  Members  for  these 
eight  boroughs  coming  into  the  House  in 
the  manner  to  which  he  had  alreadj  al- 
luded. The  representation  of  the  country 
was,  in  fact,  based  upon  no  fixed  princi- 
ple. Some  hon.  Members  might  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that,  although  uie  lOL  suf- 
frage was  the  standard  for  borougfas,  and 
the  408.  freehold  the  standard  for  eonn- 
ties,  there  were,  in  truth,  no  fewer  than 
eighty-five  different  kinds  of  sufirage.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  to  appredate  the 
confusion,  the  delay,  and  the  ezpeose  thai 
such  a  system  produced*  What  the  House 
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ought  to  do  was,  to  render  the  suffrage  as 
simple,  as  general,  as  easily  obtained,  and 
as  easily  defended  as  possible.     Yet  the 
very  reverse  was  the  state  of  things  at 
present.     The  suffrage  was  complicated, 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  difficult  to  be  pre- 
served, and  attended  with  great  expendi- 
ture,  not  only  of  money  but  of  time.     He 
shoidd  therefore    counsel    the   House   to 
adopt  an  uniform  system  of  suffrage,  one 
for  the  counties  and  one  for  the  boroughs. 
Before  proceeding  to  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  he  begged  the  particular 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  various  kinds 
of  suffirage  now  existing.     He  had  before 
him  an  analysis  of  them,  made  by  an  able 
barrister,  who  had  made  the  subject  his 
study,  and,  without  wearying  the  House 
by  commenting  upon  them,  he  wished  hon. 
Hembers  to  note  their  numbers  and  intri- 
eaej.     He  would  not  enumerate  all  these 
distinctions,  but  merely  quote  a  few  of 
ihffn.     There  was  the  freehold  qualifica- 
iiffiDi  arising  out  of  an  **  estate  in  fee  of  the 
jearly  value  of  40«."     Then  came  **  es- 
tate for  life  before  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Act."     Then  an  ''estate  for  lives 
before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act." 
Vest,   "having   in  actual  occupation   an 
estate  for  life  or  lives  of  the  yearly  value 
of  40t,  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act."     Then  came  the  acquiring  an  es- 
^te  for  life  or  lives  of  the  yearly  value  of 
40».  bj  "  marriage  settlement,"  "  devise," 
"promotion  to  a  benefice,"  "promotion  to 
an  office,"  **  seized  of  an  estate  for  life  of 
the  yearly  value  of  lOl.  and  upwards," 
**  seued  of  an  eatate  for  lives  of  the  yearly 
vmloe  of  10^."     Then  came  "joint  ten- 
ants/'   "tenants    in    common,"    "copar- 
eeneniv"    "corporations    sold,"    "lease- 
holders," and  a  great  variety  of  others, 
with  which  he  would  not  now  trouble  the 
Honse.     While  such  a  state  of  things  ex- 
isted it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  BEkany  persons  in  the  country  who  had 
a  elear  right  of  voting  refused  or  neglected 
to  exercise  it,  because  they  would  not  be 
sabjeeted  to  trouble,  expense,  and  waste 
ef  time.     One  great  good  gained  by  an  al- 
tsmtion  of  the  system,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  simple,  Tmiform,  and  intelligible  form, 
ireold  De  that  the  annual  expense  now  in- 
enned  by  the  country  for  the  registration 
sf  YVters  would  be  got  rid  of.     The  simple 
feeidt  ef  the  system  as  it  stood  was  that 
tte  eountry  did  not  believe  that  that  House 
r^rasented  the  people.     The  people  found 
isftas  and  proceedings  in  that  House  that 
veve  alk^|ether  at  variance  with  the  best 


interests  of  the  mass  of  the  community. 
They  found  class  interests  attended  to; 
they  found   that  particular  persons  con- 
nected with  the  aristocracy  were  in  very 
great  favour;  and  they  found  that  special 
interests — the  agricultural  interest,  for  ex- 
ample—were peculiarly  favoured  by  ex- 
emption from  taxes  which   other  people 
paid.     They  saw  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest had  been  lightly  handled,  and  no 
wonder;  for,  until  a  few  years  ago,  no  per- 
son could  sit  in  that  House  unless  he  had 
300^.  a  year  in  land.     In  Ireland  matters 
were  pretty  much  the  same;  but  in  Scot- 
land a  better  system  prevailed.     There, 
any  man   who  was   an  elector  might  be 
elected;  no  qualification  was  required.     In 
Scotland,  therefore,  a  working  man  might 
be  returned  as  well  as  a  man  of  land;  and 
he  wished  to  know  what  good  reason  there 
was  against  the  return  to  that  House  of  a 
working  man,  if  a  body  of  constituents 
thought  fit  to  elect  him,  although  he  had 
not  SOOl,  a  year  ?     In  any  point  of  view, 
the  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  the  pre- 
sent system  was  manifest,  and  the  discon- 
tent that  was  abroad  arose  from  their  own 
acts,  and  from  a  system  which  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  remedy  and  correct.     He 
submitted  to  the  House  that  the  time  had 
now  come  when  they  ought  to  make  this 
change.     He  would  not  now  dwell  upon 
the  great  increase   of  taxation,  nor  yet 
upon  the  increase  of  expenditure,  whether 
in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Miscellaneous 
Estimates;  his  own  opinion  was  that  one- 
third  of  such  expenses  might  be   saved. 
There  was  a  proof  of  that  at  the  period  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  when  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  passed  that  measure  brought  down 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  by  some 
millions.      But   of  late   years,   since  the 
public   had  become    indifferent    to    what 
their  representatives  were  doing,  the  ex- 
penditure had  risen  up  from  the  compa- 
ratively low  figure   of  those  days  to  its 
present  enormous  amount.     Returns  had 
been    moved   for   by    the    hon.    Member 
for  Liverpool,  which  showed  the  increase 
was    year    by    year,    and    million    after 
million,  until  we  had  arrived  at  a  state 
of    increased    taxation,    with    decreased 
profits    and    decreased    labour.     Was    it 
possible  to  believe  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances  the  people   of  England  were 
to  remain  satisfied  with  the  injustice  of 
exclusion  from  their  civil  rights  ?     Was  it 
fair  and  right  to  expect  them  to  be  without 
discontent  ?      They  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tented; and,  if  they  had  not  been  regard- 
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lesE  of  their  duty,  they  would  have  taken  |  they  would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  interfere 
care  what  class  of  men  they  sent  to  that  >  with  that  great  extension  of  the  suffrage 


Hou«:e.  He  did  not  now  see  the  right 
LoD.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
in  bis  place;  but  be  held  in  his  hand  a 
statement  of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
which  was  of  great  impoitance  to  be  borne 
in  mind — a  declaration  made  at  the  time 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  thought 
fit  to  disfranchise  the  40«.  freeholders  in 
Ireland.  Speaking  of  the  suffrage,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  said — 

"  No  doubt  it  iH  a  vcHtcd  right,  but  it  is  a  right 
that  differfi  in  itn  character  from  the  rights  of 
prrjpcrtx,  and  other  strictly  private  rights.  It 
in  a  public  trust,  given  for  public  purposes,  to 
be  touched,  no  doubt,  with  great  caution  and  re- 
luctancf ;  but  Mtill,  vrhicli  wo  arc  competent  to 
U^ucb  if  tho  public  interest  manifestly  demands 
tU*i  Mcriflcc." 

Y<;m,  and  it  was  touched  on  that  occasion, 
by  striking  off  240,000  freeholders  in  Ire- 
land. Lot  tho  ])ooplo  bear  in  mind,  that 
t'.vt'ry  voice  sent  into  tho  House  by  the 
inHu<?n(M!  that  now  existed  was  a  voice 
agiiiuHt  th«!ni,  to  keep  up  tho  present  ex- 
tniviigant  HyHtcin  of  taxation,  and  to  pre- 
\o.ui  thii  Hiniplitication  and  reduction  which 
ou^ht  to  takn  place.  It  was  the  fault  of 
th<;  pftoplo  if  they  did  not  come  forward, 
for,  iindiM-  tho  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  they 
bad  lit  btant  thin  undoubted  advantage — 
lliiit  whc.nuiH  before  that  time  the  borough- 
iNOiigiMH  rould  send  their  own  Members 
into  tho  lIouHo  for  their  own  peculiar 
bi!n<ifit  and  advantage,  and  divide  the 
llouHo  biftween  two  fiuitions,  each  con- 
tonding  only  for  its  individual  interests, 
that  Htutii  of  thingH  had  been  very  much 
iilUiritil.  Somn  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
ojipohilo  hIiIo  had  been  hoard  to  regret  that 
ifio  IiihI.  Kitfonn  Hill  was  likely  to  injure 
and  dimtroy  lint  power  of  tho  Crown. 
Why,  tho  flint  wan  tho  very  reverse,  be- 
iruunii  hitforo  that  nuMiHuro  itaHsod  the  King 
of  Kni^lanil  hail  hium  in  tliu  hands  of  two 
pailii'H,  Tory  and  Whig,  and  ho  could  not 
ihi  an  lio  phmtitui,  or  ohooHo  hiri  Ministers, 
hui  ut^  tlmir  dirtation.  Hut  from  tho  day 
thai  Kill  liiumniu  law,  and  nowor  was  given 
III  Uui  1(1/.  liouaohohlorH.  tnev,  if  they  did 
ihiiir  duty  and  f\dtUlod  tho  trunt  reposed  in 
Muuii,  might  i|uiotlY.  if  thiw  woro  so  mind- 
i>d.  mind  uiou  into  that  llouso  at  tho  very 
iiii^i  idortiiMi,  who  would  aot  up  to  tho  ne- 
iHiiiiiUUi^  id'  lh\«  Tnuod  and  tho  Vx^al  interests 


which  he  thought  was  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  disturbances 
excited  by  the  Chartists  had  been  com- 
plained of;  and  ho  was  sorry  to  say  that, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  they  had  inter- 
fered with  almost  every  public  meeting 
that  had  been  held,  until  they  had  almost 
practically  destroyed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion— the  right  of  the  people  to  meet.  He 
had  always  complained  of  them  on  this 
score,  because,  whatever  might  be  their 
own  opinions,  they  ought  not  to  have  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  opinions  of  others  on 
all  subjects  being  perfectly  free.  When 
he  looked  back  upon  the  grounds  of  discon- 
tent that  existed,  the  numerous  petitions 
that  had  been  presented,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  petitions  had  been  received — 
petitions  again  and  again  ridiculed  and 
treated  in  no  measured  manner  in  that 
House — he  was  not  surprised  that  the  plan 
of  family  petitions  had  been  adopted — a 
plan  which  he  believed  had  originated  with 
Mr.  Livesey  of  Preston.  He  approved  of 
this,  and  hoped  that  no  petitions  would  be 
presented  to  the  House  in  future  without 
the  addresses  and  occupations  of  the  par- 
ties signed  being  appended  to  their  names. 
That  would  prevent  all  mistakes.  The  Act 
of  Charles  II.  referred  to  petitions  signed 
by  more  than  twenty  peraons,  and  he  had 
lately  presented  some  twelve  or  fourteen, 
signed  agreeably  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
— by  not  more  than  twenty  persona — and 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  that  rule  obaerved. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  saj  more 
than  he  had  to  satisfy  the  House  as  to  tho 
inequality  of  the  present  system,  of  the 
great  number  excluded  from  the  suffrage, 
and  of  tho  dissatisfaction  that  prevailed. 
The  remedy  he  was  now  to  propose  was 
quite  constitutional,  and  was  merely  a  re- 
storation of  the  rights  of  the  parties.  He 
had  placed  on  the  Paper  the  following  re- 
solution : — 

"  That  this  House,  as  at  presentiid  oonstitnted, 
does  not  fiiirly  represent  tho  population,  the  pro- 
I>orty,  or  tho  industry  of  tho  country,  wh«Doe  has 
arisen  great  and  increasing  discontent  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people ;  and  it  is 
therefore  expedient,  with  a  view  to  amend  the 
National  Representation,  that  the  elective  finuo- 
clii$e  sliall  be  so  extended  as  to  include  Uonse- 
liolders — that  Votes  shall  be  taken  by  Ballot — 


of  Mn>  poindo.       That  miijht  be  done  in  a  !  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  shaU  not  exceed 
lUnlm^l^U     0(<nililuiioiial    modo       tho  only    ThrtH>  Years;  and  that  the  apportionment  of  Mem- 
'     \U%  III  wUwU  H  ouxshl   lo  bo  doiK»- and  :*»**"  to  population  shaU  be  nwMle  more  equal." 
^  ivui  Mh-ki  ho  \u>uM  oouuHol  thorn  to  I  Some  anxiety  had  prevailed  in  the  country 
Mia.   tt  hd\i  \\w\  did  thai,  ho  ho|HHl  j 


he  had  had  occasion  to  know-— con- 
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ceming  the  omission  of  a  word  in  the  reso- 
lution which  was  intended  to  include  all 
householders.  This  had  arisen  from  an 
error  on  his  part,  and  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  what  he  proposed.  On  the 
aufthorities  he  had  already  quoted  as  to 
the  rights  of  Englishmen,  not  wishing  to 
create  any  alarm,  or  that  it  should  he 
thought  he  would  not  distinguish  hetween 
a  vagrant  and  a  person  who  really  ought 
to  have  a  vote,  he  adopted  the  definition  of 
Whitelock,  whom  he  had  hefore  referred 
to  as  having  heen  approved  of  as  an  autho- 
rity hy  those  who  had  carried  the  Reform 
Bill,  as  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham. 
He  hogged  further  to  state,  that  the  rea- 
son that  the  words  "household  suffrage*' 
were  not  used  in  the  resolution  was  this — 
the  gentlemen  who  had  met  as  a  com- 
mittee and  requested  him  to  hring  forward 
this  question,  had  agreed  on  certain  teims 
for  the  resolution,  hut  they  had  different 
interpretations  among  them  of  the  word 
'* household.'*  He  (Mr.  Hume)  would 
therefore  take  upon  himself  to  give  a  defi- 
nition as  follows : — 

"  That  every  such  person  of  full  age,  and  not 
sabject  to  any  mental  or  legal  incapacity,  who 
shall  have  occupied  a  house,  or  part  of  a  house, 
for  twclYC  months,  and  shall  have  been  rated  to 
the  poor  for  that  period,  shall  be  registered  as  an 
elector ;  and  eycry  lodger  shall  have  the  right  to 
claim  to  be  rated  to  the  poor,  and  after  such  rat- 
ing and  residence  for  twelve  months  he  shall  be 
registered  as  an  elector." 

There  would  he  no  difiSculty  in  carrying 
out  this  ohject.  The  apparatus  all  existed. 
In  every  parish  there  were  ratings  to  the 
poor,  and  persons  who  kept  account  of 
those  ratings.  All  that  was  wanted  was 
to  have  so  much  of  residence  as  should 
separate  and  distinguish  the  steady  inha- 
hitant,  who  was  entitled  to  a  vote,  from 
the  vagrant,  who  was  not  entitled  to  one. 
He  knew  that  this  proposition  would  ex- 
clude a  certain  portion  of  the  population; 
hdt  at  the  same  time  it  would  include  a 
great  many,  and  he  a  strong  inducement 
to  a  great  many  more,  who  would  remain 
fixed  in  their  residence  for  twelve  months 
for  the  sake  of  being  registered.  He  was 
not  aware  of  any  difficulty  that  existed.  By 
the  present  law  every  house  was  rated  to 
the  poor;  and  the  Act  conferring  this  suf- 
frage would  provide  that  every  man  who  so 
desired  might,  upon  entering  upon  the  oc- 
cupation of  part  of  a  house,  have  a  right 
to  he  rated  for  a  portion,  whatever  it  might 
he,  of  the  poor-rate  assessed  upon  that 
house.  Thus  registration  and  residence, 
hoth  of  which  were  important,  would  he 
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secured,  and  a  line  would  he  drawn  he- 
tween the  mere  vagrant  and  the  worthy 
and  educated  man  who  was  now  excluded 
from  the  suffrage  merely  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  his  occupation.  It  might  he  ar- 
gued that  this  proposal  did  not  keep  up  the 
distinction  hetween  personal  rights  and 
property.  He  did  not  wish  to  draw  that 
distinction  too  tight;  hut  he  must  say,  that 
hy  the  law  as  it  stood,  too  much  attention 
had  heen  paid  to  hricks  and  mortar,  and 
too  little  to  hrains,  and  the  time  had  now 
come  when  common  sense  should  prevail. 
He  submitted  to  the  House  that  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  would  he,  to  aholish  all 
qualifications  now  existing  in  horoughs, 
and  substitute  this  simplo  and  intelligible 
principle,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  now  excluded  would  be  admitted. 
The  noble  Lord  and  some  others  might  say 
that  it  would  admit  too  many;  but  that 
was  not  his  opinion.  The  more  were  ad- 
mitted, the  better  the  chance  of  a  free 
and  fair  expression  of  opinion,  and  of  doing 
away  with  bribery  and  other  influences 
which  had  been  brought  to  bear.  He 
would  tell  hon.  Members  who  might  not 
have  had  the  experience  of  the  working 
men  which  he  had  had,  that  he  had  held 
his  position  in  that  House,  and  been  pro- 
tected, for  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
during  the  worst  of  times,  by  the  virtue 
and  honesty  of  the  working  men  of  Mon- 
trose; and  the  five  burghs  had  kept  him  in 
that  House  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  by 
the  whole  Tory  aristocracy,  who  would 
have  given  his  weight  in  gold  only  to  get 
rid  of  him.  The  working  men  now  thought 
and  acted  [for  themselves;  and  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen should  remember  that  the  school- 
master had  been  abroad,  and  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  days  of 
1831  and  those  of  1848.  Public  affairs 
were  now  far  better  understood,  although 
he  could  wish  education  had  been  still  more 
widely  extended.  He  thought  that  a  large 
suffrage — such  as  he  hoped  to  see  realised 
before  long — was  so  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  that 
he  believed  no  Minister  would  be  able  long 
to  refuse  it.  It  was  as  clear  to  him  as  any 
proposition  he  had  ever  examined,  that  if 
those  were  admitted  withiu  the  pale  of  the 
constitution  who  were  now  ranging  discon- 
tented over  the  country,  a  grand  cause 
of  such  discontent  would  be  removed, 
and  thereby  the  number  of  advocates  of 
order  and  peace  would  be  increased. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  principal  object; 
all  the  others  were  merely  subsidiary, 
20 
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The  extension    of  the   suffrage  was    the 
one    great    object;    all  the    others    were 
matters  of  detail.       Haring  obtained   an 
exten&ion    of    the    suflrago,     the    result 
would  be — for  he  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  figures — according  to  his  es- 
timate, that  2,000,000  of  votes  would  be 
added  to  the  constituency.     This  increase 
of   the    constituency   was   itself  a   good. 
The  more  votes  that  were  added  the  bet- 
ter.    He  hoped  that  all  would  bo  included 
in  the  franchise  who  deserved  it;  for  it 
was  a  heartbreaking  circumstance  to  sec 
men  of  ability  and  talent,  though  in  a  low 
condition  of  life,  excluded  by  law  from  the 
exercise  of  their  rights  in  a  representative 
constitution.     If  this  was  not  to  be  a  re- 
presentative  constitution,   it  must    bo  a 
military  constitution;  it   must  be  one  or 
the  other;  and  he  hoped,  when  ho  looked 
round  at  the  state  of  the  Continent,  that 
this  truth  would  be  remembered;  it  ought 
to  ring  in  the  ears  of  those  who  obstructed 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  represen- 
tation, and  he  hoped  it  would  continue  to 
ring  in  their  ears  until  the  object  was  ob- 
tained.    If  he  found  the  country  prepared 
for  this  change,  he  was  bound  to  explain 
why  the  resolution,  put  forth  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  Committee,  was  put  in  this  shaj)e. 
It  was  thought  better  to  throw  out  the 
principle,  and  to  let  the  country  say  how 
far  they  would  go.    Having  answered  what 
he  considered  as  the  calumny  of  the  noble 
Lord,   and  having    stated    the  definition 
which  he  was  anxious  to  embody  in  an  Act, 
in  order  that  his  plan  should  have  effect 
and  operation,  he  would  mention  one  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  had  referred  to  on  a 
former  occasion — namely,  why  he  had  put 
all  into  one  resolution.     The  extension  of 
the  sufi^ragc  without  protection  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  an  evil,  since  in  many  cases 
voters  would  be  subject  to  a  coercion  and 
an  influence  which  was  not  very  delicately 
exercised  by  masters;  he  therefore  thought 
it  perfectly  right,  and  he  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  express  the  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  community  at  large,  that  voters  should 
bo  protected.     It  was  not  the  humbler 
classes  alone  who  needed  this  protection; 
the  petitions  had   not  been  confined  to 
th       ell      ■     All  had  joined — Conserva- 
ina       liffs,         man  of  wealth  and 
1      on  and  joBtices  of  the 
in       •  prayer  that  the 
lea;  and  the  next 
on  was,  in  what 
t    ed.     Hitherto 
inequality. 


What  was  to  be  done  ?     It  wm  Mi  his 
intention  to  adopt    the    pl«n  |iropoMd  bj 
some,  of  cutting  the  conntry  into  wpnm. 
He  was  one  of   those  who    thought  thit 
every    change     was     an     eviL       Evm 
change  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  w^ 
considered    beforehand  ;     and    he    nefcr 
would  advocate  any  change  merdj  for  the 
sake  of  change,  or  nnleas  he  was  sme  it 
would  effect   great   good.       He   did  not, 
therefore,   propose  to  divide  the  eoutnr 
anew,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  alter  the 
proportion  of  Members  for  England,  Scot- 
land, and   Ireland.     Ho    would  leave  the 
froportions  the  same  as  thej  noir  were, 
fe  was  aware  that  there   wera  coontieB 
with  a  population   trchle    the  amount  of 
other   counties,  and    it    might  he  dear- 
able  to  alter  the  limits  of  some  eooatiea, 
as  well  as  of  some  horonghs.      He  had 
the  number   of   the  popubtion   in   each 
county  and    in    each    borough,    and  he 
could  state  what  should  be  the  aTeni|;e  of 
each.     The  next  proposition  was  the  vote 
by  ballot.     He  knew  that  this  snhjeet  had 
been  very  fully  discussed   in  the   Hoaie 
upon  former  occasions,  and  he  was  not  now 
disposed  to  renew  the  discussion;  bnt  he 
would  notice  one  objection  to  the  bdlot, 
namely,  that  it  was  un-English.     If  the 
ballot  was  un-English,  was  it  meant  thst 
bribery  and  coercion,  against  which  it  was 
meant  to  guard,  were  English  ?     If  the 
franchise  was  a  trust,  those  in  possesuon 
of  it  should  vote  according  to  their  honest 
opinion.     If  a  man  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  an  estate  giving  him  the  oommand 
over  a  certain  number  of  yotes,  why  should 
the  men  who  had  them  be  called  upon  to 
vote  at  all,  when  they  could   not  do  so 
honestly?     But  was  it  those  men  alone 
who  required    protection?      Why,    men 
with  hundreds  and  thousands  a  year  had 
not  courage  to  vote  as  they  ought,  and  re- 
quired protection  as  well  as  the  poor  man. 
But  it  was  the  poor  man  ho  wished  chiefly 
to  protect  against  the  rich,  in  order  that 
he  might  give  his  vote  freely,  without  suf- 
fering the  consequences  which   in  many 
cases  a  working  man  endured  if  he  gave  an 
honest  direction  to  his  vote.     What  was 
surprising  was,  that  the  higher  classes  did 
not   object  to  the  ballot  amongst  them- 
selves.    They  should  do  to  others  as  ihey 
would  be  done  by.     When  they  got  to 
their  dubs  they  voted  by  baUot,  and  why 
not  permit  the  poor  man  to  exercise  hu 
franchise  by  ballot  ?     He  wished  any  man 
when  he  came  to  vote,  to  be  able  to  go  in 
an  erect  and  independent   manner    and 
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exercise  his  right;  he  wished  him  to  he  as 
independent  in  that  act  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  Sunderland  opposite,  and  therefore 
he  thought  the  hallot  was  necessary  to  the 
due  exercise  of   the    elective    franchise. 
Having  disposed  of  this  point,   the  next 
was  Uie  duration  of  the  Parliament.   Some 
proposed  that  Parliaments  should  be  elect- 
ed for  five  years,  some  for  three  years,  and 
some  for  two  years.     He  admitted  that 
there  was  no  rule  by  which  a  person  could 
form  an  opinion  upon  this  question,  which 
depended  upon  practical  experience.     His 
own   opinion,   after  all  his  experience  in 
that  House,  led  him  to  say  that  if  the 
Parliament  were  elected  for  a  not  longer 
time  than  three  years,  that  term  would  af- 
ford a  sufficient  oppgrtunity  of  control  over 
the  representatives.     If  the  elections  were 
annual,  it  would  occasion  trouble,  delay, 
and   expense,   though    if   his   plan  were 
adopted,  candidates  would  be  put  to  little 
expense.     He  thought,  however,  taking  it 
altogether,  that  Parliaments  ought  not  to 
be   elected  for  more  than    three   years. 
These  were,  therefore,  his  propositions- 
household  suffrage,  under  the  conditions 
he  had  mentioned;  the  more  equal  appor- 
tionment of  Members  to  population;  trien- 
nial   Parliaments;    and    vote    by    ballot. 
There  was    likewise    a  fifth   proposition 
which  he  wished  to  adopt.     He  wished  to 
act  upon  the  principle  he  had  before  refer- 
red to,  of  doing  to  others  as  others  did  to 
him.     He  sat  in  that  House  without  quali- 
fication.    He  was  an  elector,  and  as  an 
elector  he  had  a  title  to  be  elected.     In 
Scotland  there  was  no  qualification  requir- 
ed— no  property  qualification — ^but  the  fact 
of  being  an  elector.     He  was  anxious  to 
put  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  on 
the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as  those 
of  Scotland,  where  there  was  no  property 
qualification,  and  where  even  working  men 
of  talent  who  had  no  property  qualification 
were    not  therefore    excluded    from    the 
House.     Upon  this  ground,   he   thought 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
Scotland  was,  which  would  open  the  door 
for  the  removal  of  property  qualification. 
This  was   the  plan  of  reform   which  ho 
thought  ought  to  be  adopted;  he  thought 
if  the  House  stopped  short  of  this  the  plan 
would  be  defective;  he  thought  they  ought 
to  carry  it  out  entire,  and  they  should  be- 
ware of  making  such  another  mistake  m 
they  had  done  in  1832.     In  justification  of 
his  views  he  had  no  occasion  to  refer — but 
he  must  refer — ^to  the  sentiments  expressed 


by  the  noble  Lord  when  he  introduced  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1831,  which  he  supported 
in  this  strong  manner;  and  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
saw  no  reason  why  the  noble  Lord  should 
have  since  changed  his  opinions.  The 
noble  Lord,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831, 
said — 

*'  But  what  is  the  oaso  at  this  moment  ?  The 
whole  people  call  loudly  for  reform.  That  confi- 
dence, whatever  it  was,  which  formerly  existed  in 
the  constitution  of  this  House,  exists  no  longer — 
it  is  completely  at  an  end.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  particular  acts  of  this  House,  I  repeat 
that  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  construc- 
tion and  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
^one,  and  gone  for  ever.  I  will  say  more.  I  will 
say  that  it  would  be  easier  to  transfer  the  flourish- 
ing manufactures  of  Leeds  and  Manchester  to 
Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  than  to  re-establish  confl- 
tlence  and  sympathy  between  this  House  and  those 
whom  it  calls  its  constituents.  I  end  this  argu- 
ment, therefore,  by  saying,  that  if  the  question  be 
one  of  right,  right  is  in  fevour  of  reform — if  it  be 
a  question  of  reason,  reason  is  in  fovour  of  reform 
— if  it  be  a  question  of  policy  and  expediency,  po- 
licy and  expediency  are  in  &vour  of  reform." 

He  (Mr.  Hume)  could  not  use  stronger 
language  to  support  his  arguments  than 
this;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  read  it 
to  show  what  the  sentiments  of  the  noble 
Lord  then  were.  There  was  another  pas- 
sage in  the  same  speech  of  the  noble  Lord, 
which  it  was  very  important  that  the  House 
should  bear  in  mind.  The  noble  Lord 
showed  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the 
state  of  the  representation  at  that  time; 
and  he  (Mr.  j3ume)  wanted  to  show 
what  the  noble  Lord's  opinions  then 
were : — 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  on  this  occasion  that 
I  should  go  over  the  ground  which  has  frequently 
before  been  gone  over,  for  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  representation  ;  but 
it  is  due  to  the  House  that  I  should  state  shortly 
the>  points  on  which  the  reformers  rest  their  case. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  the  ancient  constitution 
of  our  '^country  declares  that  no  man  shall  bo 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  State,  who  has  not 
consented  by  himself,  or  his  representative,  to  the 
imposition  of  these  taxes;  the  well-known  statute 
De  TaUagio  turn  concedendo  repeats  the  same 
language;  and  although  some  historical  doubts 
have  been  thrown  upon  it,  its  legal  meaning  has 
never  been  disputed.  It  includes  '  all  the  freemen 
of  the  land,'  and  provides  that  each  county  should 
send  to  the  Oonmions  of  the  realm  two  knights, 
each  city  two  citizens,  and  each  borough  two  bm*- 
gesses." 

He  read  the  next  passage  to  introduce  the 
two  branches  of  his  plan,  namely,  the  bal- 
lot and  the  duration  of  Parliaments : — 

"  I  ought  to  notice  certain  points  Tdiich  are 
looked  to  with  great  interest  by  the  most  leakms 
advocates  for  reform,  but  which  are  not  included 
in  the  proposed  measure.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  I  have  to  state  that  there  is  no  provision  in 
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this  Bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment. That  is  a  subject  which  has  been  much 
considered ;  but  upon  the  whole,  without  stating 
the  opmion  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  on  it,  I 
may  observe  that  it  was  thought  better  to  leave 
that  matter  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  separate 
question,  than  to  bring  it  at  the  end  of  a  Bill 
affecting  franchises  and  matters  of  local  refer- 
ence, separate  and  essentially  different  from  any 
question  concerning  the  duration  of  Parliament: 
Without  saying  to  what  opinion  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  inclme  on  this  point,  I  may  say  that 
they  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to 
burden  this  measure  with  any  other,  but  to  re- 
serve it  by  itself^  leaving  it  to  any  other  Member, 
at  any  time  that  may  be  considered  fitting,  to  in- 
troduce the  question,  and  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  future  consideration. 

'*  There  is  another  question,  likewise,  which 
has  excited  a  vast  deal  of  interest  in  the  country, 
and  of  which  no  mention  is  nuule  in  this  Bill — I 
mean  the  vote  by  ballot.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
ballot  has  much  to  recommend  it  as  a  mode  of 
election.  More  ingenious  arguments  never  fell 
under  my  eye  on  any  subject  than  I  have  seen  in 
fiivour  of  the  ballot"— 

He  (Mr.  Hume)  believed  that  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Colleagues  wei*c  at  that  time 
in  favour  of  the  ballot — 
"  but  at  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
hope  this  House  will  pause  before  it  sanctions  the 
Motion  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  is 
to  make,  and  adopts  the  mode  of  voting  by 
ballot." 

Now,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  said  that  these  argu- 
ments of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) were  very  good,  and  ought  to  weigh 
with  the  House  on  the  present  occasion; 
but  he  wanted  to  clear  away,  as  the  noble 
Lord  did,  the  objections  to  a  great  measure 
of  reform,  and  in  the  same  speech  the 
noble  Lord  referred  to  the  doubts  enter- 
tained by  some  as  to  the  expediency  of 
bringing  forward  a  great  and  effectual 
measure  of  reform,  when  the  noble  Lord 
said — 

**  I  think,  therefore,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
be  believed,  when  they  come  forward  with  a  mea- 
sure of  effectual  reform,  and  say  that  they  do  not 
do  so  for  any  sinister  purpose  of  their  own.  In- 
terested as  they  are — all  must  be — ^in  the  future 
wel&re  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  they  do 
think  that  this  measure  will  tend  to  promote  that 
future  wcl&re,  and  secure  that  future  prosperity; 
and,  above  all,  they  do  think  that  it  is  the  only 
way  calculated  to  insure  permanency  to  that  con- 
stitution which  has  so  long  been  the  admiration 
of  foreign  nations,  on  account  of  its  popular 
spirit;  but  that  admiration  cannot  be  made  to 
exist  much  longer,  unless,  by  an  infusion  of  new 
popular  spirit,  you  show  that  you  arc  determined 
not  to  be  the  representatives  of  small  classes  or 
particular  interests,  but  that  you  will  form  a  body 
which,  representing  the  people — which,  springing. 
from  the  peo]>le — which,  sympathising  with  the 
people,  can  fairly  call  upon  the  people  to  support 
any  future  burdens,  and  to  struggle  with  any  fu- 
ture difficulties  you  may  have  to  encoimtcr,  con- 


fident that  those  who  ask  them  so  to  do  are 
united  heart  and  hand  with  them,  mad  look  only, 
like  themselves,  to  the  glory  and  wol&re  of  Eng- 
land." 

Were  not  all  these  observations  i^f^plicable 
to  the  present  time  ?  He  could  not  show 
in  stronger  language  the  necessity  of 
bringing  forward  and  adopting  the  plan  he 
propos^  than  by  citing  thb  passage  of  the 
noble  Lord's  speech.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  thought  that  the  Government  were 
bound  to  give  their  support  to  his  plan* 
which  the  Government,  as  far  as  the  noble 
Lord  was  concerned,  had  approved;  for  no 
stronger  reasons,  no  stronger  argnments, 
could  be  adduced  in  its  favour  than  those 
he  had  read  from  the  noble  Lord  ■  speeeh. 
He  would  repeat  once  more,  that  he 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  an  im- 
portant onward  step  must  be  taken.  If 
they  only  did  justice  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  they  might  rely  upon  this,  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  would  give  them  cor- 
dial and  unqualified  support;  hat  of  this 
they  might  equally  rest  assured,  thai  if 
they  continued  to  exclude  a  lai^  portion 
of  the  people  from  the  enjoyment  of  eivil 
rights,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  any  longer  to  re- 
press universal  discontent.  To  his  mind 
nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this,  that 
they  must  freely  grant  civil  rights  to  their 
fellow-subjects,  or  else  they  most  be  pre- 
pared to  coerce  them.  Thej  had  alr«uij 
— most  prematurely,  in  his  opinion — began 
the  plan  of  coercion,  and  it  eertainlj  had 
been  productive  of  no  good  frnits.  He 
meant,  not  merely  recent  coercion,  bat 
that  fdso  of  a  more  distant  date.  Let 
him  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  year  1793. 
That  was  a  period  when  the  first  French 
Revolution  raised  in  this  coontiy  a  wide- 
spread and  eager  demand  for  more  popular 
institutions.  The  cry  of  reform  was  then 
raised  with  great  loudness  and  strength; 
and  he  entreated  them  to  look  at  the  mei^ 
sures  that  were  then  taken  for  the  porpoae 
of  repressing  that  cry.  Let  them  look  at 
the  measures  that  were  taken  for  the  par- 
pose  of  putting  down  reform,  and  let  them 
look  at  the  penalty  which  this  coantrj 
paid  for  the  pleasure  of  carrying  those 
measures  into  practical  operation.  All 
possible  means  of  coercion  were  then  re> 
sorted  to,  and  what  did  we  par  for  it? 
No  less  a  sum  than  600,000,0002.  Engu 
land  added  600,000,0002.  to  her  debt— it 
micrht  be  800,000,0002.— the  debt  was 
1,000,000,0002.,  and  certainly  at  the  lowest 
computation  600,000,0002.  of  that  most  be 
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set  down  to  the  account  of  the  war,  which 
war  arose  altogether  out  of  attempts  to  co- 
erce the  people.  Looking  hack,  then,  as  no 
one  at  present  could  help  doing,  to  the 
state  of  things  in  1793,  could  any  rational 
and  dispassionate  man  deny  that  all  we 
had  since  then  suffered  in  the  way  of  war 
and  its  consequences,  in  the  weight  of 
public  taxation,  and  in  the  misery  and  dis- 
tress which  followed  in  its  train,  might  all 
have  been  avoided  if  Parliamentary  reform 
had  been  conceded  in  good  time  ?  But 
the  aristocracy  were  against  it,  the  Sove- 
reign was  against  it,  and  that  arch-traitor 
to  reform,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  against  it.  That 
Minister,  who  in  1785  took  his  great  stand 
upon  reform  principles,  kept  this  country 
under  the  severest  coercive  rule  through- 
out the  many  years  that  his  administration 
lasted.  Such  had  been  the  consequence 
of  formerly  refusing  to  make  any  conces- 
sions  to  the  just  demands  of  the  people; 
and  such  again  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  any  resistance  to  the  po- 

Eular  will :  that  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
md  had  done  before  they  would  do  again. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  con- 
cede that  which  they  believed  to  be  just  and 
right,  and  to  trust  to  the  people ;  if  they 
trusted  the  people  they  would  be  perfectly 
safe,  but  if  they  deceived  the  people  they 
might  expect  severely  to  suffer  for  that 
crime.  Trust  the  people,  and  there  need 
be  no  ground  for  alarm  ;  the  people  were 
as  much  and  more  interested  than  the 
wealthier  classes  were  in  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  for  there  were  none  in 
the  community  more  interested  than  the 
working  men  in  the  public  tranquillity,  for 
they  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  by  any 
thing  like  disturbance.  Persons  of  property, 
though  they  might  to  some  extent  suffer, 
could  get  through  such  difficulties  infinitely 
better  than  the  poor  working  man;  he  was, 
therefore,  much  more  interested  than  those 
who  belonged  to  any  other  class  in  pre- 
Bcrving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from 
any  species  of  harm.  If  the  Legislature 
deniea  the  fair  demands  of  the  people,  let 
them  not  suppose  that  the  working  man 
could  be  insensible  to  so  great  a  wrong — 
let  them  grant  the  boon  in  time,  and  they 
would  meet  with  nothing  but  gratitude  in 
retom.  On  that  ground,  then,  and  on  the 
other  grounds  which  he  had  stated,  he 
should  say  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ministers 
oi  the  Crown  to  counsel  Her  Majesty,  and 
snure  her  that  the  proposed  change  was 
£nr  the  benefit  of  the  Monarchy.  They 
•iioiild  tell  her  that  they  did  not  make  this 


demand  for  the  especial  benefit  or  advan- 
tage of  a  class ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body  politic 
that  every  one  should  participate  in  the 
privileges  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
people,  whose  cause  he  then  pleaded,  re- 
quired no  more,  and  they  would  be  content 
with.no  less.  He  asked  the  House  to 
agree  with  his  Motion  more  as  a  pledge 
than  anything  else  that  they  would  carry 
out  the  principle  of  reform.  If  the  House 
agreed  to  his  Motion,  such  assent  would 
not  hav^  the  effect  of  pledging  them  to 
any  of  the  details  of  any  measure  that  he 
might  seek  to  found  upon  a  Motion  so 
agreed  to.  Further,  if  they  permitted  him 
to  bring  in  a  Bill,  hon.  Members  who  sup- 
ported his  Motion  might  nevertheless  pro- 
pose any  alterations  that  they  thought  pro- 
per in  the  Bill  when  it  came  before  the 
House.  If  he  exceeded  the  just  limit  of 
reform,  they  might  correct  and  curtail 
what  he  proposed.  If  he  fell  short  of  what 
the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded,  they 
might  extend  his  plan ;  but  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  at  least  come  to  such  a 
decision  as  would  restore  confidence  and 
impart  peace  to  the  agitated  feelings  of  the 
country,  for  they  much  needed  a  confi- 
dence and  peace  which  every  one  felt  they 
did  not  at  present  enjoy.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  making  his  Motion  as 
above  stated,  correcting  an  omission  by 
inserting  the  words  **  all  householders." 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  :*  I  regret 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  should 
have  used  expressions  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  calculated  to  lead  persons  to  ima- 
gine that  there  is  any  direct  connexion  be- 
tween the  constitution  of  this  House  and 
relief  fi-om  suffering  of  any  kind  which  the 
public  now  endure;  and  it  is  from  language 
of  this  nature  that  the  people  are  always 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  discus- 
sions of  such  measures  as  that  now  under 
our  consideration.  I  am  also  sorry  that 
he  should  have  based  the  necessity  for  the 
measures  which  he  has  proposed,  upon  the 
threatened  disturbances  on  the  10th  April, 
and  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  agree- 
ing to  his  plan  would  have  been  a  better 
way  of  preserving  the  public  peace  than 
that  which  was  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  It  happens,  however,  that  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  was  entrusted  to 
them,  and  not  to  him,  and  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  necessary  information  to  en- 
able them  to  judge  of  which  were  the  most 
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efficient  means,  and  he  was  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  sneli  information ;  and,  as  to 
whether  that  peace  were  to  be  preserved 
by  the  police  or  by  the  military,  was  a 
mere  question  of  whether  men  liked  to 
hare  their  heads  broken  with  a  staff  or 
shot  by  a  musket;  a  question  which  is  a 
pure  matter  of  taste,  that  each  may  decide 
for  himself,  the  essential  point  being  that 
the  peace  should  bo  preserved,  and  the 
mode  by  which  that  was  done  being  a 
minor  and  very  secondary  object.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  country,  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown 
did  prove  effectual,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  all  peaceable  people  for 
the  steps  they  had  taken.  With  all  possi- 
ble deference  to  the  hon.  Member,  I  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  his  meaning:  in  one  part  of 
his  speech  he  spoke  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise as  a  right,  and  in  another  as  if  he 
considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  trust.  Again, 
I  am  not  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  what 
the  hon.  Member  considers  a  Parliament 
to  bo,  for  at  one  time  ho  treated  it  as  if  it 
Were  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  at  an- 
other he  called  it  the  Executive.  Again, 
he  spoke  of  his  Motion  having  been  drawn 
up  and  entrusted  to  him  by  a  committee  : 
now,  a  committee  is  a  small  body  of  per- 
sons to  whom  something  is  committed  by 
a  larger  body,  but  we  have  heard  of  no 
such  body  who  had  made  such  an  appoint- 
ment. [Mr.  Hume  :  The  people.]  The 
people !  Well  but  the  word  people  is 
an  abstraction ;  the  only  legitimate  organ 
through  which  the  people  collectively  can 
speak  is  the  Queen,  and  I  never  heard 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  been  sent  for 
by  Her  Majesty. 

But  leaving  the  reasonings  of  the  hon. 
Member,  let  us  come  to  the  substantive 
matter  which  he  has  brought  forward.  I 
might  refer  to  some  pamphlets  of  mine 
written  in  the  year  1829,  in  which  an  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  is  recommended, 
and  also  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of 
Parliaments,  to  prove  that  the  subject  has 
been  for  a  long  time  under  my  considera- 
tion. The  subject  possesses  great  intrinsic 
interest,  and  it  has  derived  adventitious 
importance  from  recent  circumstances  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  so  that,  even  apart  from  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  which  has  been  referred 
to,  we  shall  all  be  obliged  to  discuss  it  with 
our  constituents  at  the  next  election;  and 
I  will  say,  in  the  language  of  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  (Edipus  Judaicus,  that  **  he  who 


will  not  reason  is  a  bigot,  and  he  who  can- 
not is  a  fool;"  we  must  be  prepared  to  gire 
intelligible  reasons  for  what  we  will  grant, 
and  for  what  we  will  withhold.     We  must 
consider  who  the  parties  are  froin  whom 
the  petitions  for  this  measure  have  pro- 
ceeded. I  believe,  in  all  the  black  oatalogne 
of  human  misery  there  is  none  equal  to 
that  of  a  strong  and  healthy  parent,  willing 
to  devote  all  his  powers  to  the  support  of 
his  children,  but  unable  to  do  so,  and  com- 
pelled to  see  them  perishing  for  want  be- 
fore his  eyes.     The  first  of  modem  poetd 
has  depicted  this   suffering  in    Ugolino, 
We  have  all  read  lately  of  sufferings  so 
great  of  this  nature,  that  even  the  strong- 
est feelings  were  violated,   and  mothers 
were  known  to  promote  the  death  of  some 
of  their  children,  that  they  might  have  the 
means  of  supporting  others  a  little  longer. 
No  wonder  that  persons  in  such  ezttemi- 
ties  were  willing  to  follow  any  desperado^ 
or  to  adopt  any  scheme  however  wild  which 
promised  them  the  possibility  of  bettering 
their  condition.     Tnese  persons  are  the 
most  clamorous,  and  they  were  the  ready 
instruments  of  others  who  had  cooler  hehas 
and  fuller    bellies.      Another   class  that 
called  loudly  in  favour  of  reform  were  the 
intelligent    operatives:     men    who   were 
skilled  in  all  those  arts  in  which  some 
science  was  necessary,  such  as  dyers,  prae^ 
tical  chemists,  makers  of  machinery,  woilc-' 
ers  in  metals,  miners,    engine  manufac- 
turers,  &c,  &c.     These  classes  have  for 
the  most  part  no  votes,  and  although  earn- 
ing high  wages,  they  generally  consume  all 
they  earn.     One  man  I  know,  who  though 
gaining  often  above  five  guineas  a  we^, 
never  has  a  farthing  in  his  pocket  on  the 
following  Monday;  and  most  of  them  earn 
from  ISs.  to  SOs,  a  week.     All  these  are 
deprived  improperly  of  the  franchise;  they 
one  and  all  want  improvement  in  their  phy- 
sical condition;  they  care  nothing  abont 
theories  of  government;  but  what  they  re- 
quire is  the   greatest  enjoyment  for  the 
wages  they  earn,  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  reward  for  the  work  they  do.     These 
classes  arc  the  tools  with  which  the  real 
clamourers  for  reform  work.    The  clamour- 
ers  are  men  of  a  higher  class  of  intellectual 
acquirement ;    doctors    without   patients, 
lawyers  without  briefs,   writers  in  pnblie 
journals,   clever  dreamers  of  every  kind, 
who  want  to  see  our  present  social  system 
reduced  to  chaos,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  fish  up  a  new  constitution  out  of 
the  abyss.     It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  these  three  separate  classes,  and 
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not  to  eonfbond  them  all  in  the  common 
term  of  Chartists,  using  it  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. I  remember  when  a  *'  Reformer" 
was  considered  a  black  sheep,  who  was  to 
be  ezpeUed  from  the  society  of  his  family 
and  acquaintance ;  next  came  the  name 
**  Radical,"  and  now  Chartist  is  the  word; 
and  although  the  word  Chartist  does  cer- 
tainly include  every  worthless  character  in 
the  country,  there  are  doubtless  many  wor- 
thy men  banded  under  the  same  title.  All 
of  them,  however,  seem  to  have  strange  no- 
tions respecting  the  first  principles  of  go- 
vernment. A  meeting  was  lately  held  in 
Birmingham,  the  proceedings  of  which 
have  been  highly  panegyrised  in  a  respec- 
table journal;  1  call  the  journal  respectable 
because  it  is  exceedingly  well  written,  and 
has  a  large  circulation.  I  am  aware  that 
the  term  respectable  is  somewhat  equivo- 
cal, and  that  when  a  witness  on  Thurtell's 
trial  said  that  he  was  respectable,  and  was 
asked  by  the  counsel  what  he  meant  by 
the  word  respectable,  he  replied  that  <*Mr. 
Thurtell  kept  a  gig."  I  conclude  the  writers 
keep  gigs,  and  are  in  short  respectable. 
Now,  at  this  meeting  an  alderman,  also  I 
suppose  respectable,  made  use  of  these 
words : — 

**  But  of  all  things  let  the  people  be  tme  to 
themselves;  let  there  be  no  dispute  about  mere 
words ;  for  himself  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  he  was  a  complete  Chartist,  nothing  more 
nor  less ;  but  was  that  to  prevent  him  firom  join- 
ing hand  and  heart  in  such  a  movement  as  this ; 
laying  aside  minor  differences  for  a  public  good  ? 
He  believed  they  were  all  loyal  enough.  England 
had  flourished  under  the  system  of  a  King,  Lords, 
and  Conmions ;  and  although,  if  he  were  going  to 
firune  a  new  constitution,  he  might  be  disposed  to 
dispense  with  the  King  and  the  Lords,  still  he 
would  rather  endure  such  ills  as  those  entailed, 
than  fly  to  changes  which  might  produce  blood- 
shed, havoe,  desolation,  and  misery.  Let,  how- 
ever, the  rulers  of  this  country — the  powerful  in 
this  country — ^remember  that  there  was  a  spirit  of 
endnrance  implanted  by  God  in  the  heart  of  man 
beyond  which  he  could  not  go.  With  a  popula- 
tion on  the  verge  of  starvation,  what  safety  and 
•eonrity  are  to  be  expected?  What  the  limits 
of  endurance  are  may  not  be  spoken,  eyen 
though  they  were  known ;  but  when  the  period 
comes  tbftt  thev  are  outstretched  beyond  their 
natural  limits,  mrewell  to  the  love  of  order  which 
knits  men  together — ^&rewell  to  the  ties  of  hu- 
manity.  Let  Lord  John  Russell  beware  of  that 
hour.  Great  as  are  the  eyils  we  haye  to  endure 
— ^great  as  are  the  wrongs  of  which  we  have  to 
complain — ^let  us  all  stand  for  '  peace,  law,  and  or- 
der ;'  not  bating  one  jot  of  our  flrmness  of  pur- 
pose to  obtain  our  just  demands.  We  will  adopt 
as  our  motto  the  three  words  I  have  just  uttered 
to  you ;  but  if  the  time  comes  when  the  bonds 
whieh  knit  those  together  are  rent  asunder — if  the 
Prime  Minister  and  legislators  hesitate  too  long 
*A9t  it  not  be  laid  to  our  charge  that  we  were  the 


first  to  trample  on  social  institutions,  and  to  raise 
the  signal  for  anarchy." 

Such  is  the  language  held  at  a  meet- 
ing which  was  highly  applauded  in  a  re- 
spectable journal,  and  held  up  as  a  model 
of  propriety.  Now,  I  Ihink  it  should  be 
laid  down  by  this  House  as  a  fixed  princi- 
ple, f^om  which  nothing  shall  induce  us  to 
depart,  that  we  will  uphold  the  institiitions 
of  the  country;  we  must  not  regard  the 
Crown  and  the  Lords  as  evils  to  be  en- 
dured; and  if  we  must  part  with  one  or 
other  portion  of  our  existing  system,  it 
certainly  is  not  the  Crown  and  the  Lords 
that  I  think  we  could  do  best  without. 

Having  considered  the  three  classes  of 
persons  who  unite  in  demanding  reform, 
let  us  next  consider  the  things  for  which 
they  are  asking.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  I 
think  people  are  clearly  entitled  to  this 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  I 
was  no  party  to  that  Bill.  I  hated  it  at 
the  time,  and  I  hate  it  still;  but  as  it 
has  passed,  nothing  is  left  for  us  now  but 
to  carry  it  out.  The  former  franchises 
were  taken  away,  and  a  lOL  franchise 
established.  But  there  is  no  principle  in 
101.  which  is  not  equally  to  be  found  in 
91,  Ids.  6d,  That  limit  cannot  stand. 
They  who  talked  of  the  Refoim  Bill  being 
a  final  measure,  must  have  had  an  ex- 
traordinary want  of  foresight  not  to  see 
that  it  was  merely  a  first  step  to  a  vast 
number  of  measures.  As  to  what  should 
be  the  extent  of  the  suffrage,  I  will  not 
now  enter  into  any  details,  but  merely  say 
that  as  far  as  you  can  define  property, 
there  let  it  extend.  There  is  an  absurd 
cry  against  being  ruled  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  it  was  said  that  this  House  will 
never  do  its  duty  to  the  people  until  all 
the  labouring  classes  are  represented.  But 
does  the  hon.  Member  mean  that  every 
separate  department  of  industry  must  be 
separately  represented  ?  We  have  had  to- 
day presented  to  the  House  petitions  from 
the  brush  makers,  and  petitions  from 
the  bellows  makers;  and  does  he  mean 
that  the  bellows  makers  all  over  England 
are  to  be  gathered  together  for  the  purpose 
ot  choosing  a  representative  ?  Gentlemen 
talk  about  returning  representatives  for 
all  classes;  but  the  moment  such  a  mea- 
sure is  attempted  to  be  worked  out,  its 
absurdity  is  manifested.  Although  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  says  that  there 
is  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Reform 
Bill,  I  much  doubt  whether  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  the  labouring  classes  were  so 
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raucli  represented,  as  scyeral  of  that  class 
are  now  sitting  in  the  present  House.  I 
am  not  going  into  a  genealogical  inquiry 
of  the  pedigree  of  Memhers,  hut  hy  refer- 
ring to  Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion, 
hon.  Members  would  he  enabled  to  judge 
for  themselves  on  this  point.  The  whole 
question  turns  upon  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  aristocracy.  In  uncivilised 
society  it  means  the  strongest,  and  in 
civilised  society  it  means  the  wisest.  In 
every  case  it  must  be  the  aristocracy  which 
rules.  Some  persons  may  indeed  think 
one  man  the  wisest,  and  I  may  think  some 
other  the  wisest;  and  how  is  wisdom  to  be 
defined  by  Act  of  Parliament  1  You  can- 
not make  equality.  The  cry  for  equality 
indicates  something  unsound  in  the  mind 
and  spirits  of  men.  There  is  no  equal- 
ity throughout  all  nature.  There  is  no 
equality  in  any  one  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral;  if  men  are 
to  be  discontented,  therefore,  because 
others  are  their  superiors,  and  that  aU  are 
not  equal,  they  must  be  discontented  to  all 
eternity. 

With  respect  to  triennial  Parliaments, 
I  cei*tainly  think  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  if  the  duration  of 
Parliament  was  shortened,  and  that  Mem- 
bers were  oftener  thrown  back  upon  and 
brought  into  contact  with  their  constitu- 
ents: whether  this  be  done  by  triennial  or 
annual  Parliaments,  does  not  much  signify; 
they  are  both  according  to  the  ancient  prac- 
tice; but  Parliaments  for  five  years,  which 
the  hon.  Member  has  mentioned,  are  a 
new  experiment.  I  have  no  faith  in  any 
thing  new,  and  I  dislike  septennial  Parlia- 
ments because  they  are  of  Whig  inven- 
tion ;  they  might  be  and  probably  were 
necessary  for  that  party  at  the  time  they 
were  enacted,  but  they  were  made  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  should  have  ceased 
when  the  occasion  ceased  which  called  them 
forth. 

With  regard  to  the  proposition  for  Elec- 
toral Divisions,  Universal  Suffrage,  and  No 
Property  Qualifications,  they  are  merely 
means  of  obtaining  an  end  which  I  think 
we  should  all  most  studiously  resist.  It 
must  be  admitted,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny, 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  community, 
looking  only  to  numbers,  to  make  a  fresh 
division  of  property  every  year,  for  the 
number  of  those  who  have  got  nothing  is 
always  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
who  have  got  something.  These  measures 
all  tend  to  give  power  to  the  many  who 
have  no  property,  and  such  a  state  of  so- 


ciety never  did  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  If  we  refer  to  ancient  repuUieSy 
we  find  Athens  with  100,000  freemen 
and  400,000  slaves  who  had  no  political  or 
civil  rights  whatever;  so  that  four  eat  of 
five  of  the  entire  population  were  excluded. 
In  Rome  all  the  work  and  most  of  the 
trades  were  carried  on  by  slaves,  who  had 
no  civU  privileges;  and,  leaving  ancient 
States,  and  coming  to  our  own  country » the 
Saxon  peasant  had  no  right  under  the  reign 
of  the  E  dwards  and  the  first  Henries.  Coming 
later  down,  the  freeholder  was  of  a  different 
description  from  that  which  he  was  after 
the  Reformation,  and  still  more  from  thai 
which  he  was  after  the  Revolution.  If  yon 
give  to  those  without  property  the  same 
right  which  you  give  to  those  with  prcH 
perty,  the  power  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  masses,  who  will  be  driven  in  times  of 
distress  to  make  a  subversion  of  proper^* 
which  is  a  total  subversion  of  society.  We 
have  heard  about  property  having  dnties  as 
well  as  rights;  the  expression  is  absurd,  be- 
cause an  abstraction  can  have  neither  duties 
nor  rights;  but  proprietors  have  duties,  and 
the  first  duty  of  every  owner  of  property 
is  to  fight  for  it,  and,  as  a  nobleman  latdly 
said,  '*  to  die  for  his  order;  *'  not  to  sufibr  it 
to  be  taken  from  him  by  any  means  directly 
or  indirectly ;  and  to  resist  by  moral  force,  if 
assailed  by  moral  force — ^by  physical  foree» 
if  assailed  by  physical  force.  If  any  one 
doubts  that  a  feeling  and  intention  to  make 
such  a  division  of  property  is  now  being 
manifested,  let  him  attend  to  the  petiUon 
which  has  been  this  day  presented  bj  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath.  Can 
any  one  be  so  ignorant  of  the  common  lite- 
rature which  has  appeared  in  this  country 
within  the  last  twelve  months  as  not  to 
know  that  there  does  pervade  through  a 
large  body  of  the  most  intellectual  opera- 
tives the  notion  that  they  have  not  a  due 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  ?  This 
feeling  is  gaining  ground  amongst  them; 
and  another  feehng  also,  which  is,  that 
every  owner  of  property  is  a  public  robber, 
and  that  ho  or  his  progenitor  hip  taken 
from  the  public  that  which  he  has  appro- 
priated to  himself.  I  cannot  cite  the  ex- 
act words  in  any  English  work,  but  I  re- 
member them  in  French.  [  Criei  of  **  Oh ! 
in  French."]  Do  not  imagine  that  there 
is  any  difference  in  theory  on  this  subject 
between  the  operatives  in  France  and  the 
operatives  in  England.  I  did  not  expect 
to  hear  this  assertion  denied,  or  I  would 
have  had  with  me  the  works  to  which  I 
allude;  but  it  is  the  same  as  that  declared 
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in  French  by  the  expression  Toute  proprUti 
est  vol.  All  the  points  of  the  Charter 
which  I  have  enumerated  tend  more  or  less, 
directly  or  indirectly  to  give  power  to  those 
persons  who  I  maintain  never  must  have  it. 
Political  power  must  be  confined  to  those 
who  have  property,  and  those  who  have  no 
property  must  be  entirely  excluded  from  it. 
Another  dangerous  delusion  encouraged 
in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  is,  that  there  is  any  necessary 
connection  between  the  alteration  of  the 
constitution  of  this  House,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  taxation.  I  am  willing  to  go  as 
far  as  the  hon.  Member  in  censuring  the 
present  extravagance,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  curtail  the  expenditure  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; but  I  cannot  admit  that  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  old  Reform  Bill 
was  an  immediate  retrenchment  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  public  burdens.  The  Go- 
vernment of  that  day  courted  popularity 
at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  and  sold  off  the  capital  of  the 
country,  its  naval  and  military  stores, 
which  we  had  afterwards  to  replace  at  a 
great  loss.  Let  retrenchment  stand  on  its 
own  footing;  and  let  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  this  House  stand  on  it%  own 
footing;  but  if  it  shall  be  maintained  that 
by  any  alteration  of  the  constitution  of 
this  House,  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
will  be  necessarily  curtailed,  that  can  only 
take  place  by  a  return  of  such  Members  as 
would  be  dead  and  insensible  to  the  na- 
tional interests,  to  the  national  honour,  to 
the  national  power,  and  would  be  wholly 
influenced  by  their  own  paltry  and  local 
interests.  There  are  already  in  this  House 
some  who  boast  that  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  large  popular  town  consti- 
tuencies; but  they  are  not  the  representa- 
tives of  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the 
people  of  England.  Nay,  I  will  saymore; 
the  more  they  are  exclusively  identified 
with  the  interests  of  those  constituencies 
who  send  them,  the  more  it  becomes  the 
Government  to  look  with  jealousy  on  any 
of  their  recommendations ;  it  being  the 
duty  of  the  Crown  to  knit  contending 
interests  together,  and  not  to  allow  one  to 
be  absorbed  by  or  sacrificed  to  another. 
The  popular  town  constituencies,  of  which 
hon.  Miembers  opposite  boast,  do  not  for 
the  most  part  send  men  to  Parliament 
fitted  to  take  in  a  large  grasp  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  country;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  whenever  they  cannot 
get  their  own  little  whim  or  crotchet  car- 
ried, they  get  out  of  humour  and  threaten 


the  House,  saying,  **  You  do  not  know 
what  the  people  out  of  doors  are  saying," 
meaning  by  the  word  people  their  own 
little  class  or  party.  We  have  heard  most 
extraordinary  statements  by  Members  of 
this  description ;  we  heard  it  declared 
lately,  that  in  the  opinion  of  such  Mem- 
bers, the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  influenced  in  his  course 
of  policy  and  in  his  measures  by  the  con- 
versation of  drawing-rooms  and  clubs;  now 
any  person  who  made  such  remarks  showed 
that  he  was  as  ignorant  of  the  habits  of 
English  society  as  he  was  of  the  customs 
of  China. 

There  is  great  discontent  throughout 
the  country,  and  there  ever  will  be,  be- 
cause this  House  is  a  great  and  expensive 
club,  into  which  it  gratifies  the  vanity  of 
many  people  to  get;  and  as  long  as  there 
exists  among  men  a  thing  which  one  wants 
to  gain,  and  others  have  to  give,  so  long 
there  will  be  inducements  of  some  sort  or 
other  held  out :  there  will  always  be  a  quid 
for  the  quo.  The  candidate  says  to  the 
popular  constituency,  **0h!  if  you  will 
send  me  to  Parliament,  you  shall  see  what 
reforms  I  will  make;  there  shall  be  no 
more  taxes  or  starvation;  the  old  story  of 
Cockney  land  shall  be  realised,  and  pigs 
shall  run  about  ready  roasted.*'  But  men 
find  the  House  of  Commons  a  different 
place  from  that  which  they  imagine  it  to 
be ;  they  cannot  have  their  own  way; 
there  are  others  as  wise  who  want  to  have 
theirs;  and  the  decision  of  the  House  is 
the  aggregate  wisdom  of  contending  in- 
terests. Promises  are  made  which  no 
House  of  Commons  could  eyer  grant;  and 
the  people  are  discontented  because  their 
demands  are  refused  by  the  House,  which 
were  promised  by  their  representatives, 
and  expectations  were  held  out  which  no 
Government  could  realise,  just  as  the  Go- 
vernment in  France  held  out  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  had  power  to  feed  the  people. 
You  may  constitute  the  House  as  you  will, 
but  no  House  will  ever  have  power  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
gross  delusion  to  insinuate  to  the  people 
that  any  thing  but  misery  is  the  lot  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  and  that  that 
misery  can  be  eradicated  by  any  legisla- 
tion whatever.  There  is  a  sort  of  instinct, 
for  I  can  call  it  by  no  better  name,  running 
through  Christendom  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, leading  men  to  suppose  that  the 
time  is  come  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
human  race,  although  no  one  can  tell  by 
what  means  it  is  to  be  effected.     There 
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shall  indeed  be  a  regeneration,  but  the 
world  must  first  go  through  a  baptism  of 
blood,  and  it  is  that  baptism  alone  for 
which  all  exertions  like  the  present  now 
under  discussion  can  prepare  it.  All  your 
strivings  will  end  in  that,  for  the  regenera- 
tion never  can  take  place,  till  He  comes 
to  establish  it  who  only  has  a  right  to  reign 
in  peace  over  the  human  race. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  thus  early  to  address  the  House,  be- 
cause I  think  the  House  is  entitled  to  an 
explanation  from  me  of  the  views  which  I 
entertain,  not  only  with  regard  to  this  Mo- 
tion, but  with  respect  to  other  propositions 
to  which  it  is  nearly  akin,  and  from  which 
I  think — after  hearing  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose — it  can  hardly 
be  dissociated.  I  must  be  allowed  to  allude, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  has  done 
80,  to  the  petitions  that  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  House  on  this  subject,  and  to 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  termed  the 
general  opinion  that  has  been  expressed  by 
the  people.  Now,  Sir,  it  docs  not  appear 
that,  except  for  the  provisions  called  "  the 
People's  Charter,'*  any  large  or  numerously 
signed  petitions  have  been  presented  to  this 
House  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session. 
With  regard  to  the  petitions  which  have 
since  been  presented,  and  to  the  meetings 
which  have  been  held  in  order  to  support 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, I  may  be  allowed  to  notice  two  re- 
markable circumstances.  The  one  is,  that 
considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  mis- 
represent a  speech  which  I  made  some 
time  ago,  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  post- 
poned his  notice  of  Motion — it  having  been 
represented  that  in  that  speech  I  declared 
that  the  people  wished  for  no  reforms.  I 
have  seen  this  done  with  such  care,  that  in 
some  placards  all  the  words  I  used  imply- 
ing my  belief  that  reforms  ought  to  be 
made,  were  carefully  expunged,  and  in  some 
cases  asterisks  were  put  in  their  place. 
What  I  said  on  that  occasion  was  this  : — 
•'  My  belief  is,  that  the  middle  and  working 
classes  desire  that  there  shall  be  a  gradual 
progress  in  reform;  that  this  House  should 
give  its  attention  to  the  questions  that  are 
before  it;  and  that  in  securing  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  country  rests  their  tnie 
interest  and  prosperity."  [Mr.  Cobdex  : 
No  !  ]  Of  course  I  do  not  deny  that  which 
has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and 
which  is  made  the  staple  of  the  charge 
against  me — that  I  said  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve the  middle  and  working  classes  were 
in  fayoiu:  either  of  the  People's  Charter,  or 


of  the  plan  of  reform  proposed  by  the  h»n. 
Member  for  Montrose.  But  that  stAte- 
ment  has  been  used  as  if  it  was  a  deckra- 
tion  against  all  reform,  although,  after 
having  excluded  these  specifio  measures,  I 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  people  desired  a 
gradual  progress  in  reform.  In  using  the 
word  "  reform,"  I  excluded  no  species  of 
reform.  I  excluded  neither  Parliamentary 
reform,  nor  fiscal  reform,  nor  any  other  re- 
forms that  it  might  be  useful  to  adopt;  but 
I  found  so  great  had  been  the  misunder^ 
standing  or  misconstruction  of  my  state- 
ment, that  at  a  meeting  in  Marylebone  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Home) 
moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Prime  Minister  having  stated 
his  opinion  that  the  people  required  no  ex- 
tensive measures  of  political  and  fiscal  re- 
form, it  was  resolved — and  then  ihe  reso- 
lution went  on.  Now,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  heard  what  I  sud,  and  had 
the  means  of  ascertaining  accurately  what 
my  statement  was,  I  thmk,  when  that  re- 
solution was  put  into  his  hands,  he  should 
have  said,  **  This  is  a  resolution  contrary 
to  the  fact.  I  know  it  to  be  so,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  propose  it."  [Mr. 
Hume  :  It  was  consistent  with  ihe  £sct, 
and  I  knew  it.]  There  is  another  circum- 
stance, as  I  have  said,  which  has  attended 
many  of  these  meetings  for  reform.  They 
have  been  meetings  assembled  with  the 
view  of  supporting  the  four  points  com- 
prised  in  the  resolutions  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  given  notice, 
and  to  which  he  has  to-night  added  a 
fifth,  and  of  sending  petitions  to  this  House 
in  favour  of  those  resolutions.  But  when 
the  subject  came  to  be  discussed,  it  has 
repeatedly  happened,  either  that  some 
Chartist  rose  to  move,  as  an  amendment, 
that  every  person  of  full  age,  and  uncon- 
victed of  any  crime,  ought  to  have  a  Tote, 
and  that  this  amendment  was  carried,  or 
that  such  an  amendment  having  been  pro- 
posed, there  was  so  great  a  division  in  the 
meeting  that  the  reporters,  who  generally 
attend  carefully  to  these  matters,  were  un- 
able to  state  on  which  side  the  majority 
was.  I  say,  then,  with  regard  to  this 
movement,  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  has 
been  in  a  great  degree  fonnded  upon  a 
misapprehension  of  what  I,  speaking  in 
my  place  in  Parliament,  said;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  movement  in  support  of  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  for  if 
we  look  at  the  meetings  in  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, Marylebone,  and  other  latgb  townSf 
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we  shall  see  that  there  was  a  great  dmsion    plaints  to  this  House  by  a  declaration  that 
of  opinion,   and  that  in  some  cases  the    ererj  man  who  is   a  contributor  to  the 


m  some  cases 
Chartists  had  the  majority;  and  where  they 
had  a  minority,  the  meetings,  I  think, 
could  not  be  considered  favourable  to  the 
plan  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  to  my  great  satisfac- 
tion, began  his  speech  by  declaring  that 
the  plan  of  reform  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  propose  in  1831,  and  which  was  carried 
into  effect  by  Parliament  in  1832,  has 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  preserving 
the  pea^e  of  this  country  during  the  pre- 
sent year.  1  accept  that  testimony  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  a  proof  that  the  plan 
of  reform  to  which  he  referred  has  been 
useful  in  averting  discontent  and  in  pre- 
serving tranquillity,  and  that  it  has,  there- 
fore, been  a  great  and  effectual  measure 
of  reform.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  indeed, 
afterwards  said,  that  if  the  people,  acting 
on  their  present  rights  of  election,  chose 
those  who  would  fitly  represent  them — if 
they  attended  themselves  to  their  own  in- 
terests in  the  manner  in  which  he  thought 
they  ought  to  do— they  had  the  means  in 
their  own  power  of  carrying  Into  effect  mea- 
sures which  would  be  most  conducive  to  the 
public  benefit.  Why,  if  that  be  the  case, 
I  think  it  may  make  hon.  Gentlemen  pause 
before  they  admit  the  necessity  of  any 
great  measure  of  reform  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple to  obtain  a  fair  representation  in  this 
House,  because,  according  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  own  statement,  it  was  only 
by  their  mistake  of  their  true  interests  that 
the  present  House  does  not  fairiy  represent 
them,  and  therefore  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity, at  a  general  election,  of  being  fairly 
represented.  The  electors,  indeed,  may 
reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  they 
have  this  power,  but  that  they  do  not 
choose  to  use  it  in  the  manner  ho  recom- 
mends; that  they  have  a  better  view  of 
their  true  interests  than  the  hon.  Gentle- 
miia  himself  has;  and  that  they  have 
chosen  their  present  representatives,  be- 
lieving— according  to  their  own  notions  of 
pttblio  policy — that  the  views  of  those  re- 
presentatives are  sound,  although  they 
may  not  be  similar  to  the  views  entertained 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  may  contend  for  any  par- 
ticular right  of  suffrage,  but  he  cannot 
contend — whatever  right  of  suffrage  may 
be  established — that  the  people  are  to 
adopt  all  his  own  notions,  and  that  they 
are  not  fairly  represented  if  their  represen- 
tatives do  not  coincide  in  his  views.  The 
lum.  Member  for  Montrose  began  his  com- 


ta^tes  in  any  way  should  have  a  share  in 
the  representation,  and  that  every  man  of 
full  age  who  in  any  way  contributed  to  the 
taxes  has  positively  a  right  to  vote.  Why, 
if  this  is  a  true  position,  there  will  be  an 
end  of  all  disputes  about  the  matter;  there 
will  be  an  end  to  any  question  as  to  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman — his 
limitations,  his  restrictions,  and  his  quali<* 
fications;  and  he  wiU  have  nothing  to  do 
but,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  right  which  he  says  exists  in 
every  male  person  of  full  age,  and  at  once 
to  admit  them  to  vote.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  his  plan,  does  not  make 
this  proposition.  He  proposes,  accordin 
to  his  resolutions,  that  the  franchise  shi 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  all  house- 
holders, the  word  "  all  "  having  been  left 
out  by  mistake.  In  his  explanation  of  the 
term  "householder,"  the  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  that  it  would  include  all  persons 
having  a  fixed  residence—even  lodgers  in 
a  house,  who,  as  I  understand,  may  claim 
to  be  rated,  and  may  be  actually  rated, 
and  placed  on  the  rate-book  for  the  relieif 
of  the  poor.  Why,  this  is  a  restriction,  a 
qualification,  and  a  condition,  which,  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  right  in  his  former 
proposition,  you  have  not  the  smallest  title 
to  impose.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  of  full 
age  belonging  to  a  parish  in  Westminster; 
he  claims  his  right  to  vote,  but  you  are  to 
tell  him  that  he  has  not  been  registered — 
that  he  has  not  put  his  name  upon  the 
rate-book,  and  that  therefore  he  cannot  be 
admitted  to  vote.  He  replies,  "  I  have  an 
indefeasible  right,  a  constitutional  right, 
as  being  21  years  of  age,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  you  to  deny 'that  right,  or  to  set 
it  aside,  by  any  pretence  about  rate-books, 
or  registration,  or  the  condition  of  lodg- 
ing.** The  hon.  Gentleman,  therefore,  by 
this  qualification,  destroy  his  own  former 
proposition.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose quoted  some  sentences  of  mine  when  I 
brought  forward  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831, 
which  I  must  admit  were  somewhat  loosely 
worded.  They  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  foundation  of  the  measure  which  I 
then  proposed,  but  I  went  on  to  state  ex- 
actly what  the  nature  of  that  measure  was. 
I  did  not  leave  any  doubt  about  the  mat- 
ter; and  every  one  could  judge  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  proposition  which  I  wish- 
ed Parliament  to  adopt.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  is  of  a  very  different  do- 
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scriptxon;  it  is  of  a  very  vague  and  indefi- 
nite character.  When  the  hon.  Gentleman 
Bays  that  all  householders,  including  lod- 
gers, are  to  claim  a  right  to  be  rated  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  tho  franchise,  I  really 
do  not  understand  to  how  large  a  portion 
of  tho  working  classes  such  a  proposition 
would  apply.  There  are  many  sons  living 
with  their  fathers,  and  many  persons  form- 
ing parts  of  families,  who  might  or  might 
not  become  part  of  the  constituency  to  be 
created  under  the  hon.  Gentleman's  pro- 
position. The  hon.  Gentleman  has  said 
that  there  are  6,000,000  of  males,  of  full 
age,  who  ought  to  be  entitled  to  vote, 
while  only  1,000,000,  or  less,  have  a  share 
in  the  present  representation.  But  I  ima- 
gine that,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman's  proposi- 
tion were  carried  out,  and  if  no  man  had 
a  right  to  vote  without  being  rated  or  re- 
gistered, it  would  still  be  found  that  there 
would  be  at  least  some  2,000,000  or 
3,000,000  of  these  persons  who  would  be 
excluded  from  the  franchise.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  his  assertion  that  you  have  dis- 
qualified those  who  had  a  right  of  voting, 
and  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  exclude  persons  who  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  the  franchise?  I  must 
say  at  once  that  I  differ  entirely  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  foundation  of 
his  proposed  representation.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  which  not  only  every  man  of  full 
age,  but  the  whole  population  of  the  king- 
'  dom,  have  a  right  to,  is  the  best  govern- 
ment and  the  best  kind  of  representation 
which  it  is  possible  for  tho  Legislature  to 
give  them.  The  main  object  of  our  insti- 
tutions is  good  government  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people;  and  we  ought  not,  for  the 
sake  of  some  abstract  principles,  to  lose 
sight  of  that  great  object.  In  considering 
this  subject,  I  remember,  as  was  said  by 
the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last,  that  we 
have  a  mixed  constitution;  that  the  Crown 
and  tho  House  of  Lords  are  part  of  that 
constitution;  that  they  are  not  evils  to  be 
endured,  but  that  they  are  part  of  the 
benefits  of  the  institutions  we  enjoy.  I 
find  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  pro- 
found writers  of  antiquity,  in  writing  on 
the  subject  of  Government,  said  in  effect, 
though  not  perhaps  exactly  in  the  words  I 
am  about  to  use,  that  every  Government  is 
formed  either  of  monarchy,  of  aristocracy, 
or  of  democracy;  that  a  Government  form- 
ed and  combined  out  of  these  three  ele- 
ments might  be  easily  raised,  but  it  could 
not  easily  be  brought  to  pass;  or  if  it 
should  be  brought  to  pass,  it  could  not  be 


durable.  Such  was  the  sentiment  of  a 
great  and  profound  historian — a  sentiment 
authorised  and  justified  by  all  bis  experi- 
ence— justified  almost  by  the  experience  of 
the  world  in  modern  times,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  and  that  a  most  favoured,  coim- 
try.  It  has  so  happened  that  in  this  eonn- 
try  we  have  had  those  elements  combined 
which  Tacitus  said  could  hardly  be  combined 
together — monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  de- 
mocracy— and  it  has  happened  that  that 
constitution  has  endured.  Whenever  I  hare 
had  to  discuss  or  treat  of  this  subject,  I  have 
always  felt — having  had  much  to  do  ainee 
1819  with  proposing  some  measures  of  r^ 
form,  and  promoting  others — how  nice  a 
matter  it  was  to  alter  in  any  way  the  ad- 
justment of  the  different  parts  of  the  ooo- 
stitution.  I  remember,  on  the  night  before 
I  was  about  to  bring  forward  the  Reform 
Bill,  speaking  to  an  American  of  distin- 
guished talents,  who  then  represented  his 
country  at  this  Court.  I  said  to  him»  **  I 
cannot  but  feel  great  anxiety  in  proposing 
to  make  an  alteration  in  a  constitntton 
which  has  lasted  so  long."  " Tes,*'  he  re- 
plied, *'  so  long  and  so  strong."  That  is, 
in  fact,  tho  truth  with  regard  to  our  oon* 
stitution.  It  has  lasted  long;  it  has  been 
very  strong;  and  we  should  therefore  ap- 
ply ourselves  with  the  utmost  care  and  de- 
liberation, and  I  will  also  say  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  to  any  plan  which  pro* 
poses  to  alter  the  representative  body  m 
this  House.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  a 
Parliament  elected  by  the  householders 
and  lodgers  would  be  a  better  Pariio- 
ment — would  afford  a  better  representation 
of  the  people  than  the  present  Parliament. 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  you  establish  a 
really  household  suffrage,  the  objeotion  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded— -thai 
you  get  a  representation  of  brick  and 
moi*tar — applies;  and  it  would  be  a  ground 
of  complaint  that  many  persons  snpemr  in 
property  and  intelligence  to  the  small 
householders  were  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise. I  do  not  think  it  is  an  objeotion 
which  can  be  fairly  made  to  the  present 
mode  of  suffrage,  because  that  mode  makes 
a  choice  amongst  the  householders;  it  takes 
property  of  a  certain  amount,  it  takes  ra- 
ting combined  with  that  property,  and 
there  fixes  the  franchise.  But  if  yon  would 
admit  all  householders,  without  any  other 
qualification,  I  think  such  a  plan  is  open 
to  the  objection.  But  then,  if  you  are  to 
make  it  more  general — if  you  are  to  make 
the  suffrage  universal — I  do  not  see  that, 
having  universal  suffrage,  you  could  well 
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not  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  the  hon. 
"  '^mhm't  of  ket^ping  up  the  present  cities 
ml  all  hut  the  ntnaller  boroughs  of  the 
try;  you  could  hardly  avoid  that  divi- 
into  equal  districts,  of  equal  popula- 
I,  whidh  it  ia  the  proposal  of  the  advo- 
of  the  Charter  to  introduce.  Now, 
1  Am  aiked  whether  such  a  division  into 
f«  and  universal  suffrage — the  suf- 
iij  every  male  person  of  full  age — 
give  a  better  representation  of  the 
at  large  than  the  present,  and  more 
fucing  to  the  people's  interest — I  must 
S^'ny  that  it  would  do  so.  You  would  have 
great  number  of  representatives  of  the 
towDs^  some  fifty  representatives  for 
lilsj  metropolis,  st^me  ten  or  twenty  for 
•»dji?r  lar^re  towns,  all  of  them  imbued  with 
lite  gpirit  of  tboae  towns,  and  the  excited 
Ut^iiflga  of  the  ^>opulation  of  those  towns, 
(Ml,  on  the  other  hand,  destroying  the 
unaller  boroughs  and  the  middle-sized 
tuwns  in  the  country:  you  would  have  re- 
present tit  ives  of  the  agricultural  class,  of  a 
tuUlly  Uiflereiit  cliaracter,  iirmly  attached 
perhaps  to  the  present  institutions,  but  un- 
wifliiag  to  adopt  reforms  which  this  House, 
hmi  other  Houaea  of  Parliament  framed 
under  the  Reform  Act,  have  been  willing 
to  adopt.  I  ghould  fear,  with  a  represen- 
I  Cation  HO  composed,  of  men  totally  differing 
^^Kia  their  polltieal  views — one  too  much  in- 
^^■bMKed  with  ideas  of  extensive  amelioration, 
^^nlid  other  adverae  to  progress  and  improve- 
^^Knent — you  would  have  a  collision  and  a 
^^  eoittei^t  which  would  be  dangerous  to  its 
ctperatioii,  and,  above  all,  would  not  fairly 
represent  the  country  which  it  would  affect 
_  t<j  represent.  It  is  very  easy  to  say — and 
^Bdiothing  ia  more  at  hand  than  the  arithmetic 
^^Rirhieh  the  hon.  Member  has  used — "  Here 
^  am  half-a-dozen  boroughs,  with  200  or 
300  voters  in  eaeh;  and  here  are  half-a- 
dozen  great  distinets,  such  as  Marylebonc 
and  Lambeth ;  so  that  you  find  a  million  of 
persona  with  no  more  representatives  than 
a  few  hundreds  Imve."  The  arithmetic 
IS  perfectly  clear  and  plain;  but  when  you 
eonio  to  examine  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  reason  of  those  differences, 
you  wiU  find,  I  think,  that  the  representa- 
tion upon  the  wliole  is  better  from  your 
karing  a  large  variety  of  that  kind,  than  it 
would  he  if  you  luiJ  one  sole  kind  of  repre- 
.^ntntiout  and  tlmt  a  representation  of  num- 
bers. When  we  were  discussing  the  Re- 
form Billt  a  gentleman  whose  loss  we  had 
jifti*rward»  to  defjlore,  because  he  gave 
promise  *.*f  gi^cat  talents  in  political  life — 
a  geDtlenmn  whoiie  political  views,  how- 


ever, were  totally  different  from  mine,  Mr. 
Praed — made  a  Motion  in  this  House,  I 
think,  with  a  view  of  giving  two  Members 
to  boroughs  in  Schedule  B;  and  he  argued 
most  ably,  that  men  of  retired  habits,  who 
would  not  face  a  large  body  of  constituents, 
who  might  be  men  of  science,  men  of  talent 
and  information,  men  of  historical  know- 
ledge, would  be  sent  to^  Parliament  bj 
those  small  boroughs,  but  that  they  were 
not  people  of  property  in  counties  who  were 
likely  to  be  sent  by  any  division  of  a  county, 
nor  persons  of  those  opinions  or  those 
stirring  habits  who  would  be  likely  to  be 
sent  by  great  towns.  And  on  another  oc- 
casion I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Tam worth  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
made  a  similar  proposition,  and  he  argued 
likewise  on  the  great  advantage  there  was 
in  having  such  a  kind  of  representation. 
But  I  will  read  a  few  words  of  what  he 
said  upon  that  occasion  with  regard  to  that 
class  of  persons  representing  that  portion 
of  the  agricultural  boroughs.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said — 

"  The  influence  of  the  press,  whether  it  be 
for  good  or  evil,  tells  more  rapidly  and  con- 
tagiously on  the  aggregate  societies  of  towns, 
than  on  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts. 
Political  unions,  and  all  the  devices  which  by 
means  of  combination  give  to  men  acting  in 
concert  a  moral  force  greater  than  their  actual 
numbers,  tend  to  increase  the  influence  of  a  ma- 
nufacturing as  compared  with  an  agricultural  po- 
pulation. Every  consideration,  then,  derived 
from  the  nature  of  landed  property  —  from  its 
liability  to  the  envy  and  rapacity  of  the  many — 
from  the  position,  habits,  and  characters  of  those 
who  occupy  it — enforce  the  policy  and  necessity 
of  providing  carefully  and  permanently  for  its 
protection." 

At  the  end  of  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
addressed  to  the  House  on  that  occasion, 
he  said — 

"  It  was  with  this  object  that  in  framing  the 
Jury  Bill  I  purposely  called  this  class  into  increas- 
ed action,  and  sought  to  familiarise  them  with  the 
performance  of  civil  duties,  and  to  multiply  their 
points  of  conta<!t  with  the  more  intelligent  inhab- 
itants of  towns.  Granted  that  they  are  indisposed 
to  innovation — that  their  disposition  is  to  main- 
tain things  as  they  are — that  they  are  governed 
by  local  ties  and  by  personal  attachments  rather 
than  by  considerations  of  general  politics — it  is  on 
that  very  account  that  I  conjure  you  to  extend 
their  influence;  they  constitute  the  ballast  of  the 
vessel  of  the  State.  Beware  how  you  heave  it 
overboard  under  the  £ital  impression  that  it  is  a 
useless  incumbrance,  occupying  space  that  might 
be  more  profitably  employed.  It  may  at  times 
retard  the  velocity  of  your  movement — it  may 
make  you  less  obedient  to  the  sudden  impulse  of 
shifting  gales  ;  but  this,  and  this  alone  it  is  that 
enables  you  to  extend  your  canvass,  and  insures 
the  steadiness  of  your  course  and  the  security  of 
your  navigation." 
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Sir,  I  thought  those  were  just  sentiments. 
I  said  at  the  time  that  I  thought  they 
were  founded  on  just  views  of  policy;  hut  I 
conceived  that  in  giving  forty  Memhers  to 
the  horoughs  in  Schedide  B,  giving,  I  think, 
sixty  Memhers  to  other  small  horoughs, 
wo  were  providing  sufficiently  for  that 
class  of  representatives.  I  have  not  in 
any  way  changed  my  opinion  that  this 
country  would  not  be  fairly  represented; 
that  considering  that  this  is  a  country 
which  has  not  only  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture, but  which  has  in  it  men  of  every 
kind  of  information — men  who  have  studied 
the  constitution  of  their  country;  that  there 
are  many  in  active  and  many  who  are  not 
in  active  life,  whose  intelligence  fits  them 
to  be  representatives  in  Parliament,  but 
whose  habits  do  not  induce  them  to  seek 
or  qualify  themselves  for  either  county  re- 
presentation or  the  representation  of  such 


They  would  still  say,  *'  Here  is  gross  in- 
equality— here  is  inequality  existing — ^let  ns 
have  a  further  reform — a  just  and  effectual 
reform — instead  of  this  mockery  of  reform 
which  you  have  been  giving  us."  The 
hon.  Member,  at  the  end  of  his  speech, 
said,  **  Let  us  have  a  settlement  of  this 
question;" — ^very  much  the  language  for 
which  I  have  been  ordinarily  reproached 
when  I  have  quoted  the  sentiments  of 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  expect  a  settlement 
of  the  question  if  his  resolution  were 
adopted :  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  advo- 
cates of  "  The  People's  Charter,"  who 
are  at  all  events  more  numerous  than  his 
constituents,  would  still  ask  that  every 
male  should  have  a  vote,  and  would  still 
ask  for  equal  electoral  districts,  which  he 
does  not  pretend  to  establish.  I  do  not 
mean  to  go  through  the  propositions   at 


places  as  Manchester  or  Birmingham — the  ,  length  which  ho  has  placed  before  the 
country  would  not  be  fitly  represented  if  |  House;  certainly  I  shall  not  now  enter  into 
we  merely  had  representation  attached  to  i  any  long  argument  with  respect  to  the 


a  certain  amount  of  population.  Now,  if 
I  am  at  all  right  in  that  view,  it  disposes 
very  much  of  the  whole  of  that  argument 
which  is  put  forth  in  the  petitions,  that 
there  is  an  inequality;  that  small  places 
return  as  many  Members  as  larger  towns; 
and  that  you  can  make  out  that  there  are 
10,000  voters  in  one  place,  and  only  300 
in  another;  if  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
mere  numbers  ought  not  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  your  representation  —  that  you 
should  endeavour  rather  to  have  your  House 
of  Commons,  like  the  country  itself,  com- 
posed of  various  classes  and  men  of  various 
occupations — then  the  whole  argument 
founded  upon  the  disparity  of  numbers 
falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  does  not  get  rid  of 
the  disparity.  In  this,  as  in  the  rest  of 
his  proposition,  he  leaves  it  vague  and 
indefinite  what  would  be  the  case  if  we 
were  to  adopt  his  proposition.  He  tells 
us  that  he  will  leave  the  existing  bo- 
roughs, with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  smaller  ;  and  he  mentioned  three  or 
four  populous  towns  in  Kent.  He  would 
leave  such  places  as  Canterbury,  such 
towns  as  Guildford,  or  Norwich,  or  Ipswich, 
exactly  in  their  present  situation.  But  if 
he  did,  he  would  not  have  exact  equality 
of  numbers;  and  I  do  not  see  how  those 
who  ask  for  equality  of  numbers  would  be 
satisfied  if  there  were  10,000  or  20,000 
electors  in  one  borough,  and  only  3,000  or 
4,000  in  another,  how  they  would  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  than  at  the  present  moment. 


ballot.  I  have  always  thought  that  if  jou 
had  the  ballot  you  would  know  the  votes 
of  the  parties  pretty  much  as  you  do  now, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  no  remedy 
against  intimidation,  while  it  would  give 
rise  to  new  sources  of  complaint.  I  ob- 
serve, in  reading  the  accounts  of  the  va- 
rious meetings,  that  there  has  been  one  at 
Northampton,  at  which  a  gentleman,  who 
was  supporting  the  propositions  of  the  hon. 
Member,  said  that  ho  had  been  told  by  an 
American  citizen  that  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  canvassing  in  America;  that  it  is 
rather  more  easy  than  canvassing  in  this 
country;  and  that  he  could  always  tell,  by 
going  about  a  day  or  two  before  the  votes 
were  to  be  taken  in  the  United  States, 
how  each  man]  whom  he  canvassed  would 
vote,  although  the  vote  was  to  be  given  by 
ballot.  I  believe  that  would  be  the  case 
in  England  as  much  as  elsewhere.  Of 
course  the  ballot  of  itself  is  not  a  security 
to  a  State.  We  have  seen  great  discon- 
tent arise,  and  at  length  a  revolution  has 
overtaken  the  Government  of  France, 
though  they  had  the  advantage  of  election 
by  ballot;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
elected  by  ballot,  but  the  ballot  was  no  se- 
curity against  a  revolution.  Another  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  is  that  the 
duration  of  Parliament  should  not  exceed 
three  years.  Now,  if  I  could  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  H.  Drummond)  in 
thinking  that  we  ought  more[frequently  to 
go  before  our  constituents,  I  really  should 
maintaini  instead  of  saying  with  mm  that 
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it  is  maiier  of  indifference  whether  we 
have  annual  Parliaments  or  triennial,  that 
an  annual  Parliament  is  to  he  preferred. 
I  think  what  jou  want  is,  not  the  power 
of  dismissing  Memhers  when  they  hehave 
iU,  as  the  hon.  Memher  supposes,  for  cases 
with  respect  to  the  dismissal  of  Memhers 
are  not  always  on  that  ground.  Every 
one  knows  that  Mr.  Burke  was  rejected  at 
Bristol,  not  on  account  of  behaving  ill,  but 
on  account  of  the  support  he  gave  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  various  measures 
that  came  before  the  House.  It  is  not,  as 
I  think,  a  frequent  change  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  servants  of  the  people  that 
you  ought  to  have  in  view;  but,  along 
with  something  like  confidence  between  re- 
presentatives and  their  constituents,  and  a 
free  interchange  of  sentiments,  you  should 
have  in  view  some  kind  of  stability  in  the 
policy  of  the  country.  That  I  believe  is  se- 
cured by  the  present  mode  of  having  Parlia- 
ments endure  at  the  longest  for  six  years. 
I  bdieve  it  might  also  happen — though  I 
have  no  confidence  in  that — if  you  had  an 
election  every  year.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  happen  that,  generally  speaking,  if 
an  election  were  to  take  place  in  every 
September  or  October,  there  would  be  a 
great  or  a  frequent  change  of  Members; 
but,  I  think,  if  you  took  a  period  of  three 
years,  you  would  find  your  whole  consti- 
tution unsettled — that  that  period  of  three 
years  just  gave  time  enough  for  people 
to  consider  that  they  would  make  a 
change,  while  there  would  not  be,  as  there 
might  if  it  were  yearly,  a  sort  of  renewal  of 
a  trust  which  they  would  be  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  make.  I  think  that  if  we  are  to 
have  any  change  in  this  respect,  it  would 
be  better  to  fix  upon  one  year  than  three; 
indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  proposal 
to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  three 
years  is  about  the  worst  that  can  be  made. 
Although  I  once  gave  an  opinion  in  this 
House  in  favour  of  Parliaments  being  li- 
mited in  duration  to  five  years,  I  am  satis- 
fied with  their  duration  as  at  present  limited 
by  law,  and  I  certainly  will  not  give  my 
vote  in  favour  of  a  proposal  to  alter  it.  I 
think  that  the  dependence  of  Members 
upon  their  constituents  is  amply  sufficient 
under  the  existing  system.  Communica- 
tions of  a  very  active  character  are  main- 
tained between  Members  and  their  consti- 
tuents; and,  although  Members  may  reckon 
upon  having  five  years'  tenure  of  their 
seats,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  opinions 
of  constituencies  exercise  the  greatest  pos- 
sible influence  upon  the  conduct  of  repre- 


sentatives. I  will  now  beg  leave  to  sub- 
ject the  question  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  has  raised  to  another  test,  by 
which  he  ought  not,  I  think,  to  refuse  to 
have  it  tried.  The  reform  of  Parliament 
was  effected'  in  1832.  Have  the  House 
of  Commons  since  that  time  shown  them- 
selves to  be,  as  they  are  represented  by 
some,  the  servants  of  the  aristocracy,  or 
mere  bigots  afraid  to  enter  on  any  reform  f 
Have  they  shown  themselves  indifferent  to 
improvement,  and  regardless  of  the  voiee 
of  the  people  ?  No  one  who  regards  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  since  the 
reform  of  the  representation  took  place, 
and  how  readily  those  changes  were  adopt- 
ed by  this  House  when  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  clearly  ascertained,  will  say 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  re- 
sponded quickly  and  readily  to  public  opin- 
ion. The  new  Parliament  assembled  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  had  not  long 
met  before  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  was 
entirely  abolished.  That  immense  change 
was  called  for  by  petitions,  and  was  fa- 
voured by  the  voice  of  the  people;  but  cer- 
tainly so  vast  a  change  was  hardly  ever 
effected  by  any  Legislature  in  the  imi- 
verse.  Very  soon  after  the  trade  with 
China  was  thrown  open,  and  great  c<Hnmer- 
cial  advantages  resulted  from  that  miea- 
sure.  In  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the 
commutation  of  tithes — a  measure  in  which 
the  laity  and  the  clergy  were  equally  in- 
terested, but  which  was  surrounded  with 
such  difficulties  that  it  baffled  the  power 
and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Pitt  when  he  wish- 
ed to  accomplish  it — was  effected.  The 
Dissenters  suffered  grievances  with  respect 
to  the  celebration  of  their  marriages,  and 
the  registration  of  their  births  and  deaths. 
Those  grievances  were  soon  completely  and 
effectually  remedied.  In  another  year  or 
two  the  .municipal  corporations  of  the  coon- 
try  were  entirely  reformed.  Before  that 
time  many  of  those  corporations  were  self- 
elected;  but  they  were  then  all  subjected 
to  popular  election,  and  had  an  entirely 
new  constitution  given  to  them.  In  later 
years  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  measures  from  the  propriety 
of  which  a  great  portion  of  the  House  dis- 
sents; but  those  measures  certainly  effect- 
ed great  changes,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  those  changes 
are  great  and  beneficial  reforms;  I  aUude 
to  the  changes  in  the  tariff,  by  which  a 
number  of  duties  were  abolished,  and  others 
reduced;  and  I  also  allude  to  that  great 
change  which  certainly  cannot  be  referred 
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A/-'  f^  ■♦;»;/•  nr 4  »'■»  rfi*r,  rr»'-r»,  that  it  i.n 
ifriffV'Jrl''  ♦'»  '»7  th^it  lifi'^l'ir  th^  opj'jration 
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•  /»  hifi/'-  ft  iiiMiih'T  of  irrifiortftiit  iiioaHurcH 
lirivM  Im-mi  Mifri«>(l,  tlio  fU'.hnion  on  every 
••iihiicf  Mi'»  iiiorM  |»rotrnrt<'«l  tlian  they  UHod 
hi  (if,  Mfid  fhiit  thfri'forn  the  diffieulty  uf 
f'fiiiyiii|r  MMiiiy  niciimiren  in  a  ningh)  Scm- 
linii  of  rmliiiiiH'iif  i»  pniportionally  in- 
iii'MMMit  TliM  hnn.  Mi'inhiT  for  Montnme 
ii'iliM  inc  (o  iiiriei*  til  till*  iini)M)i4Uiou  whieh 
hi'  hiiM  mihiniltiMl  In  iho  llnUHP,  eontaining 
liiiii  iliHei-i'Ml  piiint^  which  involve  an 
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\\\)X  to  till*  llouoo  hoouuHO  it  hail  boon  so 
nini'h  foijiottiMi  and  niiwv|Mv»ont\Hl,  timt  I 
n\\\  tiM  j\»t«»ln!d  rofonn:  and  I  hojr  to  8t«to ; 
th-^t  \  ilo  not  tlnuk  that  ivtorms  should  ho' 
hnntod  to  ftnoli  n\oaRMiv?»  a'*  I  haxo  Invn  ' 
»otVn»i^il  to  niort^nix**  for  impwinjj  tho 
la^<  \vl.\nnu  to  \\*xik\  ivjiulation*  and  othor 
maiiot«;  Vwx  ihrtt.  altUoutfU  \  admit  tho 
Ui'tovni  Ai't  10  h;^xo  Kvn  iho  jotllomontof 
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:.^-r.  uiti  venaai  'Jiif  Mcicr  courae.  wonU 
i-~'!i  TO  .i^rv^  Tri^au-i  :iie  aiiginen  in  the 
Tiirti  n  -v:ui:n  -^ciier  i^zhcs  luui  been  treas- 
fi.  ILu.*  7"aum  if  jiti  fsruiensir  repmensel 
~..i*  Ti^L  kca  :^e  ^uusoy.  ••^■*  aheehonical  ikill  and 
:;*:^Li::.:  ?iu>AtaDcif  ti  the  Titmmnnirim  of  oar 
:.-i«ir4.-.  T'-iirr  iij  <•!  3U  '.i}ii:rcr.  Ic  mi^faft  haw 
it^n  ilrSiTTur.  '}u:  .:  wsm  3uc  impticRbie.  to  make 
-.le  n*^aiea  ihr  irjcwr  reprHencatiTeo  of  one  of 
'..•*  311  •4C  -u'lojie  ouhuea  of  the  eonunnnisj — 
:.ul;  )t  :ai*  ^liixacruiiu.  iateilifzens.  and  able  bw» 
•::uiu:ir.s  t^h  xJiuinii  in  our  mat  -i-nnfamrring 
i:;i:  ■■:  maifr^uil  lovru^.  ami  some  of  whom  only 
.\r*  ni>w  .-uim::;«ihi  m  the  ri^hc  of  siting.  Soch  a 
>!u.-ui'pi  in  uie  chancter  ot'  freemen  wonld  do 
niJuU  10  pur^  •jur^lecuoD«  aa«l  suengdien  the 
I::>u.4e  ot'LijOimoDd." 

In  a  subsequent  pasMgc  I  said — 

"  Tri«re  are  doulideM  niaoT  dvlecc*  in  the  Re- 
form A  I.-:  which  r«<iuire  to  be  remedied.  Thm 
1 1)/.  franchiM  ia  too  much  &*ttored  bj  rpgnlation 
— the  annual  reiriatration  is  made  a  looree  of 
vr'xatiori  and  expense  —  the  freemen  mi^t  be 
made  the  pride  of  the  working  classes  inMcad  of 
their  opprobrium.  But  changes  such  as  these, 
iiitrriduccd  when  the  public  mind  was  piepared 
for  them,  and  tho  proposals  had  been  dolj  wei|rh- 
ed,  dilfer  entirely  from  tho  proposal  to  fbnnd 
a  new  lieform  Hill  on  the  basis  of  tricnaiai 
Pnrliamcnts,  household  suffrage,  and  vota  by 
ballot." 

Those  passagos  arc  token  from  my  letter 
to  tho  electors  of  Stroud  in  the  jear  1S39. 
From  1839  to  tho  present  day  I  beliere 
that  neither  tho  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, nor  any  of  those  who  concur  with 
him  in  opinion  on  this  subject,  have  thought 
it  uooossary  to  moot  tho  question  of  the 
constitution  of  the  IIouso  of  Commons. 
For  rnvRolf,  also,  neither  officially  as  a 
Minister  of  tho  Crown,  nor  when  I  sat  on 
tho  othor  side  of  tho  Uouse,  have  I 
thou;;ht  it  nooossary  to  introduce  any  mea- 
suri«  of  rofonu  with  reference  to  that 
subjwt.  lUit.  now  that  several  other  ^ 
quostions  aro  in  iIm'  course  of  settle-' 
mont.  and  mv^s^:  t}»t  public  attention' 
is  drawn  to  lib^  ^^ostion  of  Parlia- 
moutary    xv:\v:tK^   i   Uuak   that    a 
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maj  come— perhaps  it  is  not  distant — 
when  refonns  of  the  nature  to  which  I  ad- 
verted in  1839  may  be  usefully  introduced 
and  carried  into  effect  for  the  improvement 
of  the  representation.  I  think  that  the 
inquiry  which  we  propose  to  effect  by  the 
Bill  introduced  in  the  present  Session  with 
respect  to  certain  boroughs  in  which  it  is 
alleged,  and  indeed  has  been  proved,  that 
elections  have  been  carried  by  corrupt  prac- 
tices, may  give  us  further  information  than 
we  now  possess  as  to  the  character  of  the 
freemen,  and  will  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  some  boroughs  ought  to  be  alto- 
gether disfranchised,  and  whether  we  ought 
to  adopt,  with  respect  to  others,  the  course 
which  has  been  taken  in  the  case  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  namely,  that  of  disfranchising 
the  freemen  alone.  I  would,  however,  be 
sorry  to  adopt  either  of  those  courses  with- 
out accompanying  measures.  I  would  not 
wish  to  see  the  number  of  the  Members  of 
diis  House  reduced  by  the  disfranchisement 
of  boroughs,  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  see  the 
freemen  disfranchised  without  establishing 
some  other  right  of  voting,  by  means  of 
which  the  traders  and  mechanical  industry 
of  towns  would  be  represented  as  they  for- 
merly were  by  the  freemen,  the  retention 
of  whose  right  of  voting  I  have  more  than 
once  admitted  to  be  a  defect  in  the  Reform 
Act.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  has 
by  a  curious  enumeration  shown  that  there 
exist  eighty-five  rights  of  voting,  and  that 
be  deems  a  defect  in  the  Reform  Act;  but 
I,  on  the  contrary,  think  it  is  rather  a  de- 
iBCt  that  the  great  variety  of  rights  of 
TOttng  which  existed  under  the  former  con- 
Btitntion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
tainted  by  many  abuses,  were  reduced  to 
too  much  uniformity.  I  think  we  might 
create  some  new  varieties  of  suffrage,  per- 
haps, by  giving  the  right  of  voting  to  per- 
sons who  have  placed  money  in  the  savings* 
banks,  and  thus  shown  themselves  to  be  of 
provident  and  frugal  habits;  and  to  men 
elected  by  guilds,  that  being  a  proof  of 
their  possessing  the  confidence  of  their  fel- 
low workmen.  1  will  not  enter  further  into 
these  matters  at  present;  but  it  occurs  to 
me  that  we  might  by  such  means  extend 
the  franchise  without  infringing  upon  the 
basis  of  the  representation.  I  have  felt  it 
neeessary  to  make  these  observations  in 
order  to  show  that  even  at  the  time  when 
I  was  most  attacked  for  declaring  the  Re- 
form Act  to  be  a  final  measure,  1  intimated 
that  I  would  not  object  to  alter  it  bene- 
ficially. If  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
asks  me  whether  I  am  at  once  prepared  to 
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introduce  any  extensive  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  I  reply  in  the  negative. 
I  might  find  reason  enough  for  my  refusal 
in  the  various  measures  which  are  now  be- 
fore the  House,  and  to  which  its  attention 
is  already  in  a  great  degree  directed;  but 
I  think  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  my 
abstaining  from  taking  such  a  course.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  said  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speech,  that  there  were  cir- 
cumstances in  the  existing  state  of  public 
affairs  throughout  the  world  which  rendered 
the  present  time  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
introducing  a  large  measure  of  reform; 
but,  for  my  part,  the  circumstances  re- 
ferred to  lead  me  to  an  entirely  opposite 
conclusion.  It  is  admitted — it  must  be 
admitted — that  sixteen  years  ago  you 
adopted  a  very  large  measure  of  reform  in 
the  representation,  a  much  larger  measure, 
I  believe,  than  the  reformers  of  that  day 
expected  to  be  introduced.  It  must  be 
admitted,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  him- 
self this  night  admitted,  that  the  carrying 
of  that  reform,  the  removing  of  such  blots 
in  our  representation  as  that  of  Gatton, 
Old  Sarum,  and  the  rest  of  the  nomination 
boroughs,  and  the  admission  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  populous  places  as  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  giving  a 
larger  and  more  secure  basis  to  our  repre- 
sentation. But  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  de- 
nied that  the  House  of  Commons,  thus 
reformed,  has  carried  measures  of  great 
public  importance,  vast  in  their  changes, 
and  tending  to  increase  the  popular  power 
and  popular  advantage,  and  at  the  same 
time  showing  that  this  House  was  ready 
to  act  according  to  the  enlightened  opi- 
nions of  the  people.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  our  votes  this  year  have 
been  extravagant,  and  that  we  have  been 
acting  against  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  in  maintaining  the  great 
establishments  that  are  kept  up.  Now, 
Sir,  there  are  some  votes  upon  those  ques- 
tions concerning  which  I  have  desked  that 
the  numbers  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
should  be  taken  and  compared  with  the 
numbers  of  electors  represented  by  the 
majorities,  and  that  the  same  thing  should 
be  done  with  regard  to  the  minorities.  I 
find  that  on  the  division  of  the  13th  of 
March,  1848,  on  Mr.  Hume's  Amendment 
for  limiting  the  duration  of  the  income-tax 
to  one  year,  the  number  of  electors  repre- 
sented by  the  majority  was  668,348,  and 
the  number  of  electors  represented  by  the 
minority  was  346,689.  I  find  that  in  the 
2'H 
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division  of  the  20th  of  March,  1848,  also 
on  Mr.  Hume's  Motion  for  reducing  the 
number  of  men  for  the  Navy,  the  number 
of  electors  represented  by  the  majority  was 
716,278,  and  the  number  of  electors  re- 
presented by  the  minority  was  171,317. 
I  find  that  on  a  division  of  31  st  March, 
1848,  on  the  Motion  of  the  same  hon. 
Member  for  reducing  the  number  of  men 
to  be  voted  for  the  Army,  the  number  of 
electors  to  be  represented  by  the  majority 
was  600,753,  and  the  number  of  electors 
represented  by  the  minority  was  165,255. 
Now,  after  these  divisions  upon  great  ques- 
tions, I  think  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
small  boroughs  have  overpowered  the  votes 
of  those  who  represented  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  They  are  the  votes  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  the  people  at  the 
time  they  were  given.  That  there  has 
been  of  late  years  a  tendency  to  increase 
our  establishments  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, of  the  House,  and  of  the  people, 
I  think  is  perfectly  true;  and  it  does  hap- 
pen that  there  is  usually  a  readiness  and  a 
disposition,  I  do  not  say  to  waste  and  ex- 
travagance, but  to  make  all  our  establish- 
ments thoroughly  efficient,  and  to  have 
them  ready  for  any  purpose  for  which 
they  may  be  intended.  But  when  large 
sums  are  asked  to  be  voted  to  maintain 
these  establishments,  then  it  is  that  popu- 
lar opinion  takes  a  different  direction,  and 
nothing  is  done  except  what  is  strictly  and 
economically  required.  I  think  in  times 
of  distress  such  a  wish  is  nothing  but  na- 
tural and  fair.  My  belief  is,  that  if  the 
Government  should  be  found  to  persist  in 
keeping  up  establishments  not  absolutely 
necessary,  this  House  would  be  found  to 
check  and  control  them;  and  I  trust  that 
in  that  respect  every  reform,  and  every 
retrenclmient  that  can  bo  made,  will  be 
made  by  the  Government.  But  in  my 
opinion  you  have  no  ground  to  say  at  pre- 
sent, that  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
establishments  and  expense,  the  House  has 
done  otl^rwise  than  represented  the  nation. 
My  belief  is  that  they  have  represented  the 
nation.  Well,  if  you  find  that  there  has  been 
a  great  reform  made  in  the  constitution  of 
Parliament  sixteen  years  ago — if  you  find 
that  great  measures  have  been  carried  by 
that  Parliament  thus  reformed — if  you  be- 
lieve that  with  regard  to  any  question  likely 
to  arise,  the  House  of  Commons  will  repre- 
sent the  people,  and  no  selfish  interest  of 
f  the  aristocracy — then  I  think  that  with 
I  regard  to  the  present  Motion  this  is  not 
J    the  time  in  which  you  ought  to  incur  the 


risk  of  greater  and  more  organic  changes. 
I  think  that  if  these  changes  are  to  be 
accompanied  with  such  dangerous  theories 
as  those  propounded  in  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  my  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bath — that  if  such  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous views  of  capital,  of  labonr,  and  of 
property,  are  afloat,  we  may  find  one  sound 
reason  at  least  why  we  should  hesitate  to 
make  at  this  time  any  great  change  in  onr 
institutions.     I  deny  entirely  the  charge 
that  has  been  made — a  most  popular  and 
common  charge — that  the  Government  of 
this  country  is  in  any  way  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  aristocracy.     The  rigbts 
enjoyed  by  the  aristocracy  in  this  conn  try 
are  no  other  than  the  great  and  general 
rights  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  people  at 
large.     I  believe  that  the  people  at  large 
do  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  tiie  Govern- 
ment.    But  if  it  is  meant  to  be  said  that 
those  persons  who  belong  to  the  aristo- 
cracy are  to  be  deprived  of  their  right  of 
assuming  a  part  in  the  direction  of  public 
afiairs,  and  in  the  discussions  and  debates 
in  Parliament,  then  I  object  to  this  narrow 
and  extreme  doctrine.     I  never  will  allow 
that  because  a  man  is  called  a  Stanley  or 
a  Howard  .he  is  not  as  much  entitled  to 
take  his  part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  dis- 
cussions of  questions  affecting  the  public 
interest,   as   those  hearing  a  name   less 
noble  and  less  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
the  country.     But  there  are  other  rcasonL., 
— reasons  which  this  House  most  be  sen-l 
siblo  of — for  opposing  at  this  moment  an; 
great    change;    reasons   connected  wit] 
events  which  within  the  last  few  montbsl 
have  occurred  in  other  countries.     I  sa; 
that  at  such  a  time  the  advantages  which 
you  have  had  in  your  free  constitution  have 
been  to  you  of  inestimable  benefit.     The 
stability  of  that  constitution  which  jou 
have  shown  amidst  all  these  storms,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  institutions  of  this 
country  have  braved  all  hostile  attacks, 
have  excited  the  admiration,  not  only  of 
those  who  are  attached  to  this  country, 
but  even  of  those  who  have  no  connexion 
with  it,  hut  who  at  the  same  time  delight 
to  see  order  and  social  peace  maintained ; 
while  it  has  brought  to  you  the  respect  of 
those  even  most  hostile  to  your  name  and 
progress.     I  hope  that  this  House  will  do 
nothing  to  lose  that  admiration  or  forfeit 
that  respect.     Tou  have  stood — 

"  Like  a  great  seamark,  braving  every  storm. 
And  saving  all  who  eye  it ! " 

I  trust  you  will  maintain  that  position — 
that  you  will  not  choose  at  this  time  to 
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with  whom  we  were  connected  as  fellow- 
countrymen  were  cherishing  in  their  bo- 
soms the  ennobling  feelings  of  conscious 
freedom,  or  were  smarting  under  the  irri- 
tation of  evil  passions,  excited  by  being 
treated  as  only  members  of  a  slave  class 
in  what  claimed  to  be  a  free  country. 
There  was  no  question  of  home  or  foreign 
policy;  no  relations  of  treaties  with  foreign 
nations;  no  arrangements  which  might  open 
or  close  the  doors  of  admission  to  fortunate 
aspirants;  no  question  whatever  of  more 
importance  to  the  safety  and  continued 
prosperity  and  glory  of  Great  Britain,  than 
the  state  of  feeling  among  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  of  whom  that  House  claimed 
to  be  the  representatives.  The  proposi- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had 
many  and  varied  bearings  on  the  consti- 
tution; but  the  one  practical  question  to 
his  mind — the  question  in  which  he  felt  the 
liveliest  interest,  was  this — were  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  represented  as 
they  ought  to  be;  and,  if  not,  could  they  be 
so  represented  without  any  peril  to  any  va- 
luable institution  ?  This  was  the  question 
which  interested  him.  He  maintained  that 
they  were  not  represented  as  they  ought 
to  be.  How  did  the  matter  stand  in  elec- 
toral statistics  ?  A  valuable  return  had 
been  moved  for  in  the  last  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Williams,  then  Member  for  Coventry, 
and  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there 
were  only  320,645  10^.  householders;  and 
out  of  these  where  would  the  industrial 
classes  be  found  but  in  the  poorest  rank  ? 
The  return  was  so  arranged  that  it  showed 
the  number  of  householders  occupying  at 
a  rental  of  from  10?.  to  15^,  and  then 
from  15^.  to  20Z.,  and  so  on.  It  appeared 
from  the  return,  that  out  of  this  consti- 
tuency of  320,645  lOl,  householders,  those 
who  paid  a  rental  ranging  from  101,  to  151, 
were  only  99,149  persons:  that  was  to 
say,  that  the  inhabitants  of  houses  rated 
at  from  lOl.  to  15^  were  only  one-third  of 
the  household  borough  constituency.  They 
were  completely  swamped  by  the  classes 
above  them ;  and  wlicn  the  occupiers  of 
30?.,  40?.,  and  50?.  houses  were  taken 
into  the  account,  it  would  be  found  that 
they  belonged  to  the  higher  portion  of  the 
middle  classes,  who  could  not  be  called 
working  people  at  all.  Out  of  the  entire 
constituency  of  850,000  persons,  upon  a 
rough  calculation,  only  one  in  seventeen 
belonged  to  the  working  classes,  and  no 
more.  He  did  not  call  that  a  representa- 
tion of  the  working  people — of  those  who 


made  our  clothing,  who  built  our  honses 
and  palaces,  who  cultivated  our  fields,  and 
who  made,,  in  fact,  all  our  wealth;  nor 
could  he  understand  the  feeling  with  which 
hoD.  Gentlemen  could  turn  round  and  aaj, 
"  You  have  done  all  this,  you  hare  created 
it  with  your  strong  arms;  but  now  we  tell 
you  that  you  are  the  villeins  of  the  soil, 
and  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
laws  but  to  obey  them."  The  noble  Lord 
said  that  a  great  many  things  should  he 
done  for  their  benefit,  though  the  condition 
of  a  benefit  was,  that  it  should  he  desired 
and  prized  by  the  party  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed;  and  though  it  was  most  desi- 
rable to  take  away  from  the  working  man 
that  incessant  occasion  for  discontent 
which  arose  from  his  having  no  hand  in 
the  matter  of  legislation,  and  which  led 
him  to  fancy  that  he  would  have  done 
much  more  wisely  if  he  had  been  con- 
sulted. Let  the  working  people  of  this 
country  be  substantially  represented,  and 
in  so  doing  he  would  not  very  minutely  in- 
quire into  their  information  and  acquire- 
ments, or  into  the  amount  of  their  deposits 
in  the  savings'  banks.  They  were  already 
taxed;  they  contributed  towards  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  State;  they  had  at  least  a 
property  in  their  own  limbs,  and  nervous 
aims;  and  was  not  that  enough  to  mark 
them  out  for  constituents — ^for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  was  not  proposed  to 
make  Members  of  them.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  able  to  unravel 
the  mystery  of  the  Spanish  marriages — 
that  they  should  be  versed  in  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht — or  that  they  should  philosophise 
on  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  was  only  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  nominate  a  neigh* 
hour  whom  they  had  known  all  their  lives, 
or  some  one  who  had  a  national  reputa- 
tion, as  the  person  to  whose  guardianship 
they  were  willing  to  confide  their  interests. 
That  was  all  the  knowledge  which  the  la- 
bouring man  wanted.  The  knowledge  and 
information  which  had  been  talked  about* 
was  not  required  by  the  House  in  other 
matters.  By  one  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Public  Health  Bill,  a  plurality  of  votes  was 
given  to  wealthy  occupiers,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  bill  affected  property.  He 
had  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  persons 
would  be  found  to  be  quite  as  uninformed 
on  sanitary  questions  as  a  man  in  a  factory 
would  be  on  any  difficult  question  on  fo- 
reign politics.  One  of  the  most  bterest- 
ing  debates  on  reform  in  his  recollection 
was  that  which  took  place  in  1822,  when 
the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  Her 
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Majesty's  Government  brought  forward  a 
Motion  on  that  subject  in  a  most  remark- 
able and  impressive  speech.  On  that  oc- 
casion the  noble  Lord  quoted  a  passage 
from  Blackstone,  which  perhaps  the  House, 
for  the  sake  of  the  comment  which  followed 
it,  would  allow  him  to  read.  The  passage 
was  taken  from  book  i,  chapter  2,  of  the 
Commentaries : — 

*<  1.  As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  electors. 
The  true  reason  of  requiring  any  qualification 
with  regard  to  property  in  Toters,  is  to  exclude 
such  persons  as  are  in  so  mean  a  situation  that  they 
are  esteemed  to  have  no  will  of  their  own.  If 
these  persons  had  votes  they  would  be  tempted  to 
dispose  of  them  under  some  undue  influence  or 
other.  This  would  give  a  great,  an  artful,  or  a 
wealthy  man,  a  larger  share  in  elections  than  is 
consistent  with  general  liberty.  If  it  were  probable 
that  every  man  would  give  his  vote  freely,  and 
without  influence  of  any  kind,  then,  upon  the  true 
theory  and  genuine  principles  of  liberty,  every 
member  of  the  community,  however  poor,  should 
have  a  vote  in  electing  those  delegates  to  whose 
charge  is  committed  the  disposal  of  his  property, 
his  liberty,  and  his  life." 

In  reference  to  this  passage,  which  the 
noble  Lord  quoted  in  1822,  he  oontmued 
thus : — 

**  We  have  not  only  one  free  agent,  but  there 
are  in  this  country  at  least  1,000,000  of  free 
agents — men  perfectly  free  and  independent,  men 
who  have  no  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
though  they  are  anxious  to  acquire  the  right,  and 
are  in  every  way  qualified  to  exercise  the  Actions 
of  electors." 

On  another  occasion,  so  late  as  1835,  the 
noble  Lord  also  said — 

''  Although  it  is  a  much  disputed  question,  yet 
I  believe  that,  in  ancient  times,  every  inhabitant 
householder  resident  in  a  borough  was  competent 
to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament." 

He  would  now  revert  to  the  argument  used 
by  the  noble  Lord  in  1822,  as  it  was  the 
argument  which  he  meant  to  adopt  and 
apply  on  the  present  occasion.  The  noble 
Lord  at  that  time  pointed  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country,  and  to  the  growth  of 
that  intelligence,  as  a  demonstration  that 
the  franchise  must  be  largely  extended. 
He  argued,  that  in  London  there  were  100 
circulating  libraries,  and  900  in  the  coun- 
try; and  that  23,600,000  newspapers  had 
been  issued  in  the  year  preceding.  He 
would  go  back,  not  to  1822.  but  to  1832, 
when  the  noble  Lord  realised  his  own  views 
by  carrying  the  Reform  Bill;  and  he  would 
assume  that  he  then  proportioned  the 
franchise  to  what  he  held  to  be  the  ad- 
vanced intelligence  of  the  country.  He 
could  not  say,  however,  that  the  facts 
would  altogether  bear  him  out  in  relin- 
quishing the  vantage  ground  he  might  have 


gained  by  the  noble  Lord's  previous  con- 
cessions. The  noble  Lord  said  there  were 
in  1822 1,000,000  persons  prepared  for  the 
franchise  ;  but  the  Reform  Bill  did  not 
provide  for  half  of  that  million,  and  they 
had  been  left  unprovided  for  since,  with  a 
quarter  of  a. century  of  wrong  pressing  on 
their  minds,  and  depressing  their  spirits. 
While  in  1832  the  number  of  newspapers 
circulated  was  32,000,000,  the  circulation 
had  been  for  some  time  nearer  70,000,000 
than  60,000,000;  and  as  regarded  societies 
and  institutions  established  for  the  people's 
improvement,  he  would  only  refer  to  one, 
of  which  he  had  read  an  account  in  the 
papers  of  that  morning.  It  was  an  account 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Mechanics' 
Institution,  held  at  Ripon,  where  not  fewer 
than  eighty-one  societies  were  included 
and  represented  in  that  institution  alone. 
Since  1832,  500,000^.  had  been  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  on  education;  a 
much  smaller  sum  than  ought,  as  he 
thought,  to  have  been  expended  on  a  mat- 
ter of  such  inconceivable  importance;  but 
still  that  sum  had  been  laid  t)ut,  in  addition 
to  the  building  and  support  of  schools 
from  sources  of  private  benevolence. 
Since  1832  there  had,  besides,  sprung 
up  a  popular  literature  altogether  unpar- 
alleled in  extent — a  literature  of  which 
our  numerous  magazines,  the  publications 
of  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  and  the  works 
of  Charles  Knight,  formed  a  distinguished 
part,  and  which  were  circulated  through 
the  country  to  an  amount  altogether  un- 
exampled. One  of  them  alone,  Cham- 
bers's Miscellany  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge, being  only,  one  of  the  many  pub- 
lications of  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  had 
been  issued  to  the  extent  of  18,000,000  of 
printed  sheets;  and  he  understood  that 
their  sales  fluctuated  with  the  state  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  one-sixth  of  the 
issue  being  in  the  counties  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  Then,  if  they  looked  to  other 
facts  indicative  of  the  advance  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  people  at  large,  they 
found  proofs  multiplying  all  around  them. 
It  might  be  said  that  these  were  cheap 
publications  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
that  the  public  mind  would  rather  be  vi- 
tiated than  improved  by  them — that  their 
powers  would  be  frittered  away,  such  light 
reading  not  being  adapted  to  mature  the 
intellectual  character;  but  they  must  re- 
member, that  all  the  standard  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  authors  had  at  the 
same  time  been  cheapened;  that  the  Essays 
of  Bacon  could  be  bought  for  4d.,  and  ihe 
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Plays  of  Shakspcarc  for  2s,,  and  that  the 
writings  of  all  the  philosophers  who  had 
adorned  the  country  were  circulated  at  the 
merest  trifle  ahove  the  cost  of  type  and 
paper.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
production  of  new  literature  had  not  dimin- 
ished either.  He  found,  in  the  history  of 
printing,  in  Knight's  Life  of  Caxton, 
coupled  with  the  facts  in  M'Culloch's 
Commercial  Dictionary,  the  number  of  new 
works  published,  and  the  average  price  per 
volume,  in  the  four  years  ending  1832  and 
1842.  In  the  four  years  ending  1832, 
the  new  books  published  were  6,149,  and 
in  the  four  years  ending  1842  they  were 
8,597;  while  the  average  price  per  volume 
was  in  the  first  period  lis,  5d,,  and  in  the 
second  period  85.  d\d.  The  booksellers' 
circular  had  recently  fallen  into  his  hands, 
and  he  found  from  it  that  the  number  of 
new  works  last  year  was  3,414,  and  of 
new  editions  579,  while  the  average  price 
per  volume  was  6s.  3^^.  He  might  refer, 
also,  to  the  estabhshment,  since  1832,  of 
parks  and  places  of  recreation,  which, 
though  not  to  be  used  as  an  argument, 
might  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  growing 
intelligence.  Take,  for  example,  the  visi- 
tors to  the  British  Museum.  In  1832  the 
number  of  visitors  was  147,896;  last  year 
they  were  820,965.  The  visitors  to  the 
reading-room  of  the  Museum,  in  1832, 
were  31,200;  last  year,  67,525.  Then, 
as  regarded  the  economics  of  the  working 
classes,  they  found  a  vast  improvement. 
[The  hon.  Gentleman  pointed  out  the 
great  increase  which  had  taken  place 
since  1832  in  the  deposits  in  the  savings' 
banks,  to  show  the  improved  system  of 
economy  now  prevalent  ;  and  also  the 
great  increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  public  petitions  to  Parliament, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  growing  discon- 
tent among  the  unenfranchised  classes.] 
There  was  one  peculiar  fact  that  could  not 
but  strike  every  reflecting  person  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  was  the  number  of 
writers  who  were  springing  up  among  the 
•  working  classes — writers  who  did  not,  like 
the  authors  of  former  days,  rest  on  pa- 
trons and  patronage — writers  who  courted 
no  class  above  them,  but  who  retained 
strong  within  them  the  feelings  of  the 
working  class  in  which  they  had  been 
bom  and  bred.  Nothing  like  this  was 
known  in  former  times;  but  in  the  litera- 
ture of  which  he  spoke,  the  fact  he  had 
stated  was  before  them  in  every  page. 
Their  works  were  animated  by  a  peculiar 
ipirit — a  spirit  the  result  of  the  cuxjum- 


stances  in  which  they  had  been  bom  and 
bred,  and  the  political  condition  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged.  Perhaps 
he  should  be  naming  authors  whose  names 
would  sound  strange  to  the  great  majority 
of  those  he  addressed,  were  ne  to  run  over 
the  list;  and  yet  they  were  a  class  of  writ- 
ers whose  works  every  legislator  would  do 
well  to  consult.  He  could  not  understand 
the  state  of  the  country  unless  be  did  con-  • 
suit  them.  They  had  in  them  the  rich  and 
racy  spirit  of  our  old  Englis]!  writers;  and 
when  they  had  the  sense  to  avoid  the  con- 
ventionalities of  modern  authors,  and  fol- 
low out  the  dictates  of  their  own  aspira- 
tions, they  indeed  brought  forth  "tboughta 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  bom."  He 
might  refer  to  Bamford,  the  radical  author 
of  Lancashire,  whose  graphic  description 
of  the  sanguinary  catastrophe  at  Manches- 
ter in  1819  the  future  historian  would 
transfer  to  his  pages,  as  the  best  record 
of  that  event.  He  might  also  speak  of 
"  One  who  Whistled  at  the  Plough,  whose 
narration  of  the  flogging  of  the  soldier 
was  enough  to  make  the  flesh  creep  upon 
the  bones.  There  was  the  poet  Thom, 
of  Inverury,  who  took  shelter  under  a 
hedge,  and  saw  his  child  die  there,  and 
who  could  give  his  country  songs  worthy 
of  Bums;  that  man  never  kn^w  what 
it  was  to  live  in  a  10{.  house.  There 
were  such  men  as  William  Lovett  and 
Thomas  Cooper.  He  would  not  ask  tho 
House  to  take  an  estimate  of  their  lite- 
rary merit  and  intellectual  power  from 
his  questionable  testimony.  He  would 
call  for  that  of  the  hon.  Member  lor  Bead- 
ing (Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd),  who,  as 
it  had  been  said  of  Akenside  that  be 
had  breathed  the  soul  of  Pfato  into 
British  verso,  might  be  said  to  hav^ 
invoked  the  spirit  of  Euripides  on  the 
British  stage,  and  not  invoked  in  vain ; 
or  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingha^i- 
shire,  who  had  aiso  gained  laurels,  mough 
in  a  different  field  of  literary  exertion,  and 
of  whom  it  would  ever  be  a  subject  of 
grateful  recollection  that,  with  the  prompt 
perception  of  taste  and  with  the  generosity 
of  genius,  ho  saw  and  recognised  tbo 
powers  which  were  revealed  in  the  iW- 
gatory  of  Suicides,  though  written  bv  a 
self-taught  cobbler,  and  gave  tho  author 
facilities  for  coming  before  the  public, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment.  When  this 
whole  literature  was  considered,  from  die 
Com  Law  Rhymes  of  Ebenezer  Elliot,  tbe 
Sheffield  worker  m  iron,  it  would  be  fo^nd 
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pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  indignation  which 
would  arise  among  men  who  felt  them- 
selves reduce4  to  a  slave  class,  threaten- 
ing the  disruption  of  that  nationality  the 
unity  of  which  had  hitherto  constituted  the 
glory  of  this  country.  The  stream  of  mind 
was  separated  into  two  distinct  courses; 
and  if  tney  did  not  recognise  the  claims  of 
a  class  already  represented  in  the  noblest 
arena,  that  of  their  national  literature, 
they  would  exhibit  to  the  worl4  a  most  de- 
plorable spectacle;  the  genius  of  the  coun- 
try would  become  suicidal  by  the  antago- 
nism of  its  elements.  Future  collections 
of  poets  and  historians  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  authors  of  those  produc- 
tions. They  had  a  niche  in  history.  They 
had  a  place  among  the  laurelled,  but  they 
were  not  admissible  into  the  society  of 
10^.  householders.  In  all  ranks,  high 
talent  and  great  information  were  the  ex- 
ception; but  they  very  much  misunderstood 
the  working  classes  who  thought  that 
amonfi;  them  were  not  diffused  the  mind 
and  the  intellectual  aspirations  which  ren- 
dered them  not  unworthy  brothers  of  such  as 
he  had  named ;  nay,  which  rendered  them 
not  unworthy  countrymen  of  those  great 
names,  such  as  those  of  Milton  and  Locke, 
which  constituted  the  brightest  glory  this 
country  had  yet  achieved.  What  was  the 
Legislature  to  fear?  That  those  men 
should  render  this  House  a  less  decorous 
and  less  dignified  scene?  Would  it  be 
thought  that  those  men  would  return  from 
their  body — ^still  less  from  the  refuse  of 
that  body — persons  to  claim  fellowship 
herei  who  would  turn  the  House  aside  by 
personalities  and  sarcasm  from  every  great 
topic  of  discussion  ?  Would  they  send 
thither  nien  elated,  not  with  champagne 
or  burgundy,  but  with  beer  or  brandy,  to 
throw  disorder  in  the  midst  of  their  busi- 
ness ?  Would  they  send  people  who  would 
make  attacks  on  property  ?  Why,  property 
— the  love  of  it  was  instinctive  in  an 
Englishman.  They  could  not  propose  to 
him  a  '*  land  scheme,"  the  hope  of  any 
portion  of  the  soil  which  he  could  call  his 
ow^,  even  with  the  most  formidable  chances 
against  attaining  his  object,  but  he  would 
m^ke  the  attempt  to  acquire  property. 
Nor  was  there  ^ny  general  participation 
in  the  communist  opinions,  which  strangely 
enough  had  found  their  way  into  a  docu- 
ment which  had  recently  been  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House.  He  had  con- 
sorted with  working  people — not  as  mas- 
ter, as  landlord,  as  employer,  or  as  pa- 
trgi^ — and  he  had  found  in  them  that  in- 


telligence and  those  qualities  which  kept 
alive  faith  in  human  nature.  They  had  the 
spirit  of  freemen.  But  it  must  be  con- 
sidered to  what  they  were  exposed.  There 
was  a  locality  which  he  had  known  for  up- 
wards of  fifty  years.  He  first  remembered 
it  with  a  constituency  as  pure  as  could  be 
found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Of  late  it  had  gained  an  offen- 
sive name  for  venality;  and  how  ?  Parties 
were  kept  up  in  the  town;  partisans  were 
led  to  bid  against  one  another  in  corpora- 
tion as  well  as  Parliamentary  contests; 
and  by  keeping  it  before  the  people  that 
their  vote  was  always  to  be  sold — by  this 
mode  of  practical  teaching — corruption  was 
instilled  into  their  blood.  It  was  the 
tempter  who  ought  to  be  the  object  of  in- 
dignation. The  briber  was  a  thousan4 
times  worse  than  the  bribed;  and  when 
those  people  did  fall,  there  was  something 
which  ought  to  abate  the  severity  of  the 
judgment  on  their  conduct.  In  the  Yar- 
mouth election,  one  poor  man  said  he 
had  never  taken  money  before;  but  he 
was  in  the  workhouse,  and  he  took  the 
bribe  in  order  that  he  might  liberate  him- 
self from  what  he  thought  a  poor-law 
bastile,  and  consort  again  with  his  fellow- 
men.  Another  pauper  who  was  invited  by 
a  noble  Lord  to  take  a  place  in  his  carriage 
and  go  to  the  poll,  replied,  **  No,  my  Lord* 
I  will  walk  to  the  poll,  and  will  not  dis- 
grace you  by  riding  in  your  carriage." 
The  working  people  would  not  elect  men  of 
their  own  class  as  representatives  imlesa 
under  very  strong  inducements.  In  France, 
with  its  universal  suffrage,  they  had 
chosen  38  from  their  own  class  among 
the  900  representatives.  What  would  they 
do  here  ?  They  would  look  to  persons  of 
local  importance,  to  local  benefactors, 
or  else  to  men  of  national  reputation. 
These  were  the  men  who  were  desirable 
for  that  House,  rather  than  those  who 
were  unknown  to  the  locality,  or  who  went 
rambling  about  with  their  heavy  purses, 
seeking  where  they  could  find  a  constitu- 
ency to  corrupt.  Under  such  a  system 
as  had  been  presented  to  the  notice  of  the 
House,  the  latter  class  of  candidates  would 
be  found  generally  to  fail,  and  there  were 
only  two  classes  of  candidates  whose  claiips 
would  preponderate  in  the  choice  of  the 
constituency.  Under  such  a  system  there 
could  be  no  such  degrading  practice  of 
canvassing  as  now  existed,  and  which  only 
brought  the  poor  and  the  rich  together  for 
mutual  degradation.  With  large  constitu- 
encies that  would  not  exist.    Men  of  in- 
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formation    and    talent,    for    whom    little 
boroughs  were  said  to  provide  seats,  could 
more  easily  find  their  way  into  the  House 
through  large  constituencies,  without  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  any  of  those  degrad- 
ing practices  which  polluted  him  who  gave 
and  him  who  received  alike.     It  was  of 
immense  importance  that  they  should  be 
a  united  people,   that    they   should   not 
have  a  class   unrepresented,  whether  on 
account  of  their  industrial  undertakings', 
their  relations  with    other  countries,    or 
their  internal  and  external  prosperity.  One 
advantage  of  such  a  subject  as  the  present 
being  discussed  at  the  present  moment 
was,  that  it  brought  the  middle  and  the 
working  classes  into  more  harmonious  con- 
cert than  had  existed  for  many  years.     It 
afforded  a  fair  means  of  amalgamating 
them  together,  and  it  was  for  the  aristo- 
cracy to  consider  whether  they  would  do 
well  in  withholding  themselves  from  that 
union  which,  with  their  assistance,  would 
become    the  union   of    a  threefold  cord 
which  could  not  easily  be  broken.     It  was 
not  in  oar  armaments — ^brilliant  as  were 
their  exploits,  and  magnificent  as  were  such 
means  of  defence — it  was  not  in  these  that 
our  great  glory  and  influence  consisted.    It 
was  in  the  indomitable  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  people,  in  the  course  of  opera- 
tions which  depended  on  the  working  classes 
as  our  mainspring — it  was  on  these  that  our 
power  and  safety  must  rest — it  was  from 
the  progress  of  mind  must  come  our  se- 
curity.    Unite  this  class  on  such  harmo- 
nious terms — disregard  theological  difficul- 
ties— spread   education  with  a  bold  and 
free  hand  over  the  country — throw  wide 
open  the  doors  of  the  constitution — give 
the  people  an  equalisation  of  the  burdens 
of  taxation,  which  surely  was  their  right, 
whatever  else  was — do   this,    and    they 
would  have  the  millions  no  longer  an  alien- 
ated body,  but  the  real  and  firm  base  of 
the  social  pyramid.     By  these  means,  we 
should  achieve  far  nobler  conquests  in  other 
countries  than  our  armies  had  ever  yet 
won;  for  we  should  bring  back  voluntary 
tribute  from  every  clime  to  which    our 
commerce    penetrated-*we    should    raise 
more   honourable    trophies,    trophies   not 
stained  with  blood — ^than  we  could  do  by 
the  most  sanguinary  victories;  for  these 
measures  would  be  the  source  of  union 
with,  and  peaceful  dominion  over,   other 
nations.     Untax  the  population,  so  far  as 
their  taxation  was  unequal — educate  the 
population,  enfranchise  the  population,  and 
then  they  might  aim  the  population  with- 


out a  shadow  of  fear  for  the  result;  for 
if  by  some  strange  infatuation  of  nations 
we  should  have  to  encounter  a  hostile 
world,  they  would  triumphantly  roll  back 
from  our  shores  the  world's  hostility.  He 
would  only  say,  without  entering  into 
metaphysiciBJ  speculations  about  natural 
right,  but  taking  suffrage  as  the  rule,  and 
showing  the  cases  for  exception,  that  to 
accomplish  all  that  the  working  classes  re- 
quired, the  Legislature  had  only  to  do  them 
justice;  in  the  words  of  the  Great  Charter, 
'<  neither  denying  nor  delaying  justice.** 
He  begged  of  that  House,  therefore,  joa- 
tice — equal,  universal  justice — justice  to 
the  working  people  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:^  Sir,  the  best  an- 
swer  to  the  animated  addrras  of  the  hon. 
Gentieman  (Mr.  Fox)  is  the  resolution  of  the 
Member  for  Montrose.     The  hon.  Gentie- 
man has  avowed  himself  to-night  the  advo- 
cate of  those  whom  he  describes  as  serfs. 
But  I  cannot  find  in  the  resdution  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  that  he  is  Pj^l 
pared  to  enfranchise  those  serfs.      Thef 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentieman  refers  to  a 
class  of  men  the  cireomstances  of  whose 
lives,  as  he  describes  tiiem,  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, extremely  imaginary.     But  whether 
they  are  real,  or  whether  they  are  imaginary, 
no  one  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
project  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
is  one  that  at  all  proYides  the  means  of 
alleviating  or  of  elevating  their  emidition 
in  the  social  or  political  scale.     Whatever 
may  be  the  prejudices  of  the  hon.  GeDtleman 
against  the  lOL  elector,  the  propositioD  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  is  not  one  . 
that  will  enfranchise  poets  sleepmg  mider  j 
hedges.     That  is  not  toe  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Gentieman.   And  however  eomprdiea- 
sive  may  be  the  sympathies  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Fox),  I  eannot 
understand  how,   entertaining  those  opi- 
nions, and  animated  by  those  fedings,  lie 
can  find  it  his  duty  to  take  so  prominent  a 
part  in  this  debate — I  mean  as  to  the  mo- 
ment he  has  risen  in  it:  how,  with  those 
opinions,  he  can  avow  himself  the  finend  of 
a  project,  which  would  seem  rather  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  those  classes  wfaoae 
interests  he  advocates,  by  raimng  vp  har- 
riers to  tiieir  hopes,  and  whieh  mailu  thea 
out  as  unworthy  of  the  new  prmlegea 
which  are  to  beaocorded.    With  re^peetto 
the  proposition  itself,  or  similar  ones,  liie 
Gentiemen  who  sit  npon  this  side  of  liie 
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House  are  in  a  yery  different  position  to 
that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  sup- 
porters, or  the  Memhers  of  Her  Majesty's 
GoTernment.  It  is  not  for  us,  Sir,  either 
to  defend  or  attack  the  Reform  Act.  We 
ohey  it.  When  it  was  first  hrooght  for- 
ward, it  encountered  the  criticism  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  His  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters in  183^.  Perhaps  it  henefited  in 
some  degree  hy  that  opposition.  But  when 
it  had  passed — when  it  hecame  the  law  of 
the  country — it  received  from  us  that  alle- 
giance which  the  law  in  this  country  always 
commands;  and  no  douht  the  remedial  and 
practical  sense  of  this  country  has  pre- 
vented some  of  those  evils  which  were  then 
anticipated. 

But,  Sir,  when  I  say  that  we  neither 
defend  nor  attack  the  Reform  Bill,  I  can- 
not myself  helieve  that  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  when  a  Motion  like  that  of  the 
ton.  Memher  for  Montrose  is  hrought  for- 
ward, it  is  consistent  with  our  duty — with 
the  position  wo  occupy  with  regard  to  our 
constituents  and  the  country — and  as  the 
representatives  of  the  party  who  originally 
were  the  opponents  of  the  change  of  1832 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  consistent  with  our 
duty  that  we  should  evade  the  difficulties 
of  this  dehate,  and  some  there  are  who 
think  it  is  one  not  unfruitful  of  difficulty. 
Therefore  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity, 
if  the  House  will  allow  me,  and  at  this 
hour,  with  as  much  hrevity  as  I  can  com- 
mand, to  make  some  ohservations  on  the 
project  which  has  heen  hrought  forward 
with  so  much  preparation — which  has  heen 
so  sedulously  prepared,  hut  the  true  cha- 
racter of  which  I  believe  is  not  yet  accu- 
rately appreciated,  and  which  certainly 
seems  not  to  he  understood  by  the  eloquent 
advocate  we  have  just  heard,  who  is  pre- 
pared to  enfranchise  imaginary  serfs  and 
popular  poets.  Now,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman towards  the  close  of  his  address  told 
us  that  he  was  the  advocate  of  fiscal  re- 
form. The  hon.  Gentleman  who  intro- 
duced this  project  dwelt  but  slightly  on 
that  topic.  Yet  I  have  watched  with  at- 
tention, and  read  with  au  observation  of 
no  careless  character,  the  proceedings  that 
have  been  conducted  hy  the  hon.  Gentle«> 
man  and  hy  his  friends  at  the  meetings 
they  have  called,  and  the  resolutions  they 
have  offered  for  the  consideration  of  those 
assembled :  and  I  have  always  found  that, 
/  on  every  occasion,  financial  and  fiscal  re- 
form has  heen  most  sedulously  hrought 
forward,  and  that  the  principal  plea  for 
Parliamentary  reconstmction  and  political 


revolution  has  always  been  the  increase  in 
the  expenditure  and  taxation  of  the  country 
under  the  system  that  exists;  and  I  had 
occasion  this  afternoon  to  listen  to  a  great 
number  of  petitions  that  were  presented, 
and  I  found  the  same  tone  pervade  the 
whole  of  them.  The  same  echo  had  been 
caught  by  all:  they  all  assumed  the  in- 
creased expenditure  of  the  Government, 
and  the  enormous  and  increased  amount  of 
taxation  of  the  country;  and  these  were 
the  causes — these  were  the  pleas — at  the 
popular  meetings,  in  the  popular  resolu- 
tions, and  the  popular  speeches,  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  new  party,  that  were 
brought  forward  as  the  basis  and  principal 
reason  for  political  changes.  I  want  to 
know  what  is  the  reason  that  to-night  we 
have  heard  so  little  of  fiscal  and  financial 
reform. 

Now,  Sir,  I  can  easily  understand  why 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  addressed 
the  House  did  not  dwell  on  that  subject. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  master  of  statis- 
tics, but  of  statistics  of  a  dififerent  kind  to 
those  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  House 
— very  important,  very  interesting,  no  doubt 
— the  amount  of  penny  publications,  the 
great  increase  in  cheap  literature,  the  de- 
velopment of  railway  intellect,  and  of  all 
those  productions  you  may  find  at  the  ter- 
minus or  the  station — circumstances  in  the 
age  highly  deserving  of  consideration,  and 
which  would  not  escape  the  observation  of 
any  sensible  man.  Still,  these  are  not  the 
statistics  that  touch  the  question  of  fiscal 
and  financial  reform,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  and  which  are  the  real 
pleas,  and  were  the  popular  pleas,  of  this 
movement  and  this  new  party,  and  which  I 
wish  to  see  clearly  placed  before  the  House, 
and  before  those  measures  for  which  they 
were  the  pleas  are  brought  under  our  con- 
sideration. Now,  Sir,  I  reserve  to  myself — 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  and  with 
as  much  brevity  as  I  can  command — I  re- 
serve to  myself  the  right  of  giving  my  opi- 
nion upon  these  measures,  whatever  I  may 
think  of  the  fallacy  or  truth  of  those  pleas. 
But  I  think  the  House  will  agree  with  me, 
that  after  all  England  has  for  months  been 
told,  that  there  has  been  in  this  country . 
an  enormous  increase  of  taxation,  and  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
Government — told  this,  too,  at  a  period  of 
general  suffering  and  general  disturbance 
— told  to  the  people  of  this  country  in 
order  to  impress  upon  them  that  there 
ought,  as  there  had  been  changes  in  other 
countries,  to  be  a  change  here,  in  conse- 
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qucnce  of  our  oppressive  taxation  and  the 
oppressive  expenditure  of  our  Government 
— it  is  of  some  importance  that,  in  a  de- 
hate  like  the  present,  this  House  and  the 
country  should  clearly  understand  whether 
those  pleas  are  true  or  not.  I  give  the 
hon.  Memher  for  Montrose  and  his  friends 
the  henefit  of  this  full  admission,  that  whe- 
ther those  pleas  he  true  or  not — however 
those  circumstances  may  affect  the  position 
of  himself  and  his  friends  in  this  contro- 
versy— they  are  circumstances  which  do 
not  affect  the  ahstract  excellence  or  neces- 
sity of  his  measures. 

Now,  Sir,  one  word,  then,  as  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  taxation  in  this  coim- 
try,  which  is  the  principal  reason  for  a 
change  in  our  Parliamentary  constitution. 
I  shall  not  at  midnight  refer,  except  hy 
memory,  to  any  documents;  hut  the  facts 
to  which  I  refer  are  so  well  authenticated 
that  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  many  who, 
in  a  moment,  can  confute  me  if  I  make 
any  great  mistake.  I  take  the  period  of 
twenty  years  ago — a  little  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  revenue  that 
was  raised  in  this  country,  in  1828,  from 
our  ordinary  sources,  was  forty-nine  and  a 
half  millions  in  round  uumhers.  The  same 
revenue  raised  in  1848 — that  is,  twenty 
years  afterwards — was  forty-seven  and  a 
half  millions.  How  is  it  possible,  then, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  can  maintain  the 
position  that  taxation  in  this  country  has 
oppressively  increased  ?  But  the  revenue 
of  1828  was  not  only  two  millions  greater 
from  our  ordinary  sources — of  course  I 
omit  the  income-tax,  which  does  not  touch 
the  working  classes — than  the  revenue 
raised  in  1848;  but  the  revenue  in  1828 
was  raised  from  a  population,  in  round 
numbers,  of  less  than  twenty-three  mil- 
lions, while  the  same  revenue  in  1848  was 
raised  from  a  population  of  thirty  millions. 
Why,  Sir,  if  you  only  calculate  per  head 
the  burden  of  taxation  of  these  two  periods, 
you  will  find,  1  think,  that  in  1828  the 
people  of  England  were  taxed  something 
like  22.  3s.  2d,  a  head;  and,  in  1848, 
II.  12s.  2d.  These  figures  measure  the 
difference  of  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
annual  taxation  imposed  by  the  State  to 
the  general  fund  out  of  which  it  is  paid; 
and  this  on  the  assumption  that  the  annual 
wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  in  a 
ratio  equal  to  the  population.  But  we  all 
know,  and  no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  it, 
for  the  documents  are  upstairs,  that  the 
annual  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  ike  population. 


Well  then.  Sir,  what  becomes  of  ihe  plea 
for  political  change  founded  on  an  oppres- 
sive increase  of  taxation  under  the  existing 
system  ?  But  it  is  not  only  true  that  taxa- 
tion per  head  in  this  country  in  1848,  as 
compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  has  been 
considerably  reduced  in  amount,  but  there 
is  another  circumstance  of  deep  importance 
which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten — ^that 
there  has  been  a  great  redistribution  of 
taxation  —  that  the  amount  raised  has 
been  redistributed — and  in  every  instance 
the  alteration  has  been  effected  in  favour 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  country. 
Sir,  I  have  a  return  here,  but  1  think  I  can 
trust  my  memory  as  to  its  results.  The 
Customs  for  the  years  1827  and  1847 — 
which  two  years  were  the  financial  years 
of  1828  and  1848— the  Customs  of  1827 
amounted  to  18,000,000^.,  and  thej barely 
exceeded  18,000,0002.  in  1847.  The  Ex- 
cise  was  18,5000,0002.  in  1827,  and  it  was 
less  than  12,000,0002.  in  1847.  The 
Stamps  and  Taxes  are  the  same  in  both 
years;  but  in  the  Post  Office,  ther^  has 
been  a  vast  change  and  an  immense  reduc- 
tion in  favour  of  those  classes  who  were 
suffering  from  fiscal  oppression;  so  that, 
between  the  two  periods  of  1847  and  1827, 
there  has  been  a  redistribution  of  tf^cation 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  seven  miUioiis 
in  favour  of  the  working  dasses,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  diminished  burthen  of  the 
amount  left  from  the  great  increase  in 
population,  in  commerce,  and  in  national 
wealth. 

Now,  Sir,  1  mention  these  facta— I  think 
1  heard  somebody  cry  **  Question !  " — these 
are  certainly  not  details  very  agreeaUe  at 
past  midnight;  but,  after  all,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  case.  We  are  told  that  in  this 
country  there  is  a  system  of  such  oppres- 
sive taxation,  and  of  Government  expendi- 
ture so  enormous  and  increasing,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  reform.  I  do  not  say  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  reform.  I  will  enter 
fairly  into  that  question.  But  do  not  let 
us  enter  upon  this  great  question  upon 
false  pretences.  The  rate  of  oiur  Goyem- 
ment  expenditure  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  notwithstanding  the  immense  in- 
crease in  our  population  and  wealth,  has 
been  almost  stationary.  The  amount  of 
taxation  has  been  stationary.  Well,  then^ 
the  pleas  for  reform  on  these  grounds  are 
not  true.  The  pleas  that  have  been  to- 
night repeated  <id  nauseam  in  every  peti- 
tion, are  utterly  fallacious  and  false.  Now, 
Sir,  1  again  admit,  however  those  pleas  may 
affect  the  character  of  those  vhq  uige 
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ihem,  they  do  not  affect  the  nature  of  the 
measures  proposed.  Let  us  examine  those 
measures.  We  are  asked,  in  the  first 
place,  to  ipcrease  the  suffrage.  I  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  hon.  Memher 
for  Montrose,  and  I  certainly  expected  to 
hear  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  some  prin- 
ciple laid  down  upon  which  the  franchise 
was  to  he  extended,  and  that  in  asking  us 
\o  consent  to  a  great  change — as  far  as  the 
presei^t  argument,  I  am  not  now  denying 
^at  a  change  may  he  necessary — that 
point  i  am  perfectly  prepared  to  enter  into; 
hut  I  say  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  proposes 
the  change,  ought  to  lay  down  some  prin- 
ciple on  which  that  change  shall  he  founded. 
Thfi  hon.  Gentlemc^n,  as  far  as  I  could 
gather,  laid  down  the  principle  that  an 
Englishman  had  a  right  to  a  vote.  That 
really  was  the  point  of  his  speech.  He 
talked  afterwards  of  not  confounding  con- 
stitutional rights  with  the  rights  of  man; 
hut  he  did  not  condescend  to  show  what 
the  difference  hetween  constitutional  rights 
and  the  rights  of  man  might  he,  hut  he 
said  that  every  suhject  of  the  Queen  had  a 
right  to  a  vote.  J  want  to  know,  if  an 
Englishman  has  a  right  to  vote,  why  is  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  a  qualifica- 
tion for  that  vote — why  thc^t  qualification 
should  he  the  circumstance  of  living  in  a 
house  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  also  says  every 
yoter  shoul4  he  of  age—of  legal  age.  He 
says,  a  man  may  he  called  out  for  the  mili- 
tia at  eighteen  years  of  age;  and,  there- 
fore, from  that  I  infer  that  every  man  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age  has  a  right  to  vote. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman's  illustration  dis- 
agrees with  his  principle;  hecause,  if  a 
man  has  a  right  to  vote  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  I  want  to  know,  if  he  is  to 
he  sununoned  for  the  militia  at  eighteen, 
why  he  should  not  ho  entitled  to  vote  at 
^hat  age?  The  hon.  Gentleman  talks  of 
legal  age.  What  has  legal  age  to  do  with 
the  workii\g  classes  ?  And  what  has  legal 
age  to  do  with  any  class  in  the  country  ? 
The  commander  of  the  escort  of  guards  to 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  may  he,  and 
often  is,  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  properly 
reminded  us  that  every  man  is  hound  to 
serve  in  the  militia  hefore  he  is  of  legal 
age;  and,  I  hclieve,  even  school-boys  must 
join  the  posse  comitaiiLS. 

Well :  hear  in  mind  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  proposing  this  great  change,  has 
laid  down  no  principle  whatever.  I  myself 
cannot  understand,  if  you  assume  an  ab- 
stract right  to  a  vote,  where  the  line  can 


be  drawn.  I  observe  that,  in  a  debate 
that  recently  took  place,  pot  only  in  an- 
other place  but  in  another  cpuntry,  on  the 
suffrage,  some  ridicule  was  occasioned  by 
a  gentleman  advocating  the  rights  of  the 
other  sex  to  the  suffrage;  but,  as  fi^r  as 
mere  abstract  reason  is  concerned,  I  should 
like  to  see  anybody  in  this  House,  who  is 
a  follower  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  get  up 
and  oppose  that  claim.  I  say  that  in  a 
country  governed  by  a  woman — where  you 
allow  women  to  form  part  of  the  other 
estate  of  the  realm — Peeresses  in  their 
own  right,  for  example — where  you  allow 
a  woman  not  only  to  hold  land,  but  to  be 
a  lady  of  the  manor  and  hold  legal  courts, 
— where  a  woman  by  law  may  he  church- 
warden— I  do  not  see,  where  she  has  so 
much  to  do  with  State  and  Church,  on 
what  reasons,  if  you  come  to  right,  she 
has  not  a  right  to  vote.  All  this  proves 
that  right  has  nothing  to  do  wiUi  the 
matter :  the  very  plan  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  a  plan  that  at  pnce  disfranchises 
millions,  even  of  those  adult  males  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much.  Other  Gentlemen 
have  stated  that  the  suffrage  is  a  trust.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  refuge  in  that  very 
vague  and  somewhat  canting  phrase.  I 
do  not  look  upon  the  sufirage  as  a  trust 
any  more  than  a  right.  It  is  what  every< 
thing  in  England  is — a  privilege.  It  is 
created  by  law,  as  everything  in  England 
is  created;  and  the  characteristic  of  our' 
society  has  been  that  it-  has  always  held 
out  privilege,  not  as  an  odious  exception, 
but  as  a  general  reward.  This  brings  us 
to  the  real  character  of  this  House,  and 
the  political  order  of  which  we  are  the  re- 
presentatives. We  represent  the  Com- 
mons; the  Commons  are  an  estate  of  the 
realm.  The  materials  of  that  estate  con- 
stitute, of  course,  a  question  of  policy — of 
expediency — and  it  is  perfectly  open  tp 
anybody  at  any  time  to  discuss  the  question 
of  wbat  that  order  should  consist.  It  is 
an  order,  whether  you  make  it  consist  of 
thousands,  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  or 
even  of  two  or  throe  millions — it  becomes 
an  order  and  a  privileged  order;  and  for 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  pretend  that  he  is 
settling  a  great  question  for  ever  by  pro- 
posing that  every  man  who  lives  in  a  house 
should  have  a  vote  is  an  absurdity,  because 
the  very  supporter  of  the  Motion,  on  his 
own  side,  who  has  made  an  eloquent 
speech  in  favour  of  it,  has  argued  through- 
out that  there  should  be  no  limitation  what- 
ever assigned  to  the  exercise  of  the  siif^ 
frage. 
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I  ventured  to  say  before,  that  Gentle-  ' 
men  around   me   are  not  responsible  for 
the   Reform  Bill.     But  the   Reform  Bill 
was  a  reconstruction  of  the  order  of  the 
Commons^-of  our   estate  of   the  realm. 
It  was  a  settlement  most  unsatisfactory  to 
us — ^we  offered  our  objections   to  it,  and 
got  pelted  for  our  pains.     But  no  one  can  ., 
pretend  that  settlement   was  not  carried  , 
with  the  full  support  and  sanction  of  the 
people  of  England;  and  if  the  question  of  : 
its  passing  had  been  submitted  to  universal  j 
suffrage,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  at  the  moment  all  would  have  regis-  ' 
tered  their  votes  for  the  Bill.     No  other 
phin  was  desired  or  tolerated.     It  was  to 
be  something  neither  more  nor  less.  What 
you  wanted  was  not  only  the  Bill,  but  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill — and 

}  7^^  S^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^™^  ^^^^ 
■  the  first  critics  of  the  Reform  Bill  would 
-  be  the  reformers  themselves,  and  no  pro- 
phecy ever  was  more  strikingly  fulfilled. 
But  when  there  has  been  a  settlement  of 
a  great  question — concluded,  too,  under 
such  circumstances — the  country  agitated 
for  two  years — ^yourselves  choosing  the  hour 
of  action — when  you  had  every  possible 
advantage  —  when  opposition,  legitimate, 
constitutional,  and  I  believe  national  op- 
position, was  entirely  overcome  by  the 
energy  and  artifices  of  your  triumphant 
faction — when  you  yourselves  laid  it  down 
as  a  great  apothegm  that  became  a 
household  word,  that  you  would  have  it 
and  nothing  else — it  is  unreasonable  that 
we,  who  agreed  to  it  with  reluctance,  or 
that  the  Whig  party,  the  Government  of 
the  day,  who  brought  it  forward  after  ma- 
ture consideration,  should  say  before  we 
disturb  the  settlement  then  made — "  Let 
us  be  sure  that  we  are  arriving  at  a  new 
reconstruction  that  offers  a  fair  prospect  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  people  aii4  secu- 
rity to  the  State."  I  speak,  not  from 
egotism,  for  myself  on  this  subject;  for 
one  naturally  wishes,  on  such  subjects,  not 
to  draw  any  one  into  responsibility  for  one's 

i expressions.  I,  for  one,  am  no  advocate 
of  finality.  I  conceive  there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances, there  may  be  a  period,  when 
we  shall  do  that  which  we  have  done  for 
five  hundred  years  in  this  country — recon- 
struct the  estate  of  the  Commons;  but  I 
contend  that  the  last  reconstruction — and 
it  is  rather  a  recent  one,  however  unsatis- 
factory to  the  hon.  Gentleman  and .  his 
Friends — is  likely  to  bo  more  satisfactory 
to  the  nation  than  the  plan  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Gentleman;  and  I  am 


not  prepared  to  support  any  new  plan,  any 
new  change,  on  a  subject   so  important, 
unless  I  believe  it  to  be  one  that  will  con- 
duce very  greatly  to  the  public  interest. 
Certainly,  I  cannot,  in  the  character  of  the  j 
present  plan,  discover  anything  that  has  a  j 
tendency  to  satisfy  the  public  heart;  be-i 
cause  you  must  divest  this  question  oif  all 
that  rhetorical  varnish  and  that  powerfbl 
sentiment  with  which  it  has  been  suffused 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham.     This  is 
not  at  all  a  project  to  enfranchise  the  serfs 
of  England — this  is  not  at  all  a  project 
that  tells  the  labouring  classes  they  shall 
take  their  place  in  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  country.     It  is  characterised 
by  features  totally  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham.     If  there  be  any  mistake  more 
striking  than  another  in  the  settlement  of 
1832 — and,  in  this  respect,  I  differ  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Surrey — it  is,  in  mj 
opinion,  that  the  Bill  of  1832  took  the 
qualification  of  property  in  too  hard  and! 
rigid  a  sense,  as  the  only  qualification  which! 
should  exist  in  this  country  for  the  exercise! 
of  pol i  tical  rights.  How  does  the  hon.  Mem-  f 
her  for  Montrose,  the  great  champion  of 
the  new  movement,  meet  this  difficulty  ? 
He  has  brought  forward  a  project  of  which 
property,  and  property  alone,  is  the  baiiis  : 
he  has  not  come  forward  with  any  scheme 
for  an  educational  suffiage  or  an  indostiial 
suffrage — ^he  has  not  attempted  in  any  way 
to  increase  or  vary  the  elements  of  sufirage. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  plan  can  be  more 
hard,   more    commonplace,  more    Hteral,  v 
more  unsatisfactory,  or  more  offensive,  as  \ 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  OWiam  1 
shows  it  must  be,  to  the  great  body  of  the  j 
working  classes,  than  one  which  recognises  j 
property,  and  property  alone,  as  its  basis,   j 
Now,  Sii-,  for  one,  I  think  property  is  suf-l 
ficiently  represented  in  this  House.    I  amf 
prepared  to  support  the  system  of  1832  until 
I  see  that  the  circumstances  and  necesuties 
of  the  country  require  a  change;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  when  that  change  comes,  it 
will  be  one  that  will  have  more  regard  for 
other  sentiments,  qualities,  and  coitions, 
than  the  mere  possession  of  property  as  a 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  poUtical 
franchise.      And,  therefore,   in  opposing 
the  measure  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, I  protest  against  being  placed  in  the  « 
category  of  finality,  or  as  one  who  believes  i 
that  no  change  \a  ever  to  take  place  in 
that  wherein  there  has  been,  throughout 
the  history  of  this  ancient  country^  fre- 
quent and  continuous  chaoge— the  e<Hi- 
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Btniction  of  this  estate  of  the  realm.  I 
oppose  this  new  scheme;  because  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  adapted  in  any  way  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  age,  or  to  be  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

I  shall  touch,  on  this  occasion,  but  very 
briefly  on  the  second  point  of  the  scheme 
— ^the  ballot,  which  we  shall  have  another 
opportunity  of  fully  discussing.  There 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  you 
adopt  this  new  mode  of  registering  suf- 
frages, you  at  once  effect  a  very  great  al- 
teration in  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
people.  That  I  think  a  very  great  evil; 
unless  called  for  by  strong  necessity  :  that, 
alone,  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  change. 
I  do  not  dwell  on  the  practical  consider- 
ations with  respect  to  this  subject,  that  if 
we  adopted  the  ballot,  wo  probably  should 
not  avoid  the  corruption  and  intimidation 
we  deprecate.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  ancient  past,  or  that  ex- 
perience which,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  perpetually  accruing  to  us. 
But,  both  with  respect  to  the  right  and  the 
manner  of  voting — the  suffrage  and  the 
ballot — I  am  surprised  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  pei*petually  forget  an  im- 
mense element  which,  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  ought  never  to  be  omitted, 
and  that  is  the  influence  of  opinion  organ- 
ised by  a  free  press.  That  is  the  beat 
safeguard  against  corruption  and  intimida- 
tion. You  may  pass  what  laws  you  like; 
but  the  ultimate  means  by  which  intimi- 
dation and  corruption  will  ba  repressed  is 
by  elevating  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  and 
bringing  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
through  the  press,  to  bear  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  It  is 
all  folly  and  nonsense  to  say  that  the  pre- 
sent age  and  the  present  Parliament  are 
distinguished  by  their  corrupt  practices. 
The  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  All  Parlia- 
ments for  the  last  fifty  years  have  become 
less  and  less  corrupt.  But  it  is  not  your 
laws  that  have  made  them  so,  so  much  as 
the  increasing  action  of  public  opinion;  for, 
even  when  you  have  passed  stringent  laws, 
you  only  did  so  when  they  were  called  for 
by  public  opinion,  which  desired  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  shape  of  a  legislative  enact- 
ment. Why,  before  the  American  war — a 
period  not  yet  very  remote — the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  used  to  sit  at  the  gangway, 
just  where  the  hon.  Member  for  Devonport 
is  now  accustomed  to  sit,  and  at  a  stated 
period  of  the  Session,  the  end  or  the  be- 
ginning, gave,  in  the  House,  to  the  Mem- 
bers who  supported  Government,  a  routine 


douceur  of  a  500Z.  note;  which  was  as  little 
looked  upon  as  bribery  as  head-money  by 
a  freeman.  [A  Voice  :  Walpole.l  No, 
no;  much  later  than  Walpole,  and  quite 
distinct  from  secret  bribery.  It  was  a 
practice  which  the  manners  of  the  age  and 
the  low  tone  of  public  feeling  permitted. 
So,  you  see  how  frivolous  and  unfounded 
are  those  reiterated  assertions  that  this 
House  is  daily  more  corrupt,  and  is  grow* 
ing  more  and  more  so  every  day.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  becoming  purer  and  more 
pure  every  day — inevitable  in  a  land  of, 
progress  like  England,  where,  with  a  free 
press  and  a  healthy  action  of  public  opinion, 
the  undue  influence  of  gold  and  property 
must  every  year  and  each  successive  Par- 
liament be  diminished. 

On  the  third  point,  that  of  triennial  Par« 
liaments,  I  will  touch  only  for  a  moment. 
Nobody  will  venture  to  maintain  that  the 
increase  of  taxation  or  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  the  Government  has  been  in 
any  practical  degree  occasioned  by  long 
Parliaments.  Hon.  Members  are  wefi 
aware  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
we  have  had  on  an  average  ParliiEiments 
of  about  that  duration  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  advocates.  I  am 
the  less  inclined  to  say  anything  against 
triennial  Parliaments,  because  they  are 
part  of  those  old  Tory  principles  which  I 
have  ever  taken  every  opportunity  of  pro- 
mulgating. Are  they  not  ?  Did  not  Sir 
William  Wyndham  advocate  triennial  Par- 
liaments against  a  corrupt  Minister  ?  They 
are  a  portion  of  that  old  Tory  creed  around 
which,  I  am  happy  to  observe  more  than 
one  indication,  the .  people  of  this  country 
are  well  inclined  to  rally.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  the  change  is  that  it  is  a  change, 
and  that  in  the  present  position  of  affairs 
all  unnecessary  changes  of  this  kind  are  to 
be  deprecated.  If  I  found  triennial  Par- 
liaments established,  I  would  support  and  % 
retain  them.  But  I  can  hardly  think  that^ 
any  sensible  man  can  believe  that  Parlia-jf 
ments  having  legally  that  tenure  of  exist-f^ 
ence,  which  they  now  possess  virtually, 
could  affect  the  course  of  our  policy  anffi 
legislation.  » 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  point,  which  is 
one  of  considerable  importance — that  of 
electoral  districts.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  entered  into  some  details  on  the 
matter,  of  which  I  was  not  myself  ignorant, 
owing  to  the  courtesy  of  a  Gentleman  who, 
I  regret  to  say,  is  no  longer  a  Member  of 
this  House.  I  have  here  the  manifesto  of 
the  new  party  on  this  subject.    Sir  Joshua 
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Walmsley,  in  the  most  obliging  manner, 
placed  in  my  hand  this  pamphlet,  as  the 
acknowledged  manifesto  of  the  new  party. 
Giving  me  credit  for  that  candid  disposi- 
tion which  I  hope  I  possess,  he  concluded 
that,  after  reading  this  important  and  ela- 
borate document,  I  should  be  unable  to 
resist  the  force  of  its  arguments  and  its 
statements.  I  promised  to  give  the  work 
my  most  attentive  consideration,  and  I  have 
done  so.  I  should  have  been  happy  to 
have  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  scheme 
'  in  the  public  presence  of  that  Gentleman, 
and  thus  apprised  him  of  the  result  of  my 
perusal;  but  unfortunately  that  Gentleman, 
who  was  sent  here  to  ensure  the  future  pu- 
rity of  Parliament,  has  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  a  contrary  character,  no  longer 
a  seat  amongst  us.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  in  speaking  on  this  part  of  the 
question,  rather  beat  about  the  bush:  he 
fought  somewhat  shy  of  it :  he  first  went 
into  statistical  calculations;  but  then  he 
shuffled  out  of  them,  and  altogether  there 
was  a  confusion  about  his  statement  which 
showed  the  hand  of  a  master  in  political 
mystification,  who  knows  how  to  drape 
with  elegance  the  naked  truth,  and  when 
to  reserve  his  revelations.  He  did  not 
commit  himself  very  positively  to  any  par- 
ticular view ;  but  I  have  the  accredited 
manifesto  of  the  party  here,  and  will  take 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
it,  as  I  think  it  is  calculated  to  throw  more 
light  on  the  subject  than  the  hon.  Member 
seemed  disposed  to  impart  to  it.  The 
principle  laid  down  in  this  document  is 
what  the  hon.  Gentlemen  only  hinted  at 
— namely,  that  the  representation  of  Eng- 
land should  bo  founded  on  population. 
[Mr.  Hume  made  a  remark.]  Exactly: 
population,  as  showing  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty. 

I  will  show  you  how  that  principle  works, 
and  you  can  then  decide  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  practice.  I  must  myself  con- 
fess a  little  mortification  on  this  subject, 
when  the  late  Member  for  Leicester  called 
my  attention  to  the  county  6f  Buckingham. 
The  county  of  Buckingham  is  hero  set 
down  at  a  certain  rated  rental,  and  a 
comparison  is  then  sought  to  bo  instituted 
on  that  head  between  it  and  Lancashire. 
At  present  Buckinghamshire  has  eleven 
Members;  but,  under  the  new  system,  it  is 
to  have  only  four.  Now,  I  am  content  to  take 
Buckinghamshire  to  illustrate  my  views. 
It  is  true  that  the  county  of  Buckingham 
has  a  rated  rental  to  the  annual  value  only 
of  684,000^,  and  that  the  annual  value  of 


the  rated  property  in  Lancashire  Is  About 
five  millions,  and  it  only  has  twenty-six 
Members.  I  admit  that  Buckinghamshire 
has  none  of  those  great  towns  which  we 
are  told  for  the  future  are  to  ffoyem  Eng- 
land. But  the  county  of  Buckingham  re- 
fused to  pay  ship  money — the  county  of 
Buckingham  carried  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance; and  ever  since  the  setil(|ment  of 
our  Parliamentary  constitution  in  ^640,  of 
which  it  was  one  of  the  main  creators,  the 
county  of  Buckingham  has  supplied  this 
House  with  a  series  of  statesmen  than 
whom  no  body  of  men  have  more  contri- 
buted to  create  the  empire,  sustain  the 
renown,  and  cherish  the  nigh  spirit  of  the 
English  people.  [Laughter,]  You  may 
smile,  remembering  only  the  uninfluential 
person  who  now  addresses  you;  but  I  was 
thinking  of  those  days  when  the  county  of 
Buckingham  gave  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Mr.  Hampden  and  the  GrienvilleSy 
the  elder  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke.  Why,  even 
at  the  last  reconstruction  of  this  estate  of 
the  realm,  it  was  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham that  occasioned  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  most  numerous  class  of  th^  new 
constituency,  and  not  the  least  reputable. 
And  is  it.  Sir,  to  be  tolerated  that  a  popu- 
lation which  for  centuries  has  been  bom 
and  bred  in  the  memory  and  fulfilmeni  of 
such  great  deeds  as  these,  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  hereditary  weight  in  that 
free  Parliament  of  which  they  were  thetd- 
selves  among  the  first  originators,  because, 
if  told  by  the  head,  they  may  not  be  equal 
to  the  numbers  of  some  great  town  bom  in 
a  day,  and  destined  perhaps  to  vanish  in  a 
day  ?  I  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  present 
day  about  realised  capital;  btit  surely,  Sir, 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  m  con- 
structing the  franchise  of  an  ancient  peo- 
ple is  the  realised  experience  of  a  niition. 
To  say  that  you  wiU,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  suddenly  deprive  of  their  political  po- 
sition a  population  which  has  so  worthily 
exercised  its  rights,  is  not  only  to  say  that 
you  will  bring  about  a  revolution,  but  veiy 
possibly  produce  a  civil  war.  But  how  is 
the  new  scheme  to  act.  Now,  according 
to  the  accredited  manifesto  of  the  new 
party — ["  No,  no !  "1 — 0,  political  ingrati- 
tude, thou  art  indeed  a  proverb !  I  would 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  defunct  Member 
for  Leicester.  [Mr.  Hume  made  a  remark 
to  the  effect  that  the  pamphlet  referr^  to 
had  been  printed  before  the  party  was 
formed.]  Oh!  then,  it  was  the  origin  of 
your  party!  Here  it  is — a  most  impor- 
tant document— drawn  up  by  Alexander 
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Mackajr,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law^.  Now,  let  us  see  how  Man- 
chester is  to  be  represented  under  the  new 
constitution.  Manchester  is  not  so  scur- 
vilj  treated  as  the  county  of  Buckingham. 
Under  the  new  constitution,  Manchester  is 
to  have  for  Members — how  many  think 
you?  Seven!  Only  think  of  seven  Mem- 
bers for  Manchester!  Why,  Sir,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  since  the  days  of 
our  dreary  opposition,  Manchester  has  vir- 
tually, as  far  as  debate  is  concerned,  only 
had  one  Member  in  this  House;  and,  Sir, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge it  has  been  found  quite  difficult 
enough  to  keep  him  in  order.  But,  Sir, 
if  we  are  to  have  seven  Members  for  Man- 
chester— if  there  are  to  be  seven  Richards 
in  the  field — ^if  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
we  are  to  reply  to  each  of  them,  night 
after  night,  and  one  after  another — I  at 
once,  anxious  as  I  am  to  assist,  and  co- 
operate with  my  friends,  I  must  plainly 
say  that  I  shall  retire  from  the  arena. 
The  energies  necessary  for  such  a  contest 
would  be  colossal — worthy  of  the  giants  of 
the  old  days  of  Parliamentary  strife — the 
Pitts  and  the  Foxes.  But  we  are  not  only 
to  have  seven  Members  for  Manchester, 
but  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  are  each  to 
have  the  same  number.  Conceive  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow  each  with  seven  Mem- 
bers, and  all,  of  course,  statistical  Mem- 
bers. Dublin  is  to  have  six  Members; 
and,  as  we  always  have  a  petition  against 
the  return  of  a  Member  for  Dublin,  and 
some  of  our  best  men — my  noble  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Stamford,  among  them — 
are  now  working  on  a  Dublin  Committee, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  six  Dublin  Com- 
mittees all  working  at  the  same  time. 
Then,  Birmingham  and  Leeds  are  to  have 
each  ^VQ  Members,  and  Bristol  and  Shef- 
field only  four.  London  is  to  be  repre- 
sented by  forty.  The  new  constitution 
distinctly  lays  it  down  that  London  is  en- 
titled to  as  many  Members  as  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  on  the  grounds 
of  population  and  wealth.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  the  new  scheme  is,  that  when 
we  have  got  the  men  together,  the  seven 
Members  for  Manchester,  the  seven  Mem- 
bers for  Glasgow,  the  forty  Members  for 
London,  and  their  comrades,  we  may  cer- 
tainly have  something  called  a  House  of 
Commons;  but  then,  unfortunately,  this 
House  of  Commons  will  probably  be  able 
neither  to  govern  the  country  nor  them- 
selves. It  is  easy  to  form  these  plans. 
You  may  go  the  fuU  tether  of  the  hon. 


Member  for  Oldham,  and  havo  univer- 
sal suffrage  at  once — for  that  is  the 
length  to  which  he  goes.  We  have  suffi- 
cient experience  to  know — recent  experi- 
ence— that  in  a  country,  however  civilised; 
however  powerful,  however  enlightened, 
you  may  elect  their  representatives  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  yet,  when  they  are 
elected,  the  country  may  laugh  in  thefar 
face.  That  will  happen  in  our  national 
assembly  which  has  happened  in  the  na- 
tional assembly  of  a  neighbouring  country. 
Sir,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  lay  down  prin- 
ciples, I  say  at  once  that  neither  in  this 
nor  in  any  other  ancient  European  country 
can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  government 
which  is  not  based  upon  traditionary  influ- 
ences and  large  properties,  round  which 
men  may  rally.  They  are  the  only  secu-, 
rity  for  liberty  and  property.  The  Man- 
chester school  are  always  attacking  tradi- 
tionary infiuences,  and  intimating  that  it 
is  their  wish  to  subdivide  large  properties. 
Foreseeing,  as  I  do,  what  the  results  will 
be,  and  convinced  that,  without  traditional 
influences  and  large  properties,  you  will 
find  it  impossible  to  govern  England,  I 
prefer  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy  to  the 
liberalism  they  promise,  and  find  some- 
thing better  than  the  rights  of  men  in  the 
rights  of  Englishmen. 

I  have  now  shown  the  House,  more  briefly 
than  I  could  have  wished,  the  fallacy  of 
the  pleas  on  which  the  measures  proposed 
to-night  are  brought  forward.  I  have  also 
offered  some  suggestions  to  the  House, 
though  necessarily  much  curtailed,  which 
may  perhaps  make  them  hesitate  before 
they  will  agree  that  the  measures  them- 
selves are  worthy  of  their  confidence  and 
support.  I  now  briefly,  because  the  hout 
is  very  late,  will  endeavour  to  show  what 
is  the  real  cause  of  these  measures  being 
brought  forward,  who  bring  them  forwaro, 
and  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  their 
adoption.  Nothwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  hon.  Members  for  Oldham  and  Mon- 
trose to  veneer  and  varnish  their  scheme, 
and  however  dexterously  they  may  have 
arranged  their  concessions,  this  is  a  middle- 
class  movement — ^it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  attempt  to  aggrandize  the 
power  of  that  body  of  persons  who  have 
frankly  told  us  that  this  is  a  middle-class 
Government,  and,  therefore,  that  they  will 
take  care  of  their  own  interests  and  their 
own  objects.  The  House  will  not  forget 
what  that  class  has  done  in  its  legislative 
enterprises.  I  do  not  use  the  term  "mid- 
dle class''  with  any  disrespect;  no  one 
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more   than    myself    estimates    wlint    the 
urbiin  populatiuii  lias  done  for  the  liberty 
>  Aiul  ('ivilisAti(»n  of  man  kind;    but  I  speak 
'  of  the  middle  cla»8  an  of  one  which  avow- 
;  cdlv  aims  at  prodominance;  and  therefore 
^  It  IH  oxpcdiont  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
fact  justifies  a  confidence  in  their  political 
capacity.     It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  that  the  middle  class  rose  into 
any  considerable  iniluenco,  chiefly  through 
Mr.  Pitt — that    Minister  whom   they  are 
always  abusing.      The  first  great  move- 
ment in  which  they  succeeded,    showing 


there  is  no  eyidence  of  anj  sympathy  with 
the  working  classes;  and  every  one  of  the 
measures  so  forced  upon  the  country  has, 
at  the  same  time,  proved  disastrous.  Their 
colonial  refonn  ruined  the  colonies  and  in- 
creased slavery.  Their  Parliamentary  re- 
form, according  to  their  own  account,  was 
a  delusion  which  has  filled  the  people  with 
disappointment  and  disg^t.  If  their 
commercial  reform  have  not  proved  minouB, 
then  the  picture  that  has  been  presented 
to  us  of  the  condition  of  England  every 
day  for  the  last  four  or  five  months  must 


their  power  over  the  ])eople  out  of  doors,  -  be  a  gross  misrepresentation.  In  this  state , 
independent  of  Parliament,  was  the  aboli-  {  of  aifairs,  as  a  remedy  for  half  a  century 
tion  of  the  slave  trade — a  noble  and  sub-  j  of  failure,  we  are  under  their  auspices  to 
lime  act — but  carried  with  an  entire  igno-  j  take  refuge  in  financial  reform,  which  I 
ranee  of  the  subject,  as  the  event  has  i  predict  will  prove. their  fourth  failure,  and 
proviHl.  How  far  it  has  aggravated  the  i  one  in  which  the  interests  of  the  working 
horrors  of  slavery,  1  stop  not  now  to  in-  classes  will  be  as  little  considered  and  ac- 
quirt\      1  make  only  one  observation  upon    complished. 

it  with  reference  to  the  present  subject  of  i      The  principle  of  their  financial  reform  is  J 
deltate.      The   middle  class  emancipated   to  throw  the  burthen  of  taxatioo  on  what  I 

is  called  realised  property,  which  they  pre-  I 
tend  is  of  a  more   aristocratic  character  i 


the  negroes;  but  they  never  proposed  a 
Ten  Hours  Bill.  So  much  fv^r  that  move. 
The  interests  of  the  workintj  elapses  of 
Kngland  were  not  much  considered  in  that 
arranirement.  Having  tried  their  hand  at 
colonial  reform,  bv  which,  without  dimin- 
i:^hing  the  horrors  of  slavery,  ihey  sueceoii- 
ed  in  ruiniUjT  our  colonies — they  next  tum- 
t\l  ihoir  hands  to  Parliamentary  refonn, 
and  carriotl  the  Reform  Inil.  But  observe, 
in  that  oivraiion  they  destn>yed.  under 
the  prvtenee  of  its  corrupt  exercise,  the 
old  industrial  franchise,  and  they  never 
const ruote\l  a  new  one.  So  much  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  their  second  p-eat 
lej;isla:ive  ontorj^r.se.  So  that,  whether 
we  Kvk  to  their  ev»loaiai  reform  or  their 
ParU; 


iiamentary  rv:o: 
lected  the  iv.dus:r:al 


m.  tiicy 
clashes. 


en:;rtMy  nej- 
Haviaj  till- 


ed ia  col.^r.::;!  a*  well  as  ia  Pjir-iameatary 
nffomi — ar.d  I  ae%xi  not  s'.-.ow  how  com- 


pletely they  bivo  fd:*ed  in  Parliamentary 
reform,  for  she  de?Ji;e  ot  this  n-^l::  is  tax" 
iwrtVei  ?cw:  o:  tba;  :a<*: — shev  r.e\:  trie^i 
tfomiuercviu  rvr.'rti:.  A::a  ;n:rv>d-Ci^i  :re<?  121- 
|vrt$   uui^T   ;I:e   s*xv::-us   came   of  rrtv 


than  other  property.  Upon  a  former  oc- 
casion  I  took  the  opportunity  of  showing 
the  fallacy  of  this  position.  I  reminded 
the  House,  that  if  the  rental  of  England 
were  equally  divided  among  its  proprie- 
tors, the  average  income  of  the  holders  of 
real  property  in  Great  Britain  Is  only  170/. 
a  year:  and  as  then?  are  many  possessing 
more,  so  there  must  be  many  who  have 
less.  Then,  with  respect  to  another  grea: 
branch  of  realised  property — fondednro- 
peny — I  also  reminded  the  Koos^  thas 
there  are  issued  as  many  as  fifty  thccsaad 
dividend  warrants  for  smns  less  tiaa  J*. 
With  regard  to  house  property.  I  pr»«ac;«? 
there  is  scan^ly  any  Gentleman  pnH«m 
who  vill  doubt  that  the  elem«iu  cc  liui 
speeie*  of  property  must  be  noc  le»  deoio- 
c ratio  than  tho^  of  landed  azid  funded  eft- 
ia:es.  Now.  suppose  a  CbaaciHlor  of  :c-» 
Eiohe^uer — and  it  wccld  t<e  a  greas  fea;: 
— could  transfer  10  per  ceas  of  oar  taxa- 
tion from  the  mclthuie  to  whafi  is  eallec 
realised    property — scppcse.  oa  th*  ciw 


t*ri*d  iz    :h:s  tV.^1 
.«i^  "^"Ov  ^ir^  111  ti^e.r 


(trade.      K,w  were  the   :n:t*r\.>:*   0:   the   hiiiured  niHlions  per  asasaa  ciiafi  rMlI«-i 
wvrklr;  v'lass^^^  *: 
moT>Ku^c::  :  M.^re 
cvZ>w'al  cr   :h'eLr  PaK 
Ou  the  c'ctrary.  »•::>   :b-:    izTir^*^:*   •:: 

ffispUc«d  IaXw  vC  ihtf  c\:;:v.:rT  »is  :f»?r- 
^  neither  v>:cs<\i:::a  z:r  v^:c:r«ir?a:::": 
Wl  was  ts^id  tis:  :t  21.1*5  s-jri't  :>r  :^  i":- 
torb<d  i:x  ti<  ruiss,  li  t.Tfir  tf-.'o.Tlil. 
hriiaaKcaarr.  aad  ccci=:er^ijl   r£>x-ct;is. 


t»rep^er:y  pred'jces^  be  e^uld  transKf  e^^fa 
L  >  per  ce^:.  wba:  reliec  wwui  iha*  aff:ri 
to  a  people  *BCeri=jc  tr»;^a  th*  waac  ^z 
work  az'i  wa^ces !  Hew  £ir  wacji  :i 
tend  :o  iz>:?«ase  tiiB  waa:  cc  witl  aai 
wi^;*  £  I  say  =-:ch:ir  «*  ^  ;^J»- 
::,••*  ::  the  arraai^aizaaw  :r  tibs  euii- 
ii:Ie  ^v::i"^Taace  oc  ntlLeT-Iaf  ^^^^  'Mm- 
n-fr^'LL  eapi^&Is  frca  aZ.  J!:>:£cs  rj  £te 
SiL».     I  £m  warraa^  31  saviox  ua: 
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their  financial  reform  will  end  in  tbe  same 
failure  that  has  attended  all  other  attempts 
at  reform. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  which  I 
must  advert  before  I  sit  down,  and  that  is 
the  source  from  which  this  movement 
springs.  The  noble  Lord  has  expressed 
his  belief  that  this  is  not  a  popular 
movement — that  it  has  not  a  great  array 
of  supporters  out  of  doors;  but  then  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose tells  us  to  look  at  the  petitions. 
But  he  assures  us,  at  the  same  time, 
that  thej  are  all  the  consequences  of  a 
declaration  made  bj  the  noble  Lord  that 
the  people  of  England  did  not  require 
this  reform.  Up  to  that  point  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  admits  that  the  people 
had  been  silent.  Surely,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  accustomed  to  wait 
to  express  their  opinion,  till  it  may  chance 
to  be  elicited  by  some  captious  expression 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  in  this  respect, 
proves  a  little  too  much.  It  would  have 
been  more  frank  and  instructive  if  he  had 
told  us  how  these  petitions  and  these 
movements  are  managed.  I  must  do  it 
for  him.  In  consequence  of  the  organisa- 
tion and  agitation  of  the  middle-class 
that  has  gone  on  of  late  years,  a  new 
profession  has  arisen  in  this  country. 
An  hon.  Gentleman  the  other  night  said 
that  diplomacy  was  going  out  of  fashion. 
Possibly  :  there  are  people  who  think 
lawyers  useless,  and  make  their  own  wills : 
there  are  others  who  think  doctors  good 
for  nothing,  and  take  quack  medicines; 
and  there  may  be  Ministers  of  State  who 
think  that  they  can  dispense  with  the 
services  of  ambassadors  and  envoys.  But 
those  who  are  interested  in  finding  em- 
ployment for  the  rising  generation  need 
not  be  alarmed — a  new  profession  has 
been  discovered  which  will  supply  the 
place  of  the  obsolete  ones.  It  is  a  pro- 
fession which  requires  many  votaries — 
chairmen,  deputy-chairmen ;  secretaries, 
committee-men,  missionaries,  pamphleteer- 
crs,  lecturers,  hired  orators — 
*'  Rhetor,  grammatious,  geomotres,  pictor,  aliptes, 
Augur,  schenobates,  medicus,  magus." 

The  business  of  this  profession  is  to 
discover  or  invent  great  questions.  When 
a  great  question  is  settled,  it  is  the  ruin 
of  the  profession.  There  is  no  need  for 
a  chairman,  for  there  is  no  chair  to  fill 
— no  want  of  a  deputy-chairman  to  re- 
present his  hon.  Friend  —  there  are  no 
committees  to  be  attended — no  pamphlets 
VOL.XCIX.    {22} 


to  be  written — the  lecturer  is  idle,  and  the 
orator  is  dumb.  The  rule,  however,  is, 
when  a  great  question  has  been  settled, 
immediately  to  look  out  for  a  new  one; 
yet  to  find  a  new  great  question  is  often 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world. 
The  profession  like  a  new  great  question 
to  loom  in  the  distance  before  the  old 
one  is  quite  safe  in  port.  Unfortunately 
for  the  profession,  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  at  one  stroke  suddenly 
curtailed  their  last  labours.  After  the 
great  question  of  free  imports,  which 
they  call  free  trade,  was  carried,  the 
profession  were  at  fault :  they  were 
flushed  with  triumph,  but  hungry  for  new 
prey.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding,  like  a  wise  man,  left  them  in 
the  lurch  and  went  abroad.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  he  returned  a  little  too 
soon.  However,  he  brought  back  a  great 
question  with  him :  and  the  profession 
were  beginning  to  work  perpetual  peace 
when  unfortunately  occurred  a  state  of 
general  war.  It  was  a  terrible  mistake : 
however,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  is  a  man  of  real  talents,  and  he 
will  get  over  it — in  time.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  proceed  with  the  perpetual  peace 
plan  after  the  unhappy  affair  at  Paris — 
so  it  was  shelved;  and  then  this  fortunate 
pamphlet  happened  to  turn  up.  Electoral 
districts  was  a  new  cry,  and  served  to 
flavour  the  somewhat  stale  pretexts  of 
triennial  Parliaments  and  vote  by  ballot. 
People  who  live  in  the  country  know 
little  of  what  is  going  on  except  from 
the  newspapers;  and,  seeing  accounts  of 
the  public  meetings  that  have  been  going 
forward,  they  have  naturally  thought 
there  must  be  something  rotten  in  the 
State;  but  I  can  assure  them  the  matter 
is  managed  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
finesse  —  like  delicate  artists  they  feel 
their  way.  Popular  enthusiasm  requires 
some  cultivation.  I  will  show  you,  on 
the  authority  of  the  journal  that  is  the 
avowed  organ  of  the  "New  Movement," 
how  dexterously  and  with  how  much 
prudence  a  national  demonstration  is  cock- 
ered up  : — 

**  Reform  Movement. 

"  The  New  League  Movement  in  Manchester. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  Rooms  in  Manchester  have  been  occu- 
pied, since  the  dissolution  of  that  body,  as  the 
place  of  occasional  meeting  for  most  of  tbe 
gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  great  Anti- 
Com-Law  struggle." 

Why,  did  we  not  always  hear  that  the  great 
21 
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Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  that  single  object  ?  But  it  seems 
that  after  their  success  they  have  been  meet- 
ing there  ever  since— not  knowing  what  to  do). 

"  Newall's  buildings — tho  loeiis  in  quo — have 
already  become  memorable,  and  their  site  will, 
in  future  days,  be  traced  with  scrupulous  fidelity 
by  the  local  historians.  Their  celebrity  promises 
to  be  heightened  by  fresh  movements  for  popu- 
lar fVeedom  by  the  men  who  contended  for  and 
gained  commercial  liberty.  A  gathering  of  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  old  batch  of  free-traders 
took  place  there,  as  we  have  already  stated,  on 
Thursday  evening ;  and  amongst  those  who  took 
HMirt  in  tho  proceedings  were  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
[Bright,  Mr.  Kershaw,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith. 
iMr.  George  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  AnCi- 
I  Corn- Law  League,  presided  on  the  occasion. 
The  meeting  was  private,  and  the  proceedings, 
of  course,  preliminary  ;  but  strong  opinions  were 
expressed  in  favour  of  household  suilrage,  vote 
by  ballot,  triennial  Parliaments,  and  equal  elec- 
toral districts.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  a 
circular,  signed  by  the  chairman,  should  be  for- 
warded to  all  the  supporters  of  the  free-trade 
movement,  and  that  when  public  opinion  should 
have  been  obtained  on  the  points  under  discus- 
sion, a  more  decided  measure  be  taken  for  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  at  largo." 

The  circular  adopted  on  this  occasion  was 
as  follows : — 

*'  Ncwall's-buildings,  Manchester,  April  27. 
"Dear   Sir — A    number   of    gentlemen    have 
met   here    here   to-day   to   consider  what   steps 
should  bu  taken  to  promote  a  cordial   union   of 
all  classes  of  reformers  in  favour  of  an  improve- 
ment in  our  system  of  Parliamentary  represen- 
tation.    They  feel  that   the   increasing  expendi- 
.'  ture  and  increasing  taxation    are    causes  of  the 
:  deepest  anxiety,  and   they  doubt  tho   possibility 
1  of  any  permanent  remedy   being  applied  whilst 
!  the  taxpayers   are    for   the   most  part  excluded 
'  from  direct  influence  in  Parliament. 

"  I  have  been  requested  to  address  this  circu- 
lar to  you,  to  ascertain  how  far  you  think  the  ex- 
tension of  tho  franchise  to  all  householders — with 
the  protection  of  the  ballot — tho  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  electoral  power  by  means  of  elec- 
toral districts — and  the  shortening  of  the  duration 
of  Parliaments  to  a  period  not  exceeding  throe 
years — would  afford  a  system  of  representation 
such  as  tlic  middle  classes,  now  partially  enfran- 
chised, would  generally  acquiesce  in,  and  which 
the  unenfranchised  classes  would  accept  as  a  sub- 
stantial admission  to  their  legitimate  place  in  the 
constitution. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  also  to  know  whether  you 
think  that  at  the  present  time  a  movement  is  de- 
sirable in  favour  of  the  changes  I  have  indicated, 
and  if  you  arc  disposed  to  co-operate  with  an  as- 
sociation founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
them.  I  shall  be  glad  also  to  know  what — so  far 
as  you  have  ascertained — is  the  prevailing  feeling 
of  the  inhabitants  of  your  town  or  district  on  the 
subject  to  which  I  have  referred. 

*•  The  replies  to  this  circular  will  not  be  pub- 
lished, and  I  will  thank  you  to  favour  me  with  an 
answer  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

This  circular  bears  the  signature  of  a  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  will  not  call  distinguished, 


he  I 
of/ 
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for  that  would  be  prostitutbg  an  epithet — 
and  whom  I  will  not  call  notorious,  for  that 
might  be  offensive — and  whom  therefore 
I  will  describe  as  the  well-known  Mr. 
George  Wilson.  The  newspaper  goes  on 
to  say — 

"  A  very  few  weeks  will  now  determine  whe- 
ther the  country  is  to  have  a  new  league,  more 
formidable  than  the  former  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  gather  within  its  fold  many  sects  and  parties 
who  stood  aloof  from  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League 
in  the  early  stage  of  its  operations." 

Now,  I  have  shown  the  House,  without 
exaggeration,  quoting  merely  their  own 
documents,  the  manner  in  which  this  thing 
is  brought  about.  It  is  factitious — it  is 
not  popular.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood 
— let  it  not  bo  said  that  I  am  opposed  to 
popular  feeling  when  I  say  this.  No  :  it  is  i 
the  same  movement  that  has  given  you  I 
colonial.  Parliamentary,  and  commercial/ 
reform,  and  now  proposes  to  give  you  finan-l 
cial  reform.  It  is  the  same  movement 
that  has  always  resulted,  by  their  own 
confession,  in  disaster  and  disappointment. 
But  the  remarkable  circumstance  is  thii 
that  the  present  movement  has  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  originated  in  any  class 
the  people.  Even  ^  the  people  be  misled, 
it  is  possible  that  there  might  be  a  popular 
movement  and  yet  erroneous;  but  this  is 
erroneous  and  not  popular.  But  the  moral 
I  draw  from  all  this — ^from  observing  this 
system  of  organised  agitation — this  play- 
ing and  paltering  with  popular  passions  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  one  too  ambitious 
class — the  moral  I  draw  is  this — why  are 
the  people  of  England  forced  to  find  leaders 
among  these  persons  ?  The  proper  leaders 
of  the  people  are  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land. If  they  are  not  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  bej 
gentlemen .  Yes — ^it  is  because  the  gentle- 
men of  England  have  been  negligent  of 
their  duties,  and  unmindful  of  their  station, 
that  the  system  of  professional  agitation,  so 
ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
has  arisen  in  England. 

It  was  not  always  so.  My  bon.  Friends 
around  me  call  themselves  the  country 
42arty.  Why,  that  was  the  name  once  in 
England  of  a  party  who  were  the  foremost} 
to  vindicate  popular  rights — ^who  were  thej 
natural  leaders  of  the  people,  and  the  cham-| 
pions  of  everything  nationfll  and  popular;* 
and  you  must  blame  yourselves  alone  if  yon 
have  allowed  the  power  that  has  been  en- 
trusted to  you  by  the  constitution  to  slip 
from  your  hands,  to  be  exercised  for  other 
interests  than  the  general  good  of  your 
country.     When  Sir  William  Wyndham 
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was  the  leader  of  tlie  country  party,  do  you 
think  he  would  have  allowed  any  chairman 
or  deputy-chairman,  any  lecturer  or  pam- 
phleteer, to  deprive  him  of  his  hold  on  the 
heart  of  the  people  of  this  country  ?  No, 
never !  Do  you  think  that  when  the  ques- 
tion of  suffrage  was  hrought  hefbre  the 
j  House,  he  would  have  allowed  any  class 
I  who  had  holdly  avowed  their  determination 
\to  ohtain  predominance,  to  take  up  and  set- 
lie  that  question?  Read  what  Sir  J. 
Hynde  Cbtton,  in  the  days  of  Walpole, 
said  on  the  question  of  the  suffrage  ?  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  Gentlemen  in  the 
country :  he  did  not  run  away  every  night 
from  the  House  and  pair  till  half-past 
eleven,  and  let  the  country  go  to  the  dogs. 
If  it  be  true  that  we  are  on  thfii  ere  of 
troublous  times — if  it  indeed  be  necessary 
tEa{  chanffes  should  take  place  in  this 
country — ^let  them  be  effected  by  those  who 
oiight  to  be  the  leaders  in  all  political  and 
SQpial  changes.  Then  we  shall  not  find 
I  changes  carried  into  effect  for  the  unblush- 
;  ing  purpose  of  securing  a  middle-class  60- 
yemment,  but  an  English  and  a  national 
\  Government,  the  pride  of  the  people,  and 
\in  which  confidence  can  be  placed.  Then, 
if  you  are  called  on  to  make  changes,  it 
will  be  in  your  power  to  make  them  within 
the  scope  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
English  constitution ;  because,  notwith- 
Btandmg  the  sneers  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  Friend  to-night,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  1  wish  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion; and  1  do  not  mean,  by  the  term  con- 
stitution, merely  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  still  less  a  particular  party  in  the 
House,  which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
.site  seem  always  to  consider  the  English 
.^constitution.  But  1  would  effect  these 
iphanges,  if  necessary,  according  to  the 
I  spirit  of  the  constitution :  it  is  a  capacious 
spirit — it  wUl  allow  you  to  do  all  that  is 
required,  and  yet  maintain  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  And  indeed.  Sir,  I  would 
maintain  that  constitution,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  has  secured  to  us  the  benignant 
sway  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  mitigated  in 
its  operation  by  the  co-ordinate  authority 
of  popular  estates — not  merely  because  it 
has  planted  English  liberty  broadly  and 
deeply  in  the  land,  and  not  made  it  a  thing 
dependent  on  the  breath  of  an  individual, 
or  the  caprice  or  passion  of  some  great  city 
— not  merely  because  it  has  secured  to  us 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  safety  of 
person,  respect  for  property  (though  these 
are  all  considerations  doubtless  of  vast  im- 
port)— but  I  would  maintain  that  consti- 


tution because  I  firmly  believe  that,  of  all 
existing  polities,  it  is  that  system  which 
most  tends  to  secure  the  happiness  and 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  counted  out  at  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  21,  1848. 

lfufOTn.J  PBTiTioift  pMSBifTso.  By  Mr.  Henrv 
Berkeley,  Mr.  MUner,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  ftom 
an  Immense  Nimibcr  of  Places,  in  fkvour  of  an  Extension 
of  the  Elective  Franchise.— By  Mr.  Tatton  Egertoo. 
from  Membera  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Caogng^ 
tions,  at  Great  Warford,  in  the  Parish  of  Alderly  (Chcs- 
tor),  for  Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By  Mr. 
Gladstone,  flrom  Sir  James  Thomas  Clarldge,  Knt.,  of 
91,  Albert  Street,  Regenfk  Park,  praying  the  House  to 
take  his  Claims  into  Consideration.— By  Mr.  Moody. 
from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Tauntoo  Union,  for 
an  Alteratioo  of  Uie  Law  respecting  Mendicants.— By 
Mr.  CacdweU,  Itom  James  Alkin,  Merchant,  of  Unt- 
pool,  against  a  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 

BOROUGH  OF  CHELTENHAM. 
Mr.  STAFFORD  rose  to  move— 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  New  Writ 
for  the  electing  of  a  Burgess  to  serre  in  this  Pre- 
sent Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Cheltenham, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  Baronet, 
whose  Election  has  heen  determined  to  he  void." 

He  had  to  express  his  regret  that  the  ma^ 
joritj  of  the  Honse  differed  from  the  opin- 
ions he  strongly  entertained  with  reference 
to  the  issue  of  writs  for  the  boroughs  at 
present  unrepresented.  He  found,  bj  the 
latest  population  returns,  that  the  total 
population  of  the  boroughs  from  which 
they  withheld  writs  was  147,103,  and  the 
number  of  registered  electors  10,122;  and 
having  done  this  injustice  to  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  country  and  to  their  fellow- 
subjects,  were  they,  without  repairing  it, 
about  to  decide  on  a  Question  of  so  much 
magnitude  as  that  which  related  to  the 
colonies  ?  It  was  a  remarkable  thing  that, 
while  it  required  the  consent  of  that  House, 
of  the  other  House,  and  of  Her  Majesty, 
to  disfranchise  a  single  borough,  the  refu- 
sal of  writs  enabled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  disfranchise  the  constituencies  of 
the  kingdom.  Prerious  to  this  Session,  it 
it  was  a  matter  of  privilege,  within  the 
power  of  any  Member,  to  move  for  a  writ 
without  any  pi'evious  notice;  but  in  the 
present  Session,  a  resolution  was  passed 
that,  in  certain  cases,  one  day's  notice  of 
the  intention  to  move  for  a  writ  should  be 
given.  lie  did  not  complain  of  the  ar- 
rangement that  had  been  made,  but  ob- 
jected that,  in  addition  to  that,  any  hon. 
212 
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AAii,  W'4!;miT.:r  tl>im  ^>  W  aaiiw  Lis  ow-a 

f/#r  th«  Ki/i-tiaj^  of  ui/^-^c  wnw,  aiyi  exprau 
SMirpriA*  th-U  *ftr  o*h^r  h/>n.  Member  thoold 
m<erf«r«  betv#^i»  him  and  that  eliutcr  of 
wriu.  It  WM  p^«etlr  4>tniMn  that  if 
^rv^h  a  prfre^dent  were  €ACahrlb&««],  anr 
M«nb^ — a  creature  r/  the  GoTerntncnt, 
w  \0h\(ifi'^u%  to  thft  OpprjfttifiO — haTins^  a 
partunslar  obje^  to  tob'MTTe,  had  nothini^ 
to  do  hot  to  take  eertala  vriu  ooder  hu 
p^rA^et'ton,  He  called  attention  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Cheltenham 
eieetion,  and  tohmitted  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  eonceire  anr  election  made  roid 
for  kVifi^ttr  reskMrnn  than  were  given  in  that 
rqKitt,  The  report  wax  made  on  the  28th 
Of  Maj;  Cheltenham  had  therefore  for  three 
week  A  been  without  a  Member;  and  he 
pot  it  to  the  Hooiie  whether  such  a  large 
and  important  place  ou^ht  to  be  for  anj 
]onf^f:r  time  df^frirtsil  of  liB  rcprc3>entation  ? 
The  Hoane  mu;it  fiee  that,  however  reason- 
able or  jnnt  it  might  be  to  postpone  the 
iji»uin;(  of  those  writs  in  April,  at  the  latter 
end  of  June  it  was  unjust  and  unreason- 
able. He  felt  so  strongly  the  importance 
of  this  HubjfMTt,  and  the  injustice  they  were 
permitting,  as  also  the  exceeding  inconye- 
nience  and  danger  of  bringing  into  the 
House  those  questions  concerning  elections 
which,  in  the  case  of  election  petitions, 
they  were  so  anxious  to  keep  out  of  the 
House,  that  no  remonstrance  should  pre- 
vent him  from  bringing  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MOWATT  hoped  that  before  they 
came  to  a  decision  on  the  question,  they 
would  have  some  explicit  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  He  had 
hith(!rto  invariably  voted  in  opposition  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  on 
the  other  side,  thinking  there  should  be  an 
investigation  into  the  cases  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House;  but  at  the 
sanjo  time,  he  felt  they  were  every  day 
getting  into  a  more  and  more  perplexed 
position.  He  hoped  before  the  House  went 
to  a  division,  they  would  have  some  expla- 
nation from  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  ho  did  not,  he  should  vote  for 
tlio  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gontlcmau. 

Sill  GKOllGE  GREY  had  been  asked 
as  to  tlio  course  which  Government  Intcnd- 
c*d  to  take  on  this  subject.  Ho  could  give 
no  answer  to  the  question.  He  believed  it 
was  the  duty  of  each  individual  Member, 
upon  a  quostion  of  this  kind,  to  follow  his 
own  course;  and  certainly,  as  a  Member  of 


th«  GovenmKnt.  he  had  iaae  lo  witk  re- 
fer«Q««  to  matting  of  thu  knuL  TW 
qoindoa  bef'jre  the  Hoose  was  whetiicr 
they  «ii4o!d  isaae  a  new  writ  for  tiie  b^ 
rooeh  of  Chehenhan.  He  beggvd  the 
Hcfise  to  recoOeet  that  tkia  caie  stood  oa 
di^erent  grocnds  than  thai  of  Leaceater 
and  other  boro^hs,  with  reject  to  wiiich 
the  Coounittee  had  takem  special  repot  ta. 
He  was  not  aware  before  he  came  dovn  to 
the  Hocse  this  Mocioa  was  to  be  brouglil 
forward  uxiaj;  hot  be  bad  since  refeiieJ 
to  thtf;  proeeedbigs  of  the  Coounitlee  oq  the 
Cheltenham  Section.  The  Committee  re- 
ported in  the  general  and  osoal  terms, 
that  Sir  WiOooghbj  Jones  was  noi  dulj 
elected  to  serre  in  the  present  Parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Cheltenham — that  it  wma 
a  Toid  election — and  that  Sir  Willooglibj 
Jones  had  by  his  agents  l*een  gniltj  dF 
bribery.  The  report  then  istated  that 
three  cases  of  payments  of  soma  of  monej 
had  been  proved  for  alleged  senriees.  biit 
which  services  never  bad  been  perfofmed; 
and  the  report  concluded  by  stating  it  did 
not  appear  Sir  Willooghby  Jones  was  cog- 
nisant of  this  bribery,  or  that  it  had  taken 
place  with  his  consent.  It  appeared,  then, 
that  there  was  no  special  report  with  re- 
gard to  Cheltenham;  but  with  regard  both 
to  Derby  and  Leicester,  the  reports  were 
special.  With  respect  to  the  Derby  writ, 
although  the  Committee  had  reported  that 
bribery  had  taken  place,  he  had  Totod  fm* 
the  first  Motion  for  its  being  issued.  He 
did  BO,  because  he  thought  it  was  an  ob- 
jectionable proceeding  to  (nnit  issuing  a 
writ,  until  some  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
cure a  legislative  measure  for  instituting 
inquiry  into  the  practices  at  elections  at 
that  place.  The  House  had  decided  against 
the  view  he  had  taken  of  the  question,  and 
had  determined  that  the  writ  should  not 
he  issued  then.  After  this  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  right  for  him  or  any 
other  Member  to  set  himself  up  against 
the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  decided  as  it  was  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. Since  the  House  decided  upon 
that  question,  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Flintshire  had  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  instituting  local  inquiries 
into  the  practices  at  elections  at  that  and 
other  places.  His  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  said  he  was  wil- 
ling to  give  every  facility  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Flintshire  to  proceed  with  his 
Bill,  and  for  that  purpose  had  given  up  to 
him  two  nights  set  apart  for  Government 
business.     Tho  manner,  however,  in  which 
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this  measure  had  been  met  on  the  other 
side,  was  such  as  to  hold  out  little  or  no 
encouragement  to  adopt  such  a  proceeding 
for  the  future.  Still  every  assistance 
should  be  given  consistently  with  the  pro- 
gress of  important  public  business.  With 
respect  to  this  case  he  repeated  he  saw  no 
ground  for  opposing  the  immediate  issue  of 
the  writ,  as  no  special  report  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  alleging  the  ex- 
istence of  general  bribery. 

Sib  JOHN  HANMER  was  sorry  to 
hear  some  of  the  expressions  which  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  as  he 
(Sir  J .  Hanmer)  thought  that  the  suspen- 
cion  of  these  writs  was  a  sort  of  recogni- 
sance entered  into  by  that  House,  that 
they  would  proceed  with  the  inquiries  as 
proposed  by  his  Bill.  [Sir  G.  Grey: 
Cheltenham  was  not  named  in  the  Bill.] 
The  reason  of  that  was,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  tho  Cheltenham  election  had  report- 
ed since  the  Bill  had  been  brought  for- 
ward; but  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
had  given  notice  of  a  Motion  to  include 
Cheltenham  in  the  Bill.  He  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  House  should  adopt  as  an  in- 
variable rule,  that  whenever  a  place  was 
reported  upon  for  corrupt  practices,  a  local 
inquiry  should  be  instituted.  He  thought 
this  should  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  report,  and  there  should  in  all  in- 
stances be  an  investigation  into  tho  elec- 
toral condition  of  the  place  reported  upon. 
He  was  alive  to  the  evils  which  must  arise 
from  the  suspension  of  writs  without  the 
fullest  consideration.  Nothing  could  be 
moro  unconstitutional;  but  in  certain  cases, 
like  those  which  had  recently  occurred,  he 
conceived  the  House  was  bound  to  suspend 
them.  This  proceeding  was  by  no  means 
unusual,  and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  mentioned  several 
instances  of  the  kind  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third;  but  he  (Sir  J. 
Hanmer)  could  mention  a  case  which  oc- 
curred in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First, 
when  Parliament  was  laying  *'  tho  founda- 
tion of  our  constitutional  liberties."  The 
circumstances  were  simply  these : — A  con- 
test arose,  in  1628,  as  to  whether  the  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  or  tho  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  issue 
writs  in  cases  of  vacancies  in  seats  during 
the  Parliamentary  recess.  Such  a  case 
then  occurred,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  issued 
a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  Member 
for  Hertford;  biit  the  House,  on  its  meet- 
ing, took  up  the  question,  and  declared 
that  the  election  was  void^  and  suspended 


the  issuing  of  the  writ  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, because  they  thought  that  a  great 
constitutional  question  was  at  issue.  He 
thought  this  matter  should  not  remain  in 
its  present  condition,  but  that  some  general 
practice  should  be  adopted  by  which  local 
inquiry  would  be  instituted  in  every  case 
in  which  the  Election  Committee  alleged 
corruption  had  prevailed. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  59;  Noes 
47 :  Majority  12. 
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the  Ayes. 

Adderley,  C.  B. 

Maher,  N.  V. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 

Maitland,  T. 

Berkeley,  hon.  Capt 

Melgund,  Visct. 

Bowles,  Adm. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of 

Boyd.  J. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 

Boyle,  hon.  Col. 

O'Connell,  M.  J. 

Carew,  W.  H.  P. 

Pakington,  Sir  J. 

Christy,  S. 

Palmer,  R. 

Olivo,  H.  B. 

Patten,  J.  W. 

Crawford.  W.  S. 

Pusey,  P. 

Cubitt,  W. 

Rico,  E.  R. 

Dalrymple,  Capt. 

Sandars,  G. 

Deedes,  W. 

Scrope,  G.  P. 

Denison.  J.  £. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 

Drummond.  H. 

Sidney,  Aid. 

Du  Pre,  C.  G. 

Slaney,  R.  A. 

ElUot.  hon.  J.  £. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 

FitzPatrick,rt.hn.J.W. 

Smollett,  A. 

Fuller,  A.  E. 

Somcrville,  rt.  hn.SirW. 

Galway,  Visct. 

Stanley,  E. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

SUnsfield,  W.  R.  C. 

Hamilton,  G.  A. 

Talfourd,  Serj. 

Hamilton,  J.  II. 

Towneley,  C. 

Hayes,  Sir  E. 

TroUope,  Sir  J. 

Henley,  J.  W. 

Vemey.  Sir  H. 

Herbert,  H.  A. 

Vesey,  hon.  T. 

Hobhouse,  T.  B. 

Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

Humphery,  Aid. 

Wilson,  M. 

Jones,  Capt. 

TSLLEBS. 

Lewis,  G.  C. 

Stafford,  A. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Goring,  C. 

ZM«o/«Atf  Noes. 

Bruce,  Lord  E. 

Kershaw,  J. 

Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 

King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 

Clifford,  II.  M. 

Maonaghten,  Sir  E. 

Currie.  H. 

Marshall,  W. 

Divett,  E. 

Milner,  W.  M.  E. 

Duncan.  G. 

Mowatt,  F. 

Duncombe,  hon.  0. 

MuUings,  J.  R. 

Duncuft.  J. 

Norroys,  Sir  D.  J. 

East,  Sir  J.  B. 

PechcU.  Capt. 

Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 

Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 

Evans,  W. 

Perfect,  R. 

Fagan,  J. 

Pigott.  F. 

Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 

Pi  kington,  J. 

Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 

Pugh.  D. 

Greenall,  G. 

Ricardo,  0. 

Hall,  Sir  B. 

Robarte8,T.  J.A. 

Hamilton,  Lord  C. 

Smith,  J.  B. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J. 

StricUand,  SirG. 

Hastie,  A. 

Stuart,  Lord  D. 

Headlam,  T.  E. 

Thicknesse,  R.  A. 

Hood,  Sir  A. 

Thompson,  Col. 

Jackson,  W. 

Wawn,  J.  T. 
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TENANTS-AT-WILL  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  day  for  poing  into 
Committee  on  the  Tenants-at-Will  (Ire- 
land) BiU, 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  was  aware 
that  there  was  another  Bill  hefore  the 
House,  which,  as  far  as  the  name  went,  was 
nearly  the  same  as  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration; hut  the  object  of  the  two  Bills 
was  entirely  dissimilar.  The  Bill  to  which 
he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  entirely  confined  to  cases  of 
tenants-at-will  who  had  already  expended 
money.  The  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, on  the  other  hand,  was  entirely 
prospective,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  object  of  the  present  Bill.  He 
therefore,  thought  he  could  not  do  justice 
to  the  question,  nor  to  the  Irish  people,  if 
he  abstained  at  the  present  moment  from 
going  into  the  discussion.  He  had  some 
amendments  to  move  in  Committee;  but 
he  should  not  mention  them  now,  because 
the  present  discussion  would  be  upon  the 
principle,  and  not  the  details,  of  tlie  Bill. 
He  was  not  surprised  that  Irish  Gentle- 
men, looking  at  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  in  the  various  reports, 
should  be  in  perfect  despair  when  they  at- 
tempted to  effect  any  real  benefit  for  the 
people  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  it 
might  be  some  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment for  them  to  remember  that,  although 
the  proportions  of  good  and  evil  were  in- 
deed different,  nothing  essential  had  taken 
place  in  Ireland  which  had  not  within  his 
memory  taken  place  in  this  country,  and 
which  by  the  exertions  of  those  who  had 
acted  on  sound  principles  had  not  been  in 
a  great  measure  remedied.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  English  Gentlemen  should  under- 
stand that  the  words  **  landlord  and  tenant 
and  labourer,''  did  not  in  Ireland  mean  the 
same  thing  as  here.  [A  laugh.]  Gentlemen 
smiled,  but  he  had  proofs  before  him  of 
everything  he  asserted,  and  he  found  it 
stated  in  a  report  delivered  only  that  morn- 
ing that  in  Ireland  the  terms  **  farmer  and 
labourer"  were  synonymous.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  labourer  in  Ireland  did  not 
live  upon  wages;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  live  at 
all,  to  give  promises — no  matter  for  what 

mount  —  to   obtain   possession   of  land, 
ether  he  meant  to  pay  the  money  or 


not.  The  land  was  the  thing  on  whieh  the 
people  lived;  and  how  came  that  to  pass  f 
It  came  to  pass  because  the  coimtrj  was 
deluged  with  more  people  than  there  was 
capital  to  employ  them.  The  English  Par- 
liament had  been  the  means  of  calling  this 
mass  of  pauperism  into  ezistenee.  When 
the  Legislature  began  to  do  justice  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  they  enacted 
measures  which  he  could  not  better  charac- 
terise than  in  the  words  used  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Foster  the  last  time  he  spoke  in 
that  House,  when  he  said  that  they  were 
"  measures  which  provided  for  the  ezolo^ 
sion  of  the  aristocracy,  the  power  of  the 
mob,  the  ascendancy  of  the  priests,  and 
content  to  none."  The  landlords  haTing 
no  longer  any  more  necessity  to  use  the 
40«.  freeholders  had  discarded  them  from 
their  lands,  and  pulled  down  the  houses. 
The  priests,  by  the  present  system  of  the 
Church,  were  compelled  to  live  uJ)on  the 
marriage  and  other  fees  they  received  frdm 
the  people,  which  was  contrary  to  ecele- 
siastical  law.  They  had  no  right  to  one 
of  these  fees;  and  if  the  Irish  landed  Qen- 
tlemen,  and  particularly  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  did  their  duty,  they  would  ex- 
plain the  law  to  the  people,  and  let  them 
see  how  the  priests  imposed  upon  them. 
He  repeated,  that  the  Legislature,  by  their 
conduct  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  had 
driven  the  priest  to  be  supported  solely  hj 
these  unlawful  means;  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  oppression  which  they  were 
feeling  was  infinitely  extended.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  existing  distress  a  vast  num- 
ber of  their  flocks  had  been  brought  into 
the  union,  where  they  were  fed,  but  not 
paid.  They  received  no  money,  and  there- 
fore could  give  none  to  the  priest;  ecmse- 
quently  he  was  deprived  of  his  usual  means 
of  subsistence.  There  was  a  class  veiy 
little  better  than  those,  and  who  were  in  as 
great  distress.  From  those  he  could  not 
receive  anything,  and  he  was  therefore 
driven  to  what  he  called  the  rich  of  his 
flock,  though  they  were  nothing  but  little 
shopkeepers,  upon  whom  fell  not  only  the 
enormous  burden  of  the  rates,  but .  also 
the  support  of  their  ministers^  There 
was  another  very  remarkable  thiii|f  #ith 
respect  to  Ireland,  which  was  the  immense 
number  of  beggars,  who  lived  not  upon 
the  rich  but  upon  the  poor.  It  was  a  cir- 
cumstance peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  in- 
creased the  distress  very  much.  As  to  any 
claims  of  the  priests  to  the  superior  cbarve 
of  their  flocks,  they  were  not  well  founded; 
and  he  wcfuM  mention  one  strikinff  MM, 
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In  Mayo  there  were  143  places  of  burial, 
of  which  only  18  were  enclosed,  29  were 
entirely  open,  and  the  other  96  were  partly 
so.  The  flocks  were  in  fact  neglected  by 
the  priests,  save  in  those  cases  where  they 
could  deriTO  profit  from  attending  to  them. 
The  enormous  demand  for  land  had  not 
only  enhanced  it  beyond  its  true  value,  but 
had  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  know 
what  the  value  was.  If  it  were  like  any- 
thing elsewhere,  what  it  would  fetch  in 
the  market,  these  people  would  give  any- 
thing for  it,  and  that  was  what  was  called 
tenant-right.  With  respect  to  the  tenants- 
at-will,  he  admitted  that  there  never  was, 
properly  speaking,  the  feudal  system  estab- 
lished in  Ireland.  But  he  contended  that  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  there  had  been 
cottagers  from  time  immemorial  fixed  upon 
the  land,  who  held,  by  the  continuance  of 
occupation,  their  titles  to  their  estates,  as 
w^ll  as  those  who  owned  the  castles;  and 
it  was  a  monstrous  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
property  to  hold  that  a  man  had  the  same 
power  over  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  unenclosed  moors  as  any  Gentle- 
man in  that  House  had  over  his  own  kitchen 
garden.  But  those  freeholders  had  been 
removed  from  the  land  by  what  was  called 
the  clearance  system,  without  anything 
being  given  for  their  freeholds.  Persons 
had  been  dispossessed  who  had  claims  on 
the  land,  though  their  titles  could  not  be 
proved  by  a  parchment  deed.  Even  an 
Irish  Chancellor  had  said  that  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  was  such, 
that  a  landlord  of  straw  could  grind  a 
tenant  of  iron  to  powder;  and  whilst  every 
law  enacted  for  this  country  had  been  to 
shield  the  tenant  from  the  oppression  of  the 
landlord,  in  Ireland  they  had  been  made 
the  instruments  of  strengthening  the  land- 
lord against  the  tenant.  It  was  useless  to 
suppose  they  could  alter  such  a  state  of 
things  without  very  strong  measures.  In 
the  report  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  it  was 
stated  that,  unlike  England  and  Scotland, 
where  the  landlords  built  houses  for  their 
tenants,  in  Ireland  the  tenant  built  his 
house  for  himself.  Now,  the  measure  which 
he  (Mr.  Drummond)  proposed  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  report,  and  it  provided 
that  every  person  who  should  be  ejected 
should  receive  from  his  landlord  the  value 
of  the  house  he  had  built.  It  was,  he  was 
aware,  but  a  very  slight  measure,  and  he 
also  admitted  that  but  little  could  be  done 
by  legislative  interference  in  proportion 
with  that  which  might  be  done  by  the  gen- 
tlemen connected  mUh  IrelMid.  Very  strong 


charges  had  been  made  against  Irish  land- 
lords; but  he  believed  them  to  bo  Inon- 
strously  unjust  if  to  the  definition  of  a 
landlord  in  Ireland  they  gave  the  same 
meaning  as  in  this  country.  For  instance, 
he  saw  that  Dr.  Higgins  said  that  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  were,  almost  without 
exception,  an  utter  disgrace  to  humanity. 
That  was  not  the  declaration  of  a  Saxon 
Parliament,  but  of  a  genuine  Milesian, 
W.  0.  Higgins.  He  knew  that  a  great 
amendment  had  taken  place  with  respect  to 
the  residence  of  Irish  proprietors  of  late 
vears;  but  still  great  abuses  existed;  and 
he  would  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Sligo,  who,  in  a  letter  which  had  been 
published,  stated  that  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  to  which  he  referred,  many  per- 
sons had  subscribed  to  dispensaries  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  obtaining  the  county  salary 
for  the  physician,  and  that  they  then  in- 
sisted on  the  physician  who  was  appointed 
refunding  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions, 
or  attending  their  families  for  nothing. 
The  continued  cry  from  Ireland  was,  that 
the  clearance  system  might  not  go  on,  and 
he  had  proposed  this  as  a  practical  measure 
to  meet  the  evil.  Seeing,  then,  the  con- 
tinual imposture  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  of 
Conciliation  Hall,  costing  them  2,000,000^ 
a  year,  the  dearest  amusement,  he  be- 
lieved, ever  undertaken  by  a  people,  see- 
ing the  unexampled  patience  with  which 
they  suffered  their  afflictions,  and  seeing 
too  the  series  of  mistreatment  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  on  all  sides, 
whether  that  House  exempted  themselves 
and  the  present  generation  or  not,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  allow  this  Bill  to 
go  into  Committee,  that  the  Irish  people 
might  receive  from  their  hands  that  justice 
and  consideration  which  they  could  receive 
from  no  other;  •*  for  (said  the  hon.  Member) 
they  have  none  to  help  them  but  God  and 
you. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  thought  it  right, 
before  the  question  of  going  into  Com- 
mittee was  put,  that  the  House  should  per- 
fectly understand  what  was  claimed  from 
the  House  by  this  Bill.  lie  would,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  place,  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  numerous  meetings  that 
had  taken  place  in  Ireland  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  tenant-right,  because  he 
believed  that  the  public  press  of  London 
had  entered  into  a  sort  of  combination  to 
suppress  the  accounts  of  those  meetings. 
He  had  seen  no  notice  of  them  in  the  jour- 
nals of  this  country,  and  thereby  hon. 
Members  of  that  douse  had  had  no  oppor- 
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tunity  of  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  on  this 
subject.  Tenant-right  associations  had 
been  established  in  all  parts  of  Ulster,  and 
a  general  meeting  of  these  associations 
had  been  recently  held  at  Dungannon,  at- 
tended by  between  18,000  and  20,000  per- 
sons, at  which  resolutions  were  come  to  that 
they  would  not  cease  to  agitate  until  they 
had  obtained  a  measure  of  tenant-right. 
Similar  meetings  had  been  held  at  other 
places  at  which  resolutions  to  the  same  effect 
were  agreed  to.  They  required  that  tenant- 
right  should  bo  secured  by  law,  and  no 
proposition  that  did  not  go  to  that  extent 
would  be  accepted  by  the  tenantry  of  Ul- 
ster as  a  settlement  of  this  question.  He 
gave  the  hon.  Member  for  Surrey  the 
highest  credit  for  his  intentions;  but  he 
wished  that  hon.  Gentleman  to  understand 
that  this  Bill  would  not  be  satisfactory  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  By  the  second 
clause  it  was  provided  that  if  a  landlord 
proposed  to  eject  a  tenant,  he  should  either 
pay  him  some  compensation  for  the  money 
the  tenant  had  given  for  the  laud,  or  should 
grant  him  a  lease  for  fourteen  years;  but 
he  (Mr.  Crawford)  did  not  think  that  the 
landlord  should  be  made  responsible  for 
the  amount  a  tenant  might  have  paid  for 
his  holding,  as  sometimes  most  extravagant 
amounts  were  paid  by  individuals.  Under 
the  tenant-right  system  the  tenant  looked 
to  a  lease  as  a  security  against  a  rise  of 
rent,  but  he  also  expected  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  lease  he  would  not  be  turned 
out  without  some  remuneration;  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  part  proprietor  with  the 
landlord  in  the  land,  so  far  as  he  had  in- 
creased the  value  of  it  by  improvement. 
He  had  always  admitted  that  there  were 
many  good  landlords  in  Ireland;  but  there 
was  also  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  general  treatment  of  the  tenants  by  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  had  been  most  oppres- 
sive. Captain  Kennedy,  a  Government  in- 
spector, describing  the  state  of  things  in 
the  Kilrush  union,  said  that  he  had  seen 
many  instances  of  the  industrious  man  be- 
ing compelled  to  pay  exorbitantly  for  his 
improvements.  A  great  many  were  ten- 
ants-at-will,  and  dared  not  resist;  and  a 
practice  prevailed  upon  some  estates  of 
serving  upon  the  tenants  a  notice  to  quit 
every  six  months,  in  order  that  they  might 
bo  more  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
landlord.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  a 
country  in  a  state  of  order  and  prosperity 
in  which  such  things  were  done.  It  had 
been  thought  by  some  that  the  granting  of 


leases  would  be  a  sufficient  subsiitate  for 
tenant-right,  but  it  was  clear  that  short 
leases  would  be  no  adequate  substitute. 
Suppose  a  man  having  ten  acres  of  land 
spent  2002.  or  3001.  in  improvements;  it 
was  clear  that  a  short  lease  would  be  of  no 
value  to  protect  that  person  from  oppres- 
sion. The  people  of  Ireland  would  not  now 
accept  the  Bill  which  he  had  formerly  pro- 
posed; their  demands  were  immensely  in- 
creased by  the  denial  of  justice,  and  tbey 
would  not  now  be  satisfied  except  by  a  fuU 
measure  in  accordance  with  their  demands. 
The  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Government 
was  perfectly  inadequate  and  valueless  to 
the  tenants  of  Ulster,  and  indeed  of  anj 
other  part  of  Ireland.  A  much  greater 
concession  of  justice  must  be  passed  before 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  be  satisfied. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Surrey  in  thinking  that 
there  were  more  people  in  Ireland  than 
capital  wherewith  to  employ  them.  And 
why  was  that  ?  Because  there  was  no  se- 
curity for  improvement.  There  was  capital 
in  Ireland,  but  it  was  withheld  from  the 
soil  because  there  was  no  security  what- 
ever for  the  value  of  the  money  so  laid  out. 
It  was  said  that  Ireland  was  destroyed  by 
the  smallness  of  the  holdings,  but  he  de- 
nied that  assertion.  The  true  cause  was 
the  want  of  security,  because  in  the  north, 
where  that  security  was  found,  and  there 
were  small  holdings,  peace  and  prosperity 
existed.  He  would  vote  for  going  into 
Committee  on  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill; 
but  he  trusted  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  induced  to  admit  such  improvements 
into  the  Bill  as  would  render  it  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Lord  CLAUDE  HAMILTON:  As  there 
is  a  Special  Committee  at  present  sitting  on 
this  most  important  subject — a  Committee 
composed  of  most  intelligent  Gentlemen, 
who,  for  many  weeks,  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  its  examination,  and  have  ob- 
tained a  large  amount  of  valuable  evidence, 
I  think  it  is  hardly  treating  this  question 
with  the  respect  it  deserves  to  introduce 
this  Bill  before  the  Committee  have  made 
their  report,  or  printed  their  evidence.  I 
should  not,  however,  have  addressed  the 
House  if  the  Member  for  Rochdale  bad 
not,  on  this  and  former  occasions,  assumed 
that  he  was  the  mouth-piece  of  all  Ulster, 
and  arrogated  to  himself  the  exclusive 
right  to  repsesent  the  views  of  the  people 
of  that  province.  Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  tell 
him  that  I  consider  this  a  somewhat  sin- 
gular assumption  on  his  part,  seeing  that 
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the  province  returns  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Members,  and  that  he,  in  spite  of 
frequent  attempts,  has  been  unable  to 
secure  any  one  of  those  seats.  Now  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent  a  very  large 
county  in  that  province,  and  I  deny  the 
correctness  of  his  statement,  that  the  ten- 
antry of  Ulster  feel  a  great  alarm  upon 
the  subject  of  tenant-right;  and  simply  for 
this  reason,  that  they  know  that  they  are 
quite  safe  in  the  permanent  enjoyment  of 
it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  travelled  about  the  country  organ- 
ising an  agitation  in  favour  of  his  own  Bill, 
and  endeavouring  to  create  iusecurity  and 
distrust  where  they  did  not  prevail  before. 
But  what  was  the  basis  of  that  agitation  ? 
Why,  a  wholesale  misrepresentation  of  the 
landowners  of  that  province.  He  assumed 
that  they  had  some  subtle  scheme  to  de- 
prive the  tenantry  of  their  just  rights,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  instil  into  their  minds 
this  poison — that  their  interests  were  in 
danger.  Now,  Sir,  I  deny  that  there  exists 
any  intention  or  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords  to  infrmge  on  the  existing  tenant- 
right  of  Ulster.  I  live  amongst,  and  in 
familiar  intercourse  with,  both  the  landlords 
and  tenants  of  the  county  I  represent,  and 
I  have  never  seen  any  such  intention  on 
the  one  hand,  or  alarm  on  the  other.  If 
anything  so  wrong,  and  I  will  add  so 
foolish  (for  it  would  certainly  fail),  were  to 
be  attempted,  I  would  most  strenuously 
oppose  it ;  but  really  the  hon.  Member 
displays  so  much  misconception  on  the 
whole  subject,  and  exhibits  such  inconsis- 
tencies in  his  facts,  that  he  is  not  qualified 
to  give  a  second  opinion  on  the  question. 
Just  now  he  stated,  that  in  Ulster,  even 
where  there  were  small  holdings,  such  was 
the  security  felt,  owiug  to  the  existence  of 
tenant-right,  that  perfect  order,  content- 
ment, and  good  will  prevailed;  which  he 
contrasted  with  the  anarchy  and  crime  that 
prevailed  in  other  counties  where  tenant- 
right  did  not  exist.  Well,  if  his  testimony 
is  worth  anything,  the  House  would  na- 
turally conclude  that  Ulster  was  happy, 
contented,  and  quiet.  Presently,  how- 
ever, when  he  is  bewailing  th^  loss  of  his 
own  absurd  Bill,  he  tells  us  that,  perhaps, 
his  Bill  might  have  allayed  the  universal 
alarm,  distrust,  and  discontent  that  pre- 
vailed in  Ulster;  but  that  now,  the  indig- 
nation created  by  the  rejection  of  his  BUI 
was  so  great,  the  tenants  would  not  now 
take  such  terms,  and  had  since  made  much 
larger  demands.  He  even  ventured  to 
hold  ont  some  kind  of  threats  as  to  what 


might  happen  if  the  great  irritation  was 
not  speedily  calmed.  My  reply  to  these 
characteristic  inconsistencies  is,  that  the 
hon.  Member  is  as  ignorant  of  the  existing 
social  condition  of  the  province  as  he  is  of 
the  opinions  of  its  inhabitants.  I  must  not 
be  understood  as  stating  that  the  tenantry 
of  Ulster  are  indifferent  to  tenant-right. 
Far  from  it.  What  I  state  is,  that  they 
are  not  the  authors  of  tho  agitation  now 
going  on  upon  the  subject.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  pursued  the  usual  course 
on  such  occasions.  There  are  hired  orators 
and  secretaries — these,  making  use  also  of 
the  repeal  agitation  machinery,  go  about 
to  meetings  and  obtain  signatures  to  peti- 
tions which  have  been  previously  prepared* 
and  are  all  exactly  in  the  same  words* 
probably  written  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
himself.  These  petitions  are  then  paraded 
about  as  if  they  emanated  from  and  repre- 
sented the  feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  tlio 
respectable,  hardworking,  and  intelligent 
farmers  of  Ulster.  Now  I  will  give  an 
example  of  this.  We  have  heard  his  de* 
scription  of  the  recent  meeting  at  Dun- 
gannon.  He  has  charged  the  English 
press  with  endeavouring  to  suppress  what 
he  terms  '*  the  magnificent  spectacle  of 
the  tenant-right  meeting  at  Dungannon* 
where  20,000  tenants  met  to  express  their 
sentiments."  Now,  Sir,  unfortunately  for 
the  hon.  Member,  I  happen  to  represent 
the  county  where  Dungannon  is  situate, 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that  such  a  repre- 
sentation is  the  greatest  delusion  that  ever 
was  attempted  to  be  palmed  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  House.  There  never  was  so 
shallow  an  attempt  to  conceal  a  repeal 
agitation  under  the  cover  of  a  tenant- 
right  association.  I  cannot  understand 
how  the  hon.  Member  would  have  fdt 
himself  justified  in  uttering  such  a  mis- 
representation, for  he  might  easily  have  ve- 
rified his  statement.  I  will  give  the  House 
a  more  correct  description  of  that  meeting, 
derived  from  the  county  paper — the  Tf^ane 
ConstittUion — and  from  private  sources  of 
undoubted  accuracy.  The  chairman  was, 
I  believe,  a  retired  Navy  surgeon.  The 
head  orator  was  a  Londonderry  newspaper 
editor — the  second  orator  was  a  petty  ses- 
sions attorney,  who  is  head  of  the  repeal 
club  at  Dungannon.  He,  I  believe*  was 
secretary  to  the  meeting.  There  were 
barely  4,000  persons  present.  No  influen- 
tial farmer  took  any  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  very  few  tenants  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  crowd.  This  is  the  magni- 
cent  meeting  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent 
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farmers  of  all  Ulster.  The  meetiug  was 
tiniversallj  deemed  a  failure  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  were  others  held  at  different 
places  under  similar  auspices.  The  hon. 
Member  does  not  know  the  tenants  of 
Ulster  as  well  as  I  do;  and  I  can  tell  him 
that  if  thej  really  thought  that  their  pri- 
yileges  were  likely  to  be  infringed,  and 
their  rights  taken  away,  they  would  not 
require  the  petty  machinery  of  the  lion. 
Member's  agitation  to  protect  them.  They 
are  a  sturdy  and  very  intelligent  people, 
very  well  able  to  defend  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  to  understand  their  own  rights. 
They  don't  want  the  hon.  Member's  teach- 
ing as  to  what  their  rights  are,  or  how  they 
are  to  be  maintained;  and  when  I  state  my 
convietion  that  they  do  feel  no  alarm,  it  is 
because  I  know  their  confidence  in  their 
own  strength  and  resources,  if  any  one 
was  so  unwise  and  so  unprincipled  as  to 
strive  to  assail  them;  and  I  must  again  re- 
mind the  House  that  there  is  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  present  agitation  and 
the  real  merits  of  the  tenant-right  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  organised  agitation  that  I 
designate  as  mischievous.  I  really  should 
haye  thought  that  even  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  known  that  the  people  of  Dun- 
gannon  were  able  to  defend  themselves 
without  his  aid.  I  consider  that  Dungan- 
non  is  somewhat  classical  in  this  respect. 
It  has  made  itself  a  name  in  history  by  its 
declaration  of  independence,  and  determi- 
nation to  uphold  its  rights.  It  does  not 
require  external  promptings  as  to  its  inter- 
ests, or  the  labours  of  itinerant  spouters 
to  teach  the  inhabitants  their  duty.  I  con- 
sider the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Member  as 
most  mischievous,  as  he  has  inspired  doubts 
where  perfect  security  existed  before.  In 
opposing  this  Bill  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way 
to  diminish  the  power  of  tenant-right — on 
the  contrary,  I  wish  to  see  it  permanent, 
as  it  has  been  for  so  many  years.  But  the 
only  really  dangerous  attack  it  has  received 
has  been  from  the  hon.  Member  himself. 
He  insists  upon  meddling  with  it,  and 
moulding  it  into  some  legal  form,  and  de- 
fining it  by  technical  phrases.  In  this  at- 
tempt he  has  overlooked  the  great  pecu- 
liarities of  the  custom.  In  each  locality  it 
is  well  understood;  but  the  practice  differs 
materially  in  different  places,  so  that  the 
attempt  to  square  it  into  some  legal  shape 
has  endangered  many  local  customs,  and 
thrown  a  general  doubt  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  practice  which  it  is  found  so  dif- 
ficnlt  legally  to  define.  But  I  am  obliged 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  one  thing.    I  know 


his  love  for  notoriety — ^how  grateful  to  his 
feelings  is  the  incense  of  flattery  at  public 
dinners.  Well,  he  went  on  a  tour  of  popu* 
larity  hunting,  and,  amongst  other  places^ 
he  presided  at  a  dinner  at  Londonderry. 
At  that  dinner  the  real  nature  of  ike  agita-r 
tion,  and  the  ulterior  views  of  its  authorSy 
became  manifest;  and  it  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  farmers,  who  soon  saw  how  foreigii 
to  their  interests  were  the  real  motives  of 
the  agitators.  I  said  the  farmers  of  Ulster 
were  intelligent  and  industrious — I  must 
now  add  that  they  are  honest  and  conscien- 
tious. Before  that  dinner  they  did  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  agitation,  and 
they  thought  there  really  must  be  some 
plot  hatching  against  their  interests,  so 
that  they  were  lending  a  willing  ear  to 
those  who  styled  themselves  defenders  of 
the  tenant-right;  but  when  they  saw  ihat» 
under  the  mask  of  that  natne,  demands 
were  made,  and  claims  put  forth,  which 
they  knew  were  never  included  in  the  tenant- 
right  system,  they  withdrew  from  the  agi- 
tation ;  they  honestly  said — No,  we  will  not 
demand  what  we  know  in  our  consciences 
we  never  thought  were  included  in  th^ 
tenant-right.  For  instance,  the  "  unlimited 
power  of  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,"  and 
the  right  to  have  a  Government  valuation 
as  to  the  amount  of  rent — these  were 
never  in  Tyrone  considered  as  part  of  the 
tenant-right  system.  One  word  more,  Sir» 
and  I  have  finished  with  the  hon.  Member. 
He  has  accused  the  press  of  a  conspiracy 
to  prevent  his  eloquent  speeches  and  his 
magnificent  meetings  from  being  known  to 
the  public.  I  presume  this  is  a  Salon 
conspiracy,  that  prevented  the  20,000  ten- 
ants at  Dungannon  from  being  duly  pa- 
raded before  the  public.  The  fact  is,  the 
press  knows  the  real  meaning  and  the 
true  value  of  such  meetings  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  hon.  MemW.  They  acted 
as  honest  men,  who  understood  the  cha- 
racter of  these  tenant-right  meetings,  and 
knew  that  they  were  got  up  to  cover  another 
and  most  mischievous  affitation. 

Mr.  W.  FAGAN  said,  the  nobl^  Lord 
had  not  the  least  justification  for  the  at- 
tack he  had  made  upon  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale.  The  hon.  Member  was  one 
of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  ihe 
province  of  Ulster,  and  upon  his  own  pro- 
perty he  practically  carried  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  tenant-right,  which  he  wished  the 
House  to  adopt.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  was  justified  in  saying,  that  the 
province  of  Ulster  was  in  alarm  concern- 
ing tenant-righti  bat  he  was  giad  that  the 
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hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  did  not  oppose 
the  Bill  going  into  Committee;  for  al- 
though it  was  not  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
evils,  jet  there  was  a  deal  of  good  in  the 
Bill.  There  was  an  excellent  provision 
which  placed  poor-rates  and  grand-jury  cess 
on  the  landlord  in  all  cases  where  the  ten- 
antry were  at  will;  it  would  force  the  land- 
lords to  do  that  which,  apparently,  they 
were  not  inclined  to  do,  namely,  give  leases 
to  the  tenantry.  If  this  Bill  became  the 
law  of  the  land,  there  were  several  provi- 
sions which  would  induce  the  landlords  to 
change  the  system,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
take  off  from,  the  tenantry  a  great  portion 
of  the  severe  burdens  which  now  oppressed 


Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  thought  that 
the  House  had  beeta  led  away  from  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Sur- 
rey, by  the  address  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  make;  he  would  therefore  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  briefly  to  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  had  been  in 
hopes,  considering  that  there  was  a  Com- 
mittee sitting  upstairs,  and  considering  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  Go- 
vernment, which,  to  a  certain  extent,  were 
retrospective,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  responded  to  the  appeal  made 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
have  consented  at  present  to  postpone  his 
Motion  for  going  into  Committee.  But 
what  was  the  effect  of  the  second  clause  ? 
If  the  House  should  agree  with  him  in 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  that  clause,  it 
would  be  hardly  necessary  to  deal  with  ^iiy 
further  provisions  of  the  Bill,  but  they 
might  consent  at  once  to  the  Motion  to  go 
into  Committee  this  day  six  months.  Tne 
effect  of  the  second  clause  was,  that  the 
landlord  was  not  to  take  possession  until 
he  had  paid  the  tenant  whatever  sum  he 
had  paid  in  obtaining  the  occupancy  of  the 
farm.  That  was,  in  so  many  words,  forcing 
the  landlord  in  Ireland  to  purchase  his  pro- 
perty over  again.  Conceive  a  landlord  who 
had  been  receiving  a  moderate  rate  of  6tf. 
an  acre,  under  a  long  lease,  which  was  a 
case  of  eommon  occurrence :  the  lease 
dropped;  he  found  that  the  farm,  which 
had  originally  been  an  entire  farm,  was  cut 
up  into  100  or  200  portions;  the  tenants 
fall  into  arrear,  he  asks  for  possession;  how 
do  they  act  ?  Every  one  of  them  produces 
a  pieee  of  paper,  claiming  compensation 
for  improvements.  What  an  inducement 
to  fraud — what  an  inducement  to  immo- 
rality! becausoi  if  this  Bill  passed^  the 


landlord  was  not  to  get  possession  tiU  he 
had  repaid  the  expenditure.  He  said, 
that  that  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
making  the  landlord  purchase  his  estate 
over  again — one  of  the  most  monstroiia 
propositions  that  ever  was  propounded. 
It  did  not  alter  the  real  principle  of  thci 
Bill  if  every  one  of  these  sublettinga 
could  be  proved;  it  would  be  just  as 
monstrous  as  if  the  whole  farm  had  been 
handed  over.  There  was  now  a  Bill 
before  the  House  for  the  sale  of  enotim- 
bered  estates.  What  was  the  use  of  the 
House  losing  time  in  passing  a  Bill  for 
the  sale  of  encumbered  estates,  if  they 
passed  such  a  Bill  as  this  ?  A  man  buys 
an  estate  in  Ireland  at  twenty-five  years' 
purchase,  and  the  tenant  shows  him  a  piece 
of  paper  telling  him  that  he  is  to  pay 
twenty  years*  purchase  more.  It  had  lien 
said  that  there  would  be  no  peace  in  Ire- 
land unless  the  House  sanctioned  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  tenant-right.  What  that  prin- 
ciple was  he  had  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand. He  had  seen  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Laman,  the  secretary  of  one  of  the 
meetings,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  and 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  it  was, 
it  was  impossible  to  legislate.  The  hon.. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  approved  of 
the  clause  in  this  Bill  transferring  the  pay- 
ment of  the  county  cess,  in  cases  of  ten- 
ancy at  will,  from  the  occupier  to  the 
landlord.  That  might  or  might  not  be  a 
good  provision,  but  it  would  be  a  provi- 
sion which  should  form  part  of  some  Bill 
having  reference  to  the  gTand-jury  lalf; 
He  was  sorry  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  produce  such  a 
Bill;  but  as  it  was  produced,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  coincide  with  him.  He  moved 
that  the  House  go  into  Committee  this 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  said,  that  there  was 
another  party  to  this  question  besides  the 
landlords,  and  that  was  the  party  of  the 
tenants.  If  the  Hotise  would  only  consider 
what  the  condition  of  the  tenants  was, 
they  would  not  wonder  at  the  insecurity 
felt  by  the  tenants  of  Ulster,  or  the  dissa- 
tisfaction they  felt  at  the  present  state  of 
things,  or  their  desire  to  have  their  inter- 
ests put  on  a  more  permanent  footing. 
The  tenants  might  be  dispossessed,  by  a 
short  notice,  of  property  that  had  been 
held  by  them  for  generations — ^property 
which  had  been  looked  upon  as  creditor 
and  debtor  property.  They  found  that 
they  held  that  property  entirely  at  the 
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mercy  of  the  landlord.  They  had  be- 
come aware  of  the  insecurity  on  which 
they  held  it,  and  were  desirous  that  it 
should  have  a  legal  foundation.  In  spite 
of  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  as  to 
the  feelings  of  Ulster,  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  feeling  was  of  a  stronger 
character  than  the  noble  Lord  was  willing 
to  admit.  The  opinions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale  were  becoming  prevalent 
in  Ulster ;  the  tenants  would  no  longer  be 
content  to  hold  their  vast  amount  of  pro- 
perty on  so  uncertain  a  foundation  as  the 
Kindness  of  the  landlord.  Some  landlords 
had  for  many  years  past  broken  down  this 
tenant-right  by  degrees;  the  tenants  felt 
that  they  might  lose  it  altogether,  at  all 
events  they  were  liable  to  be  dispossessed 
of  it  by  degrees.  The  noble  Lord  had 
said,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  away, 
because  universal  insurrection  would  be 
the  consequence:  but  was  that  the  tenure 
on  which  the  Legislature  would  wish  an 
immense  amount  of  property  to  be  held  ? 
In  this  country  a  feeling  ought  to  prevail 
in  the  Legislature  that  the  rights  which 
belong  to  any  portion  of  the  industrious 
classes  should  be  sanctioned  by  law.  The 
customs  which  had  prevailed  in  Ulster 
for  centuries  past  was  similar  to  the 
copyhold  customs  in  England,  which  had 
been  settled  by  law,  and  the  tenants  of 
Ulster  only  made  a  reasonable  demand  in 
asking  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  was  justi- 
fied in  calling  upon  the  House  to  sanction 
the  principle  of  the  legislation  of  tenant- 
right  in  Ulster.  lie  believed  this  to  be  a 
question  upon  which  the  pacification  of 
Ireland,  and  the  security  of  England  de- 
pended. It  was  the  immigration  of  Irish 
poverty  which  was  driving  the  population 
of  this  country  to  a  state  of  misery.  He 
maintained  that  Ireland  had  ample  means 
of  supporting  her  own  population;  and  he 
implored  the  House,  as  they  felt  for  the 
tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  empire,  to 
take  into  consideration  a  measure  of  this 
description,  which  would  tend  to  enable  the 
Irish  to  live  at  home.  There  was  another 
branch  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  de- 
sired to  say  a  few  words.  He  alluded  to 
the  hardships  inflicted  upon  the  small  far- 
mers by  their  wholesale  eviction  from  their 
holdings.  He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  below  him  in  what  stage  the  Bill 
for  the  better  protection  of  evicted  tenants 
in  Ireland,  which  he  had  introduced  before 
the  holidays,  now  stood  ?  He  considered 
that  it  was  most  desirable  that  that  Bill 


should  pass  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  that  some  check  should  be  placed  upon 
the  disgraceful  scenes  which  were,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  of  almost  daily  occurrence : 
houses  were  levelled,  and  families  had  been 
turned  adrift;  and  he  repeated  there  coold 
be  no  subject  more  worthy  than  this  of  the 
attention  of  a  humane  and  Christian  people. 
He  trusted,  before  the  Session  termmated, 
that  a  measure  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  would  be  passed;  for  as  long  as 
the  present  state  of  things  existed,  there 
would  be  security  for  neither  property  nor 
life. 

Mr.  HERBERT,  in  illustration  of  the 
ignorance  which  English  gentlemen  labour- 
ed under  with  regard  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  case  of  Ireland,  stated  that  lately  an 
English  secretary  came  over  to  that  coun- 
try. It  appeared  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Drogheda,  and 
his  first  question  upon  arriving  in  Dublin 
was,  where  is  Drogheda?  Now  he  be- 
lieved that  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
did  them  the  honour  to  visit  Ireland,  his  first 
question  would  be  a  similar  one.  He  de- 
sired the  House  to  recollect,  that  in  Ire- 
land, were  land  put  up  for  sale,  that  the 
highest  rent  would  be  offered  without  the 
slighest  reference  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty. Such  was  the  morbid  passion  of 
the  people  to  obtain  possession  of  land.  Bj 
this  proposed  Bill  the  landlord  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  what  was  anything  but 
an  improvement — for  what,  in  his  opinion, 
was  absolutely  the  reverse.  And  if  the 
hon.  Member  would  buy  an  estate  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  he  would  find  many  im- 
provements made;  and  if  he  came  over 
with  the  benevolent  intention  of  paying  for 
all  such  improvements,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  he  would  return  with  his 
money  in  his  pocket.  In  proof  of  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  agitation  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  had  only  to  refer  to  Uie  statement 
which  had  been  made,  that  now  the  people 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  amount  of 
tenant-right  which  would  formerly  have 
satisfied  them.  He  did  not  think  that  ho 
could,  with  any  propriety,  vote  upon  the 
question,  should  it  come  to  a  division,  as 
he  was  a  Member  of  a  Committee  upstairs 
to  which  a  similar  measure  had  been  re- 
ferred. And  if  English  Members  would 
come  down  and  attend  that  Committee, 
they  would  see  that  Irish  landlords  were 
quite  willing  to  grant  all  that  was  fair  and 
just. 

Colonel  CONOLLY  condemned  the  in* 
terference  of  the  hon.  Members  for  Stroud 
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and  Rochdale  as  most  pernicious,  and  as 
most  productive  of  dissatisfaction.  Since 
this  agitation,  the  demands  of  the  people 
had  hecome  most  unreasonahle.  He  was 
hound,  for  the  security  to  property,  to  de- 
nounce in  the  strongest  terms  the  course 
which  these  Gentlemen  were  pursuing.  He 
had  no  douht  that  they  were  actuated  by 
the  most  benevolent  motives.  He,  for  his 
part,  did  not  object  to  paying  for  what 
real  improvements  had  been  made;  but 
what  he  objected  to  was,  the  restrictive 
character  of  this  Bill;  and  persons  who 
were  desirous  of  the  enlargement  of  their 
farms  should  not  be  prevented  from  carry- 
ing out  their  views  by  the  cocking  up  of  a 
pigsty,  which  would  be  then  denominated 
an  improvement. 

Sir  G.  grey  rose  in  consequence  of  a 
question  which  had  been  addressed  to  him 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud.  He  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  the 
observation  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  which 
had  been  so  much  commented  upon,  namely, 
that  such  a  provision  would  subject  the 
proprietors  to  repurchase  their  estates, 
only  referred  to  the  second  clause  of  the 
Bill.  He  was  surprised  to  see  such  a  Bill 
in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond),  who  had  upon 
a  previous  night  so  eloquently  denounced 
the  French  proposition,  To%Ue  propriete 
est  voice, 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  considered  theprinciple 
of  the  Bill  as  most  valuable,  and  suggested 
that  they  should  go  into  Committee  pro 
formd. 

Amendment  agreed  to.  Committee  put 
off  for  six  months. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTORS  BILL. 

House  in  Committee  on  the  Parliamen- 
tary Electors  Bill. 
On  the  1st  Clause — 

"  No  person  required  an  order  to  be  placed  on 
tbe  list  of  voters  to  pay  any  rate  or  taxes  except 
those  payable  on  October  11  of  preceding  year.** 

Mr.  FORBES  opposed  this  measure  as 
tending  to  make  an  important  innovation 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  as  being  a  virtual 
repeal  of  the  ratepaying  clause. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  apologised  for 
the  measure  being  rather  a  homoeopathic 
dose  of  reform,  than,  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  think,  an  important  innova- 
tion on  the  Reform  Bill.  His  bill  only  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  time  for  the  payment 
of  rates. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 


that  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill  :- 
Ayes  58;  Noes  47:  Majority  II. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Baincs,  M.  T. 
Bcmal.  R. 
Boyd,  J^. 
Bunbury,  E.  II. 
CalUgban,  D. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Divett,  E. 
Drummond,  H. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Fagan,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitz Patrick,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Grenfcll,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Hume,  J. 

King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Maher,  N.  V. 


Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  W. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pusoy,  P. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Russell,  F.  C.  n. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandxirs,  G. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.SirW 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  U. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Turner,  E. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TELLERS. 

Ev.in8,  Sir  D.  L. 
Pechell,  Capt. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Benett,  J. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Christy,  S. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Dodd,  G. 
Dundas,  G. 
Du  Pre,  C. 
Farrer,  J. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Goring,  C. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Horaby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Ingestre,  Visct. 


Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Keogh,  W. 

Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.F. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Masterman,  J. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
MUes,  W. 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Prime,  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Seymer,  II.  K. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 

TELLEB8. 

Conolly,  Col. 
Forbes,  W. 


House  resumed,  and  adjourned  at  Five 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  22,  1848. 
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8»  Gertificatef  for  KilUog  Haret  (ScoUuid)}  Oamt  Certi- 
ficates for  Killing  Hares;  Criminal  Law  Consolidation 
(No.  S) ;  Copyhold  Enfhmchisement  Extension. 
PsTiTiONB  Prksbntkd.  Ffom  Dumbarton,  and  a  great 
Number  of  other  Places,  against  the  Marriage  (-cotland) 
Bill,  and  the  Registering  Births,  dec.  (Scotland)  BilL— 
From  Dufftown,  for  Facilitating  the  Attainment  of  Sites 
for  Churches  in  Scotland. — From  Peterhead,  against  any 
Alteration  of  the  NaYigatlon  Laws.— From  Aberdeen,  for 
Revision  of  the  Excise  LawSi — From  Dunbar,  complain- 
ing of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Remuneration  of  Sdu>ol- 
masters  In  Scotland.— From  Runcorn,  and  other  Places, 
against  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  the  Sabbath. 
— From  SaflVon  Walden.  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures 
for  the  Suppression  of  Seduction  and  Prostitution.— 
From  Members  of  several  Lodges  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  Provisions  of  the  Benefit  Societies  Act  to  that 
Order. — From  the  Parish  of  Kenilworth,  ag^nst  the  Ad- 
mission of  Jews  into  Parliament 

SPAIN— DISMISSAL  OF  SIR  II.  BULWER. 
Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  he  wished 
to  ask  a  question  with  reference  to  the  re- 
cent communications  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Spain:  he  would  enter 
into  no  discussion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  confine  himself  to  a  statement  of 
so  much  of  the  correspondence  as  would 
make  his  question  intelligible.  After  the 
Spanish  Government  had  taken  the  very 
strong  step — a  step  so  strong  as,  in  his 
judgment,  hardly  to  be  capable  of  entire 
vindication  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever— of  dismissing  Iler  Majesty's  Minis- 
ter from  Madrid  at  very  short  notice,  they 
must  have  been  aware  that  that  step  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  with  great  jealousy, 
and  probably  with  great  indignation,  in  this 
country;  and  they  hastened  to  remove  the 
impression  it  would  produce  by  sending  over 
the  Count  Mirasol  upon  a  confidential  mis- 
sion to  explain  to  the  British  Government 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  step 
had  been  taken,  and  to  vindicate,  if  possi- 
ble, their  own  procedure.  He  arrived  on 
^e  25th  of  May;  but  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  whether  correctly  or  in- 
jorrectly,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
¥as  his  duty  not  to  receive  any  communi- 
ion  through  the  Count  Mirasol,  and  he 
iniormed  the  Spanish  Minister  in  this  coun- 
try that  if  the  Government  of  Spain  had 
any  communication  to  make  to  the  British 
Government,  he  (the  Spanish  Minister) 
was  the  proper  channel  through  which  it 
was  to  be  made.  In  a  private  note  of 
the  29th  of  May  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Isturitz 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  this  deter- 
mination of  the  British  Government,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  transmit  to  them  him- 
self the  statements  of  which  the  Count  de 
Mirasol  was  the  bearer;  and  two  days  af- 
terwards Lord  Palmerston  inquired  when 


the  communication  would  be  made;  butM. 
Istuntz  then  replied,  that  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  he  did 
not  feel  himself  fully  authorised  to  present 
those  communications  with  which  another 
person  had  been  charged,  and  that  he 
could  not  take  upon  himself  to  make  them. 
On  the  6th  of  June  Lord  Palmerston  in 
consequence  addressed  to  M.  Istorits  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  was  the  con- 
cluding portion : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  oopnot  acquiesce 
in  a  course  of  proceeding  so  disrespectful  to  the 
British  Crown.  If  the  Count  Mirasol  has  brought 
any  statement  which  it  is  fitting  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  should  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  explanation  or 
in  justification  of  the  conduct  pursued  towards 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Madrid,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  entitled  to  call  upon  you  at  the 
official  and  accredited  organ  of  your  Government 
at  this  Court,  to  make  that  statement,  and  to  send 
it  to  me  in  wnting  forthwith. 

**  I  now  formally  and  officially  call  upon  yon  to 
do  so ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  add,  that  if  you  do 
not  do  so  within  two  days  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  deem  them- 
selves entitled  to  assume  that  Count  Mirasol  has 
brought  no  statements  or  explanations  which  are 
in  the  slightest  degree  deserving  of  consideration  ; 
and  that  the  Spanish  Government  in  sending  him 
hither  had  no  serious  or  becoming  purpose  in 
view  ;  and  I  have  further  to  say,  that  as  no  state- 
ments can  bo  admitted  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment except  those  on  which  the  Spanish  Grotern- 
ment  acted  at  the  time,  no  supplementary  state- 
ments which  may  hereafter  reach  you  from  Madrid 
can  be  received,  nor  can  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  forming 
their  final  judgment  on  this  important  matter.'* 

On  the  next  day,  the  7th,  M.  Isturitz  sent 
to  Lord  Palmerston  an  answer,  which  con- 
cluded thus : — 

"  This  mission,  which  the  Gentleman  intrusted 
with  it  would  have  hcen  able  fully  to  execute  as 
he  might  have  thought  proper,  might  have  been 
considered  by  Her  Britannic  Msyesty's  Govern- 
ment a  sufficient  satisfaction  or  otherwise;  but, 
without  perverting  intentions  and  words,  never,  at 
any  possihlo  period,  could  it  be  called  a  proceed- 
ing disrespectful  to  the  British  Crown,  since,  on 
the  contary,  it  was  expressly  intended  by  the 
Spanish  Government  as  an  act  of  consideration 
and  just  respect  called  for  by  the  circumstanoes 
in  which  it  originated.  Motives,  on  which  I  ab- 
stain from  passing  any  judgment,  determined  your 
Excellency  not  to  receive  the  Count  Mirasol,  with- 
out your  Excellency  being  able  to  know,  of&foaXij, 
whether  he  came  with  a  diplomatic  character  or 
not — a  quality,  however,  which  was  not  rigorously 
indispensable  for  the  fulfilment  of  an  honourable 
and  friendly  mission.  However  that  may  be,  the 
refusal  of  your  Excellency,  and  the  approaching 
departure  of  the  Count  Mirasol  from  England, 
have  already  disposed  of  this  question,  to  wmch  it 
has  been  attempted  to  give  undue  importance,  and 
your  Excellency  will  find  me  prepared  to  follow 
out  the  principal  question  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
duties.    No  one  so  much  as  myself  deplores  the 
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present  state  of  the  relations  between  the  Crovem- 
ment  of  Her  Catholio  Majesty  and  that  of  Iler 
Britannic  Majesty  ;  and  I  will  not  allow  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  expressing  my  desire  to 
bring  it  to  an  early  and  satisfactory  termination. 
I  haye  nothing  to  add  now  to  what  I  have  already 
written  to  your  Excellency  upon  this  question, 
except  that  I  am  prepared  to  receive  your  replies 
or  your  resolutions.  If  at  a  later  period,  if  dur- 
ing the  sojourn  which  I  may  have  to  make  in  this 
capital,  my  Government  sends  me  communications 
to  transmit  to  your  Excellency,  I  shall  transmit 
them ;  and  your  Excellency  will  use  your  discre- 
tion in  receiving  them  or  in  rejecting  them,  as 
appears  to  be  ipdicated  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  your  Excellency's  communication  of  yes- 
terday, the  6th,  to  which  I  have  replied  to-day, 
the  7th,  before  the  term  fixed  in  the  unusual  inti- 
mation contained  in  it.*' 

The  reply  of  Lord  Palmerston,  dated  the 
12th,  went  into  an  elaborate  examination 
of  the  communications  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  noble  Lord  intimated  that 
under  the  circumstances  M.  Isturitz  would 
do  well  to  quit  this  country  forthwith.  In 
consequence  of  that  intimation,  he  did  quit, 
on  the  14th  inst.,  without  having  delivered 
to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  the  papers  explanatory  of 
the  act  of  the  Spanish  Government,  which 
had  been  thus  sent  over  by  a  confidential 
agent,  who  had  been  despatched  with  such 
anxiety  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost 
that  he  arrived  here,  as  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
believed,  before  Sir  H.  Bulwer.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  laid  the  corre- 
spondence on  the  table  as  being  closed;  but 
he  (Lord  Stanley)  believed  that  M.  Isturitz 
had  not  left  this  country  twenty-four  hours 
before  a  despatch  from  Madrid  arrived, 
giving  him  instructions  to  communicate  to 
the  British  Government  the  papers  in- 
trusted to  Count  Mirasol,  and  also  for- 
warding additional  papers.  Apart  from 
diplomatic  etiquette  it  would  certainly  seem 
that  a  knowledge  of  these  communications 
was  necessary  for  a  full  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  in  order  to  en- 
able Parliament  and  the  country  to  form  a 
just  estimate — he  would  not  say  of  the 
question  whether  the  Spanish  Government 
were  justified  in  dismissing  our  Minister, 
but — whether  they  had  fair  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  conduct  was  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  functions  of  a  Minister  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  that  he  was  intriguing 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  exist- 
ing institutions  of  Spain— a  belief  which 
would  go  far  to  remove  part  •  of  the  offen- 
sive character  of  the  very  strong  step  they 
took  in  removing  him.  There  appeared, 
however,  to  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
presenting  to  Parliament  the  papers  upon 


which  the  question  turned.  He  wished  to 
ask,  whether  the  communication  intrusted 
to  Count  Mirasol  had  been  subsequently 
tendered  by  the  Spanish  Minister  here,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Embassy,  or  any  other 
person,  to  the  Britiih  Government,  and 
reccivcKl  by  them;  and  whether,  if  so,  it 
would  be  laid  before  Parliament  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
ho  would  abstain,  like  the  noble  Lord,  from 
going  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that 
after  diplomatic  relations  between  this 
country  and  Spain  had  ceased,  no  further 
communication  was  received  from  the  Em- 
bassy, or  could  be  received. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  as  diplo- 
matic relations  had  ceased,  they  could  not 
be  in  a  fair  position  to 'judge  of  the  con- 
duct of  Spain. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  the  Spanish  Government  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  stating  their  case,  and  had 
abstained  from  doing  so. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  considered 
that  Parliament  could  not,  in  this  state  of 
things,  and  with  the  imperfect  statement 
laid  upon  the  table,  pronounce  any  judg- 
ment upon  the  question,  but  must  wait  for 
that  information  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  declined  to  receive,  but 
which  he  presumed  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment would  take  means  of  communicating 
to  the  world. 

The  Marqubss  of  LANSDOWNE ^said, 
that  Parliament  had  not  yet  been  called 
upon  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  CONSOLIDATION 
(No.  2)  BILL. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill.  It  would  on  Saturday 
next  be  thirty-two  years  since  an  addresa 
was  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  His 
Royal  Highness  to  appoint  Commissioners 
to  digest  the  statute  law  of  this  oountry. 
Although  thirty-two  years,  however,  had 
elapsed  since  that  time,  no  legislative  mea- 
sures had  been  adopted  on  this  important 
subject.  There  were  some  persons  who  were 
anxious  for  reforms  in  the  law,  but  who 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  reforms  thai 
might  be  proposed  :  while  there  were  others 
who  were  opposed  to  all  refoi*m,  and  who 
seemed  to  think  that  the  law  of  England  was 
almost  perfect.  For  his  own  part  he  was  in 
favour  of  well-considered  and  slow — ^becanse 
sure — reforms  in  the  law;  for  he  desired 
so  to  amend  the  law  of  England  that  it  mighl 
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be  not  only  almost  but  altogether  perfect. 
In  asking  their  Lordships  to  give  this  Bill  a 
second  reading,  he  proposed  to  refer  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  he  intended  to  lay 
before  that  Committee  a  digest  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  who  had  col- 
lected information  on  this  subject.  He 
did  not  propose  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  in 
the  present  Session,  and  therefore  ample 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  during  the 
long  vacation  of  considering  its  provi- 
sions. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was  glad 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  proposed 
to  refer  this  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  as 
it  related  to  a  subjeet  upon  which  many 
different  opinions  existed,  and  one  which 
required  serious  consideration. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  also  expressed  his 
entire  approval  of  tho  course  taken  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  He  thought, 
however,  that  if  his  noble  Friend  had  com- 
municated privately  with  the  Judges,  and 
with  other  persons  conversant  with  this 
subject,  ho  might  have  brought  his  Bill  to 
something  like  perfection  before  he  had 
submitted  it  to  the  House.  If  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  persevered  in  the  course 
upon  which  he  had  entered — if  he  intro- 
duced a  comprehensive  and  beneficial  re- 
form in  the  law  of  this  country — he  would, 
like  another  great  man,  go  down  to  poste- 
rity with  his  code  in  his  hand. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  said,  he  wished 
to  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  a  very 
importiint  provision  in  this  Bill.  Among 
the  clauses  relating  to  offences  against  the 
Queen's  person,  not  amounting  to  high 
treason,  there  was  one  providing  that  any 
dean  or  chapter  who  should  refuse  the  elec- 
tion as  bishop  of  a  person  named  in  a  letter 
missive,  or  any  bishop  or  archbishop  who 
should  refuse  to  proceed,  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days,  to  the  consecration  of  such 
person,  should  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under 
that  Bill,  and  should  be  pimishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
years,  or  by  fine,  arbitrary  and  unlimited, 
or  by  both.  He  considered  that,  if  a  per- 
son holding  ecclesiastical  dignity  felt  it  his 
duty,  under  certain  circumstances  (which 
they  would  easily  conceive  might  arise,  as 
such  instances  had  already  occurred),  to 
refuse  election  or  consecration  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  might  be  appointed  to  the  office 
of  bishop,  such  a  person  should  not  be 
stigmatised  as  an  offender  against  the 
Queen's  person,  or  classed  with  Chartists. 
He  thought  the  interests  of  the  Church  re- 
quired that  this  subject  should  be  carefully 


considered,  and  with  a  seriousness  con- 
sistent with  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rejoiced  to  see  the 
cai-nestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  taken  up  this  subject;  but  he 
might  be  allowed  td  observe  that  zeal  was 
more  valuable  ivhen  it  was  accompanied  bj 
knowledge,  than  when  it  was  dissociated 
from  it.  Now,  as  the  law  at  present  stood, 
any  dean  and  chapter,  or  bishop,  acting  as 
the  noble  Lord  had  described,  were  liable 
to  what  was  termed  in  law  the  penalties  of 
praemunire — to  forfeiture  of  lands  and  te- 
nements, goods  and  chattels,  and  to  im- 
prisonment during  life.  But  the  purpose 
of  his  (Lord  Brougham's)  Bill  was  to  abolish 
prannunire  in  this  case  altogether,  and  to 
diminish  the  punishment  to  imprisonment 
for  three  years.  The  Crown  really  ap- 
pointed the  bishop,  but  there  was  still  pre- 
served an  absurd  ceremony,  whereby  the 
deans  and  chapters  were  called  upon  to 
elect  a  person  as  to  whom  they  had  no 
choice;  and  in  all  cases  all  opposers  of  his 
election  were  called  upon  to  appear,  and  if 
they  did  appear  they  would  not  be  heard, 
and  if  they  did  not  appear  they  were  de- 
clared contumacious.  He  thought  that  as 
the  Crown  in  fact  appointed  the  bishop,  it 
would  be  much  better  that  tho  Crown 
should  do  it  in  form  as  well  as  in  sub- 
stance. 

Lord  DENMAN  said,  that  the  proposed 
alteration  was  very  favourable  to  deans 
and  chapters,  and  other  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons, who  might  under  the  present  law 
incur  the  penalties  of  praemunire ;  but  he 
must  say  that  he  hoped  this  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  criminal  code  altogether,  and 
that  the  power  of  appointing  the  bishops 
would  be  vested  directly  in  the  Crown. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  ob- 
served, that  though  the  Crown  were  to  ap- 
point directly,  yet  the  archbishop  must 
consecrate,  and  then  the  difficulty,  which 
it  was  suggested  might  be  avoided  by  the 
direct  nomination  of  the  bishop  by  the 
Crown,  might  arise. 

Lord  DENMAN  said,  the  election  and 
consecration  of  bishops  were  ministerial 
not  judicial  acts.  It  was  a  direction  to 
the  archbishop.  Certain  questions  were 
asked  by  the  archbishop,  and  when  they 
were  answered  he  was  bound  to  proceed 
with  the  ceremony. 

Bill  read  2\  and  referred  to  a  Sele<^t 
Committee. 

Committee  named. 
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COPYHOLD  ENFRANCHISEMENT  EXTEN- 
SION BILL. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  moved 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill.  It  pro- 
fessed to  deal  only  with  certain  particular 
circumstances  connected  with  copyhold 
tenure,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  made  that  species  of  property  less  pro- 
ductive than  it  might  otherwise  he,  both 
to  the  tenant  and  the  lord,  and  less  bene- 
ficial to  the  community  at  large.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties and  inconveniences  which  beset  copy- 
hold tenure  in  many  respc^cts;  and  he  would 
advert  to  those  particular  cases  to  which 
the  present  Bill  referred.  The  Bill  pro- 
fessed to  deal  with  the  foUowing  manorial 
rights,  viz.,  the  rights  to  fines,  rents,  he- 
riots,  and  all  other  payments  and  renders, 
periodical  or  casual,  in  money  or  otherwise, 
the  lord's  right  to  timber,  the  lord's  right 
to  enter  for  forfeiture  by  reason  of  waste, 
and  all  his  other  rights  in  respect  of  the 
,  commission  and  permission  of  waste,  and 
provided  that  they  might  be  commuted  by 
the  copyhold  commissioners  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  tenant,  according  to  the  mode 
of  proceeding  set  forth  in  the  Bill.  The 
customary  claims  for  heriots  also  made  it 
necessary  that  some  such  measure  as  the 
present  should  receive  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. The  claims  on  account  of  the 
value  of  timber  likewise  demanded  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature;  he  would  put 
the  case  of  a  well-timbered  estate — it 
might  possibly  be  an  estate  good  for  no- 
thing else  than  the  production  of  timber, 
and  if  held  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  a 
copyholder,  the  tenant  could  not  touch  the 
timber,  neither  could  the  lord;  and  by  that 
state  of  the  law  the  timber  on  the  estate 
was  rendered  utterly  useless.  It  was 
surely  not  fitting  that  the  law  should  in 
that  respect  at  least  remain  unaltered. 
That  which  they  were,  then,  called  upon 
to  do,  and  that  which  the  Bill  went  to 
effect,  would  be  to  create  out  of  copyhold 
property  an  estate  of  full  value,  giving 
due  compensation  both  to  the  lord  and  the 
tenant.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  there 
was  an  estate,  the  existing  value  of  which 
was  15,000^.,  the  tenant's  interest  being 
^^^^^  wmili   lO.UOO^.,  the  lord's  worth  5,000i. 

LLet  thtim  suppose  that  estate  enfranchised, 
ftiiil  reiukred  thereby  worth  20,000Z. ;  he 
did  by  1^0  means  tkropose  that  the  augmen- 
^lian  tti  viilii  5,000?.,  should  go 

fe«^«'-^mjO^  tenant — what  he 

^"  Uiey  should  par- 

increase. 


Further,  it  was  proposed  that  compensation 
should  be  given  to  the  parties  interested, 
not  only  for  what  they  possessed,  but  for 
that  which  they  might  reasonably  expect 
to  possess — the  power  of  making  such 
compensation  being  limited  by  the  value  of 
the  property.  There  was  one  other  topic 
to  which  he  wished  to  refer  before  he  sat 
down,  and  that  related  to  the  steward's 
fees,  which  generally  varied  in  different 
manors;  provision,  as  far  as  possible,  should 
be  made  to  meet  this  difficulty,  but  he 
hoped  without  injuriously  interfering  with 
vested  rights.  He  trusted  it  would  be 
found  that  the  Bill  sufficiently  dealt  with 
this  part  of  the  subject.  He  had  only  to 
add,  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  ten- 
ant the  right  of  building  without  losing 
the  benefit  of  his  expenditure,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  facilitate  fair  and  fit- 
ting improvements.  These  were  the  prin- 
cipal outlines  of  the  measure,  and,  having 
laid  them  before  their  Lordships,  it  was 
not  necessary  that  ho  should  any  further 
trouble  the  House.   * 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  amendment  in  the 
law,  but  doubted  that  the  present  Bill 
would  correct  the  existing  evils.  The  Bill, 
he  thought,  would  not  be  satisfactory  either 
to  lords  of  the  manors  or  to  copyhold  ten- 
ants; whilst  its  direct  tendency  was  to  de- 
stroy the  copyhold  tenure — in  many  re- 
spects a  convenient  one — throughout  the 
country.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
complained  of  the  hardship  of  the  heriot 
fine,  which  operated  as  a  heavy  tax.  With 
regard  to  this  objection,  and  that  the  in- 
cidents of  the  copyhold  tenure  obstructed 
improvements,  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that 
much  of  the  land  in  agriculture,  constantly 
improved,  was  copyhold;  and  that  cottages 
were  built  upon  copyhold  land — and  why  ? 
Because,  whilst  it  was  practically  equal  to 
freehold,  it  was  less  expensive.  The  noble 
Marquess  enumerated  various  objections  to 
the  Bill;  but  his  speech  was  very  imper- 
fectly heard.  His  Lordship  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that,  by  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  lords  of 
the  manor  were  not  fairly  treated.  They 
had,  at  present,  a  certain  protection  against 
copyhold  tenants,  in  respect  to  nuisances 
upon  land,  which  protection  the  Bill,  as  it 
stood,  took  away,  without  the  slighest  com- 
pensation. The  compulsory  commutation 
was  not  entirely  reciprocal;  the  tenant 
might  compel  the  lord  to  commute^  but 
2K 
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not  the  lord  the  tenant.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  should — as  he  had  at  present — in 
case  of  an  application  for  commutation  by 
a  tenant,  have  the  option  of  purchasing 
out  the  whole  of  the  copyhold  tenure  be- 
foreth  c  tenant  could  enforce  a  commuta- 
tion. He  did  not  draw  the  same  infer- 
ence as  the  noble  Marquess  from  the  in- 
crease of  buildings  upon  copyhold  pro- 
perty; it  often  arose  from  necessity.  The 
fine  upon  the  death  of  a  copyholder  was 
claimed  at  a  time  when  the  family  were 
least  able  to  pay  it;  and  the  fines  some- 
times occurred  in  such  quick  succession  as 
to  reduce  a  family  to  indigence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  commutation,  whether 
fixed  fines  or  rent-charge — there  was  not 
much  difference  between  them — it  should 
be  so  regulated  as  to  secure  the  interests 
of  both  parties. 

Lord  REDESDALE  thought  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure  dangerous  in  itself, 
but  still  more  so  on  account  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  had  been  sustained.  He 
contended  that  the  present  system  had 
worked  well,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
altered  by  reason  of  a  few  extreme  cases 
of  hardship. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  defended  the  Bill, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  necessary  to  do 
away  with  an  unnecessary  odium  upon  a 
particular  tenure.  Glancing  at  the  history 
of  copyhold  tenure,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  showed  the  successive  ameliorations 
by  which  th6  grievances  under  which  copy- 
holders laboured  had  been  removed,  and 
argued  that  the  compulsory  enfranchise- 
ment of  copyholds  would  be  beneficial  to 
lords  of  manors  as  well  as  to  other  parties 
affected  by  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  said,  that 
the  feeling  of  the  country  was  universally 
opposed  to  the  existing  system.  He  should, 
therefore,  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  and  should  consider  in  Committee 
any  objections  which  might  be  offered  to 
the  details. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  recommended  compulsory 
commutation,  but  not  compulsory  enfran- 
chisement. Under  a  system  of  compulsory 
enfranchisement  poor  copyholders  would 
be  obliged  to  take  a  more  expensive  tenure, 
and  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  taking  it,  with- 
out receiving  an  equivalent  advantage.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  proposed  altera- 
tion would  be  productive  oC  more  injury 
and  inconvenience  than  could  fairly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  existing  system.  The  Bill 
was  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary,  for  vo- 


luntary commutations  were  making  satis- 
factory  progress.  If  the  noble  Lord  press- 
ed his  Amendment  to  a  division,  he  would 
vote  for  it,  becanse  he  thought  the  Bill 
unjust,  unnecessary,  and  miBchieyous  in 
principle. 

Lord  ABINGER  thought  that  it  was 
best  to  leare  these  rights  to  be  graduallj 
abolished  by  yolnntary  commutation. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was  un- 
derstood to  express  a  hope  that  the  House 
would  read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  and  it 
could  then  be  amended  in  Committee. 

On  question  that  the  word  "now"  stand 
part  of  the  Motion,  House  divided : — Con- 
tent 31;  Not-content  16:  Majority  15. 

Resolved  in  the  Affirmative. 

BUI  read  2». 

EVICTED  DESTITUTE  POOR  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  Amendments,  mored  on  re- 
port, read. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  had  no  objection 
to  a  Bill  for  making  a  fair  and  just  prori- 
sion  for  the  relief  of  evicted  destitute  per- 
sons; but  that  object  could  be  better  car- 
ried out  than  in  the  manner  here  contem- 
plated. He  should  propose  that  the  notice 
required  by  the  Bill  in  case  of  an  ejectment 
should,  instead  of  being  a  vague  notice 
giving  the  names  of  the  lands,  specify  the 
name  of  every  tenant  to  be  evicted;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  sent  by  post  to  the 
guardians  of  the  union,  it  should  be  given  di- 
rect to  the  relieving  officer,  who  would  bo 
close  by,  and  in  possession  of  funds  to  relieve 
with  at  once.  In  nine  cases  out  often  in  Ire- 
land, ejectments  were  brought,  not  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  premises,  but  to  com- 
pel payment  of  rent ;  and  the  rent  being 
paid,  no  dispossession  took  place.  To  re- 
quire notice  to  be  given  in  all  cases,  and 
to  be  given  to  tho  board  of  guardians, 
would  tend  to  excite  animosities  needlessly. 
The  1st  Clause  of  this  Bill  provided  that 
all  writs  of  ejectment  executed  during  the 
winter  should  be  served  a  certain  time  be- 
fore sunset;  and  ho  intended  to  propose 
that  these  writs  should  be  served  in  the 
same  manner  as  all  other  law  processes, 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  He  also  en- 
tertained objections  to  tho  5th  Clause. 
Under  the  existing  law,  it  was  necesssarr 
that  notices  should  bo  served  on  all  indivi- 
duals residing  upon  land  before  such  indi- 
viduals could  be  served  irith  vrits  of  eject- 
ment; and  if  one  o*  i  L  omittc'd^  he 
might  at  onoei  bj  toat  mi  imiiI 
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to  the  whole  proceedings.  But  by  the  5tb 
Clause  of  this  Bill,  it  was  proposed  that 
notices  should  be  required  to  be  serred 
upon  persons  entering  on  the  occupation  of 
property  after  writs  of  ejectment  had  been 
served  on  the  previous  occupiers;  and  in 
case  of  failure  or  neglect,  penalties  were 
imposed.  He  considered  this  a  most  ob- 
jectionable provision;  for  these  changes  of 
possession  might  be  made  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  fraud.  He  therefore  begged 
to  move  that  the  House  be  put  again  into 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  proposing 
Amendments  to  meet  these  objections. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  as  the  Amendments  suggested  by  his 
noble  Friend  would  affect  the  character  of 
the  Bill,  he  had  no  objection  to  its  recom- 
mittal, in  order  that  those  Amendments 
might  be  considered,  and  that,  if  neces- 
sary, the  sense  of  the  House  might  be 
taken  upon  them. 

Agreed  to.     House  in  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Chairman 
of  Committees,  being  absent,  Lord  Beau- 
mont was  moved  to  be  Chairman. 

Lord  RBDESDALE  said,  that  as  their 
Lordships  had  gone  into  Committee  before 
the  Motion  was  made,  they  were  in  this 
difficulty,  that  there  was  no  one  who  had 
power  to  put  the  question. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  apprehended  that 
the  House  had  an  inherent  right  to  elect  a 
Chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  was  Chairman  of  Committees;  and  if 
they  possessed  that  power  before  going 
into  Committee,  he  conceived  that  they 
could  equally  exercise  it  in  Committee. 

Lord  STANLEY  observed,  that  the 
difficulty  appeared  to  be,  who  was  to  put 
the  Motion  which  had  been  made,  that 
Lord  Beaumont  take  the  chair  ? 

Earl  GREY  was  understood  to  say  that, 
if  it  was  not  competent  for  any  noble  Lord 
to  put  that  question,  he  did^  not  see  how 
their  Lordships  were  to  resume. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  then  took  the  chair. 

On  the  1st  Clause  being  read. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  proposed  an 
Amendment,  providing  that  notices  of 
ejectment  might  be  served  at  any  time 
between  sunrise  and -sunset. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  op- 
posed the  Amendment.  He  asked  their 
Lordships  to  consider  the  consequences 
whieh  liM  followed  from  the  ejectment  of 
tttriauLs  iLiiiij£?4  f  before  sunset;  and, 
although  lie  wj  *A  iii^knowledge  that 

some  tneonvel  be  occasioned 


by  this  clause,  he  recommended  their  Lord- 
ships to  adhere  to  it.  This  measure  was 
rendered  necessary  because  scenes  had  oc- 
curred in  Ireland  whieh  were  disgraceful 
to  that  country;  and  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Legislature  if  they  allowed 
the  possibility  of  any  repetition  of  those 
scenes.  The  noble  Marquess  here  refer- 
red, foi'  the  purpose  of  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  some  legislation  on  the  subject,  to 
several  cases  of  evictions,  which  exhibited 
circumstances  of  great  suffering  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  people  evicted;  and 
contended  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  previous  notice  of  eviction  should  be 
given  to  the  guardians  of  the  unions,  in 
order  that  provision  might  be  made  for 
the  destitute,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  pre- 
vent them  perishing  by  the  roadside.  It 
was  not  his  wish  to  throw  any  general 
blame  on  the  body  of  landlords,  because 
he  did  not  know  how  far  they  might  be 
able  to  prevent  the  distressing  scenes 
which  sometimes  accompanied  evictions; 
but  he  had  adverted  to  these  matters  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  their  Lord- 
ships were  bound  to  provide,  as  far  as  pos 
sible,  against  the  unnecessary  loss  of  life. 
It  was  not  too  much,  he  thought,  to  re- 
quire that  the  previous  notice  of  evictions 
specified  in  the  Bill  should  be  given  to 
the  guardians  of  unions;  and  he  therefore 
pressed  their  Lordships  to  accept  the  Bill 
as  it  stood. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  thought 
it  would  be  better  not  to  discuss  all  the 
clauses  at  once,  but  rather  to  take  them 
seriatim,  and  let  noble  Lords  have  an  op- 
portunity of  delivering  their  opinions  upon 
each  clause  separately. 

Earl  GREY  observed  that  the  Commit- 
tee, in  considering  the  measure  now  before 
them,  were  called  upon  to  reduce  the  provi- 
sion for  the  evicted  parties  to  its  minimum, 
and  to  reduce  also  the  inconvenience  which 
the  proprietors  of  land  sustained,  in  order 
that  property  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
improved  and  protected.  No  one  could  be 
more  anxious  to  uphold  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  than  ho  was;  but  he  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that, 
under  the  name  of  tenant-right  attempts 
had  been  made  in  Ireland  to  resist  the  fair 
rights  of  property.  These  attempts,  in  his 
opinion,  were  assuming  an  alarming  as- 
pect. This  Bill,  he  believed,  would  tend 
to  check  the  advance  of  such  a  disposition 
as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded.  But 
while  protection  was  given  to  the  landlord, 
they  should  take  care  that  relief  was  pro- 
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Tided  for  those  poor  people  who  were  sud- 
denly dispossessed  of  their  homes.  Let 
their  Lordships  remember  the  frightful 
eases  which  had  occurred,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  persons  were  ejected  from 
their  houses  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
thej  would  not  think  that  it  was  too  much 
to  give  them  notice  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  further  abode.  Ho  believed  that 
the  clause  as  it  stood  was  a  proper  one, 
and  he  trusted  their  Lordships  would  sanc- 
tion it.  It  was  salutary,  because  it  was 
intended  to  provide  relief  for  the  evicted 
persons,  without  placing  a  discretionary 
power  of  too  large  a  character  in  the 
hands  of  the  relieving  officer.  Both  in 
England  and  Ireland  the  law  expressly 
provided  that  the  relieving  officer  was 
not  to  act  on  his  own  discretion,  unless 
when  the  board  of  guardians  could  not  be 
applied  to.  That  was  a  sanitary  provi- 
sion. If  tho  House  were  of  opinion  that 
this  clause  should  stand,  then  it  was  pro- 
posed that  due  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  board  of  guardians  of  tho  ejectment  to 
take  place,  in  order  that  some  step  s^^ould 
be  taken  for  the  relief  of  those  who  would 
be  driven  to  apply  for  it.  If  such  notice 
were  not  given  to  the  board,  it  could  know 
nothing  of  the  ejectment,  and  therefore 
could  not  afford  any  adequate  accommo- 
dation for  the  people  ejected.  Neither  the 
relieving  officer,  nor  the  board,  could  in 
such  a  case  know  of  tho  occurrence,  and  it 
might  so  happen  that  300  or  400  persons 
might  be  turned  out  of  their  land  at  a  late 
hour  on  a  stormy  night,  exposed  to  all  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  without  shelter 
from  its  inclemency.  The  landlord  and 
tenant  question  was  one  in  which  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  in  no  ordinary  degree  inter- 
ested, and  he-  thought  their  Lordships 
should  not  refuse  their  sanction  to  a  Bill 
which  had  passed  with  the  general  assent 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
which  was,  as  he  believed,  in  some  degree 
calculated  to  meet  the  evils  which  arose 
out  of  the  present  position  of  that  ques- 
tion. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  protested  against 
its  being  held  out  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Grey),  as  it  were  in  terrorem,  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  reduce  the  provision  for  the 
poor  to  the  minimum,  and  to  keep  protec- 
tion to  the  landlords  at  the  maximum.  On 
tho  part  of  those  who  took  the  view  of  the 
question  which  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  did. 
he  rejected  that  construction.  He  should 
persist  in  taking  the  course  which  he 
thought  right,  and  he  was  satisfied  that. 


sooner  or  later,  its  prudence  would  be  re* 
cognised. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  re- 
minded their  Lordships  that  they  were 
about  to  divide  upon  the  question  whether 
the  word  '*  before*'  be  left  out  of  the  clause 
or  not.  The  question  was,  whether  notice 
was  to  be  given  "  before/* 

The  Earl  of  Rosse  and  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  made  some  observations  in  op* 
position  to  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  he  did 
to  many  of  its  provisions.  The  Bill  was 
founded  upon  a  false  notion  of  the  evictions 
that  had  taken  place  upon  Mr.  Blake's  es- 
tate; it  was,  in  fact,  called  Mr.  Blake's 
Bill.  Great  misapprehension  existed  as  to 
that  case.  The  reports  in  the  blue  book 
were  made  from  the  inquiries  of  persons 
without  legal  authority.  The  Poor  Law 
Inspectors  had,  by  law,  no  right  to  go  into 
inquiries  as  between  landlord  and  tenant; 
and  in  these  inquiries  only  one  side  was 
usually  heard — the  evicted  paupers,  who  re- 
sorted to  any  story  to  make  out  a  case  of 
hardship.  He  felt,  therefore,  great  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  reports  that  were 
founded  upon  one-sided  inquiries.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill,  that  it  would  tend  to  en- 
courage evictions  by  throwing  the  ejected 
paupers  on  the  poor-rate.  He  objected  to 
seven  days'  notice  before  eviction,  since 
such  a  notice  would  afford  an  opportuni^ 
to  get  up  a  conspiracy  to  shoot  the  party 
who  gave  the  notice. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  objected 
to  the  formal  and  public  notice  proposed. 
He  had  no  objection  to  a  notice  to  the  re- 
lieving officer,  that  he  might  have  time  to 
prepare  for  giving  shelter  to  the  ejected 
paupers;  twenty- four  or  forty-ei^ht  hours 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  would,  he  thought,  meet  the  case.  It 
would  be  an  Irish  mode  of  giving  notice 
after  the  mischief  was  done. 

The  House  divided  on  question  that  the 
word  *•  before"  stand  part  of  the  clause: — 
Content  23;  Not-content  23. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Hou^e,  the  question 
was  hereby  resolved  in  the  Affirmative, 

Other  Amendments  moved  and  agreed 
to.     Amendments  to  be  reported. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  22,  1848. 
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NEW  WRIT  FOR  HORSHAM. 

Mr.  GORINQ  said,  that  inconsequence 
of  the  vote  which  the  House  had  come  to 
yesterday  in  favour  of  issuing  the  writ  for 
the  horough  of  Cheltenham,  he  would  now 
move  that  a  new  writ  he  issued  for  the 
horough  of  Horsham.  It  would  he  disre- 
spectful to  the  House  to  take  up  its  time 
by  arguing  the  question  after  the  vote  of 
yesterday,  and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
not  refuse  to  order  the  immediate  issue 
of  the  writ. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  the  opinion  of  the  House  ought 
to  be  declared  on  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Flint  boroughs  (Sir  J. 
Hanmer).  Nothing  was  more  inconvenient 
and  inconsistent  than  for  the  House  to 
order  the  issue  of  writs  to  certain  boroughs 
on  one  day,  and  to  suspend  them  in  other 
cases  on  the  next. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  54;  Noes 
50 :  Majority  4. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


on  Bum, 
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Adderley,  C.  B. 
AnsoD,  hon.  Col. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Bankes,  G. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  W. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  0. 
Buller,  G. 
BurreU,  Sir  C.  M. 
Christy,  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Edwards,  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Godson,  R. 

Goulburn,  right  hon.  H. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 


Hornby,  J. 
Hudson,  G. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
.  Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Maitland,  T. 
Mandeyille,  Visct. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Napier,  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Fakington,  Sir  J. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Scymer,  H.  K. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stuart,  J. 
Talfourd,  Serg. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Wadington,  H.  S. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TELLERS. 

Goring,  C. 
Newdegato,  C.  N. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Baines,  M.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
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DIFFERENTIAL  DUTY  ON  RUM. 

Sir  L.  O'BRIEN  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Chaucellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  heen  in  his 
place.  The  Irish  distillers  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  arrangement  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  suggested  he  was  disposed 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  differential  duty 
on  rum.  Thej  would  he  content  with  a 
moderate  extent  of  protection,  and  were 
not  desirous  of  retaining  the  present  rate 
of  differential  duty;  hut  the  question  they 
were  anxious  to  have  answered  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  determination  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  adhere  to  the  sum  of  4^.  as 
the  differential*  duty  to  he  hereafter  im- 
posed on  rum. 

Mr.  hawes,  in  the  ahsence  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  said  he  hoped  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  give  notice  of  his  question  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  rose,  and  was  ahout  to 
resume  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Sugar 
Duties,  when 

Sir  L.  O'BRIEN  interposed,  and,  ob- 
serving that  no  Cabinet  Minister  was  pre- 
sent, moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
He  had  given  previous  notice  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  he  should 
put  to  him  this  question,  which  it  was  most 
important  should  be  answered  before  the 
debate  on  the  sugar  duties  was  proceeded 
with.  The  answer  given  would  determine 
not  only  the  votes  but  also  the  speeches  of 
hon.  Members. 

Mr.  F.  maule  thought  the  course 
taken  in  moving  the  adjoui-nment  of  the 
House  altogether  unprecedented.  It  seemed 
there  had  been  a  meeting  of  Irish  Members 
with  reference  to  the  differential  duty  on 
8]  ts,  wh  it  was  resolved  that  a  cer- 
]i  jn  Id  be  put  to  the  Chancel- 
but  no  public  notice 
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had  been  given  to  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
[Sir  L.  O'Brien  :  I  gave  hiin  notice  at 
four  o'clock.]  At  all  events  no  public 
notice  had  been  given.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  alone  answer  the 
question.  He  put  it  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
and  the  House  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  regular  and  more  courteous  to  his 
right  hon.  Friend  to  defer  the  question 
until  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
in  his  place  at  a  later  period  of  the  evening, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  allow  the  debate 
to  proceed  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL,  having  entered 
the  House,  said  :  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  asked,  I  UiVvc  in  the 
first  place  to  observe,  that  it  does  not  im- 
mediately affect  the  matter  before  the 
House,  as  to  going  into  Committee  on  the 
sugar  duties.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  of 
which  I  stated  the  outline  on  Friday  last. 
Some  of  the  Members  of  this  House,  re- 
presenting their  constituents,  have  made 
representations  to  my  right  hon.  Friend;  I 
had  some  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject  yesterday;  he  then  stated  that  he 
was  not  fully  in  possession  of  their  views. 
I  had  some  conversation  with  him  again  to- 
day, when  he  said  he  had  this  morning 
some  further  information  as  to  the  views 
those  Gentlemen  entertained,  and  that  he 
had  the  question  still  under  consideration. 
We  were  to  have  some  further  deliberation 
on  the  subject,  and  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
as  soon  as  he  can  inform  the  House,  will 
state  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  point.  I  suppose  the  hon. 
Baronet  wishes,  although  this  is  not  the 
regular  time  for  making  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  scheme,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
rum  duties.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  it 
now,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  quite 
fair  to  postpone  the  Committee  on  the  su- 
gar duties  until  an  answer  is  obtained  to 
the  question  put  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  will  be  in  his  place 
shortly,  and  will  then  give  his  answer. 

Sir  L.  O'BRIEN  repeated  that  the 
votes  of  several  Members  would  depend 
on  the  answer  received;  and  they  were  un- 
willing that  the  debate  should  go  on  until 
they  knew  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  Certainly  I  am 
not  going  to  make  any  statement  with  the 
object  of  altering  the  vote  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. We  mean  to  make  the  proposition 
we  think  the  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  concerned.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Droitwich  ha» 


moved  an  Amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
protection  to  the  West  Indians  is  not  suffi- 
cient; and  if  he  thinks  that  the  rum  doty 
ought  to  be  different  from  what  it  is,  he 
must  take  his  own  course.  We  shall  only 
propose  what  we  think,  best  for  the  public. 
Lord  G.  BENTINOK  :  I  think  thai 
the  House  is  placed  in  a  very  extraordinary 
position.  It  is  proposed  that  we  should 
go  into  Committee  to  consider  a  specified 
measure  that  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Government.  [Lord  J.  Russbll:  The 
sugar  duties.*]  But  half  of  that  measure, 
intended  to  be  a  measure  of  relief  to  the 
West  Indians,  was  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  rum  to  the  amount  of  5<i  per 
gallon;  and  now  we  hear,  unknown  to  thU 
House,  something  of  a  bargain  is  being 
transacted  out  of  doors  between  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  Irish  Members;  and  it 
is  expected  by  the  Irish  Members  thai  the 
Government  will  reduce  their  measure  of 
relief  offered  to  the  West  Indians,  quoad 
rum,  by  2d,  a  gallon.  I  understand  that 
the  Irish  Members  are  prepared,  if  that 
part  of  the  Government  measure  which 
relates  to  the  reduction  of  the  differential 
duty  between  rum  and  British  spirits  be 
withdrawn,  to  support  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters in  their  proposition  respecting  the 
sugar  duties.  But  while  the  West  Indian 
interest  and  those  engaged  in  sugar  plant- 
ing are,  as  is  pretty  well  known,  not  satis* 
fied  with  the  measure  offered  to  themt 
there  may  be  a  great  many  independent 
Gentlemen  not  connected  with  the  East  or 
West  Indians,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
distillers,  on  the  other,  who  may  say, 
'*  This  altogether  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
fair  compromise;  we  think  it  offers  suffi- 
cient relief  to  the  West  Indians,  and  we 
will  not  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Broitwich." 
But  they  may  consider  that  2d,  a  gallon 
on  rum  may  make  the  whole  difference; 
and  if  they  were  aware  that  the  measure 
of  relief  was  to  be  cut  short  to  the  amount 
of  2d,  a  gallon  on  rum,  they  would  say, 
"  We  think  that  this  measure  is  not  now 
efficient  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  we  will  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Droitwich."  I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
Hottse  can  be  in  a  condition  to  consider 
tjie  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Droitwich  until  we  know  precisely  whether 
the  Government  intend  to  adhere  to  their 
own  measure.  [Ths  Chancellor  of  ike 
Exchequer  HfUered  the  House,]     I  see 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  now  in  his 
place.  I  take  it  for  granted  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  subject.  He  appears 
to  be  the  dictator  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter;  perhaps  he  will  inform  us 
whether  they  mean  really  to  persevere  with 
their  plan  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  hope  I  maybe 
allowed  to  explain  what  I  said,  because 
the  noble  Lord  has  in  a  strange  manner  so 
totally  misapprehended  me.  I  stated,  that 
whatever  proposition  we  should  make  should 
be  made  with  a  view  to  the  public  interests, 
and  public  interests  alone.  Then,  he  says, 
we  are  making  a  bargain  with  certain 
Members  with  a  view  to  secure  their  sup> 
port.  This  is  the  direct  contrary  of  what 
I  said.  I  must,  therefore,  again  repeat 
that,  although  there  is  of  oourse  the  great- 
est secrecy  observed  with  regard  to  mea- 
sures to  bo  brought  before  the  House  with 
regard  to  finance  and  trade,  it  is  usual, 
after  being  brought  forward,  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  hear  different  parties  who 
may  be  affected,  who  have  modifications 
and  alterations  to  suggest;  and  I  stated 
that  my  right  hon.  Fiiend  had  under  con- 
sideration the  statements  made  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  West  India  body,  the  dis- 
tillers, and  others;  and,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  our  decision  on  these  points  will  be 
with  a  view  to  the  public  interests,  not 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  votes  of  any  hon. 
Members. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:   When   any   proposal  connected 
with   either   finance   or  trade   has    been 
submitted  to  this  House,  it  is  usual  for 
the  Government  to  receive  any  communi- 
cations that  may  be  made  to  them  by 
parties  more  immediately  affected  by  it. 
I  yesterday  received  intimation  from  the 
hon.  Baronet  that  a  deputation  wished  to 
see  me  on  the  subject  of  the  differential 
duty  between  rum  and  British  spirits,  and 
on  another  subject,  namely,  an  allowance 
for  waste  in  British  spirits  in  warehouse; 
whether  the  duty  would  be  taken  when  the 
spiriii  were  taken  out,  instead  of  when 
taey  were  m  ike  wai^housef   The  hon. 
Baronet    and   five    otker   Iri.^U    \V  imbers 
waited  on  me  this  tn&miiigf  aud  aiated 
their  opinioQ,  formed  m\  the   iiifoi 
they  had  rooci v w^P|BlttJ>he  Irbh  d|j 
that  the  rcdiica^^     ^^      ■    '  ^ 
M,  to  4(1, 1—^ 
distUlere,  ^^m 
miiiisk  the^l^- 
Bpirits,  it  wt* — 
gnowefa  y*  - 


I  stated  to  them  that,  of  course,  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  submit  their  representations 
to  my  Colleagues;  and  with  regard  to  the 
second  point,  I  had  it  under  consideration, 
and,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  it  safely,  it 
should  be  done.  They  then  intimated 
to  me  that  the  votes  of  Gentlemen  in  this 
House  would  depend  on  the  answer  I 
should  give  to  the  question.  My  answer 
to  them  was  that  we  had  proposed  what  wo 
believed  right;  all  we  could  say  was  that  the 
most  attentive  consideration  would  be  given 
to  their  statements;  and  when  pressed  for 
an  answer  I  said,  *'  I  must  leave  each  Gen- 
tleman to  take  the  coiurse  he  thinks  right." 
I  could  not  pretend  either  to  receive  or 
dictate  terms.  I  could  state  to  my  Col- 
leagues the  representations  that  had  been 
made  to  me;  and,  whatever  answer  I  mi(;ht 
give,  the  deputation  should  take  what 
course  they  thought  proper.  Before  the 
usual  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  House,  I 
received  a  note  informing  mo  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Baronet  to  put  to  me  a 
question  to-night.  I  came  down  to  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the 
question  of  my  hon.  Friend,  that  the  repre- 
sentations made  should  bo  considered.  I 
sat  here  for  some  time;  I  was  here  for 
about  half  an  hour.  The  House  was  en- 
gaged with  a  railroad  discussion,  in  which, 
as  the  House  knows,  it  is  very  seldom  con- 
sidered to  be  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  vote,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Having  a  good  deal  of  business  to  do,  I 
went  back  to  Downing-street,  where  I 
have  been  till  this  moment.  I  came  down 
whenever  I  heard  that  public  business  was 
likely  to  proceed.  That  is  the  real  history 
of  what  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  no  doubt  given  a  simple  and  ac- 
curate narrative.  It  is  said  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  when  changes 
are  contemplated  regarding  trade,  that  Go- 
vernment should  hold  communication  with 
the  different  parties  interested — indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  that  until  Ministers 
have  made  the  exposition  of  their  scheme 
to  this  House.  But  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment must  recollect  that  they  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  their  state- 
ment, and  it  is  their  fault  if,  after  having 
made  that  general  statement  of  their  plan, 

)7  have  not  allowed  the  country  a  suffi- 

fl        interval  between  the  first  exposition 

sequent  debate,  and  they  must  take 

oquences.     I  must  assume   that 

not  reauire  the  opportunity  of 

jesty*8  subjects,  because 
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they  felt  confidence  in  their  plan — ^it  was 
perfectly  matured — it  was  a  matter  of  all 
others  they  had  well  considered.  It  is  not 
for  the  noble  Lord  to  reproach  my  noble 
Friend  for  the  observations  he  has  made. 
My  noble  Friend  made  no  imputation  what- 
ever on  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
morally;  but,  as  an  administrative  body, 
they  aro  open  to  very  grave  imputa- 
tion, for  they  have  no  right  to  call  on  the 
House  of  Commons  to  debate  their  plan 
whilo  a  very  important  part  of  it  is  want- 
ing. He  expected  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
given  us  a  narrative.  We  must  consider 
the  effect  which  that  answer  will  have,  not 
only  on  the  division,  but  on  the  debate. 
Gentlemen  naturally  wish  before  they  give 
their  opinion  on  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  should  be  acquainted  with 
it;  but  their  plan  is  not  before  the  House; 
wc  cannot  get  it;  and,  what  is  more,  the 
Treasury  bench  is  now  full  of  Cabinet  Mi- 
nisters, but  we  aro  no  wiser  than  wo  were 
when,  in  the  absence  of  all  of  them,  a 
Motion  was  made  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  C.  BULLER  was  astonished  at  the 
declaration  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire that  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  had  no  right  to  resent  or  even 
to  call  for  an  explanation  of  the  imputation 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn  had  cast  upon  the  Government. 
Why,  he  (Mr.  C.  Buller)  asserted  that 
every  Gentleman  sitting  upon  those  benches, 
and  every  one  who  had  at  heart  the  honour 
of  the  House,  ought  to  resent  such  an  un- 
founded imputation.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  said  that  the  imputa- 

n  was  directed  against  the  Government 
IB  an  administration,  and  not  against  its 

rality.  But  let  him  remind  the  House 
n  what  had  really  passed.  It  must  be 
iM>nceded  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Lynn  never  minced  his  language  for 
fear  it  might  bo  said  of  him  that  he  sinned 
against  good  taste;  and  the  words  of  the 
noble  Lord  were,  that  the  Government 
"were  making  a  bargain — a  bargain,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  add,  of  the  basest  kind 
— ^with  the  Irish  Members,  in  order  to  get 
their  votes  on  this  question.  He  had  the 
highest  respect  for  the  candour  and  straight- 
forwardness of  the  noble  Lord,  widely  as 
ho  differed  from  him  in  his  political  views; 
hut  the  House  would  allow  him  to  call  its 
attention  for  a  moment  to  the  exceeding 
recklcsness  and  unfairness  of  the  noble 
Lord's  charge.     The  statement  made  bj 


the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Clare 
was,  that  the  deputation  had  acquainted 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  the 
views  which  they  entertained,  and  added  that 
some  of  their  votes  might  depend  upon  the 
answer  he  gave  to  the  question  put  to  hun. 
No  answer  was  given,  and  thus  it  dearly 
appeared  that  no  bargain  was  made.  His 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  stated  that  the  Irish  Members  must 
consult  their  consciences  on  the  subject^ 
and  that  the  Government  would  consult 
their  own  consciences,  without  reference  to 
the  convenience  of  a  division,  and  then  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  called 
this  a  bargain.  [Lord  G.  Bentinck:  I 
wanted  to  know  what  bargain  had  been 
made.]  He  thought  it  would  bo  better  if 
hon.  Members  would  attribute  to  one  an- 
other ordinary  honesty  and  fair  dealings 
and  not  throw  out  imputations  with  such 
utter  recklessness  and  levity  as  had  marked 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord.  If  he  were 
inclined  to  throw  out  imputations  of  unfair 
dealing,  he  might  say  that  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire seemed  inclined  to  catch  a  few  votes 
in  the  most  extraordinary  mode  that  he 
ever  recollected.  The  noble  Lord  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  con- 
sidered that  the  Government  had  given 
the  West  Indies  too  little  protection,  and 
on  that  ground  they  had  determined  to 
vote  against  the  Government  plan.  On 
a  sudden  they  found  out  that  some  Gen- 
tlemen were  disposed  to  vote  against 
the  plan  of  the  Government,  because 
they  considered  that  the  West  Indies 
would  have  too  much  protection;  and  it 
was  on  account  of  these  few  stray  votes 
that  all  this  hubbub  had  heen  raised,  and 
that  charges  had  been  made,  which  he 
hoped,  after  the  satisfactory  explanation 
that  had  been  given,  would  be  completely 
withdrawn. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER  wished  to  say  that  there  were 
points  raised  by  the  deputation,  the  faniL 
of  which  related  to  the  differential  d«tj. 
On  that  point  his  answer  to  the  C 
was,  that  ho  would  lay  before  his  i 
the  statements  which  had  been 
the  arguments  which  had 
The  other  point  was  the 
wastage,  and  he  had  said  thaf 
favourably  disposed  to  ^^'^ 


that  matter,  but  tl 
deputation  an  ansv 
communicated  with 
Mr.  -STUAET 
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that  matters  could  remain  as  they  were, 
considering  the  position  of  the  Government 
and  the  House.  A  question  had  heen  put 
hj  the  hon.  Memhcr  for  Glare,  whether  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  meant  to  ad- 
here to  the  duty  on  rum  as  originally  put 
forth;  and  he  had  not  yet  received  an  an- 
swer. It  had  also  heen  distinctly  stated, 
that  the  votes  of  Members  would  depend 
on  the  answer  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man gave;  and  yet  no  answer  was  given  to 
the  question.  His  noble  Friend  (Lord  G. 
Bentinck)  therefore  said,  that  if  they  did 
not  answer  the  question,  they  were  evi- 
dently taking  time  to  consider  which  course 
would  give  most  votes,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  were  doing  that  which  was  equivalent 
to  driving  a  bargain.  This  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Liskeard  said 
would  be  downright  immorality,  if  it  exist- 
ed. He  (Mr.  Stuart)  thought  that  this  was 
rather  a  harsh  view  of  the  matter;  but  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  a  state  of  matters  credit- 
able to  the  Government  or  to  the  House. 
They  were  called  upon  to  go  into  a  great 
debate  on  West  India  distress,  without  the 
Government  being  able  to  tell  them  whether 
or  not  they  adhered  to  one  of  the  remedies 
proposed  for  that  distress.  He  would  ask 
if  ever  a  Government  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion so  discreditable,  and  if  such  a  state  of 
things  was  respectful  to  the  House?  He 
did  not  see  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of 
this  important  question  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  without  knowing  whether  Go- 
vernment adhered  to  their  plan  or  not. 
He  did  not  consider  that  there  was  any 
moral  imputation  on  the  Government,  but 
believed  that  the  position  they  were  in  pro- 
ceeded altogether  from  their  weakness. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  rose  with  great 
regret  to  prolong  this  discussion,  which 
had  lasted  already  a  great  deal  too  long; 
but  the  statements  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Stuart)  were  so 
extraordinary,  that  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing «  few  words.  If  the  doctrine  laid  down 
bj  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  to 
pmviil,  the  whole  course  that  every  Go* 
•  took  in  the  discussion  of  compli- 
of  trade  must  be  entirely 
i.»everrecdlected  a  large  mea- 
ehaoges  connected  with 
eountrj  being  brought 
in  ets  affected  by 
an  interview  with 
>  lighly  proper 
in  ',  should 
a      those 


parties  and  hear  their  objections,  but  that 
it  should  deliberately  weigh  those  objections, 
and  act  upon  them,  if  they  were  found  to 
be  well  grounded.  He,  therefore,  thought 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  only  done  that  which  any 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  think 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  in  similar  circumstances. 
Certain  representations  were  urged  upon 
him  by  Gentlemen  connected  with  a  great 
interest;  and  his  answer  was,  that  he  would 
treat  their  proposals  with  every  mark  of 
respect — that  he  would  lay  them  before  his 
Colleagues,  and  in  due  time  give  an  explicit 
answer.  If  such  representations,  and  such 
a  mode  of  receiving  them,  were  to  be  made 
a  pretext  for  delaying  the  progress  of  the 
measure,  he  did  not  see  how  any  measure, 
if  met  in  a  similar  way,  could  ever  be 
brought  to  a  determination.  Undoubtedly, 
if  the  Government  was  induced  by  any 
undue  pressure  upon  them  to  depart  from 
the  main  principles  of  any  measure  they 
brought  forward,  the  House  would  do  well 
to  condemn  their  conduct.  Undoubtedly, 
this  question  of  the  equalisation  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  and  home-made  spirits 
was  a  very  important  one;  but  to  say  that 
they  could  not  discuss  the  whole  subject  of 
the  sugar  duties  without  knowing  whether 
the  duty  on  rum  would  be  Ad.  or  6d.,  was, 
in  his  estimation,  perfectly  absurd.  Were 
they  not  to  go  on  with  the  discussion  of 
the  measure  merely  because  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  received  a  deputa* 
tion,  and  in  answer  to  their  proposals  had 
told  them  he  would  consult  his  Colleagues  ? 
In  1846,  when  the  system  of  the  sugar 
duties  which  now  existed  was  brought  for- 
ward, the  Government  received  frequent 
deputations  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  GOULBURN  did  not  understand 
that  any  imputation  was  cast  on  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  receiving  the 
representations  of  those  interested  in  this 
question.  He  knew  very  well  that  those 
who  had  to  conduct  public  affairs  fre- 
quently after  the  announcement  of  mea- 
sures in  Parliament  had  to  consider  the 
opinions  of  those  interested  in  the  proposed 
changes,  and  regulate  their  conduct  ac- 
cordingly; but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  must  observe  that  the 
question  before  the  House  was,  in  many 
respects,  materially  different  from  this.  The 
question  with  which  they  had  to  deal  was, 
how  were  they  to  afford  direct  relief  to  a 
suffering  interest  ?  and  the  Government 
proposed  a  plan  of  which  one  component 
part  was  a  relaxation  of  the  existing  duties 
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on  spirits  imported  from  the  colonies,  and 
another  part  was  an  alteration  in  the  exist- 
ing duties  imposed  on  another  article  of 
colonial  produce,  namely,  sugar.  Now, 
how  far  that  relief  might  he  effectual  or 
not,  depended  not  upon  the  rule  thej 
might  adopt  with  respect  to  one  of  these 
articles,  hut  with  respect  to  hoth.  And  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was  of  no 
importance  to  the  question  whether  they 
made  the  duty  on  rum  4d.  or  6d. — ^that  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  50  per 
cent  was  added  to  or  taken  from  the  duty, 
surely  it  was  not  extraordinary  if  those 
whoso  interests  were  hanging  in  the  ha- 
lance  should  ho  anxious  to  know  heforc 
they  gave  their  opinion  on  the  plan,  whe- 
ther that  duty  of  50  per  cent  was  to  bo 


Mr.  CARDWELL  feared  it  was  not 
possible  consistently  with  the  roles  of  tlie 
House  to  wait  until  the  House  should  hare 
decided  on  the  proposition  now  under  its 
consideration.  It  was  a  fixed  rule  to  take 
only  one  stage  every  day  of  a  Money  Bill. 
There  were  seven  stages  to  be  passed  in 
that  House.  The  Bill  must  then  go  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  afterwards  obtain 
the  Royal  Assent.  This  debate  was  not 
expectc^i  to  close  to-night.  Supposing  it 
closed  to-morrow  night,  there  were  seven 
more  stages  to  pass  in  that  House  before 
they  could  send  the  Bill  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  If  the  noble  Lord  waited  the  result 
of  the  discussion  before  deciding,  he  would 
find  it  out  of  his  power  to  carry  an  unop- 
posed  Bill  without  a   suspension  of  the 


Session  before  last  the  Government  were 
of  opinion  that  the  protecting  duty  should 
he  reduced  to  6d.,  but  that  they  ultimately 
increased  it  to  9d,  They  weighed  all  the 
•arguments  of  the  distress  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  the  Excise  on  the  other;  and  now, 


given  or  not.     They  all  knew  that  in  the    Standing  Orders  altogether  unprecedented. 

ct      .      V  i.       1    .  .!._  rt X Subject  at  an  end,  and  adjourned  debslto 

resumed. 

SUGAR  DUTIES— ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 
Mr.  MOFFATT  thought  it  would  be 
well  for  the  House  to  consider,  in  the  first 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  them  i  instance,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
that  it  might  be  cither  4d.  or  6d.,  really  '.  proposition  of  the  Goverament  with  respect 
their  position  was  such  they  could  not  con- 1  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The  reduo- 
fidcntly  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  whole  '  tion  of  the  duty  on  sugar  to  the  amount  of 
subject.  1 1^.  per  cwt.  would  involve  a  loss  to  the  re- 

Motion  for  adjournment  withdrawn.  |  venue  of  250,000^.  the  first  year,  500,000^ 

Mr.  GOULBURN  should  like  to  know,  the  next  year,  of  750,000?.  the  following 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  considered  the  pro-  ]  year,  and  of  1,000,000?.  the  fourth  year, 
position  of  the  hoif.  Member  for  Liverpool :  making  a  sum  of  no  less  than  2,500,0001. 
(Mr.  Cardwell),  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  entirely  lost  to  the  public  Exchequer.  The 
temporary  Bill  for  continuing  and  for  limit-  reduction  of  the  proposed  duty  on  runi» 
ing  the  period  of  the  present  sugar  duties  ?  perhaps,  was  scarcely  a  fair  subject  for  re* 
They  had  lost  so  much  time  that  night,  mark,  as  the  House  did  not  know  what 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible,  with  any  ac- 1  were  the  precise  intentions  of  the  Qovem- 
tivity  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  :  ment  as  to  the  amount.  But  the  equalisa- 
IIousc,  if  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- ,  tion  of  such  duties  was  an  exceedingly 
ment  was  to  ho  introduced  in  the  shape  of  i  wise  and  just  measure,  and  he  apprehend- 
a  Bill,  that  it  could  receive  the  Royal  As-    ed  no  permanent  injury  to  the  distilling  in- 


scnt  before  the  5th  of  July.  The  noble 
Lord  was  aware  that  there  was  an  im 
mense  amount  of  foreign  sugar  at  this  mo- 
ment in  bond,  and  as  his  proposal  was  to 


terests  of  the  country  in  consequence  of 
such  a  reduction  as  that  which  had  been 
originally  intimated.  With  respect  to  the 
grant  of  500,000?.,  he  should  also  be  dis- 


afford  relief  to  the  West  India  interest,  he  posed  to  express  his  concurrence  in  that 
would  see  that  from  30,000  to  40,000  tons  j  part  of  the  scheme.  As  for  the  proteotioii 
of  sugar  brought  into  the  market  at  a  re-  ;  to  the  West  Indian  interests  afforded  bj 


duccd  price  must  materially  affect  any 
measures  of  relief  that  could  be  proposed. 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  would  see  after  the 
division  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Droitwich,  if  there  were  sufficient  time 


the  alteration  of  the  scale  of  sugar  duties, 
ho  believed  it  was  greater  than  had  been 
indicated  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
Her  Miyesty's  Government,  or  was  appre- 
ciated by  hon.  Members  on  the  opposite 


to  go  through  with  the  proposition  as  side  of  the  House.  Under  the  present 
made;  and,  if  not,  he  should  then  be  pre-  !  scale  the  duties  next  July  would  be  14f. 
pared  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.    on  colonial  and  ISs,  6d,  on  foreign  sugar. 


Member  for  Liverpool ;   but  not  so  as  the 
matter  stood  at  present. 


Under  the  scale  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  the  duties  would  be  13«.  on 
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colonial  and  20s.  on  foreign  sugar,  making 
an  increase  of  protection  of  from  33  to  34 
per  cent.  That  was  a  very  large  increase, 
and  was  likely  to  have  a  very  material  ef- 
fect in  decreasing  the  supply  which  this 
country  was  otherwise  likely  to  receive  of 
foreign  sugar.  He  did  not  understand  what 
was  the  tendency  of  the  alteration  proposed 
to  he  made  in  the  scale,  unless  it  were  to 
produce  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
Having  paid  close  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  West  India  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  a  memher,  he  confessed  he 
could  not  find  in  the  evidence,  any  jus- 
tification for  the  measures  proposed  as  ge- 
neraUy  remedial  in  the  case  of  the  West 
Indies.  There  was  not  a  witness  who  did 
not  say  that  lahour  was  the  great  thing 
they  wanted.  The  great  object  of  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  been  to  propose  mea- 
sures for  afibrding  a  supply  of  labour,  even 
at  any  cost,  to  the  West  Indies;  because 
it  was  by  an  act  of  the  Government  that 
the  supply  of  labour  there  had  been  ef- 
fected. But  there  was  nothing  in  the  evi- 
dence to  change  the  opinion  he  had  pre- 
viously entertained,  that  the  West  Indian 
colonies  were  capable  of  competing  with 
foreign  countries.  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Droitwich  had  estimated  the 
cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba  at  6s.  lOd. 
per  cwt.  Had  the  hon.  Barouet  consulted 
the  evidence,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
cost  of  producing  sugar  was  generally  from 
135.  to  1 5s.  With  prices  at  ISs.  Sd.  and 
145.  Id.  per  cwt.,  the  planters  of  Cuba 
were  losing  money.  It  was  not  desira- 
ble to  apply  one  general  rule  to  all  the 
dependencies  of  the  country.  He  could 
imagine  no  two  cases  more  different  than 
that  of  India  and  that  of  Jamaica.  In  the 
former  there  was  no  deficiency  of  labour, 
and  they  had  another  market  for  their  su- 
gar. The  question  of  laying  on  a  tax  for 
the  sake  of  British  India  was  a  very  differ- 
ent question  from  that  with  respect  to  the 
measures  which  the  state  of  Jamaica  re- 
quired. The  East  Indies  complained  in 
puria-iiJav  of  the  clasgiticatioii  of  sugar 
adopt  imI  ui  1844,  He  foimil  iljat  there 
v/^»  ttdfc  a  smglc  wltnti'Ha  e^^amiiuid  before 
ibu  Committee  with  I'cgard  to  tbe  Mauri- 
iiu^  aiwl  tUo  WG.^t  IrMli^  I^IuikIs  v^^ho  did 
not  ^umplAia  of  the  enurmous  cost  of  ih.e 
local  C^'*-*''    -in^mt.     Tb@re  had  be©    enor- 
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there  had  been  also  a  great  increase  in  the 
expenditure.  The  greatest  distress  existed 
in  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  Jamaica. 
In  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  London,  not  the  least 
hope  was  held  out  of  any  reduction  of  such 
expenditure.  In  another  respect,  also,  he 
must  express  himself  disappointed  with  the 
proposition  of  the  Government.  There 
were  large  improvements  which  might  be 
made  at  comparatively  small  cost  in  those 
colonies.  One  most  competent  witness. 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  had  stated  that 
a  tramway,  for  example,  might  at  an  ex- 
pense of  15,0001.  be  formed  in  a  particular 
district,  where  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  fifteeen  or  sixteen  sugar 
estates.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  say  he  could  not 
support  the  proposition  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  was  unwilling  to  resume 
his  seat  without  conveying  to  the  noble 
Lord  who  presided  over  the  West  Indian 
Committee  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  the  tribute 
of  gratitude  which  he  felt  the  House  and 
the  country  owed  to  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
great  attention  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
subject.  It  was  a  national  benefit  to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  great  loss  which  had  occurred,  and  it 
was  impossible  sufficiently  to  acknowledge 
the  great  exertions  of  the  noble  Lord. 
He  should  be  delighted  if  the  noble  Lord 
could  infuse  into  the  West  Indian  planters 
any  of  the  zeal  and  energy  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  He 
had  no  doubt  this  discussion  would  termi- 
nate in  some  practical  measure;  and  he 
should  be  glad  if  the  Government  could 
give  any  further  explanation  to  the  House 
with  respect  to  their  views  on  the  whole 
subject,  which  might  hold  out  a  prospect 
of  some  measures  other  than  the  present 
plan,  which  he  regarded  as  exceedingly  in- 
efficient. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Although  it  wiU 
be  my  duty  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  I 
shall  have  to  make  to  the  House  to  express 
my  dissent  in  important  particulars  from 
the  plan  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  my  inability  to  vote  in  its  favour,  yet 
I  hope  I  can  say  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  admission  I  most  frankly  make,  that  I 
believe  not  only  that  it  is  with  the  most 
sincere  desire  to  deal  justly  with  the  dif- 
ferent interests  involved  in  the  present 
question  that  Ministers  have  brought  for- 
ward their  proposition,  but  that  they  hove 
also  had  to  treat  a  question  of  most  extra- 
f  difficulty.    1  wish  to  state  so  most 
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explicitly,  before  proceeding  to  explain  my 
own  opinion.  It  rarely  happens  that  any 
question  comes  before  Parliament  involving 
80  great  a  variety  of  conflicting  considera- 
tions, with  respect  to  which  the  utmost 
patience,  the  utmost  care,  the  utmost  abi- 
lity, find  such  immense  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing anything  like  harmony.  Now,  I 
feel  myself  under  considerable  difficulty 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  form  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House  with  respect  to  the 
vote  I  have  to  give.  My  general  ground 
of  objection  to  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment is,  that  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  co- 
lonial distress  it  is  less  than  the  necessity 
of  the  case  demands;  and,  likewise,  I  am 
bound  to  add  that — taking  our  present 
financial  circumstances  and  position  into 
view — it  opens  objections  of  a  financial 
character  which  to  my  mind  are  altogether 
insurmountable.  My  vote  on  this  question 
cannot  give  an  adequate  expression  to  my 
sentiments  on  this  point.  I  have  before 
me  the  choice  of  voting  for  the  amendment 
of  my  hon.  Friend,  that  you,  Sir,  do  not 
leave  the  chair,  or  of  voting  against  him  in 
order  to  negative  that  proposition,  or  to 
go  into  Committee  and  support  the  pro- 
position, that  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar 
be  reduced  to  13«.  Now,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  object  to  reducing  the  duty 
on  colonial  sugar  to  13«. ;  but  I  should 
not  do  justice  to  my  view  of  the  case  were 
I  to  wait  until  you.  Sir,  leave  the  chair, 
before  expressing  the  whole  nature  and 
scope  of  my  objection.  Neither  can  I  vote 
in  the  negative  that  you  shall  not  quit  the 
chair,  because  by  doing  so  I  should  be  ex- 
pressing a  sentiment  of  indisposition  to 
reconsider  and  modify,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  great  necessity,  the  scale  of  duties 
agreed  to  in  1846.  Agreeing,  as  I  do, 
then,  with  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend — although  it 
does  not  express  all  that  I  wish  to  express 
— yet,  agreeing,  as  I  do,  with  it  so  far  as 
that  I  think  the  measure  now  proposed  is 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  I 
must  vote  with  him,  at  the  same  time  taking 
the  liberty  of  explaining  to  the  House  as 
clearly  as  I  am  able  the  views  I  entertain, 
in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood, 
nor  may  be  supposed  to  entertain  precisely 
the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
administering  relief  to  the  West  Indies 
which  I  rather  believe  ho  himself  enter- 
tains. With  respect  to  this  case,  if  I  may 
consider  the  reasons  which  must  influence 
us  in  the  midst  of  such  difficulties  as  must 
beset  every  form  of  adequately  dealing  with 


the  distress  of  the  West  Indies,  there  are 
two  grounds  upon  which  I  can  justify  my- 
self in  proceeding  to  deal  with  it,  notwith- 
standing the  magnitude  and  costliness  of 
that  proceeding;  I  do  not  propose  to  raise 
— as  others  have  not  raised — the  discussion 
in  which  many  of  us  have  frequently  been 
engaged,  and  none  more  frequently  than 
myself,  with  respect  to  the  disUnction  be« 
tween  the  admission  of  sugar  the  produce 
of  free  labour,  and  sugar  fed  and  supplied 
by  the  slave  trade.  I  confess  that  the  opi- 
nions which  I  formerly  expressed  on  the 
subject  remain  unchanged.  I  am  as  con- 
scious of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  as 
I  formerly  was.  I  admit  that  no  course 
can  be  taken  which  is  on  all  points  satis- 
factory; but  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
regret  having  been  the  instrument  of  in- 
serting in  the  law  of  this  country  that  dis- 
tinction, and  on  having,  on  many  occasions, 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  endeavoured  to 
defend  it.  That  question  I  loof  upon  as 
practically  settled,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
raise  it,  although  it  is  not  without  regret 
that  I  admit  that  such  is  my  view  of  its  posi- 
tion. But  there  are  two  grounds,  as  I  nave 
said,  on  which  I  think  I  can  found  proceed- 
ings. I  think  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
found  proceedings  upon  the  general  doe- 
trine  of  protection  to  a  domestic  and  colo- 
nial interest.  I  think  we  have  before  as  a 
great  social  problem  with  respect  to  the 
relations  between  the  two  races  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  appears  to  me  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  poor  and 
shallow  philosophy  to  look  upon  the  face 
of  West  Indian  society  and  say — ^though  it 
is  an  important  fact  in  itself — that  dere 
are  90  per  cent  of  the  population  con- 
tented, and  only  one- tenth  suffering  dis- 
tress. I  admit  that  these  one-tenth  have 
no  right  to  be  considered  or  cared  for,  ex- 
cept upon  the  ground  that  the  property  of 
these  one-tenth,  and  the  maintaining  of  a 
white  class  in  colonial  society,  is  essential, 
as  I  believe,  to  the  continuance  of  the  social 
progress  of  the  others.  But  if  you  are 
content  to  allow  these  others  to  Tegetate, 
and  live  in  a  mere  state  of  material  well- 
being,  then  I  grant  that  you  may  adopt 
that  language.  If  such  is  your  view,  then 
I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  paj 
over  in  hard  money  whatever  you  think  is 
dup  to  the  suffering  interest,  and  alto- 
gether abandon  the  idea  of  restoring  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  islands.  Bat 
when  I  speak  of  restoring  commercial  pros- 
perity to  those  islands — although  I  think 
it  fair  to  contemplate  the  West  Indian 
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claim  of  sympathy,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  their  commercial  prosperity,  but  because 
1  firmly  believe  that  their  commercial  pros- 
perity and  the  maintenance  of  these 
islands  in  a  condition  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce a  staple  commodity  for  export  to 
Europe,  is  a  condition  on  which  depends 
their  well-being,  considered  in  its  highest 
aspects;  but  I  say  that  when  1  speak  of 
the  West  Indies,  I  hold  that  the  West 
Indies  have  a  claim  of  a  distinct  nature, 
altogether  apart  from  those  protected  in- 
terests ordinarily  talked  of  when  we  de- 
prived them  of  protection — a  claim  of  a 
distinct  nature,  not  only  upon  the  huma- 
nity and  equity,  but,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
upon  the  justice  of  this  Housiie.  I  think 
the  West  Indians  are  entitled  to  say,  "Our 
claim  is  a  claim  of  money;  we  ask  you  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  for 
our  relief,  and  we  ask  it  on  the  ground 
that  we  suffered  at  your  hands.*'  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  charge  against  any  parti- 
cular Parliament  or  any  particular  Govern- 
ment, as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks.  But  to  my 
mind  it  is  demonstrable  that,  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  the  West  Indians  have 
a  claim  for  pecuniary  relief  as  strong  as 
under  any  imaginable  circumstances  a  par- 
ticular class  can  have  against  a  particular 
State.  I  will  mention  two  instances.  What 
was  the  case  of  the  apprenticeships?  I 
refer  to  an  historical  fact  beyond  dispute, 
when  I  say  that  the  apprenticeships  were 
as  much  a  part  of  the  compensation  to  the 
West  Indies  as  were  the  20,000,000^. 
When  I  have  heard  the  West  Indians  and 
others  complain  that  the  20,000,000^.  was 
not  awarded  as  compensation  for  the  slaves, 
but  merely  as  a  composition,  inasmuch  as 
the  slave  labour  was  estimated  at  the  value 
of  40,000,000/.,  it  has  always  appeared  to 
mo  an  unjust  remark,  because  that  kept 
out  of  view  the  pecuniary  labour  received 
by  the  West  Indies  under  the  apprentice- 
ship system.  What  is  the  history  of  that 
system?  It  was  first  proposed  that  the 
apprenticeship  system  should  continue  for 
twelve  years;  that  was  iho  view  of  the 

LGovcrament^  Lord  Grey  thinking  that  that 
amount  of  compensation  for  the  labour  of 
the  Inlands  a  just  demand.     It  was  then 
reduced  tn  gix  years  during  the  passing  of 
k  Abolition  Act  by  Lord  Stanley.     It  is 
■^•%  that  the  West  Indians  acquiesced  in 
^*  etion,  so  I  do  not  found  any  charge 
Iter  four  years  had  passed,  a 
iU     n  ai     e  in  this  country, 
^        compelled  to 


abandon  the  remaining  two  years,  being  a 
reduction  of  one-third  of  the  period  which 
had  been  voted  as  part  of  the  remunera- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  by  many  who 
hear  me,  that  several  divisions  took  place 
in  tills  House  on  the  subject  —  that  in 
the  first  division  the  House  affinned  by 
a  large  majority  that  the  apprenticeshipa 
should  continue;  but  on  the  next  divi- 
sion, the  House  affirmed  by  a  small  ma- 
jority that  it  should  be  put  an  end  to; 
and  that  on  the  third  division  the  House 
reaffirmed  by  a  largo  majority  that  it 
should  continue  for  the  full  term.  But, 
of  course,  the  effect  of  this  Parliamentary 
agitation,  and  of  the  movement  connected 
with  it  out  of  doors,  was  to  unsettle  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject,  and  to  produce 
such  a  state  of  feeling,  particularly  in  the 
colonies,  that,  whether  wise  or  not,  it  was 
certainly  found  to  be  necessary  to  propose 
to  abandon  it.  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  in  his 
speech  to  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly, 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1838,  said — 

**  It  is  my  duty  to  declare  my  sentiments,  and 
to  recommend  to  you  early  and  equal  abolition  of 
apprenticeship  for  all  parties.  Should  your  views 
be  opposed  to  the  policy  I  recommend,  I  would 
entreat  you  to  consider  well  how  impracticable  it 
will  be  to  carry  on  coercive  labour ;  always  dif- 
ficult, it  would  in  future  be  in  peril  of  constant 
comparison  with  other  colonies  made  free,  and 
with  those  estates  in  this  island  made  firee  by  in- 
dividual proprietors." 

I  think  I  have  read  sufficient  to  show  the 
House  there  absolutely  existed  no  option 
on  the  part  of  those  who  wero  thus  ad- 
dressed— that  it  was  a  virtual  withdrawal 
of  the  engagement  of  the  Sovereign  Power 
to  maintain  order,  and  enforce  the  perfor- 
mance of  legal  duties  by  that  class  of  the 
community.  I  am  not  blaming  any  one. 
I  am  merely  stating  the  fact  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  I  am  strictly  warranted  in 
saying  that  one-third  part  of  the  compen- 
sation voted  by  Parliament  to  the  West 
Indian  class  in  the  form  of  labour  was 
withdrawn  from  them  by  the  action,  partly 
of  Parliament,  partly  of  the  Government, 
and  much  more  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country  at  home.  With  respect  to  im- 
migration also,  what  was  the  case  ?  The 
West  Indians,  generally  exhausted  in  their 
sapital  and  means,  now  find  you  willing  to 
afford  them  great  latitude  in  respect  to  im- 
migratiou.  But  they  justly  tell  you  that 
they  have  been  arguing  the  question  with 
you  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years; 
that  immediately  after  the  apprenticeship 
system  commenced  they  began  to  consider 
how  they  could  enlarge  the  supplies  of 
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labour,  but  tbat  they  met  with  restraint 
and  opposition  in  every  direction.  And 
when  I  am  referring  to  these  restrictions,  I 
do  not  exactly  blame  the  temper  or  jealousy 
which  prompted  it.  I  think  there  were  the 
best  reasons,  even  at  great  hazard,  for 
taking  effectual  security  that  there  should 
be  no  paltering  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity, philosophy,  and  religion  on  which 
they  were  acting.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
justify  you  going  beyond  what  was  neces- 
sary; but  up  to  the  point  of  necessity  I 
think  it  was  right  to  take  effectual  gua- 
rantees that  nothing  resembling  slavery, 
even  in  name,  should  either  in  name  or  in 
substance  be  revived.  Having  guarded 
myself  on  this  point,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
state  what  were  the  actual  facts.  In  the 
first  place,  the  immigration  of  Coolies  from 
the  East  Indies  was  absolutely  prohibited. 
This  prohibition  was  afterwards  removed, 
but  it  was  provided  that  no  contract  should 
be  entered  into  for  more  than  twelve  months, 
and  also  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
a  contract  be  formed  except  in  the  colony. 
Internal  regulations  were  likewise  enacted 
of  a  most  minute  and  multitudinous  cha- 
racter, which  greatly  hampered  any  little 
free  agency  that  was  left  in  the  planters 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  labour. 
Among  other  regulations,  conceived  no 
doubt  in  a  paternal  spirit,  it  was  required 
that  the  doctor  should  visit  the  Coolies  at 
least  every  other  day,  or  oftener,  if  neces- 
sary. There  were  some  circumstances  which 
took  place  in  this  House  to  which  I  cannot 
help  referring  as  a  strong  indication  of  the 
state  of  feeling  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  noble  Lord,  now  the  First  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  exhibited  considerable 
courage  in  attempting  to  check  the  exces- 
sive actions  of  this  philanthropic  senti- 
ment. In  1840,  with  some  risk  and  incon- 
venience to  himself  and  his  Government, 
he  introduced,  for  the  sake  of  challenging 
the  opinion  of  Parliament — not  because  it 
was  necessary,  for  the  power  of  the  Exe- 
cutive was  sufficient,  but  for  the  sake  of 
challenging  the  opinion  of  Parliament  on 
this  subject — introduced  into  the  Passen- 
gei-s'  Act  a  clause  having  reference  to  the 
policy  of  introducing  Coolies  into  the  Mau- 
ritius. Two  debates  and  divisions  took 
place  upon  that  clause;  and  although  the 
noble  Lord  used  every  effort  to  carry  it,  he 
was  beaten  on  the  second  division  by  a  con- 
siderable majority  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
1840,  the  Ayes  being  109,  and  the  Noes 
158.  Nothing  could  be  more  impartial 
than  the  composition  of  the  majority.  There 


was  the  name  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  R.  Peel),  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  and  other  Gentle- 
men of  that  school  of  politics.  The  name 
of  the  present  Under  Secretary  of  the  Co- 
lonies (Mr.  Hawes)  was  also  in  the  majo- 
rity, and  he  acted  as  a  teller  on  the  division; 
and  the  present  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
was  the  opponent  of  the  Motion.  Certain 
language  used  on  that  occasion  was  ex- 
tremely strong.     Lord  Grey  said — 

"  He  thought  that  in  reality  the  only  efiieet  of 
this  Bill  would  be  to  permit  that  atrocious  tnul6» 
which  had  before  existed,  to  be  renewed  nndiar 
some  circumstances  or  other ;  and  although  he 
had  no  doubt  that  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  would  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to 
the  evils  of  that  trade  by  the  appointment  of 
agents  and  other  means,  ho  had  the  itrongest 
doubts  how  far  any  sufficient  reguUtion  eould  bo 
possibly  etFected." 

1  think,  therefore,  that  in  point  of  iioknii- 
gration  the  West  Indies  have  got  a  stronff 
case  against  you  when  they  come  fonrara 
and  state — **  We  have  been  anxious  far 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  to  make  contracts 
with  immigrants;  but  you  denied  ns  the 
privilege  when  we  had  full  means  and  capa- 
city to  make  use  of  them,  and  you  onlj 
now  declare  your  willingness  to  yield  it  to 
us  after  we  have  become  ruined  and  ex- 
hausted in  the  interval."  I  am  hot  now 
entering  into  the  question  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong  to  check  the  disposition  to 
resort  to  immigration.  I  am  afraid  that» 
in  the  case  of  the  Mauritius,  where  the 
system  has  been  carried  a  great  length,  it 
has  led  to  very  considerable  social  evils.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  in  respect  to  the 
highest  view  of  the  question  you  may  have 
acted  with  considerable  wisdom;  but  with 
respect  to  the  West  India  proprietors  it  is 
plain  they  are  in  a  peculiar  condition;  we 
asked  them  to  make  considerable  sacri- 
fices; and  the  spirit  of  the  British  people  * 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  appeal  to  the  justice  which  arises  out 
of  circumstances  such  as  these.  Such 
is  my  view  of  the  nature  of  the  claim  of 
the  West  Indians  against  the  State.  I 
am  most  anxious  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood. I  confess  I  think  nothing  can  be 
more  distinct  than  the  claim  of  the  West 
Indians,  upon  the  score  of  positive  injury 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  direct  agency  of 
the  Legislature,  and  that  not  by  Parlia- 
ment, not  by  Government,  any  further 
than  they  were  the  organs  and  instruments 
of  public  opinion.  I  say  nothing  can  be 
more  distinct  than  their  claim  to  monej  or 
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money's  worth;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
tection to  their  native  produce.  I  now 
come  to  the  mode  in  which  Government 
propose  to  meet  and  satisfy  this  claim.  1 
pass  by  one  or  two  points  which  were  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  Lord.  1  pass  with 
only  a  single  remark  the  question  relating 
to  the  duty  on  rum.  If  wc  were  to  con- 
strue very  strictly  some  expressions  which 
he  used  to-night,  we  might  imagine  that 
the  whole  of  that  question  remained  unde- 
cided; but  upon  the  whole,  adverting  to 
the  language  of  the  noble  Lord  with  that 
construction  which  common  sense  requires, 
I  rather  apprehend  that  the  intention  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  more  to  con- 
form to  the  usages  of  official  courtesy  than 
to  imply  that  any  serious  doubt  had  arisen 
in  his  mind,  or  was  likely  to  arise  in  the 
minds  of  his  Colleagues,  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  duty  on  rum.  I  pass  by  also 
the  question  of  contracts,  not  because  it  is 
not  important,  but  because  it  docs  not  re- 
quire a  long  discussion.  I  will  only  say 
that  I  am  glad  that  the  Government  have 
embodied  that  matter  in  the  measure  they 
propose  to  introduce.  But  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  do  not  tliink  that  the  relief  pro- 
posed to  be  afforded  by  the  Government  is 
such  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand. 
I  will  not  inquire  whether  in  every  respect 
it  is  a  mode  of  application  the  most  judi- 
cious; but  I  think  that  a  further  extension 
of  relief,  over  and  above  the  measure  of 
the  Government,  is  necessary.  I  object 
to  fixing  a  definite  time  within  which  we 
may  induce  the  intelligence  and  capital  of 
the  country  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  ex- 
periment of  free  labour  in  the  West  Indies, 
now  that  wo  have  determined  to  bind  the 
hands  of  the  planters  with  respect  to  the 
assistance  you  are  to  give  them  in  the  im- 
portation of  labour.  I  do  not  think  wo 
ought  to  entertain  a  measure  of  this  kind 
(It  all,  unless  we  make  up  our  minds  to  go 
to  such  an  extent  as  we  nave  reason  to  1^ 
Here  will  be  sufficient  for  effecting  the  re- 
lief required;  and  this  measure,  I  think,^ 
does  not  go  to  the  eitent  which  either  jus- 
tice or  policj  demands.  Then  I  come  aen 
the  question— in  what  form  yon  propoie  lo 
piTe  the  relief  t  Iff  M  refiv  to  tho 
ions  which  ^fpear  h  dw 
purest  principles  of  i 
House,  we  ma^ 
sitton  to  acqnier^  *" 
some  part  of  th 
form  ^  the  eon 
ties.  But,  on  il 
be  the  opinioa 


moved  the  Amendment,  that  we  ought  to 
look  to  a  large  increase  of  protection,  and 
to  a  retracing  of  our  steps  in  the  matter  of 
protective  duties;  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  we  ought  to  give  10^.  a  cwt.  for  six 
or  more  years.     VVithout  saying  that  if 
there  are  no  other  modes  of  giving  pecu- 
niary relief,  we  should  fail  to  increase  pro- 
tective duties,  I  would  say  that  I  would 
I  admit  that  plan  with  great  reluctance.     I 
I  feci  that  reluctance  on  two  grounds.     In 
I  the  first  place,  with  every  disposition  to 
!  acknowledge  our  duty  to  our  East  Indian 
I  fellow-subjects  and  the  Mauritius,  I  think 
I  there  are  some  most  important  peculiarities 
;  in  the  West  Indies  that  do  not  apply  to 
them;  and,  in  calling  upon  the  people  of 
England  to  make  a  considerable  sacrifice 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice — not  to  re- 
lieve distress  merely  because  it  is  distress, 
but  to  do  justice  to    the    West    Indies, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fair  objection  to 
a  very  high  protective  duty,  such  as  10«. 
would  be,  if  those  other  colonies  were  al- 
lowed, in   an   equal   degree,   that  relief, 
placed  as  they  are  under  very  unequal  ne- 
cessities and  with  very  unequal  claims. 
But,  further,  I  cannot  avoid  tho  apprehen- 
sion that  a  great  reaction  in  point  of  pro- 
tective duties  would  diminish,  perhaps,  that 
stimulus  to  energy  and  the  economy  of  la- 
bour upon  which,  after  all,  our  principal 
hopes  of  success  in  interposing  must  de- 
pend ;  and  I  fear  also  that  such  a  reac- 
tion in  protective  duties  would  lead  to  a 
corresponding  reaction  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bour in  the  West  Indies.     I  am  not  look- 
ing to  protection  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but 
I  argue  it  as  a  mode  of  paying  British 
money;  and  if  I  am  asked,  taking  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  tho  British  population,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  negro  population  in  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  other,  I  say  that  to  that  relief 
which  you  are  called  upon  to  vote,  the  ne- 
groes of  the  West  Indies  manifestly  have 
no  public  claim.    It  is  our  delight  to  know 
that  they  are  in  their  material  condition 
su     nor,  perhaps,  to  any  peasantry  in  tho 
w     d.     As  regards  their  social  and  moral 
Hi     tt,  they  have  made  a  most  extraor- 
r  progress,  and  their  prospects  are  of 
promising  kind;  but  that  is  no 
why  we  should  throw  away  tho 
of       )  country  in  giving  a  further 
that  condition,  which  is  one  of 
uiij  adequate  to  their  scale  in  so- 
;heird         .  I  am  not,  therefore, 
if  r         nff  our  course  as  to  pro- 
and  I  should  rather  prefer 
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the  plan  of  Government,  of  a  simple  de- 
scending^ scale  of  duties  for  a  scries  of 
years.  I  think,  if  wo  arc  to  consider  how 
we  can  make  a  proposal  that  shall  he  as 
far  as  it  goes  intelligible  and  attractive  to 
the  capitalist,  it  will  be  much  better,  hay- 
ing determined  the  amount  of  protection 
we  ought  to  give,  to  say  to  him,  "  You 
shall  have  such  an  amount  for  so  many 
years,"  than  to  present  a  beautiful  scheme 
of  this  kind,  arranged  in  two  parallel  co- 
lumns, and  requiring  him  to  tax  his  inge- 
nuity to  comprehend  all  its  beanngs.  To 
make  the  preparation  attractive  for  com- 
peting with  slave-labour  sugar  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  is  not  to  bo  done  by 
teaching  a  man  to  do  with  5s.  protection 
this  year  and  4^.  next,  like  the  person  who 
tried  to  teach  his  horse  to  live  upon  no- 
thing, and  reduced  his  food  to  a  handful  of 
straw,  but  then  the  animal  died;  that,  I 
say,  is  not  the  preparation  we  want;  but  it 
must  be  such  as  will  lead  to  a  considerable 
application  of  capital  and  intelligence  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies, 
by  sending  out  machinery  and  attempting 
the  best  modes  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture, and  thus  trusting  to  what  that 
will  do.  I  think,  therefore,  that  an  uni- 
form scale  for  a  term  of  years  would  be 
better  than  the  descending  plan  of  the  Go- 
vernment; and  I  must  confess  that  I  doubt 
whether  the  object  is  adequate;  for  the 
operation  of  it  may  be,  in  fact,  to  ^x  the 
higher  duty  upon  the  immensely  larger 
quantity  of  sugar,  while  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  sugar  would  pay  the  muscovado 
foreign  duty,  whilst  it  tends  to  blind  the 
pubhc  mind  to  the  real  amount  of  protec- 
tion you  are  virtually  going  to  give.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  Government  to  say, 
**  We  will  give  you  the  protection  the  law 
affords  you  at  this  moment,  of  6«.  a  cwt." 
I  must  also  say  that  I  think,  upon  the 
grounds  I  shall  presently  explain,  that  the 
reduction  by  Is.  of  the  duty  on  colonial 
sugar,  reducing  it  from  145.  to  13«.,  on  the 
5th  of  July,  a  most  impolitic  measure. 
Until  we  have  brought  the  fiuances  of  this 
country  into  a  sounder  and  more  healthful 
state,  I  am  not  prepared  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  colonial  sugar;  and  especially  be- 
cause a  reduction  is  attended  with  this 
great  disadvantage,  that  on  account  of  that 
very  minute  reduction,  the  noble  Lord,  if 
I  understood  him  right,  is  going  to  restore 
the  exclusion  which  formerly  existed,  and 
not  allow  the  use  of  sugar  in  breweries. 
I  contend  that  that  prohibition  is  most  un- 
desirable,  unless  there  are  y&ry  strong 


reasons  for  inducing  us  to  adopt  it.  It 
cuts  off  one  source  of  consumption,  and 
you  must,  in  speaking  of  the  consumption 
of  sugar,  allow  for  the  quantity  that  will 
be  withdrawn  on  that  accounty  whilst  it 
restores  to  our  commercial  code  a  prohibi* 
tion  after  we  have  been  so  long  engaged 
in  abolishing  everytliing  that  saYOura  of 
that  principle.  I  will  now  go  on  to  aaj 
that  I  have  seen  with  deep  regret  the  dis- 
position to  jealousy  still  subsisting  in  this 
country.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  aserib- 
able  to  the  personal  opinions  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Colonial  Secretary,  or  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  or  not;  but  I  think  there  are 
still  some  unnecessary  remains  of  jealousj 
with  respect  to  the  internal  legislation  of 
the  colonies  as  regards  such  subjects  as 
vagrancy  and  squatting.  I  thought  that 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  was  very 
vague  and  meagre  on  that  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  considering  its  importance,  when  he 
said  he  could  assure  the  House  that  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies would  be  willing  to  attend  to  all  pro- 
posals that  were  made  to  him.  Upon  ooea- 
sions  like  this,  what  we  rather  anticipate 
is,  not  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies should  sit  in  his  office  receiving  pro- 
posals, but  that,  being  in  perfect  posses- 
sion of  all  information  in  the  case,  he  in 
his  office  should  make  proposals.  [Lord  J. 
Russell:  The  proposals  came  A*om  the 
Colonial  Legislature. — Mr.  Hawes:  Ther 
have  full  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject.] 
I  think  not,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  wise 
to  trust  the  Colonial  Legislatures  with  ab- 
solute power  on  this  subject.  I  assume 
that  we  have  Governors  in  every  colony 
upon  whose  humanity  and  philanthropy 
you  can  rely;  and  when  you  have  such  Go- 
vernors I  should  be  inclined  to  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  them  upon  this  subject. 
I  find  this  subject  was  referred  to  by  the 
Sugar  and  Coffee  Planting  Committee; 
and  I  cannot  refer  to  that  Committee  with- 
out offering  my  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
noble  Lord  who  presided  on  that  Commit- 
tee for  the  great  service  he  has  done  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice  by  the  assiduity, 
unwearied  zeal,  and  talent  with  which  he 
conducted  that  inquiry.  But  I  will  refer 
to  the  Coolie  regulations  which  were  de- 
vised in  Trinidad  by  Major  Fagan,  and 
sanctioned  by  Lord  Harris.  Major  Fagan 
was  recommended  there  by  the  East  India 
Company;  and  no  one  wDl  suspect,  there- 
fore, thlit  the  Coolies  would  not  he  taken 
care  of  under  his  regulations.    With  re- 
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spect  to  tbe  character  of  Lord  Harris,  I 
rejoice  to  say  it  is  now  perfectly  established 
in  the  public  estimation  of  this  country. 
Lord  Harris  sanctioned  certain  regulations 
devised  by  Major  Fagan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Coolies,  but  they  were  disal- 
lowed by  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  first,  because  the  Governor  had 
no  sufficient  authority  to  give  to  them  the 
force  of  law.  That  was  an  intelligible 
ground  of  objection.  But  the  noble  Lord 
likewise  said  he  objected  to  many  of  those 
regulations.  Now,  I  wish  to  exemplify 
what  I  mean  by  instances;  and  I  say  that, 
upon  such  such  a  question  as  that,  and 
with  the  confidence  which  I  suppose  to 
exist  in  your  Governors,  I  think  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Downing-street  in  1848 
ought  to  be  very  shy  indeed  of  enforcing 
his  opinions  against  opinions  sent  to  him 
under  the  sanction  of  undisputed  character 
and  impartiality — of  undisputed  intelli- 
gence and  of  local  knowledge.  The  noble 
Lord,  in  his  despatch  upon  the  subject, 
has  numbered  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
regulations  to  which  he  objects;  and,  in 
particular,  one  of  those  to  which  he  objects 
is  a  regulation  for  checking  the  increase  of 
drunkenness  amongst  the  Coolie  labourers. 
I  know  that  that  might  be  a  very  strange 
regulation  to  issue  to  the  master  manufac- 
turers in  this  country;  but  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  Coolies,  and  how  noto- 
rious it  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  introduced  into  the  West  Indies, 
Englishmen  as  well  as  Coolies,  do  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  I  can- 
not see  why  a  Secretary  of  State  should 
disparage  by  his  veto  a  regulation  to  dis- 
courage drunkenness  amongst  the  Coolies. 
Then  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  loan 
proposed  by  the  Government;  and  here  I 
cannot  help  regretting  that  to  that  loan 
has  been  given  an  exclusive  direction  in 
favour  of  immigration  alone.  It  is  plain 
now  that  a  very  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances prevail  in  the  difierent  colonies  as 
to  the  amount  of  immigration  that  is  re- 
quired, and  also  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  the  best  informed  persons 
as  to  the  amount.  I  think  the  mind  of 
the  West  Indian  people  is  quite  sufficiently 
directed  to  the  subject  of  immigration  re- 
latively to  other  countries,  and  I  must  con- 
fess, without  at  all  presuming  to  form  a 
conclusive  judgment  upon  a  subject  which 
would  require  fuller  information  than  I 
possess,  I  think  it  is  doubtful  indeed  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  wise  to  include  the 
improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  West 
VOL.XCIX.    {a!-} 


Indies  amongst  the  objects  to  which  any 
grant  of  public  money — ^for  I  doaiot  shrink 
from  that  idea — might  be  applied  in  the 
West  Indies.  I  have  avowed  that  to  a 
demand  for  money  I  think  the  West  In- 
dies are  entitled;  and  I  believe  that,  what- 
ever the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
may  think,  the  House  of  Commons  will 
not  be  disinclined  to  acknowledge  it. 
Then  I  come  to  what  is  a  very  important 
question,  although  it  is  scarcely  a  matter 
of  general  legislation  in  this  House.  I 
wish  I  had  heard  in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  some  assurance  with  respect  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  to  afford  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  West  India  colo- 
nies a  very  free  management  at  least  of 
their  own  financial  affairs.  When  reference 
was  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Coven- 
try to  the  enlargement  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  colonics,  the  noble  Lord  re- 
ferred to  the  difficulties  arieiug  out  of  the 
difference  of  race  in  those  colonies ;  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  is  much 
in  that  circumstance  to  check  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  you  have  acknow- 
ledged, and  are  acknowledging  from  day 
to  day,  with  respect  to  the  other  colonies 
of  the  Crown;  but  as  regards  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  far  greater  liberty  given  to  the 
colonial  authorities  than  they  now  possess. 
Here  are  certain  papers  relative  to  British 
Guiana.  There  have  been  confiicts  in  that 
colony  between  the  Government  and  the 
Colonial  Legislature.  The  Legislative 
Council  of  the  colony  says,  that  one-third 
of  the  exported  produce  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  expenses  of  the  colonial  government. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  returns 
lately  made  of  the  expenses  of  the  various 
colonial  governments,  without  observing 
the  immense  difference  in  the  expenditure 
between  those  colonies  where  they  have 
assemblies,  and  those  where  they  have  no 
assembly.  The  expenditure  in  Jamaica, 
with  a  population  of  400,000,  is  289,000Z. 
In  British  Guiana,  with  a  populatiou  of 
126.000,  the  amount  is  269,000^.,  of 
which  nearly  200,000Z.  is  independent  of 
immigration ;  but  in  Barbadoes,  the  ex- 
pense to  that  colony,  with  its  assembly,  for 
the  government,  is  only  53,000Z.  Running 
through  the  list  of  colonies,  there  is  much 
greater  economy  in  those  colonies  where 
they  have  a  colonial  assembly;  and  it  is 
therefore  presumable  that  iu  giving  to  the 
colonies  more  liberty  in  managing  their 
own  affairs,  there  would  be  a  reduction  in 
the  expense,  to  the  great  relief  of  those 
2L 
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who  are  engaged  in  growing  tbe  exported 
produce,  upon  whom  a  large  proportion  of 
the  tax  must  fall;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
gay,  that  being  ready  to  grant  money  for 
the  relief  of  the  West  Indies,  I  think  there 
18  one  way  in  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  money  might  be  usefully  granted.  If 
you  give  to  the  colonies  more  power  over 
the  expenditure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  offi- 
cial salaries  will  become  the  subject  of 
consideration,  and  whether  they  cannot  be 
reduced.  Now,  I  think  that  the  salaries 
of  the  governors  cannot  with  propriety  be 
reduced.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should 
place  in  those  offices  persons  of  high  sta- 
tion, intelligence,  and  character,  upon 
whom  you  can  thoroughly  rely.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  they  should  be  paid  by 
a  high  salary;  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  it  would  not  be  a  wise  economy,  if 
you  grant  money  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
throw  upon  the  consolidated  fund  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  the  governors  dur- 
ing the  number  of  years  this  exceptional 
measure  will  be  in  operation.  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  of  my  view  of  what  a 
measure  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  to  make 
the  House  understand  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  shelter  myself  under  vague  generalities 
when  I  speak  of  the  measure  of  the  Go- 
vernment being  less  than  the  necessity  de- 
mands ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
not  be  fitting  for  me  to  venture  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  the  details  of  such  a 
measure,  which  can  only  belong  to  those 
who  have  the  advantage  of  official  position, 
and  the  means  of  official  information.  I 
therefore  pass  from  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject to  another,  upon  which  I  confess  I 
touch  with  less  pleasure,  and  that  is  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  present  proposition. 
I  do  feel  that  this  plan,  as  it  stands,  is 
open,  on  financial  grounds,  to  insuperable 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ob- 
viously impolitic,  if  you  believe  that  a  sa- 
crifice of  money  is  about  to  be  made.  But 
my  next  objection  is,  that  I  think  we  are 
going  to  make,  if  we  act  on  the  statements 
made  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  particularly 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  a  very  much 
larger  sacrifice  of  money  than  we  have 
been  allowed  to  know.  I  speak  of  the  mere 
argument ;  but  I  differ  toto  coelo  from  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
with  respect  to  the  financial  effect  of  his 
measure;  and  I  think  he  greatly — I  might 
almost  say  ludicrously — underrates  the 
burden  it  will  impose  upon  the  country. 
I  question  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  es- 


timates as  to  the  increase  of  consiunptioii 
in  the  present  year;  and  I  question  hie 
right,  if  it  takes  place,  to  attribute  it  to 
the  operation  of  the  measure  of  1846.  In 
the  financial  statement  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  at  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  Session,  he  took  that  increase 
into  consideration,  and  therefore  we  are 
not  to  inquire  now  whether  there  will  be 
that  increase  of  consumption  or  not»  bat 
whether,  as  the  measure  of  the  Goren^ 
ment  will  obviously  make  a  sacrifice  of 
revenue  in  the  first  instance,  that  sacrifice 
will  be  repaired  by  bringing  ahont  an  in- 
crease of  consumption.  As  to  the  general 
question  of  an  increase  of  consumption.  I 
entirely  dispute  the  grounds  upon  which 
this  increase  has  been  assumed  by  the  Gt>- 
vemment.  The  noble  Lord  quoted  a 
number  of  years  in  which  there  were  great 
variations  in  the  price  of  sugar;  and  in 
consequence  of  these  variations,  or  in  con* 
nexion  with  them,  there  was  a  large  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  the  consumption; 
and  I  say,  that  when  even  a  small  Taria- 
tion  is  made  in  the  price,  you  hare  no  right 
to  look  for  an  increase  in  the  consnmptioiu 
When  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  took  off  3«.  per 
cwt.  of  the  duty,  reducing  it  from  27«.  to 
24^.;  and  what  was  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption? I  believe  1,000  tons.  The 
noble  Lord  said  there  would  be  a  consid- 
erable change  in  the  consumption  attend- 
ing a  largo  change  in  price;  but  CTon  if 
we  take  this  as  the  measure  of  consumption, 
I  find  it  very  rarely  happens  that  there 
is  such  a  corresponding  increase.  What 
right,  then,  has  the  Government  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  duty  lt.» 
the  first  effect  of  which  will  be,  it  is  tme, 
to  take  away  some  240,0002.,  but  by  the 
increase  of  the  consumption  there  will  be 
no  loss  to  you  resulting  from  this  measure  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  has  therefore  no  riffht 
to  anticipate  an  increase  of  consumption 
from  a  reduction  of  Is,  in  a  price  of  about 
40«.  But  he  may  have  a  right  to  antici- 
pate this  great  increase  of  consumption  on 
other  grounds.  If  that  should  bo  the  case* 
you  havo  no  right  to  take  the  credit  of  it 
for  your  measures;  but  I  think  this  result 
will  not  occur.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
refers  the  House  to  the  years  1845,  1846, 
and  1847;  and  because  he  finds  an  arithmet- 
ical progression  in  the  consumption  of  su* 
gar  in  those  years,  he  calculates  upon  a  some- 
what similar  increase  in  1848.    He  says  we 
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must  hare  an  increase  of  20,000  tons  of 
sugar  in  the  present  year.     Now,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  2,000  tons  in  the  first 
four  months  of  the  present  year ;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  calculate  upon 
a  decrease  in  the  foreign  sugar  consumed, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  duty  re- 
eeired  thereupon.      But  these  first  four 
months  do  not  fairly  represent  the  case, 
because  it  is  a  comparison  of  a  term  of  low 
price  with  a  period  of  high  price.      The 
aTerage  price  of  sugar  during  the  first  four 
months  of  last  year  was  345.  6d, ;  during 
the  last  eight  months  of  last  year  it  was 
25s.  and  26s. ;  and  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  present  year  it  was  24«. 
So  that  in  comparing  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  and  last,  you  have  to  take  into 
account  a  reduction  of  10s.  6d.  in  the 
price.     The  right   hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  estimate  that  for  the  next  eight  months 
prices  will  be  higher  than  last  year.     The 
price  last  year  was  25s.  or  26s. ^  and  he 
expects  that  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  year  the  price  will  be  about  the 
same.     I  know  that  this  is  a  dry  and  wea- 
risome branch  of  the  subject,  but  it  really 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  case.     Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  reduction  of  duty  will  bring 
about  an  increase  of  consumption.     The 
truth  is  that  we  are  going  to  lose  400,0002. 
next  year,  if  the  Government  plan  should 
be  aaopted,  because  we  hare  no  right  to 
anticipate   an    increase   of   consumption. 
The  duty  is  not  the  duty  on  the  entire 
amount  that  comes  to  the  market,  but  the 
duty  on  the  protected  article  is  that  which 
you  are  going  to  reduce,  and  you  are  really 
goinff  to  increase  the  duty  on  the  foreign 
article.     The  tendency  will  be  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  consumption  rather  than  an  increase. 
Haying  sufficiently  wearied  the  House  with 
this  part  of  the  question,  I  now  propose  to 
look  at  the  financial  yiew  of  the  subject. 
The  sum  of  about  240,0002.  will  be  sa- 
crificed in  the  first  year  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  the  colonial  articles;  you 
are  also  going  to  prohibit  the  use  of  sugar 
in  breweries,  which  may  be  stated  to  con- 
sume 12,000  tons,  and  which  will  cause  a 
loss  of  150,0002.,  making,  altogether,  a 
loss  to  the  reyenue  of  400,0002.     If  your 
plan  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  sugar,  which  it  pro- 
bably will  do,  the  reyenue  will  suffer  still 
more,  and  what  it  loses  in  this  way  next  year 
it  will  lose  on  a  larger  scale  in  successiye 
years.     This  duty  on  foreign  sugar  is  like- 
wise to  be  increased  in  future  years,  and 
you  are,  in  point  of  fact,  about  to  impose 


a  heayy  burden  upon  the  finances  of  the 
country.     I  cannot  bring  myself  to  yiew 
this  question  without  regarding  its  relation 
to  the  finances  of  the  country  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.     We  haye  a  large  loan  re- 
cently contracted  for  the  relief  of  Irish  dis^ 
tress.  We  haye  a  deficiency  of  3,000,0002. 
on  the  estimates  of  last  year,  and  a  defi- 
ciency of  about  2,005,0002.  on  the  esti- 
mates of  the  present  year.     We  are  now 
asked  to  yote  400,000f.  more  of  the  public 
money,  and  we  are  further  asked  to  con- 
sent to  a  larger  sacrifice  of  reyenue  from 
this  source  in  future  years,  before  we  haye 
fulfilled  ourfirst  and  primary  duty  of  making 
provision  for  the  sound  and  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  Exchequer.     Now  I  do  not  in- 
quure,  at  the  present  moment,  whether  it 
must  be  by  increased  taxation  or  by  a  re- 
duction of  expenditure  that  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  country  are  to  be  equal- 
ised.    But  the  question  of  your  financial 
position  is  a  most  serious  one,  and  it  is  be- 
coming more  serious  every  day.     I  say, 
then,  that  we  shall  not  be  doing  our  duty 
to  the  country  without  showing  that  we 
have  not  neglected  this  subject  of  public 
economy,  and  that  we  do  not  return  to  our 
constituents   without   having  given  them 
the  first  fruits  of  the  measures  by  which 
we  propose  to  restore  the  revenue  to  a 
state  of  sufficiency  and  of  equalisation  with 
the  expenditure.      I  am  not  prepared  to 
vote,  then,  for  the  plan  of  the  Government 
— involving,  as  it  will,  a  loss  of  240,0002. 
from  loss  of  duty  on  sugar,  and  150,0002. 
from  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  sugar 
in  breweries — without  having  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  what  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment are,  and  not  only  an  indication  of 
their   intentions,  but  also  the  proof  that 
they  are  taking  the  steps  necessary  to 
place  us  on  the  road  for  fulfilling  their  in- 
tentions.    In  making  these  financial  objec- 
tions to  their  plan,  I  do  not  urge  them  to 
postpone  the   measures  which  they   and 
which   I   myself  think  necessary  for  the 
West  Indies — I  do  not  mean  a  postpone- 
ment for  a  week,  but  for  a  Session.     As 
I  have  said,  I  think  it  our  first  duty  to 
take  care  to  provide  the  means  out  of  which 
the  relief  is  to  be  given,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  our  endeavour,  in  order  to  make 
our  measures  more  popular,  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  sugar,  and  thus  to  increase  our 
financial  embarrassments,  which  are  already, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  formidable  cha- 
racter.    In  the  present  position  of  affairs, 
our  first  measure  is  to  restore  the  due  re- 
lation between  public  income  and  public 
2L2 
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expenditure;  and,  secondly,  to  do  that 
which  our  duty  requires  from  the  relation 
in  which  we  stand  to  our  West  Indian  co- 
lonies. I  know  that  legislation  for  classes 
is  justly  unpopular,  and  that  when  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Manchester  exposes  me,  as  he 
will  no  doubt  do,  for  saying,  as  I  have  done 
in  plain  words,  that  money  ought  to  bo 
given  to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  the 
hon.  Member  will  be  representing  a  feeling 
which  has  great  support  out  of  doors.  But 
it  is  necessary  also  to  meet  the  argument 
that  this  claim  of  the  West  Indies  is  one  of 
justice,  one  of  compensation,  one  for  losses 
and  injuries  inflicted,  and  one  which  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge;  and,  if  so,  do  not 
let  us  fear  any  unpopularity.  Do  not  let  it 
bo  said  that  the  plan  of  emancipation, 
mighty  and  gigantic  as  it  was,  was  based 
upon  the  ruin  of  private  foHunes,  and  that 
while  it  overspread  the  whole  world  with 
its  fame  we  took  the  glory  upon  ourselves, 
that  we  laid  the  burden  on  the  West  In- 
dies, and  left  the  debt  to  posterity.  Let 
us  not  shrink  from  the  burden  that  our  own 
shoulders  ought  to  bear — let  us  not  shrink 
from  making  the  return  which  is  duo  to 
the  colonies,  and  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  of  regeneration  for  the  negro  race  by 
whom  they  are  inhabited.  It  is  not  to 
court  favour  with  the  West  Indies  that  I 
oppose  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar, 
but  because  it  imposes  a  burden  upon  our 
Exchequer,  which  has  no  strength  to  bear 
it.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  maintaining 
those  financial  principles  which  are  at  the 
root  of  all  faith  in  public  affairs.  What- 
ever interests  we  may  sacrifice,  whatever 
popularity  we  may  lose,  let  us  not  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  public  revenue,  but 
study  to  maintain  at  that  high  standard 
which  it  ought  to  hold  that  condition  of 
public  income  and  credit  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  uphold  the 
commercial  system,  the  revenue,  the  trade, 
and  the  employment  of  the  country. 

Mb.  JAMES  WILSON  said,  that  he 
had  listened  with  considerable  interest  and 
no  little  surprise  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  When  he  (Mr.  Wilson) 
heard  the"  early  part  of  that  speech,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  dis- 
posed to  vote  for  the  general  propositions 
before  the  House;  but  he  then  heard  the 
grounds  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  induced  him  to  take  the  course  which 
he  intended  to  follow  on  this  question.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  objected  to  the  course 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
this  occasion.     First  of  all,  he  objected  to 


the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  give 
a  continuance  of  protection  to  the  colonies; 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  prepared 
to  increase  the  amount  of  protection;  bat 
he  thought  he  could  show  that,  by  the 
plan  proposed,  it  would  in  this  respect  be 
satisfactory.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  voting  for  the  Amendment,  said  that  this 
amount  of  relief  was  not  sufficient;  but  he 
did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
made  out  his  case  on  this  ground;  for  al- 
though it  might  be  less  in  amount  than  he 
would  ask  for,  still  it  was  to  be  apportion- 
ed in  a  way  which  would  remove  many  bar- 
dens  from  the  colonies.  The  next  part  of 
the  proposition  with  which  the  right  honu 
Gentleman  did  not  agree,  was  not  to  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  but  to  the  appUcatioa 
of  the  loan.  He  thought  he  coula  satisfy 
the  House  that  there  was  no  other  modfe 
in  which  the  loan  could  be  made  effectiTe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  West  Indies,  and  anjr 
other  mode  must  be  attended  with  so  mnch 
delay,  if  carried  out  at  all,  that  it  would 
not  have  any  effect  in  the  present  crisis,  or 
that  it  would  tend  in  any  way  to  inducB  a 
return  of  confidence.  With  regard  to  this 
as  a  question  of  finance,  he  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman*8 
objection.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
viewed  on  all  points  and  in  various  lights 
the  subject-matter  before  the  House.  If 
they  took  the  interest  of  the  revenue  on  the 
one  side,  and  looked  to  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  on  the  other,  he  (Mr.  Wilson) 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  that 
while  it  was  least  oppressive  to  the  one,  it 
would  prove  most  advantageous  to  the  other; 
and  he  confessed  he  should  be  glad  if  no 
objections  of  a  more  grave  character  than 
those  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  be 
urged  against  the  measure.  The  basis  of 
the  Amendment  was  the  amount  of  relief. 
and  it  went  on  to  show  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  case. 
It  woXild  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  hod. 
Members  who  heard  him,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  that  Amendment  was  to  carry  the 
amount  of  protection  to  10<.,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee,  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  Member.  No 
one  could  entertain  greater  respect  for  the 
decision  of  that  Committee  than  himself; 
and  he  could  say,  during  the  three  months 
of  its  sitting,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck),  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee, 
and  other  Members  opposite,  who  were 
members  of  it,  for  they  most  fully  and  fairly 
discussed  every  subject  tliat  came  before 
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them.  He  might  also  add,  that  although 
several  West  Indian  proprietors  were  niem- 
hers  of  it,  he  never  saw  any  desire  on  their 
part  to  take  any  advantage  for  themselves, 
and  he  completely  exonerated  them  from 
every  such  charge.  He  therefore  enter- 
tained the  greatest  respect  for  the  Commit- 
tee as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  inquiry 
had  heen  carried  on;  and  also  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  adopted  the  resolution, 
although  he  was  not  disposed  to  assent  to 
such  a  recommendation  as  they  had  agreed 
to.  The  proposition  hoforethe  House  was 
iiiainly  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
10«.  protecting  duty,  and  the  leaving  all 
the  other  matters  out  of  consideration. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  and 
himself  had  supported  a  resolution  which 
involved  other  important  objects  of  relief; 
but  this  was  successfully  opposed,  and  then 
the  resolution  recommending  the  raising 
the  protection  to  lOs.  was  adopted.  On 
looking  to  the  form  in  which  the  Amend- 
ment was  proposed,  it  was  clear  that  it 
was  impossible  to  view  it  in  any  other 
light  than  a  simple  proposition  to  return 
to  a  IO5.  protecting  duty  on  colonial  sugar. 
They  had  heard  much  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  of  the  great  list  of  West  Indian 
grievances.  He  was  sure  several  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  knew  that  he  had  long 
been  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  removal  of 
restrictions  of  every  kind  which  fell  upon 
them ;  and  when  free  trade  was  adopted  in 
this  country,  he  had  contended  for  the  re- 
moval of  every  restriction  which  pressed  on 
the  colonies.  One  restriction  had  been  re- 
moved after  another,  and  anxiety  was  con- 
stantly manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  remove  every  cause  of  com- 
plaint; but  still  the  West  Indians  had  al- 
ways returned  to  protection.  In  look- 
ing through  the  reports  of  the  West 
India  body,  which  for  the  most  part 
were  drawn  up  in  an  able  manner,  they 
would  find  a  great  number  of  grievances 
specified.  First,  there  was  a  complaint 
that  the  West  Indians  were  obliged  to 
take  their  lumber  and  provisions  from 
this  country,  or  from  the  British  colonies. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
in  1844  removed  a  number  of  those  restric- 
tions, and,  amongst  others,  the  one  to 
which  he  had  just  alluded.  The  colonies 
had  also  been  enabled  to  obtain  foreign 
manufactured  goods  by  the  removal  of  the 
differential  duty.  Then  the  duty  on  rum 
had  been  reduced  from  Is,  6<^.  a  gallon,  to 
9(1.,  and  now  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  it 
further  to  4d.  a  gallon^     This  was  equiva- 


lent to  a  large  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
sugar.  It  had  been  calculated  that  the  re- 
cent reduction  of  the  duty  of  Is.  \d.  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  from  Zs. 
to  35.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  sugar.  There  was  a 
complaint  in  the  Mauritius  of  the  export 
duties  imposed  upon  sugar.  He  (Mr.  Wil- 
son), in  the  Committee  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  member,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  all  these  duties 
should  be  removed;  but  it  was  rejected, 
and  the  Committee  adhered  to  the  single 
resolution  of  a  IO5.  protection  duty.  The 
privilege  of  refining  in  bond  was  an  advan- 
tage to  all  those  colonies  in  which  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  labour.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  labour,  it  had  been  argued 
as  if  the  importation  of  free  labbur  had 
been  altogether  prohibited.  He  (Mr.  Wil- 
son) did  not  intend  to  go  into  the  question 
of  labour;  but  hon.  Gentlemen  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  as  early  as  1840  there 
was  an  importation  of  free  labour  into  the 
colonics;  and  that  in  1843  Lord  Stanley 
had  sanctioned  the  admission  of  Coolie  la- 
bourers from  India  to  the  West  Indies.  So 
that  in  fact  there  was  no  prohibition.  There 
was  no  single  complaint,  no  ground  of  dis- 
tress, put  forward,  excepting  only  the  de- 
mand for  increased  protection,  which  had 
not  been  satisfied  in  some  degree.  But  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  spoken  last, 
that,  although  the  restrictions  had  been  re- 
moved, they  had  left  a  cei*tain  amount  of 
debility  behind  them,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  House  was  called  upon  to  endeavour  to 
give  relief  in  some  shape.  But  the  only 
question  was,  in  what  way  that  relief 
should  bo  given  so  judiciously  as  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  advantage  to  this  country  and  to 
the  colonists  themselves.  Now,  the  dis- 
tress was  admitted  on  all  hands;  but  as  to 
the  causes,  they  were  not  so  completely 
agreed.  Ho  knew  that  it  was  customary 
in  that  House,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Com- 
mittee, to  allege  that  the  distress  was  all 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Act  of  1846;  but 
he  should  say  that  the  influence  of  the  Act 
of  1846  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  both 
by  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee,  and 
by  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
in  the  debate.  A  great  effort  had  been 
made  to  prove  that  the  Act  of  1846  had 
been  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  the  colonists, 
by  showing  the  great  losses  which  they  had 
sustained  by  comparing  the  cost  of  raising 
their  sugar  with  the  prices  they  obtained 
for  it  in  this  market.  Now,  ho  believed 
the    most  exaggerated  notions  prevailed 
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expenditure;  and,  secondly,  to  do  that 
which  our  duty  requires  from  the  relation 
in  which  we  stand  to  our  West  Indian  co- 
lonies. I  know  that  legislation  for  classes 
is  justly  unpopular,  and  that  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  exposes  me,  as  ho 
will  no  doubt  do,  for  saying,  as  1  have  done 
in  plain  words,  that  money  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  West  Indian  colonics,  the 
hon.  Member  will  be  representing  a  feeling 
which  has  great  support  out  of  doors.  But 
it  is  necessary  also  to  meet  the  argument 
that  this  claim  of  the  West  Indies  is  one  of 
justice,  one  of  compensation,  one  for  losses 
and  injuries  inflicted,  and  one  which  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge;  and,  if  so,  do  not 
let  us  fear  any  unpopularity.  Do  not  let  it 
bo  said  that  the  plan  of  emancipation, 
mighty  and  gigantic  as  it  was,  was  based 
upon  the  ruin  of  private  fortunes,  and  that 
while  it  overspread  the  whole  world  with 
its  fame  we  took  the  glory  upon  ourselves, 
that  we  laid  the  burden  on  the  West  In- 
dies, and  left  the  debt  to  posterity.  Let 
us  not  shrink  from  the  burden  that  our  own 
shoulders  ought  to  bear — let  us  not  shrink 
from  making  the  return  which  is  due  to 
the  colonies,  and  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  of  regeneration  for  the  negro  race  by 
whom  they  are  inhabited.  It  is  not  to 
court  favour  with  the  West  Indies  that  I 
oppose  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar, 
but  because  it  imposes  a  burden  upon  our 
Exchequer,  which  has  no  strength  to  bear 
it.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  maintaining 
those  financial  principles  which  are  at  the 
root  of  all  faith  in  public  affairs.  What- 
ever interests  wo  may  sacrifice,  whatever 
popularity  we  may  lose,  let  us  not  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  public  revenue,  but 
study  to  maintain  at  that  high  standard 
which  it  ought  to  hold  that  condition  of 
public  income  and  credit  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  uphold  the 
commercial  system,  the  revenue,  the  trade, 
and  the  employment  of  the  country. 

Mu.  JAMES  WILSON  said,  that  he 
had  listened  with  considerable  interest  and 
no  little  surprise  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  When  he  (Mr.  Wilson) 
heard  the  early  part  of  that  speech,  he 
thought  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  was  dis- 
posed to  vote  for  the  general  propositions 
before  the  House;  but  he  then  heard  the 
grounds  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  induced  him  to  take  the  course  which 
ho  intended  to  follow  on  this  question.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  objected  to  the  course 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
this  occasion.     First  of  all,  he  objected  to 


the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  ^ve 
a  continuance  of  protection  to  the  colonies; 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  prepared 
to  increase  the  amount  of  protection;  bat 
he  thought  he  could  show  that»  by  the 
plan  proposed,  it  would  in  ihis  respect  be 
satisfactory.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  voting  for  the  Amendment,  said  that  this 
amount  of  relief  was  not  sufficient;  but  be 
did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
made  out  his  case  on  this  ground;  for  al- 
though it  might  be  less  in  amount  than  he 
would  ask  for,  still  it  was  to  he  apportion- 
ed in  a  way  which  would  remove  many  har- 
dens from  the  colonies.  The  next  part  of 
the  proposition  with  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  agree,  was  not  to  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  but  to  the  applicatioa 
of  the  loan.  Ho  thought  he  coula  satisfy 
the  House  that  there  was  no  other  mode 
in  which  the  loan  could  be  made  effectlTO 
for  the  benefit  of  the  West  Indies,  and  anT 
other  mode  must  be  attended  with  no  much 
delay,  if  carried  out  at  aU,  that  it  would 
not  have  any  effect  in  the  present  crisis,  or 
that  it  would  tend  in  any  waj  to  induce  a 
return  of  confidence,  With  regard  to  this 
as  a  question  of  finance,  ho  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
objection.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  hsd 
viewed  on  all  points  and  in  various  lights 
the  subject-matter  before  the  House.  If 
they  took  the  interest  of  the  revenue  on  the 
one  side,  and  looked  to  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  on  the  otlier,  he  (Mr.  Wilson) 
thought  he  should  be  able,  to  show  that 
while  it  was  least  oppressive  to  the  one,  it 
would  prove  most  advantageous  to  the  other; 
and  he  confessed  he  should  he  glad  if  no 
objections  of  a  more  grave  character  than 
those  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  be 
urged  against  the  measure.  The  hasis  of 
the  Amendment  was  the  amount  of  relief, 
and  it  went  on  to  show  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  case. 
It  woXild  bo  in  the  recollection  of  many  hon. 
Members  who  heard  him,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  that  Amendment  was  to  carry  the 
amount  of  protection  to  10«.,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee,  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  Memher.  No 
one  could  entertain  greater  respect  for  the 
decision  of  that  Committee  than  himself; 
and  ho  could  say,  during  the  three  months 
of  its  sitting,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
conduct  of  tlie  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck),  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee, 
and  other  Members  opposite,  who  were 
members  of  it,  for  they  roost  fully  and  fiurly 
discussed  every  subject  that  came  before 
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them.  He  might  also  add,  that  although 
seyeral  West  Indian  proprietors  were  niem- 
hers  of  it,  he  never  saw  any  desire  on  their 
part  to  take  any  advantage  for  themselves, 
and  he  completely  exonerated  them  from 
every  such  charge.  He  therefore  enter- 
tained the  greatest  respect  for  the  Commit- 
tee as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  inquiry 
had  hcen  carried  on;  and  also  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  adopted  the  resolution, 
although  he  was  not  disposed  to  assent  to 
such  a  recommendation  as  they  had  agreed 
to.  The  proposition  hoforethe  House  was 
mainly  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
10<.  protecting  duty,  and  the  leaving  all 
the  other  matters  out  of  consideration. 
The  right  hon.  Memher  for  Cambridge  and 
himself  had  supported  a  resolution  which 
involved  other  important  objects  of  relief; 
hut  this  was  successfully  opposed,  and  then 
the  resolution  recommending  the  raising 
the  protection  to  lOs.  was  adopted.  On 
looking  to  the  form  in  which  the  Amend- 
ment was  proposed,  it  was  clear  that  it 
was  impossible  to  view  it  in  any  other 
light  than  a  simple  proposition  to  return 
to  a  IO5.  protecting  duty  on  colonial  sugar. 
They  had  heard  much  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  of  the  great  list  of  West  Indian 
grievances.  He  was  sure  several  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  knew  that  he  had  long 
been  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  removal  of 
restrictions  of  every  kind  which  fell  upon 
them;  and  when  free  trade  was  adopted  in 
this  country,  he  had  contended  for  the  re- 
moval of  every  restriction  which  pressed  on 
the  colonies.  One  restriction  had  been  re- 
moved after  another,  and  anxiety  was  con- 
stantly manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  remove  every  cause  of  com- 
plaint; but  still  the  West  Indians  had  al- 
ways returned  to  protection.  In  look- 
ing through  the  reports  of  the  West 
India  body,  which  for  the  most  part 
were  drawn  up  in  an  able  manner,  they 
would  find  a  great  number  of  grievances 
specified.  First,  there  was  a  complaint 
that  the  West  Indians  were  obliged  to 
take  their  lumber  and  provisions  from 
this  country,  or  from  the  British  colonies. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
in  1844  removed  a  number  of  those  restric- 
tions, and,  amongst  others,  the  one  to 
which  he  had  just  alluded.  The  colonies 
had  also  been  enabled  to  obtain  foreign 
manufactured  goods  by  the  removal  of  the 
differential  duty.  Then  the  duty  on  rum 
had  been  reduced  from  1«.  6(2.  a  gallon,  to 
9(2.,  and  now  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  it 
further  to  4({.  a  gallon^     This  was  equiva- 


lent to  a  large  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
sugar.  It  had  been  calculated  that  the  re- 
cent reduction  of  the  duty  of  \s.  \d,  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  from  3«. 
to  3^.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  sugar.  There  was  a 
complaint  in  the  Mauritius  of  the  export 
duties  imposed  upon  sugar.  He  (Mr.  Wil- 
son), in  the  Committee  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  member,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  all  these  duties 
should  be  removed;  but  it  was  rejected, 
and  the  Committee  adhered  to  the  single 
resolution  of  a  IO5.  protection  duty.  The 
privilege  of  refining  in  bond  was  an  advan- 
tage to  all  those  colonies  in  which  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  labour.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  labour,  it  had  been  argued 
as  if  the  importation  of  free  labciur  had 
been  altogether  prohibited.  He  (Mr.  Wil- 
son) did  not  intend  to  go  into  the  question 
of  labour;  but  hon.  Gentlemen  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  as  early  as  1840  there 
was  an  importation  of  free  labour  into  the 
colonics;  and  that  in  1843  Lord  Stanley 
had  sanctioned  the  admission  of  Coolie  la- 
bourers from  India  to  the  West  Indies.  So 
that  in  fact  there  was  no  prohibition.  There 
was  no  single  complaint,  no  ground  of  dis- 
tress, put  forward,  excepting  only  the  de- 
mand for  increased  protection,  which  had 
not  been  satisfied  in  some  degree.  But  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  spoken  last, 
that,  although  the  restrictions  had  been  re- 
moved, they  had  left  a  certain  amount  of 
debility  behind  them,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  House  was  called  upon  to  endeavour  to 
give  relief  in  some  shape.  But  the  only 
question  was,  in  what  way  that  relief 
should  be  given  so  judiciously  as  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  advantage  to  this  country  and  to 
the  colonists  themselves.  Now,  the  dis- 
tress was  admitted  on  all  hands;  but  as  to 
the  causes,  they  were  not  so  completely 
agreed.  Ho  knew  that  it  was  customary 
in  that  House,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Com- 
mittee, to  allege  that  the  distress  was  all 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Act  of  1846;  but 
he  should  say  that  the  influence  of  the  Act 
of  1846  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  both 
by  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee,  and 
by  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
in  the  debate.  A  great  effort  had  beea 
made  to  prove  that  the  Act  of  1846  had 
been  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  the  colonists, 
by  showing  the  great  losses  which  they  had 
sustained  by  comparing  the  cost  of  raising 
their  sugar  with  the  prices  they  obtained 
for  it  in  this  market.  Now,  he  believed 
the    most  exaggerated  notions  prevailed 
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with  regard  to  the  exact  amount  of  loss 
attributable  to  the  Act  of  1846.  The  low 
prices  of  last  year  had  been  made  use  of> 
and  they  had  been  much  dwelt  upon  in  the 
rery  able  report  of  the  Committee  of  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  was 
Chairman.  But  then  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  beg- 
ged to  say,  that  in  the  numerous  and  ably 
detailed  statements  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  worked  out,  the  noble  Lord  had  been» 
he  believed,  assisted  by  most  compe- 
tent gentlemen  of  the  City — gentlemen  of 
the  highest  integrity  and  honour — gentle- 
men known  to  him  (Mr.  Wilson),  and  in 
whom  he  would  place  the  highest  and  most 
implicit  confidence.  And  they  were  gen- 
tlemen not  only  of  large  experience  and 
sagacity,  but  they  were  gentlemen  of  such 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that 
their  statements  were  fairly  entitled  to  the 
greatest  consideration.  Now  the  noble 
Lord  had  drawn  up  a  statement  in  the  re- 
port which  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  now  held  in 
his  hand,  in  which  he  had  shown  the  cost 
of  cultivation  of  the  sugar  imported  from 
our  colonies  in  1846,  together  with  a  cal- 
culation of  the  cost  of  freights  and  charges 
paid  upon  it,  and  also  a  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  brokerage,  lauding,  and  insurance. 
And  he  had  thus  made  out  4,536,0002.  to 
be  the  entire  cost  of  the  159,000  tons  im- 
ported and  to  be  sold  at  the  low  prices  of 
last  year.  And  yet  out  of  the  whole 
4,536,0002.  the  noble  Lord  made  out  a  de- 
ficiency of  only  i 70,0002.  at  the  prices,  low 
as  they  were,  which  would  be  a  loss  of  only 
about  4|  per  cent  on  the  whole  West  India 
produce  of  last  year.  Surely  hon.  Members 
m  that  House  would  agree  with  him  (Mr. 
Wilson)  in  saying  that  there  was  not  a 
single  interest  in  this  country  which  had 
not  sustained  a  loss  during  the  last  year  of 
more  than  4^  per  cent.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Greene  *s  state- 
ment, there  were  129,000  tons  of  colonial 
sugar  sold,  which  brought  3,500,0002.  at 
the  market  price,  and  which  would  show  an 
apparent  loss  of  982,0002.  But  between 
129,000  tons  and  159,000,  there  was  a 
difference  of  30,000  tons,  which  must  be 
still  left  to  cover  the  loss.  There  was  a 
very  curious  paper  which  ho  held  in  his 
hand.  It  was  a  very  valuable  document — 
it  was  a  report  from  Jamaica,  which  gave 
a  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  a 
large  number  of  estates — of  sixty  or  seventy 
or  eighty  estates — with  the  precise  produce 
of  each — the  quantity  of  sugar  produced — 
the  cost  of  production — the  price  of  rum, 
and  the  cost  of  the  sugar  in  each  year,  de- 


ducting the  amount  receiTed  for  the  mm. 
The  inquiry  showed  that  for  the  avenge  of 
the  two  years  1846  and  1847,  the  ooat  of 
production  was  22f.  7\d.  per  cwt.;  Vol 
hon.  Gentlemen  should  hear  in  mind  tbet 
it  was  hardly  fair  to  take  an  eTerage  of 
1846  and  1847  as  to  the  eoat  of  growinp^ 
sugar  in  the  cobnies.  He  begged  Ihenr 
attention  to  the  point,  hecanae  it  was  one 
which  would  probably  be  referred  to  again 
during  the  debate;  and  it  involyed  the 
deeply  important  question  of  whether  we 
should  ever  successfully  enable  free  labour 
to  compete  with  slave  labour — a  qneetion 
which  he  was  sure  every  hon.  Gentleman, 
without  exception,  looked  to  with  the  great* 
est  interest,  as  being  one  of  supreme  im* 
portance.  It  was  not  fair  to  take  1846 
and  1847  as  years  from  which  to  draw  an 
average,  because  1846  was  a  year  of  un- 
usual drought  and  short  crops.  He  would 
refer  upon  that  subject  to  a  Parliamentarj 
paper,  presented  some  weeks  ago,  reladng 
to  Jamaica.  It  appeared  by  that- paper 
that  the  quantity  of  sugar  grown  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1845  was  742,000  cwta., 
in  1846  it  was  572,000  cwts.,  in  1847  it 
was  751,000  cwts.  He  did  not  think, 
therefore,  that  it  was  exactly  h^I  to  take 
an  average  of  the  two  years  as  to  the  ooit 
of  production.  He  haa  taken  the  case  of 
the  sugar  produced  in  1847  in  the  whole  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica  upon  fifty-two  estates 
referred  to  in  the  reports  of  the  Jamaica 
Committee,  and  it  amounted  to  143,000 
cwt.,  the  cost  of  which  was  192,Ck)0L 
The  rum  produced  72,0002. ,  dedueting 
which  from  the  cost  of  the  sugar,  will  give 
a  net  cost  of  16«.  9d.  per  cwt.  for  the 
sugar.  But  on  several  estates  the  eoft  of 
production  was  as  low  as  4«.  4d.,  6«.,  9«., 
lOf.,  and  11«.  per  cwt.,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  entire  contingencies.  He  thought, 
therefore,  in  referring  to  the  present  state 
of  the  colonies,  and  their  condition  last 
year,  they  were  not  borne  out  by  the  &ete 
in  attributing  their  losses  to  the  low  price 
of  sugar.  He  believed,  that  with  regard 
to  the  distresses  of  Jamaica  and  of  the 
West  Indies  altogether,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  cause  was  attributable  to  the  email 
crops  of  1846;  for  ho  found  that  on  aereral 
estates  the  cost  of  production  in  that  year 
was  enormous.  They  would  find,  on  look- 
ing to  those  returns,  that  on  some  eetatea 
the  cost  was  as  high  as  32.  18#.  3d.  the 
cwt.,  on  others  it  was  3^.  17^.,  and  on 
others,  6^.  19<.,  in  consequence  of  the 
shortness  of  the  crops.  He  perfectly  ad- 
mitted the  distress  aa  existing,  and  ^  had 
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thus  endeftvoured  to  show  some  reason  for 
its  existeoee.  But  they  had  been  told  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  opened  the  debate, 
that  the  distress  had  been  comparatiyelj 
unknown  before  1846.  He  (Mr.  Wilson) 
did  not  mean  to  refer  to  the  complaints 
that  bad  been  made  before  1846,  but  he 
should  just  beg  to  remark  that  in  the 
seTenth  Tolume  of  the  report  of  our  own 
Oommittea,  they  had  statements  of  the 
estates  in  Demerara  and  Essequibo  which 
had  been  sold  under  executions;  and  it 
appeared  that  in  1847  there  were  nine 
estates  sold  under  execution.  In  1846 
there  were  tiiirteen.  But  .as  the  hon. 
Baronet  thought  there  was  no  distress  ex- 
isting  before  1846,  he  should  tell  him  that 
whereas  there  had  been  only  nine  estates 
sold  under  execution  in  1847,  and  thirteen 
in  1846;  there  were  twenty-one  sold  under 
execution  in  1845,  and  in  1844  there  were 
fourteen,  whibt  in  1843  there  were  eighteen. 
So  that  there  were  actually  fewer  estates 
sold  under  execution  during  the  kst  two 
years,  than  there  had  been  ordinarily  for 
some  yeurs  before.  But  he  might  be  asked 
to  what  he  did  refer  the  present  distress  of 
the  West  Indies?  In  reply,  he  should  Tory 
much  like  to  refer  to  the  circulars  of  those 
who  were  most  immediately  connected 
with  the  trade.  He  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  circulars  of  the  sugar  brokers  of  Lon- 
don»  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  no  one  of 
whom  referred  to  the  Act  of  1846  as  any 
cause  of  the  distress.  AU  of  them  stated 
that  in  consequence  of  the  measures  ad- 
mitting sugar  to  the  uses  of  breweries  and 
distilleries,  a  large  speculation  had  arisen, 
and  the  consequence  had  been  the  large 
introduction  of  foreign  and  East  India 
sugar  to  supply  the  demand  which  was 
expected  to  haye  followed.  To  that  the 
sugar  brokers  added  the  great  pressure  on 
the  money  market,  which  compelled  the 
holders  of  sugar  to  sell  their  stocks  at  any 
loss.  Now,  he  could  not  overlook  alto- 
gether the  evidence  of  these  men.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Essex  (Sir 
F.  Buxton),  when  addressing  the  House, 
and  speaking  of  the  large  quantity  of 
foreign  sugar  which  had  been  imported, 
said  that  in  future  years  they  should  expect 
still  larger  supplies.  It  might  be  some 
oansolation  to  the  hon.  Baronet  to  know 
ihat  in  the  present  year  as  compared  with 
the  last,  the  importation  of  slave-grown 
sugar  had.  been  materially  reduced.  In 
the  first  fsur  months  of  last  year  the 

Entity  of  foreign  sugar  imported  into 
MMbrj  mi  26»000  tons.   In  the  first 


four  months  of  the  present  year  there 
were  only  imported  11,000  tons.  Again, 
there  were  taken  into  consumption  in  the 
first  four  months  of  the  past  year  22,000 
tons.  In  the  first  four  months  of  the 
present  year  there  were  only  consumed  of 
this  sugar  12,000  tons.  In  the  first  four 
months  of  1847,  there  were  exported  from 
Cuba  for  this  market,  79,000  boxes  of 
sugar.  In  the  corresponding  period  of 
1848  there  were  only  8,000  boxes.  Not 
that  the  entire  shipment  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  had  fallen  off,  for  it  was  nearly  the 
same  this  year  that  it  had  been  last  year, 
thereby  showing  that  the  export  to  this 
country  had  been  stimulated  during  the 
last  year.  The  general  exports  from  Cuba, 
from  the  1st  of  Januair  to  the  30th  of 
April,  1847,  were  361,000  boxes.  This 
year,  in  the  corresponding  period,  they  were 
353,000  boxes,  so  that  it  would  be  seen 
the  entire  number  of  boxes  exported  hid 
not  materially  diminished.  He  had  alreadr 
alluded  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  1846. 
And  if  hon.  Gentlemen  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  into  those  Parlia- 
mentary returns  thoy  would  have  disco- 
vered a  good  deal  both  of  interesting  and 
instructive  matter  in  them  regarding  the 
complaints  of  the  colonies,  and  the  course 
of  legislation  which  had  been  adopted  to- 
wards them  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  all  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen said  about  the  course  of  legislation 
in  1834  and  1838,  and  those  measures 
which  were  then  carried  by  that  House 
and  the  country  with  the  very  best  motives; 
but  which  had  nevertheless  been  adopted 
indiscreetly  and  rashly,  and  which  were 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  classes  who  were  to  have 
been  (it  was  hoped)  benefited  by  them. 
He  believed  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  negro  population  if  their  emancipa- 
tion had  taken  place  more  gradually, 
and  they  had  been  brought  progressivelv 
to  a  state  of  independent  industry  with 
more  care  than  had  been  used.  In  1834 
the  whole  produce  of  the  colonies  was 
3,800,000  cwt.  He  found  a  gradual  de- 
crease until  1841  (when  the  sugar  colonies 
appeared  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  the 

freatest  depression),  when  the  produce  was 
,100,000  cwt.  But  from  that  up  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  1846, 
he  found  a  gradual  and  rapid  increase  in 
the  quantity.  He  did  not  take  the  gloomy 
view  that  some  hon.  Gentlemen  took  of  the 
oondition  of  the  West  Indian  colonies.  He 
saw  in  the  £sots  before  him,  and  in  the 
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been  passed,  be  accompanied  by  supplies  to 
a  much  larger  extent,  and  that  there  was 
no  possible  safety  but  in  viewing  the  colo- 
nies as  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the 
world.  Unless  we  based  our  legislation  in 
relation  to  this  fact,  whatever  we  did  would 
prove  fallacious — a  deception  and  a  delu- 
sion. With  these  views  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
tend  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar,  whilst 
operating  prejudicially  upon  the  revenue. 
It  was  on  all  grounds  a  dangerous  and  de- 
lusive proposition.  He  now  came  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Government.  The  first 
point  tho  Government  had  to  consider  was 
to  give  permanent  encouragement  to  the 
cultivation  and  the  increased  consumption 
of  sugar.  The  cultivation  would  be  en- 
couraged; and  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption, he  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  result  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  in  1845.  It  was  a  fact  that  in  tho 
three  years  between  1845  and  1848,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty,  the  consumption 
had  been  raised  from  207,000  tons  to 
290,000  tons.  Considering  that  the  colo- 
nists required  protection  in  their  transition 
state,  he  considered  the  Government  had 
acted  wisely  in  reducing  the  duties  on  West 
India  sugars  gradually.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  had  found  fault  with  the  mode 
in  which  this  protection  was  granted;  but 
what  was  his  proposition?  To  maintain 
the  present  rate  for  six  years,  and  then  lot 
it  cease.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knew, 
however,  that  price  must  be  regulated  by 
the  foreign  and  not  by  the  colonial  duty, 
and  consequently  the  consumption  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  must  remain  the 
same,  and  thus  he  would  not  have  provided 
for  an  increased  growth  in  the  colonies. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  objected  to 
the  descending  scale,  because  it  would  in- 
fuse into  commercial  transactions  a  oertain 
degree  of  insecurity.  His  plan,  however, 
was  more  open  to  that  censure  than  that  of 
the  Government.  Nor  would  the  Govern- 
ment measure  prejudice  the  revenue,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  contended  for.  What 
had  been  tho  eficct  of  a  reduction  in  the 
scales  during  the  last  two  years  ?  A  large 
advantage  to  the  revenue.  He  held  that 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  be  infinitely  less  satisfactory  in 
this  respect  than  that  of  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Member  would  not  lower  the 


duty  to  the  West  Indies,  which  the  i 
proposed  plan  of  the  Government  would 
do.  He  would  not  increase  the  reveniM^ 
which  the  plan  of  the  Government  would  alio 
do.  Under  these  circumstances  he  did  uol 
think  for  a  moment  that  either  a  meroh«iit» 
a  consumer,  or  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer could  hesitate  as  to  the  pbui 
which  ought  to  be  adopted.  With  reapeol 
to  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  it  mm 
quite  clear  that  the  higher  duty  mnat  be 
the  duty  which  regulated  the  prioe.  Ai 
the  scale  proposed  by  the  GoremmeBt 
would  descend  year  by  year,  so  the  prioe 
would  also  descend  to  the  consumer  iu  the 
same  proportion,  while  the  protection  to 
the  producer  will  be  equal  in  amount  to  thai 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentlemkn,  and  even 
of  longer  duration.  So  that  protection  to 
the  West  Indian  producer,  as  well  as  thtt 
interests  of  the  consumer,  were  better  pio- 
vidod  for  by  the  plan  of  the  6oTemment» 
than  by  the  scheme  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
Tho  consumer  would  year  after  year  have 
the  advantage  of  the  descending  seale,  and 
the  consumption  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  of  the  price;  so  that  by  an 
increased  consumption  they  ooold  make 
good  anything  which  had  been  lost  bj  ren^ 
son  of  the  diminished  duty  from  colonial 
sugar.  With  regard  to  the  slight  altera- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  the  scale  of 
duties  as  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1846,  he  had 
to  say  that  no  one  could  have  heard  tlui 
evidence  brought  before  the  Committee 
without  being  convinced  that  there  waa  a 
practical  inequality  in  our  present  soale; 
the  whole  of  the  foreign  sugars  imported 
being  of  a  high  quality,  while  those  of  tlui 
colonics  were  of  a  low.  It  would  only  be  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  West  Indies  to  remove 
this  inequality.  With  regard  then  to  the 
scale  of  duties  as  fixed  in  1846,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  alteration,  except  aa 
far  as  regarded  this  unintentional  inequal- 
ity. He  considered  it  was  right  that  they 
should  alter  to  the  least  possible  extent  ike 
laws  regulating  their  duties;  but  he  did 
consider  that  no  alteration  could  have  bees 
made  which  would  more  fully  meet  tbe 
views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  tlie 
objects  of  the  Government,  than  that  whieh 
was  proposed.  The  whole  of  the  duties 
would  remain  precisely  as  they  were  fixed 
by  the  Act  of  1846,  excepting  the  dutjr 
upon  brown  clayed  sugar,  which  wc^uld  tie 
raised  by  1«.  6d.  per  cwt.  The  Govern* 
ment  had  received  several  complainta  from 
gentlemen  who  sent  orders  to  purohaae 
sugar  in  Cuba  andBahia  onihefKdiol  An 
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nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to  tbe  colo- 
nies than  such  a  course.  But  supposing  that 
they  were  to  follow  the  advice  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  and  increase  the  duty  on 
foreign -sugar,  what  would  be  the  effect? 
The  first  effect  would  be  not  only  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  raising  sugar  in  the  colo- 
nieSf  by  increasing  the  rate  of  wages  that 
would  hare  to  be  paid,  but  also  to  increase 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  at  home,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  to  decrease  the 

Quantity  consumed.  The  effect  of  a  re- 
uction  in  the  consumption,  would  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  long  run  to  decrease  the 
price.  The  consumption  during  the  last 
year  had  risen  to  an  unprecedented  amount, 
but  it  did  not  rise  more  than  the  supply. 
But  any  disturbance  which  would  raise  the 
duty,  would  inevitably  raise  the  price  of 
sugar  and  lessen  the  consumption,  and  thus 
injure  the  revenue.  The  great  difficulty 
which  they  had  to  deal  with  in  the  colo- 
nies, was  the  large  amount  of  production 
of  which  they  were  capable,  compared  with 
any  possible  demand  that  they  could  ulti- 
mately look  for  in  this  market.  In  the 
last  year  the  production  of  the  British  colo- 
nies amounted  to  292,000  tons  weight  of 
sugar,  while  the  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try amounted  to  very  nearly  the  same 
quantity.  Now,  it  was  clear  that  if  they 
were  to  increase  their  production  beyond 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  home  market, 
they  would  have  to  send  the  remainder  to 
the  European  markets;  and  the  moment 
that  they  sent  any  portion  whatever  of  their 
sugar  into  the  general  market  of  Europe, 
the  effect  would  be  to  bring  down  the  price 
in  this  country  to  the  level  of  other  mar- 
kets. All  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Committee,  admitted  that  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  a  greater  supply  of 
sugar  in  the  colonies  than  would  be  taken 
by  the  home  market,  would  be  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  sugar  generally  to  the 
level  of  Continental  markets,  which  were 
supplied  from  Cuba  and  Brazil.  lie  would 
ask  hon.  Gentlemen  who  found  so  much 
fault  with  the  Acts  of  1844,  1845,  and 
1846,  to  consider  for  one  moment  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  would  have  been  placed 
at  this  moment  if  those  Acts  had  not  been 
passed.  He  believed  that  he  could  show 
them  that  they  were  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1845  in  particular,  for  not 
havingf  their  position  much  more  aggravated 
at  the  present  moment  than  it  was.  By 
that  Act  of  1845  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar 
was  reduced  from  24<.  to  14f.,  and  on  fo- 
reign sugar  from  34«.  to  23f.  4d.    The 


consequence  of  this  decreased  charge  was 
a  reduction  of  price  and  an  increase  in  the 
consumption,  which  had  gradually  gone  on 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  result  was 
that  whereas  the  consumption  was  but 
200,000  tons  a  year  at  that  period,  it  in- 
creased last  year  to  290,000  tons.  Now 
supposing  they  had  continued  the  rate  of 
duty  of  24; .  and  23$.  that  prevailed  up  to 
1841,  and  that  they  had  thus  succeeded  in 
excluding  entirely  foreign  sugar  from  this 
market,  what,  he  would  ask,  would  have 
been  their  position  now  when  their  own 
production  had  risen  to  290,000  tons, 
whereas  the  average  consumption  in  this 
country  under  the  high  duties  ranged  from 
only  207.000  to  210,000  tons  ?  If  the 
consumption  increased  so  rapidly  within 
the  last  few  years,  it  could  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  greatly  diminished  price, 
which  greatly  diminished  price  could  only 
be  attributed  to  the  diminution  of  duty  and 
to  the  introduction  of  foreign  sugar  to  a 
small  extent.  But  if  in  1847  they  had  a 
suddenly  increased  supply  of  70,000  tons 
of  sugar  more  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  when 
40,000  or  50,000  tons  of  that  quantity 
must  have  gone  to  the  Continental  markets  ? 
Would  it  not  bo  that  during  t)ie  past  year 
they  would  have  been  exposed  to  free  com- 
petion  with  Cuban  and  Brazilian  sugar? 
The  Bills  of  1845  and  1846  had  the  effect, 
however,  of  gradually  increasing  the  con- 
sumption in  this  country,  so  as  during  the 
past  year  to  make  it  equal  the  increased 
supply.  But  how  much  more  strongly 
would  this  view  appear,  when  they  recol- 
lected what  the  capabilities  of  the  colonies 
were;  when  they  recollected,  that  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad  alone,  about  one-seventh 
of  the  soil  would  be  fully  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  whole  of  the  British  Islands 
with  sugar;  and  that  there  was  at  this  mo- 
ment one  million  of  acres  of  Crown  lands  in 
that  colony,  wholly  unoccupied.  When 
they  considered,  farther,  the  vast  supply 
that  was  capable  of  being  raised  in  British 
Guiana — and  still  more,  when  they  consi- 
dered the  vast  settlements  which  they  held 
in  the  East  Indies  capable  of  being  de- 
voted to  the  production  of. sugar — when 
they  considered  these  facts,  how,  he  would 
ask,  could  they  look  forward  to  maintaining 
any  increased  protection  in  the  market  of 
this  country  ?  No  man  could  have  sat  upon 
the  Committee  and  not  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  whatever  protection  was 
given  to  the  colonies,  that  protection  must, 
by  the  effect  of  other  measures  which  had 
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was  upon  a  small  portion  of  tlio  richest 
ground  in  the  world  for  producing  sugar. 
It  produced  between  26  cwt.  and  35  cwt. 
per  acre — a  quantity  he  believed  not 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  average,  then,  of  those  three  coun- 
tries, instead  of  being,  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  stated  it,  6;.  10|^.,  was  no  less  than 
Ids,  lOd,  per  cwt.;  and  if  it  were  taken 
altogether,  irrespective  of  the  export  du- 
ties which  were  charged  by  the  respective 
Governments,  and  might  be  said  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  be  optional,  the  average  cost 
of  those  three  slave-producing  countries 
would  be  found  to  be  145.  Sd,  per  cwt. 
That  average  cost  comprised  three  quali- 
ties of  sugar,  namely,  3-12ths  of  white 
sugar,  which  went  almost  exclusively  to 
Russia,  6-12ths  of  yellow,  and  3-12ths  of 
brown.  With  regard  to  slave  labour,  he 
would  trouble  the  House  for  an  instant 
with  what  he  was  sure  they  would  consider 
a  most  gratifying  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Lindegren,  the  consul  at  Porto  Rico.  That 
gentleman  said — 

"  From  that  abatement,  compared  with  that  of 
slave  labour,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  free  la- 
bour is  about  onc-fiflh  more  only  than  that  of 
slave  labour.  One,  however,  of  the  principal  pro- 
prietors of  estates  in  the  islajid  who  employ  both 
free  labour  and  slaves,  says,  that  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  feeding,  the  clothing,  the  interest 
on  capital,  the  life  assurance,  and  loss  of  time 
from  sickness  and  other  causes,  he  does  not  con- 
sider that  there  is  any  difference  in  any  work  done 
by  slaves  and  free  labourers,  and  that  the  cost  of 
each  will  be  about  the  same;  and  that  was,  where 
the  proprietor  paid  the  people  employed  by  him 
1«.  6d.  a  day  for  field  labour,  and  28  a  day  in  the 
boiling-house,  where  they  worked  longer." 

Now,  had  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Droitwich  been  true, 
he,  (Mr.  Wilson)  for  one,  would  have  been 
disposed  to  have  relinquished  the  whole  of 
this  case  as  the  most  impracticable  and 
difficult  and  forlorn  that  could  be  enter- 
tained with  the  view  of  benefiting  the 
colonies.  If  it  had  been  true  that  sugar 
could  have  been  produced  in  slave-grown 
countries,  at  the  average  rate  quoted  by 
the  hon.  Baronet,  then  he  must  say  that 
he  could  not  have  entertained  any  hope  in 
any  reasonable  time  of  free  labour  being 
able  to  compete  with  slave  labour;  and  he 
thought  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great  con- 
solation to  those  who  looked  forward  to  the 
period  when  free  labour  should  be  exposed 
to  the  competition  with  slave  labour,  and 
who  were  nevertheless  as  anxious  as  any 
could  be  to  sec  slavery  abolished,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  average  cost  of  producing 
sugar  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  last  year 


was  no  more  than  he  had  shown  it  to  haye 
been  from  the  consular  returns  which  he 
had  quoted  in  Cuba  and  South  America. 
Upon  this  question  of  slavery  he  must  say 
that  he  was  a  good  deal  surprised  the  other 
evening  to  hear  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Essex  (Sir  E.  N.  Buxton),  a 
strong  free-trader  in  other  respects,  object 
to  this  proposition  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause it  encouraged  slavery,  and  yet  not 
object  to  cotton  and  coffee,  the  productionii 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  because, 
he  said,  there  was  no  slave  trade  there. 
He  (Mr.  Wilson),  however,  asserted — and 
it  could  not  be  denied—that  a  slave  trade 
most  indubitably  did  exist  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, nay,  in  its  very  worst  shape,  in 
North  America,  and  that  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  that  country  was  the  result  of 
slave  labour.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  were 
willing  to  say  that  there  was  no  difiereoce 
in  the  two  descriptions  of  slave  trade,  then 
he  could  not  see  on  what  grouoda  they 
could  base  their  support  of  the  introduction 
of  slave-grown  cotton,  whilst  they  declined 
to  introduce  slave-grown  sugar.  He  was 
obliged  to  omit  a  number  of  important 
points  which  he  should  have  noticed  if  time 
bad  been  allowed  him;  but  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  longer.  If  he  had  one 
feeling  that  was  stronger  than  another-— if 
he  was  desirous  of  seeing  an  end  put  to 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade — ^if  he  was  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  British  colonies  raised 
from  their  present  state  of  depression — if 
he  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  these  two 
great  objects  accomplished,  then  he  most 
conscientiously  believed  that  nothing  could 
be  more  prejudicial  to  the  one  or  the  other 
than  for  the  House  to  revert  back^to  in- 
creased protection  on  sugar.  He  believed 
that  by  so  doing  you  would  only  interfere 
with  those  measures  which  were  now  beings 
taken  in  our  colonies  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production;  and  he  believed  that  you  mast 
rely  upon  the  reduced  cost  of  production 
as  being  the  only  means  by  which  our  colo- 
nies could  be  themselves  restored  to  a 
state  of  prosperity,  or  by  which  the  plan- 
ter could  hope  successfully  to  compete  with 
slave  labour.  He  conscientiously  enter- 
tained this  opinion,  and  was  quite  sure  that 
the  Gentlemen  who  sat  with  him  on  the 
Committee  would  give  him  the  credit  of 
having  paid  every  attention  to  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  they  brought  in — ^for  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  any  wit- 
nesses— and  say,  that  after  that  inquiry, 
if  yon  bad  these  two  great  objeots  at  heart. 
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anticipated  redactions  on  the  5tli  of  Joly 
next.  Now  he  would  ask  what  would  hare 
been  the  state  of  the  case  if  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ox^^  had  been  acceded  to? 
Would  there  not  have  been  a  larger  ground 
for  complaint,  for  the  loss  would  not  have 
occurred  only  upon  one  particular  kind  of 
sugar,  but  upon  the  whole  of  the  sugars 
imported  ?  An  objection  had  been  made 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
against  the  reduction  on  clayed  sugar,  on 
the  ground  that  the  foreign  planter  would 
introduce  brown  clayed  and  pass  it  off  as 
muscovado;  and  he  expressed  an  apprehen- 
sion that  thus  what  was  intended  for  an 
advantage  to  the  colonies  would  confer 
none  at  all.  He,  however,  was  glad  to 
tell  the  hon.  Baronet  the  arrangements 
which  were  proposed  to  be  made  rendered 
such  a  proceeding  impossible.  There 
would  be  two  standards  of  sugar — one  for 
muscovado  and  one  for  brown  clayed;  and 
sugars  above  the  standard  would  have  to 
pay  the  higher  duty.  The  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  said  that  they  would 
be  taking  a  retrograde  step  by  excluding 
the  use  of  sugar  in  breweries;  and  a  very 
general  impression  prevailed  in  the  City  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
exclude  sugar  from  breweries.  But  the 
Government  had  no  such  intention.  What 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated 
was  this,  that  when  sugar  was  admitted 
into  breweries  at  a  duty  of  14«.  per  cwt., 
it  was,  in  point  of  revenue,  quite  equal  to 
the  duty  upon  malt;  and  that  when  the 
duty  fell  below  12s,,  he  would  then  be 
obliged  to  exclude  sugar  from  breweries — 
not  from  distilleries — or  fall  upon  some 
other  tDode  of  remedying  the  mequality 
which  would  be  occasioned  to  the  revenue. 
But  that  would  not  come  into  operation  for 
three  years,  when  the  duty  would  fall  to 
11 5.  And  that  would,  at  all  events,  be 
but  a  question  of  time.  With  regard  to 
the  rum  duties,  he  had  already  remarked 
that  the  various  changes  which  had  been 
made  upon  this  article,  had  been  productive 
of  very  great  practical  relief  to  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  The  reduction  now  pro- 
posed was  equal  on  the  rum  exported  from 
Jamaica  in  the  course  of  last  year  to 
£0,0002. ;  and  if  they  added  the  reduction 
which  had  taken  place  within  the  last  two 
years,  it  would  give  an  increased  income 
to  the  colonies  of  no  less  »  sum  than 
300,0002.  or  400,0002.  on  the  quantity  of 
rum  exported  from  the  colonic|^.  He  had 
not  the  pleunir*  of  listening  to  the  speech 


of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakmgton), 
but  he  had  read  the  report  of  the  speech, 
and  he  learned  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
stated,  that  by  the  evidence  received  b&r 
fore  the  Committee,  the  average  cost  of 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  slave-grow- 
ing colonies  was,  in  Cuba,  6s.  Sd,  per  cwt.| 
in  Porto  Rico,  5s,  2d,;  and  in  Bahia, 
5s.  9d,;  maldng  an  average  cost  of 
Qs,  lO^d.  per  cwt.  He  was  exceeedingly 
surprised  that  such  a  statement  should  have 
been  made,  because  it  was  fresh  in  his  re- 
collection that  they  had  evidence  before 
them  which  led  to  very  different  results. 
He  found  at  page  366  in  the  seventh  re- 
port of  the  Committee,  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Crawford,  consul-general  at  Havana.  The 
result  of  his  statement  was,  that  sugar 
cost  one  penny  three-sevenths  per  lb.,  or 
ISs.  id,  per  cwt.  But  he  said  further, 
that  that  included  nothing  for  the  interest 
of  capital  and  the  other  costs  of  re- 
placing of  slaves — a  most  important  item 
in  slavegrowing  countries.  He  said  still 
further,  that  in  addition  to  that  oost» 
there  was  a  tax  something  like  a  tithe, 
which  amounted  to  2s,  per  100  lbs.  or  2s, 
2d,  per  cwt.,  making  the  cost  of  the 
sugar  15s,  Qd,  per  cwt.  He  further  added 
that  there  was  an  export  duty  upon  that 
sugar  of  2s.  a  cwt.,  making  the  cost  of 
sugar  17s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  irrespective  alto- 
gether of  shipping  charges,  merchants' 
commission,  and  other  charges  incidental 
to  shipping  the  produce.  Now,  that  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Commissioner  Crawford  was 
wonderfully  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  a  gentleman,  a  trader,  who  had  lived 
in  Havana  for  many  years,  and  who  was 
well  acquainted  both  with  the  Continental 
and  the  British  markets.  The  result  of 
that  gentleman's  calculations,  given  at 
page  5  of  the  seventh  report,  was,  that  the 
cost  of  producing  sugar  Upon  unencumbered 
estates  was  15s.  3d.  per  cwt.,  and  upon  es- 
tates encumbered  with  debt  19s.  Ad.  per  cwt. 
Next  with  regard  to  Bahia,  Mr.  Porter, 
the  consul,  stated  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  16s.  5d.  per  cwt.  The  export  duty 
was  7  per  cent  in  addition  to  that,  and 
there  were  also  all  the  other  charges  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  and  conveying  of 
the  produce  to  the  market,  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  give  an  estimate;  but  be 
made  the  cost  at  Bahia  lis,  6d.  per  cwt. 
Then  in  Porto  Rico,  Mr.  Lindegren,  the 
consul,  made  the  cost  of  production  I2s.  6d. 
a  cwt.,  without  any  charge  for  loss  of 
slaves  and  interest  on  capital.  He  should 
here  observe  that  that  cost  of  I2s.  6d. 
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was  upon  a  small  portion  of  tho  richest 
ground  in  the  world  for  producing  sugar. 
It  produced  between  26  cwt.  and  35  cwt. 
per  acre — a  quantity  he  believed  not 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  tho  world. 
The  average,  then,  of  those  three  coun- 
tries, instead  of  being,  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  stated  it,  6;.  10|^.,  was  no  less  than 
158,  lOd,  per  cwt.;  and  if  it  were  taken 
altogether,  irrespective  of  the  export  du- 
ties which  were  charged  by  tho  respective 
Governments,  and  might  be  said  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  be  optional,  the  average  cost 
of  those  three  slave-producing  countries 
would  be  found  to  bo  145.  Sd,  per  cwt. 
That  average  cost  comprised  three  quali- 
ties of  sugar,  namely,  3-12ths  of  white 
sugar,  which  went  almost  exclusively  to 
Russia,  6-12ths  of  yellow,  and  3-12th3  of 
brown.  With  regard  to  slave  labour,  he 
would  trouble  the  House  for  an  instant 
with  what  he  was  sure  they  would  consider 
a  most  gratifying  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Lindogren,  tho  consul  at  Porto  Rico.  That 
gentleman  said — 

"  From  that  abatement,  compared  with  that  of 
slave  labour,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  free  la- 
bour is  about  one-fiflh  more  only  than  that  of 
slave  labour.  One,  however,  of  tho  principal  pro- 
prietors of  estates  in  tho  inland  who  employ  both 
free  labour  and  slaves,  says,  that  takin^^  into  con- 
sideration the  feeding,  the  clothing,  tlie  interest 
on  capital,  tho  life  assurance,  and  loss  of  time 
from  sickness  and  other  causes,  ho  does  not  con- 
sider tliat  there  is  any  difference  in  any  work  done 
by  slaves  and  free  labourers,  and  that  the  cost  of 
each  will  l)e  about  the  same;  and  that  was,  where 
the  proprietor  paid  the  people  employed  by  him 
1«.  6d.  a  day  for  field  labour,  and  28  a  day  in  the 
boiling-house,  where  they  worked  longer." 

Now,  had  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Droitwich  been  true, 
he,  (Mr.  Wilson)  for  one,  would  have  been 
disposed  to  have  relinquished  tho  whole  of 
this  case  as  the  most  impracticable  and 
difficult  and  forlorn  that  could  be  enter- 
tained with  the  view  of  benefiting  the 
colonies.  If  it  had  been  true  that  sugar 
could  have  been  produced  in  slave-grown 
countries,  at  the  average  rate  quoted  by 
the  hon.  Baronet,  then  he  must  say  that 
he  could  not  have  entertained  any  hope  in 
any  reasonable  time  of  free  labour  being 
able  to  compete  with  slave  labour;  and  he 
thought  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great  con- 
solation to  those  who  looked  forward  to  the 
period  when  free  labour  should  be  exposed 
to  the  competition  with  slave  labour,  and 
who  wero  nevertheless  as  anxious  as  any 
could  be  to  see  slavery  abolished,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  average  cost  of  producing 
sugar  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  last  year 


was  no  more  than  he  had  shown  it  to  hare 
been  from  the  consular  returns  which  he 
had  quoted  in  Cuba  and  South  America. 
Upon  this  question  of  slaverj  he  must  say 
that  he  was  a  good  deal  surpriaed  the  other 
evening  to  hear  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Essex  (Sir  E.  N.  Buxton),  a 
strong  free-trader  in  other  respects,  object 
to  this  proposition  of  the  GoYemment,  be- 
cause it  encouraged  slavery,  and  yet  not 
object  to  cotton  and  coffee,  the  productions 
of  tho  United  States  of  America,  bccanse, 
he  said,  there  was  no  slave  trade  there. 
He  (Mr.  Wilson),  however,  asserted — and 
it  could  not  be  denied ~ that  a  slaye  trade 
most  indubitably  did  exist  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, nay,  in  its  very  worst  shape,  in 
North  America,  and  that  the  largest  por* 
tion  of  the  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  that  country  was  the  result  of 
slavo  labour.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  were 
willing  to  say  that  there  was  no  difiercnee 
in  the  two  descriptions  of  slave  trade,  then 
he  could  not  see  on  what  grounds  ihey 
could  base  their  support  of  the  introduction 
of  slave-grown  cotton,  whilst  they  declined 
to  introduce  slave-grown  sugar.  He  was 
obliged  to  omit  a  number  of  important 
points  which  ho  should  have  noticed  if  time 
had  been  allowed  him;  but  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  longer.  If  he  had  one 
feeling  that  was  stronger  than  another — ^if 
he  was  desirous  of  seeing  an  end  pat  to 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade — ^if  he  was  de* 
sirous  of  seeing  the  British  colonies  raised 
from  their  present  state  of  depression — ^if 
he  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  these  two 
great  objects  accomplished,  then  he  most 
conscientiously  believed  that  nothing  cocdd 
be  more  prejudicial  to  the  one  or  the  other 
than  for  the  House  to  revert  back^to  in- 
creased protection  on  sugar.  He  beliered 
that  by  so  doing  you  would  only  interfere 
with  those  measures  which  were  now  being 
taken  in  our  colonics  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production;  and  ho  believed  that  you  must 
rely  upon  tho  reduced  cost  of  production 
as  being  the  only  means  by  which  our  colo* 
nies  could  bo  themselves  restored  to  a 
state  of  prosperity,  or  by  which  the  plan- 
ter could  hope  successfully  to  compete  with 
slave  labour.  He  conscientiously  enter- 
tained this  opinion,  and  was  quite  sure  that 
the  Gentlemen  who  sat  with  him  on  the 
Committee  would  give  him  the  credit  of 
having  paid  every  attention  to  the  eridence 
of  the  witnesses  they  brought  in — ^fbr  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  any  wit- 
nesses— and  say,  that  after  that  inquiry, 
if  you  had  these  two  great  objeots  at  hearty 
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there  vrero  no  means  by  which  you  could 
permanently  and  successfully  carry  them 
out,  but  by  persevering  in  the  system 
which  you  had  commenced,  by  which  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  colonics  would  be 
economised;  by  which  sugar  would  be  re- 
duced in  cost  to  the  producer,  and  price  to 
the  consumer;  and  by  which  alone  your 
own  planter  would  bo  able  to  carry  on  a 
successful  competition  with  his  competitors 
in  slave-grown  countries. 

Debate  adjourned. 
*  House    adjourned    at    half-past     One 
o*clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  June  23,  1848. 

Mi!roTB9.]    Took  the  Oa<A«.— The  Lord  Howden. 

Public  Bills. — 1*  Iroprisonroent  for  Debt  (Ireland). 
2*  Administration  of  Justice  (Na  1) :    Administration  of 
Justice  (No.  S) ;    Protection  of  Justices  from  VexaUous 
Actions  s  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

Pbtitionb  PRKSBitTJco.  From  Worcexter,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  Places,  in  favour  of  the  Health  of 
Towns  BilL — From  Hetton^Ie-Hole,  and  a  great  nnmber 
of  other  Places,  against  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 
on  the  Sabbath. — From  Lewes,  against  the  Public  Health 
BUI,  as  it  now  stands,  and  for  Alteration.— From  Banff, 
for  Facilitating  the  Attainment  of  Sites  for  Churches  in 
Scotland. — From  several  Odd  Fellows'  Lodges,  for  the 
Extension  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Benefit  Societies  Act 
to  that  Order.— From  Piddington,  Hackleton,  and  Hor- 
ton,  against  the  Diplomatic  Relations,  Court  of  Rome, 
Bill.— From  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  the  County  of 
Edinburgh,  in  favour  of  the  Law  of  Entail  (Scotland) 
Bill. — From  Auchterarder,  and  several  other  Places,  for 
the  Rejection  of  the  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  the 
Registering  Births,  &c.  (Scotland)  BiU. 

THE  VISCOUNT  ARBUTHNOTT. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  called 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the 
indictments  found  against  John  Viscount 
Arbuthnott,  certified  into  this  House  in 
pursuance  of  certain  writs  of  certiorari, 
issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  which, 
together  with  the  said  writs,  were  delivered 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  yesterday.  It  would 
be  for  their  Lordships  to  determine  what 
course  should  be  taken  upon  the  matter. 
He  was  himself  of  opinion  that  bills  having 
been  found,  the  subsequent  proceedings 
should  be  conducted  in  the  some  way  in 
which  that  House  adopted  proceedings 
against  Peers.  The  practice  in  these  cases 
had  uniformly  been  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  inspect  the  Journals  of  the  House  upon 
former  trials  of  Peers  in  criminal  cases, 
and  to  consider  of  the  proper  methods  of 
proceeding,  in  order  to  bring  the  Viscount 
Arbuthnott  to  a  speedy  trial,  and  to  report 
to  tho  House  what  they  shtdl  think  proper 
thereupon.  Another  course  also  uniformly 
adopted  had  been  to  take  into  custody  the 


party  accused.  In  the  present  case,  where 
the  party  was  not  in  custody,  he  appre- 
hended their  Lordships  would  be  of  opinion 
that  to  prevent  any  delay  or  failure  of 
justice  taking  place,  the  Black  Rod  should 
be  directed  to  take  the  party  into  custody. 
The  Committee,  according  to  precedent, 
should  bo  a  General  Committee  of  the 
Peers  who  had  attended  Parliament  during 
the  present  Session,  five  to  be  a  quorum, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  might  be  summoned  to  attend. 

Committee  accordingly  appointed;  and  it 
was  then 

Ordered—'*  That  the  Gentleman  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod  attending  this  House 
do  take  into  liis  custody  John  Viscount 
Arbuthnott,  and  bring  him  to  the  Bar  of 
this  House.'* 

THE  DUCHY  OF  POSEN. 
Lord  KINNAIRD,  pursuant  to  notice, 
asked  whether  the  Government  had  re- 
ceived from  their  Minister  at  Berlin  any 
communications  relative  to  the  late  transac- 
tions in  the  duchy  of  Posen;  and,  if  there 
were  any  such,  whether  there  was  any  ob- 
jection to  lay  them  on  the  table  of  the 
House  'i  His  object  was,  to  take  the  best 
means  of  disproving  some  grossly  false 
statements  which  had  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lic press  of  this  country,  principally  copied 
from  the  German  newspapers — statements 
imputing  acts  of  great  cruelty  to  that  un- 
fortunate people,  the  Poles — statements 
which  had  misled  not  only  the  public  gene- 
rally in  this  country,  but  many  of  their 
friends,  and  among  them  a  noble  Baron 
(Lord  Beaumont)  who  saw  reason  after- 
wards to  retract  the  observations  he  had 
made.  The  papers  for  which  he  (Lord 
Kinnaird)  intended  to  move  would  give 
such  a  contradiction  to  those  statements, 
that  it  would  appear  that  instead  of  it 
being  possible  to  accuse  those  unfortunate 
Poles  of  cruelty,  their  conduct  had  been 
most  praiseworthy  under  the  circumstances. 
Tho  House  would  remember  that  on  the 
partition  of  Poland  a  part  of  the  territory 
known  as  the  duchy  of  Posen  was  made 
over  to  Prussia.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  that  country  had  not  exercised  its 
jurisdiction  in  a  far  more  humane  manner 
than  another  Power  which  obtained  another 
part  of  that  territory.  The  system  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Prussian  Government 
of  inducing  the  Geiman  population  to  mi- 
grate and  settle  ther^,  and  some  jealousy 
had  consequently  arisen  between  the  Ger- 
mans so  settled  and  the  Poles.     Until  the 
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belief  of  the  representations  which  had 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Poles.  If  there  had  been  atrocities 
committed  hy  those  people,  thej  were  in 
retaliation  of  atrocities  committed  by  the 
nobles. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that,  as  he 
had  been  referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  brought  this  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  make  a  few  observations.  He  felt  some 
unwillingness  to  intrude  himself  on  their 
attention,  because  he  was  aware  of  the 
indifference  with  which  their  Lordships  re- 
garded questions  of  foreign  policy  which 
did  not  immediately  and  directly  aijfect  the 
interests  of  this  country.  He  must  say 
that  he  did  not  blame  their  Lordships  for 
that  indifference,  for  he  believed  it  was 
perfectly  right  that  neither  their  Lordships 
nor  this  country  should  take  any  particular 
notice  of  events  in  other  countries  which 
were  purely  of  an  internal  nature.  If  he 
(Loi*d  Beaumont)  could  regard  this  subject 
as  one  of  purely  internal  administration, 
he  would  readily  admit  that  the  noble 
Marquess  was  quite  right  in  the  reasons  he 
had  assigned  for  declining  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  papers  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Lord.  But  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  considered 
that  any  man  must  be  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  Europe,  and  of  the  position 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  Christendom,  who 
imagined  that  what  was  now  passing  among 
the  population  of  Poland,  and  the  tribes 
located  in  that  portion  of  the  Continent, 
would  not  eventually  aifect  the  interests  of 
this  country,  and  might  not  possibly  in- 
volve us  in  a  European  war.  He  was 
afraid  that  their  Lordships*  silence  in  re- 
ference to  Continental  affairs  had  already, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  done  injury. 
For  example,  if  their  Lordships  had  come 
to  some  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  Denmark,  in  reference  to  the 
lawless  invasion  of  that  country  which  had 
taken  place,  it  would  not  now  be  the  case 
that  a  destructive  and  dangerous  war  was 
left  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  mediation  only 
now  commencing.  Ho  knew  not  whether 
they  were  not  at  the  present  moment  ex- 
posed to  danger  in  the  Baltic  in  con- 
sequence of  their  silence;  and  for  this 
reason  he  thought  his  noble  Friend  was 
perfectly  justified  in  asking  for  the  papers. 
Had  the  recent  attempts  in  Poland  been 
successful,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  kingdom 
would  have  been  formed  in  Europe,  and  it 
would  therefore  bo  impossible  to  suppose 
their  Lordships  could  be  indifferent  to  a 


circumstance  producing  so  great  a  cbaiige 
in  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent. 
He  differed  from  the  noble  Marqaess,  who 
thought  that  this  was  not  a  matter  af- 
fecting England;  for  he  (Lord  Beaamont) 
conceived  that  anything  likely  to  effeot  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  re- 
lative importance  of  nations,  concemed  thif 
country.  But  his  object  in  rising  was  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  elsewhere  he  had 
made  certain  observations  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  alluded.  At  the  time  he 
made  those  observations  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Polish  portion  of  the 
population  of  Posen  had  not  only  com- 
mitted errors,  but  crimes;  butsince  that  time 
he  had  received  so  many  communications, 
both  personal  and  written,  from  indvidoals 
in  Germany,  or  who  had  been  there  and 
witnessed  what  had  occurred,  that  he  had 
altered  that  opinion,  and,  relying  on  the 
information  afforded  him  from  so  many 
quarters,  he  was  convinced  that  the  unfortu- 
nate events  which  followed  as  soon  as  the 
Poles  imagined  the  convention  entered  into 
with  General  Willisen  would  not  be  fol- 
fillcd,  did  not  justify  their  being  stigma- 
tised by  the  use  of  the  phrases  which  had 
been  used  towards  them,  and  which  he 
also  had  been  induced  to  apply  to  their 
conduct,  and  he  was  happy  to  hare  the 
opportunity  of  retracting,  as  he  now  did, 
those  phrases.  While  he  acquitted  them 
of  having  committed  crime,  he  would  not 
exempt  them  from  the  charge  of  having 
fallen  into  very  grievous  errors;  and  he 
believed  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
in  particular,  had  not  acted  with  tact  or 
judgment.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
vention should  have  been  carried  into  efiect, 
and  many  of  the  evils  that  subsequendj 
arose  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  be- 
licved  the  rule  of  the  House  was  to  permit 
a  question  to  be  asked  only  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  necessity  of  a  Motion,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  answer  would 
render  any  Motion  unnecessary.  The  only 
inconvenience  of  making  a  Motion  was, 
that  it  entailed  long  speeches;  but  if  the 
House  were  to  be  obliged  to  hear  long 
speeches,  it  would  bo  infinitely  better  that 
a  Motion  were  made.  Nothing  could  be 
more  inconvenient  than  to  touch  upon  oir* 
cumstances  connected'  with  the  existing 
convulsion  in  Europe  in  the  present  ir- 
regular and  incidental  manner,  for  the 
consequence  was,  that  those  who  enter- 
tained matured  opinions  on  this  important 
subject  were  unwilling  to  produce  Uiem  to 
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their  LordsUips,  because  tliero  was  no 
question  before  the  House.  Thus  a  false 
impression  was  produced  of  the  opinion  of 
the  House,  as  silence  appeared  like  an 
acquiescence  in  the  obsei^ations  made. 
He  never  knew  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  more  abused  than  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  had  thought  that 
the  noble  Lord  possessed  a  good  memory; 
but  he  found  himself  deceived,  or  surely 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  been  aware  that 
nothing  had  been  done  to-night  further 
than  to  imitate  the  example  of  the^  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  on  the  Spa- 
nish question. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

lEELAND. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  the  present  co^idition  of  Ireland, 
and  to  move  the  following  Resolutions  and 
an  Address  to  Her  Majesty : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  tbis  Houio  to 
exprcsa  the  Approbation  with  whioh  it  has  viewed 
the  Wisdom*  Energy,  and  Prudence  with  which  the 
Executive  Government  of  Ireland  has  been  con- 
ducted during  the  recent  Period  of  DiflBculty. 

"  2.  That  it  U  equally  the  Duty  of  this  House 
to  express  the  deep  Sorrow  with  which  it  con- 
tinues to  view  the  prolonged  Distresses  of  many 
Cbsses  of  the  Irish  People,  and  the  Regret  which 
it  feels  that  the  Measures  passed  in  the  concluding 
Session  of  the  late  Parliament  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Ireland  have  not  hitherto  been  produc- 
tive of  the  Benefits  which  were  anticipated  from 
their  Enactment. 

"  3.  To  express  the  decided  Opinion  of  this 
House,  that  l^rther  Legislative  Measures  are  re- 
quired for  Remedy  of  the  Evils  under  which  Ire- 
land labours  for  the  Development  of  its  natural  Re- 
sources, and  ibr  the  Improvement  of  its  Agriculture 
and  Commerce." 

The  state  of  that  kingdom  was  a  far  more 
interesting  subject  to  their  Lordships  and 
to  the  Parliament  of  this  country  than 
that  subject  which  had  just  now  occupied 
them.  It  was  now  seven  months  since 
Parliament  met,  and  what  had  been  done 
in  that  period  ?  Was  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land at  that  moment  such  as  to  be  satis- 
factory to  their  Lordships  ?  Ho  would  not 
say,  that  the  Legislature  had  not  done 
everything  in  their  power;  but  no  one 
could  deny  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  to 
excite  and  justify  alarm.  At  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  their  Lordships  were  invited 
by  his  noble  Friends  below  him  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne  and  Earl  Grey)  to  le- 
gislate for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
•tate  of  crime  which  had  become  so  for- 
midable in  that  country;   and  without  a 
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moment's  hesitation  that  House  had  As- 
sented to  that  demand,  and,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  or  delay  beyond  that 
which  the  forms  of  the  House  rendered  ne- 
cessary, armed  Government  with  the  powers 
for  which  they  sought.  If  he  were  to  judge 
of  the  feelings  of  their  Lordships  by  bis 
own,  he  was  quite  sure  that  they  would 
have  b^en  glad  to  have  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  noble  Friends  even  greater  powers 
than  they  had  asked  for.  They,  exercis- 
ing, as  it  since  appeared,  a  sound  discre- 
tion, made  no  such  trespass  on  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  House,  but  were  content  with 
asking  what  they  considered  sufficient;  and 
in  doing  so,  he  made  no  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  out 
their  views.  The  law  with  wluch  their 
Lordships  armed  the  Government  on  that 
occasion  had  been  eminently  successful, 
and  had  been  exercised  with  the  soundest 
discretion  by  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  Government  (the  Earl  of 
Clarendon).  To  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  next  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  empire,  Ireland  was  indebted  for  her 
present  tranquillity.  It  would  ill  become 
their  Lordships  if,  with  the  knowledge  of 
scenes  which  had  taken  place  in  other 
countries,  they  regarded  the  great  proba- 
bility that  such  occurrences  would  have 
happened  in  Ireland  but  for  the  ability  of 
the  Government  there,  they  were  to  allow 
the  Session  to  expire  without  expressing 
their  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Executive  Government  of  Ireland  had  con- 
ducted the  administration  of  that  country. 
That  Gc^remment  had  had  a  great  and 
difficult  task,  but  had  nevertheless  perform- 
ed it  with  perfect  success;  and  it  was  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  it  appeared  to  be  the 
first  Government  for  many  years  that  had 
possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  enlisting  the 
feelings  of  the  people  to  an  extent  which 
had  no  parallel  in  their  exertions  to  promote 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  that  fact  was 
proved  by  the  facility  with  which  convic- 
tions of  criminals  had  been  obtained  all 
over  the  country,  and  by  tlie  absence  of 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  The  result  of  this  had  been 
the  successful  execution  of  the  law  ;  and 
considering  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
what  it  might  have  been,  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  the  House  not  to  allow  the  Session 
to  pass  by  without  expressing  the  opinion 
which  they  all  must  entertain  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
of  those  who  acted  imder  him.  But  what 
had  been  dono  in  Parliament?  Were 
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belief  of  the  representations  which  hod 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Poles.  If  there  had  been  atrocities 
committed  by  those  people,  thej  were  in 
retaliation  of  atrocities  committed  by  the 
nobles. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that,  as  he 
had  been  referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  brought  this  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  make  a  few  observations.  He  felt  some 
unwillingness  to  intrude  himself  on  their 
attention,  because  he  was  aware  of  the 
indifference  with  which  their  Lordships  re- 
garded questions  of  foreign  policy  which 
did  not  immediately  and  directly  affect  the 
interests  of  this  country.  He  must  say 
that  he  did  not  blame  their  Lordships  for 
that  indifference,  for  he  believed  it  was 
perfectly  right  that  neither  their  Lordships 
nor  this  country  should  take  any  particular 
notice  of  events  in  other  countries  which 
were  purely  of  an  internal  nature.  If  he 
(Lord  Beaumont)  could  regai*d  this  subject 
as  one  of  purely  internal  administration, 
he  would  readily  admit  that  the  noble 
Marquess  was  quite  right  in  the  reasons  ho 
had  assigned  fur  declining  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  papers  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Lord.  But  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  considered 
that  any  man  must  be  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  Europe,  and  of  the  position 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  Christendom,  who 
imagined  that  what  was  now  passing  among 
the  population  of  Poland,  and  the  tribes 
located  in  that  portion  of  the  Continent, 
would  not  eventually  affect  the  interests  of 
this  country,  and  might  not  possibly  in- 
volve us  in  a  European  war.  He  was 
afraid  that  their  Lordships*  silence  in  re- 
ference to  Continental  affairs  had  already, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  done  injury. 
For  example,  if  their  Lordships  had  come 
to  some  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  Denmark,  in  reference  to  the 
lawless  invasion  of  that  country  which  had 
taken  place,  it  would  not  now  be  the  case 
that  a  destructive  and  dangerous  war  was 
left  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  mediation  only 
now  conmiencing.  Ho  knew  not  whether 
they  were  not  at  the  present  moment  ex- 
posed to  danger  in  the  Baltic  in  con- 
sequence of  their  silence;  and  for  this 
reason  he  thought  his  noble  Friend  was 
perfectly  justified  in  asking  for  the  papers. 
Had  the  recent  attempts  in  Poland  been 
successful,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  kingdom 
would  have  been  formed  in  Europe,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  impossible  to  suppose 
their  Lordships  could  be  indifferent  to  a 


circumstance  producing  bo  great  a  change 
in  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent. 
He  differed  from  the  noble  Marquess,  who 
thought  that  this  was  not  a  matter  af- 
fecting England;  for  he  (Lord  Beanmont) 
conceived  that  anything  likely  to  effect  i 
change  in  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  re- 
lative importance  of  nations,  conoemed  tbii 
country.  But  his  object  in  rising  was  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  elsewhere  he  bid 
made  certain  observations  to  which  hu 
noble  Friend  had  alluded.  At  the  time  be 
made  those  observations  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Polish  portion  of  tbe 
population  of  Posen  had  not  only  com- 
mitted errors,  butcrimes;  butsince  that  time 
he  had  received  so  many  communications, 
both  personal  and  written,  from  indviduals 
in  Germany,  or  who  had  been  there  and 
witnessed  what  had  occurred,  that  he  bad 
altered  that  opinion,  and,  relying  on  the 
information  afforded  him  from  so  many 
quarters,  he  was  convinced  that  the  unforta- 
nate  events  which  followed  as  soon  as  tbe 
Poles  imagined  the  convention  entered  into 
with  General  Willisen  would  not  be  fol- 
fiUed,  did  not  justify  their  being  stigma- 
tised by  the  use  of  the  phrases  which  bad 
been  used  towards  them,  and  which  he 
also  had  been  induced  to  apply  to  their 
conduct,  and  he  was  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  retracting,  as  he  now  did, 
those  phrases.  While  he  acquitted  them 
of  having  committed  crime,  he  would  not 
exempt  them  from  the  charge  of  hainng 
fallen  into  very  grievous  errors;  and  he 
believed  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
ill  particular,  had  not  acted  with  tact  or 
judgment.  At  the  same  time  tbe  con- 
vention should  have  been  carried  into  effect, 
and  many  of  the  evils  that  subsequently 
arose  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  be- 
licved  the  rule  of  the  House  was  to  permit 
a  question  to  be  asked  only  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  necessity  of  a  Motion,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  answer  would 
render  any  Motion  unnecessary.  The  only 
inconvenience  of  making  a  Motion  was, 
that  it  entailed  long  speeches;  but  if  the 
House  were  to  bo  obliged  to  hear  long 
speeches,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  that 
a  Motion  were  made.  Nothing  could  be 
more  inconvenient  than  to  touch  upon  cir- 
cumstances connected*  with  the  existing 
convulsion  in  Europe  in  tbe  present  ir- 
regular and  incidental  manner,  for  tbe 
consequence  was,  that  those  who  enter- 
tained matured  opinions  on  this  important 
subject  were  unwilling  to  produce  wem  to 
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their  LordsUipSy  because  tliere  was  no 
question  before  the  House.  Thus  a  false 
impression  was  produced  of  the  opinion  of 
the  House,  as  silence  appeared  like  an 
acquiescence  in  the  observations  made. 
He  never  knew  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  more  abused  than  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  had  thought  that 
the  noble  Lord  possessed  a  good  memory; 
but  he  found  himself  deceived,  or  surdy 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  been  aware  that 
nothing  had  been  done  to-night  further 
than  to  imitate  the  example  of  the^  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  on  the  Spa- 
nish question. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

IRELAND. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  the  present  condition  of  Ireland, - 
and  to  move  the  following  Resolutions  and 
an  Address  to  Her  Majesty : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Houio  to 
express  the  Approbation  with  which  it  has  viewed 
the  Wisdom*  Energy,  and  Prudence  with  which  the 
Executive  Government  of  Ireland  has  been  con- 
ducted during  the  recent  Period  of  DiflBcuIty. 

"  2.  That  it  is  equally  the  Duty  of  this  House 
to  express  the  deep  Sorrow  with  which  it  con- 
tinues to  view  the  prolonged  Distresses  of  many 
Classes  of  the  Irish  People,  and  the  Regret  which 
it  fceb  that  the  Measures  passed  in  the  concluding 
Session  of  the  late  Parliament  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Ireland  have  not  hitherto  been  produc- 
tive of  the  Benefits  which  were  anticipated  from 
their  Enactment. 

"  3.  To  express  the  decided  Opinion  of  this 
House,  that  Further  Legisl{itivo  Measures  are  re- 
quired for  Remedy  of  the  Evils  under  which  Ire- 
land labours  for  the  Development  of  its  natural  Re- 
sources, and  for  the  Improvement  of  its  Agriculture 
and  Commerce." 

The  state  of  that  kingdom  was  a  far  more 
interesting  subject  to  their  Lordships  and 
to  the  Parliament  of  this  country  than 
that  subject  which  had  just  now  occupied 
them.  It  was  now  seven  months  since 
Parliament  met,  and  what  had  been  done 
in  that  period  ?  Was  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land  at  that  moment  such  as  to  be  satis- 
factory to  their  Lordships  ?  He  would  not 
say,  that  the  Legislature  had  not  done 
everything  in  their  power;  but  no  one 
could  deny  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  to 
excite  and  justify  alarm.  At  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  their  Lordships  were  invited 
by  his  noble  Friends  below  him  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne  and  Earl  Grey)  to  le- 
gislate for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
•tate  of  crime  which  had  become  so  for- 
midable in  that  country;  and  without  a 
VOL,XCIX.    {£S} 


moment's  hesitation  that  House  had  As- 
sented to  that  demand,  and,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  or  delay  beyond  that 
which  the  forms  of  the  House  rendered  ne- 
cessary, armed  Government  with  the  powers 
for  which  they  sought.  If  he  were  to  judge 
of  the  feelings  of  their  Lordships  by  his 
own,  he  was  quite  sure  that  they  would 
have  b^en  glad  to  have  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  noble  Friends  even  greater  powers 
than  they  had  asked  for.  They,  exercis- 
ing, as  it  since  appeared,  a  sound  discre- 
tion, made  no  such  trespass  on  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  House,  but  were  content  with 
asking  what  they  considered  sufficient;  and 
in  doing  so,  he  made  no  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  out 
their  views.  The  law  with  which  their 
Lordships  armed  the  Government  on  that 
occasion  had  been  eminently  successful, 
and  had  been  exercised  with  the  soundest 
discretion  by  his  noble  Fncnd  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  Government  (the  Earl  of 
Clarendon).  To  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  next  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  empire,  Ireland  was  indebted  for  her 
present  tranquillity.  It  would  ill  become 
their  Lordships  if,  with  the  knowledge  of 
scenes  which  had  taken  place  in  other 
countries,  they  regarded  the  great  proba- 
bility that  siu;h  occurrences  would  have 
happened  in  Ireland  but  for  the  ability  of 
the  Government  there,  they  were  to  allow 
the  Session  to  expire  without  expressing 
their  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Executive  Government  of  Ireland  had  con- 
ducted the  administration  of  that  country. 
That  G(^remmont  had  had  a  great  and 
difficult  task,  but  had  nevertheless  perform- 
ed it  with  perfect  success;  and  it  was  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  it  appeared  to  bo  the 
first  Government  for  many  years  that  had 
possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  enlisting  the 
feelings  of  the  people  to  an  extent  which 
had  no  parallel  in  their  exertions  to  promote 
the  enas  of  justice,  and  that  fact  was 
proved  by  the  facility  witli  which  convic- 
tions of  criminals  had  been  obtained  all 
over  the  country,  and  by  the  absence  of 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  The  result  of  this  had  been 
the  successful  execution  of  the  law  ;  and 
considering  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
what  it  might  have  been,  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  the  House  not  to  allow  the  Session 
to  pass  by  without  expressing  the  opinion 
which  they  all  must  entci'tain  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
of  those  who  acted  iinder  him.  But  what 
had  been  dono  in  Parliament?  Were 
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their  Lordships  of  opinion  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  was  such  as  to  render  any 
further  legislative  measures  unnecessary  ? 
Was  nothing  to  he  done  for  the  hencfit  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  people  in  that 
country  ?  It  was  not  enough  for  the  Le- 
gislature to  stop  short  with  achieving  the 
prosperity  of  any  one  class — ^it  must  seek 
the  henefit  of  all.  Were  they  satisfied  with 
the  legislation  of  past  years,  or  were  they 
content  with  the  measures  hrought  forward 
in  the  last  Session  ?  A  very  small  portion 
indeed  of  those  Bills  had  yet  received 
the  Royal  Assent.  The  scheme  for  culti- 
vating waste  lands  in  Ireland  hy  the  Go- 
yemment,  and  the  scheme  for  facilitating 
the  sale  of  encumhered  estates,  had  not 
succeeded ;  at  least,  they  were  not  passed 
yet.  Of  all  the  measures  proposed  hy  Go- 
vernment they  had  adopted  none  hut  the 
poor-law,  and  the  million-and-a-half  Bill 
to  assist  landlords  to  improve  their  estates. 
This  sum,  if  distributed  over  the  acreage 
of  Ireland,  woiild  give  about  Is,  ^d,  an 
acre — no  very  great  amount  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  Commissioners  had  sanction- 
ed the  applications  for  about  1,400,000^, 
or  very  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the 
proposed  loan ;  but  he  should  very  much 
like  to  know  how  much  money  had  actually 
been  advanced  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland. 
It  was  not  by  an  entry  in  a  ledger  that 
land  could  be  cultivated,  or  labourers  res- 
cued from  the  workhouse.  Money,  to  be 
of  any  use,  must  be  paid  away,  and  laid 
out  in  wages  of  10c?.,  or  1*.  6d.,  or  2*.  a 
day.  Then,  indeed,  some  good  ,would  be 
done  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the 
million  and  a  half  would  go  into  the  pock- 
ets, cabins,  and  interior  man  of  the  Irish 
labourer.  But  of  the  grant  itself,  it  ap- 
peared from  the  last  returns  that  the 
sums  actually  advanced  amounted  not 
to  1,400,000^.,  or  half  a  million,  but  to 
220,000.  The  whole  amount  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  House — 1,400,000 — applied 
for  and  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners; 
but  only  that  small  portion  of  it  had  yet 
assumed  the  shape  in  which  alone  it  could 
be  beneficial  to  the  country.  No  greater 
sum  than  this  220,000^.  had  been  advan- 
ced to  the  landed  proprietors,  to  enable 
them  to  improve  19,000,000  acres,  jand  to 
enable  them  to  rescue  the  labourer  from 
the  workhouse;  and  yet  in  the  face  of 
such  facts  as  these,  they  were  incessantly 
told  of  the  large  sums  which  were  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
Their  Lordships  were  well  aware  that  for 


some  years  past  the  root  on  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  principally  snhsisted  had  in 
a  great  dc^ee  failed;  and,  though  there 
were  some  who  thought  it  might  he  almost 
desirable  that  potatoes  should  never  again 
be  cultivated  in  Ireland,  yet  Btill  the  recent 
and  present  loss  which  the  failure  of  that 
root  had  occasioned  must  long  he  deeply 
felt;  and  though  great  temporary  efforts 
were  made  to  make  good  the  want  which 
thence  arose,  he  must  nevertheless  be  per- 
mitted to  ask,  what  had  been  done  for  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  six  millions 
of  human  beings  who  inhabited  Ireland? 
He  certainly  might  be  told  that  a  poor-law 
had  been  passed.  Upon  that  subiect  he 
had  but  a  few  words  to  ofiler.  He  nad  the 
misfortune  to  be  an  Irish  proprietor;  and, 
though  what  Irish  proprietors  said  might 
be  listened  to  civilly  in  that  Honse,  yet, 
generally  speaking,  everything  that  Irish 
proprietors  said  with  regard  to  their  conn- 
try,  their  own  tenantry,  or  their  own  es- 
tates, was  listened  to  there  and  elsewhere 
in  a  very  unfavourable  spirit.  Facts,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  so  proved  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  controversy,  must  be  their  only 
resource.  He  did  not  complain  of  the  poor- 
law,  though  there  Were  electoral  divisions 
in  Ireland  where  the  poor-rate  was  not  2t., 
3tf.,  but  7s.  in  the  pound.  There  was  one 
division  in  which  they  were  told  of  the 
rate  being  larger  than  the  amount  the  pro- 
prietor received  in  rent  for  the  land;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  there  were  persons — and 
he  was  certain  there  was  one  individual  in 
the  House — who  knew  of  the  fact  to  which 
he  alluded.  In  calling  their  Lordships* 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
ventured  to  hope  it  would  not  be  supposed 
that  he  was  influenced  by  any  considera- 
tions of  private  interest;  on  the  contrary, 
he  felt  the  pressure  of  poors-rates  as  litde 
as  perhaps  any  proprietor  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  On  portions  of  his  pro- 
perty, the  rate  did  not  exceed  2j^d.  in  the 
pound;  on  other  parts  of  his  land,  it  was 
Is.;  on  others,  Is.  6d.;  and  at  the  utmost, 
2s.  That  was  the  utmost  to  which  the 
poor-rate  went  on  his  property,  and  he 
certainly  did  not  complain  of  the  operation 
of  the  poor-law  in  his  own  case.  JBut  the 
state  of  things  in  Galway  and  Kerry  un- 
fortunately happened  to  be  widely  different 
from  what  they  were  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow.  In  complaining,  therefore,  of 
the  poor-law,  ho  trusted  it  would  be  felt 
that  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  selfish 
considerations.  Uninfluenced  by  any  but 
public  grounds,  he  thought  it  right  to  call 
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the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact,  that 
in  various  parts,  of  Ireland  the  sums 
charged  on  account  of  poor-rates  amounted 
to  58.,  and  often  to  7^.  in  the  pound.  That 
that  state  of  things  must  he  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences  was  a  truth 
which  he  presumed  that  no  nohle  Lord  in 
that  House  would  he  disposed  to  contradict; 
therefore  did  he  feel  it  his  duty  to  invite 
the  serious  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland.  He  would 
ask  them,  did  they  intend  that  such  & 
state  of  things  should  he  allowed  to  con- 
tinue— did  they  propose  to  make  the  land 
valueless — did  they  propose  to  destroy  an 
entire  class  of  men— -did  they  contemplate 
the  uprooting  and  destruction  of  those 
whom  ho  should  call  the  landed  aristocracy 
of  Ireland?  He  was  quite  sure  that  no 
man  for  a  moment  imagined  that  their 
Lordships,  intended  anything  of  the  sort. 
But- he  thought  it  his  duty  to  assure  them 
that  there  were  many  parts  of  Ireland  in 
which  the  landed  aristocracy  would  he 
utterly  destroyed  unless  the  policy  now 
pursued  towards  that  country  underwent 
a  fundamental  change.  He  should  not 
say  that  he  had  examined  all  the  hlue 
hooks  that  had  heen  printed  on  this 
suhject;  hut  this  he  would  say,  that  he 
had  examined  a  very  considerahle  propor- 
tion of  them,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  their  contents  fully  proved  the 
necessity  for  an  extensive  change  in  the 
principles  upon  which  they  had  heen  ac- 
customed hitherto  to  legislate  for  Ireland. 
He  would  repeat,  that  under  the  present 
system  the  landed  proprietary  of  Ireland 
must  he  ruined.  He  did  not  say  that  would 
he  the  case  in  Lcinster  or  along  the  eas- 
tern coast,  hut  all  heyond  the  Shannon 
must  he  destroyed;  the  whole  of  Connaught, 
to  which  he  might  add,  Donegal;  and  as 
to  Munster,  it  must  share  the  same  fate, 
with  scarcely  an-  exception.  He  helieved 
that  his  nohle  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Council  would  not  escape  from  the  same 
predicament,  as  far  as  his  estates  in  Kerry 
were  concerned,  inasmuch  as  it  was  stated 
his  poor-rates  were  as  much  as  his  rental. 
When  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Ireland 
ceased  to  exist,  what,  he  would  ask,  would 
stand  hetwcen  the  Government  of  this 
country  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demo- 
cracy of  Ireland  on  the  other  ?  He  ought 
not,  perhaps,  to  call  it  a  democracy,  hut 
rather  a  moh;  and  hy  whom  was  that  moh 
wielded  ?  When  ho  asked  those  questions, 
he  at  the  same  time  guessed  what  their 
answer  would  be  from  their  silent  acquies- 


cence, that  they  understood  and  concurred 
in  his  sentiments.  He  implored  the  House 
to  lose  no  time  in  seriously  considering  the 
subject  with  which  the  present  conjuncture 
of  affairs  called  on  them  to  deal.  In  order 
to  tranquillise  Ireland  they  had  made  the 
property  of  Ireland  provide  for  the  pov- 
erty of  Ireland;  and  if  that  which  had  been 
property  continued  to  remain  property  all 
might  be  very  well.  This,  however,  he 
would  tell  them,  that  if  they  intended  to 
place  the  burden  of  supporting  the  poverty 
of  Ireland  upon  the  property  of  Ireland, 
there  was  another  burden  which  he  must 
ask  their  Lordships  to  take  off  the  shoul- 
ders of  Ireland :  he  must  ask  them  to  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  andprosperity 
of  Ireland  —  he  must  ask  them  to  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  the  security  of  Ireland — 
he  must  ask  them  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
the  empire  at  large— -he  must  ask  them  to 
do  so  to  put  a  stop  to  one  of  the  sources  of 
dangerous  agitation — he  must  ask  them  to 
take  off  from  the  shoulders  of  the  people 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  by  establishing  that  Church, 
and  paying  it  &om  tbe  resources  of  the 
State.  That  was  what  ultimately  must 
be  done.  They  must  make  no  difference 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  and 
the  Protestant  clergyman.  They  must 
not  enable  the  one  to  point  to  the  other  as 
an  inferior  or  degi-aded  person.  The  pas- 
tors of  the  two  persuasions  must,  in  fami- 
liar phrase^  eat  out  of  the  same  platter, 
and  drink  out  of  the  same  horse-pond. 
Now,  he  had  to  ask  what  was  it  they  had 
done  in  the  course  of  the  Session  for  Ire- 
land? There  was  an  Encumbered  Estates 
Bill  still  before  their  Lordships.  A  Bill  of 
the  same  nature  had  been  introduced  last 
year,  but  it  had  failed — and  why?  Be- 
cause, as  he  contended,  the  interest  of 
Ireland  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  demands 
of  England.  Were  such  a  Bill,  however, 
to  be  carried,  its  beneficial  effects  would 
be  slow  of  operation.  He  knew  that  the 
contrary  opinion  was  very  prevalent.  They 
heard  that  English  capital  would  flow  into 
Ireland;  now  this  was  true  in  one  sense; 
but  if  it  were  meant  by  the  assertion  that 
English  capitalists  would  purchase  Irish 
estates,  and  become  the  proprietary  body 
of  the  country,  why  then  he  did  not  feel 
that  any  very  great  advantages  would  re- 
sult from  the  change.  He  would  rather 
see  Ireland  go  on  under  the  existing  pro- 
prietary than  see  the  old  race  of  landlords 
displaced  by  English  capitalists.  But  it 
would  be  said  by  England,  *•  What  can 
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we  do?  We  passed  a  poor-law — ^what 
more  can  we  effect?'*  fiut  under  that 
poor-law  were  the  people  properly  taken 
care  of?  Was  their  condition  improved — 
was  pauperism  diminishing?  Why,  in 
the  union  of  Ballinrobe  alone,  out  of  a  po- 
pulation of  85,000,  no  less  than  30,000 
persons  were  in  the  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief,  at  an  expense  of  700^  a  week,  or 
35,000^.  a  year.  Now  such  a  state  of 
matters  could  not  go  on.  Such  a  state 
of  matters  rendered  it  imperative  upon 
Government  to  interfere.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  people  of  England  should  bo 
aware  of  what  they  did  not  yet  seem  to 
understand,  which  was,  that  at  the  present 
moment  distress  was  actually  increasing  in 
Ireland.  He  repeated,  it  was  not  dimin- 
ishing, it  was  increasing;  and  the  people 
of  England  would  find,  year  after  year, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the 
unions  at  Christmas,  it  was  in  the  early 
spring  that  the  pressure  on  the  rates,  and 
the  pressure  ultimately  on  England,  would 
regularly  increase  as  the  season  advanced. 
A  poor-law  might  be — nay,  undoubtedly 
was — applicable  to  this  country,  where 
competence  was  the  rule,  and  destitution 
the  exception;  but  it  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  applicable  to  a  country  where  des- 
titution was  the  rule,  and  competence  the 
exception.  A  poor-rate  had,  in  fact,  been 
levied  as  a  substitute  for  the  potatoes;  but 
so  far  from  the  expectation  being  fulfilled 
which  had  been  entertained,  that  the  fa- 
mine would  have  the  good  effect  of  intro- 
ducing a  better  species  of  food  into  Ire- 
land, they  would  find  that,  if  the  next 
crop  of  potatoes  should  prove  but  an 
average  good  one,  the  Irish  peasantry 
would  again  fall  back  upon  them  as  their 
ordinary  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
Legislature  would  have  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity they  possessed  of  working  a  great 
change  in  the  habits,  and  introducing  a 
great  change  in  the  food,  of  the  people. 
But  they  heard  it  stated,  and  indeed  it 
was  hinted  in  documents  emanating  from 
the  Government,  that  no  further  measures 
of  relief  were  in  contemplation.  No  doubt 
he  would  be  told  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill  in  the  other  House.  But  was 
that  a  measure  of  Government?  No,  it 
had  been  introduced  by  a  private  Member, 
and  it  had  been  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee upstairs.  This  was  the  only  reme- 
dial measure  originated  by  the  other  House 
after  seven  months  of  legislation.  But, 
after  all,  what  would  bo  its  effects  ?  It 
would  only  tend  to  interfere  with  matters 


which  were  much  better  left  to  the  private 
arrangements  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Rules  and  habits   grew  out  of  long-con- 
tinued practice  which  thej  would  vainly 
endeavour  to  eradicate  by  means 'of  legis- 
lation.   Then,  with  respect  to  ^reat  nation- 
al works,  he  remembered  that  in  the  list 
Session  of  Parliament  his    noble  Friend 
opposite,  who,  he  supposed,  might  now  be 
considered  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Oppoei- 
tion,  had  expressed  an  opinion  in  which  he 
(Earl  Fitzwilliam)   fully   concurred.      He 
had  stated  that  much  might  be  done  for 
Ireland  by  the  encouragement  of  railway 
enterprise.     But,   unaided  by  the  State, 
railway  enterprise  would  do  little  for  or  in 
Ireland;  and  when  he  said  so  of  railroads, 
he  meant  the  observation  to  apply  to  all 
kinds   of  great  public  works.       If  such 
works  were  to  be  executed  in  Ireland,  it 
was  by  the  Government  alone  that  they 
could  and  must  be  executed.     Thej  mnst 
not  judge  of  Ireland  by  what  took  place  in 
England.     They  must  not  keep  going  on, 
with  respect  to  the  sister  country,  the  old 
beaten  track  which  they  pursaed  here  :  be- 
cause great  public  works  were  constmeted 
in  England  by  private  enterprise  and  capi- 
tal, it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  same 
thing  could  be  done  in  Ireland.     There 
was  no  capital  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose, 
and  English  capitalists  would  not  send  their 
capital  to  Ireland.   The  present  sovereigns 
of  the  railway  community  here  would  not 
send  their  capital  for  investment  in  Ireland, 
so  long  as  there  was  a  single  nook  of  English 
ground  into  which  they  cOuld  push  their 
speculations.     England,  indeed,  was  the 
only  country  in   Europe  in  which   great 
public    undertakings   had    been    effected 
without  the  aid  of  Government.     He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  might  not  be 
here   and  there  some   exceptions   to   the 
rule;  but  the  rule  was  certainly  what  he 
had  stated  it  to  be.     In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  even  in  these  times  of  difficulty, 
there  was  more  capital  afloat  than  its  pos- 
sessors  knew  what  to  do  with.     But  in 
Ireland,  if  they  wanted  to  improve   the 
condition  of  the  country — if  they  wished  to 
make  it,  so  to  speak,  a  better  machine  for 
the  production  of  capital — it  was  by  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  alone, 
that  the  necessary  public  works  must  be 
undertaken  and  executed.     Not  that  he 
meant  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  that 
the   whole  of  the  capital  should  be   ad- 
vanced by  the  State;  but  this  he  did  mean 
to   say,  that   either  by  an  allowance  of 
money,  or  what  he  might  call  an  advance 
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of  credit,  England  must  bring  about  the 
completion  of  Irish  public  works.      And 
when  he  said  this,  he  would  always  wish 
their  Lordships  to  keep  it  in  mind,  that  in 
no  part  of    the   United    Kingdom   were 
works  of  great  public  utility  more  needed, 
or  indeed  so  much,  as  they  were  in  Ire- 
land.   He  wanted  to  know  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  the  unemployed  masses 
of  the  Insh  people  ?     Were  the  Govern- 
ment going  to  employ  them  ?     He  con- 
sidered that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  so.     They  should  make  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  what  works  were  to  be 
executed,  and  then  they  should  commence 
to   employ  the  people  upon  them.      He 
often    heard    the    question    asked,   what 
would  they  do  with  the  people  when  the 
works  were  finished  ?     Now,  ho  did  not 
think   that    this    question   argued    much 
thought  or  foresight.     For  any  person, 
who  for  a  moment  reflected,  could  not  help 
seeing  that  these  works  would  lead  to  the 
enterprise  of  others.     Let  them  assume 
that  the  Dublin  and  Galway  Railway  was 
constructed,  would   not   warehouses,  and 
storehouses,  and  works  of  every  descrip- 
tion, spring  up  along  the  line,  affording 
the  means  of  very  extensive  employment  ? 
He  was  in  favour  of  a  system  of  enrolment 
of  these  labourers*     They  would  have  to 
maintain  a  militia  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  if  it  was  involved  in  war;  why 
should  they  not  maintain  a  similar  body  in 
time  of  peace  to  prevent  a  greater  danger, 
that  of  famine  ?     He  would  have  a  certain 
quantity  of  this  enrolled  band   emigrate 
every  year;  they  could  be   usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  colonies.     And  while  he  was 
upon  this  subject,  ho  would  say  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  a  very  large  system  of 
emigration.     Emigration  on  a  small  scale 
would  do  no  good :  it  might  relieve  the 
estates  of  individuals  who  had  the  means 
of  carrying  it  on,  but  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  the  poorer  proprietors.     He  could 
assure   the    Government   that   the    coun- 
try could  not  go  on  as   it  was   at   pre- 
sent circumstanced.     The  gentry  of  Ire- 
land had  exerted  themselves  in  the  late 
crisis  with  unexampled  energy.     He  chal- 
lenged any  nation  to  show  instances  of 
greater  devotion,  greater  self-denial,  and 
greater  zeal  than  had  been  evinced  by  the 
Irish  gentry.     But  he  did  not  stand  there 
to  defend  that  body :  he  only  desired  to 
say    that    the   Imperial  Government    of 
Britain  could  not  govern.  Ireland  without 
the  aid  of  that  gentry.    If  the  Government 
destroyed  the  landed  proprietary  of  Ire- 


land, it  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the 
middle  classes,  neither  would  it  be  for  the 
good  of  the  lower;  and  he  could  assure 
them,   that  if  they  destroyed  the   Irish 
gentry  as  a  class,  the  destruction  of  the 
English  gentry  would  very  soon  follow. 
With  this  fact  impressed  upon  his  mind, 
he  asked  whether  the  Government  were 
willing  to  persevere  in  a  system  which  de- 
stroyed  one  class  without  ministering  to 
the  comfort  or  happiness   of  the   other. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  English  people 
should  not    imagine,   because    they  had 
passed  a  poor-law,  that  therefore  they  had 
assuaged  the  miseries  of  the  lower  clases 
in  Ireland.     He  knew  that  that  was  a  very 
general  impression  in  England.     But  he 
would  tell  them  that  they  had  done  no  such 
thing.     The  people  had  suffered  more  since 
the  passing  of  the  poor-law  than  they  had 
ever  done  before,  because  the  sources  of 
charity  in  that  country  had  become  di- 
minished.    Every  person  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  Ireland  was  aware  that  the 
feelings  which  the  peasantry  entertained 
towards  one  and  the  other  were  quite  in- 
comprehensible to  the  same  classes  of  peo« 
pie  in  England.     The  disposition  of  the 
Irish  peasant  had  ever  been  that  of  sharing 
his  very  last  potato  with  a  stranger  in  dis- 
tress.    Under  the  baneful  influence  of  this 
law,  that  beautiful  feeling  of  charity  was  dy- 
ing away.    Such  a  calamity  was  foretold, 
and  that  which  had  been  foretold  had  now 
become  history.      The  people  of  England 
were  a  curious  people.  They  possessed  the 
feeling  more  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  that  anything  which  was  theirs  was 
good,  and  they  were  perhaps  very  much  in 
the  right.     But  they  did  not  seem  to  have 
a  notion  that  what  was  good  for  them 
might  be  very  ill  for  others.     Acting  under 
this  principle,  they  enacted  a  poor^aw  for 
Ireland,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  every 
class  in  that  country.     The  very  class  they 
intended  to  benefit  by  it  were  aversd  to  it; 
yet  nothing  daunted  by  the  opposition, 
they  persevered  in  the  measure.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the   Government  con- 
sidered what  they  had  already  done  was 
sufficient,  and,  trusting  that  the  question 
would  not  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  would  conclude  by  reading  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  felt  himself  placed  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition by  one  part  of  the  Motion  of  the  noole 
Earl,  namely,  that  which  referred  in  terms 
of  merited  approbation  to  the  important 
services  which  had  been  rendered  to  his 
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country  by  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
It  was  not  in  conformity  with  Parliamen- 
tary usage  to  express  approval  of  services 
peHbrmed  by  civilians,  however  beneficial 
they  might  be;  that  honour  was  confined 
to  individuals  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  military  and  naval  services;  and, 
therefore,  .whilst  admitting  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  pre-eminent  merits  of  his  noble 
Friend  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ho 
was  obliged  to  call  upon  their  Lordships 
not  to  place  that  part  of  the  Motion  upon 
record.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  position  of  Ireland,  he  should  deceive 
their  Lordships  if  he  did  not  avow  that  Ire- 
land must  mainly  rely  for  the  improvement 
of  her  condition  in  the  individual  interest, 
enterprise,  and  industry  of  her  inhabitants. 
All  that  a  Government  could  do  was,  to  se- 
cure to  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  possible,  a 
fair  opportunity  of  developing  those  quali- 
ties. It  was  of  primary  importance  to 
place  tho  industrious  man  in  Ireland  in  a 
situation  of  security;  and  therefore  amongst 
the  various  measures  to  which  he  should 
advert,  to  show  what  had  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  unhappy  state  of  Ireland,  the 
first  was  one  by  which  order  and  peace  had 
to  a  certain  extent  been  restored.  When 
the  noble  Lord  talked  of  remedial  mea- 
sures, he  must  say,  that  he  considered  that 
Bill  as  one  of  a  series  of  remedial  measures. 
Tho  noble  Lord  who  directed  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  was  profoundly  impressed 
with  tho  necessity,  not  only  of  securing  tho 
rich  in  their  possessions,  but  to  tlic  poor 
the  rights  of  industry,  by  affording  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  work  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  In  his  efforts  to  achieve  that 
important  object,  tho  Lord  Lieutenant 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  succeeded.  Gal- 
way,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary — dis- 
tricts which  some  time  back  were  distin- 
guished by  turbulence  and  outrage — were 
now  comparatively  tranquil;  and  this  tran- 
quillity was  evinced  not  only  by  diminished 
returns  of  crimes  and  prosecutions,  but 
also  by  the  state  of  feeling  prevailing 
amongst  the  better  class  of  the  poor,  and 
the  altered  habits  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  counties  he  had  named.  In 
the  space  of  six  months  the  outrages  in 
all  Ireland  had  fallen  from  2,162  in  De- 
cember, to  1,182  in  last  month — a  diminu- 
tion to  tho  extent  of  nearly  one-half.  That 
statement,  made  thus  broadly,  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  most  favourable  viuw  of  the 
change  which  had  taken  place,  for  tho 
diminution  had  occurred  in  outrages  of  tiie 
most  aggravated  character.     Not  content 


with  repressing  outrage  and  disorder,  U 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment had  applied  himaelf  to  benefit  the 
people  by  taking  measures  to  induce  then 
to  adopt  an  improved  system  of  agrienl 
ture.  For  that  purpose  he  had  sent  into 
different  parts  of  the  countiy  lectoren  ju- 
diciously selected,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
give  practical  lessons  to  the  people.  ThoM 
lecturers  had  been  listened  to  with  attis- 
tion,  their  precepts  had  been  foQowed,  sad 
already,  short  as  was  the  period  since  the 
experiment  had  been  undertaken*  it  mi^ 
be  said  to  be  successful.  One  of  the  cosit- 
guard  inspectors,  who  had  recently  mids  a 
general  tour  of  inspection  in  Ireland,  hsd, 
in  compliance  with  the  direction  of  thi 
Lord  Lieutenant,  reported  hia  ohsenraliaM 
on  what  he  had  seen.  This  Oentkmn 
stated  that  tho  cultivation  of  CTeen  cropi, 
particularly  turnips,  had  now  Deecme  go- 
neraly  and  ho  observed,  that  "  it  was  mgit 
gratifying  to  find,  that  whenever  the  peo- 
ple had  the  advantage  of  instruction  vuy 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  it."  Thm 
were  hopeful  symptoms,  for  the  seed  of 
knowlcdgo  thus  sown  was  certain  to  haa^ 
forth  fruits.  Under  the  Land  Improro- 
ment  Act  a  sum  of  no  leas  than  1.300,0001 
or  1,400,0002.  had  been  sanctioned;  ui 
though  the  sums  actually  issued  might  is- 
pear  comparatively  small,  that  was  ouj 
because  the  issue  was  hy  instahnenti,  u 
tho  works  went  on.  In  one  union,  4,000 
persons  were  by  these  means  emplojed 
upon  most  useful  drainage  and  other  wcni; 
and  in  these  cases  there  was  a  most  bens- 
ficial  example  placed  before  the  pec^;  is 
fact,  a  sort  of  agricultural  school  wasbeia 
established  in  every  district  of  Ireland,  SM 
the  people  were  enabled  to  judge  for  then- 
selves  to  what  extent  they  would  profit  hj 
instruction.  With  regard  to  the  Inous* 
bcred  Estates  Bill,  there  was  reason  to  hupe 
that  it  would  have  its  effect,  notinthawsj 
of  dispossessing  a  numerous  body  of  tbo 
gentry,  as  seemed  to  be  apprehended,  hit 
by  putting  it  into  the  power  of  men  who 
had  not  the  means  of  cultivating  their  bad 
to  transfer  it  to  others  who  had  cspiftaL 
The  noble  Earl  appeared  to  auppose  Ast 
the  poor-law  had  been  held  out,  by  those 
who  supported  it,  whether  ^  or  out  of 
Parliament,  as  a  perfect  panarca  fbr  ths 
worst  part  of  the  miseries  ariaiag  out  of  s 
great  visitation  upon  Ireland,  and  as  esl- 
culated  to  secure  to  the  pmulation  s 
greater  degree  of  comfort  thai\  beCoie 
that  visitation.  Ho  (the  llai^joess  of 
Lansdowue)  had  never  been  a  parfy  to 
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any  such  representation.  He  knew  well 
the  infirmity  of  any  system  of  eleemosy- 
nary relief;  and  he  should  have  felt  glad 
if  he  could  have  seen  any  means  of  get- 
ting through  the  crisis  without  the  intro- 
duction of  a  principle  so  new  to  Ireland. 
But  with  the  experience  they  had  of  that 
law,  with  all  its  ahuses — with  that  inequality 
of  pressure  which,  in  particiilar  districts 
(as  ne  knew  practically  in  his  own  person), 
ahsolutely  ahsorbed  the  whole  rental  of  the 
land — he  must  say  that  he  did  not  know  any 
other  means  by  which  the  great  object  could 
have  been  accomplished,  of  saving  to  a 
large  extent — for  unhappily  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  entirely — the  population  from 
positive  destruction.  The  noble  Earl  had 
alluded  to  the  British  Association.  The 
British  Association  did  but  attempt  to  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  poor-law,  and  give 
aid  where  the  distress  was  most  overwhelm- 
ing. A  very  improved  administration  of 
that  poor-law  was  now  in  course  of  opera- 
tion; and  he  saw  no  reason  to  fear,  espe- 
cially with  a  good  harvest,  that  its  pres- 
sure would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
period,  be,  if  not  entirely  relieved,  greatly 
mitigated.  Fishing  stations,  too,  had  been 
established,  which  also  appeared  to  be  act- 
ing as  schools  for  the  population,  showing 
them  the  great  advantage  of  such  under- 
takings. As  for  embarking  in  something 
upon  a  grander  scale,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  had  been  no  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  aid  Ireland; 
but  did  the  noble  Earl  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  vote  10,000,000^. 
a  year  for  any  such  object  ?  Yet,  without 
means,  what  could  be  done  of  that  kind  ? 
But,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  the  permanent 
interest  of  the  country  to  keep  expending 
millions  under  grants  which,  after  ail,  could 
not  be  perennial,  and  which  would  super- 
sede voluntary  exertion  ?  That  was  what 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  had  al- 
ways felt  with  respect  to  emigration.  It 
was  the  tendency  of  human  nature,  in  all 
persons,  not  to  do  that  for  themselves 
which  they  could  get  others  to  do  for  them; 
and  the  moment  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  some  source,  be  it  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  or  subscriptions  in  England,  or 
anything  else,  to  relieve  a  particular  de- 
scription of  distress,  that  distress  would 
nse  to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  very  po- 
verty and  want  would  be  almost  created  by 
the  expectation  of  the  means  of  relief. 
With  regard  to  the  subject  of  railways, 
they  must  be  established  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  such  communications 


would  answer  best;  but  these  were  precisely 
the  parts  which  stood  least  in  need  of  re- 
lief. With  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical 
question  referred  to,  he  had  on  various  oc- 
casions expressed  his  opinions,  and  those 
opinions  he  still  held,  confirmed  as  he  felt 
them  to  be  by  the  experience  of  years; 
the  subject  was  one  which  no  person  who 
desired  the  welfare  of  Ireland  could  disre- 
gard. He  would  add,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  measures  of  relief  for  Ireland 
could  only  be  successful  if  they  could  be 
engrafted  upon  the  industry  and  exertion 
of  the  country,  and  come  as  auxiliarieB, 
and  not  as  the  main  dependence  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  noble  Marquess  concluded  by 
moving  the  previous  question. 

The  Earl  of  GLENG ALL  said,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Clarendon)  who  had  been  administering  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  during  a  period  of  unex- 
ampled distress  and  agitation,  had  earned 
the  respect,  and  deserved  the  gratitude,  of 
the  country.  He  (the  Earl  of  Glengall) 
was  surprised  that  neither  of  the  noble 
Lords  who  had  addressed  the  House  on 
this  subject,  had  referred  to  the  main 
grievance,  the  chief  misery  of  Ireland — ^he 
referred  to  the  unfortunate  agitation  which 
had  for  so  long  a  time  been  carried  on  in 
that  country.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  could  be  indus- 
trious and  happy  while  the  agitation 
existed,  for  it  was  now  carried  on  to  a  much 
higher  pitch  than  during  the  life  of  the 
late  Mr.  O'Connell.  How  could  they  ex- 
pect that  the  condition  of  the  country  could 
be  improved*  or  that  industry  could  be  de- 
veloped, when  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  inflamed  almost  to  madness  by  the 
most  pestiferous  agitation  that  had  ever 
been  witnessed  ?  The  agitation  for  fixity 
of  tenure  had  been  combined  with  that  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  Fixity  of  tenure 
meant  the  plunder  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors; and  it  was  vain  to  suppose  that  the 
people  would  attend  to  agriculture,  or  to 
any  industrial  pursuits,  while  hopes  were 
held  out  to  them  that  they  might  obtain 
this  object.  He  might  remind  their  Lord- 
ships that,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  se- 
veral tumultuous  assemblages  had  been 
held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  A 
vehement  outcry  was  raised  on  the  subject, 
and  the  strongest  possible  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  such  meetings.  But  these 
seditious  and  tumultuous  assemblages  were 
of  daily  occurrence  in  Ireland,  and  yet  no 
efitective  measures  were  taken  for  their 
repression.    He  believed  that  by  far  the 
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greater  proportion  of  the  outrages  which 
had  disgraced  Ireland  within  the  last  year 
and  a  half  were  attributable  to  the  agita- 
tion for  fixitj  of  tenure.  One  of  the  great 
grievances  of  Ireland  was  the  system  of  in- 
timidation which  prevailed  in  that  country. 
The  landlord  and  the  farmer  were  in  the 
same  position.  Let  them  be  ever  so  de- 
sirous of  improving  their  property,  the 
moment  they  set  about  it  they  were  met 
by  agrarian  foes,  and  these  legislators  made 
very  short  work  of  any  one  who  infringed 
their  code.  This  intimidation  equally  af- 
fected the  labourers,  the  shopkeepers,  and 
the  merchants.  Unless  a  shopkeeper  in  a 
country  town  in  Ireland  subscribea  to  the 
funds  for  promoting  agitation,  he  was  im- 
mediately tabooed,  and  the  result  was  pro- 
bably his  ruin.  He  (the  Earl  of  Glengall) 
considered  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  this  system.  The  late 
Earl  Grey  had  succeeded  in  putting  down 
agitation  in  Ireland  for  two  years;  but  he 
(the  Earl  of  Glengall)  believed  that  unless 
it  was  repressed  for  ^ye  or  six  years,  they 
could  not  expect  to  see  that  country  in  a 
peaceful,  and  tranquil,  and  satisfactory 
state.  Lord  Wellcsley  had  said  that  crime 
could  not  be  disconnected  from  agitation; 
and  he  (the  Earl  of  Glengall)  believed  that 
that  statement  was  perfectly  true,  for  to 
the  system  of  intimidation  to  which  he  had 
alluded  he  attributed  the  great  majority  of 
crimes  committed  in  Ireland.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  that  country 
in  obtaining  evidence  against  criminals; 
for  the  witnesses  were  aware  that  they 
must  submit  to  expatriation,  or  remain  in 
the  country  at  the  risk  of  being  murdered. 
Coercion  Bills  and  special  commissions  had 
been  tried  in  vain  as  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things;  and  he  thought  it  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  Government 
had  had  the  courage  to  step  in  and  adopt 
vigorous  measures  for  putting  down  the 
treasonable  associations  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  In  many  cases,  he  regretted  to 
say,  the  agitation  was  promoted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  Ho  was  aware 
that  there  were  many  excellent  men  among 
that  body;  but  there  were  many  others  who 
did  not  scruple  to  lend  themselves  to  this 
system  of  agitation  and  intimidation.  The 
fact  was,  that  if  they  declined  to  join  this 
agitation  their  congregations  refused  to 
support  them,  and  they  might  be  reduced 
to  complete  destitution.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  case  of  a  priest  who  had  lately 
been  mentioned  very  frequently  in  the 
papers,  and  who  was  formerly  strongly  op- 
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posed  to  agitation,  but  tlie  eonseqnence  of 
this  opposition  was  his  almost  total  min; 
and  he  (the  Earl  of  Glengall)  belioTed  thit 
the  state  of  wretchedness  and  misery  to 
which  that  individual  bAd  been  reduced,  had 
alone  driven  him  to  become  a  violent  agi- 
tator. In  one  of  the  last  debates  at  Con- 
ciliation Hall,  one  of  these  agitators  ordered 
all  the  persons  to  arm;  and  it  appeared 
that  these  instructions  were  not  disTmrd- 
ed,  for  in  towns  of  15,000  or  16,0(K)  in- 
habitants, arms  to  the  extent  of  100  or  200 
stand  a  week  were  disposed  of.  The  di- 
rection now  was  to  organise  the  country, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  agitators 
were  organising  seditions  clubs  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages.  They  boasted  of  their 
success,  and  he  had  no  doubt  with  cause, 
for  the  people  were  told  that  alter  the 
harvest  they  would  obtain  all  they  wanted; 
that  was  to  say,  the  plunder  of  landed  pro- 
perty. If  this  agitation  were  allowed  to 
go  on,  their  Lordships  might  rely  on  it 
that  the  same  spirit  would  reach  England. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  thought  it 
almost  useless  to  enter  into  tho  consider- 
ation of  remedial  measures,  because  until 
they  gave  security  to  life  and  property, 
and  established  the  fact  to  whom  Ireland 
belonged,  they  did  nothing.  Ther  might 
enact  as  many  laws  as  they  pleased  lor  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  but  they  would 
be  neutralised  by  these  treasonable  dubs, 
and  this  organisation  which  was  now  going 
on.  He  believed  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  capital  in  Ireland  than  many 
people  seemed  to  be  aware  of.  A  vast 
number  of  persons  had  their  5,000^.  or 
3,000^,  but  in  consequence  of  the  agita- 
tion that  existed  they  were  afraid  to  lay 
out  their  capital,  except  in  the  funds;  and 
it  never  would  be  expended  in  agriculture, 
or  for  the  improvement  of  the  countiy,  so 
long  as  the  baneful  system  of  agitation  wu 
allowed  to  prevail.  Large  sums,  also,  were 
lodged  in  the  savings-hanks,  and  when 
there  was  a  run  on  the  savings-hank  of 
Killamey  the  greatest  commotion  was  ex- 
cited where  their  Lordships  would  die 
least  expect  it,  namely,  in  the  workhoueei, 
from  which  the  paupers  rushed  out  to  the 
savings-bank  with  the  proofs  of  their  depo- 
sits in  their  hands.  As  the  poor-law  had 
been  alluded  to,  he  must  say  that  he  feared 
that  law  had  the  tendency,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  raising  up  everybody  agunst  the 
pauper,  and  this  was  tho  reason  why  those 
dreadful  scenes,  which  were  alluded  to  the 
other  night,  were  eimcted.  All  tins  was 
foretold  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  Ac 
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law,  and  the  only  answer  given  was,  that 
there  was  a  clause  for  emigration,  in  re- 
spect to  which  a  great  deal  was  intended 
to  be  done.  Now,  he  thought  that  there 
was  but  one  instance,  in  all  the  unions  in 
Ireland,  of  that  clause  being  enforced.  He 
believed  that  nothing  would  be  so  advan- 
tageous to  Ireland  as  encouraging  the  rail- 
way system,  and  the  success  of  the  lines 
already  established  had  been  very  great. 
This  would  be  one  of  the  main  means  of 
improving  the  country;  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  something  would  also  be  done 
in  aid  of  the  fisheries,  by  which  200,000  or 
300,000  people  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. But  it  was,  above  all,  necessary 
to  put  down  treason.  No  one  could  tell 
how  soon  they  might  have  war,  and  then  it 
would  be  difficult  to  put  down  these  trea- 
sonable associations,  desirous  of  coalescing 
with  foreign  countries,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  get  ahead.  Now  was  the  time,  while 
the  country  was  at  peace,  to  put  them 
down,  and  after  that  they  might  pass  re- 
medial measures,  and  then  Ireland,  instead 
of  being  a  dead  weight  about  the  neck  of 
England,  would  become  a  tower  of  strength 
to  this  country. 

The  previous  question  theti  put,  whether 
the  said  question  shall  be  now  put  ? 

Resolved  in  the  Ifegative, 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  23,  1848. 

MiHVTBA.]    PCBUC  BiUA—  !<>  Court  of  JuxticUrj  (Scot- 

laml). 
99  Sunday  Trading  (Metropolis). 

PxTmoNB  Prebbntsd.  By  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley,  and  sereral  other  Hon.  Members,  ftom  an 
Immenae  Number  of  Plaeei,  in  Iknmr  of  an  Extension 
or  the  Elective  FranchiMb— By  Mr.  Ward,  from  Henry 
Wolstenbolme.  Inhabitant  of  Sheffield,  for  an  Alteration 
of  the  Law  reqiecting  the  Currency.— By  Mr.  W.  Erant, 
ftom  Mcmben  of  the  Congregation  of  Wetleyan  Me- 
thodiats  of  the  Town  of  BakeweU,  and  its  Vicinity 
(Derby),  for  a  Better  Obsenrance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— 
By  Mr.  Smollett,  flrom  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of 
Dumbarton,  agataist  the  Plaees  of  Worship  Sites  (Soot- 
land)  Bill*— By  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  ftom  Merduwts, 
Bankers,  Shipowners,  and  Others,  of  the  City  of  London, 
rcspectiqg  the  Disposal  of  Waste  Lands  in  the  Cokmies. 
—By  Mr.  PhUip  Miles,  ftom  the  Parish  of  Clarendon 
(Middlesex),  to  take  the  Case  of  the  West  India  Cotonies 
into  Consideratioo.— By  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  trom 
Charles  ReynoMs  Williams,  of  Park  Square  West,  Re- 
gent's Park,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Case  of  Crishna  Rao 
Withul.— By  Mr.  Alexander  Hastie,  ftom  Distillers  of 
Spirits  ftom  Malt  only,  in  Glasgow  and  ite  Neighbour- 
hood, agataist  a  Reduction  of  the  Dllftrential  Rate  of 
Duty  between  Cokwial  and  Home«iade  Spirits.— By 
Mr.  Beckett,  from  Leeds,  against  Interlietence  with  the 
Use  of  Sugar  in  Brewing. — By  Sir  Edward  Buxton,  ftom 
Members  of  the  Brook  Street  West  India  Assodatkyn, 
in  flmwr  of  an  Adequate  Sugar  Protection.— By  Mr. 
Ward,  ftom  Samuel  Roberts,  of  Park  Grange,  Yorkshire, 
for  Appointing  a  Senate  to  Aiilst  the  Ciown  In  its 


Funetioos.— By  Viscount  Duncan,  ftom  M^ilUam  Graham 
Watt,  of  BredmosB,  in  the  County  of  Orkney,  for  In- 
quiry respecting  the  Crown  Lands  of  that  Place.— By 
Colooel  CoooUy,  flmn  the  Parish  of  Finner-ln-Innismae- 
saint,  in  the  Dtoeese  of  Clogher,  sffdmt  the  Dipk»atie 
Relations,  Court  of  Roue.  Bill.— By  Lord  Dudley  Stuart, 
ftpom  Operatives  suflbring  Hunger  and  Distress  for  Want 
of  Employ,  residing  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebooe,  for 
Remedial  Measures  for  their  Distress^By  Mr.  Newde- 
gate,  ftom  C.  F.  Mathews,  and  several  other  Persons, 
for  Restricting  the  Number  of  Foreign  Theatres  in  the 
Metropolis.— By  Viscount  Castlereagh,  ftom  Inhabitants 
of  the  Manor  of  Ballywalter  and  ite  Liberties,  hi  the 
County  of  Down,  for  Alterstion  of  the  Imprisonment 
for  Debt  (Ireland)  BilL— By  Mr.  George  Hamilton,  ftom 
Ridiard  Dean  Kane,  of  Talbot  Street,  DuUhi,  for 
Amendment  of  the  LandsT  Clauses  Consolidation  Aet 
(1845).— By  Mr.  Forbes,  ftom  Members  of  the  Parochial 
Board  of  Falkirk,  against  the  Lunatic  Asylums  (Seob' 
land)  BiU.— By  Mr.  William  Miles,  ftom  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  of  the  Glutton  Unkm,  Somerset,  for  an  Altera 
atkm  of  the  Law  respecting  Mendicancy.— By  Mr.  Moo- 
sdl,  ftom  Proprietors,  Tenante.  and  Othm,  of  the 
County  of  Limerick,  respeethig  the  Municipal  Corpom- 
tkxis  (Ireland)  Acts.— By  Mr.  Herries,  ftom  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  General  Shipowners^  Sodety,  and 
by  other  Hon.  Members,  ftom  several  Places,  against  a 
Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— By  Sir  BeiOamin  Hall, 
tmn  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone.  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law. — By  Vbcoimt 
Jooelyn,  ftnm  Kioift  Lynn,  and  Ite  Vicinity,  for  an  Al- 
teration of  the  Jaw  respecting  Promiscuous  Inter- 
course.—By  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  from  Charles  De  Lacy 
Nash,  of  Montagu  Street,  Portman  Square,  respecting  the 
Prosecution  of  several  Railway  Depredators. 

ALLEGED  ABUSES  UNDER  THE  LAND 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT. 
On  the  Motion  that  the  House  at  its  ris* 
ing  do  adjourn  till  Monday  nezt» 

Sir  B.  hall  referred  to  a  notice  which 
he  had  given  the  other  evening,  and  said, 
that  in  pursuance  of  that  notice  he  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
Buhject.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1847,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  hj  which 
500,0002.  was  authorised  to  he  advanced 
to  proprietors  of  land  in  Ireland,  suhject  to 
certain  regulations.  He  desired  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  two 
instances  of  misappropriation  of  this  fund. 
The  first  case  was  that  of  Mr.  O'Neil,  who 
was  descrihed  as  of  Dunowen  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  who,  it  appeared, 
had  asked  for  an  advance  of  money,  which 
was  assented  to  hy  the  Treasury.  An  in- 
stahnent  of  5002.  was  subsequently  issued 
on  his  representation  that  the  people  on 
his  estate  were  in  a  very  distressed  condi- 
tion, and  that  he  could  not  employ  them 
without  assistance  from  the  Government. 
On  the  14th  of  December  last,  exactly  six 
weeks  after  Mr.  O'Neil  had  received  this 
money,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Board,  say- 
ing that  it  was  impossible  to  commence  his 
works  until  the  spring;  and  the  Board  gave 
him  till  the  spring  accordingly.  When  the 
spring,  however,  arrived,  they  found  that 
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no  improTcments  wero  made  on  Mr.  0 'Neil's 
property,  and  they  discovered  that  ho  had 
misappropriated  the  money,  and  taken  up 
a  bill  of  his  which  had  been  overdue.  Tho 
Board  then  wrote  to  Mr.  O'Neil,  and  in- 
sisted on  some  improvements  being  made 
on  account  of  this  money,  whereupon  this 
gentleman,  with  modest  assurance,  asked 
for  a  second  instalment  of  500?.  To  this 
the  Board  objected,  and  a  prosecution  was 
threatened.  What  he  wished  to  know  was, 
whether  any  legal  proceedings  had  been 
taken  against  this  gentleman,  and  whether 
or  not  the  works  had  been  commenced  ? 
According  to  the  Act,  all  labour  was  to  be 
paid  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm ;  but 
with  respect  to  Lord  de  Freyne,  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  whoso  names  ho  would 
not  mention,  and  whoso  cases  he  would  not 
enter  upon,  as  there  wore  mitigatory  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  them,  this  part 
of  the  Act  had  not  been  complied  with. 
Tho  29th  Clause,  enforcing  this  provision, 
was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  noble  Duke,  in  giving  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  this  clause,  observed  that 
it  appeared  to  him  they  could  not  apply 
any  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land unless  they  enforced  the  necessity  of 
paying  the  wages  of  labour  in  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm;  he  accordingly  intro- 
duced a  clause  to  that  effect,  and  it  was 
carried.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  law, 
and  now  he  would  proceed  to  show  how  it 
had  been  violated  by  Lord  de  Freyne. 
That  noble  Lord  received  3,000?.  under 
the  Act  by  six  instalments  of  500?.  each; 
but  instead  of  acting  up  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  Act,  he  paid  to  the  la- 
bourers employed  by  this  means  10  per 
cent  in  meal  and  goods,  while  90  per  cent 
was  paid  by  checks  on  his  agents,  which 
checks  were  not  cashed  by  those  agents, 
but  carried  by  them  to  the  rent  account  of 
the  noble  Lord.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
produce  great  wretchedness  ^mong  the  la- 
bourers, who  had  no  money  with  which  to 
procure  necessaries.  He  had  shown,  he 
thought,  enough  to  satisfy  the  House  that 
the  Act,  so  far  as  regarded  payment  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  had  not  been 
complied  with;  and  he  should  bo  glad  to 
hear  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
what  course  had  been  taken  in  consequence 
of  those  proceedings.  The  noble  Lord  got 
his  land  imi)rovcd  by  means  of  money  pro- 
cured from  the  public  Treasury,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  got  very  good  credit  on  his 
rent  account. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 


QUER regretted  that  he  was  not  able  to 
answer  the  whole  of  the  question  whick 
had  been  put  by  his  hon.  Friend.  It  iru 
necessary  to  make,  a  reference  to  Irdind 
with  respect  to  at  least  one  of  the  cases, 
but  for  that  there  had  not  been  sufficient 
time.  The  first  case  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  Baronet — ^that  of  Mr.  O'Neil— Be 
believed  had  been  very  correcdj  stated. 
With  regard  to  the  application  for  a  second 
instalment,  to  which  reference  had  bees 
made,  he  had  distinctly  to  obserre,  that  in 
no  case  was  a  second  instalment  granted 
till  it  was  ascertained  by  an  inspector,  sent 
for  the  purpose,  that  the  first  iDstslment 
had  been  laid  out  in  the  terms  of  the  Act. 
So  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  money  m 
this  case  had  been  misappliedp  a  Becooi 
instalment  was  refused,  Sind  legal  proceed-. 
ings  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  were 
raised  against  O'Neil.  On  receiving  thii 
intimation,  O'Neil  offered  to  commence  tbe 
works  and  to  provide  the  money  for  that 
purpose;  and  the  great  object  of  the  Bosrd 
of  Works  being  to  secure  employment  for 
the  people,  and  not  to  expend  money  in 
legal  proceedings,  they  had  not  perseTered 
in  those  proceedings.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  asked  whether  or  not  the  works  had 
been  commenced ;  but  to  that  question  be 
was  unable  to  give  an  answer.  He  wovld 
make  inquiry*  however,  into  all  the  circnm- 
stanccB.  With  regard  to  the  next  case, 
that  of  Lord  De  Freyne,  and  what  took 
place  between  him  and  his  Cfnploy^s^  the 
hon.  Gentleman  tho  Member  for  Roscom- 
mon would  be  able  to  give  full  information; 
but  he  was  prepared  to  state  that  as  soon 
as  the  circumstances  complained  of  wen 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  a 
communication  was  made  to  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  informed  that  the 
mode  of  paying  tho  wages  of  his  labourers 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Act.  Tbe 
Board  had  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases, 
done  their  best  to  carry  out  the  pronsioDB 
of  tho  measure,  and  they  refused  to  pay 
any  new  instalments  whererer  it  was 
shown  that  those  given  had  not  been  sp- 
clicd  strictly  in  tho  terms  laid  down  by 
the  law. 

Mil.  FRENCH:  If  any  departure  fiom 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  he  Toy 
much  doubted,  had  taken  place  at  all,  it  had 
occurred  without  the  knowledge  and  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Lord  de  Freyne.  The 
moment  he  learned  it  was  alleged  that  tbe 
provisions  of  the  29th  Section  had  not  been 
complied  with,  directions  were  sent  to  the 
contractors  that  the  orders  of  the  Boird 
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of  Works,  no  matter  what  they  might  be, 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  applica- 
tion was  originally  made  under  the  l^th  and 
10th  Vict.,  0.  101,  in  which  no  provision, 
such  as  that  of  the  29th  Section,  wad. 
Under  the  impression  that  this  application 
would  be,  as  it  should  have  been,  immedi- 
ately attended  to,  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  present  contractors,  Messrs.  Kelly 
and  D*Arcy,  to  carry  on  the  proposed  im- 
provements ;  but,  in  consequence  of  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
to  sanction  works  exclusively  in  moor  or 
bog  lands,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
a  new  application  should  be  made  under 
the  present  Act.  The  printed  form  for 
this  purpose  was  sent  to  the  noble  Lord, 
and  signed  by  him,  which  was  the  only 
gtep  he  took  in  the  matter,  and  the  whole 
arrangements  were  left  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  contractors.  The  works  now 
undertaken  were  carried  on  with  great  spirit. 
About  1,100  persons  were  daily  employed. 
Lord  He  Freyne  was  resident  in  the  coun- 
try, and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  arrangements  were  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  The  first  intimation  he  received 
in  London  to  the  contrary  was  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Walker,  dated  the  25th  of 
March,  who  stated  that  the  provisions  of 
the  29th  Clause  had  not  been  complied 
with.  This  letter,  which  reached  him  in 
London,  was  immediately  sent  over  to  Mr. 
Kelly,  and  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances required ;  an  answer  was  received 
from  him,  in  which  he  contradicted  every 
statement  made  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  contrac- 
tors, and  forwarded  an  address,  signed  by 
every  one  of  the  labourers  employed  on  the 
works,  expressing  their  satisfaction  with 
all  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made 
for  them.  Mr.  Kelly,  moreover,  gave  an 
account  of  the  moneys  received  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  money  paid  out. 
So  far  from  the  Board  of  Works  being  in 
advance,  the  result  was  that  the  contrac- 
tors on  the  works  were  spending  in  ad- 
vance some  800Z.  or  9002.,  instead  of 
spending,  as  had  been  said,  the  public 
money.  Mr.  Kelly's  letter  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 


"  Mb.  II.  Kellt  to  Mb,  French. 

"  4th  AprU,  1848. 
**  I  beg  to  say,  in  reply  to  your  letter  which  I 
received  this  day  on  my  return  from  Ewctt,  that 
the  statements  contained  in  the  letter  from  the 
Board  aro  not  right.  The  plan  adopted  in  Lord 
de  Freyne's  drainage  carried  the  law  into  eifeot, 
i^nd  waai  a«  follows ; — 


"  The  district,  as  you  are  aware,  in  which  the 
drainage  has  been  undertaken,  is  a  very  extensive 
one,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  barony  of 
Frenchpark.  It  was  divided  into  two  portions. 
The  Artagh  or  south  division,  with  the  demesne, 
was  given  to  me ;  the  northern  division,  lying 
between  Loughlynn  and  Frenchpark,  to  Mr.  John 
D'Arcy.  Immediately  on  our  appointment  we 
established  an  office  in  the  town  of  Frenchpark, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  t>illon,  a 
young  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  who  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  under  the  Board  of 
Works  in  keeping  accounts.  Accordingly  as  the 
taskwork  was  executed  it  was  surveyed  by  Mr. 
John  Iliggins,  inspected  by  us,  and  if  we  approved 
we  certified  to  Mr.  Dillon  the  name  of  the  person 
by  whom  it  was  done,  and  the  amount  earned. 
Mr.  Dillon  filled  up  a  printed  cheque  for  the  sum 
so  earned,  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gishin,  which 
cheque  was  handed  to  the  person.  Some  few  of 
the  people  took  the  amount  in  money ;  the  greater 
majority  paid  them  into  Lord  de  Freyne's  office  in 
rent.  The  persons  so  paying  them  had  at  their 
own  request  been  permitted  by  his  Lordships* 
agent,  Mr.  Carr,  to  defer  payment  of  rent,  si^nd  to 
convert  their  com  into  meal,  for  the  support  of 
their  &milies,  and  agreed,  in  the  idle  seasons 
before  Christmas,  and  after  May,  to  go  to  work, 
and  pay  their  rents  as  they  earned,  ^hioh,  as  &r 
as  they  went,  Mr.  Carr  can  state  they  honestly  did 
so.  Any  tenant  who  had  not  sufficient  com  to 
support  his  family,  got  from  Mr.  James  Mager's 
mill  meal,  which  he  was  at  once  paid  for,  and 
which  the  tenant  settled  for  when  his  work  was 
measured.  The  address  which  was  forwurded  to 
his  Lordship  fully  shows  the  satisfaction  of  all 
those  concerned.  As  to  the  cash  payments  which 
his  Lordship  wishes  to  have,  it  will,  in  my  opinion, 
work  mischievously,  in  having  a  diflferenoe  in  the 
mode  of  settlement  for  those  works  and  for  the 
other  employment  which  he  giv«s,  which  amounts 
to  between  2,0002.  and  3,0002.  a  year,  and  may 
be  considered  permanent,  whilst  this  is  but  tem- 
porary. 

"  All  the  arrangements  I  have  made,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  turned  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenantry,  for  while  those  residing  on  other  pro- 
perties in  the  barony  are  now  in  a  state  of  great 
destitution,  his  Lordship's  tenantry  are  in  posses- 
sion of  seed,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  are  grateful 
for  the  opportunities  given  them.  The  prospect 
of  a  potato  crop  this  year  will  bring  matters  more 
about,  and  I  trust  we  have  seen  the  worst.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  employment  given  on  the  drain- 
age, we  aro  still  extending  relief  to  the  destitute 
about  Frenchpark,  relieving  daUy  at  his  Lord- 
ship's expense,  about  two  hundred  families." 

"  Mb.  John  D*Arct  to  Mb.  F.  Fbbnch. 
*'  The  tenants  of  Lord  de  Freyne's,  employed  by 
me  in  the  drainage  works,  are  unanimous  in  their 
gratitude  ibr  the  encouragement  given  them. 
Allowing  them  to  earn  sufficient  to  meet  their 
rents  in  the  idle  part  of  the  year,  and  giving  food 
to  the  poorest  of  them,  has  enabled  them  to  hold 
and  sow  their  lands.  They  have  also  declared  to 
me  that  they  aro  thankful  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  has  been  set  to  them  by  task,  which  has 
enabled  them  to  cam  I6d,  a  day  during  the  past 
winter  and  spring ;  and  they  earnestly  request 
that  the  mode  which  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  with  them, 
may  not  be  altered." 
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the  hon.  Member  called  on  the  House,  with 
the  facts  before  them,  to  issue  the  writ  in 
this  case.  If  he  could  believe  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  hon.  Member  to  hold  up 
the  House  really  to  the  contempt  of  the 
people,  he  might  congratulate  him  on  his 
success;  for  the  proceedings  of  late,  as  to 
these  cases  of  bribery,  appeared  eminently 
calculated  to  draw  down  that  contempt  on 
jthe  House.  One  day  the  House  refused  to 
issue  a  writ — another  day  they  consented. 
This  was  the  case  of  a  writ  which  had  been 
refused  three  or  four  times.  It  was  re- 
corded of  Derby  that  the  practices  which 
had  prevailed  at  the  last  election  had  ex- 
isted for  many  former  elections.  On  that 
ground  he  thought  an  example  ought  to  be 
made,  and  the  writ  suspended  tiU  an  in- 
quiry had  taken  place. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL  had  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  having  a  seat  in  that  House  be; 
fore  the  Reform,  Bill.  During  many  weeks 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
dwelt  on  the  great  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  country  when  the  Reform 
Bill  passed.  The  hon.  Member  then  occu- 
pied as  large  a  space  in  the  public  mind, 
and  occupied  still  more  largely,  if  possible, 
the  time  of  that  House,  in  what  he  (Sir  J. 
Tyrell)  considered  at  the  time  very  useless 
and  hopeless  prognostications  on  his  part. 
The  hon.  Member  had  now  come  forward 
to  get  up  a  little  measure  of  his  own. 
He  (Sir  J.  Tyrell)  confessed  that  it  was 
matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  him 
what  might  be  the  details  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  measure.  He  had  moved 
for  a  return  from  which  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
though  he  assumed  the  peculiar  guardian- 
ship of  the  public  purse,  had  succeeded  by 
**  poHshing  the  knocker"  of  the  Treasury, 
in  getting  a  place  for  one  of  his  family 
which  was  worth  some  500^  a  year.  He 
thought  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  show 
that  it  was  one  of  those  useless  commis- 
sions which  the  hon.  Gentleman  so  loudly 
condemned.  When  he  had  obtained  his 
returns,  and  completed  his  budget,  he  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  show  that  large  sums 
were  obtained  by  several  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  ELLICE  appealed  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Essex,  whether  it  was  right  to  in- 
troduce this  personal  matter,  with  respect 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  He  (Mr. 
Ellice)  believed  that  the  son  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  held  and  executed  with 
efficiency  an  office  of  no  great  value  in  the 
public  service.     He  believed  that  he  had 


been  appointed  without  the  solicitation,  or 
even  without  the  knowledge,  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  to  be  secretary  of  a 
valuable  commission  now  sitting,  to  inquire 
into  the  management  of  the  Mint.  [A 
laugh,]  Hon.  Gentlemen  might  laugh, 
but  he  believed  the  inquiry  was  an  impor- 
tant one;  and  he  considered  that  one  of 
the  best  practices  lately  introduced,  into 
Parliament  had  been  to  appoint  commis- 
sions composed  of  scientific  and  intelligent 
men  to  inquire  into  a  number  of  subjects 
which  had  been  too  long  left  to  Commit- 
tees of  that  House. 

Mr.  P.  BENNET  said,  that  having  been 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Derby 
election,  he  begged  to  mention  that  there 
were  166  cases  of  bribery  set  down  for  in- 
quiry, and  that,  after  investigating  the  first 
ten,  Mr.  Wrangham,  the  counsel  for  the 
sitting  Members,  threw  up  his  case.  There 
was  an  unanimous  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee,  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
inquiry  into  the  case. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  after 
the  charge  which  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Essex  (Sir 
John  Tyrell),  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mt)ntrose.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  charged 
the  Government  with  having  proposed  a 
useless  commission  for  inquiring  into  the 
Mint,  and  with  having  appointed  a  relativie 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  to  the 
situation  of  secretary.  With  respect  to  the 
first  point,  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  felt  bound 
to  say  that,  having  once  filled  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Mint,  he  became  convinced 
that  that  establishment  very  much  required 
investigation  and  reform,  and,  accordingly, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
subject.  [*'  Question  !*']  He  must  say  he 
thought  it  very  hard  that,  after  an  attack 
had  been  made,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
answered.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  call  **  Ques- 
tion "  when  the  worthy  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Essex  introduced  this  irrelevant  mat- 
ter, and  travelled  out  of  the  subject  before 
the  House,  it  would  have  been  much  more 
to  their  credit  than  calling  **  Question  " 
now.  He  felt  that  a  few  words  were  due 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  He 
had  differed  on  many  important  subjects 
from  that  hon.  Member.  He  had  voted 
against  him,  he  believed,  as  often  as  with 
him;  but  this  he  would  say  for  him,  that 
no  individual  that  had  ever  sat  in  that 
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are  responsible  for  it."  And  I  believe  that 
under  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case — ^undcr  the  demand  for  a  fresh  al- 
teration  in  the  constitution  of  this  House — 
and  under  the  apprehension  that  these  in- 
stances of  corruption  exist  to  a  great  de- 
gree in  large  towns — the  confidence  you 
created  in  the  settlement  of  1832  would 
have  been  unanimous  that  you  were  deter- 
mined to  correct  abuses;  and  I  think  upon 
deliberate  consideration  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  have  confirmed  such  a  course. 
If  these  inquiries  be  incomplete,  the  House 
of  Comipons  should  appoint  a  tribunal 
specially  constituted,  with  power  to  exa- 
mine these  matters,  and  it  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  adjudicate  upon  questions  of 
private  rights  rather  than  upon  general 
questions.  Now,  what  is  the  case  here  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  says  you  are* about  to 
issue  this  writ;  and  he  says  that  in  this 
case  of  Derby  the  corruption  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  freemen,  according  to  his  opin- 
ion, and  what  he  believed  to  be  the  unani- 
mous impression  of  the  Committee;  but  in 
only  a  few  instances  was  there  actual 
bribery.     But  he  says — 

"  There  were  100  cases  brought  before  us  ;  we 
took  the  first  ten,  and  in  every  one  of  these  in- 
stances the  bribery  was  brought  home.  It  was 
proved  that  200  persons  were  brought  into  a  room 
for  the  purpose  of  bribery,  and  those  who  could 
take  a  bribe  did  take  it." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  is  fairly  entitled  to 
full  credit  for  the  testimony  he  giws;  and 
what  is  his  statement  with  respect  to  the 
impression  of  the  Committee  on  the  evi- 
dence brought  before  them  in  this  case  ? 
He  says,  that  so  soon  as  it  was  brought 
home  to  a  few  persons  that  bribes  had  been 
given,  the  Committee  were  satisfied,  and 
considered  that  they  were  released  from 
further  proceeding.  It  appears,  then,  that 
there  were  many  cases  ui  alleged  bribery, 
and  that  in  the  first  ten  which  were  exa- 
mined, the  parties  charged  could  not  bear 
the  ordeal,  and  bribery  was  brought  home 
to  them.  I  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  I 
expressed  on  a  former  occasion.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  further  inquiry; 
and,  until  that  inquiry  has  been  made,  I 
must  continue  to  give  my  vote  against  the 
issuing  of  the  writ. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  the  report  was 
presented  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  he 
would  ask  whether  suflScient  time  had  not 
elapsed  to  justify  those  who  urged  the  is- 
suing of  this  writ  in  supposing  that  the 
House  was  not  prepared  to  make  such  in- 
quiry as  was  now  called  for?  The  right 


hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  snoken,  said, 
that  160  cases  of  alleged  bribery  had 
been  brought  forward;  but  he  would  ob- 
serve, that  not  more  than  nine  were  proved 
to  be  guilty;  and,  as  the  constituency  of 
Derby  consisted  of  1,826  voters,  were  the 
1,660  to  be  disfranchised,  because  the 
others  were  suspected  of  accepting  bribes  ? 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  begged 
the  question  when  he  said  that,  because 
160  persons  were  charged  with  bribery, 
they  were  going  to  punish  the  whole  con- 
stituency. But  what  was  asked  for  was 
not  punishment  in  the  first  instance,  but 
inquiry,  with  a  view  to  punishment  if  the 
guilt  were  proved. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  had  been  sitting 
on  an  Election  Committee  for  the  last 
month,  and  he  considered  himself  a  victim 
of  a  system  the  most  corrupt  and  frightful 
as  respected  an  honest  representation  that 
could  be  conceived.  He  should  not  be 
expressing  his  opinion  honestly  if  he  did 
not  say  that  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  as  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Flint  boroughs,  and  as  to  this  writ,  was 
owing  to  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  if  an  hon.  Member 
rose  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock,  he  was 
put  down  by  those  who  wanted  to  dine,  and 
if  he  rose  at  ten  o'clock,  then  he  was  put 
down  by  those  who  had  dined.  He  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester in  thinking  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  House  to  prevent  the  writ 
for  Horsham  bein^  issued;  because  the  noble 
Lord  had  pledged  himself  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  deal  with  that  case,  and  if  he  had  been 
there,  he  would  have  prevented  the  writ 
being  issued.  However  they  might -deal 
with  this  question  in  that  House,  it  would 
be  dealt  with  out  of  doors  on  a  much  larger 
basis.  This  was  part  and  parcel  of  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  system  of 
corruption  that  prevailed,  and  was  the 
reason  why  this  question  was  treated  with 
so  much  levity  and  party  clamour.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  petition  signed  by  a  re- 
spectable person,  and  every  word  in  that 
petition  he  believed  to  be  true,  praying 
that  the  borough  of  St.  Albans  mi£;ht  be 
put  into  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Flint  boroughs.  The  petition  stated 
that  at  the  last  election  the  bribeir  was 
open  and  unblushing;  that  bad  as  it  had 
been  before,  never  was  it  so  unblushing  as 
on  that  occasion;  that  the  two  hon.  candi- 
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Tufoell,  H. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Urquhart,  D. 
WaddingtoD,  H.  S. 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 


Waioughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 

TKLLKB8. 

Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Stafford,  A. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Lemon,  Sir  C. 

Anderson,  A.  Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Armstrong,  Sir  A.  Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 

Baines,  M.  T.  Lushington,  C. 

Barkly,  H.  Mangles,  R.  D. 

Barnard,  E.  G.  Marshall,  J.  G. 

Bemal,  R.  MarshaU,  W. 

Blackstone,  W.  S.  Martin,  J. 

Bonverie,  hon.  £.  P.  Martin,  S. 

Brotherton,  J.  Matheson,  Col. 

Brown,  H.  MUner,  W.  M.  E. 

Burke,  Sir  T.  J.  Molesworth,  Sir  W. 

Buxton,  Sir  E.  N.  Monsell,  W. 

Callagban,  D.  Morris,  D. 

Campbell,  hon.  W.  F.  Mostyn,  lion.  E.  M.  L. 

Chaplin,  W.  J.  Mowatt,  F. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Norreys,  Lord 

Cobden,  R.  Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.W. B.  Nugent,  Lord 

Cockbum,  A.  J.  E.  Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 

Corbally,  M.  E.  Osborne,  R. 

Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L.  Parker,  J. 

Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F.  Pattison,  J. 

D*Eyncourt,rt.hon,C.T.  Pearson,  C. 

Drumlanrig,  Yisct.  Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Duncan,  G.  Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 

Duncufb,  J.  Perfect,  R. 

Dunne,  F.  P.  Pigott,  F. 

Estcourt,  J.  B.  B.  Pilkington,  J. 

Evans,  J.  Pugh,  D. 

Evans,  W.  Ricardo,  0. 

Fagan,  W.  Richards,  R. 

Fagan,  J.  Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

Fordyce,  A.  D.  Romilly,  Sir  J. 

Frewen,  C.  H.  Sadlier,  J. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hon.W.E.  Simeon,  J. 

Glyn,  G.  0.  Smith,  J.  A. 

Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.  Smith,  J.  B. 

Greenall,  G.  Smythe,  hon.  G. 

Greene,  J.  Somerton,  Yisct. 

Guest,  Sir  J.  Spearman,  H.  J. 

Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F.  Stanton,  W.  H. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.  Strickland,  Sir  G. 

Hardoastle,  J.  A.  Stuart,  Lord  D. 

Hastie,  A.  Thicknesse,  R.  A. 

Hayes,  Sir  E.  Thompson,  Col. 

Hayter,  W.  G.  Thornely,  T. 

Henry,  A.  Trelawny,  J.  S. 

Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S.  Villiers,  hon.  C. 

Hervey,  Lord  A.  Wawn,  J.  T. 

Hevwood,  J.  Williamson,  Sir  H. 

Hiidley,  C.  Wood.  W.  P. 

Hood,  Sir  A.  Wyvill,  M. 

Horsman,  E.  Young,  Sir  J. 
Hutt,  W. 

KeOgh,  W.  TKLLKR8. 

King,  hon.  P.  J.  L.  Bennot,  P. 

Langston,  J.  H.  Hume,  J. 

SUGAR  DUTIES— ADJOURNED  DEBATE— 

(THIRD  NIGHT). 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  resumiDg 
the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Sugar 
Duties, 

VOL.XCIX.    {22} 


{Juke  23}        Adjourned  Debate,  dsc.      1090 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westburj  had  ac- 
cused him  in  his  speech  last  night  of  hay- 
ing been  guilty  of  very  great  inaccuracy  in 
stating  the  expense  of  raising  sugar  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  he  trusted  that  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  explain  briefly 
the  grounds  on  which  his  statement  had 
been  founded.  He  had  stated  that  the 
average  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Brazil,  was  but  6«.  lO^d., 
whereas  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
last  night  was,  that  the  average  cost  was 
14«.  Sd.  Now  this  was  an  enormous  dif- 
ference, and  he  wished  to  say  that  he  was 
prepared  to  re-assert  his  belief  that  the 
figures  which  he  had  given  to  the  House 
were  perfectly  accurate,  and  that  the 
figures  given  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury  were  erroneous  to  the  extent  of 
the  difference  between  them.  And  he 
should  add  his  belief,  with  all  respect  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  appear  to  have  at- 
tentively read  the  evidence  on  which  he 
had  grounded  his  argument,  and  that  he 
had  not  allowed  for  the  necessary  deduc- 
tions in  the  expense  of  production — such 
as  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and 
the  value  of  the  rum  and  molasses.  He 
also  believed  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury  had  neglected  to  take  another 
important  consideration  into  account.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware  that  all  the 
sugar  sent  home  from  the  colonies  was 
muscovado,  and  that  all  the  sugar  which 
came  from  Cuba  and  Brazil  was  clayed 
sugar;  and  he  believed  that  he  was  right 
in  stating,  that  4  cwt.  of  clayed  sugar 
would  yield  as  much  refined  sugar  as  5 
cwt.  of  muscovado  sugar.  He  was  aware 
that  there  was  more  expense  attending  the 
manufacture  of  clayed  than  of  muscovado 
sugar;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  a 
right  to  set  the  waste  in  manufacture 
against  that  increased  expense;  and  he 
held  that  he  was  entitled  to  deduct  one- 
fifth  from  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 
Cuban  sugar.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
found  that  in  the  account  sent  home  by 
Mr.  Crawford  from  the  Havana,  he  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  producing  sugar  there 
to  be  about  8«.  4d.  per  cwt.,  or  one 
penny  a  pound,  to  which  he  added  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  employed  at  6  per 
cent,  raising  the  cost  per  pound  to  1  Z-ld. 
Again,  Mr.  Harbottle,  who  was,  he  be- 
lieved, a  witness,  called  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  (Mr.  Mofiatt),  estimated  the 
value  of  the  rum  and  molasses  at  I5.,  which 
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ion 


liii  lirtil  mUo  a  ii^Ul  U\  (IihIiioC  frtmi  tlio 
%>«ia|  Allimiui;  lor  rtll  lUimo  itoinii,  Uio 
«)illiMiMi«o  ttolHoon  llto  initio  of  olnvi'tl  and 
»iu»«st^A«lo  au^iir.  l)io  iiiiori^:^!  on  cApiuI, 
llio  i>oal  of  iv|tlA«Mni{  n«\i(i\H«N,  tlio  Muount 
^\i  Iih^a)  U\«tuMK  Ani)  iho  \a1uo  of  tho  nuw 


tionod  the  Mcnracy  of  the  details  gone  ■!§ 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  to  the  ertent  of  tlie 
U.  which  he  allowed  for  moUMes*  bnl  tbi 
If.  would  not  hare  made  the  differom 
bt^tweon  16$.  id.  and  6s.  10|4.  Thekoo. 
Member  had  also  aMertfid  thmt  molmw 


Uha^xft.  i\w  \wi  «s%>i  «oiiM  jufti  amount  to  i  were  not  produced  in  the  niAaii&etare  flf 
tv*  x^  .  tho  »uiu  (KaI  h^  batl  allowed.  '  clared  sugar;  bat  he  begged  to  dEfir  fna 
Ai^iiv  tu  r«Mit^  KuNs  it  A|«|H>ared  fixuu  '  the  hon.  irentleaan  on  theft  pointy  aid  to 
iW  kUUMiuMii  of  Ml  O^TTi'nMnn.  a  planter  toll  him  that  tbeegh  the  ■eme  aaMmtrf 
lit  4hA<  i»Un«l,  ihAi  the  tw^i  «\f  )%i\vdi)otion.  rum  az>d  Tnnliwri  wma  not  inade  froB 
«tH^^)s^««lK^H<  ,^  the  «hA)^  f,*  o^^»xv^ane^« 
««»  tW^«  :V  hXi  to  A#  \»  The  Wi 
p,\t»ii  oH^hni^W  ^^MiU  tivubV  the  H«^u»e 

K«K>%  )4  ^,H*>,5  A)vx\*',  thai  ,-*!  ^"^  she  '. rU. 

Vi    »W  V>,«>    \voj.«V,^nv*K  ,»;gt'hl  t,"*  h*«if  de- 

,x    *;v-  »K'   x-ifcVs*  ,v  »Kr  nvviikae«fts.    ai«A.  jl-^ 
It'^  *»vv    ,\«s*  KM,    ,1-   %lv  rNWJMnAv    Mr  u^ 

«4^\^v.   ^i^«k     »K.^  ^\'»»»»«;    Ki^v    Nx    :•/!    JUL 
^*»^    !\\«»,-  >*v\\   in*.    ^\ -w  i*     -:Kf  ^'sv»"^ 

>»i.M       «*\^       \«\«^>M>>      ''•«»        t>.       N^      »^, 

•  •      *«»«■  "^  .**»4'     .    Sfc 


elaved   s^ufar  as  fiom 
fiil;  there  was  a  Ttrv 
t!;T  pn^i^fed  ia  the 
rjkr«^  iqicar.     He  thought 
TusAax3Mis  tifiercd  bf   the 

Ttndh^  wecY  iwiiyherV  hm.»e  ei*  ly  tk 
iar».  &3ia  ahea  tte  has.  Maafev  fa  R 
"^^  e<c  JqcT*  maof  taaa  saM^i^it  tk  ate  | 
T.:ft.'^  uic  fjvmonfl  sir  peat  a  pvt  if  Ml 
a.'^rsix>j^ia  imoK  s.  he  thamdhi  AiA  At 
^A:.  iLfaL'Ticr  lUOS  v  ha 
.r-a^:  *r  -ats  msarmsy  i£ 
?cj.i:r^  :MESioi?i&C  "Saa  he 
:ii;   saiiiij.'nrr  wiiiet.  h^^iBBA  aa  i^aa 
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He  thought  that  he  had  convicted  the  hen. 
Member  of  inaccuracy  in  this  particular; 
but  he  was  further  borne  out  by  the  stater 
ment  of  Mr.  0 nermann,  which,  if  he  mis- 
took not,  was  laid  before  the -Conmiittee 
at  the  request  of  the  hon.  Member  himself. 
At  least  he  recollected  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  handed  the  statement  to  him,  and 
tiiat  he  (Mr.  Miles)  asked  to  have  it  prin- 
ted. In  Mr.  Overmann's  statement  he 
found  the  following  in  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  estates  in  Porto  Rico : — 

'*  The  island  of  Porto  Rico  has  about  400,000 
inhabitants,  of  which  45,000  are  slares.  There 
are  400  sugar  estates  worked,  I  should  say  by 
about  20,000  negroes,  and  they  make  100,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar  which  is  yet  manufiictured  in 
the  most  common  way  by  cattle  mills,  and  I  do 
aot  think  there  are  more  than  about  20  steam- 
mills  in  the  island.  They  have  likewise  only  few 
wind,  and  still  less  water  mills.  The  larger  es- 
tates can  make  sugar  at  about  60  to  75  cts.  per 
100 lbs.,  taking,  of  course,  the  amount  for  the 
molasses  and  rum  (if  they  make  any)  against  part 
of  the  expenses :  but  smaller  estates,  with  per- 
haps not  sufficient  hands,  or  badly  conducted,  can- 
not do  it  at  less  than  1^  to  2  dollars,  as  there 
are  many  expenses  which  weigh  heavier  on  smal- 
ler estates ;  but,  of  course,  much  depends  on  the 
situation  of  the  estate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taken  care  of,  the 
oanes  requiring  to  be  kept  very  clean  of  weeds  and 
grassB." 

Now,  when  he  found  that  statement  handed 
in  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  and  when 
it  appeared  from  it  that  sugar  could  be 
grown  at  a  cost  of  from  Ss,  to  3f .  6d,  a 
hundred-weight  in  Porto  Rico,  and  when 
he  told  them  further,  that  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  that  island  was  so  great  that 
the  other  West  India  islands  could  not 
compete  with  it — when,  with  these  facts 
before  them,  and  they  knew  that,  notwith- 
standing their  defective  machinery,  the 
planters  of  Porto  Rico  were  able  to  pro- 
duce sugar  at  the  low  rate  of  3«.  to 
3f.  6d. — he  would  ask  how  was  it  possi- 
ble that  the  British  colonies  could  com- 
pete with  them  ?  He  thought  that  after 
this  statement,  given  in  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself,  it  was  strange  that  he 
could  still  maintain  that  free  labour  could 
compete  with  slave  labour,  seeing  that  it 
was  to  the  advantage  of  slave  labour  that 
Porto  Rico  owed  all  its  facilities.  It  had 
been  argued  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  that  relief  ought  to  bo  ex- 
tended to  the  West  India  colonies,  because 
no  assistance  had  been  given  to  them  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  He 
bought  that  a  good  argument,  but  he 
would  go  farUier.  He  could  not  forget 
that  before  emancipation  the  coloniea  oi^ 


did  compete  with  other  countries,  even 
though  they  had  but  a  mitigated  slavery 
to  contend  against  unmitigated  slavery 
elsewhere;  and  in  taking  away  that  labour 
the  Parliament  diminished  their  prodnction 
one  half.  They  further  gave  them  no  as- 
sistance in  controlling  the  labourers,  but 
on  the  contrary  did  everything  to  prevent 
such  control,  and  to  thwart  free  emigra- 
tion. That  being  the  case,  he  would  say 
that  the  House  ought  to  give  fresh  assist- 
ance to  the  colonies,  in  order  that  they 
might  compete— -if  ever  they  could  com- 
pete— with  slave  labour.  He  admitted 
that  many  restrictions  which  had  pressed 
heavily  on  the  colonies  had  been  removed; 
but  he  contended  that  all  the  remaining 
restrictions  ought  to  be  taken  away,  for  u 
they  were  to  have  free  competition,  that 
competition  ought  to  be  commenced  on 
equal  terms.  He  would  say  further,  that 
protection  was  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  very  existence  of  the  coloniei 
themselves,  and  to  prevent  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
If  they  did  not  consent  to  give  protection 
for  a  limited  period — ^for  he  did  not  ask 
for  permanent  protection,  knowing  that  it 
would  become  negative  with  increased  pro- 
duction in  the  colonies — the  cultivation  of 
sugar  must  be  abandoned.  They  asked 
but  for  a  fair  trial,  and  it  was  most  un- 
English  to  refuse  it.  He  held  in  his  hand 
returns  from  a  vast  number  of  estates, 
containing  the  instructions  sent  out  by  the 
principle  mercantile  houses  in  this  country 
to  nearly  every  island  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  first  was  from  one  of  the  largest  mer- 
cantile houses  in  London,  and  they  said — 

"  Being  determined  not  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  drawn  into  sny  further  advances,  we  have  re- 
solved to  place  and  conduct  the  several  accounts 
on  the  following  footing,  vis.,  we  shall  aooept 
bills  drawn  for  the  current  expenses  of  carrying 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  estates  to  the  extent  of 
8^.  per  hophead  of  43  inch  truss  (and  other  sizes 
in  proportion)  of  muscovado  sugar  in  the  erops,  to 
be  shipped  as  made  and  cured,  to  be  drawn  for 
monthly  or  quarterly,  and  the  sum  monthly  to  be 
estimated  on  the  growing  crops  by  our  attorney 
or  his  nominee. 

**  With  regard  to  our  own  properties,  we  wish 
them  to  be  dealt  with  in  one  of  the  following 
ways,  viz. : — 1.  To  be  let  on  a  lease  of  three  or 
five  years  to  safe  and  responsible  parties.  3.  If 
it  cannot  be  rented,  then  to  be  cultivated,  the  ex- 
pense being  limited  to  lOL  per  hogshead  of  sugar 
made,  if  it  can  be  satisfiictorily  shown  that  the 
cost  will  not  exceed  this.  3.  If  either  of  the 
above  modes  cannot  be  efibcted,  then  to  cease  any 
further  expenditure  in  cultivation  after  the  pre- 
sent crop  is  taken  off,  and  no  expense  to  be  in- 
curred beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  property.    The  estate  is 
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and  quality  of  sugar  such  as  not  to  require 
any  protection  whatever.  It  was  stated 
in  the  Berhice  Gazette  that  on  one  estate 
which  was  properly  cultivated,  sugar  was 

Eroduced  which  was  worth  8^  or  91,  a 
ogshead  more  than  the  sugar  which  was 
manufactured  according  to  the  old  plan. 
In  the  Morning  Journal  it  was  stated  that 
the  plough  and  harrow  had  been  busy  within 
the  last  year  or  so.  ]  [ "  Hear !  * ']  He  under- 
stood that  cheer.  It  was  true  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  some  improvements  had 
been  made  in  the  mode  of  managing  and 
cultivating  the  estates,  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  during  the  last  year  it 
had  become  very  evident  that  public  opin- 
ion in  this  country  was  struggling  with  a 
gradual  but  with  an  irresistible  impulse  in 
file  direction  of  free  trade.  Turning  now 
to  another  subject,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  whom  he  regretted  not  to  ob- 
serve in  his  place,  seemed  disposed,  the 
other  night,  to  take  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department  to  task 
for  failing  to  send  to  the  colonies  model 
Bills  on  various  subjects.  Whether  the 
jight  hon.  Gentleman  was  in  favour  of 
giving  to  the  colonial  legislatures  a  more 
extended  authority  than  they  at  present  en- 
joyed, or  whether  he  desired  that  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  should  be  less  ener- 
getic in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties, 
and  interfere  less  than  he  had  heretofore 
done,  he  did  not  very  clearly  understand. 
He  did  not  very  clearly  comprehend  what 
it  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
commended; and,  though  he  had  since 
referred  to  the  ordinary  channels  of  in- 
formation, he  had  failed  to  gather  a 
more  accurate  idea.  But  if  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
insinuate  that  the  Colonial  Office  had  mis- 
chievously interposed  to  render  nugatory 
the  judicious  enactments  of  the  colonial  le- 
gislatures, he  must  say  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  imputation  was  at  all  war- 
ranted by  the  fact.  He  challenged  hon. 
Members  opposite  to  mention  one  single 
good  law  of  the  colonial  legislatures  that  had 
been  disallowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  himself  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1836,  which  sat  to  consider  the 
'  question  of  negro  apprenticeship.  The  re- 
port of  that  Committee  recommended  the 
Government  to  postpone  all  legislation 
until  the  period  of  the  apprenticeship  had 
expired.  It  recommended  that  no  laws  re- 
gulating contracts  as  between  master  and 


servant  should  be  passed  until  ihe  period 
of  the  apprenticeship  had  determined.  It 
was  very  true  that  many  Acts  ware  pasted 
by  the  colonies  on  the  subject  of  contracts 
between  the  year  1836  and  1838,  and  that 
those  Acts  were  disallowed,  ezpresrij  attd 
distinctly,  on  the  grounds  on  which  the  re- 
commendation of  ihe  Committee,  of  idiidi 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  himself  a 
Member,  had  been  based;  bnt  surely  ike 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  mean  to  east 
censure  on  the  Government  for  that.  Im 
the  year  1838  an  Order  in  Conncil  of  rerf 
considerable  importance  was  issued.  U 
established  a  code  of  laws  as  between  mas- 
ter and  servant.  The  Crown  colonks  were 
controlled  by  that  order;  but  it  did  not  ex- 
tend to  such  of  the  colonies  as  had  legisla- 
tures of  their  own.  It  was  made  the  svl»- 
ject  of  complaint  in  the  Crown  colonies; 
for  there  the  opinion  prevailed  very  gene- 
rally that  the  other  colonies  were  bound  te 
have  adopted  regulations  in  confbrmi^ 
with  the  spirit  of  that  order,  and  it  was 
thought  that  if  the  colonies  with  legislatures 
should  neglect  to  do  so,  the  Crown  o<4onies 
would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  In  the 
year  1843,  however,  the  colonies  generally 
were  entirely  relieved  from  the  operstiaii 
of  that  Order  in  Council,  and  full  authori^ 
was  given  them  to  legislate  for  themsehres 
on  the  subject  of  contracts.  It  was  quie 
competent  for  the  colonies  with  legislatores 
to  pass  any  laws  they  pleased.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  that  he  knew  of  to  prereat 
them.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe 
Colonies  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
them.  He  only  wished  to  see  them  legis- 
lating wisely  and  judiciously  for  their 
own  advantage.  But  when  it  was  com* 
plained  that  the  Acts  that  had  been  pass- 
ed in  years  past  by  the  colonial  legis- 
latures with  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
labour  had  been  disallowed,  he  begged  of 
hon.  Members  to  bear  in  mind  that 
that  disallowance  was  to  be  justified  by 
every  consideration  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice, and  upon  grounds  which  would  be 
sanctioned  by  that  House  and  by  the 
people  of  England.  It  surely  could  not 
have  escaped  the  remembrance  of  the 
House  that  most  discreditable  and  dis- 
graceful attempts  were  made  at  that  time 
in  the  colonies  to  reduce  the  newly  eman- 
cipated slave  again  to  the  condition  of 
serfdom,  and  to  reacquire  that  power  by 
law  which  they  had  been  deprived  of  l^ 
the  Act  of  Emancipation.  The  loss  A 
the  lash  was  to  be  made  up  by  the  severity 
and   subtlety  of  the   law.     He  looked 
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per  cent,  and  in  some  of  the  other  colonies  it 
averaged, hebelieved,  about  25  per  cent;  but 
he  would  remind  the  House  that,  at  present, 
the  wages  in  Trinidad  averaged  Is.  3d,  per 
day,  of  four  or  ^we  hours'  labour,  though 
it  was  there  that  the  greatest  reduction 
had  taken  place.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Westburj  said  the  fall  in  prices  was  not 
attributable  to  the  Bill  of  1846,  but  to  the 
commercial  distress  that  had  prevailed. 
This  opinion  was  erroneous,  because  the 
decrease  in  price  had  taken  place  in  the 
face  of  a  greatly  increased  consumption — 
an  increase  of  more  than  30,000  tons 
last  year,  and  actually  before  the  com- 
mercial distress  began  to  be  felt.  The 
Bill,  however,  which  had  so  diminished 
the  price  of  colonial  produce,  had,  in  point 
of  fact,  raised  the  price  of  slave  produce 
in  this  market  by  at  least  71.  per  ton, 
and  to  that  extent  at  least  the  slave  plan- 
ter had  been  enriched.  As  he  had  men- 
tioned that  in  consequence  of  the. want 
of  protection  the  estates  would  be  aban- 
doned, he  would  state  what  he  meant  by 
abandoning  them.  The  most  correct  defi- 
nition of  it  was,  the  cessation  of  cultivation. 
It  might  be  one  or  two  years  before  they 
would  be  actually  absuidoned  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  because  in  the  mean- 
time it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
planters  to  keep  up  small  establishments  in 
order  to  convert  their  canes  into  sugar  and 
rum.  But  there  were  some  estates  on 
which  it  would  not  pay  to  do  even  this. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  present  mea- 
sure would  be  still  more  seriously  felt  in 
the  colonies  at  the  end  of  two  years,  than 
at  present;  and  he  thought  that,  when  that 
time  arrived,  the  British  consumer  would 
have  to  depend  more  upon  Cuba  and 
Brazil  for  a  supply  of  sugar,  than  upon  our 
own  colonies;  for  he  believed  that  their 
supply  would  be  exceedingly  diminished, 
and  that  from  neither  Barbadoes  nor  An- 
tigua might  we  expect  any  at  all.  So  that 
after  all  the  blood  and  treasure  we  had 
wasted  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  we  would  probably  find  ourselves  in 
the  year  1850,  dependent  upm  the  produce 
of  slave  labour  for  our  principal  supply  of 
sugar;  and  the  British  consumer  might 
find  the  price  of  the  article  very  seriously 
enhanced,  the  monopoly  being  almost  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners,  and 
our  own  once  flourishing  colonies  in  a  state 
of  ruin  and  decay.  He  did  not  intend 
to  use  any  harsh  expressions  towards  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  held  free-trade  principles; 
but  he  must  express  his  conviction  that 


their  political  economy  was  inconsistent, 
when  they  consented  to  employ  large  squad- 
rons upon  the  coast  of  Africa  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade,  and  then  called  upon  the 
slave-growing  countries  to  send  us  their 
sugar  at  the  cheapest  rate.  On  a  review 
of  the  whole  case,  and  after  much  consi- 
deration of  the  evidence  he  had  heard,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  the 
British  planter  cQuld  afibrd  to  sell  his 
sugar  at  20«.  in  bond,  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  discontinue  its  production  alto- 
gether. He  confessed,  too,  he  had  been 
disappointed  in  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord,  inasmuch  as  he  expected  to  see  in  it 
some  approach  to  the  principle  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  West  Indian  produce. 
That  would  have  enabled  the  planters  to 
send  their  produce  into  this  market  in 
whatever  shape  they  thought  proper,  and 
would  have  induced  them  to  turn  their 
attention  to  increased  cultivation.  Now, 
he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord,  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
estates  in  the  West  Indies  were  abandoned, 
or  sugar  cultivation  discontinued,  to  what 
they  were  to  be  applied  ?  The  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  had  recommended  the  cul- 
tivation of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  These 
articles  did  not  offer  sufficient  inducement 
to  the  capitalist  to  invest  in  the  cultivation. 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but  the 
most  important  question  was,  what  would 
become  of  the  cultivation  of  free-grown 
sugar?  How  would  the  consumer  in  this 
country  be  benefited  if  the  cultivation  of 
free-grown  sugar  was  abandoned  from  ina- 
bility to  continue  it  profitably  ?  The  fact 
was,  that  in  such  a  case  the  consumer 
woidd  be  injured  rather  than  benefited  by 
the  Act  of  1846.  It  was  a  great  argument 
with  hon.  Gentlemen  entertaining  free-trade 
principles,  that  all  classes  should  be  al- 
lowed to  buy  their  commodities  in  the 
cheapest  market.  The  West  Indians,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  allowed  to  go  to  the 
cheapest  market  for  their  labour;  and  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  sincere  in  their  enun- 
ciation of  this  principle,  he  contended  they 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  assist  them  in  this 
respect;  for  it  was  manifestly  unfair  to 
say,  "  You  shall  sell  your  sugar  to  us  at 
our  price,  but  you  shall  not  be  allowed  to 

f:et  people  to  cultivate  it  where  you  can." 
Mr.  G.  Thompson:  Slaves,  for  instance.] 
Yes,  slaves,  if  need  were.  Gentlemen  in 
Lancashire  were  accustomed  to  hire  their 
labourers  by  the  year;  but  until  very  latelj 
the  West  Indian  planters  were  not  allowed 
to  hire  their  labourers  except  by  the  day. 
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to  compete  with  slaye-otiltiyated  estates; 
and  if  the  Goyemment  measure  were  car- 
ried, he  feared  the  final  success  of  emanci- 
pation would  he  greatly  retarded — a  result 
which*  heing  regarded  as  a  failure,  would 
he  reeeiyed  as  the  strongest  argument  in 
&your  of  slayery. 

Mr.  ha  WES  hoped  that  if  he  tres- 
passed upon  the  attention  of  the  House  at 
somewhat  greater  length  than  usual,  hon. 
Memhers  would  not  deem  him  presump- 
tuous in  so  doing,  hut  would  consider  that  in 
entering  full j  upon  a  suhject  so  extensiye,  so 
full  of  details,  and  of  such  yast  importance, 
that  he  was  hut  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  office  he  had  the  honour  to  hold.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  Uniyersitj  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  that  one  part  of  this  question 
was  of  great  magnitude  and  passing  im- 
portance. He  alluded  to  the  present  and 
future  condition  of  the  labouring  population 
in  the  West  Indies.  If  he  thought  the 
Bill  of  1846,  or  any  Act  passed  with  re- 
gard to  the  growth  of  sugar,  inyolyed  any 
permanent  injury  to  them,  he  would  most 
readily  ayow  that  opinion,  and  be  as  wil- 
ling as  any  man  to  yote  for  the  repeal  or 
alteration  of  that  Bill.  But  his  firm  belief, 
after  much  consideration,  ^  was,  thsi^  the 
policy  they  had  pursued  of  stripping  the 
sugar  trade  of  its  protection,  and  the  West 
India  trade  of  fdl  restrictions,  was  the 
policy  most  likely  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  labouring  population  of  the  West 
Indies.  He  thought,  also,  that  if  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol 
were  true,  that  estates  would  be  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1846, 
and  the  cultiyation  of  sugar  be  diminish- 
ed, a  case  would  be  made  out  for  recon- 
sidering the  principle  and  the  policy  of 
that  measure.  But  he  was  bound  to  say 
he  could  not  come  to  that  conclusion.  He 
eould  not  directly  trace  the  present  distress 
preyailing  in  the  West  Indian  colonies  to 
the  Bill  of  1846,  consequently  he  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  it  was  expedient  to  ad- 
hero  to  the  principles  of  that  measure, 
and  gradually  to  emancipate  sugar  from 
all  protection  whateyer,  belieying  that  un- 
less the  way  was  prepared  for  the  increas- 
ing production  of  our  colonies  competing 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  thne  was 
not  far  distant,  when,  though  fostered 
by  protection,  competition  must  be  en- 
countered, and  as  great  distress  would 
haye  to  be  met  then,  as  that  which  existed 
4t  the  present  moment.  The  question  might 
fcirlj  be  asked,  what  case  there  was  for  an 


alteration  in  the  Bill  of  1846?  The  Bill 
of  1846  was  intended  to  confer  temporary 
protection  upon  the  West  Indies  in  their 
transition  from  a  system  of  high  protectiye 
duties  to  a  system  of  free  trade.  It  had 
always  been  held,  so  far  as  he  knew,  by 
the  sternest  free-traders,  that,  if  restric- 
tions were  to  be  remoyed,  the  parties  to  be 
affected  by  that  policy  were  fairly  entitled 
to  ask  for  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare 
for  the  change.  The  Com  Bill  was  an 
instance — ^the  Sugar  Bill  was  another. 
Neither  came  suddenly  into  operation. 
But  why  was  it  necessary  then  to  modify 
the  Sugar  Bill — to  interfere  with  its  opera- 
tion ?  Two  clear  and  satisfactory  reasons 
could  be  giyen  for  that  course.  In  the 
first  place,  the  commercial  distress  which 
had  preyailed  uniyersally  throughout  the 
empire  had  depriyed  the  West  Indies  of  a 
portion  of  the  time  of  which  they  might 
otherwise  haye  ayailed  themselyes  in  order 
to  prepare  for  free  trade.  Again,  when 
the  Bill  was  passed,  the  introduction  of  a 
superior  quality  of  foreign  sugar  at  the 
68,  duty,  was  not  contemplated  —  which 
being  worth  much  more  in  the  market  rela- 
tiyely  to  other  sugars,  paid  reaUy  less  duty. 
This  circumstance  had  depriyed  the  West 
Indies  of  the  protection  intended  by  the 
Bill.  For  these  reasons  he  thought  they 
were  at  this  moment  entitled  to  haye  that 
protection  extended  to  them  which  was 
contemplated  by  the  Bill  of  1846;  and 
therefore  the  modification  of  the  scale,  and 
the  extension  of  time,  might  be  considered 
as  arising  out  of  a  new  and  unforeseen  state 
of  circumstances.  There  were,  howeyer, 
other  reasons  for  the  Bill.  The  Committee 
of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  Chairman, 
had  sat  for  a  long  time,  and,  as  far  as  he 
could  draw  any  inference  from  its  proceed- 
ings, there  was  one  concurrent  opinion 
that  the  West  Indies  were  reduced  to  great 
distress,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  in- 
troduce at  least  some  measures  of  relief. 
All  parties  concurred  that  some  measures  of 
relief  were  due  to  these  colonies  in  the  pe- 
culiar condition  in  which  they  were  placed 
by  the  altered  policy  of  this  country.  He 
was  not  indisposed  to  take  that  yiew  also, 
and  to  admit  that  under  present  circum- 
stances some  relief  was  necessary;  but  there 
were  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its 
nature  and  extent.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
G.  Bentinck)  proposed  in  the  Committee  a 
permanent  duty  of  lOs.  upon  West  India 
sugar,  and  20^.  upon  foreign.  His  object 
was,  as  far  as  posnble,  to  exclude  slaye- 
grown  sugar  from  competition  with  West 
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Indian  sugar;  and  to  effect  that,  lie  vishcd 
to  impose  a  permanent  differential  duty  of 
lOs,  The  Committee,  however,  did  not 
concur  in  that  opinion.  They  rejected 
the  report  of  the  noble  Lord  without  a 
diTision.  The  Committee  camo  to  the 
conclusion  that  IO5.  for  six  years  was  the 
proper  amount  of  protection.  Since  that 
period,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  stating 
to  the  House  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
plan  of  the  Government,  proposed  to  sus- 
pend the  present  scale,  and  not  reduce  the 
duty  on  sugar.  He  could  not  acquiesce  in 
that  proposition.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  those  who  considered  the  case  well 
would  see  that  the  plan  of  the  Government 
gave  more  substantial  relief  than  that  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  That,  however, 
was  a  matter  for  the  West  Indians  to  con- 
sider. Then,  besides  these  plans,  petitions 
for  others  had  been  presented.  Not  only 
were  there  conflicting  opinions  on  the  part 
of  Committees  and  Members  of  that  House, 
as  to  the  proper  measures  of  relief,  but 
there  were  equally  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  petitions  laid  upon  the  table.  The 
petition  presented  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  prayed  the  House  to 
reduce  the  sugar  duties  to  a  nominal 
amount,  to  take  measures  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  establish  a 
large  increase  of  African  immigration. 
Another  petition  prayed  that  the  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  might  be  carried  into 
cflfect.  The  Mauritius  petition  preferred 
a  similar  prayer.  Liverpool  had  sent  two 
petitions — one  against  the  Act  of  1846, 
the  other  in  favour  of  retaining  it. 
With  the  single  exception,  then,  of  one  of 
the  Liverpool  petitions,  he  knew  of  no 
public  expression  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  adhering  strictly  to  the  Bill  of  1846  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  West  Indies. 
All  concurred  that  some  additional  protection 
should  be  granted  to  the  West  Indies  at 
the  present  moment.  The  Jamaica  petition- 
ers prayed  that  they  might  be  allowed  the 
means  of  competing,  upon  equal  terms, 
with  the  planters  of  Cuba  and  Brazil. 
They  stated  that  Jamaica  was  in  a  state 
of  decay,  and  prayed  that  measures  of  re- 
lief might  be  adopted,  in  order  to  restore 
the  island  to  the  position  which  it  occupied 
previously  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bristol  said  that,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  the  West  Indian  colonies  had 
never  been  in  an  equal  state  of  distress. 
According  to  the  hon.  Member  they  had 
often  cried  "wolf"  without  reason,  but 


now  their  cries  were  founded  on  truth.  He 
(Mr.  Hawea),  however,  would  not  do  the 
West  Indians  that  injustice,  and  he  would 
show  the  House  what  statements  they  had 
made  on  former  occasions.  No  language 
could  bo  employed  to  describe  a  state  of 
distress  more  intense,  and  of  ruin  more 
complete,  than  that  which  had  boen  then 
employed.  He  would  not  quote  from 
pamphlets,  he  would  quote  alone  from  do- 
cuments of  authority;  and  he  would  show 
the  House  that  during  the  time  of  the 
greatest  protection,  when  the  slave  trade 
prevailed,  and  when  they  possessed  erery 
advantage  which  legislation  or  protection 
could  confer,  even  then  they  described  a 
state  of  ruin  universally  prevailing  in  those 
islands,  and  in  the  strongest  language. 
Ho  held  in  his  hand  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment, copied  from  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica^  and  which 
was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  was  a  memorial,  dated  in  the  year  1804, 
and  the  memorialists  stated — 

"  Although  an  abolition  of  the  dave  trade  be  aa 
effectual,  it  is  not  the  aole,  meani  bj  which  the 
West  India  islands  may  be  rained :  the  same  ob- 
ject may  bo  attained  as  oompletely,  though  with 
somewhat  loss  rapidity,  by  encouraging  the  enlti- 
vation  of  sugar  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the  ftr- 
tility  of  the  soil,  the  fiioility  of  immigration,  the 
ease  with  which  commodities  are  transferred  bj 
means  of  the  existing  inland  navigmtion,  the 
abundance  of  provision,  the  cheapneas  of  labovr, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  society,  give  them  aa 
advantage  which  nature  has  denied  to  these  is- 
lands. Every  British  merchant  holding  aecurity 
upon  real  estates  is  filing  bills  in  ChaiuMry  to 
foreclose,  although,  when  lie  has  obtained  a  do- 
crce,  he  hesitates  to  enforce  it,  beeanse  he  moat 
himself  become  the  proprietor  of  a  plantation, 
which,  from  fatal  experience,  he  would  rather  ahon. 
.  .  .  Sheriff's  officers  are  OTerywhere  offering 
for  sale  the  property  of  indiridnals  who  hsTO  seen 
hotter  days,  and  who  now  muit  see  their  estates 
purchased  for  half  their  Talue,  and  less  than  half 
their  original  cost.  All  kind  of  credit  is  at  aa 
end.  ...  If  litigation  in  the  oonrts  of  oooi- 
mon  law  has  diminished,  it  is  from  confldenoohaT- 
ing  ceased,  and  no  man  parting  with  his  pifnymij 
but  for  immediate  payment  or  oonridoration.  A 
&ithful  detail  of  the  state  of  these  oolonies  wosld 
have  the  appearance  of  a  frightful  carioatue.** 

This  was  the  representation  of  the  West 
India  planters  in  1804,  when  high  protee- 
tive  duties  preyailed,  and  when  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery  existed;  and  he  thought 
it  right  to  remind  the  Honse  that  the  pie- 
sent  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  House 
and  the  country  had  heaid  of  the  distress 
of  the  West  India  islands.  He  defied  any 
one  to  point  to  any  statement  in  Lord  Har- 
ris's despatches,  or  elsewhere.  deseribiDg 
ruin  and  distress  in  terms  stronger  than 
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in  that  memorial.  [Mr.  Bernal  :  That 
was  during  the  war.]  During  the  war! 
But  those  statements  were  not  confined 
to  periods  of  war.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  escape  the  difficulty  thus,  for  he 
would  find  that,  in  1807,  1811,  1824,  and 
1832,  similar  statements  of  ruin,  distress, 
and  desolation,  were  made.  He  would 
only  trouhle  the  House  now  with  the  opin- 
ion of  the  agent  at  Jamaica  so  late  as 
1844.  [Mr.  Bern al:  Yes,  Jamaica.]  He 
hegged  the  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon. 
They  extended  heyond  Jamaica.  Here, 
however,  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burge, 
the  agent  for  Jamaica,  in  1844.  He 
said — 

"  The  condition  to  which  this  colony  has  been 
reduced  has  bCen  represented  by  the  Assembly  in 
their  memorial  to  Her  Majesty  of  the  28th 
February :  they  state  that  the  situation  of  the 
proprietary  body  has  been  more  and  more  ap- 
palling, and  that  the  abandonment  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  sugar  cultivation  must  result.  In  al- 
most every  district  the  progress  towards  abandon- 
ment is  manifest.  The  returns  of  the  magistrates 
and  other  officers  are  most  distressing,  containing 
details  of  ruin  perfected  and  peril  impending." 

But  this  was  the  account  of  the  state  of 
things  under  monopoly;  he  would  challenge 
hon.  Memhers  to  show  him  anything  worse 
than  that  under  the  system  of  free  trade. 
He  would  show  them  that,  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  time,  from,  he  helieved, 
1760  down  to  1843,  there  had  heen  one  suc- 
cessive series  of  complaints  of  a  similar  de- 
scription  to  those  which  they  now  heard 
from  our  sugar  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bris- 
tol had  stated,  that  estates  would  he  ahan- 
doned  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  culti- 
vation would  diminish.  He  unhesitatingly 
admitted  that  it  would  he  a  serious  matter 
if  there  were  to  he  any  large  ahandonment 
of  estates,  and  any  serious  diminution  of 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  West 
Indies;  for  he  hegan  by  stating,  that  he 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance the  condition  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation in  that  colony;  but  when  he  heard 
of  the  abandonment  of  estates  and  of  dimi- 
nished cultivation,  he  turned  for  a  reply 
to  the  account  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  showing  the  imports  from  the  West 
India  colonies.  He  believed  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  account  from  which  he  was 
about  to  quote  could  not  be  questioned. 
The  return  which  he  held  in  his  hand  gave 
an  account  of  the  import  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  &c., 
from  1831  to  1847;  and  a  very  remarkable 
inference  was  to  be  drawn  from  a  careful 


examination  of  that  table.  In  the  first 
place,  he  would  state  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity introduced  in  the  year  1831  from  all 
the  islands  together  was  4,103,000  cwt. 
Now,  if  they  took  the  first  ten  years,  from 
1831  to  1841,  which  included  a  period  of 
slavery,  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  and 
a  period  also  of  perfectly  free  labour  (the 
apprenticeship  system  expiring  between 
1838  and  1840),  they  would  find  a  very  re- 
markable result  as  compared  with  subse- 
quent periods.  In  those  ten  years  the  ave- 
rage annual  import  of  sugar  was  171,800 
tons.  Then  let  them  compare  that  with  the 
succeeding  seveii  years,  commencing  with 
1841,  which  was  the  year  when  the 
smallest  quantity  of  sugar  was  exported 
since  1831.  The  average  importation  of 
the  succeeding  seven  years  was  128,016 
tons,  showing  a  falling-off  of  the  annual 
production  of  53,700  tons  in  the  last  seven 
years,  as  compared  with  the  previous  ave- 
rage quantity  of  the  ten  years  from  1831  to 
1841.  Now,  assuming  that  the  produce 
of  the  next  three  years  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  seven  preceding  years,  the  falling- 
off  would  be  reduced  to  about  20,000  tons 
annually,  from  the  whole  of  the  West 
India  islands,  including  British  Guiana. 
Considering  the  increased  imports  from  Bri- 
tish India,  the  just  and  inevitable  rivalry 
to  which  the  West  Indies  became  subject, 
within  the  first  period  referred  to,  it  appear- 
ed that  this  decrease  was  capable  of  an  ex- 
planation quite  distinct  from  that  alleged, 
namely,  the  abandonment  of  estates.  He 
was  far  from  denying  that  estates  had  been 
abandoned — probably  coflfee  estates  most 
numerously.  In  Guiana,  estates  produc- 
ing cotton  had  been  altogether  abandoned 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  If,  therefore, 
sugar  estates  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
extent  alleged,  the  production  of  others 
had  increased,  for  he  found  from  the  re- 
turn he  had  referred  to,  that  during  the 
last  four  years,  from  1844  to  1847,  the 
export  of  sugar  had  bcreased.  In  1844, 
the  production  was  2,453,000  cwt.;  in 
1845,  it  was  2,857,000  cwt.;  in  1846, 
it  was  2,152,000  cwt.;  and  in  1847, 
it  was  3,202,000  cwt.  There  was  nothing 
to  indicate  an  abandonment  of  estates 
therefore,  judging  from  this  return;  and 
when  he  came  to  take  Jamaica  by  itself, 
he  certainly  saw  nothing  like  an  abandon- 
ment of  estates  there.  On  reference  to 
the  revenue  tables  he  found  that  in  1840 
the  import  of  sugar  from  Jamaica  was 
518,541  cwt.;  in  1841,it  was  528,585cwt.; 
and  in  1842  it  was  775,149  cwt.    The 
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arerage  of  those  three  years,  then,  was 
608,758  cwt.  Now  he  would  take  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Bill  of  1844  was  passed,  and 
he  found  that  the  average  of  the  three 
years,  1843. 1844,  and  1845,  was  644.145 
cwt. ;  and  if  he  took  the  two  succeeding 
years,  1846  and  1847,  would  the  House 
believe  it,  the  average  of  those  two  years 
was  662,021  cwt..  so  that  there  had 
been  a  steadily  increasing  import  from 
Jamaica  since  the  year  1841,  running 
through  the  whole  period  of  that  very  sugar 
legislation  which  was  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  abandonment  of  estates,  and  the 
diminution  of  cultivation.  He  was  disposed 
to  look  for  other  causes  to  explain  the  dis- 
tress of  our  West  Indian  colonies.  Could 
it  bo  shown  from  experience  that  protec- 
tion had  done  them  any  good  ?  On  the 
contrary,  ho  contended  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  say  from  past  experience,  that 
when  they  had  protection  to  the  extent  of 
monopoly,  the  prosperity  of  those  colonies 
was  not  secured.  But  granting  that  a 
permanent  protection  was  conceded,  there 
was  then  this  difficulty  to  contend  with — the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  it  between  colony 
and  colony.  Was  the  cost  of  production 
the  same  in  each  colony  ?  Far  from  it.  Go- 
vernor Reid  stated  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
that  unless  they  gave  protection  to  the 
West  Indies,  all  the  colonies  except  Barba- 
does  would  be  unable  to  compete  with 
slave-growing  States.  There  was  a  remark- 
able exception  in  favour  of  Barbadoes. 
Antigua,  again,  it  was  known,  could  pro- 
duce sugar  much  cheaper  than  most  of 
the  other  colonies.  flow  wore  they  to 
adjust  the  protection  in  these  cases  ? 
Why,  protection  to  one  colony  would  be 
a  bounty  to  another.  Mr.  Marryatt,  a 
West  India  proprietor,  having  estates  in 
Trinidad,  took  really  the  same  view  of  the 
question.  The  following  passage  occurred  in 
his  evidence,  and  the  House  would  observe 
that  Mr.  Marryatt  refused  to  speak  of 
Trinidad  alone,  but  said  that  '*  the  whole 
of  the  estates  in  the  West  India  islands 
eonld  not  be  maintained  without  such  a 
dntj" — a  proteeting  duty  of  lOi.  He  was 
mk     - 
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tion,  or  compensating  duty  niher,  will  prevent 
tho  bulk  of  tho  estates  in  the  West  Indies  from 
being  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Then  it  appears 
that  tho  protecting  duty  which  you  claim  from 
Government  will  just  precisely  give  yon  yonr  la- 
bour for  nothing  ? — My  answer  was  with  regard 
to  the  colonies  generally  ;  I  do  not  apeak  in  r»- 
ference  to  Trinidad,  but  I  said  that  the  whole  of 
the  estates  in  tho  West  India  colonies  oould  not  be 
maintained  without  such  a  protecting  duty." 

He  (Mr.  Hawes)  asserted  that  a  lO^.  duty 
was  a  tax  upon  the  labouring  population 
of  this  country  to  maintain  the  mismanage- 
ment, improvidence,  and  extrayagancet  as 
ho  should  hereafter  show,  of  the  West 
India  planter.  The  truth  must  be  told 
in  this  question,  and  he  asserted  that  they 
were  asking  that  House  to  tax  the  people  of 
this  country  to  that  amount  to  petpetoate 
mismanagement.  The  truth  must  not  be  dis- 
guised. If  they  stated  that  thej  wanted 
that  protection  for  the  benefit  of  the  la- 
bouring population  of  the  West  Indies,  he 
could  understand  that  plea;  but  it  was  for 
no  such  a  purpose;  it  was  wanted  only  to 
enable  them  to  keep  up  "  the  whole  of  the 
estates  in  the  West  Indies,"  whatever 
might  be  their  cost  of  management.  Now, 
when  such  a  protecting  duty  was  demanded, 
ho  would  ask  once  more  whether  protectioB 
had  ever  done  any  good  to  the  West  Indies  ! 
and  he  challenged  hen.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  point  out  any  period  in  which  protection 
baa  conferred  any  benefit  upon  uiose  colo- 
nics. A  ground,  however,  put  forward  by 
the  hen.  Member  for  Bristol  for  protection, 
was  the  high  wages  paid  by  the  West 
Indian  planter  for  labour ;  and  he  said 
that  this  was  a  labour  question.  Now 
really  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  (Mr. 
Hawes)  had  ever  heard  that  high  wages 
justified  high  protection.  The  Enghsh 
manufacturer  paid  the  highest  wages  in 
the  world;  but  he  had  never  heatd  that 
urged  as  a  pretext  for  high  protectum. 
He  behoved,  indeed,  that  it  was  no  paradox 
to  say,  that  the  higher  the  wami  the 
cheaper  the  production;  becaiue  wfaererer 
there  were  high  wages  there  was  skilled 
labour,  and  billed  labour  was  the  most 
efficient  labour,  and  afforded  the  best 
return  for  capital.  The  great  fiftnlt  of  the 
West  Indians  had  been  relying  too  much 
upon  mere  brute  labour,  and  not  enough 
i^n  skill,  upon  capital,  upon  science,  and 
on  agricultural  improvement.  But  Mr. 
f  1  Crawford  stated,  that  in  Porto 
B0»  one  of  the  dreaded  rivals  of  the  West 
im  n,  the  slaves  were  paid  1^.  6<L  a  day. 
1  I  Hi  is  also — ^whose  testimony  was  en- 
me  highest  respect— Lord  Hams 
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stated  tkat  at  Santa  Cruz  the  wages 
were  Is,  Sd.  a  day,  fully  equal  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  West  Indies,  and  yet 
those  colonies,  we  were  told,  were  flourish- 
ing. The  fact  was,  he  believed,  that  if  their 
wages  were  higher,  they  would  produce 
more  largely  and  cheaper  in  the  West  In- 
dies than  at  present,  because  then  they 
would  only  pay  for  skiUed  labour,  and  it  was 
skilled  labour  which  they  most  needed  at 
this  moment  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  As 
a  proof  of  the  benefit  of  skilled  labour,  he 
need  only  refer  to  the  state  of  the  case 
with  regard  to  cotton.  It  could  not  be 
disputed  that  this  country  was  taking  the 
raw  produce  of  the  East  Indies,  jind  send- 
ing back  goods  manufactured  from  that 
raw  material.  Now,  in  the  East  Indies 
they  had  cheap  labour,  whibt  in  England 
labour  was  dear ;  but  nevertheless  we 
took  their  raw  cotton  and  sent  it  back 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  manufactured 
articles.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bristol 
had  alluded  to  the  Mauritius.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  had  investigated  the 
circumstances  of  that  colony  at  great 
length;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
hon.  Member  could  have  very  carefully 
oonsidered  the  evidence  which  had  been 
taken  before  that  Committee.  But  before 
going  into  the  case  of  the  Mauritius  in  de- 
tail, let  him  settle  one  point  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite.  It  was  this.  Did 
the  Sugar  Bill  of  1846  ruin  the  Mauri- 
tius? for  that  had  been  stated,  both  in 
that  House  and  in  a  memorial  to  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment. He  would  prove  to  them  from  the 
mouths  of  Mauritian  merchants  them- 
selves, that  the  Bill  of  1846  did  nothing 
of  the  kind;  and  he  would  show  them  that 
in  that  very  year,  in  this  colony  where  there 
was  the  lu^gest  supply  of  labour,  and  the 
lowest  rate  of  wages  known,  and,  of  course, 
before  the  Bill  of  1846  could  have  had  any 
influence  on  the  state  of  aflairs  in  the 
Mauritius,  the  planters  were  making  re- 
presentations to  the  Government  that  they 
Were  ruined.  They  said,  in  a  memorial, 
daled  May,  1846— 

**  An  abondaBt  crop,  it  is  true,  the  largest  the 
Waiid  fver  produced,  has  followed  a  very  fikyour- 
aUe  wason,  and  the  additional  labour  supplied  b; 
immigration;  but  your  petitioners  assert  that  tho 
^prases  have  augmented  so  greatly  that  all  in> 
tttesUi  In  thr  crop,  except  the  paid  labourers,. 
avd  nlMuly  wkhoat  gain.  The  most  favoured  es- 
tates  qbIji  in  respect  of  position,  climate,  and 
soil,  and  on  which  large  outlays  have  been  for- 
merly bMb,  have  riyen  a  surplus  over  the  ex- 
penses, and  even  tiiote  have  barely  yielded  a 
isMNst  en  the  capital  invested.    The 


debt  which  weighs  on  the  land  raiiains  unre- 
duced, notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  crop, 
and  the  unexpectedly  high  price  that  has  preyau- 
ed,  and  which  every  indication  from  England 
makes  it  more  evident  we  cannot  expect  to 
continue.** 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  most  fa- 
voured estates  only  paid  their  expenses. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Mau- 
ritius had  been  more  largely  supplied  with 
labour  than  any  other  colony.  Well 
might  the  Governor  say  in  September, 
1846— 

"  I  must  confess  that  the  whole  condition  of  the 
Mauritius  at  this  day  is  an  enigma  to  me.  Not 
two  years  since  it  was  formally  declared  in  coun- 
cil that  could  the  production  of  the  island  be  fixed 
at  100,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  annually,  it  would 
haye  nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  slave 
colonies." 

The  production  has  reached  upwards  of 
120,000,000  lbs.,  and  it  is  now  said  to  be 
ruined.  The  document  I  have  quoted  was  a 
formal  report  made  to  the  Governor,  by  some 
of  the  principal  houses  in  the  Mauritius. 
Well,  the  Mauritius  had  had  labour  cheaper 
than  had  ever  been  supplied  to  any  co- 
lony. They  had  produced  more  than  that 
amount  of  sugar  they  estimated  as  neces- 
sary to  make  their  capital  pay;  the  condi- 
tions had  been  fulfilled,  and  yet  that  House 
was  told  that  the  Bill  of  1846  had  ruined 
them.  In  another  memorial  addressed 
to  the  Governor  by  an  eminent  house 
in  Mauritius,  dated  August  6,  1846,  it 
is  said,  speaking  in  defence  of  the  agents 
or  managers  of  estates — 

"  That  since  finding  themselves  in  possession  of 
estates,  they  haye  manifested  a  degree  of  activity 
and  energy  in  their  endeavours  to  extricate  them- 
selves fit>m  the  legacies  which  the  misfortunes  of 
this  colony  have  bequeathed  to  them  ;" — 

(Let  it  be  remembered  this  was  written  in 
1846)— 

*'and  which  have  every  prospect  of  success, 
provided  cheap  labour  be  not  denied  them,  and 
with  which,  intelligently  and  scientifically  directed, 
as  well  in  the  culture  as  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
staple,  they  will  not  fear,  under  the  blessing,  of 
Providence,  to  encounter  the  much-apprehended 
competition  of  India,  or  even  of  Cuba  or  Brazil." 

Now  the  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich  in- 
deavoured  to  enlist  their  sympathies  in 
behalf  of  personal  friends,  who  had,  he  re- 
gretted to  add,  been  ruined  in  the  late 
commercial  crisis,  without  the  least  refe- 
rence to  the  circiunstances  of  the  case: 
such  considerations,  however  painful  to  do 
so,  he  must  discard.  But  as  the  cost  of 
labour  in  this  colony  had  been  alluded  to, 
he  was  bound  to  show  that  on  this  ground 
there  was  no  just  reason  for  complaint. 
Labour  was  cheaper  there  than  in  any 
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other  sugar  colonj.  Mr.  Hunter,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Mauri- 
tian merchants,  who  was  examined  he- 
fore  the  Committee  —  who  was  largely 
interested  in  the  sugar  property  of  the 
Mauritius  —  and  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  that  the  Coolie  lahour  was 
dearer  than  slave  lahour,  stated  that  the 
total  cost  to  him  of  a  Coolie,  including 
wages  and  all  his  rations,  was  19Z.  a  year. 
Now,  the  Mauritius  merchants  in  London 
had  prepared  a  very  important  memorial  to 
show  the  quantity  of  lahourers  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  it  appeared 
from  that  statement  that,  in  the  Mauritius 
in  1846,  taking  only  the  numher  of  Coolies 
then  working  in  tho  cultivation  of  sugar, 
each  Coolie  produced  two  tons  and  three- 
fifths  per  hectd  of  sugar — that  reduced  the 
cost  of  sugar  for  labour  in  the  Mauritius 
to  7s.  4df.  per  cwt.,  and  that  was  taking 
wages  at  the  very  highest,  and  taking  only 
the  evidence  of  a  witness  whose  object  was 
to  make  the  Coolies  more  expensive  than 
slaves.  Now  ho  came  to  tho  cost  of  slave 
labour.  Mr.  Consul  Crawford  stated  that 
the  cost  of  a  slave  in  Cuba  was  about  lOOZ. ; 
and  Mr.  Tolme  had  also  stated  it  at  tho 
same  amount.  Mr.  Tolme  added,  that  the 
proprietor  charged  3  per  cent  for  wear  and 
tear,  and  loss,  and  that  tho  rate  of  inte- 
rest in  Cuba  was  12  per  cent.  That,  then, 
made  the  cost  of  the  slave  15Z.,  being  121. 
interest  on  tho  lOOZ.,  and  3/.  for  wear  and 
tear.  Adding  to  that  3^  lis.  for  rations, 
Mr.  Hunter's  estimate,  it  made  the  cost  of 
the  slave  to  the  proprietor  ISl.  lis.  per 
annum.  The  slaves  produced  three  tons 
of  sugar  per  head,  which  reduced  the  cost 
of  sugar  in  Cuba  for  labour  to  6^.  3^d. 
per  cwt.  The  difference,  then,  between 
the  cost  of  labour  in  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  Mauritius  and  in  Cuba  was 
about  Is,  id.  per  cwt.  But  in  arriving 
at  this  result,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  Coolie  la- 
bour was  furnished  by  a  witness  who  was 
endeavouring  \o  prove  that  free  Coolie  la- 
bour was  far  dearer  than  slave  labour,  as 
the  foundation  of  his  claim  for  protection. 
But  thero  was  another  point  of  view  in 
which  he  wished  to  press  this  question 
upon  tho  consideration  of  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  prepared  to  vote  against 
the  Government  measure;  and  it  was  this 
— ^Did  they  think  that  they  had  any  right 
to  I  upon  the  British  Parliament  to  im- 
1  a  large  tax  on  the  people  of  this  em- 
9  in  the  shape  of  a  protective  duty  on 
he  West  Indian  proprietors 


were  in  a  position  to  show  thej  had  availed 
themselves  of  tho  recent  improTcments  in 
the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  unless  ihej 
had  left  nothing  undone  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  their  estateSt  and  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar? 
It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  West 
Indian  planters  could,  with  any  decency, 
or  with  the  slightest  colour  of  justice, 
call  on  the  British  Legislature  for  pro- 
tection which  would  he  tantamount  to  a 
tax  on  the  British  people  of  from  one  to 
three  millions  annually,  unless  they  wers 
prepared  to  prove  ^to  demonstration  that 
they  had  done  every  thing  that  wtw  in  the 
power  of  good  agriculturists  to  do,  and  that 
they  had  reduced  the  cost  of  produetioa 
and  of  manufacture  to  the  lowest  point 
He  very  much  feared  that  the  planters, 
as  a  body,  would  find  it  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  to  demonstrate  anyUimg 
of  the  kind.  He  could  show  that  aa  a 
body  they  were  a  very  wasteful  set  of 
managers — that  they  did  not  manufacture 
their  sugar  economically,  or  produce  ss 
much  as  they  ought.  And  yet  thej  were 
bound  to  do  both  before  thej  came  to 
that  House  for  relief.  In  proof  of  ihii 
assertion  that  they  were  wasteful  managers, 
he  could  quote  the  authority  of  Dr.  Shear, 
the  eminent  agricultural  chemist  of  British 
Guiana.  It  was  folly  to  contend  that  the 
depression  and  distress  which  existed  at 
present,  furnished  an  apology  for  the 
planters.  Why  did  they  not  improTO  their 
estates  formerly?  Why  did  tbey  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  modem  improvements  ia 
the  art  of  manufacturing  sugar,  when  thej 
were  in  tho  full  and  undisputed  enjoymeat 
of  both  protection  and  monopolj?  If  thej 
had  lost  time — if  they  had  been  so  ne- 
glectful as  to  permit  the  golden  opporto- 
nity  to  pass  without  profiting  by  it,  what 
claim  had  they  now  to  any  iarthw  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  that  Houaef  Dr. 
Shear,  than  whom  there  could  be  no  higher 
authority  on  such  a  question  in  qwak- 
ing  of  tho  planters  of  British  Guiana, 
had  declared  it  to  he  his  opinion,  that  if 
they  had  adopted  a  more  improred  pro- 
cess, there  would  have  been  a  differanee  ia 
the  gross  produce  of  that  colony  of  no  leis 
than  25  per  cent.  The  same  was  equaDy 
true  of  all  the  colonies.  If  he  turned 
to  Trinidad,  he  found  that  preciaelTths 
same  want  of  skill  existed  in  that  islaiid. 
Lord  Harris,  with  that  asmoiij  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  discharge  of  his  public  da* 
ties  which  so  pre-eminently  dirtingdshed  • 
him,   had    offered   priaea   for   the    bat 
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essays  on  tho  culture  of  the  cane,  and 
the  art  of  manufacturing  sugar.  If  any 
hon.  Member  would  take  the  trouble  of 
glancing  over  those  essays,  he  would  see 
that  a  large  increase  in  the  revenue 
of  the  planters  might  be  realised  by  an 
improved  process  of  manufacture.  The 
want  of  that  improved  process  was  sensibly 
felt  in  Trinidad;  and  what  was  true  in  this 
respect  of  Trinidad,  was  equally  true  of 
British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
colonies.  It  was,  therefore,  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  planters  to  manufacture  ac- 
cording to  the  best  and  most  approved 
process.  But  he  would  go  further,  and 
contend  that  it  was  their  boundcn  duty  to 
be  economical  in  the  management  of  their 
estates;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
unless  they  could  prove  that  they  were 
80,  they  had  no  right  to  apply  to  that 
House  for  relief.  It  was  desirable  that 
the  House  should  bear  in  mind  what  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Wray,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Sugar  and  Coffee  Planting  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  in  the  volume  he  had  publish- 
ed with  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
West  Indian  colonies.  The  evidence  of  per- 
sons of  such  authority,  and  who  enjoyed 
such  opportunities  of  acquiring  authentic 
information,  ought  to  be  made  known  to 
the  public;  for  it  was  right  that  the 
public  should  understand  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  The  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  ought  to  be  revealed,  when  hon. 
Members,  who  were  themselves  connected 
with  the  West  Indian  interests,  came 
forward  to  request  tho  House  to  impose 
a  heavy  tax  upon  the  population  of  these 
countries  in  the  shape  of  a  protective  duty 
on  sugar,  and  reject  the  more  moderate 
and  temporary  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment It  would  be  well  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochester  to  bear  that  in 
mind.  [Mr.  Bernal:  I  never  asked  for 
protection.]  It  was  to  be  hoped,  then, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  support  the 
measure  of  the  Government.  [Mr.  Ber- 
nal: You  will  see.]  Mr.  Wray  was  exa- 
mined by  tho  noble  Lord,  and  gave  evi- 
dence which  proved  the  defective  state  of 
Cultivation  and  management  on  estates. 
Indeed,  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica 
showed  great  variation  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Wray  gave  an  instance  in 
which  a  proprietor  having  250  head  of 
homed  cattle,  worth  2,000^,  besides  mules 
worth  800;.,  2,8002.  in  all,  obtained  fresh 
cattle  every  year,  not  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  market  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 


from  a  pen  at  a  distance,  at  the  rate  of  12{. 
to  16Z.  a  head,  with  the  risk  of  one  or  more 
dying  on  the  road,  and  one-half  or  one-third 
dying  before  they  had  been  three  months  on 
the  estate.  There  were  many  instances  of  the 
bad  effects  which  resulted  from  delegated 
management.  Ho  was  quite  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  some  estates  were  better  managed 
than  others;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  House  was  now  asked  to  im- 
pose a  tax  of  10«.  for  the  support  of  all 
estates,  without  exception,  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  fact  had  been  proved  by 
other  authorities,  by  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony was  unimpeachable,  and  on  the  show- 
ing of  persons  who  knew  the  colonies  bet- 
ter than  any  hon.  Gentleman  in  that  House 
could  pretend  to  know  them,  that  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  West  Indian  colonies  had 
been  wasteful  and  improvident.  Mr.  Tol- 
lemache's  evidence  might  be  quoted  also 
in  confirmation  of  this  opinion.  What, 
therefore,  he  contended  for  was,  that  so 
long  as  this  charge  could  be  sustained, 
they  had  no  claim  on  that  House  for  pro- 
tection. But  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
colonists  themselves  as  to  the  management 
of  estates?  He  was  prepared  to  show, 
from  the  public  journals  published  in  some 
of  those  colonies,  that  the  estates  were 
admitted,  even  in  the  colonics  themselves, 
to  be  badly  managed.  He  was  prepared 
to  show  that  the  fact  was  avowed  in  distinct 
terms  by  intelligent  public  writers  in  the 
colonies,  who  were  exhorting  the  planters  in 
this  strain,  "Improve  your  estates,  reduce 
wages,  economise  the  cost  of  production. ' '  It 
was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
colonists  were  unanimous  in  holding  up  the 
present  state  of  things  as  perfect.  In  Ja- 
maica and  British  Guiana  most  assuredly 
they  were  not  so.  He  did  not  mean  dis- 
respect to  any  body,  but  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  was  by  no  means  desir- 
able that  no  statements  should  be  received 
with  reference  to  West  Indian  questions 
other  than  such  as  were  made  by  parties 
who  were  themselves  connected  with  and 
interested  in  the  West  India  colonies. 
It  was  right  that  the  light  of  colonial 
opinion  should  be  let  into  the  House. 
[The  hon.  Member  re'ad  extracts  from 
the  Berhice  Gazette,  the  Trinidad  Spec- 
tator, and  the  Morning  Journal  of  Jo- 
maica,  which  contained  severe  animad- ' 
versions  on  the  slovenly  and  wasteful 
manner  in  which  many  of  the  estates 
in  the  West  Indies  were  managed.  The 
writers  called  on  planters  to-  adopt  such 
improvements  as  would    make    the   cost 
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Aiul  quality  of  HUf(iir  Huch  as  not  to  require 
any  imitiuition  wlmtuver.     It  was  stated 


servant  should  be  passed  until  the  pmid 
of  the  apprenticeship  had  detemunecL    It 


ill  llui  iifrhicn  ihuetiA  that  on  one  estate  >  was  very  true  that  manj  Acts  were  passed 
wliiitli  wan  nronorly  (MiUivated,  sugar  was  :  by  the  colonies  on  the  sabject  of  eontraeti 

iinHliiood  wliioii  was  worth  8^  or  9/.  a  .  between  the  year  1836  and.  ISSS,  and  thst 
lo^iihoad  niort)  than  tho  sugar  wliich  was  >  those  Acts  were  disallowed,  ezpressiy  and 
uiAiiufaotunHl  nocording  to  tho  old  plan.  |  distinctly,  on  the  grounds  on  which  the  re- 
in tlio  A/onu'iif/  •/ofinifi/  it  was  stated  that  commendation  of  the  Committee,  of  whidi 
tho  idough  and  liarrow  Imd  been  busy  within  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  was  himaelf  a 
ilioiiMttyoarormt.J  |**HoAr!'*]  lie  under- 1  Member,  had  been  based;  bat  ■uraly  the 
It  was  true  that,  dur-  right  hon.  (rentleman  did  not  menn  to  east 
censure  on  the  GoTemment  for  tiini.  Ii 
the  year  1838  an  Order  in  Coonefl  of  t«t 
considerable  importance  was  iasoed.  It 
established  a  code  of  laws  as  between  mas- 
ter and  senrant.  The  Crown  eoloniea  were 
controlled  by  that  order;  bat  it  did  not  ex- 
tend to  such  of  the  colonies  ma  had  kgiila- 
tum  of  their  own.  It  was  made  the  sdb- 
ject  of  complaint  in  the  Crown  ( 
for  there  the  opinion  prevailed  Toy  [^ 
rally  that  the  other  eoloniea  were  boud  te 
hare  adopted  r^nlationi  in  oonflonnity 
with  the  spirit  of  thai  order,  and  it  wu 
thoucht  that  if  the  colonies  with  Ifgiiilaliini 
should  net:lect  to  do  ao,  the  Crown  roioniie 
would  be  placed  at  a  disadTaatage.  In  te 
TOST  lS4o.  howerer*  theeoioniea  gcaenfiy 
'wen?  osrl7>?)T  rriiered  firaas  the  ( 
o:  thai  Or>i«r  in  CooBeiL  and  foil  i 
vss  rJT^Ri  thesa  to  lesislaee  lor  i 
OS  tl:£^  i^^^Wm  of  cioBmcta.  It  ^ 
<v-«i'.pc*r<9i;  fiv  tbe  ooiooies  vidi  1 
to  T^Li«s  acr  laws  they  pteased.  There  was 
i>.-<tizir  wha»T«r  ihas  he  knew  ef  to  nianat 
tM«.  ^  T'ae  SMKcarr  cf  Stnae  lor  te 
v'.\»4ax«  £]£  2»n  wish  so  inittfcie  with 
tl>;s£  H^  cvBCT  wished  a»  ace  tenn  kgis- 
uiHTx  W3M1T  aaia  vafios^slr  lor  ihor 
«'v-r  *£rfcT>tarf-  Fox  «kiw  it  waa  coa- 
7>j;..i>oi£  Tbu  die  Axes  ikat  had  keen  paar 
<»i  '.T  v^jLTs  pas  Vy  ^ic  cniennl  hgii 
u:  i.?*£r»  wisi  ^Rrn  w  1M  renkeien  flf 
Wkot  hfri  Ms:  osUiiwiL  Whaaged  flf 
^^7.  kncKTF  v  Mar  n  sad  tet 
r>4j  ^t^ai.-'VsnRf  ^vs  i»  he  joMiied  hy 
^'•j«r;«  «'*/iT;«itcu?aaAL  ic  ^nanrr  and  jaa- 
zof.    u«£  imm   xrnmiw  wloBh  waald  he 

>!     r!^'    .•■w«.ir*   Ii 
.-.-o^vi  -sii":    as>wK 
*^-»»T  c-.,    axd.   If   ^«i 

yv     -  .».    li 

Uv    assJ   «^^  V  M 


Stood  thai  ohiH'r.  It  was  true  that,  dur- 
inf(  tho  IahI  voar,  some  improvements  had 
bivii  niad««  in  tho  mivlo  of  managing  and 
oulUvaiiug  tho  ostatOA.  but  it  should  not 
W  forgx^tton  that  during  the  last  year  it 
had  Invomo  very  ovidont  that  public  opin- 
ion in  thin  count rv  wa»  Mruggling  with  a 
gradual  but  h  ith  an  irro^i^tiblo  impulse  in 
tho  diivotion  of  fnv  trade.  Turning  now 
lo  anolhor  Mibjtvt,  tho  right  hon.  Gon> 
Uoman  tiio  MomWr  for  tho  rnivor&ity 
of  iUtoi>U  xilunw  ho  n\irn*uo*l  not  to  ob- 
»or\x^  in  hi*  pla^H*,  *otnmsl  dis^Hwod.  the 
oUuMP  night «  to  lako  tho  noblo  Lord  at  the 
lH>ad  of  tho  Oolonial  l^opjurtmont  to  task 
fxw  faiUng  lo  *ond  to  tho  oo)onio$  model 
ImU*  on  \arious  ^uhjocs^.  W  hoi  her  the 
^\<'hl  h*N«.  lu^ntlowaj^  >»**  :n  lav  our  of 
lti\»wg  '**  •^^^^  o*^kMliaI  lOjT.sIaturo*  a  n^>re 
ovu'^^^i^sl  anth^Nht^^  thar.  thoy  jkt  yro^orit  on- 
ToxAsi*  \"»i  >«V.oth»^h^  *iov.:\v,  that  :he  $c«>> 
lar\  fivr  iV  v\vov,:,'*  ^i5^"^5:U  >v*  k>s*  o::h'7- 
jtx'****-  i«  tV  .i»>"^*A;^  ,<  V.;s  rv,Kic  duut^<< 
a«i^  5r,t>^^rev>!\'"  ^"»**  t>,*«  )>^  had  iJorv«^-crco 
^^iHV  W  ^*«  »«>t  vt^ri  v*'oaK}»  Y^i>,vrrMJk::ii. 
U«*  ^n;  ysM  ^^■«x  ^-^Vmu-Ix  o>i>K'.?^r';'}>o:i>&  w^ku 
\\  ^a*  ^iw'  rijt-*  ^*"«  vo2;:jror»AZ  ty^ 
^N>ar/.>iN\n».v<>A*    a3>^.    ^S,-*^-^:   f,*    Jvai   saw*; 

u.vriVAc/  *Ji>,  fV,-  .,  .ii.iT.kjt.    .'fr.v   TJfci  ir.»~ 

Hdikx  •»>  hitia<.*!  $  VonJv^'  k  ;iv  ,  •n^^ 
^M^  A  -U*.  ,  .  .ttiiiki.-,^x  '~*v*.  vnxiv--u\  a  ::v 
'«'«vvuuuv^n*w  -Til*.  i>     ai-v  r^ 
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back  with  sorrow  to  what  had  occurred 
m  the  colonies  between  1834  and  1840; 
and  his  only  consolation  was  the  re- 
flection that  he  believed  such  things 
conld  not  occur  again.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  severity  of  the  laws  which 
were  at  that  time  passed  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  labourers.  In  St.  Vincent 
an  Act  was  passed  whereby  it  was 
provided  that  a  servant  who  had  com- 
mitted any  miscarriage,  or  had  at  all 
nusconducted  himself,  should  be  com- 
mitted by  the  magistrates  to  the  tread- 
mill for  an  indefinite  period.  In  Bar- 
badoes,  an  Act  was  passed  whereby  per- 
sons who  were  found  quarrelling  in  the 
streets  after  ten  o'clock  were  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  and  visited  with  ex> 
emplary  punishment.  Trespassing  on  the 
land  of  any  plantation,  and  any  petty  chap- 
man wandering  abroad  and  not  duly  H- 
censed,  were  liable  to  penalties.  [Mr. 
Disraeli  :  It  was  simply  the  Vagrant  Act 
of  England.]  He  had  always  heard  that 
many  distinguished  men  had  urged  grave 
objections  against  many  of  tbe  provisions 
of  the  English  Vagrancy  Act.  But  it 
should  bo  remembered  that  what  rendered 
the  case  one  of  peculiar  injustice  was,  that 
the  men  who  enacted  those  laws,  and  who 
administered  them,  were  themselves  plan- 
ters, and  interested  in  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  A  similar  state  of 
things  existed  at  Montserrat.  The  Acts 
in  existence  there  imposed  hard  labour  for 
a  month  for  any  misdemeanour,  under 
which  term  were  included  imreasonable 
absence  from  business,  wilful  neglect  of 
duty,  carelessness  in  the  use  of  fire,  &c. 
The  fact  was,  that  if  we  looked  at  the 
whole  of  the  colonial  legislation,  we  should 
find  that  its  tendency  was  to  place  the  la- 
bouring population  in  the  hands  of  the 
justices — the  persons  and  liberties  of  the 
labouring  population  under  their  control — 
a  state  of  things  most  objectionable.  Who 
were  the  guardians  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation? The  West  India  Assembly  was 
composed  of  planters,  attorneys,  and  mer- 
chants. They  were  not  the  guardians  of 
the  labouring  population.  It  was  in  such 
a  state  of  things  that  the  Government  of 
that  day  had  interfered  in  protection  of 
the  labouring  population.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  Crown,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  such  local  enactments  as  those 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  entirely  ap- 
proved of.  7he  Crown,  and  not  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  legidatures,  who  were 


parties  too  deeply  interested,  was  the  na- 
tural and  legitimate  guardian  of  the  la- 
bouring population  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
which  class  was  not  represented.  Mr. 
Higgins,  a  gentleman  whose  intelligence 
and  ability  were  admitted,  was  examined 
before  the  Committee;  and  being  asked 
whether  he  could  show  any  useful  Act  of 
the  colonial  legislature  that  had  been  dis- 
allowed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  know  one.  Mr.  Hig- 
gins is  asked  (9844)  — 

**  Have  there  been  any  beneficial  industrial  or- 
dinances passed  within  the  last  two  years,  or  pre- 
viously, or  have  any  beneficial  ordinances  of  any 
kind  been  proposed  from  the  colonies  and  disal- 
lowed?" 

He  answers — 
"  I  am  not  aware  of  any." 

So  much  for  the  argument  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  West  Indies  was 
occasioned  by  injudicious  interference  at 
home.  It  had  been  said  again  that  the 
Colonial  Office  had  done  nothing  to  pre- 
vent squatting.  It  was  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  evil  existed  to  any  very  con- 
siderable extent.  The  evidence  did  not 
show  this  to  be  a  grievance  of  any  magni- 
tude. But  if  it  were,  why  did  not  the  local 
legislatures  propose  their  remedy  ?  Where 
squatting  had  been  permitted,  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  remedy  it;  for  it  was 
clear  that  if  they  drove  the  squatter 
into  more  remote  districts,  they  would 
deprive  the  colony  of  his  labour.  If  the 
regulations  respecting  squatting  were  too 
severe  and  too  stringent,  they  would  de- 
feat their  own  object;  for  the  squatter 
would  be  driven  farther  and  farther  from 
the  labour  market,  and  would  be  less  use- 
ful to  the  colony  than  before.  He  had 
examined  this  question  carefully.  Judging 
from  the  evidence  of  competent  wit- 
nesses, he  should  say  that  in  British 
Guiana  there  was  not  much  squatting — 
in  Antigua  there  was  not  much — ^in  St 
Vincent  there  was  some — wnd  in  Trini- 
dad there  was  some.  It  was  not  correct 
to  say  that  nothing  had  been  done  to 
repress  squatting.  In  Trinidad  some  re- 
strictive measures  were  adopted  by  Lord 
Harris,  which  were  sanctioned  by  Uie  Se- 
cretary of  State.  Turning  now  to  the 
question  of  a  supply  of  labour — what  was 
the  meaning  and  import  of  this  call  for 
a  large  supply  of  labour  ?  Was  the  British 
Treasury  to  pay  entirely  for  the  expense 
of  that  supply  ?  Was  it  contemplated  by 
those  who   called  for  it,  that  the  coast 
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of  Africa,  where  the  slaye  trade  prevail- 
ed, should  be  thrown  open  to  the  British 
merchant,  to  get  any  supply  of  labour 
there  he  wanted,  on  any  t«rms  he  chose  ? 
Was  it  intended  that  that  fresh  supply 
of  labour  was  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
British  Exchequer,  and  that  those  who 
were  interested  in  colonial  property  should 
go  to  the  slave  coast,  there  to  obtain  la- 
bour by  such  means  and  on  such  terms  as 
they  pleased?  Was  that  what  was  meant? 
The  House  was  entitled  to  an  explanation 
on  that  point.  He  had  considered  this 
question  anxiously,  and  he  was  bound  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  was  the  conviction  that,  if  they 
meant  to  exclude  that  portion  of  the  coast 
of  Africa  where  the  slave  trade  prevailed, 
they  could  not  expect  within  any  reason- 
able time  any  large  supply  of  labour.  For 
tliese  reasons,  he  should  say  to  the  West 
Indian  planters,  ''  Look  rather  to  the  con- 
centration of  labour,  and  to  the  better 
management  of  your  estates,  and  discard 
that  rambling  system  which  requires  great 
numbers  of  labourers  without  any  propor- 
tionate results.  Do  not  be  anxious  to  ex- 
tend your  plantations  beyond  the  area  for 
which  you  have  an  adequate  supply  of  la- 
bour.*' But  if  unrestricted  access  was 
looked  for  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  who 
could  consent  to  the  planter  again  becom- 


ing the  purchaser  of  sIatcb?  Thii,  no 
doubt,  was  not  intended,  bat  free  and  un- 
restricted access  to  the  coast  of  Afiiea 
must  lead  to  this  result.  Bat  his  own  opin- 
ion was,  that  there  was  not  that  amout 
of  labour  wanted  that  was  generally  am- 
posed.  The  concentration  of  kbonr — the 
more  skilful  cultivation  of  the  soil — sod 
the  more  scientific  manofactore  of  sosaiv— 
were  the  great  desiderata.  If  he  haS  hslf 
a  million  to-morrow,  plaeed  at  his  dispell, 
he  should  scarcely  know  where  to  em- 
ploy it,  to  provide  an  immediate  and  krge 
supply  of  labourers.  170,000L  had  been 
voted  in  aid  of  Trinidad  and  British  Onisas. 
Other  colonies  might  wish  for  loans  to  en- 
able them  to  import  labour;  and  it  was  de- 
sirable they  should  have  such  fecilities. 
From  Europe  a  certain  Bupplj  of  labomert 
might  be  obtained;  and  nrom  the  Eroo 
coast  of  Africa,  which  was  untainted  hj 
the  slave  trade,  about  7,000  or  8,000,,  it 
had  been  reported,  might  be  got  yeaily; 
and  it  was  said  there  might  be  some  im- 
portation of  Chinese  kdbourera :  but  be 
feared  it  would  be  very  difficnlt  to  resliBe 
the  expectations  of  those  who  looked  Sat- 
ward  to  a  supply  of  labour  on  a  gigsntie 
scale.  Since  loo4,  the  following  had  been 
the  number  of  labourers  imported  into  the 
West  Indies.  The  population  of  Trinidad 
had  been  actually  doubled  :— 


IMMIORATIPN  IKTO  TUE  WEST  INDIAN  COLONIES  SINCE  THE  ABOLITION.  OF  8LATBBT  Dl  1834 


Years. 

Jamaica. 

B.  Guiana. 

Trinidad. 

Minor  Went 
Indian  CkiloiiiM. 

Total 

In  the  ten  years  from  1884  to  1843 ... 

1844          

1845          

1846          

1847          

6,200 

540 

606 

1,170 

2,508 

17,784 

918 

3,031 

11.619 

7,880 

10,688 
2,530 
1,635 
2,935 
3,105» 

2S85^ 

34.672 
3,988 
5,371 

15,787 

11,024 

41,741 

20,803 

2,285 

75.945 

*  The  number  under  this  head  represent  the  arrivals  in  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  4th  qmuien  of  1847. 
The  return  for  the  3rd  quarter  has  not  been  received, 
f  These  are  for  the  three  first  quarters  of  1847. 


Into  the  Mauritius  since  1843,  70,000 
labourers  had  been  imported,  and  yet  both 
Trinidad  and  Mauritius  were  involved  in 
commercial  difficulties.  The  want  of  la- 
bour was  not  the  cause  of  their  misfor- 
tunes, and  they  must  look  for  some  other. 
If  he  were  asked  for  that  cause  in  the 
Mauritius,  he  found  it  stated  in  evidence 
of  great  respectability  that  speculation  for 
years  had  been  entertained  beyond  the 
means  of  those  engaged  in  it;  then  came  the 


commercial  depression  of  1847»  and  tha^ 
put  an  end  to  those  Bpecalatkmit  ^ 
brought  ruin  on  the  speciilaton.  Babre 
he  sat  down,  he  desired  to  mj  one  word  on 
a  remarkable  omission  in  the  report  made 
by  tho  Sugar  and  Coffee  Planting  Ooni- 
mittcc.  There  was  no  eridenoe  bea^ 
ing  upon  the  interests  of  the  ( 
this  country.  The  name  of  tbe  ( 
was  not  mentioned  thronghont  the 
dcnce.    He  hod  not  to  that  hour 
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the  debate  heard  a  word  of  the  interests 
of  the  consumers.  He  had  heard  of  no- 
thing but  the  interests  of  certain  parties  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  not  a  thought  had 
been  cast  on  the  state  of  the  labouring  po- 
puhition  in  this  country.  Now,  the  fact 
was,  that  the  state  of  England  was  not 
such  that  we  could  put  a  high  price  on  an 
article  like  sugar,  which  was  so  extensiyely 
consumed,  to  support  the  cultivation  of  es- 
tates in  the  West  Indies  upon  the  present 
system;  and  they  were  bound  to  consider 
the  interests  of  the  labouring  population. 
With  regard  to  another  point,  he  must 
say  one  word  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, if  he  would  alldw  him  to  address  him. 
He  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  haye  expressed  considerable  indignation 
because  reference  had  not  been  made  to 
that  great  question  of  the  slave  trade, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the 
diminution  of  a  protecting  duty.  He  (Mr. 
Hawes)  did  not  know  how  long  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  been  acting  with  those 
who  might  bo  considered  the  abolition 
party;  but  he  had  the  honour  to  act  with 
nis  firiend  Dr.  Lushington  and  others,  and 
he  would  take  the  liberty  to  say,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  elder  abolitionists  was,  that 
free  labour  was  cheaper  than  slave  labour, 
and  if  they  wished  to  put  down  slavery, 
their  only  chance  was  to  give  every  encou- 
ragement to  free  labour;  and  there  was 
no  greater  bar  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
free  labour  over  slave  labour  than  anything 
approaching  monopoly  or  protection.  S  uch 
influence  was  fatal  to  the  development  of 
energy  and  skill  Capital  had  been  wasted 
under  it,  and  no  improvement  had  taken 
place.  Governor  Light  had  said,  that  sugar 
cultivation  was  nearly  in  the  state  it  was 
100  years  ago.  They  might  depend  upon 
it  that  the  only  way  to  put  down  slavery 
was  to  trust  to  the  eternal  and  just  princi- 
ples of  free  trade,  which  would  make  pro- 
duction secure,  and  reduce  its  cost  to  the 
lowest  practical  point;  and  when  that  was 
done,  they  would  find  the  slave  to  be  the 
most  cosUy  instrument  of  production.  If 
they  were  ever  to  solve  the  great  problem 
of  emancipation,  their  only  chance  was  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  econo- 
mise production,  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
production.  He  believed  it  to  bo  tho- 
roughly in  the  power  of  the  West  Indians 
to  compete  with  the  slave  owners,  if  they 
really  made  use  of  that  skill  and  capital  by 
which  alone  free  labour  could  bo  made 
effectire.  Upon  such  principles,  aad  such 
VOL.XCIX.    {2-Ji} 


principles  alone,  he  relied  for  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  that  great  class  for  which 
we  had  sacrificed  so  much — ^the  emancipated 
negroes. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  Sir.  if  it  should 
be  nece&sary  for  me  to  ask  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  for  some  time,  I  trust 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject  with 
which  I  have  to  deal,  will  be  my  excuse  for 
asking  for  that  indulgence.  But,  Sir,  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  the  comprehensive 
speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  has  so  completely  given  the 
history  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  taken 
before  that  Committee  of  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  Chairman — ^the  speech  of 
my  hon.  Friend  was  so  comprehensive  and 
so  perspicuous — that  a  gi-eat  part  of  my 
''  occupation  is  gone,**  and  I  am  saved  in 
a  great  measure  from  going  into  many  de- 
tails which  my  hon.  Friend  has  made  so 
clear  to  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, who  has  just  sat  down,  has  done  no- 
thing, and  I  think  has  forgotten  nothing, 
since  he  was  a  party  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Act  of  184o,  nor  since  on  the  last  day 
of  the  late  Parliament  in  this  House  he 
taunted  me,  and  called  my  attention  to  the 
manifest  prosperity  of  the  Mauritius,  and 
assured  the  House  and  me,  in  these  re- 
markable words,  "  that  competition  was  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  Sugar  Planting  Colonies.**  It 
was  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1847,  that  a  few 
minutes  before  the  last  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, the  present  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  said — 

"  The  noble  Lord  might  rest  satisfied  that  a 
system  of  fi^e  trade  and  open  competition  would 
be  most  beneficial  for  all  parties  concerned — that 
it  would  lead  to  a  greater  economy  in  production, 
be  the  means  of  embarking  moi'e  capital  in  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  tend  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  population." 

And,  Sir,  now,  at  a  time  when  he  sees 
the  colonies  involved  in  one  general  stnto 
of  ruin  and  devastation,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man appears  to  continue  to  be  of  the  samo 
opinion.  As  I  see  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  left  his  place,  I  will  pass  on  now  to 
another  subject,  and  will  proceed  to  clear 
the  Committee  of  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  member,  of  the  charge  of  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  whilst,  by  his  proposal,  the 
finances  of  the  country  would  only  be  en- 
dangered to  the  amount  of  240,000^.  the 
proposition  that  was  made  by  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  would  have  involved  a 
20 
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loss,  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
of  960,000Z.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
went  on  to  state,  that  supposing  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  to  increase  as  he  ex- 
pected it  would  increase,  hy  19,000  or 
20,000  tons,  he  would  he  a  gainer  instead 
of  a  loser  hy  the  proposition  he  made  to 
the  House.  Now,  Sir,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  two  weights  in  his  possession, 
one  hy  which  he  measures  the  resources  of 
the  revenue  when  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  is  in  question,  and 
another  weight  hy  which  he  weighs  the 
revenue  when  he  is  himself  concerned.  He 
soon  flew  away  from  his  first  and  only  sup- 
position, that  the  consumption  of  sugar 
would  not  he  increased  heyond  what  it  was 
in  the  last  year,  and  he  then  adopted  for 
himself  an  increased  consumption  of  20,000 
tons;  hut  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  20,000  tons  of  increase  which, 
if  they  will  add  to  his  revenue,  1  am 
prepared  to  show  would  add  equally  to  the 
revenue  under  the  alteration  proposed  hy 
the  Committee.  But  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  totally  left  out  of  his  account  that  part 
of  the  proposition  which  involved  the  loan 
of  500,0O0Z.,  and  with  respect  to  which 
such  little  hope  was  given  hy  the  nohle 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  that 
it  would  ever  he  repaid.  The  nohle  Lord 
said  it  would  he  a  perpetuity,  or  something 
to  that  eflfect,  on  the  country  at  a  cost  of 
20,000Z.  a  year,  for  in  order  to  relieve  the 
colonies  from  the  distress  occasioned  hy  the 
Act  of  1846,  we  are  to  hurden  the  country 
with  a  permanent  deht  of  500,000Z.  [Lord 
Joiix  Russell  :  I  did  not  say  that.]  What 
dificrcnce  is  it  whether  you  raise  it  as  a 
luan,  or  whether  you  charge  it  to  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  ?  Now,  1  apprehend 
that  unless  there  is  some  great  increase 
created  by  this  reduction  in  the  consump- 
tion of  rum,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  lose  70,000Z.  hy  the  reduction  on  that 
article.  And  with  regard  to  sugar,  how 
does  the  matter  stand?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  taking  his  last  assumption, 
that  there  would  he  an  increase  of  20,000 
tons  in  the  consumption  of  sugar,  assumes 
there  will  be  altogether  310,000  tons  of 
sugar  consumed;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman does  not  go  into  any  detail  to  show 
how  part  of  his  calculations  was  founded 
upon  the  higher  and  part  upon  the  lower 
duty;  but  I  will  assume,  and  give  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  credit  for  this,  that  the 
whole  of  his  revenue  will  be  raised  at  a 
higher  duty.  I  do  believe  that  by  this 
new  scheme,  little  or  no  sugar  will  come 


in  except  under  the  higher  doty  of  20«.; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  his  protection  will  be 
a  virtual  protection,  in  the  first  year,  of 
seven  shillings.  Well,  then,  bat  if  310.000 
tons  of  sugar  are  to  be  consumed.  I  think 
it  has  been  shown  before  the  Committee  of 
which  I  was  the  Chairman,  that  audi  has 
been  the  discouragement  to  sugar  cnltiTa- 
tion  in  the  Briti^  colonies  and  Eaat  In- 
dies, that  in  the  year  which  is  coming,  from 
the  5th  of  July  next  to  the  5th  July  follow- 
ing) you  cannot  calculate  upon  bemg  able 
to  obtain  more  than  225,000  tooa  of  colonial 
sugar — consequently  that  of  the  310,000 
tons,  225,000  tons  at  the  outaide  would. 
under  the  proposition  made  by  tbe  Com* 
mittee  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
Chairman,  be  colonial  sugar  and  Eaat  In- 
dia sugar,  coming  in  under  the  10«.  dntj» 
and  85,000  tons  would  come  in  under  tibe 
20s.  duty.  The  effect  would  be,  that  the 
total  revenue  raised  would  amount  to 
3,950,000^.  Now,  what  would  be  die  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  revenue  according  tohis 
proposition  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
revenue,  after  giving  him  credit  for  the  same 
amount  of  slave-grown  sugar  and  fin'eigii 
sugar  at  20;.  per  cwt,  and  giving  him 
credit  for  the  same  amount  of  colonial  su- 
gar, would  be  about  4,622,5001.;  name- 
ly, 2,922,500;.  on  British  sugar,  and 
1,700,0002.  on  foreign  sugar;  but  from 
this  he  must  deduct  the  70,0002.  loas  upoa 
the  rum  duties,  and  500,000/.  the  amount 
of  the  loan  for  immigration.  If  this  is  to 
be  given  as  a  means  of  relief,  not  for  a 
hurricane  nor  for  an  earthquake,  but  f<»  a 
state  of  things  which  under  this  glorious 
system  is  likely  to  continue,  it  must  be 
charged  against  the  casualties  of  the  year. 
How  will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stand 
on  deducting  that  loss  ?  His  net  revenue 
would  be  4,055,000/.,  so  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  first  year  would  be  no  more 
than  105,000/.  between  the  {uroposition 
made  by  tiie  Committee  and  the  proposal 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  J^ow,  I 
ask,  is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whenerer 
he  gets  into  a  difficulty,  to  borrow  a  laige 
sum  of  money  and  make  posterity  pay  for 
it  ?  I  grant  him  he  will  have  a  larger  re- 
venue at  his  disposal  next  year;  but  you 
cannot  go  on  in  times  of  peace — you  can- 
not go  on  after  a  thirty-three  years*  peace 
perpetually  borrowing  without  any  mten- 
tion  of  repaying.  AYell,  then,  but  the  re- 
venue of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  falls 
from  year  to  year — though  it  is  true  that 
in  the  second  year  his  loss  in  the  rerenne 
would  be  less  than  the  loss  of  the  leiTenue 
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under  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee, taking  the  six  years  together,  and 
that  is  a  fair  criterion.  Take  &e  six  years 
together,  the  lOs,  duty  on  colonial  sugar  and 
the  20«.  upon  foreign  sugar,  and  Uien  yon 
will  see  that  the  halance  will  not  be  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  with  the 
plan  of  the  Committee  who  made  their  re- 
commendation to  the  House.  Sir,  I  will 
assume  for  argument's  sake  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  right  in  his  prognostica- 
tions, and  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
20,000  tons  consumption  this  year — ^which 
I  believe  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
will  occur — ^but  I  must  remind  the  House 
that  in  making  that  assumption  I  am  put- 
ting the  case  m  the  worst  shape  I  can  for 
the  Committee  and  myself;  and  I  will  as- 
sume that  there  will  be  no  further  increase 
in  the  consumption  during  the  remainder 
of  the  period  of  six  years,  and  then  I  find 
that  the  revenue  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man wUl  be,  in  1848-9,  4,055,000/.;  in 
1849-50,  when  there  is  no  deduction  in  the 
way  of  an  immigration  loan,  4,202,5002. 
In  1850-1,  it  will  b^^  to  dwindle  to 
3,840,0002. ;  in  1851-2,  it  wiU  be 
3.497,5002.;  in  1852-3,  3,412,5002.;  and 
in  1853-4. 3,355.0002.,  against  3,950,0002. 
in  each  year  under  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee.  Then  what  is  the  result? 
The  result  would  be,  that  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
receipts  in  the  six  years  would  be 
22,361,5002.;  while  with  the  10#.  duty 
on  colonial  sugar,  and  20s.  duty  on  foreign 
sugar,  the  receipts  for  the  same  period 
would  be  23,700,0002. :  showing  that  upon 
the  whole  period  of  six  years,  which  is  the 
only  fair  way  of  trying  the  two  pro- 
positions, there  would  be  a  balance  of 
1,338,5002.  in  favour  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther view  to  be  taken  of  the  subject — ^but 
before  I  proceed  further,  I  must  take  leave 
to  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
already  abandoned  one  of  the  proposals 
made  in  his  original  statement,  which  was 
to  withdraw  from  breweries  the  permission 
to  use  sugar.  The  original  proposition 
was,  that  there  should  no  longer  be  per- 
mission given  to  use  sugar  in  breweries; 
bnt  we  have  heard  from  another  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  but  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  and  whom 
we  all  believe  to  be  the  real  mover  and 
leader  on  this  question,  that  till  the  duty 
on  foreign  sugar  fell  to  12^.,  permission 
would  be  given  to  use  sugar  in  breweries. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 


QUER :  Will  the  noble  Lord  allow  me  to 
state  how  the  matter  stands  ?  The  case  is 
simply  this  :  As  soon  as  the  duty  on  sugar 
is  I2s.  2d.  per  cwt.,  then  one  of  two  things 
must  be  done— either  an  excise  duty  must 
be  put  on  the  sugar  used  in  breweries,  to 
render  it  equal  to  the  duty  on  malt,  or  the 
use  of  sugar  must  be  prohibited  in  brew- 
enes 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK:  WeU,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  explanation  of  the  rignt 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  reduction  is  not 
to  take  place  until  Uie  year  1853-54,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  discuss  the  question  now ; 
but  otherwise,  I  believe,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  still  continuing  the  permission 
to  have  sugar  used  in  breweries.  Now, 
Sir,  I  come  to  the  end  of  the  period;  and 
I  will  take  the  supposition  that  there  would 
be  that  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
sugar  consequent  on  the  reduction  of  duty 
which  has  been  foretold  in  that  paper 
edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
and  may  be  looked  on  as  their  official  Mom- 
teur — namely,  that  400,000  tons  of  sugar 
will  be  consumed  in  the  year  1853-54.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  fallen  duty  of  the 
Government  at  the  end  of  six  years,  when 
the  duties  come  to  be  equalised,  what  will 
be  the  revenue  raised  from  sugai*  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  Why,  the  revenue 
r^ed  at  lOg.  per  cwt.  will  be  4,000,0002. 
sterling  on  sugar;  and  what  will  bo  the 
amount  raised  under  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  Committee?  Why,  unless 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  colonies,  which  is  past  all  hope,  unless 
the  colonies  at  the  end  of  six  years  again 
become  renovated,  and  produce  and  send 
to  this  country,  together  with  the  produce 
of  India,  290,000  tons  and  upwards,  there 
will  be  no  other  resource  but  to  consume 
110,000  tons  of  foreign  sugar;  and  the 
consequence  will  be,  that  whilst  the  foreign 
sugar,  under  the  proposition  of  the  Com- 
mittee, amounts  to  2,200,0002.,  there  will 
be  levied  on  colonial  sugar  2,350,0002. 
There  will  be  levied  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  5,100,000., 
against  4,000,0002.  under  the  proposal  of 
the  Government;  consequently  under  this 
proposal,  which  is  said  to  be  reckless,  at 
the  end  of  six  years  we  shall  have  lost  less 
by  1,328,5002.  than  under  the  proposition 
of  the  Government;  whilst  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing and  every  year  after  there  would  be 
received  1,100,0002.  more  under  the  pro- 
position of  the  Co]pmittee  than  under  that 
which  Her  Majesty's  Minister  has  r^rted 
to  the  House.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  hare 
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disposed  of  the  question  of  rectlesa  recom- 
mendation on  the  part  of  the  Committee, 
as  compared  with  that  proposed  hj  the 
Minister;  but  when  the  Government  pro- 
poses a  diminution  of  Is.  per  cwt.,  it  la 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  an  im- 
perceptible reduction  in  price  will  give  rise 
to  increased  consumption.  The  proposal 
of  the  Committee,  howeyer,  was  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  su^r  one  halfpenny  per  lb. 
That  is  a  large  reduction;  and  though  a 
portion  of  it  was  expected  to  go  to  the  colo- 
nial planter,  a  considerable  part  of  the  re- 
yenue  would  be  raised  out  of  the  dimin- 
ished profits  of  the  slaveholder.  Xo  greater 
proof  of  this  could  be  found  than  in  the 
circumstance  that,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee,  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  would 
be  a  10^.  duty  on  colonial  sugar,  whilst 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  was  maintained 
at  20*.,  the  sugar  of  the  colonies  went  up 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  cwt.,  and  foreign  sugar 
came  down  Is.Gd.  per  cwt.  This  clearly 
shows  that  the  effect  of  the  relief  to  the 
West  Indies  would  be  screwed  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  slaveholder.  And  I  think, 
Sir,  that  there  is  no  man  who  has  a  hatred 
of  slavery  in  his  heart,  or  who  entertains 
a  particle  of  sympathy  for  the  colonies, 
who  would  delight  in  the  idea  that  such  re- 
lief was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
foreign  slaveholder.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who 
has  spoken  this  evening,  says  that  there  is 
one  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  de- 
bate, and  one  remarkable  circumstance 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  that  no 
notice  was  taken,  and  not  one  word  was 
said  about  the  poor  consumer.  \Miy,  Sir, 
our  recommendation  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  cheap  sugar.  We  it  was  who 
wished  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar,  and 
to  ensure  a  continuance  of  it  by  competi- 
tion with  the  foreigner.  Why,  Sir,  in  one 
of  the  resolutions,  which  was  passed  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Committee,  it  was 
admitted  that  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  measure  was  that  the  foreigner  was  to 
partake  in  the  increased  price  of  sugar. 
[Mr.  MoFFATT :  Of  all  sugar  ?]  Yes;  the 
hon  Gentleman  well  remarks  that  the  con- 
sequence of  all  free-trade  measures  is  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  foreign  production, 
nnd  to  enhance  the  profits  of  the  foreigner. 
In  this  case  the  slaveowner  would  receive  a 
large  proportion  of  profit.  Well,  Sir,  I 
bave  already  yentured  to  say  that  no  man  in 
fayonr  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  British  colonies  can  approve  of  any  pro- 


position, the  operation  of  wliich  is  ayowed 
to  be  to  increase  the  profits  of  those  who 
deal  in  that  infernal  traffic.  Seeing  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  in  his  place,  I  cannot  refraia 
from  reverting  very  briefly  to  one  of  bis 
arguments,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Mauritius.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stroye  hard  to  prove  that  the  Aet 
of  1846  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  raia 
of  the  Mauritius,  and  he  read  a  statement 
showing  how  much  distressed  the  colony  was 
in  that  year.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  show 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman's  argument  was 
an  erroneous  one,  and  in  order  to  do  so, 
the  first  witness  I  will  call  against  the 
truth  of  his  statement  is  the  hem.  Gentle- 
man hhnself.  The  hon.  Gentleman  sud  in 
Jnly  last,  when  alloding  to  some  obsenra- 
tions  of  mine,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  turned 
to  the  Mauritius,  he  wonld  find  that  tfasTB 
the  greatest  prosperity  was  manifSest.  What 
will  the  hon.  Gentleman  saj  of  his  own 
truthfulness  when  he  holds  such  language 
in  July,  1S47,  and  in  June,  1848,  be  en- 
deavours to  persnade  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  colony  was  mined  in  1846? 
But  I  will  call  another  witness  against  bim. 
I  will  call  Sir  William  Gomm,  the  Goyemor 
of  the  Mauritius,  and  we  wiD  hear  what  be 
says.     The  passage  is  this  : — 

"  Did  not  Sir  Willuim  Gomm  maka  wam^  oiti- 
mate  of  the  value  of  the  crop  ? — He  did  ;  thst  b 
the  crop  which  I  speak  of  whieh  has  arriTcd  and 
been  sold.  Sir  William  Gomm  writes  from  tht 
Mauritius  on  the  6th  of  March,  1847  : — *  Tht  Va- 
lance of  rerenue  over  expenditure  of  Idiff  was 
10.dI6/.  :  that  of  1846  haa  increaied  to  50.5M.' 
'  The  gross  value  of  colonial  exports  within  tht 
year  exceeds  that  of  its  imports  by  no  less  a  asm 
than  479,415/.,  by  the  oiBcial  retam  ;  the  Ibmer/ 
that  is  colonial  exports,  *  amounted  to  l»tt23,iS52. ; 
the  L-kttcr/  its  imports,  *  to  1,143,080/.,  fiMminf  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  relative  amount  of  these  two 
valuations  in  the  five  years  immediately  preeed- 
ing.'  I  should  wish  to  explain  a  diserepsmey  wUefa, 
unfortunately  for  the  realisation  of  his  ilgarss.  Sir 
William  Gomm  has  fidlen  into  in  the  TT^'mmtt 
He  estimates  the  value  of  the  crop  in  the  Mauri- 
tius at  2C/.  per  ton  upon  65*000  tons  ;  that  erop 
has  realised  here  about  16/.  or  1?/. ;  the  deduetioa, 
therefore,  will  be  someiriiere  about  600,0001.  or 
700,000/.  from  this  beatiful  report  of  his.  He 
concludes  that  because  the  valuation  there  is  8M., 
or  2C/i  or  372.  per  ton,  he  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  colony  must  be  in  a  very  flourishing  posi- 
tion, and  that  its  exports  exoeed  its  imports  hj 
about  500,000/.  sterling;  whereas  the  nsolt  will 
bo  about  500,000/.  the  other  way." 

What  can  now  be  said  ?  Nothing,  but  that 
these  facts  prove  a  vast  miBmanagement  of 
our  colonies.  What  I  say  is,  and  what 
others  must  say  is,  that  the  Act  of  1846 
has  (lone  it  all.     In  the  year  1842,  then 
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was  no  colony  more  prosperous  than  the 
liauritius;  but  with  49,000  tons  of  slave- 
grown  sugar,  yon  oyerstooked  the  market, 
and  eventually  the  Mauritius  broke  down 
under  a  pressure  of  110,000  tons.  With 
these  facts,  used  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  present  debate,  every  one  must  feel 
that  he  gave  the  lie  to  his  own  previous 
statements.  Could  any  thing  be  a  more 
complete  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  than  the  words  that  he  used  on 
the  previous  occasion  when  he  said,  "  Look 
how  prosperous  the  Mauritius  is," — and 
see  how  completely  ruined  that  colony  is 
at  present  ?  1  now  come  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  and  I  will  say  that  if  it 
is  to  be  arraigned  for  any  great  omission, 
it  is  not  for  having  made  no  mention  of 
the  consumer  in  this  country.  It  certainly 
eannot  be  denied  that  they  studied  his 
interests  in  the  main;  if  they  are  to  be 
charged  with  any  omission,  it  is  for  having 
left  out  of  view  that  important  part  of  our 
empire— the  East  Indies.  But  I  want  to 
know  whose  fault  that  is  ?  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Ministers.  Did  the  hon.  Member  for  West- 
bury  make  any  mention  of  the  East  Indies  ? 
From  the  resolutions  which  were  moved  on 
the  subject,  the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  blotted  out. 
With  regard  to  the  remaining  topics  con- 
nected with  this  subject  which  I  feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  notice,  I  may  as  well 
say  at  once  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go 
into  any  details  respecting  the  production  of 
sugar;  it  is  impossible  properly  to  argue  a 
question  of  this  kind  by  a  reference  to 
minute  details;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  I 
shall  much  better  illustrate  or  elucidate 
such  a  question,  by  taking  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  those  broad 
facts  upon  which  alone  we  can  rely  for  any 
safe  assistance.  By  a  return  moved  for  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  we  find  the 
average  price,  up  to  the  year  1845  inclu- 
aive,  was  in  the  Brazils  ISs,  Qd.;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  average  price  of  sugar 
in  bond  from  Cuba  had  advanced  in  value 
61.  a  ton,  and  muscovado  averaged  during 
the  six  years  antecedent  to  lo45  some- 
where about  21$.  But  now,  or  rather 
from  that  time  forward,  the  interest  of  the 
sugar  planter,  which  has  been  represented 
as  so  flourishing,  was  utterly  destroyed 
and  demolished.  From  Cuba  the  exports, 
which  had  been  80,000  tons,  advanced  to 
as  much  as  240,000.  That  was  the 
amount  last  year.  I  repeat  that  there  is 
no  use  in  amall  details.    These  are  broad 


facts  which  no  one  can  resist.  The  price 
of  this  sugar  being  at  2 Is.,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  when  we  see  that  the  quantity 
imported  from  Cuba  has  increased  fourfold, 
and  when  we  see  likewise  that  the  British 
planters  are  ruined,  can  it  be  required  that 
I  should  go  into  minute  details  ?  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  report,  that  East  India 
sugar  cannot  be  grown  under  23«.  or  24«., 
while  that  produced  in  the  Mauritius  is  of 
the  value  of  20«.  Sd.,  and  that  in  the  West 
Indies  at  20«.  lid.  That  would  leave  no 
interest  for  capital  invested  in  the  trade  at 
the  Mauritius.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  that 
colony  cannot  flourish  under  a  price  less 
than  28$.  or  30«.  per  cwt.  This  is  evident 
from  the  statement  of  our  free-trade  Go- 
vernor in  Jamaica.  The  hon.  Member 
who  spoke  last  evening,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Westbury,  endeavoured  to  show  to  the 
House  that  the  West  Indies  were  not  in  a 
distressed  state — ^whereas  it  is  alleged  by 
us,  and  set  forth  in  the  statements  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Committee,  that  those 
colonies  suffer  extreme  distress — and  he 
referred  to  my  report  for  proof  of  the  fact. 
I  beg  the  House  to  attend  to  the  ground 
upon  which  the  hon.  Member  for  West- 
bury  did  me  this  justice;  I  founded  my 
facts  upon  the  best  evidence,  that  of  Mr. 
Greene,  a  gentleman  largely  connected 
with  West  Indian  property.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  went  into  a  long  history  of  the 
many  complaints  which,  he  said,  had  been 
made  at  various  times  by  the  British  colo- 
nists; in  1804,  in  1811,  in  1830,  in  1843, 
and  1844,  he  said  they  had  represented 
themselves  as  in  great  distress,  and  as 
being  ruined;  and  he  asked  whether  we 
were  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  colon- 
ists who  are  so  often  in  the  habit  of  crying 
"  wolf?*'  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  great  interest  in  this  country 
which  has  not  constantly  complained  of 
being  in  a  state  of  ruin.  If  we  were  never 
to  listen  to  the  complaints  or  investigate 
any  allegation-  of  distress  by  a  particular 
class,  because,  at  some  time  or  other,  that 
same  class  has  complained  without  ground, 
there  would  be  many  cases  of  real  griev- 
ance which  would  not  be  attended  to.  There 
are  facts,  not  allegations  which  rest  upon 
the  opinions  of  planters,  but  facts  substan- 
tiated by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Marshall, 
who,  I  believe,  was  the  secretary  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  and  who  re* 
ceived  a  reward  for  his  services  by  a  grant 
of  this  House.  And  what  is  Mr.  Marshall's 
Tiew  of  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies  ? 
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sold  was  unsold  because  your  BlATe-grown 
sugrar,  under  the  Act  of  1846.  drore  it  out 
of  the  market,  and  the  effect  was  thia, 
that  the  absolute  loss,  at  the  imte  which 
the  sugar  in  that  vear  leeliaed,  would 
amount  to  290,569/*.— «  dead  loss.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  Britiah  West  Indiet 
—of  the  capital  there — waa  reekoned  tobe 
130.ChX\IXn:i/.;  and,  exduding  tlie  Mauri- 
tius and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Tafaw 
of  the  slaves  in  1833  waa  reekoned  at 
44:(.«.ii>\CK>3/.  steriing.  Xo  Tahie  waa  al- 
lowed for  houses,  or  plant,  or  atoek;  aad 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretaiy 
for  the  Colonies  comes  down  to  the  Home, 
and  tells  the  House  that  the  West  Indiana 
are  not  in  such  a  diatreiaed  state — diat 
thej  have  l*een  frequentlj  in  an  eqnaHj 
distressed  state  before — and  that  we  need 
onlv  persevere  in  free-trade  prineiplea  in 
•^rvier  to  p?t  them  out  of  their  diffienhies. 
VVhv.  what  oucht  to  be  the  reCom  f    No 


Uc  states  that  in  1S14  we  imported  into 
this  country  from  the  West  Indies,  sugar 
amounting  in  value  to  12,4S4,714/.;  that, 
in  lS:>0/32.lXX>.000/.  of  war  taxes  had 
been  retlueed.  which  pressed  upon  this 
countrv:  but  none  of  the  war  taxes,  amount- 
inir  to  iipwartls  of  7.000.000^  a  vear,  which 
presseii  ujHm  those  colonies,  had  been  re- 
movoil :  that,  from  various  causes,  the 
value  of  colonial  produce  fell:  in  1S27,  the 
amount  of  imponeii  sugar  fell  to  9, 42  S,  209?. 
the  taxation  remainirff  the  same:  in  1S2S, 
it  fell  to  S.lVr.roo/.;  and  in  lS2i\  to 
8.212.J'^^^:>?.:  whilst  the  war  taxes.  ak»ut 
seven  miUions  sterlir^ir.  remamed  the  same, 
the  value  of  the  province  of  sugar  had  fallen 
from  twe!ve  m:llier.s  lo  eight  mi"::ic-ns.  Is 
it  a  r.ia:;er  of  surprise  thai,  under  these 
circi:ms:ances,  there  sh:uld  be  eomplaini* 
of  vl:s:ress  !  In  1>?'.\  the  value  cf  the 
whole  rrvxluoe  in:p.^r:e-.l  from  the  West 
1  r. *:ic*  wii 5  »?r.'  v  « \  7  ? > ,  v  >S  47. .  o f  wh iob  onlv 
4.>: 

i:s  try  ;>e  c/-o*::o 
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interest  is  allowed  upon  the  ea|Htal;  ia- 
st.:^d  of  a  loss  of  29*\(»W-  there  ooght 
to  be  2.'»"'.'"*>?f.  sterling  profit  to  pay  die 
ir. teres:  Tipo::  capital.  Erenr  man,  be  he 
p!a:::er  or  fanner,  or  miUowner,  ia  entitled 
t.^  a  p:v£t  upon  ihe  investment  of  hia  eifi- 
tal:  and  the  colocists  demanded  to  be  pst 
in  a  p:->ii:.'»Ti  lo  enable  them  to  ohtunsodi 
a  pr:  nt.  I  aa  not  ffoing  to  argve  thii 
•  .:^*:::n  t:>>n  free-tiide  or  npon  pralee- 
::  :=>:  gr:-£=is.  It  ia  not  neeeaearr  to  do 
j^:.  r-ei»::se  tb^;^  arv  pecoKar  cimnnitaD- 
.■^^*  :^7:r.g-'r.g  to  this  case.  Bvt  ^s  1 
5»sy .  wlit-r  T  .■'I  t  >:k  frxD,  the  West  IndiaH 
t>^:r  s!-T--:5^  t:.:i  dl-i  »  npon  the  specific 
-r  -.e^yrA-'-^g  iha:  they  were  to  be 
Tv::i^i  igirnsi  sjare^erowa  prodvee. 
::  ira-.l-y — -rilk  ef  wassefulneaa— talk  of 
izTTr:^  S=r-.-:.  cf  wari  ctf  eBtennja  and 
sc  k<cf  aa  the  Weot  la- 
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oame  into  play.  Under  that  protection, 
howeyer,  they  flonrished,  and  grew  more 
sugar  than  you  oould  consume.  Why, 
Cuba  has  been  in  the  possession  of  slaye- 
holders  and  sugar  outtivators  as  long  as 
Jamaica  has  been  a  British  possession; 
and  up  to  1831,  as  1  before  mentioned, 
Cuba  never  produced  more  than  81,000 
tons.  It  was  not  until  you  crushed  the 
West  Indies  in  1834  that  Cuba  was  able 
to  creep  into  the  European  markets,  and 
then  it  was  by  reason  of  the  adyantage  of 
her  slaves,  and  not  by  reason  of  her  supe- 
rior energy  and  enterprise.  Then  I  say 
that  if  you  deprive  the  West  Indies  of  the 
machinery  by  which  they  are  alone  able  to 
make  sugar  as  cheap  as  those  who  possess 
slaves,  you  are  under  a  sacred  obhgation 
to  protect  them  against  wrong.  Your  con- 
duct to  them  is  worse  than  that  of  the 
Egyptian  slave  masters — ^you  set  them  to 
make  bricks  without  straw,  and  when  they 
are  unable  to  complete  the  tesk,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  noble  Lord  in 
the  other  House,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretory  for  the  Colonies,  say 
to  them,  **  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle.**  Why, 
the  British  colonists  had  better  by  half 
have  Pharaoh  for  their  ruler,  and  Egyp- 
tians for  taskmasters,  than  Gentlemen 
sitting  on  the  Treasury  benches.  But  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  discovered  a 
great  boon  to  the  colonists  in  the  half  mil- 
lion of  money  they  are  going  to  grant  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try for  immigration,  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
But  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  from  the  de- 
spatehes  of  Lord  Harris  and  Governor 
Light,  the  sort  of  plight  in  which  these 
liberated  Africans  arrive  at  the  colonies; 
and  I  am  able  to  tell  a  to^e,  too,  by  the  last 
packet  from  Trinidad,  of  the  cost  at  which 
Mer  Majesty's  Government  are  carrying 
on  thb  immigration,  and  then  the  colonists 
win  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves;  and 
this  country  will  be  able  to  judge,  too,  of  the 
real  value  of  this  immigration,  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government.  I 
will  first  read  an  extract  from  a  despatch 
from  Governor  Lord  Harris — one  of  those 
despatehes  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 

fosite  forgot  to  lay  before  the  Committee. 
Cheers,  and  a  Utugh.']  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  not  laugh  when  I  read  it.  The 
despatoh  is  dated  March  8;  and  Lord  Har- 
ris says — 

"  From  all  that  I  have  witnessed,  and  from  the 
statements  which  I  have  received,  my  original 
opinioftt  that  a  strict  Government  smreilUnce 


should  be  kept  up  has  been  strongly  confirmed; 
and  I  have  been  led  also  to  doubt  whether  it  be 
possible  that  immigration  can  be  advantageously 
carried  on  as  a  public  enterprise  at  the  geileral 
expense.  •  •  •  But,  if  priyate  indiyiduals 
are  permitted  to  provide  immigrants  for  them- 
selves at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  there  is 
a  certainty  that  the  attempt  will  be  made  only 
by  men  of  some  capital  who  possess  the  means 
of  supporting  and  paying  them,  whose  interest 
it  will  bo  to  take  the  very  best  care  of  them, 
and  whose  employment  of  a  number  of  labourers 
is  likely  to  prove  of  benefit  to  the  community 
generally." 

So  here  you  have  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Harris,  that  immigration  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful if  carried  on  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, but  can  only  be  resorted  to  with 
advantoge  by  private  enterprise.  I  thought 
I  also  had  at  hand  the  opinion  of  Gover- 
nor Light  on  the  subject,  but  I  find 
1  have  mislaid  it;  but  it  is  to  the  same 
effect  as  that  which  I  have  just  read. 
Lord  Harris  and  Governor  Light  also  re- 
port as  to  the  condition  in  which  these 
African  emigrants  are  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  I  find  it  steted  in  one  of 
these  reports,  the  mortality  amongst  those 
African  emigrants  was  something  like  10 
per  cent;  and  the  remainder  arrived  in  the 
most  emaciated  and  debilitated  and  loath- 
some stote.  I  now  come  to  the  question 
of  expense,  according  to  a  statement  which 
I  have  already  said  had  been  received  by 
the  last  paket  from  Trinidad;  and  I  ac- 
knowledge, when  I  consider  it,  I  am  not 
surprised  that  the  Under  Secretory  for  the 
Colonies  has  not  given  us  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  probable  expense  of  immi- 
gration from  Sierra  Leone  under  the  charge 
of  the  Government.  I  have  an  account 
here  of  the  result  of  the  voyage  of  one  of 
the  ships  which  was  chartered  by  the  Go- 
vernment— I  allude  to  the  Bangalore — 
for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa  to  Trinidad.  The  House 
is  not  perhaps  aware  that  ships  so  em- 

?loyed  are  token  at  the  charge  of,  I  think, 
I,  a  head  for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants 
from  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  if  they  do 
not  take  a  certoin  number  of  emigrants — 
that  is,  a  sufi&cient  number  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses— the  Government  guarantees  the 
payment  of  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  stores  and  other  charges; 
and,  in  addition,  the  Government  has  to 
provide  a  storekeeper  and  surgeon,  on  board 
of  each  ship,  at  the  public  expense.  The 
Bangalore  was  chartered  to  carry  236 
emigrants  or  emancipated  negroes  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  Trinidad.  [**  Oh!  "]  I 
do  not  wish  to  weary  the  House,  but  I  can 
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»»»«:•*  ir.om  ti-.a^  1^  :»  &  rzAZUiT  of  wnswi^T- 
a.ri^-:  ^'■.  :■;:•«:?•;.  Tl'.-e  »L;p  arr.T<i<i  in  ci* 
rj';«ft  ''.r*  •.c.e  rioaat  c:  Africa,  an«i  harinx 
K<cen  cftriir.'i*!  oj  liie  proper  officers  thfir*. 
ihe  wH^^  a  cenain  time  at  Sierra  Leoce 
to  or.i'^i.i  enii^r.-*,  acd  then  she  pr>- 
r.fUzdfA  Vj  rir.^jTii  o^her  places  on  the  coast 
for  tha:  p-3rpo«e;  bat  the  proper  tmehaT- 
iriZ  arrlred,  the  ship,  according  to  her 
charter  arti^ie^,  wa*  hoond  to  •ail  frofin  the 
roa»t  '■.f  Afrca  to  her  deatixuition;  and 
?.-:7e  I  hiTe  a  cop  J  cf  die  certificate  of  the 
a.-riral  of  th*  barque  Bangalore  at  Trini- 
dvi  iri^h  #ir  ^  II?;erated  African  on  board  as 
?.:;  ^HifiTaa:.  yov,  this  i»  one  of  the  ;^eat 
5:ep^  of  the  Colonial  GoTemment  to  confer 
a  zreat  fioon  on  the  colonies,  and  the 
JI''.a«e  z%  now  aa.ked  to  adrance  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling  to  carry  on  this  sjstem  of 
eK;::n^tion.  Thi*  is  one  of  the  first  in- 
^taric^r^  in  which  a  ship  was  enzaged  for 
this  pnrpose  of  African  emizraiion,  and 
t!'.e  owners  of  it  received  7wc.  profit,  and 
tr.e  sarireon  and  storekeeper  were  engaged 
a:  the  expense  of  the  Goremment;  and  all 
the  adTantaffe  that  was  obtained  was  one 
lioerated  nezro,  who  is  to  aid  the  island  of 
Trir-i'iad  bj  his  laliour.  Such  is  the  con- 
diict  of  a  GoTemment  which  complains  of 
th'^:  coiorjiat.*  in  the  Maaritius  and  the  West 
Iri'Ii<;s — wL>h  aavs  that  thej  are  not  able 
to  manaiT':  their  own  affairs,  but  are  in 
want  of  the  stimulai  of  being  urged  on  br 
Karl  Grej  and  Mr.  Hawes  of  the  Colonial 
OfEcc.  Tha»,  then,  onlj  one  African  emi- 
grant wa«s  convoyed  to  the  West  Indies  at 
ti.e  coist  of  700/. — a  charge  which  would 
convey  the  Governor  General  and  all  his . 
suite  to  India.  If  such  is  the  charge  for 
one  single  liberated  negro,  the  emigration 
«.f  wliich  class  is  to  lift  up  your  colonies 
frorii  their  degr<vlation,  I  believe  the  half- 
liiillion  at  tliia  rate  will  give  them  614  of 
those  liberated  negroes.  But,  Sir,  the 
lion.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonics  came  here  and  said  the  peo- 
ple of  England  must  know  the  truth;  and  \ 
I  will  take  care  to  tell  them  the  truth.  , 
What  I  complain  of  in  the  name  of  the 
colonies,  and  which  I  must  tell  the  hon.  I 
Gentleman  this  country  is  indignant  at,  is,  | 
that  the  Colonial  Office  have  not  told  the  j 
truth,  but  the  truth  has  been  held  back; ; 
and  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  in  the , 
history  of  this  country,  that  the  truth  has 
been  so  suppressed  by  those  to  whom  this 
House  has  intrusted  the  whole  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  whom  this  House  has  dele- 
gated powers  which  it  alone  could  give  them. 
I  know  the  hon.  Gentleman  m^de  an  ex- 


planacIoD  the  ether  ni^t  i 
tcnate  accidest  w^iek  ~  _ 
rzp^  the  despateh  of  Govenor  Sir  ClMrla 
Grey  of  Jamaiea.  I  aeknovite^e  I  £d 
not  hear  that  statement.  Vat  I  ba^e  read  a 
d^aeriptzon  of  what  took  place,  and  I  bave 
also  read  the  eride&ee  grvea  \j  the  Imio. 
Member  before  the  Coqwiittee,  and  wUek 
was  corrected  by  the  boo.  Gwidnnaa  kim- 
felf.  The  hon.  Gentknaa  &e  odberai^t 
was  Txnder^tcod  to  hare  stated  Aat  it  was 
the  intention  of  Earl  Grey  aad  knKif  dm 
this  despatch  should  be  immfiiiatfl/  em- 
monicated  to  the  Committee.  The  kia. 
Member  proceeded  to  say^  attoiJiii^  ta  tba 
report  in  my  hand— 

"*  Tbe  de^ateh  arrived  oa  the  Sttt  «f  1 
On  the  27th  of  Mueh,  he  f Ifr.  Havcv)  < 
thas  if  reached  his  haadi  wish  a 
wu  to  the  effect  that  *  this  is  a  eopr  of  tha  ^ 
■patch  for  which  the  C— whtf  ea  Wcafe  bfe 
I>jtresi  have  aikcd.'  We  had  a  copf  «f  tha  d»- 
comens  which  wu  reuuiwd  m  tha  ▼•!•■  of  tti 
Hoose  of  AflsemblT.  It  was  to  ha  anft  ta  tti 
Committee  this  day." 


Xow,  mark  what  foDovrs,  for  it  is  : 
portant.  The  hon.  Member  tken  proceeded 
with  his  statement : — 

"  Would  it  HOC  be  better  to  sei 
of  this  devpacch,  which  is  important, 
port  and  endence,  which  we  hare  got 
ftm  time  *    There  are  two  eopies^ 
deiinble  to  tend  it  to-day." 

[Mr.  Hawes  :  The  two  copies  aHiided  to 
were  of  the  report,  and  not  of  tke  letter.] 
I  understand  it  to  be  the  report.  The 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  then  want 
on  as  follows  : — 


"  That  reached  his  hands  from  the  Scoetaix 
of  State  with  the  word^  *  I  agree  with  yoa  thit 
this  despatch  ought  to  be  giTen  at  the  saiiM  tint 
as  the  report  and  CTidence  to  whidi  it  refsrs.' 
He  (Mr.  Hawes)  added,  •  I  agree:*  and  oa  the 
30th  of  March  his  noble  Friend  made  a  miavto  to 
this  effect—'  This  may  be  laid  belbn  the  Com- 
mittee, as  suggested.'  As  the  nobla  Loid  fSbm 
Member  for  lung's  Lynn  stated  that  the  deopafeeh 
had  not  been  laid  before  the  Conunittee.  he  (Mr. 
Hawes)  had  thought  it  neeessary  to  nmko  in^uiiy 
on  the  subject,  to  show  that  it  was  the  iatentioa 
of  his  noble  Friend  (Eari  Grey) aad  hiniadf  that 
it  should  be  communicated.^ 

tLord  J.  Russell  and  Mr.  HAinn:  Heuri 
ear!  ]  I  wuh  to  know  whether  llie  hon. 
Gentleman  denies  the  correetaess  of  dui 
report  ?  If  the  House  will  fisten,  it  will  see 
whether  I  am  incorrect  in  mj  description 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  notwithstanding  the 
equivocal  cheers  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  noble  Lord.  The  report  in  the  pepsr 
then  proceeds : — 

«  He  (Mr.  Hawes)  was  told  on  the  Sfth  of 
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Marehi  that  the  enclosure  of  the  despatch,  con- 
taining the  report  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Legislature  of  Jamaica  had  been  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee." 

The  communication  enclosed  consisted  of 
eighty-two  pages,  and  was  signed  "  B. 
Hawes;"  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  the 
conclusion  of  the  despatch  hefore  him. 
The  report  then  went  on  to  say — 

"  The  despatch  required  some  attention  to  haye 
his  noble  Friend's  intention  carried  into  effect. 
When  it  was  returned  to  the  department,  they 
omitted  to  act  upon  his  instructions.  It  must  be 
said  in  their  defence  that  the  mass  of  papers  and 
pressure  of  business  offered  some  apology  for  the 
omission ;  but  what  he  was  most  anxious  to  state 
was,  that  here  was  a  most  decided  intention  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey) 
and  himself,  to  have  that  despatch  communicated 
to  the  Committee.  He  thought  that  the  House 
would  be  satisfied  that  he  had  set  that  point  at 
wst." 

I  now  proceed  to  refer  to  the  eyidence.  I  do 
not  see  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Goulbum)  in  his  place;  but  1  see  other 
Members  present  who  will  haye  a  perfect 
recollection  of  the  examination  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hawes)  on  this  subject.  1 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  read  again  the 
questions  asked  and  the  answers  giyen 
with  respect  to  a  despatch  respecting  which 
it  appeared  in  the  minute  that  it  was  re- 
garded as  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Goul- 
bum put  the  following  question  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman : — 

"  Can  you  explain  the  reason  why  we  haye  no 
accounts  in  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament, 
for  Jamaica,  of  the  character  of  those  from  other 
colonies  ?  *' 

[  Cries  of  "  Oh ! "]  I  really  do  not  think 
that  this  is  a  light  and  trivial  matter.  I 
shall,  therefore,  proceed.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman replied — 

"  I  inuigine  you  allude  to  the  blue  book,  to  the 
annual  account  from  Jamaica." 

Neither  Mr.  Goulbum  nor  any  one  else  had 
preyiously  uttered  one  word  about  the  blue 
book;  but  Mr.  Goulburn  proceeded — 

*'  There  is  no  account  of  the  state  of  the  island, 
as  in  the  other  cases  ?  " 

The  hon.  Gentleman  endeayoured  to  slip 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  saying — 

"  That  is  generally  comprised  in  the  annual 
report  called  the  blue  book.  The  fiust  is  that  we 
haye  not  received  it." 

But  Mr.  Goulbum  has  too  deep  an  interest 
in  Jamaica  to  be  satisfied  with  such  an 
answer;  and  he  proceeded  to  ask — 

"  Does  not  the  Governor  write  despatches  to 
the  Colonial  Office  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of 


the  island,  besides  that  one  particular  paper  in 
the  course  of  the  year  ?  " 

The  hon.  Gentleman  answered — 

"  Tes,  certainly;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  de- 
spatches from  him  of  any  importance,  which  have 
been  withheld  from  this  Committee." 

If  the  minute  has  not  been  written  since 
the  time  the  hon.  Gentleman  gave  his  evi- 
dence, what  is  the  state  of  the  memory  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman?  On  the  27th  of 
March,  this  was  described  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  as  a  very  important  despatch, 
and  was  regarded  as  being  more  important 
than  the  report  and  evidence;  but  on  the 
5th  of  April,  within  nine  .days  of  writing 
this,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  knew  of 
no  despatch  of  importance  which  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  Committee.  [Mr. 
Labouchere  :  Read  on.]  I  will  read  on 
presently,  and  I  will  show,  by  reading  on, 
that  he  has  held  up  the  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica to  the  indignation  of  the  people  of 
Jamaica  for  keeping  back  from  Parliament 
and  from  the  Committee  the  real  state  of 
the  colony.  I  will  read  on,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  won't  have  much  cause  to  plume 
himself  on  the  result.    Mr.  Goulbum  said — 

"  We  have  received  very  considerable  details  as 
to  the  state  of  these  colonies,  and  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  agriculture  ;  but  from  Jamaica  I  can  find 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

The  hon.  Gentleman's  answer  was — 

"  Until  very  recently  I  think  there  has  been  no 
such  general  despatch  received — that  despatch  is 
now  printing  for  this  Committee  ;  I  ought  to  add 
that  the  Governor  has  been  in  the  island  a  very 
short  time." 

So  that  the  reason  for  the  Govemment 
having  received  no  despatches  of  any  im- 
portance with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  island  and  the  prospects  of  agriculture, 
is  laid  upon  the  Governor;  and  the  excuse 
made  for  him  is,  that  he  has  been  in  the 
colony  only  for  a  short  time.  But,  Sir, 
there  was  no  doubt  left  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  for  the  Chairman 
says,  "  That  is  preparing,  is  it?"  To 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  replies — 

"  There  is  a  despatch,  but  still  not  of  the  nature 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  alludes;  how- 
ever, whatever  we  have  will  be  furnished." 

Now,  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  all  that 
important  despatch,  except  what  related 
to  agriculture.  The  despatch  itself  was 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and  it  is 
not  in  itself  a  long  one,  although  there  was 
a  delay  about  getting  it  printed.  Now,  the 
report  was  readily  printed.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  I  believe,  had  a 
copy  of  the  report.  The  enclosure,  too, 
was  printed;  I  beHeve  I  myself  received 
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Tbe  mftttor  Iks  between  the  two  official  gentle- 
men. Either  one  hM  grieYously  misstated,  or  the 
other  has  withheld  the  only  service  that  could  bo 
hoped  for  from  him,  namely,  a  true  detail  of  &cts. 
We  hare  reason  to  know  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  know  where  the  &ult  lies ;  and  we  hare 
already  expressed  our  belief  that  important  des- 
patches  were  purposely  kept  by  GoTemmont. 
What  those  despatches  may  be  the  future  alone 
eaa  disclose." 

After  some  further  remarks  the  article 
eonelades  in  the  following  manner : — 

**  We  hare  but  one  word  to  add  to  these  most 
imweloome  truths.  The  worst  enemy  the  country 
can  have  is  the  man  who  attempts  at  the  present 
moment  to  misrepresent  the  condition  of  the  co- 
lony, or  to  conceal  the  alarming  state  of  depres- 
sion to  which  the  unfeeling  policy  of  the  British 
QoTemment  has  reduced  it.  j 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  this  is  no  longer  a 
question  between  the  Under  Secretary  for 
tne  Colonies  and  the  Committee,  or  eyen 
between  the  hon.  Member  and  the  House; 
but  it  had  become  a  question  affecting  the 
character  of  the  Governor  of  one  of  our 
colonies.  Imputations  are  cast  upon  Go- 
Temor  Grey,  in  consequence  of  the  Kcepiug 
back  of  this  important  document,  by  acci- 
dent, as  we  are  told.  The  evidence  given 
by  the  hon.  Member  before  the  Committee 
is,  certainly,  of  a  most  extraordinary  na- 
ture. Since  the  days  of  green  bags  and 
of  Theodore  Majocchi,  of  non  mi  ricardo 
notoriety,  there  has  never  been  such  an 
example  of  fprgctfulness  as  that  exhibited 
by  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
We  examined,  cross-examined,  and  re-ex- 
amined him  on  the  subject  of  these  de- 
spatches, hut  all  in  vain :  he  was  totally 
unable  to  recollect  that  he  had  received 
any  despatch  at  all  relating  to  agricultural 
matters  in  Jamaica,  or  that  was  at  all  im- 
portant, although  it  now  appears  that  there 
was  a  correspondence  going  on  between 
him  helow  stairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  first  floor  in  the  same  build- 
ing, respecting  Sir  C.  Grey's  despatch, 
and  that  two  or  three  different  minutes  of 
its  importance  were  made.  I  could  be  re- 
conciled to  the  belief  that  this  omission 
was  accidental  if  there  had  not  been  other 
important  despatches  held  back  at  the 
same  time:  while  the  enclosure  of  the 
despatch,  which  answered  the  purpose,  and 
conformed  to  the  policy  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was  brought  for- 
ward to  the  Committee,  the  despatch  it- 
self was  not  presented  to  them.  The 
document  to  which  I  allude  is  a  paper  from 
Stipendiary  Strutt.  The  Committee  met 
on  the  4th  of  May,  and  on  that  day  we 
Win  graeted  with  the  presentation  of  m 


report  from  Mr.  Stipendiary  Strutt,  which 
came  enclosed  in  a  despatch  from  Governor 
Light.  The  Committee  never  saw  that 
despatch.  They  got  what  the  Colonial 
Office  held  to  he  the  kernel  of  the  matter, 
but  the  husk  was  cast  aside.  The  de- 
spatch which  covered  it  contained  informa- 
tion which  those  who  take  the  part  of  the 
West  Indians  would  have  thought  of  con- 
siderable value.  But  Mr.  Stipendiary 
Strutt  holds  the  character  of  the  planters 
very  cheap;  he  sees  nothing  but  apathy  in 
them,  and  thinks  they  have  no  need  of  re- 
lief. The  despatch  only  arrived  on  April 
24;  but  the  enclosure  was  placed  before 
the  Conmiittee  in  haste  before  they  came 
to  any  decision.  The  report  stated  as  foU 
lows : — 

"  At  plantation  '  Friends '  the  method  of  manu- 
facturing sugar,  by  what  is  called  Bradbury  and 
Evans's  patent,  continues  in  operation  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  The  produce  of  this 
estate  realised  in  England,  so  lately  as  October 
last,  over  201.  per  hogshead,  when  sugar  of  the 
neighbouring  plantations,  of  the  same  weight, 
brought  only  102.  per  hogshead  ;  thus  the  crop  of 
500  hogsheads,  made  by  the  '  Friends '  equals  in 
value  1,000  hogsheads  made  by  other  planta- 
tions." 

Now,  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  we  had 
before  the  Committee,  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Dunifett,  a  planter  in  Barbadoes,  who  was 
also  so  taken  with  this  patent,  that  though 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  he  put  on  a  work- 
man's jacket,  and  studied  the  method  of 
working  it  in  London,  and  thinking  great 
things  were  to  be  done  by  it,  he  went  out 
to  Barbadoes  to  try  the  experiment  there; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  entirely  failed.  Mr. 
Strutt  goes  on  to  say — 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  machinery  of  this 
kind,  or,  what  is  stated  to  be  as  good,  the  vacuum 
I  pan  process,  is  not  adopted  generally.  It  may  be 
said  that  some  proprietors  are  too  poor  to  make 
the  outlay  of  money  which  the  machinery  eoets 
(from  1,0002.  to  2,000Z.).  Admitted  ;  butaU  pro- 
prietors are  not  so  circumstanced  ;  many  proprie- 
tors have  the  means,  and  I  could  name  Uicm ;  but 
they  have,  what  they  should  have,  especially  in 
times  like  the  present,  apathy  !  If  this  country 
is  to  be  continued  as  a  sugar-producing  country, 
the  quality  of  the  produce  must  be  improved ;  there 
must  bo  less  inertness  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
tors, and  more  activity  ;  and  instead  of  such  fre- 
quent appeals  to  the  Government  for  relief,  there 
should  bo  more  frequent  consultations  with  agri- 
cultural chemists,  and  with  practical  engineers. 
It  is  a  melancholy  and  a  disgraceful  fiict,  that 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  plantation  *  Friends,* 
and  in  the  fiice  of  all  the  scientific  improvements 
of  the  present  century,  the  metliod  of  manufiu>tur- 
ing  sugar  now  in  Berbioe  is  the  same  precisely  as 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  agricultural  part  of 
the  business  is  understood  by  parties  in  charge  of 
estates  ;  fine  canes  are  grown,  and  abundance  of 
them ;  but  when  they  are  brought  to  the  bvlld- 
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was  calculated  to  create  a  favourable  opin* 
ion  in  the  minds  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Committee,  is  withheld  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  while  the  despatch  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  injure  the  colonists  is  placed  before 
the  Committee.  I  have  shown  you  that 
when  a  despatch  that  served  their  purpose 
arriyed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  laying  it 
before  the  Committee  within  nine  days 
after  its  receipt;  but  here  is  another  des- 
patch from  Governor  Lord  Harris,  received 
on  the  5th  of  May :  that,  I  think,  was  eight 
days  before  I  moved  for  the  despatches  in 
this  House;  it  was  sixteen*days  before  any 
resolutions  were  taken  or  rejected  by  the 
Committee  upstairs;  and  it  was  eleven 
days  before  the  Government  came  down 
with  their  own  resolutions — so  that  there 
was  ample  time  for  us  to  have  it,  and  yet 
this  despatch  was  also  withheld.  Lord 
Harris,  writing  on  the  5th  of  April,  says — 

"  In  reflecting  on  the  depressed  state  of  affairs 
in  this  colony,  and  on  its  prospects,  which  become 
daily  more  gloomy,  I  have  endeayoored  to  dis- 
cover whether  some  relief  might  not  he  aflbrded, 
some  alleviation  found,  whereby  the  burden  which 
now  weighs  down  the  planter  might  be  lightened. 
It  is  sad  and  painftil  to  behold  men  expecting  ruin 
quickly  to  OTcrtake  them ;  it  is  perhaps  sadder 
and  more  painful  to  see  them  struggling  and  toil- 
ing against  adversity,  but  with  their  energies 
dulled,  and  their  arms  palsied,  from  the  know, 
ledee  that  their  labours  must  be  unremunerative, 
and  that  fiiilure  can  be  the  sole  result ;  it  is  most 
distressing  to  witness  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  aware  that  much  of  the  misery  from  which 
they  are  suffering,  and  that  which  awaits  them,  is 
of  a  nature  which  they  are  unable  to  avert  by  any 
acts  of  their  own.  It  is  pitiable  to  witness  a  fine 
eolony  daily  deteriorating ;  a  land  enjoying  almost 
every  blessing  under  heaven,  suffering  from  a 
shook  from  which  it  does  not  rally ;  but  the  deepest 
pang  of  all,  to  an  Englishman,  is  to  see  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  a  whole  population  becoming 
gradually  alienated  from  the  country  which  he 
foves.  Suflbring  from  such  feelings,  I  have  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  suggest  a  plan  which  might  afford 
some  temporary  relief :  which,  having  been  adopted 
for  the  benefit  of  other  portions  of  the  empire, 
might  fiiirly  be  applied  to  this  ;  and  which,  having 
bera  proposed  for  them  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  having  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  all  the  weight  of  their  authority  to 
rapport  it.  Did  I  not  see  a  prospect,  I  think  a 
better  one  than  in  any  other  in  the  West  Indies, 
of  getting  this  colony  through  the  present  crisis,  I 
■h^d  not  venture  to  propose  that  advances  should 
be  made ;  but  looking  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
tiie  almost  certainty  of  &vourable  seasons,  I  be- 
lieve that  with  assistance,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  ultimate  success.  But  to  be  enabled  to 
earry  on  the  cultivation  there  is  an  absolute  want 
of  money,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  any  being 
advanced  by  capitalists.  The  question,  therefore, 
isy  shall  the  cultivation  be  allowed  to  cease,  and 
the  estates  to  go  to  ruin  ?  for  neglect  for  a  very 
sborl  time  in  this  elimato  ensures  ruin ;  or  shall 


such  assistance  be  offered  as  would  enable  the 
cultivation  to  continue  ?" 

It  then  goes  on  to  say — 

"  I  could  quote  to  your  Lordship  estates,  as  for 
as  their  soil  is  concerned,  of  great  value,  and  giv- 
ing, previously  to  emancipation,  a  large  income, 
on  which  the  whole  of  the  redemption  money  was 
expended  in  improvements — ^which  were  entirely 
free  from  debt  at  that  time— and  which  are  now 
mortgaged  almost  to  their  full  value,  and  their 
proprietors — resident  Creoles  too — ^from  being  in 
good  circumstances,  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties. In  these  cases,  the  want  of  labour  at  a  foir 
rate  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  their  embarrass- 
ments; they  surely  have  some  cUim  for  assist- 
ance f^om  the  mother  country.  I  am  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  it  is 
furthest  from  my  wish  to  add  to  them;  and  I 
only  offer  the  subject  of  a  loan  for  the  purposes 
stated  above,  as  a  suggestion  which  may  be  feasi- 
ble, and  which  would  be  most  acceptable." 

But  mark  this — this  is  the  language  that 
your  own  Governor  holds^— this  is  &e  lan- 
guage which  has  been  kept  back  from  the 
Committee : — 

"  Moreover,  under  the  present  grave  circum- 
stances of  Europe  and  the  world  in  general,  I 
would  add,  that,  if  the  power  of  England  and  her 
interests  are  to  be  maintained  in  this  portion  of 
it — and  I  think  they  are  worth  maintaining — ^it 
would  not  be  impolitic  that  some  sympathy  of  a 
practical  nature  should  be  shown,  and  as  early  as 
practicable,  by  the  mother  country." 

The  Governor  who  has  obtained  so  much 
of  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  who 
so  much  deserves  the  admiration  of  this 
House,  writes  a  despatch  of  that  charac- 
ter; and  I  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  is 
here  on  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  an- 
swer me  why  it  was  that  that  despatch 
had  been  kept  back  from  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  whether  any  mea- 
sures of  relief  should  be  adopted  by  Par- 
liament for  our  West  India  colonies  ?  I 
shall  wait  for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that 
question  from  him  or  from  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  I  answer 
for  it  that  the  noble  Lord — I  answer  for  it 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  sat  on 
that  Committee  as  the  representative  of 
the  Government — knew  as  little  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  despatch  as  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  1  answer  for  it 
that  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  as 
little  aware  of  these  authorities  when  he 
supported  Mr.  Wilson's  resolutions  and  re- 
pudiated those  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Droitwich,  as  the  other  Members  of  the 
Committee.  But  let  me  tell  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  this  is  not  the  way  to  govern  the 
colomes  of  this  country — ^ihis  is  not  the 
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^Laa  w2«r!L  ihej  ^ck  tii-rj  *ce  a  ra^'kai 

ci-:c*.  I  tf^itn^lil:!  ::-jC  -I  a  pocked  j^rr 
ipisSik.'rg.  Mcc  =i-.re  h«:ii<:'«irALu;  imd  zi^ire 
drt-ffminwi  !■:■  z^e  &:  :h^  mtb.  n^vrr  15- 
wmbi'i'i  tO'Ztc'i'Er.      E-i":  I  cisipiai.i  rha: 

eTui■r:I^^e  wx^  k-rpc  ba«:k — jji>i  lo^:  ih-isc 
wiQl£:<M:»  who  Uui  WsL  i.T  tlie  c-ikciji* 
were  jpiritai  awij,  w"aiie  iLe  wici«a*:s 
who  0'3'il«i  *p»:ak  ariH*'  ^-J  c^jicclsti  and 

wipi.  I  njconmecd  :o  %iie  ii<jL  Le  £arl  at 
die  Iiead  or  the  (.  oiooiol  « jnictr  to  paj  ac- 
ten^ioa  a.id  *oE:ie  ^'Z^ri  :  >  the  ad7i<:e  ot  a 
zr«»a:  '•^'hLr  5:j.:-'?:i:az  >.:  .M.  wii-^  hji  «ald 
Tim  x^^«  triiiJi,  "  A  rv-iiL-'i  j;-i,,jl't  CTcr 
has  btitfa  :h*?  pan* a:  of  cvci^isLii-q.  and  ever 
will  b«  **)  locj  a*  the  world  endirea.  Piaia 
■"Hich  z;a.T  a^  casilr  be 
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3.eii^  -jf  mj.ai:nd.  " 
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w'^  e*rrtalnly  ppjcted  i-.-  iiidrti* 
::;  uac  if  :ho  H-.^ose  inieniia  :o  adj-j-arn  the 
•ii:uacc.  seeing  :I:a:  io  many  Memliers  are 
•inavari  *ii  an  iatcndoa  to  divide.  I  shiii 
not  addr»jsi  i:.  I  T';uld  rather  wish  a: 
:iiL»  liiLc  hc'Ur  n^.c  t..*  address  the  Houso; 
■/ut  I  -ripoi.-ccd  T«3n:e  ono  wi.^ild  move  tli-e 
adjtjri:-!ii-u»ic:  -jf  ihm  debate  wh»rQ  the  coble 
Li.-ni  Luni  G.  Be  a  tine  k-  sa:  d-;wn.  I  had 
1.1  c!:a:  '-'aatr  r'.-s,lv..d  to  take  the  opportu- 
r.lzT  'jf  *av:::^  a  fj^v  wonis  on  the  attack 
which  :hi-'  noL^e  Lord  has  made  on  my 
nouie  friend  the  .Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
ni»:?f.  Perhaps  siiuiiar  attack*  will  be  made 
on  Monday  ovcninj:.  *h».'aid  the  adjourn- 
ment now  be  m-jved;  aa«l  I  shall  then  take 
the  opportunity  mi  replying  to  sueh.  should 
tJiey  be  bnju^hc  fi.Tward. 

ila.  G.  tLlO.\ir:?».^y  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  and 

Loiu)  J.  KUS5>ELL  agahi  rose.  In 
replying.  Sir,  a^  :'ar  as  I  can,  to  the 
charges  which  the  noble  Lord  has  brou^j^ht 
against  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretory  mi 
the  Colonies,  you  will  tirst  permit  me  to 
saj  cliac  there  is  nothiuj:  in  the  character 
my    noble    Friend  —  there    is    nothing 
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Lcri  in  bcixgin^  forvwd 

csATze  viiidL  he  kaa  tlui 

I  Cictj  dte  Boole  Lord  to 

:^T  uLi:  \L-^r^  is  aayi&iag  in  the  cfaaneter 
:  =:y  n:  :le  Friend — anyrhTng  he  hAO  erer 
..zie  in  Lis  pwb^e  life — «bu  vobU  jvsdfy 
c^y  in  cacdn^  ilie  sligkBBtt  ssam  on 
his  i:::c^l:T.  wLIJl  is  u  pore  and  rnqoM- 
ti-.n^  as  that  cf  any  oua  who  baa  ew 
leen  en^azed  izi  liks  eoneens  of  poUie 
life.  A£d  upon  wbas  is  is  thas  die  nohlo 
Lf.ni  i:zi.c^  this  impacaooD  ?  It  is  on  a 
ir.eetidi::^  dios  :*X'k  plaee  in  the  Cokud 
ij:Hee  wi±  regard  xo  a  despescfa.  that  ar- 
rived on  iLe  1:7:11  of  March.  I  mean  to 
-peak  as  lo  chac  despasdi,  beesme  then 
has  It^n  dme  :o  examine  into  the  drnm- 
stonces  connected  wish  it.  and  therrfute  I 
am  in  =«jme  degree  aware  of  theiB.  I  aa 
not  aware  o£  every  pardcnlar  liii  iiimlaTirr 
tha:  may  'i-ecnr  as  to  she  tZBBaaction  of 
Vi-ihiess  a:  the  L-;  Ion  Lai  Ofice;  bat  this  I 
kz  ;w.  :ha: ::  has  been  for  manj  jean  the 
estaLLished  pracciee  of  that  offiee,  dial 
when  despatches  are  leceived,  thej  fint 
go  to  she  partieizlar  departmmt  to  whidi 
they  belen^ — co  the  West  ln£n  depart- 
ment if  they  are  West  India  de^atches; 
thas  there  a  minnse  is  made  npon  them; 
that  shey  then  tpy  to  she  Under  Seoetaij 
>:f  State,  and  afterwards  to  the  SeentHj 
<:f  S:ate.  As  there  anire  great  nnmhen 
•.f  despatches  by  every  mail,  increasing  as 
they  ore  every  year,  shere  an  rerj  oAei 
lar;£e  boxes  and  eases  of  papen  wfaidi  the 
pepaocs  in  the  dtlferent  departmenta  of  the 
ot!ice  have  to  examine;  bat  that  is  the 
usual  practice  and  coadnct  of  the  office. 
It  appears  that  this  despatdi.  eeeording  Is 
that  practice,  was.  on  the  27th  6t  Ms^di, 
in  the  hands  ^^i  one  of  the  clerb  of  the 
oiHce,  to  whom  the  coadnct  <tf  the  West 
India  business  is  intrusted;  he  wrote  wm 
it  a  minute,  that  it  appeared  to  him  taal 
it  was  a  d<.*spatch  of  importance,  and  diat, 
in  his  opinion,  is  ought  to  be  laid  bdwe 
the  Committee.  On  the  same  day  myhon. 
Friend  assented  to  that  proposal;  and  on 
the  oOth  of  March.  Earl  Gnj  made  a 
minute  that  the  despatch  waa  to  he  laid 
before  the  Committee.  Now  that,  I  can 
venture  to  say,  from  some  practice  in  the 
Colonial  OtKce,  is  according  to  the  naul 
c«>urse  \}i  the  office.  There  was  no  diacus- 
<ion — it  does  not  follow  in  the  least  that 
there  was  any  discussion;  unleaa  then  il 
any  .|uestioa  upon  which  the  Under  Secre- 
tary wishes  to  consult  the  Chief  Seeretaiy* 
that  minute  is  made,  and  the  C 
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giyen.  If  there  is  an  answer  to  that  de- 
spatch, a  minute  is  made,  in  the  same 
way,  upon  the  despatch.  The  Secretary 
of  State  naturally  supposed,  having  given 
that  direction,  &at  the  despatch  would 
proceed  in  the  regular  manner,  he  laid  he- 
fore  the  Committee,  and  he  printed.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  Earl  Grey  would  inquire 
each  day  as  to  the  printing  of  the  despatch, 
or  in  what  state  it  was  on  a  particular 
day,  Oa  the  5th  of  April,  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Hawes)  was  examined  hefore  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  certain  de- 
spatches. Mr.  Goulbum  asked  him  the 
question  which  the  nohle  Lord  has  read, 
and  my  hon.  Friend  answered — 

••  I  imagine  you  allude  to  the  blue  book — ^to  the 
aanual  aocount  from  Jamaica." 

Mr.  Goulbum  goes  on — 

*'  There  is  no  aocount  of  the  state  of  the  island, 
and  in  the  other  cases  ?" 

The  answer  is — 

<*  That  is  generally  comprised  in  the  annua^ 
report  called  the  Uue  book.  The  fact  is,  that  we 
have  not  received  it. 

*'  Does  not  the  Governor  write  despatches  to 
the  Colonial  Office  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of 
the  island,  besides  that  one  particular  paper,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  ? — ^Tes,  certainly ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  despatches  from  him  of  any 
importance  wbkk  have  been  withheld  from  the 
Committee  ?  " 

My  hon.  Friend  had  had  the  despatch  be- 
fore him  a  few  days  previously;  he  had 
given  his  opinion  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
the  Committee.  Lord  Grey  had  confirmed 
thftt  decision,  and  my  hon.  Friend  natu- 
rally supposed  that  that  despatch  was  then 
either  laid  before  the  Committee,  or  was  in 
the  course  of  printing,  and  would  be  laid 
before  it.     Another  question  is  asked — 

*'  We  have  received  from  other  colonies  very 
considerable  details  as  to  the  state  of  those  colo- 
i^es,  and  as  to  the  prospects  of  agriculture  ;  but 
from  Jamaica  I  can  find  notliin^  of  the  kind." 

The  answer 


"  Until  very  recently  I  think  there  has  been  no 
such  general  despatch  received." 

Implying  very  clearly  that  very  recently 
there  had  been  such  a  despatch  received — 
**  That  despatch  is  now  printing  for  this  Com- 
mittee ;  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  Governor  has 
been  in  the  ishind  a  very  short  time." 

That  last  remark  does  not  apply  particu- 
larly to  the  despatch;  but  my  hon.  Friend 
stated  in  his  answer  that  there  was  a  de- 
spatch received,  and  that  it  was  printing 
for  the  Committee.  I  think,  after  he  had 
given  that  information,  that  there  had  been 
a  despatch  received,  which  despatch  was 
reeeived  on  the  27th  of  March,  it  was 


rather  for  the  Committee,  and  rather  for 
the  noble  Lord,  to  ask  for  that  despatch, 
and  ask  where  it  was,  than  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
his  order  had  been  obeyed.  The  noble 
Lord  has  gone  on  to  another  case,  with 
respect  to  which  I  am  not  informed,  but 
-witii  respect  to  which  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  my  hon.  Friend  shall  make  the  same 
inquiries  he  will  give  an  answer  which 
shall  be  as  direct  to  the  imputations  the 
noble  Lord  has  thus  made,  as  the  answer 
which  is  now  given  to  this  imputation.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  noble  Lord  is  not 
in  any  way  justified  from  the  facts  that 
have  just  been  stated,  in  supposing  tiiat 
my  noble  Friend  wished  to  conceal  or  to 
suppress  any  despatch,  or  to  withhold  it 
from  the  Committee.  Had  it  been  his 
wish  to  withhold  or  suppress  despatches, 
his  object  would  have  been  much  rather  to 
withhold  them  from  the  knowledge  of  this 
House,  in  which  the  debate  was  to  take 
place,  than  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Committee;  but  it  appears  that  no  sooner 
had  the  despatch  come  to  his  hands,  than 
he  desired  that  it  should  be  given  to  the 
Committee.  Now,  I  must  say,  generally, 
with  regard  to  these  matters,  quite  apart 
from  the  conduct  of  my  noble  Friend,  and 
generally  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
men  high  in  public  office,  that  these  mean 
frauds  —  these  extremely  dishonourable 
tricks — ^which  the  noble  Lord  imputes  to 
them,  are  not  the  faults  and  characteristics 
of  men  who  are  high  in  public  office  in 
this  country.  They  are  characteristics  of 
men  who  are  engaged  in  pursuits  which 
the  noble  Lord  long  followed.  The  noble 
Lord  very  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
detecting  a  fraud  of  that  nature  with  re- 
spect to  the  name  or  the  age  of  a  horse, 
in  which  he  showed  very  great  quickness 
of  apprehension.  But  when  the  noble  Lord 
comes  forward  and  imputes  to  a  man  of 
the  character  of  my  noble  Friend — ^when 
he  imputes  to  a  man  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Grey  fraudulent  conduct,  with  a  view 
of  suppressing  the  truth,  with  a  view  of 
evading  the  disclosiu'e  of  the  truth — I  say 
he  totally  misconceives  the  character  of 
Lord  Grey.  He  totally  misconceives  the 
character  of  any  man  with  whom  I  have 
been  acquainted— of  any  party  who  has 
been  high  in  office  in  this  country  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  in  throwing  out  those 
imputations,  utterly  unfounded  as  they  are 
— utterly  unfounded  as  they  are,  I  repeat 
again,  because  to  charge  Lord  Grey  with 
anything  like  fraud — ^with  anything  like 
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meanness — is  an  imputation  to  which  he, ' 
of  ahnost  all  men,  is  the  least  liable.  I 
say  it  is  tme,  generallT,  that  no  such 
charges  can  safely  be  preferred.  They 
belong  rather  to  those  pursuits  in  which 
the  noble  Lord —  And  1  am  satisfied  that ' 
when  the  whole  of  these  matters  come  to 
be  discussed,  it  will  be  the  general  convic- 
tion of  the  world  that  the  noble  Lord  has 
done  in  this  instance  as  he  has  done  in  some 
other  instances— one  I  remember,  of  a 
right  hon.  Gentleman  lately  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country — another  occurred 
within  these  few  days,  with  respect  to  a 
gentleman  who  holds  a  subordinate  situa- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade — 
1  say,  that  when  the  noble  Lord  makes 
these  reckless  and  unfounded  imputations,  > 
it  will  be  found  that  he  will  not  injure  the 
character  of  those  whom  he  attacks,  but 
he  will  injure  his  own  character  for  com- 
mon justice  and  honour. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  had  the  noble  Lord  who  has 
just  addressed  the  House  been  silent — ^had 
lie  left  the  debate  to  terminate  as  it  seemed 
about  to  terminate;  or,  if  he  had  intrusted 
its  future  destinies  to  the  volunteer  who 
suddenly  rose  up  to  more  the  adjournment, 
both  the  reputation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  reputation 
of  the  noble  Lord  would  hare  suffered 
less.  The  House  can  judge  whether 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secreuiy  of  State 
has  been  rindic^ted  with  much  success. 
The  noble  Lord  has  chosen  his  own 
battle-field.  The  debate  might  hare  been 
adjourned;  he  might  hare  met  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Kiug*s  Lynn — ^he  might  hare  met  any 
statement  which  had  been  brought  forwaid 
evidently  with  so  much  consideration,  and 
which  was  supported,  let  mc  remind  the 
House^  right  or  wrong,  with  so  much 
detail,  and  with  so  much  testimony — 
the  noble  Lord,  in  the  legitimate  method, 
might  hare  taken  the  opportunity  which 
was  offered  to  him  to  meet  it  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  debate,  and  he  might 
hare  made  an  answer  to  the  statement  of 
my  noble  Friend,  and  he  might  hare  con- 
fated  him,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  con- 
fute him.  I  admire  the  ardour  of  a  man 
who  cannot  be  restrained  when  he  feels  it 
is  in  his  power  to  fulfil  a  great  duty.  But 
then  let  me  remind  the  House  that  the 
eondition  of  such  conduct  is  that  the  duty 
ihall  be  fulfilled.  Has  the  noble  Lord  said 
asrihing  which  ought  to  influence  the  opi- 
xun  of  the  House  upon  this  subject  i   The 


noble  Lord 

miserable  critidm,  and 
tine  of  office — namrij,  thai  m  miante  vu 
made  uponadespatd^aiidtfaattliai  fidiok 
imply,  as  mj  DoUe  Friend  emnamBjmemd 
to  infer,  that  a  diaeiuami  had  takoi  pkae. 
But  what  baa  this  to  do  with  tbe  gnat  as- 
riuofthecase?  My  -  --  -  - 
a  statement  that  tfaen  had  hea 
sio  vm  on  the  part  of  a  Ugh 
of  the  country.  He  ptodaccd  the 
of  the  despatchei  of  three  Goveiaam 
lonies  that  had  beea  iiiiiieiaBid,  Aoae  de- 
spatches containing  ] 
mation  on  a  subject  of  1  _ 
which  had  been  sabmittod  to  a  i 
of  this  House.  What  is  Ae  aMWcr  if  As 
noble  Lord  f  He  oolj  aoticei  oaa  if  tk 
three  cases,  and  he  only  ooticae  Aat  ii- 
stance  to  say  he  kaowa  nnthiag  ahort  it 
It  is  not  deeorona,  it  ia  not  daeeat  ia  Ab 
noble  Lord  to  meet  a  Hatuaiuit  at  d^ 
uiled  and  so  powerfsl  aa  that  made  hjaj 
noble  Friend  in  sodi  a  maaoaer  aad  ia  in 
a  spirit.  What  is  it  to  ne,  what  ■  it  ti 
the  people  of  Engkad,  that  tha  aahk  Lad 
opposite,  and  tiie  great  gfntltaata  aaia»- 
blemen  with  whom  he  acta,  are  hjr  hiiyr 
durit  incapable  of  aayAiag  that  ai  iaf» 
per  or  fraudulent  ?  That  may  ha  Ae  spi- 
nion  of  the  noble  Lord.  I,  far  oae,  aid 
it  erer  to  be  the  opiuoa of  thia  Homtmi 
of  the  coontzT.  Bat  that  Ugh 
can  only  be  cheriahed  kj  ■rirliu 

dence — and  not  by  at«eaii|iliii^  ta  ride  iicr 
a  case  like  this  by  appeainig  fa  haa  gnit 

C'tion  and  to  the  pedigreie  of  hh  Cri- 
jnes.  and  by  asking  tiie  How  of  Can- 
mons  whether  they  tUak  H 
such  rery  great  _ 
of  such  high  deeeeBt*  eaa  ha  cuahb«f 
conduct  wUch  it  baa  heea  pivfcdWat 
this  House  and  the  eoaaUy  iktj  hnc 
pursued.  I  hardly  kaov.  Sir.  ahiihff  I 
should  deign  to  aotiee  aoawof  tiie  ohsena' 
tjons  of  the  noble  Lord.  How  oaa  if  Ui 
sneers  against  n  iinhlf  paatiaiii  tif  IhhiiiWi 
try  may  be  estimated  Vy  hoa.  Qmtkmm 
m  this'  House  I  stop  not  to  ■qahu.  Wt 
this  I  know  from  hia  ova  adadnioa.  Ait 
the  proceedings  of  a^  aaHo  Frivl*  ii 
the  rery  case  to  which  tha  aahk  Lad 
referred,  as  on  sahaeqaeaft  aeeaMai  ii 
this  House,  prored  of  good  nraee;  wd 
I  beliere  the  aaaie  flUMiwiaid  hM  d 
honesty,  the 
inrestigation,  the 
not  be  oowed  hy  aay  htaro, 
be  his  positioB,  the  mm  I^ 
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will  not  be  bnllied  eitiier  in  the  ring  or  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  same  acute- 
ness  and  the  same  yigilance  may  be 
brought  to  bear  with  great  effect  in  an  in- 
▼estigation  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
colonial  affairs  are  carried  on.  I  ask  you 
to  remember  that  that  case  in  priyate  life 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister 
ei  the  Crown  referred  with  such  excessive 
taste  and  such  perfect  temper,  led  to  this 
eonsequence — ^that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  England,  as  great  gentlemen  as  any  of 
the  noble  Lord's  Colleagues,  met  together 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  my  noble  Friend 
for  his  conduct,  and  to  thank  him  for  haying 
Tindicated  the  purity  of  a  pastime  which 
has  degenerated  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
And  who.  Sir,  was  the  chairman  of  that 
meeting  ?  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
But,  because  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  a 
steward  of  the  Jockey  Club— because  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  which  did 
honoiu*  to  my  noble  Friend,  and  founded 
that  contribution  which  my  noble  Friend, 
unlike  other  public  characters,  refused,  and 
handed  to  that  club  whose  honest  feeling 
he  wished  to  improye,  as  he  wishes  to  im- 
prove the  moral  tone  and  honest  spirit  of 
the  Colonial  Office— is  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford on  these  accounts  disqualified  for  the 
office  of  a  Privy  Councillor?  Does  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
shrink  from  his  Grace  of  Bedford  when 
any  subject  of  importance,  especially  re- 
specting the  administration  of  our  colonies, 
is  concerned  ?  Does  he  never  condescend 
to  consult  that  man  of  great  sagacity,  ex- 
perience, and  honour  ?  Or,  when  he  meets 
him,  does  he  say,  '*  Avaunt !  I  and  my 
Colleagues  are  men  of  such  high  character 
that  we  cannot  condescend  to  speak  to  a 
man  who  has  been  seen  at  Newmarket  ?  " 
Sir,  the  charges  made  against  the  Colonial 
Office  are  before  the  country.  They  must 
be  answered.  My  noble  Friend  did  not 
preside  over  the  Committee  for  four  months 
of  unparalleled  labour,  to  allow  that  such 
an  answer  as  has  been  so  unnecessarily 
volunteered  to-night  is  satisfactory.  This 
is  the  return  of  the  Government  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  But  this  re- 
minds me  that  the  evidence  taken  before 
that  Committee  was  for  fifty-six  days  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  State;  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  all  the  evidence  that  was 
given;  he  was  fully  cognisant  of  all  those 
cross-examinations  which  have  so  often 
been  referred  to  to-night.  1  say.  Sir,  that 
these  charges  are  before  the  country. 
They  havo  not  been  lightly  made,  and  they 
VOL.XOIX.    {2S} 


shall  not  be  lightly  answered.  Is  this  case 
to  be  regarded  as  if  it  was  the  first  time 
that  despatches  have  been  treated  unsatis- 
factorily by  an  Administration?  Why, 
remember  the  despatches  of  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  the  most  important  passages  and 
paragraphs  of  which  were  suppressed.  But 
there  is  a  greater  question  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  Colonial  Office  elicited  by  the 
observations  of  the  noble  Lord  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to-night.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
my  noble  Friend  must  be  settled,  and  it 
can  only  be  settled  by  the  charges  being 
amply  met  and  completely  confuted.  I 
leave  the  greater  point  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  must  vindicate  the  free- 
dom of  debate,  and  show — as  they  have 
done  pretty  significantly  this  evening — that 
they  will  not  tolerate  such  conduct  as  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  noble  Lord  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  do  not  rise  because  I  think  that 
any  defence,  either  on  my  part  or  on  that 
of  any  other  person,  is  necessary  for  my 
noble  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury from  the  attack  which  has  been  made 
upon  him.  But,  Sir,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Eling's  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck)  thought  fit,  in  the  course  of  the 
speech  he  has  addressed  to  the  House,  to 
contrast  my  conduct  with  that  of  my  noble 
Friend  Lord  Grey,  and  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Mr. 
Hawes),  and  to  state  that  he  believed  if  I 
had  been  placed  in  the  same  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed  I  should 
not  have  acted  in  the  same  manner.  Sir, 
it  is  less  in  justice  to  my  noble  and  hon. 
Friends  than  to  my  own  feelings  that  1  rise 
to  declare  that  1  cannot  accept  that  com- 
pliment from  the  noble  Lord.  I  have  acted 
for  many  years  with  my  noble  and  hon. 
Friends;  1  know  them  well  in  public  and 
private  life;  and  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  shrank  from  declaring  my  con- 
viction that  they  are  as  incapable  as  any 
men  alive  of  acting  in  the  manner  imputed 
to  them  by  the  noble  Lord.  What,  in  real- 
ity, was  the  imputation  ?  It  is  not  that 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty  my  noble 
Friend  committed  any  error  or  mistake. 
No;  the  charge  was  one  which  ought  surely 
not  to  be  made  against  any  man,  much  less 
against  any  man  holding  the  position,  and, 
I  will  say,  holding,  what  is  much  higher, 
the  character  of  my  noble  Friend,  Lord 
Grey :  it  was  this,  that  he  wilfully  and  de- 
signedly committed  a  fraud  upon  the  House 
2P 
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newspaper  I  was  astonished;  and  1  could 
not  brine  myself  to  believe  that  there  was 
proof  of  any  such  charge  against  the 
noble  Lord  or  against  mj  noble  Friend. 
I  fully  agree  that  it  was  unfortunate 
that  an  error  was  made;  but  1  fully  be- 
lieye  that  it  was  an  error,  and  nothing 
but  an  error. 

Mr.  ANSTET:  I  rise  to  notice  one 
point  in  the  defence  of  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire. The  noble  Lord  seems  to 
rest  his  defence  of  the  noble  Earl  that  the 
course  taken  upon  this  occasion  has  been 
in  strict  conformity  with  former  precedent. 
Now,  on  Tuesday  next  we  shall  feel  it  our 
duty  to  show  that  the  complaints  from  the 
colonies  of  neglect  and  want  of  attention 
to  their  interests  depends  very  much  upon 
this  circumstance.  We  shall  feel  it  our 
duty  to  show  that  the  Colonial  Office,  for 
seven  years  confessedly,  but  as  1  believe 
for  many  more,  has  been  nothing  but  a 
sink  of  corruption  and  abuse. 

Mr.  ha  WES :  I  cannot  allow  this  dis- 
cussion  to  terminate  without  saying  a  few 
words.  The  noble  Lord  has  twice  brought 
forward  charges  against  me  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  any  one  to  meet  with- 
out previous  notice.  The  first  charge  I 
met  by  stating  here  in  my  place  that  no 
despatches  had  been  witbJield  from  the 
Committee.  The  first  time  the  House  met 
afterwards  I  stated  in  my  place  that  the 
despatch  ef  the  27th  of  March  was  minuted 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Colonial 
Office  as  an  important  despatch,  and  as 
one  which  ought  to  be  communicated  to 
the  Committee.  It  was  also  minuted  by 
the  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  same  effect.  I  minuted  it  to  the  same 
effect  the  same  day.  We  all  made  the 
same  minute  on  the  same  day,  that  that 
despatch  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee; to  which  my  noble  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  on  the  30th  added  his 
minute  to  the  same  effect.  The  noble 
Lord's  first  shabby  imputation  I  met  thus 
with  a  distinct  explanation.  The  noble 
Lord  now  pursues  the  same  course,  bring- 
ing a  chu*ge  agamst  me  without  notice  on 
Friday  night,  so  that  I  cannot  meet  it  be- 
fore Monoay.  The  noble  Lord,  knowing 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me,  in  respect  to 
charges  of  this  kind,  to  meet  them  without 
documents  and  dates,  again  selects  Friday 
night — to  flmg  abroad  his  calumnies  till 
Monday,  and  on  Monday  I  will  state  the 
tmtii  to  this  House.    But  that  is  not  all. 


The  noble  Lord  has  made  a  charge  which 
I  mean  to  call  on  him  to  prove;  and  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  made,  unless  he  is 
in  a  condition  to  prove  it.  I  tell  him  that 
that  charge  is  wholly  and  entirely  false. 
[Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  does 
not  mean  to  say,  I  presume,  that  the  noble 
Lord  has  knowingly  made  a  false  charge  ?] 
I  simply  said  to  the  House  that  the  charge 
is  distinctly  false,  and  the  noble  Lord  best 
knows  himself  how  far  he  is  liable  to  the 
other  imputation.  What  is  the  charge 
which  the  noble  Lord  made?  [Interrupt 
tion,]  I  suppose  I  am  addressing  myself 
to  Gentlemen.  And  I  suppose  that  when 
a  gross  and  scandalous  imputation  is  cast 
on  me,  I  am  to  be  heard  by  those  Gentle- 
men who  heard  and  cheered  the  charge. 
What  was  that  charge  ?  It  was,  that  all 
these  minutes  on  that  despatch,  made  by 
a  gentleman  in  the  Colonial  Office  of  the 
highest  respectability  and  honour,  and  who 
is  known  to  Gentlemen  in  this  House  who 
have  served  as  Secretary  of  State  in  that 
department,  were  concocted  —  that  the 
Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  that  I  and  my  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Grey)  concocted  that  minute,  and 
dated  it  after  we  apprehended,  I  sup- 
pose, that  our  fraudulent  conduct  would 
b^  discovered — that  we  hastily  and  shame- 
fully— ["No,  no!  "]  Yes,  that  was 
the  charge — I  am  not  going  to  let  the 
noble  Lord  off — that  we  shamefully,  dis- 
gracefully, dishonourably  concocted  —  for 
that  was  the  word  —  that  minute  after- 
wards, in  order  to  enable  us  to  explain 
it  to  the  House.  Aild  is  it  the  conduct 
of  English  Gentlemen  here  to  make  such 
charges  without  notice?  [Interruption.] 
I  claim  the  protection  of  the  House  from 
that  charge.  I  ask  for  that  charge  to  be 
investigated.  FMr.  Disraeu  :  That  is  ri- 
dine  off.]  Riding  off,  indeed!  When  the 
noble  Lord  has  made  a  charge  against  an 
humble  individual  like  myself,  whose  pri- 
vate and  public  character  depends  on  the 
truth  or  groundlessness  of  it,  and  when  I 
call  on  him  to  prove  it,  his  Fidui  Achates 
stand  up  and  says  "  I  am  riding  off." 
That  is  his  sense  of  honour  and  gentle- 
manly feeling.  I  call  on  the  noble  Lord 
to  prove  that  charge.  [Mr.  Disraeli  :  He 
has  not  made  it.]  I  am  astonished.  The 
noble  Lord  did  or  did  not  say  that  that 
minute  was  concocted.  I  heard  the  word. 
The  noble  Lord  does  not  now  withdraw  the 
word.  If  he  used  it,  I  call  on  this  House, 
and  every  Gentleman  here,  to  insist  on  that 
charge  being  investigated  and  proved.  I 
2P2 
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the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  ColonieB  was  examined — that  he 
afterwards  had  the  power  of  looking  oyer 
his  evidence,  and  the  despatch  being  asked 
for  by  the  Committee,  he  was  the  person 
who  must  look  to  the  despatch  being  duly 
presented,  because  it  would  not  do  on  such 
an  occasion  to  throw  it  on  a  clerk.  Having 
been  on  the  Committee  on  the  Naval  Esti- 
mates, he  was  not  astonished  at  anything 
that  took  place,  or  that  an  attack  should 
be  made  on  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  despatch. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  says  it 
will  not  do  to  throw  the  fault  on  the  clerk; 
but  what  if  it  happens  that  the  duty  of 
transmitting  the  despatch  to  the  Com-' 
mittee  rested  with  the  clerk,  or  some 
subordinate  person  in  the  department? 
Now,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  it  is  as  well 
to  be  correct;  and  1  think  one  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  my 
hon.  Friend  had  said,  when  examined  be- 
fore the  Committee,  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  any  despatch,  of  the  nature  of  that 
which  was  under  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mittee, had  been  received  in  the  Colonial 
Office.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  that  is  not 
the  answer  which  my  hon.  Friend  gave. 
[Lord  Gborge  Bentinck  :  1  read  the  an- 
swer.] If  the  noble  Lord  will  allow  me,  I 
will  prefer  reading  the  answer  again;  the 
House  should,  as  often  as  possible,  know 
the  exact  words  that  were  used.  Some- 
thing turns  on  the  particular  expression. 
The  question  is — 

"  Does  not  the  Governor  write  despatches  to 
the  Colonial  Office  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of 
the  islands,  besides  that  one  particular  paper  in 
the  course  of  the  year  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  despatches  from  him  of  any  im- 
portance." 

That  which  was  stated  just  now  as  the  an- 
swer of  my  hon.  Friend  is  not  the  answer. 
The  evidence  goes  on — 

"  We  hare  received  from  other  colonies  rery 
considerable  details  as  to  the  state  of  those  co- 
lonies, and  as  to  the  prospects  of  agriculture ;  but 
from  Jamaica  I  can  find  nothing  of  the  kind." 

But  that  is  a  question — it  is  not  the  answer 
of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  quite  understand 
now  why  it  is  there  has  been  such  an  ex- 
pression from  many  hon.  Members  in  this 
House.  They  have  mistaken  the  question 
for  the  answer.  And  having  explained  to 
them  that  that  which  they  took  for  the  an- 
swer was  in  point  of  fact  the  question,  I 
will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
read  the  answer  to  the  question.  It  cer- 
tainly is  an  inconvenient  practice  which 


prevails  frequently  on  Committees,  to  put 
the  question  in  the  shape  of  an  assertion, 
instead  of  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry,  and 
therefore  it  is  very  natural  that  tne  reader" 
may  be  misled.  Then  this  assertion,  which  is 
meant  for  a  question,  brings  from  my  hon. 
Friend  the  following  answer;  but  before  I 
give  the  answer  let  me  state  again  that  my 
hon.  Friend  says  in  reply  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, that  he  is  not  aware  that  any  despatch 
of  the  kind  mentioned  had  been  withheld 
from  the  Committee.  He  did  not  say  he 
was  not  aware  that  any  such  had  been  re- 
ceived. And  why  did  he  say  he  was  not 
aware  that  it  had  been  withheld  ?  Because 
he  had  made  a  minute,  and  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  had  made 
a  minute,  and  directions  had  been  given  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  office,  that  the  de- 
spatch should  be  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee. And  my  hon.  Friend  was  fully 
entitled  to  imagine  and  suppose  the  de- 
spatch had  been  sent  to  the  Committee;  , 
and  therefore  my  hon.  Friend,  when  he 
stated  that  he  was  not  aware  that  such  a 
despatch  had  been  withheld,  was  speaking 
uuder  a  justifiable  natural  conviction  that 
the  directions  given  had  been  carried  into 
execution,  and  that  the  persons  whose  duty 
it  was  to  transmit  the  despatch  had  trans- 
mitted it.  Now  we  come  to  the  second 
question : — 

"  We  have  receiyed  horn  other  colonies  a  very 
detailed  agricultural  account  of  the  state  of  those 
colonies  as  to  the  prospects  of  agriculture,  but 
from  Jamaica  I  can  find  nothing  of  the  kind  ?  " 

What  is  the  answer  ?  ["  Read !  "]  You 
must  allow  me  to  make  a  few  comments 
before  I  read.  If  my  hon.  Friend  intended 
to  suppress  the  fact  that  such  a  despatch 
had  been  received,  his  answer  would  have 
been  that  no  such  information  had  been  re- 
ceived; but  what  does  my  hon.  Friend 
reply  ?     He  says — 

"  Until  very  recently,  I  think  there  has  been  no 
such  general  despatch  receiyed." 

What  is  that  but  affirming  that,  recently, 
such  a  despatch  had  been  received.  So 
far  from  its  being  attempted  to  conceal  or 
to  suppress  the  fact,  it  is  a  direct  assertion 
that  such  a  despatch  had  been  received, 
and  the  previous  question  shows  that  my 
hon.  Friend  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  despatch  which  was  received  a  few  days 
before  had  been  sent  to  the  Committee. 
**  The  despatch  is  now  preparing  for  the 
Committee. ' '  Is  that  withholding  the  know- 
ledge of  the  despatch  ?  Is  that  die  an- 
swer of  a  man  who  meant  to  suppress  the 
existence  of  the  despatch  ? 
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tary  had  stated  it  was  in  preparation;  but 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  read  one  sentence 
further  he  would  have  seen  it  stated  that 
there  was  no  such  despatch. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE. 
QXJER  observed  that  the  answers  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the.  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  were,  if  read  in  a  fair  spirit, 
quite  consistent.  In  point  of  fact,  no  de- 
spatch that  had  been  received  had  been 
withheld. 

Debated  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  TWo. 
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Pbtitioitb  PansnirTAO.  From  Durham,  and  several 
other  Places,  in  fkvour  of  the  Public  HealUi  BilL — From 
the  Borough  of  Fraserburgh,  against  any  Alteration  in 
the  Navigation  Laws.— From  an  Odd  Fellowaf  Lodge,  in 
Nottingham,  in  favour  of  the  Provident  Associations 
Fraud  Prevention  Bill,  and  for  the  Insertion  of  a  Clause 
by  which  thdr  Surpliis  Capital  may  be  Invested  hi  the 
Savings'  Banluu<— From  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Ayr,  in  fli- 
vour  of  the  Law  of  Entail.— From  the  Guardians  of  the 
Clutton  Union,  Somerset,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures 
for  the  Better  Suppression  of  Vagrancy. 

EVICTED  DESTITUTE  POOR  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  read  for  the  Thu-d 
Reading  of  the  ahove  Bill. 

The  Queen's  consent  signified.  Bill  read 
read3». 

On  Motion  that  the  Bill  do  pass. 

The  Mabquess  of  CLANEICADE 
moTed — 

'^That  the  Amendments  which  had  heen  in- 
troduced into  the  First  Clause  of  the  Bill  in  its 
passage  through  Oommittee  be  struck  out,  and 
that  we  Bill  be  restored  to  its  original  shape." 

The  BUI,  fMB  originally  passed,  had  provided 
that  notice  of  eviction  should  he  given  to 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  guardians.  The 
Amendment  in  Committee  was,  that  the 
notice  should  be  served  on  the  relieving 
officer,  which  was  a  provision  by  no  means 
90  desvable  as  that  which  had  originally 
been  contemplated.  The  second  Amend- 
ment (or  rather  alteration)  would  go  far  to 
change  the  character  of  the  Bill,  and  to 
impair  its  efficiency.  It  was,  that  instead 
of  provision  being  made  for  a  contingency 
so  calamitous  as  an  eviction  in  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  in- 
jury to  human  life,  no  such  provision  should 
be  made  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the 


occurrence  of  the  calamity.  The  Bill  as 
originaUy  worded,  provided  that  a  week's 
notice  should  be  given;  but  the  Amend- 
ment curtailed  the  term  of  notice  to  a  few 
hours,  which  was  a  most  blundering  piece 
of  legislation. 

LordMONTEAGLE  defended  theckuse 
as  amended. 

The  Eael  of  ST.  GERMANS  thought 
the  notice  should  be  served  on  the  reliev- 
ing officer,  and  not  on  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  that  a  period  of 
forty-eight  hours,  instead  of  seven  days, 
would  be  sufficient.  Let  it  then  be  made 
the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  (and  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  might  issue  an 
order  if  requisite)  to  repair  to  the  spot 
where  the  ejectment  was  to  take  place,  to 
ascertain  the  number  and  circumstances  of 
the  destitute  persons,  and  make  provision 
for  their  removal  to  the  workhouse.  He 
should  beg  to  move  an  Amendment  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Duke  of  LBINSTER  felt  bound 
to  say,  from  his  knowledge  of  Ireland, 
acquired  by  long  residence  in  that  country, 
that  the  amended  Bill  would  best  carry 
their  Lordships'  intention  into  effect. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
would  not  object  to  substitute  the  relieving 
officer  as  the  person  on  whom  notice  was 
to  be  served;  but  he  still  thought  that 
forty-eight  hours  would  be  a  very  short 
and  inconvenient  period. 

House  divided: — Contents  47;  Non- 
contents  58:  Majority  11. 
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correctness  or  incorrectness  of  certain 
statements  made  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck)  in  his  place  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  sugar  question.  I  wish  to  put 
myself,  in  the  first  place,  entirely  right  with 
the  House.  I  shall  abstain  from  any  word 
which  may  be  calculated  to  proYoke  any 
angry  debate,  or  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  one.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  Friday 
evening,  under,  I  humbly  think,  somewhat 
justifiable  provocation,  I  made  use  of  lan- 
guage which  to  the  House  may  have  ap- 
peared objectionable,  I  wish  the  House  to 
understand  that  I  withdraw  any  such 
statement.  But  there  were  statements 
made  and  imputations  cast  on  the  depart- 
ment in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  serve, 
and  upon  myself,  which  I  cannot  possibly 
allow  to  pass  without  a  distinct  reply.  The 
noble  Lord  made,  in  point  of  fact,  two 
charges.  There  were  charges  which  he 
brought  against  the  Colonial  Office  of  with- 
holding certain  despatches,  one  from  Sir 
H.  Light,  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  and 
one  from  Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  of 
Trinidad.  I  mention  the  former  charge 
more  especially  because  the  noble  Lord 
said  the  inclosure  of  the  despatch  had  been 
sent  to  the  Committee,  but  the  despatch 
itself  had  been  withheld.  The  other 
charge  is  entirely  personal  to  myself,  af- 
fecting my  character  and  my  personal 
conduct  and  honour  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  I  shall  deal,  first  of  all,  with  the 
charges  which  relate  to  the  Colonial  De- 
partment. I  shall  reserve  the  other  charge 
for  a  distinct  explanation.  The  noble  Lord, 
as  I  understood,  complained  that  a  certain 
enclosure  of  a  despatch  from  Governor 
Light,  which  he  called  Mr.  Stipendiary 
StFutt's  report,  being  the  report  of  Mr. 
Strutt,  who  is  a  stipendiary  magistrate  in 
British  Guiana,  had  been  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee, which  was  calculated  to  make  some 
impression  on  the  Committee  more  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  my  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  than  to 
those  of  the  noble  Lord.  Now,  the  de- 
spatch of  Sir  H.  Light  was  received  on 
the  24th  of  April.  The  Committee,  it  was 
understood,  were  then  deliberating  on  their 
report;  and  therefore  that  despatch  was 
reserved  for  the  papers  which  were  to  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  for  consider- 
ation preparatory  to  the  debate.  But  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  the  fact,,  that  when 
Mr.  Strutt *s  paper  was  communicated  to 
the  Committee,  it  was  stated  to  be  a  copy 


of  Mr.  Stinendiary  Strutt's  report,  dated 
December  ol,  1847,  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted in  Governor  Light's   despatch   of 
March  12,   1848,  and  received  on  April 
24,  1848,  clearly  showing,  also,  that  the 
despatch  was  received  at  that  time,  and 
intimating  to  the   Committee  that  there 
could,  therefore,  be  no  intention  of  con- 
cealing the  fact  that  such  a  despatch  had 
been  received.     That  1  find  in  the  8th  re- 
port, page  12,  of  the  papers  and  evidence 
published.     As  to  the  despatch,  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  I  wish  the  despatch 
had  been  sent  to  the  Committee  with  the 
report.     But  what  operated  with  us  in  not 
sending  it  was,  that  it  did  hot  occur  to  any 
gentleman  in  the  office  that  the  despatch 
contained     any    new    matter     whatever. 
There  was  no  portion  of  that  report,  ex- 
cept   one     I     shall    mention     presently, 
which  seemed  to  us  to   require   any  im- 
mediate transmission  of  that  despatch,  in- 
asmuch as  the  papers  were  about  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  Parliament.     But 
we  sent  to  the  noble  Lord  Mr.  Strutt's 
report,  the  enclosure.     The  despatch  was 
omitted.    If  you  refer  to  Governor  Light's 
despatch,  as  printed  in  the  papers  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
was  a  most  important  passage  in  the  de- 
spatch which  would  have  added  tenfold  to 
the  weight  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Strutt. 
And  if  there  were  any  object  to  be  gained, 
or  any  desire  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
Committee,  it  would  have  manifestly  been 
gained  by  sending  that  despatch,  in  which 
Sir  H.  Light  remarked,  that  *'  Mr.  Strutt's 
remarks  as  to  sugar  are  allowed  generally 
to  be  correct."     If  we  had  wished  to  make 
any  great  impression  with  that  report,  we 
should  have  sent  the  despatch.     The  de- 
spatch, indeed,  was  not  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee; but  there  could  have  been  no  de- 
sire to  conceal  its  contents,  because,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
was  in  circulation  during  the  Whitsuntide 
recess.     A  statement  of  the  facts  must 
therefore  put  an  end  to   all  imputations 
whatsoever  on  the  Colonial  Department  as 
to  their  intentions.     With  respect  to  the 
Trinidad   despatch,  the  noble  Lord  also 
complained.     That  despatch  was  not  re- 
ceived till  the  5th  of  May.     It  passed  in 
regular  course  from  the  department  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.     After  passing  to  my 
hands,  it  passed  from  my  hands  to  my  no- 
ble Friend    Earl  Grey);   but  it  did  not 
reach  his  hands  till  the  8th  of  May,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  noble  Lord  moved 
for  papers.     That  despatch  consequently 
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Mj  answer  was — 

**  Yes,  certainly ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
despatoliM  from  1dm  of  any  importance"— 

I  beg  the  House  to  recollect  that  here  the 
noble  Lord  stopped  short — I  added,  **  which 
have  been  withheld  from  the  Committee." 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  spoke  of 
despatches  not  having  been  withheld.  I 
siua — 

"  There  are  despatches,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  despatches  firom  him  of  any  importance  which 
^ve  been  withheld  firom  the  Committee." 


The  next  question 

"  We  have  received  fi^m  other  colonies  very 
considerable  details  as  to  the  state  of  those  colo- 
nies and  as  to  the  progress  of  agriculture ;  but 
from  Jamaical  can  find  nothing  of  the  kind  ?  " — 
«  Until  very  recently"  (I  said)  "  I  think  there  has 
been  no  such  general  despatch  received ;  that  des- 
patch is  now  printing  for  this  Committee.  I  ought 
to  add  that  the  Grovemor  has  been  in  the  islimd 
but  a  very  short  time." 

But  that  simply  had  reference  to  the  an- 
nual report,  to  the  blue  book.  The  last 
part  of  the  question  refers  entirely  to  the 
blue  book,  and  the  annual  account  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  up  to  this 
hour  has  not  been  received.  Then  the 
noble  Lord  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
said — 

"  That  is  preparing,  is  it  ?  "  (and  I  answered) 
"  There  is  a  despatch,  but  stiU  not  of  the  nature 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  alludes ;  how- 
ever, whatever  we  have  will  be  furnished." 

Now  I  ask  the  House  to  say  whether  or 
not  there  is  anything  there  to  justify  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  I  de- 
clared that  I  was  not  aware  that  any  im- 
portant despatches  had  been  received  from 
Jamaica  ?  I  have  shown  to  the  House,  by 
reference  to  my  evidence,  that  my  state- 
ment was  as  to  despatches  which  had  been 
received  and  **  withheld.**  Now  the  des- 
patch to  which  I  was  referring  in  my  evi- 
dence was  one  which  did  not  make  that 
strong  impression  on  my  mind  that  it  has 
on  others;  but  it  was  one  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with,  and  which  I  read  with  some 
attention  on  account  of  its  contents,  to 
which  I  will  refer.  It  is  said  that  this 
despatch  was  withheld  from  the  Committee. 
That  despatch,  which  I  have  now  before 
me,  occupies  about  a  single  page  of  the 
blue  book.  There  are  two  important  points 
in  that  despatch.  The  noble  Lord  attaches 
importance  to  that  portion  of  it  where  the 
Governor  says  that  a  protective  duty  of  2d. 
in  the  pound  should  be  laid  upon  foreign 
sugar  as  against  colonial  sugar,  which  he 
suggested  should  be  a  penny  a  pound;  and 
where  the  Governor  states  his  general  opin- 
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ion  in  favour  of  protection.  That  is  the 
point  to  which  the  nobje  Lord  attaches  im« 
portanoe.  I  own  that  I  do  not  attach  im- 
portance to  it;  but  what  I  did  think  of  im- 
portance in  the  despatch  was  this,  that  in 
referring  to  the  report  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, which  accompanied  this  despatch, 
on  the  general  state  of  agriculture,  and  the 
cost  of  production  of  sugar,  the  Governor 
says —  r- 

**  With  respect  to  the  oost  of  cultivation,  an 
examination  of  the  tables  will  show  that  the  stated 
general  average  of  the  cost  per  hundred  weight 
rests  upon  a  basis  which  mAes  it  a  very  unsafe 
criterion  in  many  respects,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  as  the  criterion  of  a  general  average  rate  for 
the  wages  of  agricultural  Ubour." 

Looking  at  that  part  of  the  despatch,  there- 
fore, there  could  be  no  motive  whatever  in 
withholding  it  from  the  Committee.  But 
now  I  come  to  the  other  horn  of  the  di- 
lemma, which  I  feel  that  I  am  equally  re- 
lieved from;  and  when  I  have  answered 
that,  I  shall  call  upon  the  noble  Lord  to 
withdraw  the  charge  he  has  made  against 
me.  Now,  I  hold  the  despatch  in  my  hand; 
and  I  must  again  trouble  the  House  with 
reading  from  it  the  exact  minutes,  and 
stating  accurately  the  results  of  my  in- 
quiries as  to  the  non-production  of  that 
despatch  before  the  Committee  at  the  time 
they  were  sitting.  It  was  received  on  the 
27tn  of  March;  and  the  first  minute  is 
made  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
Mr.  Cox — a  gentleman  of  high  honour,  of 
considerable  ability,  and  in  whom  I  have 
the  most  implicit  reliance.  He  is  known 
to  many  in  this  House,  and  I  cannot  speak 
more  highly  of  any  man  than  I  can  of  Mr. 
Cox.     Now,  Mr.  Cox  states — 

**  This  is  a  report  (meaning  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly)  for  a  copy  of  which  the  West 
India  Committee  have  asked.  We  had  a  copy  in 
the  Votes,  which  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Committee  to-day.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
send  instead  a  copy  of  this  despatch,  which  is  im- 
portant, with  the  report  and  the  evidence,  which 
we  have  now  got  for  the  first  time  ?  There  are  two 
copies.    And  so  it  is  desirable  to  send  it  to-day." 

The  next  person  who  received  that  de- 
spatch was  Mr.  Elliot,  the  Assistant  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  he  says,  address- 
ing me — 

"  I  conclude  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  despatch  ought  to  be  given  in  at  the  same 
time  as  the  report  which  it  enclosed." 
That  is  dated  the  27th  of  March.  It  came 
to  me  on  the  same  day,  and  I  attached  my 
initials.  It  goes  to  my  noble  Friend,  Earl 
Grey,  I  imagine  on  the  28th,  because  it 
often  happens  that  I  do  not  get  despatches 
until  I  have  returned  from  this  House,  and 
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dence  before  the  Committee,  I  shall  take 
leave  to  ask  its  attention  whilst  1  show  to 
it  that  there  had  been  the  greatest  anxiety 
about  these  despatches  from  Jamaica,  and 
that  both  before  and  after  the  5th  of  April 
repeated  inquiries  were  made  regarding 
^e  information  from  Jamaica;  and  on 
every  occasion  the  representative  of  the 
Government,  be  he  who  he  might,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  dis- 
tinctly denied  that  there  was  any  informa- 
tion from  Jamaica.  Now  then,  Sir,  let 
us  weigh  well  what  was  the  spirit  of  the 
question,  and  what  was  the  spirit  of  the 
answer  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Not 
one  word  was  mentioned  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  was  the  querist  about  the 
blue  book.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  ask- 
ed to  explain  "  why  we  have  no  accounts, 
in  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  from 
Jamaica,  of  the  character  of  those  from 
other  colonies?"  Now,  we  had  one  blue 
book,  at  that  time,  from  Trinidad;  but  I 
believe  that  that  was  the  only  blue  book 
that  had  been  laid  before  Parliament. 
Therefore,  whilst  the  words,  in  their  com- 
mon and  ordinary  sense,  did  not  direct  any 
attention  to  a  blue  book,  it  was  clear,  by 
analogy,  that,  as  the  comparison  was  drawn 
between  the  other  papers  which  had  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  those  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  Committee,  the 
blue  book  was  not  the  only  paper  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hod  in  his  mind 
when  he  asked  the  question.  Well,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  says — 

**  I  imagine  you  allude  to  the  blue  l^ook — to 
the  annual  account  firom  Jamaica." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goulbuni) 
then  says — 

'*  There  is  no  account  of  the  state  of  the  island, 
as  in  other  cases?" 

Clearly  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  go- 
ing on  to  say  that  they  had  many  blue- 
book  despatches  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
tressed people  of  the  island.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  still  perseveres,  however,  in 
saying— 

**  That  is  generally  comprised  in  the  annual 
report  called  the  *  blue  book,'  and  the  fiM^t  is,  we 
have  not  received  it." 

But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  that  answer.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  clearly  considers 
this  an  evasion  of  his  question,  or  if  not  an 
evasion,  no  answer  at  all  to  his  question', 
and  he  says — 

**  Does  not  the  Governor  write  despatches  to 


Ihe  Colonial  Office  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of 
the  island,  besides  that  one  partiouUr  paper  in 
the  close  of  the  year  ?" 

And  the  Under  Secretary  answers — 

'*  Yes,  certainly ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
despatches  from  him  of  any  importance  which 
have  been  withheld  from  the  Committee." 

I  understand  the  hon.  Gentleman  now  to 
mean  to  say  that  the  despatch  had,  as  he 
Imagined,  then  been  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee. [Mr.  Hawes  :  Ordered  to  be 
laid  before  them.]  Yes,  ordered  to  be  laid 
before  the  Committee.  And  then,  in  an- 
swer to  the  next  question — 

**  We  have  received  from  other  colonies  yery 
considerable  details  as  to  the  state  of  these  colo- 
nies, and  as  to  the  prospects  of  agriculture  ;  but 
from  Jamaica  I  can  find  nothing  of  the  kind  ;" 

the  hon.  Gentleman  replies — 

"  Until  very  recently  I  think  there  has  been 
no  such  general  despatch  received ;  that  despatch 
is  now  printed  for  this  Committee.  I  ought  to 
add,  that  the  Governor  has  been  in  the  island  but 
a  very  short  time." 

Mr.  HAWES:  That  had  reference  to 
the  bluo  book,  following  upon  what  I  said 
about  the  annual  account. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  But  the  matter 
is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  answer  to 
my  question.  I  said,  "  That  is  preparing, 
is  it?"  The  answer  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive— 

**  There  is  a  despatch,  but  still  it  is  not  of  the 
nature  to  which  the  right  hon.  Grcntleman  alludes ; 
and  whatever  we  have  will  be  furnished." 

'*  It  is  not  of  the  nature  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  alludes!  "  Why,  the  de- 
spatch, when  forthcoming,  is  of  that  na- 
ture, and  of  nothing  else.  It  is  exclusively 
of  that  nature.  It  touches  no  other  mat- 
ter; and  of  all  the  despatches  that  had 
been  laid  beCpre  the  House  or  the  Commit- 
tee, it  was  the  most  important  that  could 
have  been  laid  before  the  Committee  at 
that  critical  moment.  But,  Sir,  I  have 
shown  you  before  that  this  intelligence  had 
gone  out  to  Jamaica,  and  tliat  the  effect 
in  Jamaica  was,  that  a  general  opinion 
prevailed  that  Sir  Charles  Grey,  their 
Governor,  had  neglected,  if  he  had  not 
betrayed,  his  trust,  and  had  given  no 
account  whatever  of  the  distress  of  the 
island.  This  evidence  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  given  on  the  5th  of  April, 
in  a  crowded  room,  full  of  the  agents  of 
the  West  Indies,  who,  no  doubt,  wrote 
to  their  correspondents  in  Jamaica,  who 
must  have  thought  it  extraordinary  that 
up  to  the  5th  of  April  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica  had  sent  no  important  despatch 
relating  to  agricultural  subjects,  such  as 
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Now,  1  will  show  to  you  that  there  had 
been  a  despatch  received  at  that  time.  1 
am  speaking  of  the  8th  of  Febmarj.  On 
the  7th  of  February  a  debate  took  place  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  in  which 
Earl  Grey — and,  no  doubt,  this  provoked 
in  some  manner  the  inquiry  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goulbum),  who  is 
here  to  answer  for  himself,  and  with  whom 
I  have  had  no  communication— on  that  day 
Barl  Grey  stated  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament —  [Mr.  Speaesb  :  The  noble 
Lord  must  not  refer  to  the  debates  of  the 
other  House.]  Well,  the  hfead  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office  stated  in  another  place,  that — 
"  With  regard  to  the  state  of  Jamaica,  he  stated, 
that  among  many  documents  that  had  pasaed 
through  his  hands  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
colonies,  he  was  very  much  struck  with  one  re- 
ceived the  other  day  from  a  number  of  planters  in 
the  western  part  of  Jamaica,  in  which  they  stated, 
that  they  had  invested  capital  to  the  extent  of  not 
less  than  142,000/.  in  plantations  in  the  colony ; 
and  they  added  what  was  a  most  remarkable  fiiet, 
that  with  one  exception  they  had  all  purchased 
their  plantations  since  the  passing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Act.  That  showed  what  a  change  of  system 
was  in  progress  in  that  island,  and  he  l£»lieved  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more  of  the  soil  of 
Jamaica  would  be  cultivated  by  planters  carrying 
on  business  for  themselves,  and  forming  resident 
owners  and  proprietors,  than  had  ever  been  the 
case  before.  So  far  from  believing  that  the  proa- 
pects  of  Jamaica  were  bad,  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  which  there 
was  80  favourable  a  prospect  for  the  investment  of 
capital  at  this  moment  as  Jamaica.  He  believed 
that  a  man  with  capital  would  have  a  greater 
prospect  of  realising  a  fortune  in  Jamaica,  than 
in  any  other  field  of  investment.** 

No  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
was  astonished,  with  his  local  knowledge  of 
Jamaica,  at  that  flourishing  account  of  the 
colony,  in  which  his  own  estate  presented 
no  such  pleasing  prospect;  and,  therefore, 
he  put  the  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  which  he  answered  on  the 
authority  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  way 
he  had  described.  Now  we  shall  see  what 
was  the  fact  elicited  by  the  address  moved 
for  by  the  Committee  of  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  Chairman.  You  will  see  of 
what  information  the  Colonial  Office  was  in 
possession,  and  of  what  information  Barl 
Grey  was  himself  in  possession  at  that  very 
time.  I  shall  read  you  an  extract  of  what 
was  done  by  him — ^it  was  a  remarkable  do- 
cument, and  the  more  so  as  it  was  brought 
forward  to  elucidate  a  principle  laid  down 
with  great  confidence  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  The  document 
states — 
"  The  manu&oture  was  end  of  the  niOMt  Idnd, 


that  for  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
had  so  often  inquired.  The  consequence 
was,  that  this  statement  goes  out  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  six  weeks  afterwards,  by 
the  following  packet,  there  comes  back,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  that  intelligence  which  I 
stated  to  the  House  from  the  Jamaica 
Dispatch,  in  which  it  is  said — 

"  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  present 
Ministry,  and  however  incapable  we  believe  their 
representative  here  to  be,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  the  supposition  that  any  set  of  men  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  the  empire  would 
dare  to  disregard  the  well-authenticated  distresses 
of  any  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  In 
what  light  those  distresses  have  been  represented 
by  Sir  Charles  Grey,  or  what  his  representations 
of  the  condition  of  the  colony  may  have  been,  we 
arc  unfortunately  ignorant." 

And  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  what  follows : — 

"  Mr.  Labouchere  ofQcially  declared,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  thai  the  Grovemment  had  re- 
ceived no  despatches  from  Jamaica,  explanatory  of 
its  political  and  social  condition.  The  matter  lies 
between  the  two  official  gentlemen.  Either  one 
has  grievously  mis-stated,  or  the  other  has  with- 
held the  only  service  that  could  be  hoped  for  from 
him — namely,  a  true  detail  of  fects.  We  have 
reason  to  know  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  find 
out  where  the  fiiult  lies,  and  we  have  already  ex« 
pressed  our  belief  that  Important  despatches  were 
purposely  kept  back  by  Government.  What  those 
despatches  may  be  the  future  alone  can  disclose." 

Now,  on  the  8th  of  February,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  put  this  question  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite;  and  the 
article  from  the  Jamaica  Dispatch  has  re- 
ference not  to  this  particular  despatch,  of 
which  1  have  treated  before,  but  has  refer- 
ence to  the  answer  of  the  right  hon  Gen- 
tleman : — 

"  Mr.  Goulbum  wished  to  know  why  Jamaica 
had  been  omitted  in  the  statement  of  affairs  of  the 
several  West  India  colonies,  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  House  ;  and  also  if  there  would  be  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  lay 
the  last  despatches  before  the  Committee?" — 
Mr.  Labouchere  said,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  the  kindness  to  give  him  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  put  this  question,  he  had  applied  to  the 
Colonial  Office  on  the  subject,  and  was  enabled  to 
state  that  the  reason  no  blue  book  respecting  Ja- 
maica had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
was  that  none  had  been  received." 

But  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  question,  he  had  to  say  that  no 
despatch  had  been  received  giving  any  general  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Jamaica  ;  but  as  soon  as  such 
document  was  received  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
to  communioate  it  without  delay  to  the  House." 
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reqturing  all  the  skill  of  the  fiirmer  and  of  the 
manofactorer ;  and  to  suppose  that  it  oould  be 
carried  on  across  the  Atlantic  by  a  proprietor  re- 
siding in  this  country,  and  ignorant  himself 
necessarily,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  of  the 
details  wMoh  his  agent  conducts,  Was,  in  his  mind, 
the  greatest  delusion." 

Now  let  me  read  the  sequel  of  this  same 
interesting  document,  wbich  was  read  in 
another  place  to  prove  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  colony  of  Jamaica.     It  says — 

"  Now,  we  are  resident  proprietors,  and  all  of 
US,  witii  one  exception,  have  purchased  and  leased 
our  properties  since  the  Emancipation  Act.  It 
will  be  evident  from  the  facts  stated,  that  we  can- 
not cultivate  for  another  year  ;  indeed,  we  have 
not  the  means,  unaided,  of  taking  off  the  present 
crop,  and  the  British  West  India  merchants  are 
now  unable  to  assist  us,  and  of  course  disinclined, 
where  there  is  no  hope  of  profit,  or  even  of  re- 
covering their  advances.  If  we,  being  proprietors 
and  lessees,  living  on  and  managing  our  own  pro- 
perties, brought  up  to  tropical  agriculture,  and 
availing  ourselves  of  every  practical  improve, 
ment,  have  only  such  a  result  to  exhibit  as  is  set 
forth  in  the  statement  of  these  facts,  the  inference 
is  conclusive  that  the  position  of  the  absentee 
proprietor  or  mortgagee,  represented  by  paid 
agencies,  is  still  more  deplorable.  It  is  evident, 
that  unless  some  mode  of  suppressing  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  more  eflbctual  than  that  hitherto 
pursued  be  adopted,  and  without  immediate  aid, 
in  the  shape  of  money  loans,  sugar  cultivation, 
upon  which  300,000  of  the  emancipated  negroes 
are  wholly  dependent,  must  cease  in  Jamaica. 
But  our  object  in  submitting  these  facts  to  your 
Lordship  is  to  enable  you  to  draw  your  own  infer- 
ences, and  suggest  your  own  remedies,  and  we  beg 
you  will  consider  our  desperate  position  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  troubling  you  with  the  statement." 

•*  Our  desperate  condition!*'  and  this, 
although  embodied  in  the  same  document, 
is  entirely  withheld  hy  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Committee.  But  I  come 
now  specially  to  the  answer  given  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  authority 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  that  there  was  no 
despatch — ^that  none  had  been  received 
from  the  colonies  giving  any  general  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  colony  of  Jamaica; 
bat  as  soon  as  such  a  document  was  re- 
ceived it  was  the  intention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  communicate 
it  without  delay  to  the  House.  Now  I  will 
read  you  a  despatch  from  Governor  Grey, 
of  the  22nd  October,  more  than  three 
weeks  before  the  papers  relating  to  Trini- 
dad had  been  moved  for,  and  before  I  had 
given  notice  of  my  Motion  in  this  House, 
but  a  despatch  which  was  not  forthcoming 
till  the  28th  March.  It  is  dated  the  22nd 
September,  1847,  and  this  is  what  Sir 
Ciuurles  Grey  writes  to  Earl  Grey,  who 


paints  the  prospects  of  Jamaica  in  such 
florid  colours : — 

'*  I  think  it  my  duty  to  mention  that  the  low 
price  to  which  sugar  has  recently  fiUlen  in  the 
London  market,  without  any  corresponding  re- 
duction of  duty,  really  threatens  with  ruin  many 
of  the  planters  who  have  latterly  been  struggling 
hard  to  keep  their  heads  above  water ;  and  that  I 
perceive  indications  of  a  movement  within  the 
island  to  support,  in  the  next  Session  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  the  party  which  asserts  the 
principle  of  protection.  It  is  not  unlikely  that, 
with  this  object  in  view,  there  may  be  an  effort  of 
the  planters'  party  in  the  House  of  Assembly  here 
to  delay  the  annual  revenue  bills  and  the  principal 
business  of  the  Session  of  the  island  Legislature 
until  after  Christmas.  My  utmost  efforts  and 
most  studious  endeavours  will  be  employed  to 
persuade  them  to  the  most  temperate  and  salu- 
tary course  of  action.  But  I  cannot  deny  that, 
whilst  com  and  cotton  are  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  duty  free,  the  duty  of  14*.  on 
the  cwt.  of  muscovado  sugar,  which  amounts  to 
66  per  cent  on  the  Kingston  price,  and  which, 
having  been  about  42  per  cent  on  the  London 
price  when  the  reduction  of  duty  took  place  in 
March,  1845,  is  now  about  66  per  cent  upon  the 
latest  London  price,  as  given  in  the  OazetU,  is  a 
very  heavy  toll  to  be  paid  by  British  oonsumers 
for  admission  into  the  home  market;  nor  that 
there  is  a  sincere  apprehension  amongst  the  per- 
sons most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  with  the  present  London  prices  of  West 
India  sugar,  and  the  present  rate  of  duties,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  here,  without  loss  and 
ruin,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  for  exportation." 

I  do  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Colonies,  and  I  ask  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  how  he  recon- 
ciles with  the  statements  made  in  another 
place,  or  with  the  statements  made  by  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  possession  and 
coDcealment  of  this  despatch  from  the  Go- 
vernor of  Jamaica.  I  ask  whether  it  was 
fair  to  the  Governor  General  of  that  colony 
to  give  the  answer  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  on  the  8th  February  In 
this  House,  following  up  the  statement 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonics  in  another  place, 
aod  that  that  answer  should  go  forth  to  the 
colonies  in  opposition  to  the  statemeot  of 
the  Governor,  and  against  the  declared 
sentiments  of  the  representative  of  the 
Queen  in  Jamaica,  degrading  his  dignity 
and  injuriog  his  authority.  But  I  take 
leave  to  remind  the  House  that  this  is 
not  the  only  instance  of  concealment.  I 
come  now  to  the  case  of  the  Trinidad 
papers.  On  the  25th  November  I  gave 
notice  in  this  House  that  I  should  move 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  distress  and  the 
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prospects  of  the  British  colonies  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  My  Motion  was 
followed  up  next  day  hy  a  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  for  papers  re- 
lating to  Trinidad.  My  Motion  stood  for 
the  9th  December;  but  it  was  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  the 
Government,  arising  from  the  illness  of 
the  noble  Lord,  postponed  to  the  23rd 
December;  but  it  was  cut  short  by  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  on  the  21st 
December.  Well,  were  there  any  de- 
spatches from  Trinidad  ?  There  were  two 
despatches  from  Governor  Lord  Harris  to 
that  time,  one  dated  the  4th  September, 
and  received  the  4th  October ;  and  the 
other  dated  the  18th  September,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  following  mail,  the  22nd 
October.  Both  these  despatches  had  been 
received  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  moved 
for  these  papers.  Well,  in  the  despatch 
of  the  4th  September,  Lord  Harris  writes — 
**  With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  emi- 
grants, 500  or  1,000  emigrants  in  each  year  can 
have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  price  of  labour, 
and  unless  that  is  remedied,  and  that  quickly,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  cultivation  of  sugar  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  any  prospect  of  success.  I  can  as- 
sure your  Lordship  (he  is  addressing  Earl  Grey), 
that  I  have  it  on  the  best  authority,  that  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the 
price  of  sugar  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation, 
and  that  the  distress  that  consequently  exists  in 
this  colony  has  never  been  equalled." 


That  was  followed  a  fortnight  afterwards 
by  another  despatch,  in  which  he  says — 

"  I  have  alrea'dy  mentioned  to  your  Lordship 
the  distress  existing  in  this  colony,  and  which  is 
increasing  daily,  and  amounts  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed stagnation  of  business,  cases  of  which  are 
brought  to  my  notice  constantly.  For  instance, 
an  estate  having  a  promise  of  a  much  larger  crop 
than  had  ever  previously  been  produced,  being 
almost  abandoned  for  want  of  the  necessary  la- 
bour, and  those  instances  are  frequently  most 
distressing." 

Again — 

"  I  have  also  stated  that  the  chief  cause  of  this, 
although  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  attributed 
to  the  state  of  the  money  market,  is,  that  the 
price  of  sugar  will  not  repay  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;" 

and  he  finishes  by  stating — 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  to  your  Lordship 
my  conviction  that  if  this  colony  is  not  to  be  left 
to  subside  into  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism, 
which  would  result  from  the  ruin  of  its  larger 
proprietors,  some  more  than  ordinary  relief  is 
necessary  to  support  the  contest  which,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  British  colonies,  it  is  engaged 
in;  and,  circumstanced  as  it  is,  I  believe  it  is  in- 
capable of  competing  in  the  British  market  witli 
the  produce  of  slave-labour  countries,  unless  the 
advantages  of  free  trade  are  conceded  to  it  as  well 
as  its  disadvantages,  and  I  will  add,  that  the  re- 


lief must  come  speedily  if  it  is  to  produce  any 
good  effect." 

Now,  when  were  these  despatches  moved  for? 
They  were  moved  for  on  the  26th  Novem- 
ber. The  House  having  sat  four  weeks  after- 
wards, when  were  they  presented  to  Par- 
liament ?  On  the  evening  of  the  night  in 
which  the  debate  closed  in  this  House. 
Statements  were  made,  both  in  this  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament — I  mean 
elsewhere — ^that  never  could  have  been 
made  had  this  House  and  the  country  been 
in  possession  of  the  despatches  I  have  now 
read.  The  fact  was,  that  a  great  speech 
went  out  from  the  Minister  of  State  to  the 
country,  creating  a  great  prejudice  against 
the  West  India  colonies,  proving  that  all 
the  difficulties  were  from  want  of  residence 
and  want  of  energy,  and  stating  that  no« 
thing  was  required  but  a  little  more  stimu- 
lus, a  little  more  capital,  and  a  little  more 
free  trade,  to  make  the  West  Indies  one  of 
the  most  desirable  sites  for  the  investment 
of  capital.  Well,  then,  if  I  show  you  the 
studied  manner  in  which  the  information 
was  kept  back  from  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, particularly  during  the  debate  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  February  in  this  House, 
and  that  of  the  7th  in  the  other  House, 
and  then  if  I  show  you  that  these  impor- 
tant despatches  were  in  some  way  kept 
back  from  the  Committee  of  which  I  bad 
the  honour  to  be  Chairman,  do  not  I  give 
you  proof  positive  of  that  which  I  allege 
against  the  Colonial  Office,  that  the  West 
Indian  colonies  ^lave  not  had  fair  play 
from  the  Colonial  Office  in  this  matter  ? 
Those  who  were  set  over  them  as  their 
guardians  and  protectors,  had  acted  en- 
tirely on  the  Committee  as  though  they 
were  prosecutors,  and  a^  though  the  suffer- 
ing West  Indians  were  culprits  arraigned 
at  the  bar  as  public  offenders.  I  will  now 
go  back  again — Shaving  paved  the  way  to 
show  that  this  was  part  of  a  system — I 
will  now  go  back  to  the  month  of  April. 
Granted  that  all  is  right — that  it  was  the 
honest  intention  of  the  Colonial  Office  on  the 
22d  March  to  lay  those  important  despatches 
before  the  Committee — granting  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  was  some  extraordinary  oblivi- 
ousness of  the  understanding  on  the  pait 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite — granting 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  under- 
stand the  plain  questions  that  were  put  to 
him  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  University — and  that 
the  minds  of  the  Committee  were  most 
unintentionally  led  to  the  belief  that  there 
was  no  such  despatch  at  all  received  relat- 
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ing  to  the  agricultural  and  social  state  of 
the  island — I  want  to  know  how  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  account  for  the  after  pro- 
ceedings and  the  after  answers  which  had 
been  given  to  the  earnest  inquiries  of  the 
Committee  ?  Sir,  1  beg  pardon  of  the 
House  for  entering  thus  far  into  those  nice 
details;  hut  1  must  go  into  them  to  show 
the  importance  of  those  matters,  and  I  will 
make  it  clear  to  you  yet  that  there  was  a 
guilty  holding  hack  of  this  despatch.  Sir, 
the  Committee  closed  its  evidence  on  the 
5th  of  April,  and  adjourned  for  the  recess. 
The  House  met  again  after  the  Easter 
holidays,  on,  1  think,  Monday,  the  1st  of 
May.  On  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  May,  I 
think,  1  summoned  the  Committee  to  re- 
ceive the  draft  of  the  report  which  had 
been  prepared  on  the  last  day  we  had  sat. 
On  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  May,  I  had 
forwarded  to  both  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men that  had  sat  upon  the  Committee 
copies  of  the  resolutions  and  the  report. 
Well,  we  met  at  three  o'clock  on  Thursi- 
day,  the  4th  of  May.  It  was  a  pro 
formd  meeting,  in  order  that  the  Chairman 
might  present  the  report  and  the  resolu- 
tions agreed  to.  Only  six  or  seven  Mem- 
bers were  then  present.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  then  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  there  should  be  so  few  Members 
present;  and,  speaking  upon  the  part  of 
the  Government,  he  said  that  he  had  been 
very  desirous  to  learn  the  impressions 
which  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee had  made  uponi  the  minds  of  the 
Members;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  us  to  understand,  that  though  the 
Government  would  not  be  governed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  in  the  course 
they  might  afterwards  pursue,  they  would, 
nevertheless,  think  it  their  duty,  knowing 
the  great  labour  and  the  unremitting  exer- 
tions with  which  the  Committee  had  pur- 
sued this  inquiry,  to  be  much  influenced 
by  the  opinions  to  which  they  had  come 
upon  the  subject.  Well,  accordingly,  it 
was  by  arrangement  agreed  upon,  on 
Thursday,  the  4th  of  May,  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  adjourned  until  the 
Tuesday  following,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  full  attendance  of  the  Commit- 
tee. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  we  should  meet  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  that  the  Government 
might  learn  of  what  opinion  that  Commit- 
tee was.  On  the  same  Thursday,  the  4th 
of  May,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  we  did  receive  a  manuscript — 
and  I  here  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
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a  great  portion  of  the  despatches  received 
from  the  Colonial  Office  were  in  manuscript 
— we  did  receive,  I  say,  a  manuscript  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
Strutt.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  no  doubt 
entered  into  an  explanation  upon  this 
point;  but  why  were  those  other  despatches 
from  Governor  Light  kept  back  ?  Why, 
I  ask,  were  the  despatches  from  Lord 
Harris  kept  back  ?  I  speak  not  of  the  one 
despatch  that  was  received  on  the  5th  of 
May — that  is  not  the  one  which  I  alone 
referred  to  the  other  night.  I  referred  to 
a  despatch  received  simultaneously  with 
the  despatch  received  from  Mr.  Stipendiary 
Strutt  on  the  24th  of  April;  and  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  on  the  subject, 
let  me  read  a  portion  of  the  despatch  to 
which  I  refer.  This  is  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Harris,  dated  Trinidad,  March  23rd. 
His  Lordship  said — 

"  I  have  thought  it  right  to  forward  to  your 
Lordship  as  early  as  possible  a  return,  showing 
the  probable  state  of  the  treasury  of  this  colony 
on  the  1st  of  April  next.  It  has  been  made  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  possible.  It  shows  that  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  there  will  be  a  defalcation 
of  6,253Z.,  and  this  is  the  lowest  probable  estimate 
that  can  be  made.  Supposing  that  the  diminution 
in  the  receipts  should  continue  in  the  same  ratio 
as  at  present,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  show  what  the  state  of  our  finances  will  be  on 
the  1st  July,  in  order  that  if  possible  some  means 
may  be  found  of  meeting  the  liabilities  of  the  Go- 
vernment. From  the  almost  entire  cessation  of 
imports,  and  the  very  low  price  of  sugars,  on 
which  the  amount  of  export  duties  depends,  the 
receipts  can  hardly  be  cxdculated  with  prudence 
at  more  than  1,000Z.  per  week,  which,  for  thir- 
teen weeks,  is  13,O0OZ.  Against  this  there  is  de- 
fault of  previous  quarter,  6,2532.;  salaries  for 
quarter,  about  8,0002  ;  liabilities  for  buildings 
undertaken  and  obliged  to  be  carried  on,  but  for 
which  some  delay  would  be  granted  by  the  con- 
tractors, 2,4282.;  for  sundries,  averaging  per  quar- 
ter, 1,5002.;  police,  gaol,  hospital,  and  leper  asy- 
lum, averaging  per  month  1,3002.,  3,9002. ;  totsd, 
22,1812.;  deduct  13,0002.;  probable  deficit  on  the 
1st  of  July,  9,1812." 

And  he  concluded  with  some  information, 
which  would  be  most  important  to  the  sub- 
ject under  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee 
at  the  time  with  respect  to  the^loan.  Lord 
Harris  goes  on  to  say — 

"  It  is  absolute  necessity  which  alone  induces 
me  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  that  statement; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  either  some  assistance  iu 
aid  of  the  revenue  must  be  found,  or  else  that  a 
general  reduction  of  salaries  must  at  once  be 
eflfected;  for  after  the  month  of  August  the  re- 
ceipts begin  to  diminish,  and  continue  to  do  so 
up  to  December.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any 
portion  of  the  sum  of  200,0002.  granted  as  a  loan 
could  be  applied  to  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
colony;  but  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that  such 
assistance  is  of  vital  importance,  and  would  prove 
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an  incalculably  greater  boon  than  any  immigra- 
tion at  the  present  time.  I  receive  daily  the  ac- 
count of  orders  being  received  for  no  weeding  or 
cultivation  to  be  carried  on,  on  estates,  for  the 
next  year's  crop;  and  these  orders  from  large 
English  merchants,  to  whom  np  to  the  present 
time  the  influx  of  money  may  be  attributed,  and 
who  have  worked  their  properties  on  the  most 
liberal  terms." 

1  did  not  like  to  trouble  the  House  at  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock  on  the  former  occasion 
when  I  spoke  upon  this  subject,  or  I  might 
have  shown  the  House  that  there  were 
other  despatches  kept  back  than  those  to 
which  I  then  referred.  In  respect  to  those 
received  upon  the  5th  of  May,  I  take 
leave  to  say  we  had  laid  before  us  from 
the  Foreign  Oflfice  all  documents  that 
had  been  received  up  to  the  one  dated  the 
11th  of  May  from  the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby,  from  Paris,  and  other  despatches 
dated  1 0th  March  from  Rio  Janeiro.  And, 
therefore,  if  we  could  have  had  all  these 
despatches  "which  had  arrived  up  to  the 
11th  and  12th  of  May  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  is  there  any  excuse,  the  Conmiittee 
having  continued  sitting,  for  not  giving  the 
despatches  which  had  been  received  at  the 
Colonial  Office  so  late  as  the  5th  of  May  ? 
Now,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  despatch  which  was  received  on  the 
5th  of  April  from  Governor  Higginson, 
which  was  dated  the  10th  of  March.  Re- 
collect that  this  was  not  received  on  the 
5th  of  May,  but  the  5th  of  April,  a  month 
before  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hawes) 
came  before  the  Committee  for  examina- 
tion. Governor  Higginson,  writing  to  Earl 
Grey  from  St.  John  (Montserrat)  on  the 
10th  of  March  said — 

**  In  my  despatch.  No.  Y2,  of  the  11th  Septem- 
ber last,  I  apprised  your  Lordships  of  the  disas- 
trous state  to  which  adverse  circumstances  had 
reduced  this  one  flourishing  settlement ;  and  I 
deeply  regret  to  observe  that  Mr.  Baynes's  report, 
now  submitted,  is  not  calculated  to  convey  a  more 
favourable  impression  than  I  was  myself  led  to 
form  during  my  recent  sojourn  in  the  island." 
Here  is  a  blue  book  from  Montserrat, 
communicated  under  the  same  cover,  and 
yet  withheld  from  the  Committee,  although 
it  gave  most  important  information  upon 
the  agricultural  state  of  that  island.  It 
entered  into  details  of  the  great  deprecia- 
tion of  property  there,  stating  that — 

"  The  estates  of  the  late  Mr.  Dudley  Semper, 
which,  estimated  as  all  the  properties  were  at  the 
time  of  their  valuation,  at  scarcely  more  than 
half  of  their  value,  are  rated  in  the  levy  bill  at 
27,700?.,  were  lately  sold  for  295?.;  they  were,  it 
is  true,  bought  by  the  mortgagee,  whoso  claim 
amounted  to  11,000/.;  still  the  circumstance  tes- 
tifies to  the  great  depreciation  tliat  has  taken 
place.    Mr.  Trott's  properties,  valued  at  18,100/., 


sold  for  the  amount  of  taxes  due  on  them,  181/.: 
this  was  by  arrangement ;  but  the  absence  of  spe- 
culators on  so  favourable  an  occasion  speaks 
either  a  total  want  of  capital,  or  great  distrust  of 
the  future  prospects  of  the  colony.  There  have 
been  frequent  sales  of  unencumberod  freehold  pro- 
perty, not  much  disproportionate  :  thus  the  bouse 
of  Mr.  Brinn,  valued  at  400/.,  was  first  sold  in 
execution  for  taxes  for  3/.  Is.  9<f.,  and  being  re- 
deemed by  him,  was  soon  after  put  up  again  for 
public  sale  for  de&ult  under  the  Loan  Act,  and 
knocked  down  for  55/.  Two  houses  in  Plymouth, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Venn,  of  the  Council,  valued 
each  at  200/.,  sold  together  for  53/.  A  bouse  in 
town,  rated  at  200/.,  the  property  of  Mr.  Dowdy, 
was  sold  three  times  within  two  years ;  on  the 
first  occasion  for  23/. ;  on  the  second  for  63/. ;  and 
finaUy  for  6/.  8#.  5d." 

I  beg  also  to  call  attention  to  the  prospects 
of  agriculture  as  regarded  lahour  in  Mont- 
serrat. It  was  stated  in  that  blue  book 
that  the  wages  were  reduced  so  low  that 
the  ordinary  rate  was  only  fivepence  and 
one-fifth  of  a  penny  per  day,  and  notwith- 
standing that  reduction,  the  report  states 
that— . 

"  Small  as  that  sum  is,  there  are  only  eight  es- 
tates of  the  thirty-nine  in  the  island  on  which  the 
labourers  are  settled  with  punctually." 

That— 

"  Not  less  than  seventeen  sugar  estates  have 
during  the  course  of  the  last  year  been  ei^r 
thrown  up,  or  the  cultivation  on  them  has  been 
greatly  reduced." 

I  see,  Sir,  that  the  House  is  tired  of  these 
small  details;  but  looking  at  the  important 
statements  contained  in  this  blue  book  of 
Montserrat,  which  had  been  received  at 
the  Colonial  Office  as  far  back  as  the  5th 
of  April,  and  whi^  had  never  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  at  all,  I  think 
that .  the  most  resolute  free-trader  cannot 
wish  to  see  wages  reduced  below  fivepence 
and  one-fifth  per  day.  The  summing  up 
of  the  whole  was  this : — 

**  In  this  island,  in  which  I  believe  wages  have 
long  been  below  the  rates  of  other  colonies,  being 
only  5^.  a  day  or  28.  2d.  a  week,  of  five  days, 
that  is  6/.  38.  per  annum,  together  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  provision  ground  and  medical  attend- 
ance, we  are  still  far  from  being  in  a  condition, 
under  existing  practice  and  management,  of  being 
able  to  compete  with  slave  colonies." 

If  wo  are  proximi,  it  is  still  longo  itUer- 
vallo;  and  he  says  that  they  cannot  com- 
pete— 

''until,  in  fiict,  the  wages  of  the  fi-ee  labourer 
shall  be  reduced  to  a  par  with  the  necessary  sub- 
sistence of  he  slave." 

Now,  that  is  the  evidence  of  the  Governor 
of  Montserrat.  Well,  I  ask  the  House 
whether  that  is  not  a  paper  which  we  ought 
to  have  had  before  us?  Yet  that  was 
kept  back,  and  no  explanation  offered  for 
withholding  it.     At  the  same  time,  as  was 
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admitted  by  tbe  hon.  Gentleman,  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Stipendiary  Stnitt  was  laid  be- 
fore them  because  they  were  deliberating 
upon  these  resolutions.  That  is.  Sir,  iny 
case.  This  was  evidence  which  told  not 
against  me,  nor  against  those  who  Yoted 
with  me.  The  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to 
me 'to  forget  that  we  were  called  together 
to  deliberate  upon  the  condition  of  the 
West  Indian  colonies,  the  Mauritius,  and 
the  East  Indies.  He  seems  to  think  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  were 
after  all  but  a  struggle  between  two  politi- 
cal parties,  each  trying  for  mastery,  and 
not  caring  what  became  of  the  wretched 
beings  that  are  placed  under  our  protection. 
Well,  Sir,  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
say  there  was  any  factious  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  ?  Will  he  not  do 
us  the  justice  to  say  that  we  met  him 
frankly  and  fairly?  Every  Member  of 
that  Committee — the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxford  University,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool,  my  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire,  and,  above  all, 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Droitwich, 
who  came,  as  well  as  Lord  G.  Manners,  at 
a  great  sacrifice  of  personal  feelings  to  at- 
tend the  Committee  upon  that  occasion — 
they  all  attended  that  Committee,  and  had 
no  mental  reservations  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  for  they  frankly  en- 
tered upon  the  inquiry  from  a  really  anx- 
ious wish  to  learn  what  the  impressions 
were  that  were  made  upon  the  minds  of 
each  individual  Member.  Well,  then,  I 
say  we  were  not  dealt  fairly  with  in  re- 
spect to  these  matters.  I  speak  now  not 
as  a  Committee-man,  but  I  say  the  West 
Indian  Colonies,  the  Mauritius,  and  those 
mighty  interests  connected  with  those 
places,  were  not  dealt  fairly  with  by  this 
evidence  being  kept  back.  There  was,  too, 
ample  time  a^orded  for  the  preparation  of 
those  documents.  We  met,  as  I  have  be- 
fore stated,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  May, 
and  we  adjourned  until  the  9th  of  May 
following.  On  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  May, 
we  met  again,  when  it  was  agreed  upon 
that  we  should  adjourn  again  for  nine  days 
until  the  18th  May.  But  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  interval  ?  We  had  met  on 
Thursday,  the  4th  May.  On  Friday,  the 
fith  May,  I  came  down  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  an  address  for  more  papers. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  will  no  doubt 
speak  to  the  truth  of  this  statement  which 
I  am  how  making.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
was  not  in  his  place,  when  I  came  down 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  move 


this  address,  which  I  considered  to  be  al- 
most a  matter  of  form,  for  these  papers 
were  very  much  wanted.  I  spoke  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
the  Indian  Board,  whom  I  do  not  now  see 
in  his  place,  respecting  those  documents. 
The  time,  however,  went  by  when  I  could 
move  for  them  as  an  unopposed  return. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  apologised  to  me  for 
not  being  in  his  place,  and  he  undertook  to 
move  the  address  himself.  It  was  an  ad- 
dress for  copies  of  certain  despatches  re- 
ceived from  the  Governors  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Mauritius.  I  left  the  House 
and  did  not  return.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
forgot  to  move  for  the  papers,  as  he  had 
promised,  on  Friday,  the  5th  May.  On 
Monday  the  8th  May,  he  apologised  to  me 
for  his  forgetfrilness,  but  assured  me  that 
no  time  was  lost,  for  he  had  instantly  set 
about  preparing  an  answer  to  the  return. 
Well,  upon  the  same  day  a  question  was 
asked  the  hon.  Gentleman  by  Mr.  P.  Miles, 
who  was  a  Member  of  the  Committee.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  copies  of  the  latest  despatches  re- 
ceived from  all  the  Governors  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies  before  the  report  of  the 
West  Indian  Committee  came  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man then  undertook  to  say  that  a  very 
important  despatch  from  those  colonies 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
before  the  discussion  referred  to  came  on, 
and  that  papers  connected  with  the  subject 
were  already  in  preparation.  We  were 
then  deliberating  upstairs.  We  after- 
wards adjourned  to  the  18th  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  our  resolutions.  I  will 
admit  that  when  Earl  Grey,  on  the  14ih  of 
April,  had  answered  the  despatch  received 
on  the  27th  March,  from  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
that  though  the  document  itself,  was  em- 
blazoned by  certain  minutes  and  remark- 
able memoranda,  it  did  not  follow  that'  it 
should  occur  to  the  noble  Lord's  mind  that 
this  despatch  had  never  been  laid  before 
the  Committee.  But  what  answer  has  the 
Colonial  Office  to  give  me  now  ?  On  the 
8th  of  May  I  was  assured  that  the  address 
had  been  virtually  moved  for  on  Friday  the 
5th  of  May,  which  at  last  produced  the  re- 
turn. Now,  Sir,  I  want  to  know  how  Earl 
Grey  acquits  himself,  or  how  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies  acquits  himself, 
when,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  this 
House,  the  notice  of  the  address  which  had 
been  voted  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office 
requiring  all  the  papers  connected  with 
SQ2 
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this  subject  to  be  laid  before  them  ?  It  was 
the  duty  of  Earl  Grey — a  duty  which  he 
could  not  escape  from — ^to  decide  what 
those  despatches  were  of  which  copies 
were  to  he  made,  and  what  those  were 
from  which  merely  extracts  were  required. 
I  want  to  know,  when  he  saw  that  this 
despatch  to  which  I  have  referred  was  so 
important,  and  that  it  had  these  four 
minutes  on  it — that  it  had  been  laid  before 
him  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  was  then  to 
be  sent  back  to  him — when  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  30th  of  March — ^how  I  ask, 
was  it  that  he  did  not  say,  **  Oh  gracious  ! 
how  is  it  that  this  despatch  has  never  been 
sent  before  the  Committee  ?  Whose  fault 
is  this  ?  What  clerk  has  committed  the 
error  ?  Who  has  been  guilty  of  this  great 
negligence  ?'*  It  might  be  expected  that 
.an  English  Minister,  in  particular,  would 
have  expressed  deep  regret  for  the  negli- 
gence of  the  clerks  in  the  Colonial  Office 
— that  he  would  say,  '*  I  know  they  are 
preparing  the  documents,  and  that  they 
will  be  printed  and  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee. I  know  that  the  Chairman  has 
proposed  a  duty  of  2d,  per  lb.  on  foreign 
sugar,  and  Id,  per  lb.  on  colonial  sugar; 
and  I  am  aware  also  that  Sir  Charles  Grey 
proposes  a  duty  on  colonial  sugar  of  9*.  4cd. 
per  cwt.,  and  18«.  Sd,  on  foreign;  whereas 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  recommends 
a  duty  of  10«.  on  colonial  sugar,  and  20s, 
on  foreign.**  But,  no:  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  asked  if  there  was  any 
further  important  evidence  to  lay  before 
the  Committee,  he  was  mute  —  he  was 
dumb— not  a  word  was  said,  not  a  whisper, 
with  regard  to  Governor  Grey*s  despatch, 
which  was  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
and  the  existence  of  which  he  must  at  the 
time  have  been  aware  of.  The  Committee 
met  again  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  they 
again  adjourned  to  the  23rd;  and  on  that 
day,  or  thirteen  days  after.  Earl  Grey  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  must,  at  all  events, 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  errors 
of  their  underlings  of  the  Colonial  Office,  in 
not  having  communicated  the  despatch  con- 
taining the  important  opinions  of  Sir  C. 
Grey:  the  Committee  were  still  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  arrival  of  any  such  despatch. 
The  Committee  adjourned  for  four  days 
more,  to  consider  their  verdict ;  but  I 
think,  if  I  mistake  not,  more  inquiries 
were  made  in  this  House  for  despatches 
from  the  West  Indies,  in  the  interim. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  iho  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 


Liverpool,  voted  against  the  proposition 
for  10«.  and  20s,  duties,  and  also  against 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
behind  me.  Their  own  proposition  had 
been  rejected,  but  the  question  still  re- 
mained open  for  another  vote.  A  differ- 
ential duty  of  20s.  on  foreign  sugar,  and 
10s.  on  colonial,  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
was  then  proposed  by  a  free-trader,  and 
one  who  had  previously  opposed  my  reso- 
lution. And  what  took  place  after  that  ? 
Why,  I  find  that  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge came  down  to  the  House,  and 
asked  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  if  be 
had  received  any  despatch  recently  from 
Jamaica,  as  he  was  very  anxious  to  have 
some  information  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  that  colony.  And  what  was  the  answer 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman?  Not,  "Oh!  good 
heavens,  we  have  made  a  great  mistake ; 
we  discovered  seven  days  ago  an  omission 
had  been  made  in  supplying  information  to 
the  Committee.  Here  is  an  important  de- 
spatch from  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  which 
he  says,  if  a  greater  differential  duty 
on  foreign  and  colonial  sugars  does  not 
immediately  take  place,  the  greater  part 
of  the  plantations  in  Jamaica  must  go 
out  of  cultivation.  Nothing  will  do  but 
a  duty  of  Id.  on  colonial,  and  2d.  per  lb. 
on  foreign.**  The  hon.  Gentleman  said 
nothing  of  the  kind;  and  I  think  he  must 
really  have  the  very  shortest  memory  that 
can  be  conceived,  if  he  did  not  at  that  time 
remember  that  Governor  Grey*8  despatch 
had  not  been  laid  before  us,  and  that  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  Committee,  were 
ignorant  of  it.  And,  Sir,  I  must  agiun 
repeat  my  question  on  this  head.  I  want 
to  know  how  does  the  hon.  Member  ac- 
count for  keeping  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee in  that  state  of  ignorance  upon  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance?  There 
was  still  a  last  resource.  The  Committee, 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May,  met  for 
the  last  time,  and  they  threw  out  the  lOth 
Resolution  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  supported  the  Member  for  Liverpool; 
and  then  nothing,  no  alternative,  remained 
for  them  but  to  agree  to  the  proposition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Birch,  for  a  duty  of  10s.  per 
cwt.  on  colonial  sugar  for  six  years,  or  to 
retire  and  not  vote.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  again  came  down  to  the  House 
and  agitated  the  question,  and  poked  the 
Members  on  the  Treasury  bench  for  further 
information.  But  the  hon.  Under  Secretary 
still  kept  his  prudent  peace.     In  answer 
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to  questions,  whether  any  later  accounts  |  the  British  colonies  under  their  guar- 
had  heen  received  from  the  West  Indies  dianship.  Neither,  Sir,  do  I  impute  fraud 
than  those  which  had  heen  laid  hefore  the  to  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  ;  hut  I 
Committee,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  Go-  must  dispute  the  hon.  Memher's  title  to 
vemment  were  prepared  to  lay  them  hefore  |  possessing  a  good  memory.  He  certainly 
the  House;  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that   lacks  not  sagacity;  hut  it  is  most  extraor- 


he  did  not  receive  any  information  hy  the 
packet  which  arrived  two  or  three  days 
before,  but  he  expected  to  receive  further 
information  by  the  next  packet,  which  he 
would  lay  on  the  table.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  did  not  keep  back  information 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wanted  to 
have  ;  and  did  he  not  know  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee  was  very  nicely 
weighed  in  the  balance  ?  Well  then.  Sir, 
I  am  here  to  show,  and  my  purpose  is  to 
show,  that  these  great  possessions  of  the 
British  Crown  have  not  had  a  fair  trial; 
and  that  the  Government,  whose  business 
it  is  to  guard  and  protect  them,  have 
acted  towards  them  as  if  they  were  some  / 
hostile  suitors  or  guilty  criminals.  Ift 
there  has  been  a  systematic  suppression  of 
the  truth,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
West  Indies,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I 
do  not  think  the  hon.  Gentleman,  or  the 
right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  if  he  ever  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  despatch  before  it  came  to  light,  were 
parties  to  such  a  systematic  suppression  of 
the  truth  ;  but  what  I  complain  of  is,  that 
the  Members  of  the  Colonial  Office  did  not 
deal  as  frankly  with  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  deal  frankly  with  them.  The 
non.  Member  must  have  known  that  there 
was  evidence  in  his  office  of  a  most  vital 
and  important  character,  and  that  he  held 
it  back  from  those  men  whose  opinions  he 
asked  for  on  a  subject  with  which  that 
evidence  was  intimately  connected.  Sir, 
I  feel  that  I  am  charged  with  a  great 
duty  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  but  I  will  say  nothing  of 
that.  When,  however,  it  is  said  that  I 
charged  Earl  Grey — whose  high  character 
has  been  so  justly  spoken  of — with  fraud, 
I  deny  that  I  ever  did  so.  What  I  said 
was,  that  despatches  containing  most  im- 
portant information  were  withheld  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Colonial  Office  for  political 
purposes.  I  repeat  that  I  did  not  impute 
fraud  to  the  noble  Lord ;  but.  Sir,  I  con- 
ceive I  have  a  right  here  in  my  place,  de- 
fending the  interests  of  my  country,  as  a 
private  and  independent  Member  of  Par- 
liament, to  arraign  the  highest  Ministers 
of  the  State ;  and  I  will  ever  do  so 
when  I  think  they  forfeit  their  title 
to  the  confidence   of  those  who  placed 


dinary,  that  when  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  5th  of  April,  he  should  forget 
a  despatch  which  was  stated  to  have  been 
minuted  to  be  laid  before  the  Committee 
by  Mr.  Cox  and  himself  on  the  27th  of  the 
previous  month,  and  by  Earl  Grey  on  the 
30th,  with  the  same  purpose.  I  made  no 
use  of  the  word  ''  fraud ;"  but  one  who  I 
believe  has  not  been  considered  to  sin 
against  good  taste  in  the  way  I  have  been 
considered  to  have  sinned,  made  use,  I  be- 
lieve, of  these  words.  Mr.  Burke,  who 
made  a  great  speech  ufon  conciliation, 
with  regard  to  the  British  American  colo- 
nial question,  said,  in  reference  to  trickery, 
policy,  and  statesmen,  that — 

"  A  refined  policy  ever  has  been  the  parent  of 
confusion,  and  ever  will  be,  so  long  as  the  world 
endures.  Plain,  honest  intention,  which  maj  as 
easily  be  discovered  as  fraud  will  surely  be  de- 
tected at  last,  is,  let  me  say,  of  no  mean  force  in 
the  government  of  mankind." 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  cannot  but 
think  that  my  hon.  Friend  is  entitled  to  an 
answer  to  the  questions  that  he  put  to  the 
noble  Lord;  and  I  rise  for  the  purpose,  not 
of  inflicting  a  long  speech  on  the  subject  of 
despatches  of  September  and  October  last 
from  Governor  Higginson,  but,  if  possible, 
to  get  the  noble  Lord  to  answer  the  questions 
that  my  hon.  Friend  has  put  to  him.  The 
noble  Lord,  as  I  understood  him,  originally 
said  that  a  despatch  had  been  kept  back 
from  the  Committee  of  which  he  was  Chair- 
man; and  the  hon.  Gentleman  then  came 
down  and  read  certain  minutes  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  directing  that  that  despatch 
should  be  laid  before  the  Committee  on  the 
30th  of  March.  On  Friday  night  last  the 
noble  Lord  said  that  those  minutes  must 
have  been  concocted;  and  he  ended  his 
speech  with  the  words  that  he  has  just  now 
again  quoted  from  Mr.  Burke,  to  the  effect 
that  fraud  will  always  in  the  end  be  de- 
tected. My  hon.  Friend,  in  answering  this 
charge,  produced  certain  minutes;  and  the 
noble  Lord,  in  reference  to  them,  says 
that,  "  if  these  minutes  and  memorandums 
were  not  got  up  subsequently,"  that  is,  if 
they  were  not  a  forgery — if  they  were  not 
a  fraud — on  the  part  of  either  Mr.  Cox, 
Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Elliot,  or  Lord  Grey — 

"  If  they  wore  not  got  up  subsequently  to  his 
examination  of  the  5th  of  April,  he  was  troubled 
with  the  shortest  memory  since  the  days  of  green- 
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bridge.  These  answers  were  perfectly  cor- 
rect. Ho  stated  that  an  important  de- 
spafch  had  been  received,  and  that  it  was 
preparing  for  the  Committee.  He  may 
have  misunderstood  the  question  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  That  may  be  so» 
and  on  a  subsequent  day  he  applied  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  know  what  his 
meaning  in  asking  those  questions  was; 
and  it  &cn  turned  out  that  my  hon.  Friend 
had  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  But  I  am  sure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  be  the  first  to  see  the 
difference — as  every  one  must  see  it — ^be- 
tween mistaking  the  meaning  of  a  question, 
and  a  voluntary  intention  to  mislead  the 
Committee  by  false  answers.  Now  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  noble  Lord  does  with- 
draw these  charges — ^first,  that  the  minutes 
were  concocted  long  after  the  date  affixed 
to  them;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  main- 
tains the  charge  implied  by  his  assertion 
that  the  memory  of  my  hon.  Friend  "is 
the  shortest  that  has  been  known  since  the 
days  of  green  bags  and  Theodore  Majocchi, 
of  Non  mi  ricordo  notoriety;'*  in  other 
words,  that  the  answers  of  my  hon.  Friend 
were  given  with  the  intention  directly  of 
misleading  the  Committee.  If  the  noble 
Lord  perseveres  in  either  of  these  charges, 
my  hon.  Friend  wishes  for  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  them ;  and  I  think  that  my 
hon.  Friend  is  quite  right  in  demanding  an 
answer  upon  these  points  from  the  noble 
Lord.  If  the  noble  Lord  says  that  he  is 
convinced  that  he  was  in  error  when  he 
.made  them,  then  the  matter  may  rest;  but 
to  evade  the  questions,  and  to  refuse  to 
give  my  hon.  Friend  any  answer  at  all,  is, 
I  think,  hardly  a  fit  course  to  take  towards 
a  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  rose  to  address  the 
House,  but  was  met  with  loud  cries  of 
"Question!'* 

Mr.  speaker  :  There  is  no  question 
before  the  House  upon  which  the  hon. 
Member  can  address  it. 

Mr.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  moved 
that  the  House  do  adjourn. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  had  hoped  that 
my  noble  Friend  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  had 
spoken  long  enough  to  convey  to  this  House 
his  moaning,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary 
that  he  should  rise  again.  If  the  noble 
Lord  has  not  conveyed  what  he  meant  to 
convey  to  the  House,  he  may  despair  of 
doing  so  in  any  future  address.  I  wish 
to  make  an  explanation  in  the  first  place 
with  respect  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.     When  I  said  on  a  former 


bag  notoriety,  when  Theodore  Majocchi  gave  hia 
answer  of  Non  mi  ricordo.  That  was  the  charge  I 
made,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  may  take  his  op- 
tion whether  or  not,  after  these  yarious  discus- 
sions and  various  minutes  to  which  he  affixed  his 
name,  he,  on  the  6th  of  April,  could  not  remember 
the  receipt  of  any  despatch  of  an  important  na- 
ture ;  that  he  could  not  on  the  5th  of  April  recol- 
lect, notwithstanding  three  separate  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  that  despatch  and  its  impor- 
tance, that  any  important  despatch,  or  that  any 
.  despatch  connected  with  the  agriculture  and  so- 
cial state  of  Jamaica,  had  been  received.  That  is 
the  charge  I  make  against  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  I  care  nothing  whether  he  makes  his  defence 
against  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma  on  which  I  place  him,  and  from  which 
he  cannot  escape." 

That  was  the  charge  of  the  noble  Lord — 
the  charge  which  he  made  and  repeated  on 
Friday  night.  Now,  my  hon.  Friend  makes 
his  statement — ^his  plain  unadorned  ex- 
planation with  regard  to  the  facts  which 
have  taken  place;  and  he  asks  the  noble 
Lord  cither  to  prove  the  charges  which  he 
then  made,  or  withdraw  them,  or  else  to 
assent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
in  order  that  their  truth  may  be  sifted. 
Now,  what  does  the  noble  Lord  do  ?  He 
has  favoured  us,  as  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, with  a  long  speech  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  things  ;  but  with  regard  to  that 
question  of  my  hon.  Friend  on  a  matter 
regarding  his  character  and  his  honour,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  at  this  moment  to  say 
what  are  the  opinions  of  the  noble  Lord. 
With  regard,  indeed,  to  the  minutes,  the 
noble  Lord  said  in  the  beginning  of  his 
speech,  that  the  statement  of  my  hon. 
Friend  in  reference  to  them  was  correct;  but 
the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  imply  the  contrary 
in  other  parts  of  his  speech,  and  I  want 
to  know  whether  this  charge  of  concocting 
the  minutes — whether  this  charge  which 
he  has  made  against  my  hon.  Friend  and 
Lord  Grey,  and  those  other  two  Gentle- 
men, is  withdrawn  or  not  ?  The  next 
question  I  wish  to  ask  is,  whether  the  no- 
ble Lord  continues  to  make  this  charge, 
the  purport  of  which  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, that  unless  the  minutes  were  con- 
cocted, that  then  Mr.  Hawcs  was  troubled 
with  the  shortest  memory  that  was  known 
"  since  the  days  of  green  bags  and  of  Theo- 
dore Majocchi,  of  Non  mi  ricordo  noto- 
riety." Every  body  knows  the  character 
of  that  person  to  whom  the  noble  Lord 
eompares  my  hon.  Friend — that  he  endea- 
Toored  by  false  answers  to  mislead  those 
by  whom  he  was  examined.  My  hon. 
Friend  made  certain  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions,  as  he  understood  them,  of  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  the   Member  for    Cam- 
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occasion  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn,  that  his  words  should  convey  an 
offensive  meaning  to  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
I  said  what  was  mj  own  impression  at  the 
time.  But  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Min- 
ister rose  and  said,  that  the  important 
question  before  us  was,  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  had  accused 
the  Under  Secretary,  and  his  friends  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  of  committing  a  po- 
litical fraud.  Now  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  on  that  occasion  (Friday  night)  rose 
after  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn,  in  some  excitement,  never 
alluded  to  that  point.  He  rose  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  said  was  the  charge 
against  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  of  having 
suppressed  important  despatches.  It  was 
only  subsequently,  that  the  Under  Secre- 
tary— he  would  not  say  by  an  afterthought 
— brought  the  matter  to  the  present  point. 
But  now,  to-night,  the  noble  Lord  puts  that 
forward  as  the  most  important  subject  be- 
fore us.  Here  is  the  dilemma  quoted  by  the 
First  Minister,  either  that  the  Colonial  Office 
must  have  concocted  this  minute,  or  else 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tary must  be  troubled  with  one  of  the 
shortest  memories  in  the  world.  Why, 
Sir,  I  certainly  believe  that  the  Under 
Secretary  must  at  the  time  have  been  gift- 
ed with  the  shortest  memory  in  the  world. 
[Mr.  Hawes:  Prove  it.]  Well,  if  I  am 
obliged  to  do  it  it  is  not  very  difficult,  be- 
cause the  hon.  Gentleman  declared  that  he 
could  not  produce  this  despatch,  not  having 
received  it.  But  I  totally  deny  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  deny  that  any 
specific  charge  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
noble  Lord  has  described  has  been  brought 
against  the  hon.  Gentleman.  I  take  the 
objection  which  has  been  put  forward 
so  elaborately  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
First  Minister,  of  shortness  of  memory, 
not  as  a  charge  against  the  hon.  Gentle- 
mui.  In  impressing  upon  the  House  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary,  my  noble 
Friend  said,  that  if  he  was  not  gifted  with 
the  shortest  memory  in  the  world,  he  must 
have  been  cognisant  of  the  despatch.  My 
noble  Friend  does  not  wish  to  evade  his 
charge  against  the  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  Government.  He  does  charge  the 
Government  with  systematic  suppression 
of  information — suppression  of  information 
which  they  imagine  tells  in  favour  of  the 
opinions  of  my  noble  Friend,  and  adverse 
to  those  which  they  profess.     That  is  the 


charge.  If  that  be  an  unparliamentary 
charge — if  that  be  an  unconstitutional 
charge — I  want  to  know  what  is  the  use  of 
a  House  of  Commons  ?  Why  are  you  here 
to  exercise  criticism  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  you  are  to  be  stopped 
from  such  a  declaration  ?  The  noble  Lord 
asks,  if  my  noble  Friend  persists  in  the 
odious  charge  of  forgery  of  the  minutes 
upon  the  documents  ?  To  this  I  have  to 
say,  in  the  first  place,  that  that  charge 
never  was  made;  but  if  it  was  it  never 
could  have  been  more  completely  withdrawn 
than  it  was  in  the  first  instance.  My  noble 
Friend  said  that  the  House  could  not  doubt, 
after  the  statement  they  had  heard,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
had  correctly  stated  the  circumstances. 
What  more  could  be  said  or  required? 
For  myself,  I  am  the  last  man  to  treat  the 
hon.  Gentleman  with  disrespect;  and  if  I 
had  used  any  words  unintentionally  which 
might  be  construed  as  having  such  a  ten- 
dency, there  is  no  apology  I  should  not  be 
happy  to  make.  But  I  am  sure  that  there 
was  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  my  noble  Friend;  and  I  am  sure  I 
am  only  expressing  his  opinion — although 
I  have  no  authority  to  say  so— when  I 
state  that  there  was  a  misapprehension  of 
his  meaning,  and  that  he  has  to-night  de- 
cidedly and  publicly  expressed  that  he  does 
not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  history  of  the 
despatches  told  in  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Under  Secretary,  which  statement  no 
one  could  for  a  moment  doubt.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  evade  the  real  question,  whiSh 
is  not  a  personal  question.  It  is  a  charge 
against  the  Administration  of  systematic 
suppression  of  information  which  told 
against  the  policy  they  upheld.  Clearing 
the  question,  then,  of  all  personal  matter, 
let  me  remind  this  House  of  two  or  three 
very  important  circumstances.  Let  me 
put  the  case  quietly  before  it.  All  this 
discussion  arises  because  a  most  important 
despatch  was  not  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sugar  and  Coffee  Planting,  that 
being  a  despatch  from  the  Governor  of  one 
of  the  most  important  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  who  counselled  in  that  despatch  a 
protective  duty  of  10*.  upon  colonial  sugar. 
What  are  the  facts  ?  Was  that  despatch 
put  before  the  Committee  ?  Or  is  it  con- 
tended that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  pro- 
duced before  that  Committee?  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment is,  that  orders  were  given  that  it 
should  be  placed  before  that  Committee. 
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It  never  was  put  before  the  Committee. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  of  that 
Committee,  that  despatch  was  the  most 
important  document  that  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration;  and  when 
the  Chairman,  obtaining  that  document, 
but  obtaining  it  too  late,  expresses  his 
sense  of  the  grievance,  then  the  Govern- 
ment turn  round  and  say  that  they  are 
charged  with  fraud.  If  the  case  stood 
alone,  as  I  have  now  set  it  forth,  it  would 
justify  any  Member  of  Parliament  in  bring- 
ing forward  this  question.  But  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  There  was  another  de- 
spatch from  an  important  colony — not  only 
this  from  Jamaica,  which  the  Government 
acknowledged  was  most  important  —  but 
there  was  another  despatch  from  Trinidad, 
which  also,  by  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, was  never  placed  before  that  Com- 
mittee. The  case,  then,  of  Jamaica  was 
not  an  isolated  case;  it  had  that  of  Trinidad 
for  a  companion.  But  unfortunately  there 
was  still  another  colony  besides  these — be- 
sides Jamaica  and  Trinidad — and  that  was 
Berbice,  which  was  implicated  in  this  matter. 
So  there  were  three  important  despatches 
containing  matters  highly  essential  in  as- 
sisting the  Committee  in  forming  a  re- 
port which  was  not  placed  before  them. 
There  are,  then,  three  despatches  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Government  not  to 
have  been  produced,  but  which  ought  to 
have  been  produced.  That  circumstance 
alone  is  a  legitimate  ground  for  any  hon. 
Member  to  come  forward,  with  a  view 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject.  My 
nbble  Friend  referred  to  another  case 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I  must 
draw  the  attention  of  the  hon.  the  Un- 
der Secretary  to  it,  because  my  noble 
Friend  tells  you  frankly  that  he  thinks 
there  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  suppress 
or  to  pervert  the  truth;  and  he  has  given, 
you  some  evidence  why  he  thinks  there 
has  been  a  systematic  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  truth.  Here  is  a  case  which, 
I  think,  impugns  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  a  case  which  I  think, 
therefore,  ho  ought  to  meet.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple case;  it  requires  no  special  pleading. 
I  shall  put  it  simply  before  the  House, 
and  I  defy  any  man,  whatever  his  po- 
litical predilections,  or  on  whatsoever 
side  of  the  House  he  may  sit,  not  to 
feel  that  it  is  a  case  which  requires  expla- 
nation. Be  it  observed,  too,  that  all  this 
was  going  on  at  the  very  same  time  when 
those  despatches  were  withheld  from  the 


Committee.  The  matter  refers  to  a  de- 
bate which  took  place  on  February  7,  in 
another  place;  and  a  noble  Lord,  speak- 
ing in  that  debate,-  wished  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  that  assembly,  and  through  them 
to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
a  very  important  impression,  namely,  that 
we  were  not  to  despair  even  of  the  state  of 
Jamacia,  for  that  new  social  circumstances 
had  developed  themselves  in  that  colony; 
that  resident  proprietors,  of  a  new  race, 
were,  since  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  in- 
vesting a  vast  amount  of  capital  in  those 
colonies;  that  these  were  the  mon  and  this 
was  the  system  to  which  England  must 
I  look  for  the  regeneration  of  Jamaica;  and 
I  the  noble  Lord,  speaking  upon  the  evi- 
dence to  which  I  am  about  to  refer,  ad- 
dressing that  assembly,  and  through  Uiem 
I  addressing  the  country,  did  hold  out  these 
i  circumstances  as  an  inducement  to  the 
further  investment  of  capital  in  that  colony. 
This  is  a  most  important  subject.  I  will 
not  misrepresent  the  noble  Lord;  I  will 
read  his  words.     The  noble  Lord  said — 

"  A  very  great  change  was  going  on  in  the 
West  Indies  at  the  present  moment.  Among 
many  documents  which  had  passed  through  hu 
hands  connected  with  the  state  of  these  colonies, 
he  was  very  much  struck  with  one  which  he  had 
received  the  other  day  from  a  number  of  planters 
in  the  western  part  of  Jamaica,  and  who  stated 
that  they  had  invested  capital  to  the  extent  of  not 
less  than  142,000/.  in  plantations  in  the  colony; 
and  they  added,  what  was  a  most  remarkable 
fact,  that,  with  one  exception,  they  had  all  pur- 
chased or  leased  their  plantations  since  emanci- 
pation." 

This  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  having  been  once  read,  I  do  not  wish 
to  read  the  whole  of  it  again;  but  he  went 
on  to  say,  that  these  circumstances  showed 
what  a  change  of  system  was  in  progress 
in  that  island ;  and  he  then  observed, 
that— 

**  So  far  from  believing  that  the  prospects  of 
Jamaica  were  bad,  he  was  not  aware  of  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions  in  which  there  was  so 
favourable  a  prospect  for  the  investment  of  capital 
at  this  moment  as  in  Jamaica." 

I  now  come  to  the  document  which  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  quoted  in  his  speech,  which  docu- 
ment the  noble  Lord  described  as  most  in- 
teresting and  important,  and  which,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  he  used  to  influence  the 
opinions  of  the  assembly  he  was  addressing 
in  another  place — that  Jamaica  was  not  in 
a  suffering  position,  but  was  to  be  saved  bj- 
a  new  order  of  planters,  who  had  invested 
money  to  agreat  amount  since  emancipation 
— and  that,  so  great  were  the  changes  which 
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had  taken  place,  tbat  investment  of  capital 
in  Jamaica  had  become  a  profitable  enter- 
prise. Here  is  the  document.  It  is  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, and  it  runs  thus  : — 

"  My  Lord — ^We  pray  your  earnest  attention  to 
the  following  facts : — We,  the  undersigned,  are  the 
owners  of  19,  and  the  lessees  of  13  sugar  estates 
in  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  which 
properties  we  employ  daily  an  average  of  2,898 
labourers,  who  represent  families  numbering 
14,490  people,  lately  redeemed  from  slavery.  Our 
sugar  estates,  32  in  number,  are  expected  to  make 
this  year  2,796  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  1,354  pun- 
cheons of  rum,  which  will  cost  us,  by  accurate 
computation,  60,3152.  13*.  5d.  We  have  no  hope 
of  realising  more  than  I5l,  per  hogshead,  and  14/. 
per  puncheon  (the  maximum  price  of  the  market 
at  present),  at  which  rate  our  produce  will  bring 
60,896/.,  leaving  a  balance  over  our  expenditure 
of  580/.  6*.  7d.  to  go  against  6  per  cent,  the  com- 
mon rate  of  interest  which  money  bears  in  the 
colony,  and  which  on  60,315/.  ISs.  5d.,  would  be 
3,618/.  188,  9c/.  Oxxi  capital  invested  on  these  32 
sugar  estates  in  live  stock  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, amounts,  in  live  stock,  to  32,094/.  ;  in  im- 
plements, to  14,630/.,  upon  which  wear  and  tear 
of  capital  we  received  no  interest  whatever.  The 
19  sugar  estates  that  we  own  cost  us  95,784/.,  and 
we  pay  a  rental  for  the  13  other  estates  of  3,110/. 
per  annum,  which  sunk  capital  is  likewise  wholly 
profitless." 

The  memorialists  go  6n  to  saj,  that  they 
do  not  expect  the  British  nation  will  aban- 
don the  principles  of  free  trade  for  the 
sake  of  affording  them  protection.  Now, 
the  noble  Lord,  using  this  document  to 
convince  the  country  that  a  new  race  of 
men  were  investing  capital  in  Jamaica,  and 
calling  this  document  most  important  and 
admirable,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  read, 
entirely  concealed  the  paragraph  which  I 
will  now  read,  and  which  contains  the  ob- 
ject of  the  whole  memorial : — 

**  It  will  be  evident  from  the  facts  stated  that 
wo  cannot  cultivate  for  another  year ;  indeed  we 
have  not  the  means,  unaided,  of  taking  off  the  pre- 
sent crop." 

These,  then,  are  the  men  who  invested 
142,000?.  of  capital  in  Jamaica  since  the 
Emancipation  Act;  and  the  noble  Lord,  in 
addressing  the  most  august  assembly  in  the 
world,  induces  them  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
T£stment  of  money  in  Jamaica  is  profitable 
— so  profitable,  it  appears  that  they  had 
not ''  the  means  of  taking  off  the  present 
crop."     The  memorialists  go  on  to  say — 

"And  the  British  West  India  merchants  are 
now  unable  to  assist  us,  and  of  course  disinclined, 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  profit,  or  even  of  reco- 
vering their  advances." 

Now  mark  this  : — 

"  If  we,  being  proprietors  and  lessees,  living  on 
and  managing  our  own  properties,  brought  up  to 
tropical  agriculture,  and  availing  ourselves  of 


every  practical  improvement,  have  only  such  a  re- 
sult to  exhibit  as  is  set  forth  in  the  statement  of 
these  facts,  the  inference  is  conclusive  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  absentee  proprietor  or  mortgagee, 
represented  by  paid  agencies,  is  still  more  deplor- 
able." 

I  now  ask  this  House,  was  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  justified  in  usin^  that 
memorial — which,  by  the  way,  he  never 
produced — to  show  that  there  was  a  new 
investment  of  capital  to  a  great  amount  in 
Jamaica'  by  new  colonists,  new  proprie- 
tors, who  had  invested  142,000^  already 
in  that  colony — had  he  a  right,  I  say,  to 
state  these  facts,  and  refer  to  them  as  a  proof 
that  the  renovation  of  Jamaica  was  taking 
place,  and  that  it  now  held  out  a  desirable 
prospect  for  the  employment  of  British 
skill  and  capital,  when  that  very  memorial 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  but 
which  he  did  not  show,  proved  the  exact 
reverse  ?  I  would  say  more.  I  would  ask 
how  to  describe  that  Minister  who  thus 
uses  a  document  which  comes  into  his 
hands  in  virtue  of  his  high  official  position, 
who  mutilates  that  document  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  who  uses  the  statements  it  con- 
tains as  corroborative  of  his  views,  when, 
in  fact,  they  were  intended  to  confute 
them  ?  I  ask  them  whether  my  noble 
Friend,  having  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
three  important  despatches  were  never  laid 
before  that  Committee  until  after  they  had 
come  to  their  conclusion — knowing  this 
fact,  being  also  cognisant  that  almost  at 
the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  was  making  these  monstrous 
representations  in  another  place  as  to  the 
state  of  Jamaica — which  representations, 
made  at  any  other  time  than  one  of  com- 
mercial depression  and  distress,  might  have 
been  the  means  and  the  inducement  for  the 
investment  of  enormous  sums  on  the  faith 
of  them— I  ask,  I  say,  was  not  my  noble 
Friend  justified  in  feeling  that  there  was  a 
systematic  effort  to  suppress  or  to  pervert 
the  truth  ?  There  is  a  case  to  which  I 
shall  refer  more  slightly,  but  still  it  is  illus- 
trative of  the  system.  Lord  Grey,  in  an- 
other place,  after  reading  certain  state* 
ments,  as  coinciding  with  the  views  of  the 
Government,  which  were  contained  in  a 
despatch  from  Colonel  Higglnson,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Antigua,  said  that  every  line  of 
that  despatch  was  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  House.  But  he  never  showed  it.  He 
read  every  passage  which  supported  the 
system  of  which  he  is  a  most  able  advocate; 
and  it  of  course  makes  a  great  impression 
upon  the  Members  of  a  popular  assembly 
when  a  Minister  reads  despatches — which 
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they  don't  see — as  confirmatorj  of  his  opi- 
nions; and  when  he  tells  them  that  those 
despatches  are  ahle  and  admirahlc,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  line  of  them  which  is 
not  worthy  their  attention,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  take  it  all  in.  Now,  this  is  the 
passage  which  the  nohle  Lord  did  not 
read  : — 

**  It  must  bo  oonocdcd  that,  for  obvious  reasons, 
free-grown  sugar  can  never  yield  so  lucrative  a 
return  as  that  produced  by  foreign  slaves." 

Now,  why  did  not  the  nohle  Lord  read  that 
particular  passage,  if  every  line  of  the  de- 
spatch from  which  he  was  quoting  was 
worthy  the  special  attention  of  his  hearers? 
If  this  had  heen  the  single  and  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  kind  which  had  occurred,  you 
might  have  talked  of  accident,  and,  though 
I  do  not  think  that  a  Minister  of  his  rank 
ought  to  dress  up  a  case,  yet  the  matter 
might  have  passed  over.  But  when  we 
find  that  there  is  a  Committee  sitting,  from 
which  three  most  important  despatches  have 
heen  withheld — when  we  find  on  the  7th 
of  Fehruary  the  same  Minister  making  a 
statement  of  a  character  to  attract  and  in- 
duce the  investment  of  British  skill  and 
capital  in  Jamaica — when  the  very  docu- 
ment which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  waved 
hefore  their  eyes — hut  which  they  don't 
see,  proves  that  Jamaica  is  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy — when  wo  find  the  same  Mi- 
nister reading  a  despatch,  every  line  of 
which  ho  says  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
yet  omitting  the  only  lino  which  tells 
against  him,  then  I  ask  is  it  not  conclusive 
of  a  fixed  determination  to  prevent  infor- 
mation, so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned, from  being  circulated  against  that 
system  of  which  they  are  the  upholders  ? 
Is  such  a  conclusion  so  uncharitable  to  ar- 
rive at,  or  so  unworthy  of  the  position  and 
duties  of  a  representative  of  the  people  in 
this  Uousof  I  know  of  no  case  stronger 
than  the  despatch  from  Trinidad,  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  last 
Session.  It  was  well  known  when  Parlia- 
ment met  this  year  that  that  despatch  had 
boon  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member  in  the 
October  or  November  preceding.  [Sir  G. 
Gret  :  The  Parliament  did  not  meet  until 
Noyember.]  I  am  speaking  from  memory; 
but  the  merits  of  the  question  do  not  de- 
pend upon  whether  it  was  in  October  or 
XfovemW.  But  when  the  new  Parliament 
met  in  the  autumn,  this  despatch  was  moved 
for,  and  was  never  produced  until  the  end 
of  February.  [Mr.  II awes  :  It  was  laid 
)  table  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
ion.  Gentleman  would  find  if  he  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Votes.]  At  any  rate,  it  was 
not  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Uouse  until 
after  the  sugar  debates  of  February  were 
over.  .[Mr.  II awes  dissented,  and  crossed 
the  House  with  a  paper,  apparently  to 
show  the  hon.  Member  the  date  when  the 
despatch  had  been  produced.]  But  this 
return  speaks  of  law  ordinances  and  rule, 
and  what  I  am  quoting  from  is  not  about 
law  ordinances  and  rule.  However,  it  is 
not  of  the  slightest  importance  as  far  as 
the  argument  is  concerned,  because  what 
I  say  is  this — that  those  despatches  were 
not  brought  in  in  time  to  influence  the  de- 
bate; and  if  the  despatch  was  moyed  for 
in  November,  why  was  it  not  produced  be- 
fore ?  1  believe  that  in  that  debate  that 
despatch  was  not  known  to  anybody  but 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whom  it  might  hare 
influenced ;  but  if  it  had  been  known 
to  the  great  body  of  the  House,  would 
seven  months  have  been  allowed  to  write 
that  famous  despatch  beginning  "  It 
is  sad  and  painful  to  behold;*'  and 
which  gives  a  description  almost  of  the 
dissolution  of  society  in  the  colony  ?  It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  Government  to  take 
this  tone,  and  for  the  noble  Lord  to  say 
that  the  real  question  for  the  House  to  de- 
cide is,  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  has  or  has  not  been 
guilty  of  forging  minutes.  No  one,  I 
believe,  intended  to  accuse  him  of  it. 
But,  the  only  speaker  whom  he  could 
have  intended  to  accuse  cleared  himself 
of  the  imputation  an  hour  and  a  half 
ago.  I  want  to  know,  can  the  noble  Lord 
clear  the  Government  from  the  charge  of 
systematic  suppression?  The  countrj 
must  decide  upon  the  broad  facts.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  blue  books  which  were  not 
produced;  but  here  are  three  despatches 
which  the  Government  acknowledge  haye 
not  been  produced — which  were  most  im- 
portant to  be  produced — which  the  Goyem- 
mcnt  themselves  say  were  not  only  in- 
tended to  be  produced,  but  were  elements 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  assist  the 
Committee  in  arriving  at  a  just  decisioil; 
and  here  is  the  fact,  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  is  at  the  same 
time  carrying  on  an  apparently  enormous 
perversion  of  the  truth.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man shakes  his  head,  but  these  are  matters 
of  fact.  Will  the  hon.  Gentleman  or  any 
one  else  deny  the  statement  that  on  the 
7th  of  February  the  Secretair  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  referring  to  the  memorial, 
which  he  held,  I  belieye,  in  his  hand,  and 
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which  he  said  was  a  most  interesting  and 
important  document  he  had  received  from 
proprietors  in  Jamaica,  did  convey  to  those 
he  was  addressing  an  impression  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  which  the  memorialists 
themselves  attempted  to  convey  ?  Is  that 
so  or  not  ?  It  is  not  an  affair  of  opinion; 
it  is  a  matter  of  fact.  If  he  can  tell  me 
that  we  have  heen  all  dreaming — that  Lord 
Grey  never  made  that  speech  at  all  on  the 
7th  of  February — that  he  never  said  he 
had  seen  and  was  in  possession  of  an  in- 
terestinff  and  important  document  or  me- 
morial from  proprietors  in  Jamaica,  show- 
ing that  they  had  laid  out  great  sums  in 
tiie  purchase  of  estates  since  emancipation, 
that  they  were  a  new  race  of  men  invest- 
ing capital  in  that  colony,  that  they  were 
residents,  that  these  were  the  elements 
of  regeneration  for  Jamaica,  that  under 
these  circumstances  Jamaica  held  out  for 
Englishmen  a  most  desirable  investment 
for  oapital,  while  at  the  same  time  the  very 
memorial  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  only 
partially  quoted,  proved  these  memorialists 
to  be  bankrupt — if  you  can  prove  that  all 
these  things  never  occurred,  and  all  these 
statements  were  never  made,  then  I  grant 
that,  by  bringing  about  this  discussion, 
you  have  done  yourselves  some  good.  We 
are  the  representatives  of  the  people;  and 
many  of  our  constituents  might,  by  that 
statement  of  Lord  Grey,  have  been  in- 
duced to  invest  their  capital  in  Jamaica. 
1  see  a  smile  of  derision  on  the  Treasury 
bench  at  the  idea,  no  doubt,  of  anybody 
investing  capital  in  Jamaica  !  But  nothing 
can  be  more  monstrous  than  the  fact  that, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  the  Secretary  for 
tile  Colonies  should  recommend  an  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  Jamaica — a  recommend- 
ation which  might  have  been  attended  with 
still  greater  mischief  than  the  suppression 
<yf  documents,  and  which,  if  acted  upon, 
might  have  involved  the  colony  in  still 
wider  ruin.  No  doubt  this  was  part  of  the 
system;  and  now  the  Government  com- 
plains of  unfounded  charges  of  fraud  being 
brought  against  them,  because  we,  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty,  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  we  believe 
there  is  an  inclination,  if  not  a  determina- 
tion,  on  the  part  of  that  Government,  to 
suppress  the  truth  for  the  purpose  of 
bolstering  up  their  system.  If  such  be 
our  eonviction,  are  we  not  justified  in 
making  the  charge  in  the  face  of  the 
House  ?  And  I  now  ask,  is  that  charge 
mere  empty  words  ?  My  noble  Friend 
brings  forward  an  iihportant  fact,  and  that 


fact,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
noble  Lord's  suspicions,  is  admitted  by 
yourselves.  If  you  had  said,  '*  The  n'oble 
Lord  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  make  a 
charge  against  the  Government,  accusing 
us  of  withholding  a  despatch  from  the 
Committee,  though  if  he  had  only  looked 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  he 
would  have  found  that  the  despatch  was  pro- 
duced at  the  right  moment;  but  instead  of 
that  he  has  come  down  in  a  rough  and  in- 
considerate way  and  accused  us  of  a  fraud, 
when,  in  reality,  we  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
ducing that  despatch,  which  he  might  have 
seen  under  his  own  nose;"  if  you  could 
say  that,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
your  indignation.  But  when  you  come 
forward  pleading  a  fault —  [**  No,  no ! "] 
Why,  your  only  defence  is  this,  that  it  is 
a  blunder  and  not  a  crime.  That  is  the 
defence  of  the  Government.  I  dare  say 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  who  is  a  theorist  of  the  most 
pronounced  and  determined  character,  may 
not  be  aware,  so  coloured  is  his  mind  by 
the  abstract  opinions  that  have  so  long 
ruled  him,  of  the  bias  which,  unfortunately 
for  the  country,  sways  him  upon  these 
questions.  I  am  never  unwilling  to  believe, 
on  occasions  of  this  kind,  that  many  things 
which  look  suspicious  may  be  explained; 
and  I  would  even  be  disposed  to  take  the 
most  courteous  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  administration 
of  an  office  where  there  is  a -great  deal  to 
do.  But  when  I  find  Ministers,  who  are 
meeting  charges  brought  forward  against 
them,  obliged  to  commence  their  defence 
by  saying  that  they  are  guilty,  and  then 
going  on  to  say  that  it  is  preposterous  to 
make  statements  of  this  kind ;  that  we 
ought  to  consider  their  bearing  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House,  and  their  effect  upon 
the  country,  wholly  independent  of  their 
own  wounded  feelings;  then  I, think  that 
they  place  themselves  in  such  ridiculous 
position  as  Ministers  never  placed  them- 
selves in  before.  Of  course  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  to  the  Government  than 
to  deprecate  discussion  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  this.  To  a  Ministry  inquiry  is 
always  chargeable  with  bad  taste.  It  is 
an  outrage  on  the  delicate  sentiments  of 
humanity  for  a  Member  to  get  up  and  ask 
a  question  which  it  is  inconvenient  to 
answer.  But  the  question  we  ask  must  be 
answered.  And  I  believe  that  the  state- 
ment we  make  will  produce  an  effect  else- 
where. That  mysterious  but  important 
part  of  the  world  <<  elsewhere,"  to  which 
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the  bon.  Gentleman  opposite  refers,  will,  I 
believe,  meditate  on  what  we  have  said. 
"  Elsewhere  "  will  say,  that  after  all  your 
statements  and  speeches  and  passionate 
ebullutions,  there  are  some  facts  of  a  sus- 
picious character  that  ought  to  be  e^Eplain- 
ed.  "  Elsewhere  "  will  remember  that 
three  despatches  of  great  importance  were 
not  produced  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Sugar  and  CoflPee  Duties.  **  Elsewhere  " 
will  not  forget  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
held  out  Jamaica  as  a  most  desirable  in- 
vestment for  Her  Majesty's  lieges,  on  the 
authority  of  papers  and  evidence  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  These  are  facts 
you  may  deny;  but  I  have  that  opinion 
of  the  good  sense  and  proper  spirit  of 
** elsewhere"  as  to  believe  that,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  they  will  never  consider  a 
Member  of  Parliament  in  error  who  at- 
tempts honestly  to  do  his  duty  in  order  to 
discover  the  truth,  and  who  is  not  afraid  to 
impugn  the  conduct  of  a  Minister,  however 
influential  his  position,  however  high  his 
honour,  or  however  great  his  pedigree. 

Mr.  V.  SMITH  thought  the  House  had 
some  reason  to  complain  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  set  down,  and  the 
noble  Lord,  should  have  deviated  so  much 
from  the  original  discussion  of  the  evening, 
viz.,  the  personal  charges  brought  against 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
He  contended  that  the  commencement  of 
this  debate  was  the  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hawes)  on  a  purely 
personal  question;  and  it  was  solely  because 
it  was  a  personal  question  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to.  proceed.  But  how  had  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  met 
that  personal  question  ?  It  was  of  immense 
importance  that  that  House  should  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  their  debates;  and  if 
charges  were  brought  against  a  Member, 
and  especially  against  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
institute  inquiry  into  those  charges — to  ac- 
quit the  individual  charged  if  found  inno- 
cent— or  to  take  steps  against  him  if  the 
charges  were  borne  out.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  G.  Bentinck)  had  not  denied  the 
utterance  of  the  words  used  by  him  when 
he  charged  Gentlemen  in  the  Colonial  Office 
with  concocting  a  minute.  If  there  was 
meanmg  in  words,  the  noble  Lord  had 
oharged  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Elliot,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Hawes  and  Lord  Grey,  with  having 
concocted  a  minute;  in  plain  words,  the 
charge  was  one  of  forgery.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  said  the  noble 


Lord  had  withdrawn  that  charge;  but  if 
he  did  so  he  certainly  did  it  in  a  most  un- 
handsome manner.  His  words  were,  "  No- 
body doubts  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
made  that  minute  correctly."  Indeed,  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord,  by  his  manner, 
rather  meant  to  bring  a  fresh  charge,  than 
to  withdraw  one.  That  charge  was  brought 
against  men  employed  in  the  C6lonial  Office 
of  as  high  character  and  honour  as  any 
in  that  House ;  and  he  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  noble  Lord  would  with- 
draw the  charge  he  had  so  rashly  made. 
Then  the  next  charge  was,  that  he  had 
placed  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Se- 
cretary on  the  horns  of  a  dilenuna— that  he 
had  a  very  short  memory — and  that  nothing 
like  what  he  had  said  had  occurred  Bince 
the  days  of  Theodore  Majocchi.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  in  order  to 
take  off  the  point  of  the  charge,  said,  he 
believed  that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  a  very  short 
memory:  that  was  a  very  different  thing, 
however,  from  what  was  said  by  the  noUe 
Lord.  It  was  a  simple  enough  matter  to 
accuse  a  person  of  want  of  memory.  The 
hon.  Member  himself  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had 
been  twice  in  the  course  of  the  speech  he 
had  just  delivered  convicted  of  a  bad  me- 
mory with  reference  to  the  delivery  of  two 
despatches;  but  no  one  on  that  account 
ever  dreamed  of  comparing  the  hon  Mem- 
ber to  Theodore  Majocchi,  who  was  the 
greatest  liar  that  ever  lived.  Indeed,  so 
notorious  was  that  man  in  this  respect  that 
whenever  it  was  wished  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  great  liar,  the  name  of  Theodore  Ma- 
jocchi was  used.  Now,  he  held  that  these 
were  serious  charges  brought  forward  bj 
the  noble  Lord,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  dignity  of  the  House  that  some- 
thing more  should  be  done  regarding  them, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  evaded  as  had 
been  done  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  that 
noble  Lord,  who  said  he  had  brought  a  po- 
litical and  not  a  personal  charge.  Let  the 
House  hear  whether  the  noble  Lord  would 
withdraw  or  support  the  charges  he  had 
made,  and  then  they  would  enter  upon  the 
fresh  questions  raised  by  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  viz.,  whether  there  had  been 
any  systematic  suppression  of  information 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  thought  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  resumed  his 
seat,  and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
who  spoke  earlier  in  the  evening,  were  at- 
tempting to  divert  the  House  from  that 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  real  ques- 
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tion,  and  the  most  important  question  at 
issue.  A  grave  charge  of  misconduct  had 
been  brought  against  the  Colonial  Office; 
and  he  regretted,  that  when  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  rose, 
he  did  not  rather  address  himself  to  this 
more  serious  charge,  than  to  the  imputation 
upon  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  having  falsified  the  minutes  on 
the  despatch,  which  charge  he  believed 
had  never  been  made,  but  what  was  put 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  as 
an  alternative.  That  was  his  impression 
on  Friday  night;  but  he  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  had 
by  no  means  done  justice  to  what  fell  from 
his  noble  Friend  at  the  commencement  of 
his  speech  that  evening,  when  he  distinctly 
stated,  that  after  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Under  Secretary,  that  he  could  not  make 
any  imputation  upon  him  with  regard  to 
the  dates  upon  the  despatch.  He  thought 
that  night  to  have  satisfied  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman; and,  indeed,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
took  off  his  hat  when  the  statement  was 
made,  which  is  the  usual  sign  in  this  House 
of  a  Gentleman  being  satisfied.  [Mr. 
Hawes  :  That  was  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckingham — not  to  the  noble  Lord.] 
He  alluded  to  that  which  he  saw  the  hon. 
Gentleman  do  when  the  noble  Lord  sat 
down.  So  far  as  he  had  taken  part  in 
these  matters,  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  neither  he  nor 
the  noble  Lord  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office  were  capable  of  such  a 
thing.  He  never  entertained  the  suspicion, 
nor  did  he  now  believe,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  capable  of  coming  before  the 
Committee  and  making  any  other  state- 
ment in  answer  to  a  question  than  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  true.  But  having 
stated  that,  he  must  revert  to  what  he  felt 
was  the  real  question  before  the  House,  and 
to  which  the  Members  of  the  Government 
ought  to  address  themselves — the  charge, 
to  use  the  mildest  terms,  of  great  neglect 
in  the  Colonial  Office.  The  fad  was,  that 
an  unfortunate  despatch  had  been  received 
on  the  27th  of  March — that  from  the  27th 
to  the  30th  of  March  various  entries  were 
made  upon  this  despatch,  all  of  them  to  the 
same  effect,  that  the  despatch  ought  to  be 
sent  to  the  Committee,  but  up  to  that  day 
this  despatch  never  had  been  laid  before 
the  Committee.  Here  was  the  simple  and 
important  fact.  The  despatch  was  now  in 
possession  of  the  House;  but  how  ?  In 
return  to  a  Motion  made  on  the  8th  of 
May  for  copies  of  all  despatches  received 


from  the  colonial  Governors,  this  despatch 
was  only  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  on 
the  9th  of  June.  Now,  he  put  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  this 
plain  and  distinct  question,  which  seemed 
to  him  not  unimportant  in  its  bearing  on 
these  matters.  Two  months  had  elapsed 
between  the  entries  made  on  the  despatch, 
and  its  appearance  before  the  House.  He 
wanted  to  know  when  it  was  that  this  mis- 
take was  first  discovered  ?  They  had  not 
yet  been  told  that.  When  did  it  come  to 
light  that  these  entries,  made  so  far  back 
as  March,  had  been  disregarded  and  neg- 
lected in  the  Colonial  Office  ?  He  hoped 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  him  this 
information;  and  he  hoped  also  he  would 
admit — if  it  was  discovered  antecedent  to 
its  actual  production — that  it  ought  then 
to  have  been  laid  before  the  Committee. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  not  discovered 
sooner,  he  thought  he  had  good  ground  to 
complain  that  two  months  were  allowed  to 
pass  without  this  neglect  being  discovered. 
He  thought  this  was  a  serious  charge  rest- 
ing upon  the  administration  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  Then  there  were  otheV  despat(!hes 
from  Governor  Light  and  Governor  Lord 
Harris,  all  of  them  of  an  important  nature, 
and  well  calculated  to  have  an  effect  upon 
the  votes  of  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. He  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  himself,  as  repre- 
senting the  Colonial  Office,  to  vindicate  it 
from  what  appeared  a  very  serious  charge, 
either  of  attempt  to  suppress  information, 
or  else  of  several  grave  and  important  blun- 
ders. 

Sir  G.  grey  :  It  is  with  considerable 
surprise  that  I  have  heard  my  hon.  Friend, 
who  has  just  addressed  the  House,  charge 
us  who  sit  on  this  side  with  having  at- 
tempted on  this  occasion  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  from  that  which  is 
the  real  question  before  it.  What  is  the 
real  question  ?  My  hon.  Friend,  feeling 
that  a  charge  had  been  brought  against 
him  by  the  noble  Lord,  deeply  affecting 
his  personal  honour,  called  upon  him  either 
to  prove  or  to  withdraw  it.  The  noble  Lord 
seems  astonished  that  my  hon.  Friend 
should  consider  the  charge  he  made  to 
affect  his  personal  honour,  because  he  now 
says  the  charge  he  alleged  was  political 
and  not  sordid  fraud.  As  far  as  affected 
his  honour,  the  result  has  proved  that  the 
charge  of  fraud  was  utterly  unfounded,  and 
I  believe  it  was  never  entertained  by  any 
man;  still  the  hon.  Gentleman  rose  to  de- 
fend himself  against  the  imputation,  partly 
by  a  temperate,    clear,    and    expressive 
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statement  of  facts,  and  partlj  also  bj  pot- 
ting it  to  the  noble  Lord  to  reassert  the 
charge,  and  then  either  prove  or  openly 
withdraw  it.  What  then  did  the  noble 
Lord  do  ?  Did  the  noble  Lord,  except  in 
the  few  words  with  which  he  prefaced  his 
speech,  erer  lead  the  House  to  suppose  he 
did  not  belieye  in  the  possibility  of  the 
charge  being  true — ^that  he  did  not  believe 
the  minute  had  been  fraudulently  concoct- 
ed by  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial' Ofiice.  [Lord  G.  Bektikck  :  I 
did  not  use  the  word  fraudulently.]  The 
noble  Lord  did  not  use  the  word  **  fraudu- 
lently." I  give  him  credit  for  that.  The 
charge  was,  that  the  minute  was  concocted 
— that  the  minute  was  thereby  calculated 
to  deceive  the  Committee,  the  House,  and 
the  public.  I  understand  now  that  the 
noble  Lord  (though  it  was  not  my  impres- 
sion at  the  time) — though  still  abstaining 
from  retracting  the  charge  in  the  way  that 
I  think  a  man  of  honour  ought  to  retract 
it — has  assented  to  the  retractation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Droit- 
wich.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  charge 
is  abandoned.  But  what  does  my  hon. 
Friend  opposite  say  ?  He  says  he  does 
not  think  the  charge  was  made  except  as 
an  alternative.  Now,  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive ?  The  noble  Lord  says  either  the 
minute  was  concocted  and  antedated  to 
deceive  the  House  and  the  public,  or  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary,  in  his 
evidence,  resembled  Theodore  Majocchi. 
Wliat  is  that  but  saying  that  the  minute 
was  either  concocted  or  antedated  ?  Either 
the  minute  was  concocted  or  antedated, 
or  my  hon.  Friend's  was  as  false  as 
thf;  e%'idence  of  Theodore  Majocchi.  Such 
i>»  the  alternative.  The  House,  I  say,  has 
a  ri^rht  to  know  whether  the  noble  Lord 
in>.i%t%  uprm  the  alternative.  I  ask  the 
nobi^  Lord  whether  he  equally  withdraws 
thiA  wiih  the  other  charge,  or  whether  he 
rnfr^nn  to  imply  that  the  evidence  of  my  hon. 
VntttiA  o'Ji^ht  to  be  characterised  as  he  has 
iUA^,n\t^'<  The  hon.  Gentleman  says  it 
fftJiiw  \rts  inconvenient  to  answer  a  plain 
^.n^ttiiou  :  the  noble  Lord  found  it  ex- 
v.i-/.^:Ir  trjc'/rivenient  to  answer  the  question 
yA  v#  hir/j  by  my  hon.  Friend.  His  an- 
»••♦/  ft'.UuA  only  to  the  first  charge,  whilst 
♦a  *k^  //*h<rr  h^j  had  not  said  a  word.  The 
Ar^\.  ^^*:M^/mu  rtsfcn  to  the  Colonial 
f/^^A  h<A  klUii(*^  neglect  and  omissions; 
u**  A.»^,  t  <*y,  i«  not  the  question  now 
i^.^^  ^>./.  H'/'j*'?,  L';t  a  cliarge,  if  there 
ifcc  v».  y^  4.*f,»/^fJy  brought  forward,  and 
>'.  4H^  i^  ««  4iMUnctij  met.    The  bom 


Gentleman  exhausted  the  qtuver  of  his  evi- 
dence upon  the  occasion  of  his  speech;  and 
how  has  the  noble  Lord  spent  the  interral 
between  this  debate  and  toe  night  when  he 
commenced  this  subject?  In  ranaacking 
Hansard  for  speeches  on  subjects  with 
which  the  House  has  nothing  to  do;  and 
then  the  Government  are  ealled  upon  to 
answer,  at  once,  speeches  made  elsewhere, 
from  which  scraps  and  extracts  hare  been 
taken  in  order  to  support  charges  like 
many  others  which  the  noble  Lord  has  not 
felt  himself  able  to  sustain.  I  repeat  that 
the  evidence  of  my  hon.  Friend  gives  a 
plain  temperate  statement  in  reply  to  the 
noble  Loi^.  I  admit  the  despatch  of  Sir 
C.  Grey  was  not  laid  before  the  Commit- 
tee ;  but  I  appeal  to  every  man  of  hoDoaraUe 
mind  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  what  circumstance  it  is  attributed — whe- 
ther to -accidental  omission  or  to  wilfdl  and 
fraudulent  suppression.  To  that  ehaige  I 
give  a  distinct  and  plain  deniaL  I  am 
sure  that  those  charges  thus  recklessly 
made  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  thus  attempt- 
ed to  be  bolstered  up  by  evidenee  from 
other  quarters,  will  not  injure  the  duuacter 
of  my  noble  Friend  in  the  eyes  of  this 
House,  or  of  the  other  Honse  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  of  the  country.  I  have  only  one 
other  observation  to  make.  It  is  this: 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
spoke  of  the  inconveniences  of  not  having 
a  regular  Opposition.  The  inconveniences 
of  not  having  an  Opposition  are  certainly 
not  the  inconveniences  of  which  we  have 
now  to  complain,  because  what  we  have  to 
complain  of,  or  rather  to  lament,  is,  that 
there  is  not  at  the  head  of  that  Opposition 
a  Gentleman  of  high  feeling,  of  honourable 
mind,  of  great  Parliamentary  experience, 
capable  of  leading  the  party  which  looks 
up  to  him  as  its  head— capable  of  healing 
their  irregular  excesses,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  has  some  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  House,  to  the  decency  of  oar 
debates,  and  the  character  of  the  party 
who  thus  look  up  to  him. 

Lord  GEORGE  BENTINCK :  Sir,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  the  expres- 
sion of  feeling  on  the  morning  of  Saturday 
last,  1  do  not  believe  that  Uie  feeling  in 
this  country,  more  eqiecially  the  fedmg  in 
this  House  was,  that  the  character  of  the 
House  was  damaged  so  much  by  what  pro- 
ceeded from  this  side  of  the  House  as  frxNU 
what  fell  from  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  Sir,  having  said  thus 
much.  I  return  to  the  subject  of  this  night's 
discussion,  and  I  repeat  now,  what  I  said 
upon  the  moaing  «f  Satuday  lu^  ud 
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what  1  think  eyeiy  shorthand  writer  who 
heard  me  upon  that  occasion  conceived  me 
to  have  said,  that  1  brought  a  charge  not  of 
concoction,  but,  if  not  of  concoction,  I  said 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  troubled  with 
a  short  memory.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
(Mr.  V.  Smith)  said  that  1  went  into  the 
details  of  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Elliot  on 
Friday  night.  On  the  contrary,  none  of 
us  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Cox  or  Mr.  Elliot; 
therefore  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  me- 
mory also  must  be  very  short  as  well  as 
that  of  other  people,  if  he  takes  upon  him- 
self to  say  that  1  upon  Friday  night  stated 
that  I  believed  every  minute  of  Mr.  Cox 
and  Mr.  Elliot's  as  well  as  those  of  Earl 
Grey  and  the  hon.  Gentleman's  to  be  for- 
geries. If  I  have  not  sooner  answered  the 
challenge  of  the  noble  Lord,  it  is  because 
I  cannot  speak  but  from  my  conscience  and 
from  my  heart;  and  I  remain  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  is  troubled  with 
a  very  short  memory;  for,  let  any  man  in 
this  House  or  out  of  it,  take  any  twelve 
men  out  of  the  streets,  or  take  the  twelve 
Judges,  and  let  them  look  at  the  evidence, 
and  by  their  verdict  I  would  be  guided. 
Truly  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  University  must  be  the 
most  obtuse  of  cross-examiners,  or  the  hon. 
Gentleman  must  have  the  most  obtuse  of 
understandings,  if  neither  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman,  in  three  distinct  cross-examina- 
tions, nor  the  Members  of  the  Committee, 
found  themselves  able  to  make  the  hon. 
Gentleman  understand  that  all  our  ques- 
tions related  to  a  despatch  relative  to  the 
social  and  agricultural  state  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  Yet  such  we  are  told  is  the 
case;  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  so  entirely  misun- 
derstood us,  or  that  we  altogether  so  mis- 
understood him;  because  this  is  true,  and 
this  I  adhere  to,  and  will  not  leave — that  I 
charge  the  Government  with  a  guilty  sup- 
pression. And  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  says  that  I  think  nothing 
of  a  charge  of  political  suppression,  did  I 
not  say  at  the  very  first  that  it  was  a  grave 
offence,  and  that  I  was  impeaching  a  high 
Minister  of  State?  Sir,  I  can  find  no 
words  strong  enough  to  express  my  con- 
demnation of  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, for  the  manner  in  which  he  sup- 
pressed evidence  that  ought  to  have  been 
before  that  Committee,  and  which  ought  to 


have  been  before  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. Sir,  I  want  to  know  now  from  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
— I  want  to  know  from  each  and  all  the 
Ministers,  how  you  account  for  Lord  Grey 
and  for  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  look* 
ing  on  in  silence  after  the  9th  of  May  ? 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Droitwioh 
challenged  you  to  say  what  the  day  was  on 
which  you  discovered  your  mistake;  but 
you  could  give  no  answer.  [Mr.  Hawes  ! 
I  rose  to  give  an  answer.]  Well,  then, 
when  was  it?  [Mr.  Hawbb:  Will  the  noble 
Lord  sit  down  ?]     Yes. 

Mr.  HAWES  :  Then  I  beg  the  noble 
Lord's  attention.  The  first  time  that  I 
knew  that  the  directions  upon  that  despatch 
were  not  fulfilled,  and  that  the  despatch 
had  not  been  laid  before  the  Committee, 
was  when  the  noble  Lord  mentioned  it  in 
this  House,  and  I  did  not  know  it  before. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK:  Then  I  ask, 
when  did  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office  know  it  ?  [Mr.  Hawes  :  At 
the  same  time.]  So  when  this  House 
passes  a  unanimous  resolution  that  the 
Colonial  Office  shall  send  copies  and  ex- 
tracts of  despatches  from  the  colonies,  does 
neither  the  Under  Secretary  nor  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  State  condescend  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  order  of  this  House  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  tells  you  that  the  first 
time  he  knew  of  this  mistake  was  when 
I  mentioned  it  in  the  House.  Why,  that 
was  after  the  despatch  was  printed,  and 
three  weeks  after  it  could  have  been  of  any 
use.  How  was  it  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  noble  Earl  did  not  know  it  ?  Why, 
there  is  but  one  answer  to  the  question. 
Either  he  does  not  select  the  despatches, 
or  else  he  must  have  known  it.  If  he  did 
select  the  despatches,  he  cannot  help  having 
known  it,  for  it  is  arranged  the  first  de- 
spatch in  order.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on 
the  mind  of  any  man  who  understands 
anything  of  evidence,  that  the  first  paper 
set  apart  was  that  very  despatch  on  which 
it  is  noted  in  the  margin  that  its  enclosure 
was  sent  to  the  Committee,  and  which  we 
are  told,  and  all  believe,  was  bedizened  and 
emblazoned  over  with  the  minutes,  first  of 
Mr.  Cox,  who  at  once  said  that  it  was  a 
most  important  despatch,  and  ought  to  be 
before  the  Committee;  next  with  an  en- 
dorsement by  some  other  gentleman  in  the 
office  to  the  same  effect;  thirdly,  with  an 
endorsement  by  Earl  Grey  himself;  and 
finally,  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  Therefore,  when  that 
despatch  came  before  Lord  Grey  again,  on 
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ihr  "i ,^ih  of  April,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was 
itcA^n  brought  before  him  on  the  9th  of 
Mat,  he  must  have  seen  that  a  js^eat 
orjission  had  been  committed  ;  and  if,  he 
i-ondesccnds  to  look  at  the  proceedings  of 
ibis  House,  he  must  haro  observed  that  all 
;be  questions  asked,  and  all  the  answers 
given,  related  to  that  despatch;  and  the 
moment  that  ho  discovered,  on  the  9th 
May,  that  that  despatch  had  not  been  sent 
to  the  Committee,  it  must  have  come  across 
his  mind  that  that  was  the  despatch  about 
which  we  were  inquiring.  I  want  to  know 
huw  the  noble  Karl  and  the  Government 
can  excuse  themselves  before  the  country 
for  remaining  silent  from  the  Dth  May  till 
the  day  when  in  this  House  I  brought  the 
hubjcct  forward  ?  It  is  probable,  if  1  had 
not  mentioned  it,  nobody  would  ever  have 
diflcovered  it,  nobody  would  have  been  the 
%%iier.  Kven  my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Mrintol,  never  observed  that  the  de- 
hpitteh  ought  to  have  been  before  us  pre- 
viou>t  to  the  udjournment  of  the  Committee. 
li  would  havo  cj4Ctt|»ed  the  notice  of  the 
lloiu«}  ultogutluT,  whilst  the  Government 
atid  tho  (.*oloniul  Otiioo  had  all  the  advan- 
iJijitj  oi  ki-t.pihg  back  that  evidence  of  Sir 
<  liai)i:a  (ii'iiy  fi'oni  Jaiuaic'u,  of  Governor 
Hi^)iiii4«>ii  from  Moutserrat,  of  Lord  liar- 
jtc  fioiii  Tiiiiiihul,  and  from  Uerbice.  But 
yi,*i  wlio  (:4>ui)>lain  of  want  of  courtesy,  you 
who  roiiijfluiii  llial  your  lionour  is  assailed, 
U'»A  do  you  account  for  sitting  still  in 
«il(;iii:o  uiid  tiucing  all  this  going  on,  and 
it'ii  r.oioing  forward,  as  you  were  bound 
lo  do,  liio  laouiuut  you  made  the  discovery, 
uitti  C4piv.a4iiig  your  regret  and  making 
yoiii  apology  to  the  Conunittee,  to  the 
jiiUbL  liiLoreats  depending  on  it,  and  to 
^oui  (wiuiiUy,  for  not  having  sent  that  de- 
cpaLi:li  when  il  was  wanted,  and  for  theneg- 
iiiit:mni  of  your  own  servant  ?  But  you  did 
tt'i  Aut:U  thing — that  desj)atch  might  have 
i,i:'.n  hi'.forc  the  Coinniitteo  upon  the  9th 
iA  Sliij .  Tiie  Couiniittee  sat  till  the  29th. 
i>i lyl  a  witiisper  of  its  existence  is  breathed, 
utui  Wi'.  hear  nothing  of  it  till  it  is  presented 
Ui  ihi^  ilou&e.  Wiien  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
iiiiumii  ciiarges  me  that  now,  for  the  first 
iUuiif  1  bring  up  debates  from  Jhe  other 
iioUdo  of  I'ttrliament  to  aid  my  cause,  I 
unh  only  bay  that  1  adverted  to  them  on 
iUn  til'bl  day  1  alluded  to  this  subject — on 
iUit  ¥ury  <s veiling  when  tlio  noble  Lord  in- 
imtitti  hitt  nn-aciiu'e,  1  have  allowed  all 
MiMfi  fill'  (hottd  noble  Jiords  and  hon. 
ifhfih  ill  inviititigate  this  case;  but 
It  hti\iUi  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
fii  IhW  Utti,  though  he  has  not  been 


charged  on  exactly  the  same  ground  that  I 
have  taken,  that  he  has  never  heard  of  any 
complaints  upon  this  head  before?  Why, 
have  not  the  newspapers  teemed  with 
charges  against  the  Government  ?  Hasn*t  a 
popular  writer,  under  the  name  of  '*  Jacob 
Omnium*'  addressed  his  letters  to  the  noble 
Lord?  Has  the  noble  Lord  never  seen 
those  letters  ?  Doesn't  he  read  **  Jacob 
Onmium  V*  Hasn't  he  read  those  charges  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  after  all  this  the 
Government  is  now  to  pretend  to  be  taken 
by  surprise,  and  to  come  here  in  form& 
paupei-is  for  arguments  ?  Let  not  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  or  any  of  his  Colleagues 
fancy  for  a  moment  that  I  deem  lightly  of 
the  offence  of  the  Government.  I  charge 
them  with  a  grave  and  serious  offence,  deeply 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  trans- 
marine possessions  of  the  British  Crown. 

Mr.  CHARTERIS  had  come  down  to 
the  House  expecting  to  hear  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  substantiated  or 
retracted.  He  must  understand,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Lord  had  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  in  certain  state- 
ments which  had  been  made,  that  he  had 
retracted  the  charges  in  so  far  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Ilawes)  was  personally 
concerned;  but  he  was  sorry  that  the  no- 
ble Lord  should  have  made  his  retractations 
so  unhandsomely.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Ilawes)  came  out  of  the  ordeal  with- 
out the  slightest  imputation  upon  his 
honour;  but  had  he  (Mr.  Charteris)  pre- 
ferred a  charge  against  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man which  he  felt  bound  to  retract,  he 
would  have  done  it  in  another  manner  than 
that  adopted  by  the  noble  Lord.  He  was 
prepared  to  give  the  noble  Lord  credit  for 
the  industry  and  zeal  with  which  he  had 
sifted  the  question;  but  he  regretted  that 
that  zeal  and  industry  had  not  been  dis- 
played in  a  less  offensive  and  less  objec- 
tionable manner. 

Mu.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  seemed 
to  labour  under  the  impression  that  charges 
ought  to  be  retracted  which  had  never 
been  made.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  had  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  was 
not  headed  by  a  man  of  great  weight  in 
the  House,  and  whose  influence  with  his 
party  was  such  as  to  restrain  any  unseemly 
ebullition  which  might  otherwise  break 
forth.  This  was  the  strongest  complaint 
which  could  be  conceived  to  come  from 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  when  his  own 
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experiences  on  tliat  head  were  borne  in 
mind.  The  fact  was,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Honse  from  the  grave  charge  which 
had  been  preferred  against  it. 

Motion  for  adjournment  withdrawn. 

SPANISH  AFFAIRS. 

Mb.  B.  OSBORNE  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  two  questions  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  The  first  was,  whether 
there  was  any  recognised  channel  in  this 
country  through  which  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment could  send  its  communications  to 
the  Foreign  Office  ?  And  the  second  was, 
whether  the  noble  Lord  was  prepared  to 
advise  the  Crown  to  abide  by  the  articles 
of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  as  regarded 
Spain  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  The  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  being  sus- 
pended, there  is  only  a  consular  organ  re- 
maining on  each  side  as  the  channel  of  any 
communication.*  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  Member  must  feel  that  is  a  ques- 
tion which  caunot  be  answered  in  one 
word.  That  treaty  was  made  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances  and  for  peculiar  pur- 
poses. It  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rights  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain  to  the  Crown  of  Spain; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Spanish  people  in  maintaining 
their  independence  and  con^titution  against 
what  was  thought  to  be  a  party  supported 
by  the  means  and  assistance  of  foreign 
States.  All  1  can  say  is,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  will  never  be  a  party  to 
proceedings,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  which  shall 
have  for  their  object  to  enslave  any  nation 
whatever  upon  the  face  of  the  earUi. 

SUGAR  DUTIES— ADJOURNED  DEBATE 
(FOURTH  NIGHT). 

Order  of  the  Day  read  for  resuming  the 
Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Sugar  Duties. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  observed  that  this 
was  not  a  question  affecting  alone  one  par- 
ticular interest — the  interests  of  the  West 
Indian  proprietors.  It  necessarily  embraced 
those  great  principles  of  political  economy 
which  had  been  so  frequently  debated  in 
that  House,  and  which  had  been  recognised 
as  the  soundest  and  safest  basis  for  our 
fixture  legislation  in  reference  to  matters 
of  commerce.  Upon  our  decision  also  of 
that  question  depended  the  condition — 
moral,  social,  and  material — of  those  who 
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constituted  nine-tenths  of  all  the  depen- 
dencies from  which  wo  brought  our  sugar  in 
the  West  Indies.  If  we  owed  compensation 
to  the  West  India  proprietors,  we  owed  it  ina 
double  sense  to  the  slaves,  whose  emancipa- 
tion was  an  admission  that  a  great  wrong 
had  been  done  them;  and  it  must  ever  be 
one  of  the  deepest  stains  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  that  House,  that  whilst  so  much  was 
done  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors,  nothing 
was  given  to  those  800,000  victims  of  the 
deepest  wrong  that  could  be  perpetrated 
by  man  against  man.  He  contended  that 
there  had  been  no  breach  of  contract.  The 
slaves  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  about 
251.  per  head  ;  and,  more  than  that,  they 
were  left  in  the  islands,  where  for  a  time 
they  remained  apprentices ;  and  estates 
had  sold  at  a  higher  rate  after  1833  than 
before.  In  1843  this  system  of  immigra- 
tion from  India  commenced.  He  went  on 
board  the  first  vessel  which  went  out  of 
Calcutta  under  the  Colonial  Passengers' 
Act,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  that  vessel 
which  could  convey  the  idea  of  discomfort, 
or  any  intention  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  Coolies,  of  subjecting 
them  to  any  inconvenience  beyond  what 
was  inevitable  on  the  voyage;  but  so  many 
were  the  abuses  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
of  persons  being  put  on  board  who  were* 
not  the  real  individuals  who  had  been  pass-* 
ed  by  the  protector  of  the  Coolies  —  so 
many  were  the  abuses  that  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government  of  India, 
not  only  of  malpractices  on  the  spot,  but 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Coolies  on  their 
arrival  at  the  Mauritius,  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  obliged  in  1843  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Colonial  Passengers'  Act 
till  they  could  frame  a  measure  to  put  an 
end  to  the  deception  and  cruelties  prac- 
tised on  those  unfortunate  individuals.  He 
need  not  remind  the  House  that  from  that 
period  to  the  present  there  had  been  but 
one  opinion  in  the  minds  of  all  who  had 
looked  to  the  system  of  emigration — that 
it  had  been  fraught  with  every  kind  of 
abuse,  and  subjected  the  Coolies  generally 
to  the  most  dreadful  privations  in  the  co- 
lonies to  which  they  had  been  carried. 
He  opposed  this  system  of  emigration  on 
the  ground  that  you  could  not  introduce 
one  of  these  persons  without  doing  irre- 
parable mischief  to  the  cause  of  moral  and 
social  order  in  those  colonies.  Let  us  try 
this  statement  by  the  mortality  which  had 
taken  place  amongst  these  persons.  Up 
to  January,  1847,  there  had  been  imported 
into  Jamaica  175,595  persons.  What  had 
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been  the  mortality  in  the  Mauritius  ? 
From  1843  to  1847  there  had  been  im- 
ported into  that  colony  68,213,  and  the 
deaths  amounted  to  6,542,  or  about  l-9th 
of  the  whole  number  imported.  What  was 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  introduced  into 
that  one  colony  ?  There  were  introduced 
into  the  Mauritius  55,753  adult  men,  and 
8,350  adult  females,  making  a  difference  in 
the  sexes  of  47,403.  There  were  a  series 
of  reports  from  managers  of  estates,  every 
one  of  which  spoke  of  the  Coolies  as 
amongst  the  most  unfit  persons  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  as  agricultural 
labourers.  How  were  they  described  ? 
As  indolent,  mendicants,  runaways,  va- 
grants, thieves,  vagabonds,  filthy,  dis- 
eased, dissolute,  immoral,  disgusting,  co- 
vered with  sores.  Some  were  priests, 
some  jugglers,  some  barbers,  some  tum- 
blers, some  cooks,  some  grooms,  some 
buffoons,  some  herdsmen,  some  pedlars, 
some  scullions,  some  bakers,  tailors,  con- 
fectioners, instead  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers. Many  undertook  to  shave  the  whole 
of  the  labourers,  but  refused  to  lift  a 
hoe.  The  Africans  were  no  better. 
Richard  Hill,  of  Jamaica,  described  the 
Coolies  as  being  the  most  costly  of  la- 
bourers. Governor  Light,  of  Demerara, 
said  that  13,369  Coolies  had  to  be  fed 
and  lodged.  It  was  precisely  the  same, 
as  to  the  general  features,  with  those 
introduced  into  British  Guiana.  It  would 
be  found  wherever  this  system  was  scru- 
tinised, whether  in  India,  Africa,  or 
Demerara,  that  these  persons  were  a 
deeply  demoralised  class  of  human  beings. 
There  might  bo  exceptions  where  there 
was  power  to  coerce  them;  they  might, 
under  the  influence  of  fear  or  reward, 
perform  some  beneficial  amount  of  labour; 
but  his  opinion  was  that  the  system  of 
emigration  had  been  false,  and  to  attempt 
to  carry  it  out  extensively,  would  only  be 
to  create  a  new  slave  trade  under  false 
colours,  and  of  a  modified  description,  so 
as  to  injure  materially  the  interests  of  the 
colonies,  as  to  their  social  and  moral  con- 
dition. What  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
planters  in  the  West  Indies  ?  As  late  as 
1835  the  House  was  inundated  with  reports 
of  cruelties  on  the  unfortunate  apprentices. 
Government  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear,  but 
at  last  they  were  forced  to  admit  the  accu- 
racy of  those  representations.  On  the 
lOUi  February  a  noble  Lord  introduced  a 
leries  of  resolutions  in  the  other  House, 
proposing  that  there  should  bo  stringent 
laws  for  the  preventioii  of  cruelty  to  ap- 


prentices in  the  West  In^es,  and  then  that 
apprenticeship  should  cease  and  determine 
on  the  1st  of  the  ensuing  AugiiBt.  The 
noble  Lord  made  a  powerful  and  able 
speech,  and  narrated  from  the  West  Indian 
newspapers  instances  of  cruelty  of  a  most 
aggravated  kind.  He  gave  an  account  of 
the  death  of  no  less  than  eleven  persons  on 
the  treadmill.  The  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  did  not  deny  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  negro  population^ 
and  gave  instances  in  which  not  merely 
planters  but  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Ji^ 
maica  had  violated  the  proyisions  of  the 
Act  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  other  House  who 
ventured  to  offer  a  word  in  refutation  of 
what  the  noble  Lord  stated.  There  sat  in 
that  House  a  nobleman,  sinee  deceased,  a 
West  Indian  proprietor,  the  Marquess  of 
Sligo,  who  published  a  pamphlet  fpmg 
the  result  of  his  own  observations  in  the 
colony,  and  fully  justifying  aU  the  repre- 
sentations that  had  previously  been  made 
by  those  who  had  been  accused,  in  this 
House  and  elsewhere,  of  exaggerating  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  negroes.  More 
than  that,  after  publishing  his  pamphlet 
anonymously,  the  noble  Lord,  in  a  tetter 
addressed  to  a  particular  publication^  sud, 
that  the  object  of  the  publication  was  to 
draw  attention  to  the  state  of  the  island. 
He  said, "  the  determination  of  the  planters 
to  defeat  the  humane  provisions  of  the  law, 
became  evident  before  the  completion  of 
the  first  year  of  my  residence  in  the  co- 
lony." Sir  Lionel  Smith,  in  October, 
1837,  said  that  the  bhind  was  subject 
to  the  reproach  that  the  negroes  in 
some  respects  were  now  in  a  worse 
condition  than  they  were  in  slaTeiy ; 
and  a  gentleman  interested  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  defending  the  West  Indian 
interest,  had  informed  the  House  of  what 
he  believed  was  the  universal  impression 
previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  property  would 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  inseeure, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  probability  of  commo- 
tion and  convulsion.  As  to  the  distress 
which  now  prevailed,  his  own  conTiotioawas 
that  it  did  not  grow  ont  of  the  Act  of 
emancipation — ^it  did  not  grow  out  of  any 
insuboi^nation  or  slothfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  negro  population;  still  less  did  it 
grow  out  of  any  measure  passed  in  this 
House  in  1844  or  1846;  it  grew  ont  of  the 
mismanagement  and  extravagance  combin- 
ed of  those  who  were  interested  in  West 
Indian  property.    It  was  always  io.    The 
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Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
shown  that  in  1804  the  colonial  interests 
declared  themselyes  in  a  hopeless  and 
hankrupt  condition.  Mr.  Long,  the  his- 
torian, in  1750,  descrihed  the  planters  as 
in  a  state  of  irretrievahle  distress  and  ruin. 
In  1792,  177  estates  had  heen  sold  for 
payment  of  dehts,  or  had  heen  thrown  np, 
and  92  were  still  in  the  hands  of  creditors. 
They  were  no  hotter  off  than  in  1807,  for 
they  recommended  that  means  should  be 
taken  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  in  Eng- 
land. In  1812  they  were  in  a  similar 
condition,  and  asked  for  similar  relief. 
In  1813  Mr.  Marryatt,  a  Member  of  this 
House,  declared  in  his  place,  that  there 
were  comparatively  few  estates  that  had 
not  been  sold  or  given  up  to  creditors. 
When  we  heard  of  the  West  Indian  interest, 
it  was  right  to  inquire  who  they  were,  and 
how  many  there  were.  Perhaps  the  total 
number  of  proprietors  of  estates  was  not 
more  than  2,000,  and  there  might  be  some 
hundred  firms  in  this  country  whose  inti- 
mate relations  entitled  them  to  be  consider- 
ed as  part  of  the  West  Indian  interests. 
Was  all  our  sympathy  to  be  bestowed  on 
this  portion  of  our  fellow-subjects?  He 
granted  that  they  had  every  title  to  the 
consideration  of  their  claims,  and  every 
title  to  relief,  if  they  could  prove  that  in- 
jury had  been  done  to  them;  and  if  that 
relief  were  consistent  with  the  principles 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  commercial  free- 
dom, and  with  the  rights,  interests,  and 
future  prospects  of  the  negro  population  in 
the  colonies.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  with  a  coolness  that 
was  pain&l,  cast  overboard  these  merito- 
rious and  wronged  individuals.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  de- 
scribed them  as  despotic.  He  said  they 
had  changed  places  with  their  masters.  It 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  did  not  re- 
gret the  change;  he  could  not  hear  that 
they  were  becoming  freeholders  without  re- 
joicing that  they  had  proved  themselves, 
by  industry,  economy,  and  a  laudable  am- 
bition, worthy  of  the  boon  conferred  upon 
them;  and  the  House  should  guarantee 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  enjoyments, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  future  advantages 
for  their  children.  Hon.  Members  wanted 
an  importation  of  a  large  number  of  la- 
bourers. At  whose  expense  ?  At  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  were  emancipated,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  beat  down  the 
wages  of  wese  people,  and  to  coerce  them 
into  the  acceptance  of  terms  of  which 
they    would   not   now   accept'.      In   all 


the  colonies  where  fair  representation 
had  been  made  to  the  negro  population, 
and  an  appeal  made  to  them  as  rational 
human  beings,  they  had  accepted  lower 
wages,  working  in  some  islands  for  5d.,  in 
others  for  9d.  a  day.  He  believed  that  in 
all  other  colonies  they  would  be  found  to 
be  reasonable,  if  there  was  a  disposition 
to  be  reasonable  in  those  who  required 
their  labour.  He  said,  then,  that  the 
House  should  be  extremely  careful  how 
they  gave  their  sanction  to  immigration, 
when  conducted  by  private  individuals  out  of 
their  own  resources,  or  how  they  sanctioned 
grants  o&  money  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting that  object.  There  was  one  class 
of  men  whose  testimony  should  be  received 
with  respect,  namely,  the  missionaries;  on 
this  subject  they  could  have  no  interest 
to  give  a  partial  or  exaggerated  statement; 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  a  peti- 
tion which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  signed  by  nine  missionaries  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  But  then  they 
were  told  that  they  could  go  to  some  other 
part  of  the  world  in  order  to  obtain  free 
labour.  He  had  conversed  with  many  cap* 
tains  and  persons  conversant  with  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  he  could  not  lay  his  finger 
upon  any  one  spot  upon  the  whole  of  that 
coast  where  it  could  be  obtained.  They 
heard  much  of  the  Kroomen  and  of  the 
Fish  nation,  and  that,  too,  from  persons 
who  he  was  convinced  knew  very  little 
about  the  matter — as  little  as  was  known 
of  the  Coolies  when  they  were  first  im- 
ported. He,  however,  did  not  believe  that 
they  could  get  any  large  number  of  Kroo- 
men or  of  the  Fish  nation.  You  must, 
therefore,  take  the  poor  miserable  wretches 
in  the  yard  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  lift  them 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Growler,  with  the  faint 
hope  that  you  may  carry  them  to  the  colo- 
nies. This  West  India  interest  is  doomed; 
it  cannot  survive;  it  must  die  to  live  again. 
There  is  no  other  redemption  for  it;  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  this  House  to  resusci- 
tate it.  Take  them  upon  their  own  show- 
ing, and  you  will  see  that  this  is  the  case. 
What  is  the  difference  which  they  want  to 
make  up  ?  Fifteen  and  ninepence  per 
cwt.  They  have  not  told  you  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  Is  it  by  a  ten  shilling  discrimi- 
nating duty  ?  Why,  that  would  be  leaving 
five  shillings  unpaid.  But  can  you  in  any 
justice  so  charge  the  people  of  this  coui- 
try  ?  Would  the  country  for  one  instant 
consent  to  pay  ten  shillings  or  one  shilling 
per  cwt.  for  this  sugar  ?  He  believed  not. 
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They  were  told  that  they  ought  to  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  consisteacy — that  it  was  a 
matter  of  conscience.  It  may  be  so  with 
a  few  men;  but  it  was  not  generally  so, 
and  they  had  no  right  to  impose  it  upon 
the  country,  which  had  not  as  yet  spoken 
out  upon  the  subject.  He  went  the  other 
day  to  an  anti-slavery  meeting  composed  of 
four  thousand  persons.  He  went  unat- 
tended, save  by  one  hon.  Gentleman,  main- 
taining the  same  opinion  as  he  did.  He  sub- 
mitted his  views  to  the  meeting,  and  al- 
though they  were  met  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
testing against  slavery,  they  entirely  agreed 
with  him  that  there  was  no  justification  in 
taxing  the  entire  community  to  the  extent 
of  some  millions  per  annum  for  the  sake  of 
excludmg  slave-grown  sugar.  Let  no  man 
tell  him  it  was  a  case  of  conscience;  it 
made  guilt  depend  upon  a  question  of  time. 
If  it  was  wrong  to  consume  Brazilian 
sugar  now,  it  would  be  no  less  so  in  ten 
years.  If  it  was  wrong  to  consume  slave- 
grown  sugar,  it  was  equally  wrong  to 
consume  slave-grown  cotton.  If  it  was 
wrong  to  consume  slave-grown  tobacco, 
it  was  equally  wrong  to  consume  slave- 
made  rum.  He  would  take  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  under  the  walls 
of  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
would  show  him  there  scenes  which  he  had 
himself  witnessed,  as  revolting  as  any  ever 
yet  described.  They  were  bound  to  be 
consistent;  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen  came 
down  to  that  House  to  recommend  the  pro- 
hibition of  slave-grown  produce  altogether, 
he  should  know  how  to  act.  When  hon. 
Gentlemen  talked  of  consistency,  they 
should  endeavour  to  be  consistent.  But 
hon.  Gentlemen  never  saw  slavery  until 
they  saw  sugar.  Their  observation  was 
bounded  by  the  circumference  of  a  hogs- 
head. They  cannot  see  slavery  in  cotton, 
and  your  mills  may  make  a  continuity  of 
brickwork  from  Manchester  to  London, 
without  awakening  a  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject; but  touch  sugar,  and  then  tbey  come 
down  and  try  to  persuade  the  House  that 
all  the  great  principles  of  humanity,  jus- 
tice, and  religion,  arc  bound  up  in  the  vote 
which  you  shall  give.  He  thought  it  would 
be  unwise  to  base  their  legislation  upon 
such  partial  principles.  He  honoured  the 
man  who  objected  to  slave-grown  produce 
upon  principle,  lest  he  should  become  par- 
ticeps  criminis  of  the  slavedealer.  But 
let  them  show  him,  if  they  could,  that  the 
nation  at  large  partook  in  such  a  feeling. 
Their  objects  were  not  to  be  effected  by 
immigration,  nor  by  the  establishment  of 
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cruisers  and  tenders  on  the  court  of  Africa. 
They  had  washed  thdr  hands  of  alavery. 
But  while  they  had  a  British  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Brazil,  and  another  at 
Washington — so  long  as  they  allowed  their 
citizens  a  station  amongst  them  of  respec- 
tability and  character,  and  so  long  as  they 
had  in  their  own  minds  a  recollection  of  the 
recent  period  in  which  they  first  disavowed 
slavery — it  was  not  for  them  to  torn  round 
and  teach  that  the  great  doctrines  of  free- 
dom and  justice  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
fiscal  enactments.  With  these  views,  al- 
though opposed  to  slavery,  he  could  not 
vote  with  those  who  called  upon  him  to  do 
so  in  his  character  of  an  abolitionist.  The 
West  India  interest  was  in  the  predicament 
of  a  man  involved  head  and  ears  in  debt, 
who  would  go  to  a  friend  and  say,  **  Lend 
me  5mr  "  What  good  wifl  it  do  you  ?  " 
''  Oh,  I  can  do  this,  and  I  can  do  that  with 
it — ^in  fact,  I  can  do  everything."  He 
gets  the  5002.,  he  shakes  off  a  temporary 
difficulty;  but  in  a  few  days  he  is  as  deeply 
involved  as  ever,  and  the  5001.  is  lost  into 
the  bargain.  This  was  precbSly  the  situ- 
ation of  the  West  India  colonies.  Estates 
can  change  hands  without  being  aban- 
doned, and  estates  must  change  hands. 
The  possession  of  these  estates  must  go  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  present  owners.  Can 
no  one  cultivate  sugar  but  those  who  at 
present  hold  estates  ?  He  trusted  that  he 
should  see  the  day  when  there  would  be 
but  very  few  absentee  proprietors.  What 
was  formerly  the  fact  ?  How  was  it  that 
the  West  India  interest  was  formerly  so 
strong  ?  Why,  the  younger  members  of 
titled  families  married  rich  West  Indian 
heiresses,  and  dying  bequeathed  these 
coffee  mountains  and  sugar  plains  to  their 
children's  children;  and  the  time  was  when 
they  were  so  strong  in  this  House  that 
tbey  could  make  their  own  terms  with  the 
Minister,  and  they  held  every  Government 
in  thrall.  That  day  was  gone  by  since 
1832.  If  this  relief  were  granted,  it 
would  bring  no  permanent  prosperity  to  the 
West  Indian  interest.  Their  fate  was 
sealed,  they  could  not  compete  with  Cuba. 
No,  they  could  not  compete  with  Cuba,  for 
it  was  a  question  of  extent  of  country,  of 
quality  of  soil,  of  cheapness  of  labour. 
Energy  might  do  much,  personal  inspec- 
tion might  do  more;  but  he  thought  that, 
under  the  present  system,  any  money  which 
they  gave  would  only  serve  to  ward  off  the 
evil  day,  and  they  would  again  be  crowded 
with  petitions  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
lying  on  the  table.     He  deeply  r^retted 
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that  Her  Majesty's  GoYemment  had  made 
any  concession  whatever  :  while  he  could 
not  Yote  for  any  larger  measure  of  relief, 
neither  could  he  support   any  departure 
from   the  principles  laid   down  in  1846. 
There  might  he  some  recommendation  for 
the  scheme,  if  it  was  large  and  comprehen- 
sive— if  it  afforded  a  heneficial  protection; 
hut  it  did  not  possess  even  this  recom- 
mendation, and  to  his  mind  it  was  without 
one  single  advantage.     It  was  a  retrograde 
step  upon   the  part  of  the  Government, 
without  hestowing  any  considerable  amount 
of  henefit  on  those  with  whose  distress 
they  professed  to  sympathise.     An  extra- 
ordinary recommendation  for  the  vote  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  was  certainly  that 
statement  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  in  which  he  informed  them  that 
if  the  money  was   voted,  and  if  it  was 
placed  at  his  disposal,  he  did  not  know  to 
which  colony  to  apply  it.     [Mr.  Hawes  : 
The    hon.  Gentleman    misconceived    my 
words.]     The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) stated  to  the  Coffee  Committee  that 
he  could  not  point  to  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  Africa  where  they  could  obtain  labour, 
without  the  liability  to  great  abuse  in  the 
manner  of  obtaining  it,  and  without  the 
liability  in  some  sort  of  reviving  the  horrors 
of  the  slave  trade.     He  could  not  consent 
to  vote  this  money,  because  it  was  for  the 
avowed^obiect  of  diminishing  the  price  of 
labour  in  the  colonies,  which  he  considered 
a  piece  of  injustice;  neither  could  he  sup- 
port protection,  for  it  would  be  a  gross  in- 
justice to  the  people  of  these  countries. 
He  was  in  this  dilemma  :  he  could  neither 
support  the  Government  nor  the  Protec- 
tionists, and  he  accordingly  rejected  both 
propositions  for  the  reasons  which  he  had 
stated. 

Mr.  BERNAL  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and 
was  only  sorry  that  it  should  have  become 
one  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House 
almost  periodically,  he  might  say  peren- 
nially. He  was  almost  sick  of  thinking 
upon  the  subject,  much  more  of  express- 
ing any  opinion  upon  it.  But  they  had  it 
before  them,  and  were  bound  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality,  honesty,  and 
sincerity.  There  were  several  kinds  of 
adversaries — there  was  the  open  adversary, 
the  concealed  adversary,  and  the  dubious 
adversary.  He  could  not  class  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  under 
any  other  category  or  description  than  tbat 
of  an  open,  and,  he  trusted,  a  sincere,  ad- 
versary.    He  had  known  the  hon.  Gentle- 


man at  different  periods,  and  had  encoun- 
tered him  at  public  meetings,  and  had  al- 
ways found  him  an  undeviating,  and,  with- 
out intending  offence,  the  rancorous  adver- 
sary of  the  West  Indian  interest.     He  had 
hoped,  that  the  bitterness  of  spirit  which 
used  to  infuse  itself  into  the  debates  on 
this  question  had  been  buried  for  ever.  He 
did  not  expect  tbat  the  cruelties  inflicted 
during  the  state  of  slavery,  or  during  the 
more    mitigated   state  of  apprenticeship, 
would  have  been  brought  forward  to  influ- 
ence the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  House 
upon  this  occasion.     There  were  only  two 
propositions  before  them — that  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  other  whibh  was  indis- 
tinctly sketched    out    by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford.     The  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  was  to  have,  for 
six  years,  another  scale  of  diminishing  pro- 
tecting duties,   accompanied  with  a  pro- 
mise that  sugar  imported  from  the  colo- 
nies might  be  refined  in  bond;   and  it  was 
also  coupled  with  a  promise  that  tbe  dif- 
ferential duty  now  existing  between  British 
colonial    spirits    and    home-made    spirittf" 
should  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  discrimi- 
nating duty  of  4(1.     To  this  was  added, 
that  a  loan  of  500,0002.  should  be    ad- 
vanced to  the  colonies  for  the  purposes 
of   immigration.      Before    he    proceeded 
to   deal   with    that  matter,    he    thought 
it   necessary   to   allude    to    certain    doc- 
trines  advanced,   and  certain    assertions 
made,  by  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  taken 
part  in  what  might  be  termed  the  continu- 
ous discussion  on  this  question.  He  alluded 
more  particularly  to  the  hon.  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for   Westbury   (Mr.    Wilson).      The 
House  would  remember  the  argument  of 
his  hon.  Fnend  (Mr.  Wilson)  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  he  spoke  of  the  cultivation 
of  beetroot  sugar.     He  would  ask  his  hon. 
Friend  if  he  did  not  advance  this  singular 
doctrine — that  the  cultivation  of  beetroot 
sugar  in  the  German  States,  within  what 
was  called    the  circle   of   the   Zollverein 
League,    was  going  on  at  an  increasing 
ratio,  although   attended  by  considerable 
disadvantage.     But  would  his  hon.  Friend 
deny,  that  hitherto  a  very  small  duty — 
and  he  believed,  that  up  to  1834  or  1836 
there  was  no  duty  at  all — was  imposed  on 
muscovado  sugar  manufactured  from  beet- 
root, whilst  a  far  higher  duty  was  imposed 
on  colonial  sugar  in  the  States  of  the  Zoll- 
verein League;  and  was  not  that  a  mani- 
fest advantage  and   sufficient   reason  to 
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account  for  the  increased  cultivation  of 
beetroot  sugar  ?  Again,  let  him  call  the 
attention  of  his  hon.  Friend  to  certain 
statements  he  had  advanced  with  respect 
to  the  prosperity  of  Porto  Rico.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  spoken  of  the  fine  roads  of 
that  island ;  hut  ho  could  tell  his  hon. 
Friend  that  in  April  last  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  travel  upon  them  except  on 
horseback.  Then  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury,  in  contrasting  the  situation 
of  Cuba  with  that  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  spoke  of  800  miles  of  railway 
as  having  been  constructed  there.  He 
was  thunderstruck  when  he  heard  that 
sentence.  There  might  be  railways  be- 
tween the  Havannah  and  Matanzas,  be- 
tween the  principal  shipping  ports  of  the 
island;  but  where  the  magnificent  double 
or  broad-gauge  lines  existed,  except 
in  his  hon.  Friend's  imagination,  he  did 
not  know.  He  believed  it  was  stated 
in  a  pamphlet  that  was  accessible  to 
all,  that  not  more  than  140  miles  of  rail- 
way had  been  constructed  there.  But  to 
return  to  Porto  Rico.  Did  not  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury  know  that  that 
island  was  originally  a  penal  settlement 
of  Old  Spain,  and  that  it  was  within 
the  last  twenty  years  the  sugar  cane  had 
been  so  much  cultivated  there  ?  And 
the  reason  why  it  was  so  much  cultivated 
was,  that  the  Spanish  Government  did  all 
they  could  to  make  it  a  prosperous  sugar- 
growing  island,  and  had  passed  a  law  prohi- 
biting the  estate  of  any  debtor  who  was  a 
planter  from  being  taken  in  execution  for 
his  debts.  [A  laughJ]  Hon.  Gentlemen 
might  laugh,  but  if  such  a  law  were  in- 
troduced here  it  might  not  be  unacceptable 
to  some.  However,  as  he  had  been  inform- 
ed, the  consequence  of  that  law  in  Porto 
Rico  was,  that  often  persons  who  were  in 
debt  in  the  adjoining  island  of  St.  Thomas 
clubbed  together  and  invested  all  they 
could  in  Porto  Rico,  in  the  purchase  of  a 
sugar  estate,  in  order  to  make  better  bar- 
gains with  their  creditors.  There  were 
also  many  free  labourers  there;  but  there 
were  not  many  who  would  work  in  the 
boiling-houses,  and  the  principal  part  of 
that  labour  was  performed  by  the  slave 
population.  But,  said  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies — "  the 
truth  must  be  told.  Magna  est  Veritas  et 
prwvalehit.*'  He  did  not  know  what  awful 
mysteries  were  to  be  disclosed;  but  after 
all  came  the  old  echo,  which  was  taken  up 
by  his  hon.  Friend's  Coryphjeus,  the  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  that,  in  1840,  the 


Assembly  of  Jamaica  in  the  same  manner 
grumbled,  and  sent  home  remonstrances 
about  their  distress;  but  what  large  in- 
terest was  there  that  was  not  subject  to 
vicissitudes  from  various  causes?  The 
agitation  in  this  country  had  unsettled  the 
minds  of  the  black  peasantry  in  the  dif 
ferent  colonies,  and  had  occasioned  a  vast 
deal  of  that  distress  of  which  his  hon. 
Friend  complained.  He  thought  the  taunt 
of  his  hon.  Friend  was  not  indicatiye  of  the 
candid  mind  he  had  believed  him  to  possess. 
His  hon.  Friend  said,  "  Was  the  present 
distress  honestly  complained  of  ?  "  Would 
his  hon.  Friend  pretend  that  there  was  any 
parallel  between  the  distress  of  fonner 
years,  and  that  which  existed  now  ?  He 
spoke  of  Jamaica  as  being  an  islaiid  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  more  inti- 
mately acquainted,  than  with  others;  but 
he  thought  the  taunt  of  his  hon.  Friend 
conveyed  a  plain  and  nnmistakeable  in- 
sinuation that  the  planters  and  persons 
connected  with  property  in  Jamaica  were 
not  honest  in  their  complaints.  There  was  a 
blue  book — [said  the  hon.  Member,  slightly 
kicking  a  targe  volume  that  lay  at  his 
feet] — he  had  never  read  it — it  was  too 
sore  and  personal  a  subject  for  him  to 
wade  through  it.  He  had  not  supported 
the  appointment*  of  the  Committee,  and 
was  not  even  now  convinced  that  much 
good  was  obtained  from  it,  though  he  nerer 
should  retract  his  opinion  of  the  unwearied 
assiduity  and  pure  and  honourable  motiyes 
of  his  noble  Friend  who  presided  over  it; 
but  if  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonies  would  consult  the 
despatch  contained  in  the  volume  from  Sir 
C.  Grey  in  December,  1847,  he  would  find 
a  detailed  return  of  the  estates  that  had 
been  abandoned  in  Jamaica  since  1832. 
In  that  year  there  were  about  640  sugar 
estates  in  that  island,  but  142  had  been 
since  abandoned,  and  the  coffee  planta- 
tions, also  abandoned,  were  most  numerous. 
What  ground,  then,  was  there  for  charg- 
ing the  proprietors  with  dishonesty  ?  [Mr. 
IIawes  :  Their  complaints  reminded  him  of 
the  old  cry  of  the  wolf.]  It  was  too  serious 
a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  fables,  and  he 
would  tell  his  hon.  Friend,  though  he  did 
not  wish  to  make  him  the  incarnation  of 
the  abuse  that  had  been  doled  out  against 
the  unfortunate  proprietors,  that  he  had 
heard  him  say  many  things  respecting 
those  proprietors,  to  which  he  must  strongly 
object.  His  hon.  Friend  had  said,  how  could 
they  expect  at  4,000  miles'  distance  to  con- 
duct their  estates  with  profit  ?    The  same 
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argument  had  been  repeated  usque  ad  nau- 
8e<xm;  but  man j  parties,  named  in  the  re- 
port of  that  Committee,  who  had  become 
proprietors  since  the  Emancipation  Act, 
and  who  had  been  constantly  resident  in 
Jamaica,  de?oting  their  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  personal  superintendence 
of  their  estates,  had  declared  they  could 
not  carry  on  the  cultivation  successfully, 
and  would  be  ruined;  and  he  believed  that 
no  man  could  get  a  loan  of  5,0002.  or 
3,000?.  on  the  security  of  any  property  in 
Jamaica.  His  hon.  Friend  said,  "  Let  us 
have  the  truth."  Now,  what  was  the 
truth?  He  had  heard  that  it  had  been 
stated  at  meetings  about  the  country, 
and  also  in  debates  in  that  House,  that  the 
proprietors  were  reckless  spendthrifts;  and 
encumbered  with  mortgages ;  and  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  such  men  would 
rise  from  their  difficulties  ?  But  he 
would  tell  his  hon.  Friend  that  many 
proprietors  within  his  own  knowledge 
had  estates  that  were  not  encumbered, 
and  never  had  been  encimibered.  His 
hon.  Friend  near  him  had  estates  which 
never  had  been  embarrassed ;  and,  al- 
though he  did  not  wish  to  spei^  of  him- 
self, he  could  say,  that  he  had  not  at 
that  moment,  and  never  had  had  one  shil- 
ling on  mortgage  of  any  of  his  properties 
in  Jamaica.  Those  properties  were  in  a 
good  situation,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  being  near  the  sea  shore ;  but  they 
had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  a  losing 
concern.  And  let  not  the  House  sus- 
pect that  he  was  a  prejudiced  bigot, 
and  averse  to  the*  introduction  of  prac- 
tical remedies.  He  knew  he  was  not, 
for  every  demand  made  on  him  for  the 
better  cultivation  of  his  property,  by  agri- 
cultural implements  or  otherwise,  was  at- 
tended to,  and  his  estates  were  under  the 
management  of  a  free-trader,  as  free  in 
heart  and  principle,  and  as  energetic  in 
action,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter, or  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  known  to 
entertain  peculiar  views  on  this  questiotk, 
and  he  probably  would  not  be  sorry  to  see 
the  Antilles  altogether  abandoned  as  sugar 
colonies,  in  order  that  he  might  realise 
his  favourite  project  of  obtaining  our  sup- 
ply of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies.  The 
hon.  Member  was  quite  right,  however,  in 
what  he  had  said  about  the  Coolies;  they 
were  the  worst  description  of  immigrants 
that  could  be  imported  into  the  West  Indies. 
The  disadvantages  ariamg  from  different 


habits,  occasioned  by  the  powerful  laws  of 
their  religious  creed,  and  of  caste,  as  well 
as  those  springing  from  natural  causes,  were 
obstacles  of  immense  importance.  Then, 
as  respected  African  immigrants,  he,  for 
one,  was  not  convinced  that  there  was  an 
absolute  deficiency  of  labour  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  was  well  known  that  Barbadoes 
was  over-populous,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Jamaica  there  was  abundance  of  labour, 
whilst  in  other  parts  it  was  deficient.  What 
the  planters  wanted  was  security  for  a 
continuous  and  regular  supply  of  labour. 
It  was  unjust  to  accuse  the  planters  of  a 
desire  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labour;  all 
they  wished — and  they  were  entitled  to  it 
— ^was  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of 
daily  and  efficient  work  for  the  wages 
which  they  were  willing  to  pay.  At  pre* 
sent,  ^YQ  days  a  week  constituted  the  ut- 
most extent  of  labour;  and  some  labourers 
would  work  only  two,  and  others  three 
days  in  the  week.  The  planters,  in  many 
instances,  wished  to  encourage  taskwork; 
but  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
secure  the  proper  performance  of  such  task- 
work generally.  The  planters  asked  not 
for  favour — they  simply  demanded  justice. 
When  emancipation  was  passed,  not  the 
slightest  intimation  was  given  that  the  Brit« 
ish  colonists  were  to  be  exposed  to  competi- 
tion with  the  slaveholders  of  Cuba  and  the 
Brazils.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  antislavery  party,  always 
repudiated  the  notion.  Lord  Glenelg,  in 
one  of  his  despatches  in  1838,  stated  in 
the  plainest  terms  that  faith  would  be  kept 
with  the  planters.  He  had  no  complaint 
to  make  against  the  negro  labourers  as 
a  body.  They  had,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  treated  kindly  by  their  owners 
previous  to  emancipation,  and  they  were 
grateful  for  it  afterwards;  but  their  feel- 
ings had  been  worked  upon  by  interested 
parties.  Now,  were  the  colonies  worth 
preserving,  or  not  ?  Considering  the 
favour  shown  to  the  doctrine  of  ''buy- 
ing in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling 
in  the  dearest,"  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  it  should  be  answered,  that  they 
were  not.  The  House  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Stipendiary  Strutt  and  the  inert- 
ness of  the  proprietors  in  Guiana,  and 
their  neglect  to  adopt  the  vacuum-pan 
process,  and  so  forth;  he  (Mr.  Bemal) 
knew  instances  where  the  best  processes 
had  been  tried,  and  every  effort  made, 
but  in  vain.  At  this  moment,  estates 
were  being  abandoned  in  Jamaica;  estates 
were  being  forced  to  sale  at  prices  so 
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ruiiii>u:ily  ?4mall  tii.i:  !:•*  -iioTi: :  =-^!n  :o 
f\\'\w    V.witAy  upon    *!i'5    rr-r :::.::■;•    .:    :i:e 

\^i  onii  of  J/;'.''.'  ai*rr:-:.  -v.ih  :;i:iie  ina  r'j-^ii 
wo^k:^,  ami  all  :ii»j  maL-iiic^^r-  -jr-;T7»rr  I'-r 
till*  mUivati'jn  of  i  i'l^-a:*  :*va::.  .•r-rr'r'i 
for  1,>« ■«."'.  t.j  1'.  .».'./.  'Ii-  ir.--T  ,f  -■::-. 
wliicli  II  wad  roportiM  ▼is  :o  ")r  !»^!:  f'^r 
10<)^.  a  year,  if  the  ::ij«:k  ;-jii:a.  be  ^jt 
ri«l  of,  and  whlcli.  in  ;ti:cr  ::=ie--.  \ijA  71-.- 
duccil  an  inc".;m».»  of  s<jm\»  :i2iji:iii=*i»  ^ 
year.  Ic  miLrii*  be  *a:'i,  ■*  "•V'.:v  iu 
you  then,  bum  en  yours:!*.*'?*  ▼•in  ::ie 
fultivation  of  <UL':i  uanr  d:a"j!'.»  ■jscares  :  " 
Why,  a  ^roa:  nuinoer  ■:(  pr-.ipn-::  r^  had 
nothing  else  to  r'.'*i.'rt  :■; — i:  -^ai  Tlirjir 
last  stake.  Family  *e::Iement.7  in  many 
cases  bound  ihoni  ?:rie:Iy  utj.  wirii  ^m- 
venants  for  the  ma;  11  to  nance  ji  "."je  .•*- 
tat  OS.  They  wore  en!:a;:j:;'ed  wi:li  :he*e  or)- 
perties.  They  al.<o  lived  in  I:«.»oes  •,:  Jec:er 
times.  He  confessed  :ha:  he.  for  one.  wai 
liviiiijf  in  hope  from  day  to  day:  bu:  lie  Tua 
reminded  of  Dante *s  de?er'j.«t:-.'n  of  a  place 
said  to  bo  '•  paved  with  ::ood  :u:eucious:  " 
there  were  saniruino  and  checriu|jc  pn;s- 
pects  traced  out  by  some  parties,  but  the 
r»uiHsation  of  the  prospects  seemed  :o  j:rov 
more  distant  day  by  day.  Was  the  Jamai- 
can K'ss  a  subject  of  this  reahu  than  the 
Yorkshiremau  i  Was  he  not  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges,  and  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  protection  and  advantages,  which  the 
latter  enjoyed  i  The  Norfolk  farmer  had 
n  protection  as  agamst  the  romeraniau 
wheat  grower  by  the  amount  of  the  freight 
and  cluirges  of  shippuig  which  are  incurred 
oil  the  importation  of  the  proiluce  of  the 
latter;  tlio  West  Indian  had  no  such  pnw 
tcctii)!!  as  ni^ainst  the  Cuban;  had  he  no 
riglit  to  a  countervailing  duty  ?  He  did 
not  call  it  **  protection;*'  ho  had  never 
asked  for  protection,  lie  never  attended  de- 
putations at  the  Colonial  Office — he  liked 
to  be  free  as  the  wind,  lie  had  trusted 
to  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment; not  that  he  approved  blindly  of  their 
schemes.  To  begin  with  the  5*00,000?., 
with  respect  to  which  the  hou.  Gentleman 
on  the  Treasury  bench  had  said  that  he 
did  not  know  where  to  lay  his  hand  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  Kroomen,  or  other 
immigrants;  ho  did  not  want  these  men  to 
bo  im|vortcd  to  grind  down  the  wages  of 
the  peasantry  bolow  their  fair  amount;  all 
that  ho  wantcil  was  tho  moral  effect  of  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  a  fund  of  labour 
to  nv^ort  to,  if  the  negroes  choso  to  he  idle 
«nd  nogWt  their  work.  With  regard  to 
Uio  acalo  of  duties,  he  know  it  was  far 


3«»trer  for  -JiA  West  Indian  interest  to  hare  a 
iiminisiiin;!  3cale.  as  detailed  on  the  part  of 
-^i;  I'jr-ir!in:»*a*  confining  himself  to  mus- 
:orruio.  i2«i  30C  referring  to  brown  clayed 
•7i:rir  .  -.'i.ir  :i:e  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
T»rn::emaa  Xr.  Gladstone.)  The  Govem- 
■3i*tiiz  plan,  in  rhii  particular,  was  infinitely 
Ti:e  lerrer.  Bas  with  respect  to  the  loan  of 
Z'X.XxL.  jTiretT it  ongfat  not  to  be  limited 
:•}  :iie  impcrsuion  of  labourers.  There 
▼'?r*  iszuuavr*  works  of  a  public  nature, 
:::.»  •.•ynscr2cr!.:n  of  roads  and  railways, 
▼•licli  2::^ 5  be  carried  on  with  great  ad- 
'--aniaj:?.  Jamaica,  for  instance,  suffered  in 
«<.iaze  .'£  i:s  districts  greatly  from  dronght; 
3]<)ney  expended  for  irrigation  therein  might 
be  pnjductive  of  the  greatest  benefit.  He 
▼as  ac<]uaisced  with  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
:naa  who  had  introduced  the  system  of  irri- 
xraL:i:n  up<jn  his  properties  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  who  at  the  end  of  four  years  bad  very 
consid-iirably  increased  the  production  of 
5u:ru'  on  his  estate;  in  fact,  he  believed, 
such  pn.'duction  had  been  made  more  than 
fourfold.  [The  hon.  Gentleman  here  stated 
several  numerical  details  in  proof  of  this 
point.  ]  This  was  no  new  system ;  it  had 
been  adopted  in  Spain,  and  also  in  the 
extensive  empire  of  China.  He  must  re- 
quest the  serious  attention  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  this  subject,  for  he  considered 
that  any  grant  of  money  that  might 
be  made  to  the  West  India  proprietors 
would  be  equally  advantageous,  if  applied 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  public  works  to 
-  which  he  had  referred,  as  to  the  pro- 
i  motion  of  immigration.  Wliy,  he  would 
\  ask.  should  a  West  India  proprietor  be 
I  taunted  with  apathy,  becauso  he  did  not 
{  adopt  the  most  expensive  modem  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  his  West  India  pro- 
perty, when,  although  that  property  was 
subject  to  neither  mortgage,  jointure, 
dower,  bond,  or  any  other  incumbrance, 
ho  would  at  this  moment  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  1,0002.  upon  it  ?  The 
misfortune  of  the  West  India  interest  was, 
that  it  was  constantly  assailed  with  taunts 
and  reproaches.  It  was  well  known  to  be 
weak,  and  the  attacks  made  upon  it  bore 
the  semblance  of  attempts  to  extirpate  and 
destroy  it.  If  he  were  disposed  to  enter 
into  details,  he  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  satisfy  the  House  that  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  had  been  intimately  con- 
nected with,  if  not  dependent  upon,  the 
maintenance  of  her  colonies.  He  would 
ask  tho  House  whether,  in  the  time  of 
Rodney,  and  prior  to  that  period,  the 
safety  of  this  country,  and  the  secoritj  of 
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the  Throne,  had  not  been  mainly  depen- 
dent upon  the  elongation,  if  he  might 
use  such  a  term,  and  the  removal  to  a  dis- 
tance, of  the  scene  of  war;  and  whether, 
by  these  means,  the  calamities  of  war  and 
rapine  had  not  been  ayertod  from  these 
happy  shores?  The  old  doctrine  had  been 
to  preserve  our  colonies;  but  the  modem 
doctrine  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  vulgar 
and  unfashionable  to  have  any  colonies  at 
all.  He  would  remind  hon.  Gentlemen 
that  the  Government  of  France,  in  order 
to  promote  the  improvements  of  her  colo- 
nial possessions,  had  formerly  held  out  the 
promise  of  patents  of  nobility  to  those  who 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane;  and  the  Spaniards,  proud  as  they 
were,  had  deemed  it  an  honourable  em- 
ployment to  engage  in  cultivating  the  rich 
districts  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo.  He 
should  be  sorry  that  at  the  present  time 
this  country  should  so  far  forget  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence  as  to  look  upon  her  im- 
portant colonial  possessions  as  not  worth 
keeping.  He  might  observe  tliat  the  is- 
land of  Jamaica,  with  which  he  was  more 
immediately  connected,  paid  all  her  own  local 
expenses.  It  was  true  the  people  of  Jamaica 
did  not  pay  their  bishop,  for,  as  the  mitre 
and  the  prelatical  robes  were  considered 
necessary  for  the  colony  by  this  country, 
the  expense  was  borne  by  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  stipendiary  magistrates  and  the 
commander  of  the  forces  were  also  paid  by 
this  country;  but  all  other  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  Government  were  borne  by 
the  people  of  Jamaica.  It  might  be  said 
that  Jamaica  did  not  bear  the  charge  of 
the  West  India  regiments,  and  of  the  ser- 
vice companies  of  one  or  two  regiments 
of  the  line  that  were  stationed  in  the  is- 
land; but  he  would  remind  the  House  that 
they  had  to  send  troops*  to  Scotland  to 
keep  the  peace  of  thd  country.  ["No!" 
from  an  hon.  Member  from  Scotland,] 
He  (Mr.  Bemal)  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
Scotch  were  such  a  sedate  set  of  men; 
but  he  begged  to  remind  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  they  occasionally  heard  of  slight 
disturbances  at  Glasgow,  or  a  little  ten- 
dency to  be  noisy  at  Paisley.  Donald 
was  a  very  loyal  man,  but  he  thought 
Sandy,  though  perhaps  equally  loyal,  was 
not  always  as  quiet.  He  (Mr.  Bemal) 
hoped  that  he  would  never  be  disposed 
to  give  a  vote  merely  to  further  his 
own  interest;  but,  finding  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  been  tme  to 
his  engagement  with  respect  to  the  diffe- 
rential duty  upon  rum — ^that  he  had  re- 


sisted the  seductive  coquetry  of  the  Irish 
Gentlemen  in  that  matter,  he  intended  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London.  For  the  reasons  he  had  given, 
although  he  was  not  a  sanguine  or  warm 
admirer  either  of  that  plan  or  of  any  other 
that  had  been  propounded,  he  would  vote 
so.  He  had  to  choose  between  difficul- 
ties, and  he  accepted  the  proposal  of  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  because  no 
better  plan  had  been  brought  forward. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM:  Sir,  although  I  have 
for  some  time  wished  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  this  subject,  I  was  desirous  not 
to  obtrude  my  opinions  upon  the  House; 
and  I  hope  on  that  ground  the  House  will 
exercise  forbearance  towards  me,  while  I 
state  very  shortly  my  reasons  for  the  vote 
I  am  about  to  give.  I  have  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down.  I  have 
listened  to  him  on  account  of  my  great  re- 
spect for  his  abilities,  and  also  on  account 
of  his  position  as  a  distinguished  Member 
of  tbe  West  India  body  in  this  House.  I 
can  assure  him  that  I  did  not  join  in  that 
mirth  which  accompanied  the  statement  of 
his  vote;  but  I  attempted  in  vain  to  dis- 
cover what  are  the  ^remedies  which  he, 
with  his  great  knowledge  and  experience, 
would  suggest  to  the  House.  I  can  also 
assure  my  hon.  Friend  that  I  entirely  con- 
cur in  the  sentiments  with  which  he  com- 
menced his  speech.  I  think  the  subject 
we  are  now  discussing  is  most  important, 
that  it  is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties; 
and  I  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend,  that, 
characterised  as  it  is  by  its  importance  and 
its  difficulty,  it  must  be  decided,  if  it  be 
decided  upon  sound  principle,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  interests  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. I  agree  also  with  my  hon.  Friend, 
in  deprecating  the  introduction  of  bitter- 
ness into  this  discussion.  I  think  that 
any  feeling  of  that  kind  would  most  un- 
worthily accompany  anything  which  falls 
from  me,  and  that  anything  like  taunt  and 
sarcasm  from  me  woidd  be  peculiarly  mis- 
placed. For  it  is  not  denied  that  the  West 
Indian  interest  are  a  suffering  interest, 
and  I  agree  with  what  has  fallen  from  my 
hon.  Friend  that  this  commercial  empire  is 
under  immense  obligations  to  the  West  In- 
dies with  reference  to  its  commercial  and 
mercantile  importance.  I  must  again  ad- 
vert to  the  difficulty  I  have  had  in  listen- 
ing to  the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend,  to 
know  what  are  the  remedies  which,  from 
his  judgment  and  experience,  he  considers 
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practicable  to  be  adopted.  He  declares 
that  be  is  opposed  to  all  importation  of 
Coolies,  which  bad  been  condemned  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  who 
bad  referred  to  printed  evidence  upon  that 
subject.  So  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  mj 
bon.  Friend  objects  to  large  importations 
of  liberated  Africans.  ["No!"]  It  may, 
at  all  events,  be  doubted  whether  be  thinks 
the  importation  of  liberated  Africans  a  boon 
to  the  colonies.  Nor  did  my  hon.  Friend 
ask  for  protection,  because  he  said  that, 
considering  the  position  of  the  West  In- 
dies with  reference  to  the  British  farmer, 
as  the  farmer  no  longer  enjoyed  protection, 
the  West  Indian  could  no  longer  claim  it. 
I  confess  that,  after  this  disclaimer,  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  knowing  the  precise 
views  of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  do  not  hold 
very  different  views  from  what  my  bon. 
Friend  has  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
legislation  of  this  House,  or  rather  of  Par- 
liajnent,  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
slavery  and  our  slave  policy  in  antecedent 
years.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  I 
consider  as  the  proudest  memorial  of  the 
short  Administration  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose 
fortunate  lot  it  was  to  see  the  triumph  of 
the  measure  which,  throughout  his  life,  he 
bad  steadily  advocated.  I  also  regard  as 
the  proudest  memorial  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Earl  Grey  the  measure  of  slave 
emancipation,  which  I  consider  as  a  great 
triumph  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  huma- 
nity; and  I  rejoice  that  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  a  share  in  the  Administra- 
tion by  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
carried.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  regard  it  as 
a  misfortune,  and  that  the  West  Indies 
have  some  ground  of  complaint,  that  al- 
though the  large  sum  of  20,000,000^.  was 
granted  when  emancipation  was  carried, 
the  apprenticeship  system,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  general  arrangement,  was  cut 
short  by  the  Legislature.  Now,  having 
said  this,  I  will  give  a  brief  glance  at  the 
legislation  which  followed  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  Colleague  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworth  and 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  There  had  been 
brought  into  direct  competition  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  admitted  upon  equal 
terms,  the  sugars  of  the  East  Indies  and 
tlie  Mauritius,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the 
poiicy  which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
late  Parliament,  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
ft.  Peel)  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for 
redncing  the  price  of  articles  of  the  first 
'  J,  and  our  attention  was  directed 


to  that  article  of  great  importance^  tbe  ar- 
ticle of  sugar.  In  1844,  when  the  tariff 
was  altered,  and  the  duty  on  articles  of  the 
first  necessity,  and  more  especially  on  ar- 
cles  constituting  the  food  of  the  people, 
was  reduced,  we  saw  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  the  duty  on  sugar  must  be 
reduced.  But  it  was  necessary  to  pay  at- 
tention to  what  was  the  state  of  the  supply, 
for  it  was  quite  clear  that  if  the  supply 
were  deficient  as  compared  with  the  de- 
mand, any  reduction  of  duty  would  not 
have  lowered  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
but  would  have  enhanced  it  only  for  the 
producer.  It  became  necessary,  then,  to 
look  to  the  state  of  the  supply  at  tbat 
time,  to  look  to  the  British  possessions  in 
the  West  and  East  Indies,  and  to  cal- 
culate what  would  be  the  supply,  suppos- 
ing foreign  sugar  were  practically  ex- 
cluded. The  supply,  then,  appeared  to  us 
to  be  confined  within  such  narrow  limits 
that  it  was  barely  adequate  to  tho  de- 
mand, and  an  enlargement  of  tbe  area  of 
the  supply  appeared  to  us  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  We  thereupon  resolved,  simul- 
taneously with  a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
colonial  sugar,  to  admit  upon  easy  terms, 
as  compared  with  slave-labour  sugar,  sugar 
the  produce  of  free  labour.  Now,  I  admit 
for  myself — and  in  discussing  a  matter  of 
such  vast  importance,  and  speaking  with- 
out the  responsibility  of  office  as  an  indi- 
vidual, I  may  be  allowed  to  state  tbe  whole 
truth — ^that  it  was  a  great  imperfection  in 
the  measure  as  introduced  by  us  in  1845, 
that  we  did  not  give  greater  prominence 
to  tho  important  question  of  tbe  encourage- 
ment or  discouragement  of  tbe  slare  trade. 
Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  by  at- 
tracting free-labour  sugar  from  the  market 
of  Europe  you  are  creating  a  vacuum  in 
that  market  which  is  filled  up  by  slave^ 
labour  sugar.  But  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  admit  that  the  direct  admission  into 
the  English  market  of  sLave-labonr  su- 
gar is  not  a  much  greater  encouragement 
than  the  indirect  encouragement  given  to 
slave-labour  sugar  by  admitting  free-labour 
sugar  into  tbe  English  market.  But  that 
was  not  the  only  difficulty  of  tbe  policy  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  tbe  Member  for  Tam- 
worth. We  were  compelled  to  admit  that 
it  was  necessary  for  us,  under  the  obliga- 
tions of  treaties,  and  under  the  "most  fa- 
voured nation  *'  clause,  to  admit  the  sugar 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  even 
of  certain  republics  of  South  America. 
Tbe  admission  of  free-labour  sugar  thereby 
trenched  upon  the  principle  of  not  giting 
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encouragement  to  slave  labour;  and  the 
question  was  argued  witH  consummate  abi- 
lity by  my  bon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  Uuirersity  of  Oxford,  as  between  the 
Spanish  Goyemment  and  the  American 
Government.  The  subject  was  one  of  great 
difficulty,  but  I  think  upon  the  whole  the 
balance  was  in  favour  of  the  course  which 
we  pursued.  Still  I  admit  it  was  a  doubt- 
ful case,  and  ong  in  which  good  faith  was 
concerned,  which  ought  never  to  be  swerved 
from.  I  am  still  disposed,  on  the  whole, 
to  defend  the  policy  of  1845  with  respect 
to  the  course  we  took  upon  the  sugar  du- 
ties; but  the  House  will  recollect  that  in 
the  following  year  Her  Majesty's  present 
.  Ministers,  with  perfect  consistency,  almost 
necessarily  pursuing,  indeed,  the  course 
which  they  had  adopted  in  opposition, 
sought  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  which 
they  had  advocated  then.  They  had  ob- 
jected to  the  admission  of  the  sugar  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  refusal  to  admit 
that  of  Cuba,  on  the  grounds  I  have  stated, 
that  an  imaginary  line  was  drawn  in  tak- 
ing the  sugar  of  one  slave-labour  State  and 
refusing  that  of  another,  and  that  the  Spa- 
nish Government  had,  under  treaty,  a  right 
to  a  different  course  from  that  which  we 
adopted.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  then, 
on  their  accession  to  power,  sought  in 
1846  to  destroy  the  difference  between 
slave  and  free-labour  sugar.  I  can  only 
say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I  gave  an 
unwilling  support  to  that  measure.  I  did 
80  upon  the  grounds  stated  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworth,^ 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Government  under 
which  I  served;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I 
considered  that  we  had  so  lately  left  office 
— that  the  present  Government,  in  displac- 
ing us,  Injoyed  the  confidence  of  the  House 
— ^it  did  appear  to  me  altogether  unfit- 
ting that  I  should  take  part  in  overturn- 
ing the  Government  to  which  I  had  so 
lately  given  way,  and  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable that  I  should  attempt  to  produce  a 
change  in  a  Government  which  had  been 
so  lately  formed.  Now,  I  must  say,  that 
this  House  and  the  Legislature  took  the 
step  of  passing  the  Act  of  1846  delibe- 
rately, on  full  argument,  and  after  passing 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  in  review.  The 
bearing  of  the  change  of  policy  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  encouragement  of  the  slave 
trade,  was  amply  discussed  and  considered, 
and  the  policy  of  1846  deliberately  received 
the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament; 
and,  without  pronouncing  any  decision  on 
a  matter  of  tius  kind  to  be  aUolutdiy  final. 


yet,  I  think  the  step  then  taken  was  deli- 
berately taken — as  deliberately  as  any  Act 
that  ever  passed  the  Legislature — giving 
ample  warning  to  the  West  Indies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  all  foreign  Powers  on  the 
other,  that  our  policy  with  respect  to  sugar 
was  a  settled  and  a  fixed  one.  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  that  policy?  It  has 
greatly  added  to  the  revenue,  reduced 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  I.  am  not 
satisfied  that  it  has  increased  the  slave 
trade  in  any  great  degree.  At  all 
events,  I  must  say  that  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature,  as  I  collected  it  from 
what  passed  at  the  time,  has  been  carried 
exactly  into  effect  by  the  consequences 
of  the  measure  which  was  then  adopted. 
I  now  ask,  what  is  the  precise  demand  at 
present  made  on  the  Legislature  in  refe- 
rence to  a  proposed  reversal  of  the  step 
taken  in  1846  ?  I  have  heard  several 
suggestions;  and  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Coventry  said,  I  think,  that 
"  we  want  a  little  assistance  to  tide  over 
our  difficulties."  This  is  exactly  what  I 
have  heard  from  the  West  Indian  body 
ever  since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
••  We  want  a  little  assistance,"  they  say, 
but  they  never  specify  what  that  assistance 
should  be.  Then  a  petition  had  been  pre- 
sented from  the  West  Indian  body,  which 
was  a  little  more  distinct;  but  I  believe 
that  petition  was  not  quite  formal,  and 
there  being  some  technical  difficulty  in  the 
way,  I  doubt  whether  it  was  laid  on  the 
table  or  printed;  but  I  think  I  caught  some 
expressions  used  in  that  petition  to  this 
effect :  the  petitioners  said  that  no  legis- 
lation that  does  not  assure  profitable  culti- 
vation will  be  of  any  avail.  Now,  observe 
this  is  what  they  ask  you  to  do — by  legis- 
lation to  assure  profitable  cultivation.  That 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  general  request, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  give  effect  to. 
Then  we  come  to  something  still  more 
specific  in  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Droitwich,  which  we  are 
now  discussing;  and  though  there  was 
vagueness  in  the  assertion  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Coventry  to 
the  effect  that  **  we  want  some  assistance 
to  tide  over  our  difficulties,"  and  in  the 
request  of  the  West  India  body  that  Par- 
liament should  adopt  **  some  legislation  to 
assure  profitable  cultivation,"  I  fully  ex- 
pected to  find  something  specific  in  what 
the  Member  for  Droitwich  stated.  He  be- 
gan by  reference  to  immigration ;  and  said 
that  a  7s,  differential  duty  per  cwt.  against 
foreign  sugar,  whether  slave-grown  or  free- 
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labour,  was  insufficient.  Now  I  want  to 
know  what  will  be  sufficient  ?  Then  we 
come  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  over 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn 
presided,  and  I  see  it  there  stated  that  a 
discriminating  duty  of  IO5.  per  cwt.  for 
six  years  is  indispensable,  otherwise  the 
abandonment  of  the  majority  of  the  estates 
is  inevitable.  A  discriminating  duty  of  Ts, 
is  insufficient;  but  a  discriminating  duty  of 
10«.  for  six  years  is  declared  to  be  indis- 
pensable, unless  the  majority  of  the  estates 
are  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Sir 
C.  Grey,  in  that  despatch  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  expresses  an  opinion 
similar  to  that  at  which  the  Committee  ar- 
rived. The  answer  to  that  despatch  was 
written  by  Earl  Grey  on  the  14th  of  April, 
and  I  must  be  permitted  to  read  a  very 
short  passage  from  it : — 

"  The  high  rate  of  wages,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  labour  given,  and  the  want  of  a  steady  com- 
mand of  it  by  the  planters,  are,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  those  du- 
ties, which,  by  maintaining  artificial  prices  of 
sugar,  have  induced  the  planters  to  compete  with 
each  other  in  the  labour  market,  and  produce  in 
their  turn  artificial  wages  of  labour.  In  point  of 
fact,  by  leading  the  planters  to  expect  prices  for 
their  produce  which  have  not  been  realised,  and 
thus  inducing  them  to  raise  wages  beyond  their 
proper  proportion  to  the  market  value  of  sugar,  I 
believe  the  system  of  protection  to  have  been  se- 
riously injurious  to  the  cultivators  of  sugar.  It 
is  by  reducing  both  prices  and  wages  to  their  na- 
tural amount,  that  I  hope  to  see  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction brought  to  its  due  proportions,  and  a 
sound  basis  established  for  that  energy,  enterprise, 
and  improvement,  by  which  the  cultivation  may 
be  again  rendered  remunerative." 

I  must  say  that  this  passage  of  the  answer 
written  by  Earl  Grey  does  appear  to  me 
to  contain  the  sound  doctrine  fairly  stated, 
and  quite  conclusive  as  an  answer  to  the 
recommendations  of  Sir  C.  Grey.  It  was 
sound  in  principle,  accurate  in  fact,  and  a 
good  answer  both  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee,  and  to  the  suggestions 
of  Sir  C.  Grey.  I  will  also  refer  to  ano- 
ther authority  on  this  point — to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leominster,  whose  evidence 
before  the  Committee  was  characterised  by 
ability,  discretion,  and  fairness.  In  his 
evidence,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  that  the  amount  of  protec- 
tion recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
10*.  would,  if  prolonged  beyond  two  years, 
be  injurious  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mauritius  it  is  not  alleged  that 
there  is  any  want  of  labour;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  immigration  into  the  Mauritius 
has  been  pushed  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
credible, somewhere  about  65,000  Coolies 


having  been  introduced  within  the  last  five 
years.  This  had  stimulated  the  produc- 
tion to  that  degree,  that  notwithstanding 
this  immense  addition  to  the  number  of 
labourers,  the  rate  of  wages  had  risen  from 
six  to  ten  dollars  a  month.  This  was  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  observations  of  Earl 
Grey.  I  think  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  re- 
spect to  sugar,  which  renders  protection, 
as  applied  to  that  article,  peciuiarly  dan- 
gerous. I  think  that  in  its  very  natore 
the  growth  of  sugar  is  a  gambling  specula- 
tion, very  much  like  the  growth  of  napB  in 
this  country;  the  profits  are  Bometimes 
great,  and  sometimes  the  losses  immense; 
and  anything  like  protection,  holding  out  a 
prospect  of  high  prices,  generates  infaUi- 
bly  speculation,  which  operates  in  the  la- 
bour market,  and  the  tendency  of  protec- 
tion is  greatly  to  enhance  wages.  What 
is  the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  ?  There  was  a  dispute 
between  him  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury,  with  respect  to  the  dififerent 
cost  of  production  in  the  West  Indies  as 
contrasted  with  slave-labour  countries.  I 
will  assume  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Droitwitch  to  be  right.  He  makes  the 
average  cost  of  production  in  the  West 
Indies  to  be  II.  28,  Sd.  per  cwt.;  and  the 
average  cost  of  production  in  Brazil, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  somewhere  about 
68,  8d.  per  cwt. ;  making  on  the  whole  a 
difference  of  Ids.  9d.  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Assiuning  my  hon.  Friend  to  be 
right,  what  becomes  of  the  10«.  protection 
as  an  efficacious  remedy  ?  Mj  hon. 
Friend's  statement,  assuming  it  to  be 
right  as  to  cost  of  production,  is  a 
conclusive  argument  against  the  efficacy 
of  that  proposition.  But  what  is  the 
proposition  of  my  hon.  Friend?  ^As  the 
proposition  now  stands  in  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker,  no  one  can  tell  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  my  hon.  Friend;  and  though  second 
thoughts  are  sometimes  best  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  votes,  they  do  not  al- 
ways lead  one  to  express  one's  meaning 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner.  There  is 
certainly  a  freshness  about  first  thoughts 
which  indicate  the  intentions  of  the  par^ 
better.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  first  reeo- 
lution  of  my  hon.  Friend,  and  it  runs  in 
these  not  ambiguous,  but  perfectly  intelli- 
gible terms : — 

"  That  any  ohaage  in  the  present  duties  on 
sugar  which  is  not  in  aceordanoe  with  the  resolu- 
tions which  have  been  reported  to  the  Iloose  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Sugar  and  Cofibe  Plant- 
ing in  the  present  Session,  will  be  insufficient  to 
avert  the  rum  with  which  tlie  sugar-growing  pes- 
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sessions  of  the  British  Crown  are  now  threatened, 
or  to  check  that  increase  of  the  slave  trade  which 
has  heen  the  result  of  the  Siunr  Duties  Act  of 
1846." 

There  is  no  disguising  from  ourselves  this 
truth,  that  the  proposition  now  urged  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  House  is  the  adop- 
tion of  a  lOs.  duty  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
That  which  we  are  called  upon  to  do  is  to 
make  this  proposed  duty  permanent  for  six 
years,  which  it  was  said  could  alone  pre- 
Tent  the  throwing  out  of  cultivation  of  the 
majority  of  the  West  Indian  estates.  I 
repeat  that  this  proposition  is  no  more  or 
less  than  a  lOs.  duty  for  six  years.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  opportunity  for  discus- 
sing the  plan  of  the  Government,  or  the 
plan  either  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford; 
but  this  I  will  at  once  say,  that  I  am  Op- 
posed to  a  10*.  duty  for  six  years,  for  I 
consider  it  to  be  inexpedient,  first,  with  re- 
ference to  the  colonies  themselves.  It  can- 
not have  been  forgotten  by  the  House  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, when  on  the  first  night  he 
was  discussing  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord, 
said,  that  two  years  ago  he  had  foretold  a 
reaction,  and  had  specified  the  time  at 
which  he  apprehended  that  that  reaction 
would  take  place;  and  now  the  time  of 
that  reaction  has  arrived.  I  know  that 
according  to  the  strict  rule  of  this  House, 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state  any  accounts 
of  what  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
another  place;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  Lord  Stanley  has  proposed 
to  prolong  the  time  during  which  the  com 
laws  are  to  continue  in  operation.  We 
find,  also,  now  in  this  House,  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Stamford,  whom  I  rejoice 
again  to  see  amongst  us,  for  I  am  sure  we 
aU  highly  esteem  his  experience,  know- 
ledge, and  eminent  abilities,  and  consider 
his  opinions  entitled  to  great  attention — 
now,  as  we  all  have  heard,  it  is  his  opinion 
that  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  by  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers, in  effect,  desired  that  we  should  have 
a  duty  approaching  a  prohibitory  tax.  If 
we  went  to  a  prohibitory  duty — if,  under 
the  earnest  advice  which  we  have  received, 
and  influenced  by  the  proposition  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  a  reaction  bo  impend- 
ing, I  have  only  to  say,  that  to  any  such 
reaction  I  am  opposed.  In  passing,  let  me 
advert  to  a  little  of  what  has  been  said  with 
respect  to  cheap  sugar,  and  of  the  con- 
nexion which  the  noble  Lord  said  there  ex- 
isted between  cheap  production  and  low 
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wages.  I  do  not  shrink  from  that  declara* 
tion.  My  official  experience-^  [Lord  G. 
Benhnck:  Tou  stated  it  both  ways.]  That 
taunt  falls  upon  me  harmlessly.  No  taunt 
can  now  drive  me  from  office  to  make  way 
for  others.  I  have  no  power  which  the 
noble  Lord  or  others  may  desire  to  deprive 
me  of,  to  bestow  it  elsewhere.  I  desire 
nothing  but  to  speak  the  plain  truth.  I 
was  of  opinion  that  low  prices  made  low 
wages,  but  my  official  experience  seems  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  high  prices  make 
low  wages;  and  the  effects  of  low  wages 
fall  most  heavily  on  the  working  classes 
at  a  time  when  they  are  least  able  to  bear 
that  evil,  because  then  they  are  in  a  condi- 
tion the  least  able  to  purchase  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life.  I  am  satisfied  you 
must  be  most  cautious  not  to  let  anything 
enhance  the  prices  of  articles  of  the  first 
necessity.  Cheap  sugar  is  not  to  be 
laughed  at;  notwithstanding  the  anathema 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  sugar  enters 
into  the  comforts  of  every  family.  It  is 
the  only  little  luxury  that  many  families 
can  enjoy;  it  renders  palatable  their  rice, 
their  gruel,  their  crout,  their  indifferent 
tea  and  coffee.  It  is  our  duty,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  cheapen  everything.  When  it 
becomes  a  question  of  reaction  and  of  pro- 
hibitory duties,  I  oppose  myself  to  reaction, 
for  I  believe  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  that  policy  is  impracticable;  if 
practicable,  most  dangerous,  and  if  carried  ' 
into  effect,  I  should  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences. I  promised  not  to  detain  the 
House  long,  and  I  shall  only  add  that  I 
consider  this  the  first  step  in  the  line  of 
reaction — that  I  am  not  prepared  to  take 
that  step — and  I  will  not  waste  the  time  of 
the  House  with  another  word,  further  than 
to  say  that  I  most  sincerely  intend  to  give 
my  vote  against  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  CALLAGHAN  was  understood  to 
express  no  disinclination  towards  the  Go- 
vernment proposal  so  far  as  regarded  sugar, 
but  to  reserve  his  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  differential 
duty  on  rum,  which  was  a  very  different 
matter.  The  hon.  Member  urged  the  claims 
of  the  Irish  distillers  to  that  consideration 
and  justice  to  which  they  were  so  fairly  en- 
titled. 

Debate  adjourned  until  Thursday. 

House    adjourned    at   a    quarter 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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PETITIONS  Pbiskittbd.  Fxom  Glasgow  and  Greenodc, 
against  any  Alteration  in  the  Navigation  Laws.— From 
Dissenters  of  RuiTord,  and  several  other  Places,  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  the 
Sabbath.— From  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of 
the  Burgh  of  Oban,  in  favour  of  the  Law  of  Entail  (Scot- 
land).— From  Falkirk,  for  the  Rejection  of  the  Marriage 
(Scotland)  Bill,  and  the  Registering  Births.  &c.  (Scotland) 
Bill  I  and  for  Alteration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Lunatics 
(Scotland). 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 
Earl  GREY :  My  Lorda,  in  pursuance 
of  the  notice  which  I  have  given,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  moving — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Ilcr 
Majesty  to  request  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  io  order  that  there  bo  laid  before 
this  Ilouse,  Copies  of  Extracts  of  any  recent  Corre- 
spondence between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Governors  of  the  Sugar-growing  Colonies,  as  to 
the  Distress  now  existing  in  those  Colonics." 

My  Lords,  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
spatches vehich  I  propose  to  call  for,  are 
included  in  papers  which  have  already  heen 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. Your  Lordships  are  probably, 
most  of  you,  aware  that  it  is  reported,  but 
I  hope  not  correctly  reported,  that  certain 
remarks  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
other  Ilouse  of  Parliament  in  the  course  of 
a  debate  relating  to  the  production  of  these 
papers.  It  is  stated  that  I,  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  have, 
in  concert  with  my  hon.  Friend  Mr. 
Hawes,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  same  department,  endeavoured  to  mis- 
lead that  Committee  to  which  had  been 
confided  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
the  task  of  investigating  the  important 
question  of  the  distress  of  the  West  India 
colonies.  It  is  stated  that  wo  have  deli- 
berately concerted  to  keep  back  papers 
relating  to  the  West  Indies  which  favour 
the  opinions  of  those  who  attribute  the  dis- 
tress prevailing  in  those  colonies  to  the  Act 
of  1846,  while  every  paper  which  could 
tend  to  lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion  has 
been  carefully  selected  and  communicated 
to  the  Committee.  I  am  sure  that  your 
Lordships  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
this  a  charge  of  so  serious  a  nature,  and 
one  involving  imputations  so  utterly  dis- 
graceful, that  if  it  could  be  maintained,  not 
only  should  I  be  utterly  unworthy  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  station  which  I  now  hold 
in  Her  Majesty's  Councils,  but  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  your  Lordships  and  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  by  some  formal 
and  solemn  proceeding,  to  mark  your  sense 
of  such  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
one  honoured  by  the  confidence  of  the 
Crown.    Hy  Lords,  I  say  the  offence  is  no 


less  serious  than  this;  because,  what  does 
it  amount  to  ? — Wilfully  deceiving  a  Com- 
mittee of  Parliament  by  garbling  the  evi- 
dence which   is   brought  before   it.      My 
Lords,    to    my   extreme    astonishment  I 
am   told  —  and  it  is   absolutely  impossi- 
ble I  could  believe  it  if  I  hod  not  been  told 
— that  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  upon 
this  subject  between  that  which  ia  a  per- 
sonal imputation  upon  me,  and  an  imputa- 
tion upon  me  in  my  political  capacity.     I 
am  sure  your  Lordships  will  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
no  such  distinction  can  for  a  moment  be  al- 
lowed. And  I  am  indeed  astonished  that  any 
one,  looking  forward  himself  to  hold  office 
under  the  Crown,  can  really  and  seriously 
pretend  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
guUty  of  deceiving  Parliament,  or  of  an 
attempt  to  deceive  Parliament,  ia  not  cul- 
pable personally  for  a  crime  and  an  offence 
far  more  serious  and  far  more  disgraceful 
than  that  of  a  poor  man  who,  perhaps  un- 
der the  pressure  of  distress,  commits  some 
petty  pecuniary  fraud.     In  my  opinion  the 
offence  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  so  eon- 
ducting  himself  is  infinitely  more  disgrace- 
ful and  more  serious  than  that  of  any  such 
petty  criminal  who  may  be  compeUed  to 
stand  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.     So  I 
at  least  regard  it;  and  I  do  hope  and  trust 
that  it  is  not  true  that  any  Gentleman, 
looking  forward  himself  to  hold  office  under 
the  Crown,  could  for  a  moment  have  sug- 
gested even  the  shadow  of  any  such  dis- 
tinction existing  as    that  which  I  have 
stated.  But  if  it  be  a  charge  of  this  serious 
nature,  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  con- 
cur with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  one  which 
it  is  my  imperative  duty  to  lose  not  one 
moment  I  can  help  in  bringing  under  your 
consideration,  and  of  refuting,  as  I  trust  I 
shall  refute  it,  in  a  manner  that  will  defy 
all  contradiction.     My  Lords,  this  charge 
I  understand,  has  been  founded  upon  what 
has  occurred  with  reference  to  three  de- 
spatches—one being  a  despatch  received 
from  Sir  Charles  Grey,  dated  the  21st  of 
February  last,  and  received  at  the  Colonial 
Office  on  the  27th  of  March.     It  is  com- 
plained that  this   despatch  was   wilfully 
kept  back  from  the  Committee,  while  the 
enclosure  in  this  despatch  was  laid  before 
it.     Another  despatch  was  one  received 
from  Sir  Henry  Light,  late  Governor  of 
British  Guiana;   and  the  third   despatch 
was  one  received  from  Lord  Harris,  the 
Governor  of  Trinidad.     Now,  with  respect 
to  Sir  Charles  Grey's  despatch,  I  at  once 
admit  to  your  Lordahipa  that  it  is  one 
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which  ought  to  have  heen  laid  before  the 
Committee;  it  is  one  which  I  fully  in- 
teuded  should  have  been  laid  before  it; 
^and  up  to  a  recent  period  I  never  sus- 
pected that  it  had  not  been  laid  before  the 
Committee.  Mj  Lords,  I  wish  to  show 
the  evidence  upon  which  I  so  state  the 
facts;  but  before  doing  so  it  will  make  my 
statement  more  clear  and  intelligible,  if  I 
explain  the  ordinary  course  of  business  in 
the  Colonial  Office.  The  arrangement 
which  has  existed  for  many  years — and  I 
may  observe,  in  passing,  that  it  is  an  ar- 
rangement without  which,  or  without  some 
arrangement  similar,  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  great  mass  of  papers 
that  come  under  the  consideration  of  that 
department  to  be  disposed  of;  but  the  ar- 
rangement which  has  existed  for  many 
years  is  this — when  a  despatch  arrives  it 
is  taken  to  that  divisiod  of  the  Colonial 
Office  to  which  it  belongs,  where  it  is  opened 
and  registered,  and  if  there  be  any  former 
correspondence  relating  to  it  is  placed  with 
it.  It  is  then  forwarded,  in  succession,  first, 
to  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonial  Department ;  from  him  it 
passes  to  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State;  and,  lastly,  it  comes  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself.  Each  of  those 
whom  the  despatch  reaches  makes  such  a 
minute  upon  it  as  upon  examination  he 
may  think  fit  to  append.  It  is  desired 
that  those  minutes  should,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, contain  suggestions  of  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  each  individual  through  whose 
hands  it  passes,  ought  to  be  done  with  re- 

fard  to  that  despatch;  so  that  all  the  or- 
inary  business  of  the  office  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Secretary  of  State  himself 
by  simply  signifying  his  approval  or  other- 
wise of  those  suggestions.  That  being  the 
ordinary  course  of  proceeding,  this  parti- 
cular despatch  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  s  ar- 
rived at  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  27th  of 
March.  It  was  opened  by  the  gentleman 
whose  duty  it  was  to  open  it — Mr.  Cox  ; 
and  this  is  his  minute,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  senior  of  his  department : — 

"  This  is  the  report  for  a  copy  of  which  the 
Committee  on  West  India  Distress  have  asked." 

I  would  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sugar  and  Coffee  Planting  had, 
some  time  before,  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
report,  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica,  upon  the  expense 
attending  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  that 
colony.  At  that  time  we  had  received  no 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.      Subsequently  a  copy  of  the 


report  was  received,  but  without  any  eyi* 
dence  or  any  despatch  from  the  Goyemor 
of  Jamaica.  That  report  had  been  ordered 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  a  mere  re- 
port, without  any  evidence,  was  compara- 
tively an  unimportant  document.  It  was 
the  evidence  attached  to  that  report  which 
was  of  the  greatest  interest  and  conse- 
quence. When,  therefore,  this  despatch 
reached  Mr.  Cox,  he  made  this  minute  : — 

"  We  had  a  copy  of  the  document  in  the  Votes 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  Committee  to-day.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
send,  instead,  a  copy  of  this  despatch,  which  ia 
important,  with  the  report  and  evidence  which  we 
have  got  now  for  the  first  time  ?  There  are  two 
copies.    If  so,  it  is  desirable  to  send  it  to-day." 

This  bears  Mr.  Cox*s  initials,  and  is  dated 
the  27th  of  March.  The  next  minute  was 
written  by  Mr.  Elliot,  to  whom  Mr.  Cox 
addressed  the  despatch;  and  Mr.  Elliot 
says — 

"  I  agree  that  this  despatch  ought  to  be  given 
at  the  same  time  with  the  report  and  evidence  to 
which  it  refers." 

This  is  also  dated  the  27th  of  March,  and 
bears  Mr.  Elliot's  initials.  The  despatch 
was  then  addressed  to  Mr.  Hawes  on  the 
same  day — the  27th  of  March — who  wrote 
on  it  **I  agree."  Then  comes  my  minute. 
I  wrote,  '*  This  may  be  laid  before  the 
Committee;''  and  I  also  suggested  that  the 
despatch  would  require  to.  be  answered 
with  some  care.  There  were  some  more 
important  points  adverted  to — for  my  min- 
ute was  rather  long — and  it  was  dated  the 
30th  of  March.  Now,  my  Lords,  of  course, 
having  made  that  minute,  and  directed  the 
despatch  and  report  to  be  laid  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
never  doubted  but  that  that  minute  would 
be  attended  to.  Your  Lordships  must 
know  that  it  is  physically  impossible  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
can  look  personally  into  the  manner  in 
which  his  orders  are  carried  out.  The 
multitude  of  despatches  which  are  continu- 
ally coming  in  and  going  out  would  render 
it  utterly  impossible.  All  through  the 
progress  of  this  inquiry,  I  never  by  any 
accident  have  seen  any  of  the  copies  which 
were  called  for,  and  which  were  laid  before 
the  Committee.  I  have  given  directions  in 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  I  have  always  expected 
them  to  be  complied  with.  I  have  mvarir 
ably  and  implicitly  trusted  that  those  or- 
ders would  be  carried  out;  and  I  must  say 
that  the  character  of  the  gentleman  whose 
duty  it  was  in  that  department  to  see  those 
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orders  obeyed,  fully  justified  me  in  that 
confidence.  But,  undoubtedly,  a  mistake 
in  this  case  has  occurred — a  mistake  which 
it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  bound  to  say — because  I  should 
be  sorry  if  I  were  to  advance  one  single 
word  beyond  that  which  I  was  capable  of 
proving — that  when  I  state  to  your  Lord- 
ships my  perfect  recollection  of  the  impres- 
sion which  was  made  on  me  at  the  time,  I 
am,  after  consulting  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Colonial  Department,  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  I  can  explain  how  that  mistake 
occurred.  Your  Lordships  will  observe 
that  my  minute  is  dated  three  days  after 
that  of  Mr.  Hawes;  and  you  will  also  ob- 
serve that  my  minute  contains  a  long  di- 
rection as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
despatch  was  to  be  answered.  Now,  as 
I  could  not  give  those  directions  until  I 
had  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  as  that  was  a 
somewhat  lengthy  document,  and  as  the 
mail  was  going  out  within  three  days,  I 
gave  verbal  instructions  at  the  time  that 
there  being  two  copies  of  the  printed  re- 
port, one  of  them  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  Committee;  and  I  said  that  I  would 
forward  the  despatch  as  soon  as  I  had 
done  with  it.  As  to  the  despatch,  I  find 
it  was  sent  to  me  on  the  28th  of  March. 
The  minute  of  Mr.  Hawes  was  dated  the 
27th,  but  as  he  only  receives  and  peruses 
papers  late  at  night,  the  probability  is  that 
I  did  not  receive  the  despatch  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Well,  having  received 
both  the  despatch  and  the  report,  and  hav- 
ing directed  a  copy  of  the  report  to  be  sent 
to  the  Committee,  on  the  30lh  of  March  I 
wrote  the  minute  of  the  answer  to  be  re- 
turned to  that  despatch;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  said  that  any  great  delay  took 
place,  when  it  is  known  that  on  the  3.0th 
of  March  I  wrote  the  minute  giving  in- 
structions what  reply  should  be  made  to 
this  despatch.  My  Lords,  strictly  in  the 
ordinary  course  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
senior  of  the  West  India  division  of  the 
Colonial  Office  (Mr.  Taylor)  prepared  a 
draught  of  the  answer,  and  at  once  forward- 
ed it  to  me.  That  was  on  the  1st  of  April. 
When  that  draught  reached  me  I  did  not 
inquire  whether  the  despatch  had  already 
been  copied  and  sent  to  the  Committee. 
It  since  appears  that  it  had  not  been  sent; 
because  the  copying  of  it  had  been  post- 
poned until  the  draught  of  the  answer 
aiiould  have  been  returned  by  me.  But  it 
happened  that  when  the  draught  reached 
me  It  required  a  little  more  correction  and 


deliberation  than  would  admit  of  my  re- 
turning it  on  the  1st  of  April;  ther^ore, 
thinking  that  the  despatcn  had  already 
been  copied  and  communicated  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
put  by  the  draught  (the  despatch  requiring 
to  be  answered  with  some  care),  as  I  was 
anxious  that  the  answer  should  not  be 
copied  until  I  had  given  it  more  mature 
consideration.  I  therefore  put  by  the  de- 
spatch for  two  or  three  days,  and  it  appears 
to  have  passed  from  me  on  the  4th  of 
April,  when  it  went  back  to  the  division  of 
the  office  to  which  it  belonged.  The  re- 
port which  the  despatch  enclosed  having 
been  already  sent  to  the  Committee,  it 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unpardon- 
able oversight  that  the  despatch  which 
ought  to  have  accompanied  it  was  not  sent 
at  the  time.  I  believe  the  mistake  arose 
in  this  way — I  knew  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  send  a  single  copy  of  the  report  which 
was  enclosed  in  the  despatcn  to  the 
Committee;  it  was  necessary  that  each 
Member  of  the  Committee  should  have  a 
copy,  and  therefore,  it  was  sent  to  be 
printed.  I  sent  the  report  on  the  28th,  in 
order  that  time  might  be  saved  by  print- 
ing it,  and  I  thought  that  when  the  de- 
spatch should  be  sent  two  or  three  days 
after,  it  would,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
much  shorter,  be  ready  for  delivery  at  the 
same  time  with  the  report.  This  un- 
doubtedly is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  con- 
jectural explanation  of  the  delay,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  an  explanation 
on  the  correctness  of  which  I  have  the 
surest  reliance;  and,  if  so,'  I  must  say, 
not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the  gen- 
tlemen employed  in  the  department,  that 
we  are  not  justly  liable  to  imputation  for  a 
mistake  of  this  kind;  more  especially  when 
I  state  to  your  Lordships  that  there  were 
called  for,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  by 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Committee, 
308  despatches,  and  with  respect  to  mis- 
cellaneous questions  295-  other  despatches, 
making  a  total  1630  printed  folio  pages, 
which  had  to  be  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment over  which  I  preside,  to  the  order  of 
the  Committee  of  toe  House  of  Commons. 
Under  the  pressure  of  business  to  that 
amount,  I  think  that  in  common  fairness 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  mistake  of  this 
kind  was  not  a  very  unnatural  occurrence. 
But,  whether  the  mistake  occurred  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  stated, 
or  not,  this,  at  all  events  I  can  state,  and 
to  this  I  pledge  my  honour,  that  it  was  a 
mistake  —  that  I  and  Mr.  Hawea  both 
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firmly  believed  that  the  despatch  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Committee.     I  Bay, 
my  Lords,  you  cannot  doubt  that,  unless 
you  belieye,  what,  indeed,  I  am  told,  has 
been  suggested,  that  these  minutes  have 
been   concocted    since    the    subject  was 
noticed  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that  is 
to  say — for  upon  these  matters   1  think 
^ain  speaking  is  best — that  Mr.  Cox,  Mr. 
Ti^lor,  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Hawes,  and  my- 
self have  concurred  in  deceiving  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  deliberate  act  of  forgery. 
Upon  that  charge  I  will  say  no  more  than 
this — that   I   hardly  know  which  is  the 
more  worthy  to  be  despised,  the  roan  who, 
not  entertaining  that  suspicion  could  express 
it;  or  the  mind  so  lost  to  every  generous 
feeling  as  to  be  capable  of  conceiving  it. 
Another  complaint  is,  that  a  despatch  of 
Sir  H.    Light,   received  on  the  24th  of 
April,  was  not  laid  before  the  Committee, 
but  that  a  short  extract  from  it  was  com- 
municated to  them.     I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  was  by  my  direction  that 
the  despatch  was  kept  back,  and  the  ex- 
tract only  given.     I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary that  the  despatch  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Committee,  for  reasons  which 
your  Lordships  may  or  may  not  deem  in- 
sufficient, but  #hich  to  my  mind  appear  to 
be  conclusive.     On  the  24th  of  April  the 
Committee  was  supposed  to    have   some 
considerable  time  before  they  closed  their 
inquiry,  and  at  that  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings it  was  deemed  much  more  convenient 
that  whatever  further  information  might 
be   received  from  the  colonies  should  be 
contained  in  the  collection  of  papers  which 
it  was  proposed  to  present  to  the  House, 
unless,  indeed,  any  of  the  documents  hap- 
pened to  contain  some  new  matter  of  pecu- 
liar importance.     On  looking  at  the  en- 
closure  of  Governor  Light's  despatch,  I 
perceived  that  it  contained  some  rather 
curious  matter  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Committee's  inquiry,  and  therefore  I 
directed   that  the  extract  containing  the 
matter  should  be  taken  down  to  them;  but 
the  despatch  itself  I  did  not  send,  for  it 
had  only  an  indirect  and  very  general  bear- 
ing on  the  question  the  subject  of  inquiry; 
it  contained  statistical  information,  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  of  an  interesting  character,  but 
having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject which  the  Assembly  were  assembled 
to  consider.     It  is  said  that  I  suppressed 
the  despatch,   because  it  contained  this 
passage : — 

"  The  cessation  from  labour  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  partial.    Many  of  the  Creoles  have  re< 
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turned  to  their  usual  occupation  on  estates  ; 
but  while  the  average  of  produce  throughout 
the  province  is  1  or  IJ  hogshead  per  acre,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  compete  with  slave  sugar. 
The  crop  of  last  year  would  have  been  remu- 
nerating had  the  prices  kept  up  ;  on  that  of 
Berbice,  as  large  as  during  slavery,  but  little 
profit  has  accrued.  The  difficulty  of  the  plan- 
ters is  now  increased  by  their  not  being  able  to 
raise  money  even  on  their  sugars.'* 

Now,  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  dispute 
the  facts  stated  in  that  extract :  they  are 
perfectly  notorious;    and    information   to 
that  effect  would  have  been  laid  before 
the  Committee   to    the  fullest  extent,  if 
they  had  wished  for  it.     The  statement 
that  the  planters  could  not  compete  with 
slave-grown  sugar   whilst    their  produce 
continued  to  be   1}    hogshead  per  acre, 
combined  with  the  statements   contained 
in  the  same  despatch,  that  the  system  of 
manufacture  in  force  in  the  colony  was 
crude  and  imperfect,  and  that,   under  a 
different  system,    the  produce  might  be 
doubled,  instead  of  making  against  the 
views  which  I  am  supposed  to  have  been 
anxious   to  press    upon    the    Committee, 
forms  the  strongest  possible  argument  in 
favour  of  those  who  entertain  opinions  ad- 
verse to  protection.     The  case  of  the  de- 
spatch from  Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  of 
Trinidad,  is  of  a  similar  character.     No 
doubt  that  despatch  was  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
both   the  Committee  and  the   House    of 
Commons,  but  it  was  not  received  until  the 
5th  of  May.    The  Committee  at  that  time 
had  already  had  two  or  three  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  their  resolutions. 
The  despatch  reached  me,  as  I  And  by  a 
minute,  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  it  happened 
that  on  that  very  day  Lord  G.  Bentinck 
himself  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
an  Address  to  the  Queen  for  copies  of  or 
extracts  from  all  despatches,  bearing  on 
the  subject,  received  by  the  then  two  last 
mails  from  the  West  Indies,  to  be  laid,  not 
before  the  Committee,  but  before  the  House 
of  Commons.     The  Motion  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  been  made  some  days  sooner 
had   it  not  been   for  circumstances  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter. 
This  [holding  up  a  blue  hook]  is  the  collec- 
tion of  papers  printed  in  consequence  of 
that  Motion;  and  if  the  Committee  had 
waited    until  they  were  prepared,    they 
might  have  had  them;    but   they    would 
have  been  detained   a   considerable   time 
from   the    ultimate   termination  of  their 
labours.      This  is    the   only  reason   why 
Lord  Harris's  despatch  was  presented  to 
2S 
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the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  being 
at  once  laid  before  the  Committee.  An 
observation  arises  here  which  is  so  ob- 
vious that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make 
it.  If  dislionest  concealment  had  been 
my  object,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
taken  care  that  the  pa])crs  were  not  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would 
have  been  quite  as  easy  to  suppress  them 
from  the  House  of  Commons  as  from  the 
Committee.  If  I  had  been  guilty  of  an 
improper  suppression  of  information  as 
regarded  the  Committee,  it  would  have 
been  a  good  deal  easier  and  safer  for 
me  to  have  persevered  in  concealment, 
and  withheld  the  documents  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  more  especially  as 
it  was  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, not  of  tlio  Committee,  to  which 
importance  would  be  attached.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Committee  was  a  matter 
comparatively  unimportant,  as  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evidenced  from  this,  that  the  only 
resolution  they  came  to  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally and  by  common  consent  aban- 
doned. I  find  by  the  published  Votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  voted  for  the  resolution 
of  the  Committee  gave  notice  of  a  Mo- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  nothing  short  of  the  resolution  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee;  but  finding,  I  sup- 
pose, that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported, ho  altered  his  Motion  into  one 
of  a  general  censure  on  the  proposition 
of  the  Government,  in  the  hope  of  draw- 
ing into  the  lobby  with  himself  all  those 
who  dissented  from  the  plan  of  the  Go- 
vernment, however  opposite  their  views 
might  bo  to  his  own.  If,  then,  it  had 
been  my  wish  to  deceive,  it  was  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  the  Committee, 
I  should  have  selected  for  the  object. 
My  Lords,  I  am  told,  that  since  the 
charge  was  originally  made,  further 
charges  of  the  same  kind  have  been  pre- 
ferred against  mo  relative  to  the  sup- 
pression of  some  papers,  and  dishonest 
quotations  from  others.  It  is  said,  that 
I  have  quoted  from  a  memorial  of  certain 
persons  in  Jamaica  a  passage  in  support 
of  my  own  argument,  and  without  read- 
ing the  rest  of  the  paper.  L^ndoubtedly 
I  did  so;  and  I  wish  to  know  which  of 
jour  Lordships  ever  made  a  speech  in 
thia  House  without  quoting  only  these 
part*  of  a  document  which  he  thought 
unporUnt  to  his  case  i  Having,  a  few 
dajt  «go,  seen  the  report  of  my  speech 
iipoa  Ihe  occasion  referred  to,  I  find  that 


it  is  somewhat  imperfectly  ^ven;  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  I  quoted,  in  fa- 
vour of  my  argument,  certain  facta  from  a 
memorial  of  certain  persons  in  Jamaica. 
Those  persons  were  complaining  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  in  that  colony,  and  of 
the  distress  under  which  they  were  suffer- 
ing. My  argument  was,  that  the  parties 
making  that  complaint  had  themselves 
admitted  facts  wluch,  according  to  my 
views  of  the  case,  made  yerj  materially 
for  the  course  of  policy  I  had  adopted.  I 
did  not  trouble  the  House  with  reading  the 
passage  at  length;  I  read  the  passage 
which  I  thought  important  to  my  argu- 
ment, and  nothing  else;  but  the  whole 
of  that  memorial,  together  with  every 
other  paper,  was  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  is  now  accessible  to 
the  public.  I  cannot,  without  going  into 
greater  detail  than  I  could  expect  your 
Lordships  to  listen  to,  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  the  despatches  which  it  ia  said  I 
have  failed  to  present  in  due  time  to  the 
Committee  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  therefore  meet  the  allegation 
merely  by  the  general  assertion,  that  every 
call  for  papers  made  by  the  Committee  or 
the  House  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  possible  —  considering  the 
mass  of  documents  with  which  we  had  to 
deal — and  with  the  most  perfect  scrupu- 
lousness and  good  faith.  I  defy  any  man 
to  search  the  archives  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  to  find  there  a  single  important 
line  written  on  the  subject  bearing  on  either 
view  of  the  question  which  has  not  either 
been  printed  at  once  without  being  called 
for,  or  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  My  directions 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Colonial  Office  were 
to  take  care  that  the  fullest  information 
should  be  furnished  both  to  the  Committee 
and  the  House.  Such  is  the  vindication  I 
now  offer  to  your  Lordships  of  my  conduct; 
but  I  will  offer  a  very  few  further  remarks 
before  I  conclude.  I  must  confess,  that 
when  informed  that  I  was  charged  with  a 
practice  so  utterly  disgraceful,  the  intelli- 
gence excited  in  my  mind  lively  emotions 
both  of  astonishment  and  iudignation;  but 
a  very  little  calm  reflection  dissipated  the 
latter  feeling.  I  soon  felt  that  there  was 
no  real  cause  for  anger,  because,  whatever 
had  been  intended,  no  real  injury  was  done 
to  me.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed 
guilty  of  any  undue  presumption  in  saying, 
that  having  b^en  now  for  nearly  twenty- 
two  years  a  Member  of  one  or  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  having  taken  some 
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share  in  public  affairs,  and  haviog  never  be- 
fore, daring  that  period,  had  imputed  to  me 
a  mean  and  dishonourable  act,  1  think  I  haye 
earned  a  character  which  is  proof  against 
such  an  attack  as  has  been  made  upon  me. 
1  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  genero- 
sity and  justice  of  mj  countrymen  that  1 
do  not  entertain  the  fear  that  they  would 
lightly  believe  that  by  such  conduct  as  that 
which  has  been  imputed  to  me  1  would 
have  disgraced  myself  and  tarnished  the 
unsullied  honour  of  a  name  which  I  am 
proud  to  inherit,  because  I  received  it  from 
one  who  was  even  more  distinguished  for 
his  pure  and  irreproachable  character  than 
for  his  talents  and  public  services.  1  feel 
that  1  cannot  be  injured  by  such  an  attack, 
and  further  that  1  ought  rather  to  be 
obliged  to  the  noble  Lord  for  having  di- 
rected it  against  me,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
given  an  opportunity  to  my  friends  to  come 
forward  in  my  defence  with  a  generosity 
which,  I  assure  them,  I  will  never  cease  to 
hold  in  grateful  recollection.  I  therefore 
feel  that  1  can  treat  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  me — I  will  not  say  with 
contempt,  because  I  wish  to  avoid  any  ex- 
pression of  angry  feeling,  but  with  disre- 
gard— convinced,  as  I  am,  that  they  must 
have  elicited  the  censure  of  all  highmind- 
ed  and  honourable  men,  by  showing  that 
one  who  aspires  to  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  public  affairs  of  his  country  is  so  igno- 
rant of  the  manner  in  which  those  affairs 
ought  to  be  conducted,  as  to  bring  down  a 
great  question  of  policy  to  the  miserable 
ground  of  petty  personality.  Although  I 
am  not  anxious  for  myself,  1  think  I  have 
a  right  to  say  that  this  system  of  personal 
attack  and  imputation  upon  the  motives  of 
public  servants,  is  one  that  ought  to  be  re- 
pudiated by  your  Lordships  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  Let  me  remind 
your  Lordships  that  this  is  not  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind  from  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Two  gentlemen  of  unsullied  char- 
acter have  been  accused  on  grounds  as 
trivial  as  those  on  which  this  charge  against 
me  is  founded.  Mr.  Porter  has  been  ac- 
cused of  having  deliberately  drawn  up  a 
return  in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive  Parlia- 
ment; and  another  gentleman  is  stated  to 
have  fenced  with  questions  when  under 
examination  before  a  Committee,  for  the 
purpose,  I  suppose,  of  deceiving  them.  It 
is  an  offence  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  to  adopt  such  a  system  as  this; 
it  is  one  full  of  evil  and  danger.  My 
Lords,  hitherto  in  this  country  it  has  been 
our  boast,  that  although  party  contests  at 


times  run  high,  as  in  all  free  countries  they 
will  do,  yet  upon  the  whole  these  contests 
have  been  conducted  in  an  honourable  and 
manly  spirit,  by  fair  discussion  and  argu- 
ment. It  has  not  been  usual  for  charges 
ot  personal  dishonour  to  be  preferred  by 
one  public  man  against  another,  and,  above 
all,  it  has  not  been  the  practice  that  a  de- 
liberate charge  of  violation  of  public  duty, 
of  fraud  and  falsification  of  documents, 
should  be  brought  against  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  unless  it  was  the  intention  to 
make  it  the  foundation  of  some  solemn 
proceeding.  Within  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years,  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley)  filled  the  office  which  is  now  much 
more  unworthily  represented  by  me.  It 
has  been  my  misfortune  to  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  join  those  who  have  entered 
into  a  somewhat  strong  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord;  but  it  never  oc- 
curred to  us,  in  conducting  that  opposition, 
to  charge  the  noble  Lord  with  withholding 
documents,  and  with  unfairness  or  dishon- 
ourable practices.  I  never  dreamt  of  any 
such  thing;  and  yet,  if  any  person  had 
chosen  to  exercise  a  perverse  ingenuity  in 
collating  passages  from  speeches  in  Han- 
sard, with  extracts  from  despatches  in 
volumes  of  blue  books,  he  would  have  had 
no  great  difficulty  in  making  out  a  plausi- 
ble case  upon  which  to  found  such  a  charge 
as  has  been  brought  against  me.  When 
there  is  a  desire  to  make  such  charges, 
and  readiness  to  listen  to  them,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  finding  materials  for 
them.  Again,  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
has  been  in  opposition  as  well  as  in  office, 
and  in  opposition  it  has  not  been  his  habit 
to  be  particularly  sparing  in  the  severity 
of  his  criticisms  upon  his  political  oppo- 
nents; yet  I  will  do  the  noble  Lord  the 
justice  of  saying  that  in  discussing  matters 
of  public  interest,  I  have  hever  heard  accu- 
sations of  this  kind  proceed  from  him.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  noble  Lord  has  al- 
ways abstained  from  using  the  poisoned 
arrows  of  insinuation  of  personal  dishonour. 
It  is  so  very  easy  to  bring  these  charges  if 
there  exists  a  disposition  to  do  so,  that  in 
connexion  with  this  subject  I  will  just  men- 
tion a  fact  which  was  communicated  to  me 
only  a  few  minutes  before  the  House  as- 
sembled. Your  Lordships  may  be  aware  that 
it  is  reported  that  in  the  discussion  which 
took  place  on  this  subject  in  the  other  House, 
a  great  impression  was  made  by  the  asser- 
tion that  my  Friend  the  noble  Duke  be- 
hind me  (the  Duke  of  Bedford)  acted  as 
chairman  at  a  meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club 
2S2 
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which  voted  a  testimonial  for  the  zeal  and 
perseyerance  which  the  nohle  Lord  (Lord 
G.  Bentinck)  had  exhibited  in  exposing 
certain  frauds.  The  fact  was  announced, 
as  I  am  informed,  by  a  friend  of  Lord  G. 
Bentinck 's,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Lord  himself.  It  happens  curiously  enough 
that  this  fact,  so  opportunely  stated,  and 
the  stating  of  which  made  a  great  impres- 
sion, turns  out  to  be  no  fact  at  all.  The 
authentic  records  of  this  transaction  have 
been  examined — I  am  stating  this  on  the 
authority  of  the  noble  Duke — and  it  is 
foimd  that  not  only  was  he  not  chairman, 
but  that  he  was  not  even  present  on  the 
occasion  adverted  to;  and  I  believe  tbat  he 
did  not  attend  a  meeting  of  the  stewards 
of  the  Jockey  Club  on  the  question  until 
the  funds  had  been  diverted  from  their  ori- 
ginal object  to  a  cbari table  purpose.  How 
easy  would  it  be  for  me  to  say  that  the 
principal  actor  in  that  transaction  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case :  he  presumed  upon  the  ignorance  of 
his  audience,  and  ventured  on  an  assertion 
which,  for  the  moment,  produced  great 
effect,  taking  his  chance  of  the  truth  being 
subsequently  made  known.  How  easy 
would  it  be  for  me  to  take  that  course;  but 
I  disdain  to  do  so.  I  say,  and  say  most 
truly,  that  I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  those  who  made 
the  assertion  believed  it  to  be  true.  How- 
ever ready  they  may  be  to  believe  that  all 
who  differ  from  them  in  political  matters 
are  capable  of  any  conduct,  however  vile 
and  disgraceful,  I  entertain  no  such  feel- 
ing. I  acquit  them  at  once  of  such  inten- 
tional deceit.  But  I  call  upon  your  Lordships 
to  observe  what  proof  is  afforded  by  this 
mistake  so  committed  by  them  at  the  very 
moment  of  charging  falsehood  upon  ano- 
ther, how  much  care  and  abstinence  there 
should  be  in  bandying  such  charges  from  one 
to  another.  I  believe  it  is  impossible,  with 
the  tone  of  feeling  which  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, that  any  Minister  of  the  Crown  should 
be  guilty  of  the  conduct  which  has  been  im- 
puted to  me.  The  very  gentlemen  in  his 
own  department  would  refuse  to  assist  or 
bear  him  out  in  such  iniquitous  proceed- 
ings. But,  my  Lords,  if  these  accusations 
are  to  be  bandied  about  from  one  to  another 
— if  these  things  are  to  be  talked  of  as  pos- 
•tble  to  be  done — men's  minds  will  gradu- 
ally get  used  to  think  of  them,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  possible;  and  one  of  the 
great  safeguards  of  the  purity  of  the  sys- 
tem of  public  administration  in  this  coun- 
try, of  which  we  are  proud,  and   which 


forms  so  great  a  contrast  to  what  in  other 
countries  is  known  to  take  place— one  of 
the  greatest  of  those  safeguards  will  be 
weakened  or  destroyed.  My  Lords,  I  say 
that  the  high  character  of  public  men  is  of 
the  deepest  importance  to  the  country. 
How  much  of  the  moral  strength  of  our 
institutions,  of  the  power — I  do  not  say  of 
the  Administration  of  the  day,  but  of  the 
Government  in  its  widest  sense/  includmg 
both  the  executive  and  the  legislative  au- 
thorities of  the  State — ^how  much  of  the 
power  of  Government  in  this  country  de- 
pends upon  the  general  belief  of  the  people 
of  this  empire  that  the  public  business  is 
fairly  and  honourably  transacted!  My 
Lords,  I  think  we  have  an  awful  warning  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  of  the  effects 
which  a  contrary  belief  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. Is  there  any  man  who  doubts 
that  the  sudden  crumbling,  in  the  midst  of 
its  apparent  power  and  prosperity,  of  the 
Government  of  France  in  the  month  of 
February  last,  and  the  calamities  and 
bloodshed  which  have  since  ensued — that 
all  those  frightful  ev0nts  which  have 
startled  and  alarmed  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope—are in  no  small  part  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  impression  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  justly  or  unjustly,  certain  un- 
fortunate events  and  disclosures  have  lat- 
terly made  on  the  public  mind  of  France, 
that  there  was  something  corrupt  and  rot- 
ten in  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
affairs  were*  managed,  and  in  those  in 
high  places  by  whom  they  were  conduct- 
ed? The  public  confidence  in  those  by 
whom  affairs  were  conducted,  whether  in 
the  Opposition  or  in  the  Government,  had 
been  shaken,  if  not  destroyed.  My  Lords, 
I  say  that  that  was  undoubtedly  the  case; 
and  I  ask  if  it  is  not  a  practice  to  be  se- 
verely reprobated  by  your  Lordships  and 
condemned  by  the  public,  if  we  are  to  have 
introduced  into  our  party  contests  this  sys- 
tem of  unfounded  attacks  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  public  men,  which,  if  adopted  on  the 
one  side,  cannot  long  go  on  without  being 
followed  by  the  other,  and  which,  if  it  does 
go  on — if  the  system  is  once  established, 
must  end  in  this,  that  the  character  of 
public  men  in  general  on  both  sides  in  po- 
litics will  be  lowered  and  degraded  in  the 
public  estimation.  These  are  the  obser- 
vations which  I  have  to  submit  to  your 
Lordships.  I  add  nothing  further  but  an 
expression  of  my  hope  that,  in  what  I 
have  said,  I  have  executed  that  which  I 
most  earnestly  desired,  and  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  use  of  any  of 
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those  expressions,  or  the  uttering  of  any  of 
those  personalities,  which  I  have  so  much 
condemned.  The  nohle  Earl  concluded  hj 
proposing  his  Motion. 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,  although 
1  certainly  cannot  feel  any  wonder  that 
the  noble  Earl  should  have  desired  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  which  presented 
itself,  or,  if  no  opportunity  presented  itself, 
to  make  one  for  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  himself  and  the  department 
over  which  he  presides  from  charges  which 
haye  been  made,  not  (permit  me  to  say) 
against  him  in  his  personal,  but  against 
him  and  them  in  his  and  their  official  ca- 
pacity, in  another  place — I  yet  regret  that 
the  noble  Earl  has  felt  himself  compelled 
to  make  the  statement  which  he  has  done; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  debate,  as 
introduced  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  as  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  continued,  is 
itself  wholly  irregular,  and  inconsistent 
with  the'  orders  and  practice  of  your  Lord- 
ships* House;  but  in  the  next  place,  and 
most  of  all,  because  it  brings  me  very  un- 
willingly into  the  position,  while  vindicating 
the  conduct  and  the  motives  of  a  noble  and 
hon.  Friend  of  mine  in  another  place,  of 
appearing  as  that  which  I  was  least  of  all 
desirous  of  appearing  to  be — the  accuser 
both  of  the  department  to  which  I  had 
once  the  honour  of  belonging,  and  also  of 
the  noble  Earl  opposite,  of  whom  at  the 
outset  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  his  per- 
sonal character,  I  believe  him  td  be  a  man 
possessed  of  a  sense  of  honour  as  high  and 
blameless  as  any  one  of  your  Lordships.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  I  pay  that  tribute, 
which  is  no  more  than  is  due  to  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
I  must  also  claim  for  my  noble  Friend  in 
the  other  House,  the  subject  of  the  noble 
Earl's  attack  this  night,  that  he  also  is  a 
man  of  as  high  and  unblemished  honour  as 
the  noble  Earl  himself — as  incapable  of 
stating  anywhere  that  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  the  fact — as  strenuous  in  sup- 
porting opinions  which  he  believes  to  be 
well  founded — and  as  fearless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  the  bold  assertion  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth — as  any 
human  being  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  know  not  precisely  what  application  the 
noble  Earl  conceives  the  reference  which 
he  made  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
France  to  have  to  the  question  now  under 
your  Lordships'  consideration.  And  I 
confess  it  was  with  some  surprise  that  I 
heard  the  noble  Earl  advert  to  another 
point,  which,  for  the  credit  of  some  con- 


cerned, I  should  have  thought  that  he 
would  have  been  among  the  first  to  desire 
to  consign  to  eternal  oblivion,  namely, 
the  reference  that  was  made  in  another 
place  to  pursuits  in  which  my  noble  Friend 
was  said — ^was  known — ^to  have  been  en- 
gaged. But  1  am  not  sorry,  foreign  as 
that  whole  question  is  from  the  subject  of 
discussion  now,  that  the  noble  Earl  has 
introduced  the  topic,  because  it  affords  me 
an  opportunity  of  bearing  public  testimony 
to  the  high  honour  and  the  disinterested 
character  of  my  noble  Friend.  It  was 
with  some  surprise  that  I  heard  it  reported, 
that  no  insignificant  individual,  no  person 
in  a  low  and  humble  and  unimportant  po- 
sition, but  that  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  had  thought  it  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  station,  consistent  with  the 
position  which  he  occupies,  and  the  respect 
which  he  owed  to  the  audience  he  was  ad- 
dressing, to  cast  out  against  my  noble 
Friend  that  anything  base  and  sordid  was 
analogous  to  the  pursuits  of  that — I  will 
not  call  it  profession — but  analogous  to  the 
character  of  those  pursuits  in  which  my 
noble  Friend  was  known  to  have  been  en- 
gaged. And  still  more  was  I  surprised 
when  I  heard  that  the  noble  Lord  conde* 
scended  to  taiint  my  noble  Friend  with 
having  been  the  instrument,  as  a  member 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  of  exposing,  sifting  to 
the  bottom,  and  completely  putting  an  end 
to  one  of  the  grossest  and  most  disgraceful 
systems  of  fraud  that  ever  was  practised. 
The  charge  was,  that  the  pursuit  in  which 
my  noble  Friend  was  engaged  was  one 
which  was  of  a  lowering  and  degrading 
character;  and  it  was  answered,  and  not 
unnaturally,  that  the  noble  Lord's  nearest 
relation,  the  noble  Duke  himself,  than 
whom  there  could  not  be  a  more  high-bred 
or  hon.  Gentleman,  was  also  engaged  with 
my  noble  Friend,  ^and  without  reproach, 
in  these  same  pursuits;  and  that  he,  by 
his  presence  and  his  countenance,  had  borne 
testimony  to  the  exertions  of  my  noble 
Friend  in  defeating  and  exposing  fraud. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  the  noble 
Duke  was  in  the  chair  at  the  time  that  a 
particular  resolution  was  come  to,  expres- 
sing the  thanks  of  the  body  at  large  to  my 
noble  Friend  for  his  exertions  in  that  mat- 
ter; but  this  was  the  fact :  That  my  noble 
Friend,  with  great  personal  exertion,  at 
great  expense  to  himself,  at  great  incon- 
venience, and  with  great  labour,  was  suo- 
cessful  in  exposing  and  destroying,  with 
entirely  disinterested  motives,  a  disgraceful 
system  of  fraud;  and  those  who  were  in- 
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terested  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  who 
had  the  same  desire  to  put  an  end  to  that 
fraud,  in  token  of  their  approval,  and  of 
the  feeling  they  entertained  with  regard 
to  his  exertions,  yoted  a  testimonial,  for 
which  I  believe  there  was  subscribed  some- 
where between  3,000^.  and  4,000^.,  and 
one  of  the  first  subscribers  to  that  testimo- 
nial in  honour  of  my  noble  Friend  was  the 
noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Bedford), 
who  is  now  cited  as  a  witness  before  your 
Lordships.     What  was  my  noble  Friend's 
course  of  proceeding?     Gratified  any  man 
must  have  been  by  receiving  such  a  tes- 
timony of  a  body  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
country.     But  my  noble  Friend,  with  that 
disinterestedness  which  is  characteristic  of 
him,  declared  that  of  the  pecuniary  testi- 
monial he  would  not  receive  one  shilling, 
but  that  the  3,000^.  so  subscribed  should 
be  devoted  to  form  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  persons 
who,  ministering  in  a  humble  capacity  to 
the  pleasure  and  amusement  of  the  patrons 
of   the   turf  in  England,   had   conducted 
themselves  with  uniform  good  conduct  and 
character,  and  that  the  fund  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  him  should  be  set  apart  as 
an  encouragement  to  such  conduct.     I  beg 
your    Lordships'    pardon    for    occupying 
these  few  moments  with  this  statement: 
certainly  one  of  the  last  topics  I  expected 
to  be  called  upon  to  discuss  here  was  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  the 
connexion  of  my  noble  Friend  with  them. 
I  now  proceed  to  the  distinct  charges  which 
were  made  against  the  Colonial  OflSce;  not 
against  the  noble  Earl  personally  or  sepa- 
rately, but  against  the  Colonial  Office  as  a 
public  body,  in  the  performance  of  public 
duties.     And  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  if 
any  public  man  in  this  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  is  of  opinion  that  any  public 
servant  or  any  public  board  is  neglecting 
or  violating  his  or  its  duty,  it  is  a  breach 
of  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life  that  he 
should  in  his  place  as  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament state  his  belief  that  such  violation 
of  duty  is  going  on,  and  submit  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  thinks  he  can  substantiate 
the  charge.     Whether  the  person  so  char- 
ged be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
cise, or  whether  he  be  a  gentleman  en- 
gaged on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  preparing  documents,  which  have  had 
the  effect  certainly  of  misleading   a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try  upon    a  very  important  question,   or 
whether  it  be  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  or  the  noble  Lord 


at  the  head  of  Her  Majesfy's  GrOTemment, 
I  hold  that  it  is  not  only  consiBtent  with, 
but  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  a  public 
man,  without  reference  to  personal  feel- 
ings, to  expose  that  believed  delinquency, 
and  that  he  is  not  to  be  told  he  is  indul- 
ging in  mean  and  petty  personalities,  if  in 
tlie  performance  of  his  duty  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  take   that  course.     Now,  I 
will  present  this  case  to  your  Lordships, 
and  1  will  follow  the  noble  Earl  through 
his   statement;  I  will  present  it  without 
heat  or  passion,  and,  if  possible,  without 
an  aggravating  expression.    I  do  not  stand 
here  to  vindicate  every  expression  of  which 
I  am  not  cognisant,  which  may  have  been 
made  use  of  elsewhere;  I  am  here  to  state 
the  charge  which  has  been  made.    I  am 
here  to  state  the  facts  which   appear  to 
corroborate  that  charge,  and  to  leave  your 
Lordships  to  draw  your  own  inference;  I 
am  not  here  to  state  whether  that  charge 
is  well  founded  or  not,  but  I  am  here  to 
state  facts  upon  which  I  think  your  Lord- 
ships will  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  a 
ground  for    suspicion,  which  rendered  it 
just  and  right  that  the  case  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  notice,  and  for  the  opinion, 
of  Parliament.     The  charge  is  this — ^that 
systematically,  for  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  the  Colonial  Office,  presided  over  by 
my  noble  Friend — ^by  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site— has  been  in  the   habit,  in  the  first 
place,  of  suppressing  documents,  or  por- 
tions of  documents,  material  to  the  due 
estimation  and  judgment  of  important  po- 
litical questions  actually  under  considera- 
tion; and  next,  that  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  it,  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  perverting  from 
their  intention  and  meaning  documents  ex- 
clusively in  their  own  possession,  not  acces- 
sible to  others,  and  from  those  documenta 
leading  Parliament  to   inferences  wholly 
alien  from   those   which   the   documents 
themselves  furnished.     That  is  the  charge, 
and  I  proceed  now  to  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  charge  was  made. 
All  these  statements  have  reference  to  the 
present  alarming  and  distressing  condition 
of  the  West  India  colonies.     There  were 
two  periods  in  the  course  of  the  past  year 
when  it  was  more  peculiarly  important  that 
Parliament  should  be  in  possession  of  the 
latest,  the  most  accurate,  and  the  most  im- 
partial information.     One  of  these  periods 
I  take  to  have  been  that  at  which  the  af- 
fairs of  the  West  India  colonies  came  under 
discussion  in  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  inmiediatelj  after  Christmas-— 
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in  the  other  House  upon  the  Motion  of  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  George  Bentinck)  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  those  colonies;  and  in  this 
House  somewhat  later,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  certain  petitions  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  your  Lordships, 
and  to  which  the  noble  Earl  made  his  re- 
ply; the  other  t)ccasion  when  it  was  pecu- 
liarly important  that  accurate  information 
should  be  furnished  was,  when  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  upon  the  Motion  of  my  noble 
Friend  were  about  to  present  to  Parlia- 
ment their  report  of  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence taken,  and  their  recommendation  of 
the  course  to  be  pursued  to  save  the  West 
India  colonies  from  utter  ruin;  and  the 
charge  is,  that  at  those  precise  periods  im- 
portant information  was  not  given  which 
ought  to  have  been  given,  and  that  docu- 
ments were  garbled  in  a  statement  made  of 
them  to  this  House  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  convey  wholly  erroneous  inferences  with 
regard  to  the  contents  of  those  documents. 
The  first  of  these  cases  to  which  I  would 
turn  is  the  case  which  the  noble  Earl  took 
first  in  his  statement — that  of  the  despatch 
from  Sir  C.  Grey,  received  on  the  27th  of 
March.  On  the  27th  of  March  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  appointed,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  my  noble  Friend  with  an  un- 
tiring zeal  and  with  an  ability  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  admiration  of  all  who 
witnessed  those  continuous  and  arduous 
labours;  that  Committee  was  on  the  point 
of  closing  the  evidence,  and  proceeding  to 
consider  its  effect;  the  main  question,  ob- 
serve, between  the  Government  and  the 
West  Indies  being  this — whether  the  dis- 
tress which  was  universally  recognised  to 
prevail  throughout  those  colonies,  was  to 
be  traced  to  causes  connected  with  the  le- 
gislation of  this  country,  or  to  the  negli- 
gence, the  apathy,  the  want  of  skUl,  of  the 
planters  themselves.  At  that  period,  on 
the  27th  of  March,  Sir  C.  Grey,  the  Go- 
yemor  of  Jamaica,  sends  over  to  this  coim- 
try  a  report,  prepared  by  a  Conmiittee  of 
the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  accompanied 
by  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  distress, 
and  the  causes  which  they  believed  to  have 
produced  that  distress,  agreed  to  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
accompanied  by  a  despatch  from  Sir  C. 
Grey  himself,  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  colony,  and  not 
only  states  his  view  of  the  causes  of  the 
distress,  but  states  distinctly  and  plainly 
what  is  the  measure  which  alone  he  con- 
ceires  to  be  capable  of  relieving  or  even  of 


alleviating  that  distress.  That  despatch 
was  received  on  the  27th  of  March;  the 
Committee  closed  their  evidence  on  the 
5th  of  April.  On  the  6th  of  April  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  was  examined 
before  the  Committee.  It  had  been  mat- 
ter of  frequent  inquiry,  whether  there  were 
no  general  reports  from  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica  with  regard  to  the  state  of  that 
colony,  and  whether,  as  the  Governors  of 
all  the  other  colonies  had  transmitted  ac- 
counts of  the  colonies  under  them,  no  such 
report  had  been  received  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  Jamaica.  The  question  was  dis- 
tinctly put  to  the  Under  Secretary  on  the 
5th  of  April.  But  not  only  was  this  docu- 
ment not  forthwith  laid  before  the  Commit- 
tee previous  to  the  period  at  which  they 
closed  their  evidence;  but  that  document, 
all-important  as  it  was,  conveying  the  evi- 
dence of  your  own  Governor,  and  the  opin- 
ion of  your  own  Governor  as  to  the  course 
to  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  colony 
over  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  whose 
welfare  he  was  intrusted — that  despatch 
was  never  laid  before  the  Committee  at  all, 
although  they  continued  their  sittings  un- 
til the  29th  of  May;  and  they  came  to 
their  decision  in  ignorance  of  its  contents, 
and  of  its  existence.  And  now  let  me  go 
further,  and  state,  that  it  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  questions  studied  in  that  Com- 
mittee, and  proposed  to  be  reported  on, 
was,  whether  there  should  be  a  diflferentiid 
duty  of  lOs,  per  cwt.  imposed  upon  sugar, 
a  duty  of  20 j.  upon  foreign,  and  lO^.  upon 
British,  as  nearly  as  possible  a  differential 
duty  of  Id,  per  pound;  and  that  proposi- 
tion was  lost  in  the  Committee,  1  think, 
by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote.  Now,  I 
ask  your  Lordships  what  effect  might  not 
have  been  produced  upon  this  nicely-ba- 
lanced Committee,  if,  at  that  time,  it  had 
been  known  by  them  that  that  very  mea- 
sure of  a  differential  duty  of  lOs.  per  cwlv 
was  the  measure  recommended  b^  the  Go- 
vernor of  Jamaica  ?  That  recommenda- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government; 
and,  nevertheless,  the  Committee  went  to 
a  decision  upon  that  question  in  ignorance 
that  such  a  communication  had  been  re- 
ceived; and,  moreover,  with  an  excuse 
made  for  the  Governor,  that  he  had  been 
but  a  little  tic&e  in  the  colony,  and  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  a  report.  Do  not  let 
me  mislead  your  Lordships.  I  am  stating 
what  to  a  Member  of  the  Committee  must 
have  been  a  strong  ground  of  suspicion.  1 
myself  do  not  believe  that  that  document 
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was  purposely  withheld — I  give  credit  to 
the  assertion  of  the  nohlc  Earl  opposite, 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hawes)  in 
another  place,  that  the  document  was  in- 
tended to  he  communicated  to  the  Commit- 
tee; and,  knowing  the  course  of  proceeding 
in  that  department,  and  knowing  that  the 
minutes  which  are  stated  to  appear  upon 
the  hack  of  that  despatch  are  precisely 
those  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  husi- 
ness  would  appear  in  reference  to  any  such 
despatch,  I  have  no  douht  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  nohle  Earl  that  that  docu- 
ment should  he  communicated.  But  that 
that  was  a  most  important  document  you 
cannot  fail  to  admit — that  it  was  one  di- 
rectly hearing  upon  the  very  question  the 
Committee  were  called  upon  to  discuss, 
and  upon  which  they  had  to  decide.  I 
confess  that,  with  the  knowledge  of  that 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  character  home 
hy  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
(Mr.  Hawes)  as  an  honourahle  and  straight- 
forward Gentleman,  1  cannot  reconcile 
his  answers  hefore  the  Committee  on  the 
dth  of  April.  The  despatch  of  Sir  C. 
Grey  stated,  that  unless  a  permanent 
Octzette  price  of  30*.  per  cwt.  could  be 
secured,  he  firmly  believed  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sugar  cultivation 
of  the  island  would  he  abandoned;  and  Sir 
C.  Grey  then  proceeded  to  recommend  a 
differential  duty  of  10s.  per  cwt.  On  the 
5th  of  April  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  was  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee.    He  wag  asked — 

"  Can  you  explain  the  reason  why  we  have  no 
accounts  in  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  firom 
Jamaica  of  the  character  of  those  from  other  colo- 
nies?" 

He  said  in  reply — 

"  I  imagine  you  allude  to  the  blue  book — ^to  the 
annual  account  from  Jamaica." 

He  was  next  asked — 

**  There  is  no  account  of  the  state  of  the  island, 
as  in  the  other  cases  ?  " 

And  he  replied — 

'*  That  is  generally  comprised  in  the  annual  re- 
port called  the  '  blue  book/  and  that  has  not  been 
received. 

"  Docs  not  the  Governor  write  despatches  to  the 
Colonial  OfBce  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the 
island  besides  that  one  particular  paper  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ? 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  de- 
spatches from  him  of  any  importance  which  have 
been  withheld  from  the  Conmiittee." 

[  * '  Hear ! ' '  and  cheers  from  the  Ministerial 
benches.]  I  am  going  to  state  this  case 
with  peifect  fairness,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  noble  Lords  opposite  to  interrupt 


the  statement  I  was  about  to  make  with 
that  cheer;  for  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
at  the  time  that  answer  was  given,  Mr. 
Hawes  was  under  the  impression  that  his 
statement  was  correct.  But  the  examina- 
tion went  on : — 

"We  have  received  from  other  eolooies  very 
considerable  details  as  to  the  state  of  those  colo- 
nies, and  as  to  the  prospects  of  ^agriculture ;  but 
from  Jamaica  I  can  find  nothing*of  the  kind  ? 

"  Until  very  recently  I  think  there  has  been  no 
such  general  despatch  received  ;  that  despatch  is 
now  printing  for  the  Committee.  I  ought  to  add, 
that  the  Governor  has  been  in  the  itUnd  a  veiy 
short  time. 

**  That  is  preparing,  is  it  ? 

"  There  is  a  despatch,  but  still  not  of  the  na- 
ture to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  allvdes. 
However,  whatever  we  have  will  be  furnished.*' 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  must  say,  coDsidering 
the  character  of  this  despatch,  when  not 
one  word  had  been  said  by  any  other  per- 
son with  regard  to  the  blue  book,  and  when 
the  question  was  whether  any  information 
had  been  received  as  to  the  state  of  the  co- 
lony, I  cannot  understand  why  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  stated  vaguely 
that  a  despatch  had  been  received,  but 
not  of  the  nature  alluded  to— although,  in 
point  of  fact,  such  a  despatch  had  been  re- 
ceived, instead  of  stating  that  within  the 
last  few  days  a  most  important  document 
had  been  received  which  would  furnish  im- 
portant information  to  the  Committee.  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  an  Under  Se- 
cretary's merely  saying  to  a  Committee, 
five  or  six  days  after  the  receipt  of  luch  a 
despatch,  that  until  very  lately  no  despatch 
had  been  received;  that  the  despatch  which 
had  been  received  was  then  printing;  but 
clearly  leading  the  Committee  to  believe 
that  such  despatch  had  no  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  under  their  invesUga- 
tion.  My  Lords,  I  now  come  to  another 
part  of  the  case,  which  I  must  say,  to  the 
mind  of  any  dispassionate  person,  gives  a 
grave  character  of  suspicion  to  ilie  whole 
of  this  transaction;  and  I  must  therefore 
beg  your  Lordslups'  attention  to  what  I 
am  about  to  state.  This  despatch  should 
have  been  sent  before  the  Committee;  and 
it  is  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  truly,  that 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (£aii  Grey)  gare 
directions,  on  the  30th  of  March,  thM  it 
should  be  laid  before  the  Conunittee — ^but 
it  was  not  laid  before  them.  The  Under 
Secretary  was  examined  on  the  5th  of 
April,  but  he  made  no  distinct  reference  to 
that  despatch.  The  Committee  met  again, 
I  think,  on  the  5th,  the  9th,  the  18ih,  the 
22nd,  and  tho  29th  of  May — seven  weeks 
after  the  time  at  which  the  eTAmination  of 
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the  Under  Secretary  took  place;  bat  they 
did  not  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case  until  the  22nd  of  May.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  I  believe,  a  Motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Grown  for  all  the  latest  de- 
spatches from  the  West  India  colonies.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  say  that,  unless  the  business 
of  the  Colonial  Office  is  earned  on  in  a 
much  more  lax  manner  than  used  to  be  the 
case  when  I  had  the  honour  of  being  con- 
nected with  it,  it  is  morally  impossible — 
not  that  the  noble  Earl  himself,  but  that 
other  parties,  his  subordinates,  in  collect- 
ing those  further  despatches  to  be  submit- 
ted to  Parliameut,  should  not  have  per- 
ceived that  the  important  despatch  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  which  was  intended  to 
have  been  sent  before  the  Committee,  had 
not  been  communicat6d  to  them.  I  con- 
ceive, also,  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
believe  that,  upon  the  discovery  of  such  a 
material  omission,  instant  steps  should  not 
have  been  taken  to  repair  that  omission, 
and  to  furnish  the  document  to  the  Com- 
mittee before  they  came  to  their  decision. 
And  yet,  although  these  papers  were  moved 
for  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  the  Committee 
did  not  come  to  any  decision  till  the  22nd 
of  May,  and  did  not  come  to  a  final  deci- 
sion till  the  29th  of  May,  in  all  that  time 
this  blunder,  this  now  acknowledged  blun- 
der, was  not  corrected  by  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice. The  Committee  remained  in  the  state 
of  ignorance  with  respect  to  this  document 
in  which  they  had  been  from  the  first;  and 
this  document  was  first  made  known  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Whitsuntide  ho- 
lidays. Now,  my  Lords,  although  I  give 
entire  credit  to  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey)  and  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Hawes)  that  they  did  not  intend, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  withhold  this  docu- 
ment from  the  Committee,  I  say  that  its 
having  been  withheld  formed  a  reasonable 
ground  for  suspicion,  and  that  the  fact  of 
its  not  having  been  communicated  to  the 
Committee  during  the  long  interval  during 
which  the  blunder  must  have  been  disco- 
vered, and  might  have  been  rectified,  af- 
forded strong  ground  for  the  suspicion  that 
the  Government  were  not  very  willing  that 
— ^previously  to  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee— this  document  should  be  placed  in 
their  hands.  But  how  will  it  add  to  the 
suspicion  which  has  been  entertained,  and 
which  is  entertained,  and  which  being  en- 
tertained may  be  fairly  and  legitimately 
expressed,  when  we  find  that  other  similar 
circumstances  have  occurred  with  regard  to 


other  despatches  and  other  colonies,  and 
that  at  the  precbe  period  when  it  was  most 
important  that  accurate  information  should 
be  given.  On  the  24th  of  April — just  be- 
fore the  Committee  were  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  their  decision — a  despatch  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor  of  Demerara,  con- 
taining several  enclosures,  and  expressing 
his  own  opinion  with  iregard  to  the  distress 
of  the  colony,  and  the  impossibility  that 
the  colonists,  in  their  then  condition,  could 
compete  with  slave  labour.  This  despatch 
enclosed  a  number  of  other  documents; 
but  there  was  one,  and  one  only,  of  those 
documents,  which  was  selected  and  sent 
down  to  the  Committee;  and  that  docu- 
ment, which  was  handed  down  to  the 
Committee,  without  the  accompanying 
documents,  and  the  despatch  commenting 
upon  them,  was  the  report  of  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  charging  the  planters  with 
gross  apathy  and  negligence,  and  attribut- 
ing to  that  cause  the  distress  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Now,  I  say  again,  that 
this  may  be  capable  of  explanation;  but  it 
is  a  subject  of  grave  suspicion,  that  when 
the  Committee  were  upon  the  point  of 
coming  to  so  important  a  decision,  one  en- 
closure only,  and  that  a  document  favour- 
ing the  views  of  the  Government,  and  ad- 
verse to  those  of  the  planters,  should  have 
been  selected  and  sent  to  the  Committee 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  might  have  so 
great  an  effect  in  influencing  the  decision 
to  which  they  were  about  to  come.  There 
may  have  been  some  discrepancy  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the.  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Under  Secretary;  for  I  am  informed  that 
within  the  last  24  hours  the  hon^  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Hawes)  has  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  despatch  was  not  communicated 
to  the  Committee,  and  that  in  his  judg- 
ment it  ought  to  have  been  communicated 
to  them,  while  the  noble  Earl  to-night 
takes  upon  himself  the  full  reponsibility  of 
the  despatch  not  having  been  communicat- 
ed, and  states  that  he  thinks  he  was  justi- 
fied in  withholding  it,  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee had  no  claim  to  see  it.  I  now  come  to  a 
third  case,  to  which  the  noble  Earl  has  re- 
ferred— namely,  that  of  the  despatch  of 
the  18th  of  September,  received  from 
Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber last,  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
moved  for  the  production  of  the  latest  de- 
spatches received  by  the  Government  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  especially  from  Tri- 
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nidad.  The  House  of  Commons  sat,  I  be- 
lieve, till  the  23rd  or  24th  of  December; 
yet,  in  all  that  time,  although  notice  had 
been  given  that  a  Committee  was  about  to 
be  moved  for  by  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
G.  Bentinck)  immediately  after  the  recess, 
and  although  it  was  stated  that  the  infor- 
mation afforded  by  these  despatches  would 
be  most  material  in  the  discussions  which 
might  probably  take  place  upon  that  pro- 
posal, these  documents,  moved  for  in  the 
month  of  November,  were  not  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  till  the 
discussion  upon  my  noble  Friend's  Motion 
was  in  progress,  when  consequently  they 
were  utterly  unavailable  to  any  human 
being;  and  I  believe  they  were  not  printed, 
and  in  the  hands  of  Members,  till  that  dis- 
cussion had  been  brought  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  to  a  close.  Now,  my  Lords,  this 
may  have  been  a  case  of  inadvertence;  it 
may  have  been  a  case  of  pardonable  omis- 
sion; but,  when  I  read  to  your  Lordships 
the  language  held  by  Lord  Harris,  I  think 
you  will  be  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  de- 
spatch which,  before  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  West  India  colonies  were  discussed, 
cither  in  this  or  the  other  House,  ought  to 
have  been  placed  before  Parliament.  The 
despatch  is  dated  the  18th  of  September, 
1847,  and  was  received  on  the  22nd  of 
October  following;  and  this  is  the  language 
in  which  Lord  Harris  speaks  of  the  then 
state  of  the  colonics  : — 

**  I  hayo  already  mentioned  to  voar  Lordship 
the  distress  existing  at  tliis  time  in  the  colony, 
and  which  is  increasing  daily,  and  amounts  to  an 
unprecedented  stagnation  of  business,  the  cases 
of  which  are  constantly  brought  to  my  notice, 
namely,  estates  having  the  finest  promise  of  a 
larger  crop  than  was  ever  previously  produced 
being  almost  abandoned  from  the  want  of  means 
to  pay  for  the  necessary  labour,  aro  most  distres- 
sing." 

Again  ho  says — 

"  I  have  also  stated  the  chief  cause  of  this, 
which  is,  though  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
duced by  the  state  of  the  money  market,  that 
the  prices  received  for  sugar  this  year  will  not 
repay  the  cost  of  its  production.** 

Ho  goes  on  to  say — 

'*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  to  your  Lordship 
my  conviction,  that  if  this  colony  is  not  to  bo 
Icfl  to  subside  into  a  state  of  comparative  bar- 
barism, which  would  result  from  the  ruin  of  its 
larger  proprietors,  tliat  some  more  than  ordi- 
nary relief  is  necessary  to  support  it  in  the  con- 
test in  which  it,  in  common  with  the  other 
British  West  Indian  colonies,  is  now  engaged. 
CircumHtnnccd  as  it  is,  I  believe  it  incapable  of 
Huceessfully  com|>eting  in  the  British  market 
with  the  produce  of  countries  in  which  slavery 
iM  still  iK-Tmitted,  unless  the  advantages  of  free 
trade  are  conceded  to  it,   as  well  as  the  disad- 


vantages ;  and  I  would  add,  that  relief  di 
come  speedily  if  it  ia  to  produce  any  effect.*' 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  copy  of  a  despi 
from  Sir  C.  Grey,  dated  the  2l8t  of  i 
tember,  1847,  and  which  was  received 
the  Government  on  the  22nd  of  Octo 
in  which  Sir  C.  Grey  says — 

'*  I  think  it  my  duty  to  mention,  that  the 
price  to  which  sugar  has  recently  &llen  in 
London  market,  without  any  corresponding 
duction  of  duty,  really  threatens  with  ruin  n 
of  the  planters  who  have  latterly  been  Btru» 
hard  to  keep  their  heads  above  water ;  and 
I  perceive  indications  of  a  movement  within 
island  to  support,  in  next  Session  of  the  Impi 
Parliament,  the  party  which  asserts  the  princ 
of  protdction.  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  with 
object  in  view,  there  may  be  an  effort  of 
pbnters'  party  in  the  House  of  Assembly  her 
delay  the  annual  revenue  bills  and  the  prim 
business  of  the  Session  of  the  island  LegisU 
until  after  Christmas.  My  utmost  efforts 
most  studious  endeavours  will  be  employe 
persuade  them  to  the  most  temperate  and  i 
tary  course  of  action ;  but  I  cannot  deny  1 
whilst  com  and  cotton  aro  imported  into 
United  Kingdom  duty  free,  the  duty  of 
on  the  cwt.  of  muscovado  sugar,  which  amo 
to  60  per  cent  on  the  Kingston  price,  and  w 
having  been  about  42  per  cent  on  the  Loi 
price,  when  the  reduction  of  duty  took  plao 
March,  1845,  is  now  about  56  per  cent  upon 
latest  liOndon  price,  as  given  in  the  GasetU, 
very  heavy  toll  to  be  paid  by  British  consul 
for  admission  into  the  home  market ;  nor 
there  is  a  sincere  apprehension  amongst  the 
sons  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sab 
that  with  the  present  London  price  of  West  1 
sugar  and  the  present  rate  of  duties,  it  wil 
impossible  to  carry  on  here,  without  loss  and  i 
the  cyiltivation  of  sugar  for  exportation." 

Now,  my  Lords,  that  document  and 
despatch  from  Trinidad  were  in  the  ha 
of  the  Government  in  the  month  of  Octol 
but  the  Trinidad  papers  were  not  laid 
fore  Parliament  till  the  discussion  to  wl 
I  have  referred  had  commenced — I  beli( 
indeed,  not  until  it  had  terminated, 
the  despatch  I  have  just  read  was  not 
before  Parliament  till  the  28th  of  Mai 
when  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Committee.  On  the  8th  of  Februi 
these  documents  being  in  the  possessioi 
the  Government,  but  not  having  been  ] 
duced  to  the  House,  a  question  was  pul 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  answer  was  returned,  by  an  hononra 
highmindcd,  and  most  sincere  man — ^the 
man  in  the  world  to  disguise,  conceal, 
colour  any  fact  whatever — the  Presic 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Labouchc 
I  will  read  the  question  and  answei 
your  Lordships  :— 

"  Mr.  Goulbum  wished  to  know  why  Jam 
had  been  omitted  in  the  statement  of  the  al 
of  the  several  West  Indian  ooloniet  Ud  belor 
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House;  and  also,  if  there  Trould  be  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  GroYemment  to  lay  the  last  in- 
telligence from  Jamaica  on  the  table  ? — Mr.  La- 
bouchere  said,  that  aa  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  had  the  kindness  to  give  him  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  ask  the  question,  he  had  applied  to  the 
Colonial  Office  on  the  subject,  and  was  enabled  to 
state,  that  the  reason  no  blue  book  had  been  laid 
on  the  table  respecting  Jamaica  was  that  it  had 
not  been  received.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  question,  he 
had  to  say  that  no  despatch  had  been  rocpived 

fiving  any  general  account  of  the  state  of  Jamaica; 
ut  that  as  soon  as  such  a  docimient  should  be 
received,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  communicate  it  without 
delay  to  the  House." 

No  general  account  from  Jamaica  had  been 
received,  and,  therefore,  the  answer  was 
apparently  a  compliance  with  the  demand, 
as  far  as  the  Colonial  Office  could  comply 
with  it.  Upon  the  latest  intelligence  from 
Jamaica,  the  fate  of  that  island,  as  far  as 
the  discussions  in  the  Committee  were 
concerned,  might  be  supposed  to  turn;  and 
when  we  find  it  stated  by  one  Minister,  re- 
lying on  the  authority  of  his  Colleague, 
the  Colonial  Minister,  that  no  information 
on  the  subject  of  Jamaica  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  while  the  Colonial 
Minister  had  in  his  possession,  and  had  had 
for  weeks,  a  despatch  which  stated  that 
unless  some  relief  was  afforded,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  in  Jamaica  must  be  given  up 
— this  is  another  point  of  strong  suspicion 
with  regard  to  the  motives  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  withholding  these  documents.  I 
hope  the  noble  Earl  will  forgive  me  if  I 
use  a  very  humble  simile  to  illustrate  the 
position  in  which  I  conceive  the  noble  Earl 
and  his  Colleagues  are  placed.  The  noble 
Earl  has  himself  said  that  he  considers,  if 
he  had  been  guilty  of  the  conduct  with 
which  he  is  charged,  he  would  be  more 
criminal  than  many  poor  wretches  who 
stand  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
therefore  I  hope  he  will  not  be  offended  if 
I  resort  to  the  same  source  for  an  illustra- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  possible  that  any  of 
your  Lordships,  or  I  myself,  might  have 
imposed  upon  us,  and  pass  to  some  one 
else,  a  counterfeit  piece  of  money;  we 
might  any  of  us  pass,  quite  unintentionally, 
a  bad  half-crown;  and  I  apprehend  that 
if  this  were  done  by  the  noble  Earl,  by  any 
of  your  Lordships,  or  by  myself,  no  human 
being  would  suspect  us  of  any  improper 
motives.  But  if  it  turned  out  that,  after 
passing  one  bad  half-crown,  an  individual 
proceeded  to  pass  half-a-dozen  more,  and 
was  found  with  half-a-dozen  counterfeit 
half-crowns  in  his  possession,  I  apprehend 
these  facts  would  very  materially  alter  the 


appearance  of  the  whole  transaotion,  and 
that  what  might  at  first  have  seemed  an 
act  of  inadvertence,  would,  in  consequence 
of  the  subsequent  disclosures,  be  deemed 
by  a  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey  or  elsewhere 
an  offence  committed  with  guilty  know- 
ledge. Now,  though  I  sincerely  acquit 
the  noble  Earl  of  intentionally  withholding 
the  first  document,  yet  the  suspicion  en- 
gendered by  the  fact  of  its  being  withheld 
is  materially  augmented  by  the  circum- 
stance that  documents  of  equal  importance, 
containing  ths  same  view  of  the  question, 
and  all  on  one  side  of  the  question,  have 
not  been  produced,  and  that  too  precisely 
at  the  time  when  their  production  might 
have  been  attended  with  important  results 
— results  advantageous  to  the  views  of  the 
planters,  and  disadvantageous  to  those  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  now  approach,  and  I  do  so  with 
great  pain,  another  part  of  this  subject. 
All  that  has  hitherto  passed  is  applicable 
directly  to  the  conduct  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  not  directly  and  personally  to 
the  noble  Earl,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say 
who  is  responsible  for  these  impositions 
upon  Parliament,  if  they  have  been  impo- 
sitions, or  for  these  neglects  and  blunders, 
if  they  have  been  a  series  of  blunders. 
But  the  subject  to  which  I  am  now  about 
to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  is  one 
which  personally  concerns  the  noble  Earl. 
My  Lords,  on  the  7th  of  February — the 
noble  Earl  himself  has  alluded  to  the  sub- 
ject— and  I  am  justified  in  referring  to  it 
after  the  strong  declaration  the  noble  Earl 
has  made  about  guilty  suppression  of  docu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  misleading  Par- 
liament— on  the  7th  of  February,  I  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty,  in  presenting  various  peti- 
tions complaining  of  the  distressed  condi- 
tion of  the  West  Indies,  and  suggesting 
different  remedies,  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  colonies  at 
some  length;  and  I  expressed  what  was 
then,  and  is  now,  my  opinion,  namely,  that 
the  bulk  of  that  distress  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  acts  of  the  British  Legislature, 
and  more  especially  by  the  Act  of  1846, 
which  introduced  slave-grown  foreign  sugar 
into  unlimited  competition  with  our  colonial 
sugar.  In  replying  to  me  on  that  occa- 
sion, it  was  the  object  of  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Grey)  to  show  that,  admitting  the 
distress  under  which  the  colonies  laboured, 
that  distress  was  not  attributable,  or  at 
most  only  partially,  to  the  causes  to  which 
I  had  ascribed  it,  but  to  many  other  causes, 
among  which  the  noble  Earl  more  especi- 
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ally  adverted   to  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  management  of  property,  to 
the  great  numher  of  ahsentee  proprietors, 
and  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  es- 
tates.    In  the  course   of  his  speech  the 
nohle  Earl  referred  to  a  document  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  styled, 
I  think,  a  most  ahle   and  admirahle  de- 
spatch, from  Governor  Higginson,  of  An- 
tigua, every  line  of  which  deserved  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament.     Now,  my  Lords, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  ahle  and  ad- 
mirahle despatch  was  not  at  that  time,  nor 
for  two  months  afterwards,  communicated 
to  this  House,  although  I  helieve  it  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  But  on  the 
occasion  when  the  nohle  Earl  adverted  to 
this  ahle  and  admirahle  despatch,  he  omit- 
ted to  state  that  it  contained  these  words, 
which  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  your 
Lordships  :  ''  It  must  he  conceded  that,  for 
ohvious  reasons,  free-grown  sugar  can  never 
yield  so  lucrative  a  return  as  that  produced 
by  the  lahour  of  foreign  slaves.  '     Now, 
my  Lords,  the  nohle  Earl  holds  a  doctrine 
which  I  admit  is  capable  of  being  defend- 
ed, and  which  may  be  acted  upon,  and  has 
been  acted  upon,  by  every  Government, 
namely,   that  the  Government   must  use 
their  discretion  in  giving  to  Parliament  ex- 
tracts from  despatches  they  have  received, 
omitting  from  those  despatches  such  pas- 
sages as  it  would  bo  inconvenient  and  mis- 
chievous to  the  public  service  to  lay  before 
Parliament.     But,  my  Lords,  if  the  noble 
Earl  extends  that  doctrine,  as  he  seems 
inclined  to  do,  and  if  he  defends  his  own 
proceedings  on  the  ground  that  Govern- 
ment should  lay  before  Parliament  just  so 
much  of  despatches  as  may  suit  their  own 
views,  and   exclude   every   despatch   and 
everything  that  is  counter  to  those  views 
— then  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  the 
noble  Earl  confirms  and  strengthens  the 
charge  made  against  the  Colonial  Office  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  that  they 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  suppressing 
and    perverting    information   which   they 
had   in  their  possession,  but  which  they 
have   not   communicated    to    Parliament. 
Extracts  from  despatches  must  always  be 
made,  but  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
Minister  to  take  care  that  the  extracts  he 
gives  afford  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of 
what  the  despatch  contains  on  both  sides, 
and   enable   Parliament   to  judge  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  as  clearly  and  plainly 
as  if  the  whole  despatch  was  before  it. 
But,  my  Lords,  what  shall  we  say  of  a 


Minister — and  I  regret  to  have  to  say  it  of 
the  noble  Earl  opposite — ^who,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  document  the  whole  gist  and 
bearing  of  which  are  in  one  sense  and  in 
support  of  one  particular  view —  [Earl 
Grey  :  Hear,  hear  !]  I  am  speaking  now 
not  of  the  despatch  of  Governor  Higgin- 
son, but  of  the  memorial,  which  excited 
great  attention  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Earl,  and  from  which  he  read  some  ex- 
tracts to  your  Lordships;  and  I  am  about 
to  show  that  not  only  were  they  not  fair 
extracts,  but  that  they  iavolyed  an  infer- 
ence directly  and  diametrically  oppoaite  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  memorial  itself; 
and  that  the  next  sentence,  which  the 
noble  Earl  did  not  read,  would  have  utterly 
annihilated  the  inference  which  he  sought 
to  lead  your  Lordships  to  form.  The  noble 
Earl,  adverting  to  the  causes  of  distress  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  reckoning  among 
them  absenteeism,  proceeded  on  the  7th  of 
February  to  say — 

"A  very  great  change  was  g<^ng  on  in  thB 
West  Indies  at  the  present  moment.  Amo^g 
many  documents  which  had  passed  through  his 
hands  connected  with  the  state  of  these  colonies, 
he  was  very  much  struck  with  one  which  he  had 
receired  the  other  day  from  a  number  of  plan- 
ters in  the  western  part  of  Jamaica,  and  who 
stated  that  they  had  invested  capital  to  the  extent 
of  not  less  than  142,0002.  in  plantations  in  the 
colony;  and  they  added — ^what  was  a  most  re- 
markable fact — that,  with  one  exception,  they  had 
all  purchased  or  leased  their  plantations  since 
emancipation."* 

I  suppose  I  am  not  misrepresenting  the 
noble  Earl  when  I  infer  that  the  memorial 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand  is  the  precise  me- 
morial to  which  the  noble  Earl  in  that 
speech  referred;  it  proceeds  from  the  un- 
dersigned owners  of  nineteen  and  lessees 
of  thirteen  sugar  estates  in  the  western 
part  of  Jamaica,  and  states — 

''Wo  are  resident  proprietors,  and  all,  with 
one  exception,  have  purchased  and  leased  our 
property  since  the  Emancipation  Act." 

I  think  that  this  circumstance,  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  capital  mentioned  in  the 
memorial,  which  very  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  nohle  Earl, 
sufficiently  identifies  this  memorial  with  the 
one  which  the  noble  Earl  referred  to  on 
that  occasion  as  a  proof  of  the  great  and 
beneficial  change  going  on  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Jamaica,  and  to  show  us  what  was 
the  change  and  progress  in  that  island* 
The  noble  Earl  said — 

"  He  believed  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
•  Hansard  (Third  Series),  vol.  xovi.  p.  S09. 
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more  they  would  see  the  soil  of  Jamaica  cultivat- 
ed hy  planters  carrying  on  business  for  them,  and 
forming  resident  owners  or  lessees  of  the  land. 
So  far  from  believing  that  the  prospects  of 
Jamaica  were  bad,  he  was  not  aware  of  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions  in  which  there  was  so 
favourable  a  prospect  for  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal at  this  moment  as  Jamaica." 

The  noble  Earl  endeavoured  to  lead  your 
Lordships  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  great  change  in  respect  to 
resident  proprietors,  the  prospects  of  Ja- 
maica were  far  from  being  unfavourable — 
that  its  example  would  be  followed,  and 
that  the  other  colonies  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  resident  proprietors — and  that 
Jamaica,  moreover,  oflfered  such  a  field  for 
the  employment  of  capital  as  rendered  it 
not  second  to  any  place  in  the  British  do- 
minions. The  noble  Earl  expressed  that 
opinion,  and  led  your  Lordships  to  enter- 
tain the  same  opinion;  and,  as  far  as  he 
could,  induced  the  country  and  the  capital- 
ists of  the  country,  to  entertain  it.  Yet 
this  which  I  am  about  to  read  is  the  state- 
ment of  those  identical  parties,  which 
statement  the  noble  Earl,  when  expressing 
those  sanguine  expectations,  held  in  his 
hand,  but  did  not  communicate  to  your 
Lordships.  They  state,  so  far  from  ex- 
pecting any  return  for  the  142,000/.  which 
the  noble  Lord  stated  that  they  had  invest- 
ed, that  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  present 
time  is  such  that  their  produce  would  only 
give  them  a  gross  return  of  60,800Z.,  to 
be  placed  against  an  annual  expenditure  of 
60,300^.,  leaving  a  balance  over  expendi- 
ture of  only  5001,  and  odd,  to  go  against 
the  interest  of  the  annual  outlay,  and  pre- 
cluding the  recovery  of  a  single  shilling  on 
the  original  investment.  The  noble  Earl 
tells  your  Lordships,  without  reading  the 
facts,  that  he  expects  great  prosperity  to 
arise  from  the  system  of  resident  proprie- 
tors, and  that  this  example  will  be  followed 
by  hundreds;  while  these  memorialists  state, 
after  detailing  the  facts  which  were  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  noble  Lord  while  he  made 
his  statement,  that — 

**  "We  are  resident  proprietors,  and  all  of  us, 
with  one  exception,  have  purchased  and  leased 
our  properties  since  the  Emancipation  Act.  It 
will  be  evident,  from  the  facts  stated,  that  we 
cannot  cultivate  for  another  year;  indeed,  we 
have  not  the  means,  unaided,  of  taking  off 
the  present  crop;  and  the  British  West  India 
merchants  are  now  unable  to  assist  us,  and  of 
course  disinclined,  where  there  is  no  hope  of 
profit,  or  even  of  recovering  their  advances.  If 
we,  being  proprietors  and  lessees,  living  on  and 
managing  our  own  properties,  brought  up  to  trop- 
ical agriculture,  and  availing  ourselves  of  every 
practical  improvement,  have  only  such  a  result  to 
exhibit  as  is  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  these  fiiots. 


the  inference  is  conclusive  that  the  position  of  the 
absentee  proprietor  or  mortgagee,  represented  by 
paid  agencies,  is  still  more  deplorable.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  unless  some  mode  of  suppressing  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  more  effectual  than  that 
hitherto  pursued  be  adopted,  and  without  inune- 
diate  aid,  in  the  shape  of  money  loans,  sugar  cul- 
tivation, upon  which  300,000  of  the  emancipated 
negroes  are  wholly  dependent,  must  cease  in  Ja- 
maica. But  our  object  in  submitting  these  &ct8 
to  your  Lordship,  is  to  enable  you  to  draw  your 
own  inferences,  and  suggest  your  own  remedies  ; 
and  we  beg  you  will  consider  our  desperate  po- 
sition as  an  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  the 
statement." 

Could  these  parties  believe,  that  when  they 
state  their  object  and  exhibit  their  despe- 
rate condition  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies — he  who  is  the  natural  pro- 
tector of  their  interests,  who  should  watch 
over  them  and  the  colonies,  taking  care 
that  they  sustain  no  injury  from  the  course 
of  British  legislation — could  they  believe 
that  the  noble  Earl,  with  this  statement  in 
his  hand,  would  come  forward  and  read  a 
portion  of  the  document,  and  withhold  the 
remainder,  leaving  your  Lordships  to  infer, 
from  the  portion  he  did  read,  that  this  ex- 
periment of  resident  proprietors  was  emi- 
nently successful,  when  the  parties  told 
him  that  they  could  not  cultivate  for 
another  year  ?  Could  they  believe  that  he 
would  assert  that  no  part  of  the  British 
dominions  afforded  such  encouragement  for 
the  employment  of  capital,  when  he  had  a 
proof  in  his  hand  that  many  resident  pro- 
prietors, in  attempting  to  carry  this  plan 
into  effect,  had  lost  142,0002.  capital  sunk, 
and  were  receiving  no  return  sufficient  to 
meet  the  interest  on  their  annual  outlay  ? 
I  have  followed  the  noble  Earl  through  the 
whole  of  his  statement,  and  leave  it  to 
your  Lordships  to  say  how  far  the  noble 
Earl  was  justified  in  that  tone  of  high  in- 
dignation at  any  suspicion  being  enter- 
tained in  which  he  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  indulge.  I  do  not  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  say  that  there  has  been  a  wilful 
suppression  of  truth,  or  to  say  that  there 
has  been  a  perversion  of  documents  to  pur- 
poses the  very  opposite  to  those  for  which 
they  were  intended ;  but  I  do  say  that  I 
have  demonstrated  to  your  Lordships  and 
to  every  fair  and  candid  man,  that  under 
the  circumstances  as  I  have  stated  them, 
and  as  they  are  reported  to  have  occurred, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  like  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  who  has 
devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause 
of  the  West  India  interest,  and  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Committee  with  unexampled 
assiduity — who,  on  this  as  on  every  other 
occasion,  is  most  anxious  to  arrive  at  the 
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truth — should  feel  deeply  hurt  that  facts, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  were  fa- 
vourable to  his  views,  should  be  intention- 
ally or  unintentionally  withheld  from  the 
Committee;  and,  looking  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, should  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  which  an 
important  inquiry  had  been  delegated,  ex- 
press in  strong  and  warm  terms — too 
strong  perhaps  for  the  occasion,  in  the 
absence  of  entire  and  conclusive  proof — 
his  impression  that  there  were  circumstan- 
ces of  grave  suspicion  attending  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  business  of  the  Colonial 
Office  had  been  carried  on  for  a  consider- 
able time.  In  making  these  charges,  then, 
my  noble  Friend  was  not  descending  un- 
duly, as  the  noble  Earl  stated,  to  mean 
and  petty  personalities.  He  was  taking 
the  course,  in  the  statements  he- made, 
which  in  fair  argument  he  was  justified  in 
taking,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  met 
by  fair  argument.  The  noble  Earl  or  the 
Government  ought  not  to  be  oiTended  with 
the  plainness  of  his  statements;  and  the 
noble  Earl  may  consider  himself  well  out 
of  this  matter  if  he  satisfies  your  Lordships 
and  the  country  that  he  is  altogether  clear 
from  the  charge  of  having  communicated, 
through  partial  extracts,  to  your  Lord- 
ships, an  inference  on  an  important  case 
very  opposite  to  that  which  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  documents  in  his 
hand. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  must  pro- 
test against  the  feeling  which  seemed  to 
prevail  among  their  Lordships  on  this  ques- 
tion, while  he  deeply  regretted  that  any- 
thing had  arisen  in  another  place  to  make 
it  necessary  for  the  noble  Earl  to  have 
gone  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
proceedings  as  to  bring  the  matter  before 
their  Lordships.  He  regretted  it,  because 
it  gave  rise  to  what  must  be  allowed  to  be 
a  most  inconvenient  breach  of  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  of  Parliament,  which  in  general 
terms  declared  that  they  ought  not  to  de- 
bate in  one  House  that  which  was  uttered 
in  the  way  of  speech  in  the  other.  But 
this  charge  against  the  noble  Earl  had 
been  made  in  public,  against  him  as  a  pub- 
lic man;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
feel  himself  called  on  at  the  very  earliest 
occasion  to  defend  himself  against  that 
charge  in  the  House  of  which  he  was  a 
Member.  Did  he  blame  Lord  G.  Bentinck, 
if  the  reports  which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Grey)  had  quoted  were  true,  for  having 
adverted  to  the  subject,   and  for  having 

led  on  the  Colonial  Office  to  defend  it- 


self against  the  charges  he  thought  himself 
justified  in  making?  No;  fiar  from  it.  It 
was  consistent  with  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  a  Member  of  Paiiiament  to  have 
done  so.  Furthermore,  it  was  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  have  done  so,  seeing  that, 
in  his  opinion,  a  serious  breach  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  an  officer  of  the  Crown  had  been 
committed.  He  (Lord  Brougham)  under- 
stood from  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  noble  Lord, 
that  whatever  was  most  offensive  in  these 
charges  had  been  retracted,  and  to  a  great 
extent  apologised  for.  There  had  been 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion  in  the 
transactions  which  had  taken  place;  but 
by  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  on  that 
occasion,  and  by  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  his  Colleague  (Mr.  Hawes)  in 
the  other  House,  these  circumstances  had 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  He  dUd  not 
think  that  there  was  anything  suspidouB 
in  the  answers  given  by  Mr.  Hawes.  It 
had  been  asked,  how  did  Mr.  Hawes  hap- 
pen to  state  that  there  was  no  despatch 
giving  a  general  account  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  Jamaica,  when  he  knew  that  de- 
spatch existed?  Now,  Mr.  Hawes  nerer 
doubted  that  that  despatch  had  gone  to 
the  West  India  Committee,  and  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Members  of 
that  Committee  must  know  what  it  con- 
tained. Therefore,  it  would  be  wholly  in 
vain  for  him  to  try  to  deceive  the  Commit- 
tee, and  to  say  that  the  despatch  bore  one 
character  when  he  believed  it  had  another, 
as  he  would  have  felt  that  he  must  be  con- 
victed of  misrepresentation;  for  Mr.  Hawes 
fancied  at  the  time  the  Committee  were  in 
possession  of  the  despatch.  Another  remark 
of  the  same  sort  applied  to  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  in  respect  to  Governor  Light's 
despatch,  the  noble  Earl  opposite  being 
charged  with  displaying  a  euriosa /eliciias 
in  picking  and  choosing  from  it  whateTor 
made  for  him,  and  keeping  back  whatever 
made  against  him.  How  stood  the  factn  ? 
Why,  that  those  portions  of  Governor 
Light's  despatch  which  had  been  kept 
back,  appeared,  when  they  were  made 
known,  to  support  instead  of  assailing  the 
arguments  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey). 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  was  friendly  to  free 
trade,  except  in  slaves;  but  this  he  must 
say,  that  if  Governor  Light's  despatch  had 
been  placed  before  the  Committee  in  its 
entirety,  it  would  have  made  for,  rather 
than  against,  the  noble  Earl,  and  the  view 
he  took  of  this  question.  Next,  there  was 
a  charge  of  having  drawn  unfair  inferences 
from  a  memoriali  whioh  would  hayo  giTcn 
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a  different  impresBion  if  it  had  been  laid 
before  Parliament  at  length  and  entire.  All 
the  dooument  was  not  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment; and,  without  charging  any  one  with  a 
wilful  suppression  of  it,  it  was  quite  easy  to 
suppose  it  probable  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  Doble  Earl  to  give  it  entire,  or  he  would 
have  done  so.  Thej  must  all  admit  that, 
though  the  latter  part  of  his  noble  Friend's 
(Lord  Stanley's)  able  address  dealt  with 
the  business  before  the  House,  all  the  other 
portions  of  it  were  entirely  personal.  He 
deeply  regretted  the  necessity  of  it.  For 
two  hours  their  Lordships  had  been  occu- 
pied with  a  proceeding  in  itself  entirely 
irregular;  they  had  been  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  conduct  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  they  had 'been  dis- 
cussing the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  tenor  of  those  speeches, 
and  the  conduct  of  Members  of  that  House 
in  matters  purely  relating  to  the  privileges 
of  a  Committee  of  Ihe  same  body — the 
manner  in  which  the  Committee  on  the 
West  Indies  had  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Colonial  Office.  He  deeply  lamented  the 
necessity,  and  he  hoped  he  never  should 
see  such  a  debate  as  that  again.  He  hoped 
he  never  should  have  occasion  to  excuse 
another,  as  he  excused  the  noble  Earl,  for 
his  natural  anxiety  to  bring  such  a  subject 
before  them;  for  he  held  it  strongly  that 
greater  caution,  a  wiser  forbearance,  more 
temper,  and,  above  all,  more  attention  to 
previous  example,  should  be  used  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  or  of  any  -other 
body,  in  charging  public  officers  with  pub- 
lic wrongs  or  breaches  of  public  duty;  or 
in  charging  private  individuals  with  private 
wrongs  or  breaches  of  private  duty.  All 
that  had  been  so  unhappily  done  had  sprung 
from  no  personal  motives — it  had  arisen 
from  no  unworthy  feelings  of  any  kind; 
but  from  a  sense  of  public  principle — ^from 
large  and  liberal  views — and  from  the 
strictest  sense  of  duty;  above  all,  from 
those  high  and  honourable  feelings  which 
he  believed  and  knew  existed  in  the  con- 
duct and  took  part  in' the  character  of  his 
.  noble  Friend,  Lord  George  Bcntinck,  and 
from  which,  unless  detached  by  some  sud- 
den emotion  in  the  course  of  debate,  he 
never  would  have  depirted.  If,  then,  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  were  right  in  supposing 
that  all  was  as  blameless  and  as  right  in 
the  Colonial  Office  as  he  trusted  it  was 
— and  if  he  were  equally  right  with  respect 
to  the  motives  of  those  who  brought  the 
matter  forward,  and  that  it  was  in  them 


as  much  the  result  of  principle  as  of  any- 
thing else — ^he  thought  the  matter  ihould 
here  be  allowed  to  rest;  and  that  the  charge 
having  been  made  and  rebutted,  and  the 
offensive  words  attached  to  the  charge 
having  been  withdrawn,  the  subject  should 
be  considered  as  fully  argued,  and  that 
what  had  happened  there  that  night  should 
not  give  rise  to  a  scene  equally  disorderly 
elsewhere,  or  to  attacks  on  the  speeches 
in  their  Lordships'  House,  and  on  the  oo- 
currences  that  had  taken  place  there.  The 
noble  Earl  had  fully,  clearly,  and  satisfac- 
torily defended  himself.  He  had  also  fully, 
clearly,  and  satisfactorily  defended  and  ex- 
plained the  conduct  of  his  subordinate  in 
office;  and  he  had  done  so  without,  in  hia 
(Lord  Brougham's)  opinion,  making  any 
charge  against  any  one  whatever.  He 
did  not  conceive  that  one  word  of  liis  state- 
ment was  such  as  required  any  answer  or 
defence  from  Lord  George  Bentinck,  or 
any  one  else;  and  he  hoped  and  trusted 
that  now  and  for  ever  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  unfortunate  discussion.  He  did 
not  think  he  should  be  discharging  his 
duty  to  the  public  service  if  he  sat  down 
without  making  an  observation  which  had 
most  powerfully  impressed  itself  upon  his 
mind  during  the  course  of  the  debate. 
When  they  heard  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
business  which  overpowered  the  Colonial 
Department — when  they  heard  that  the 
average  amount  of  despatches  received  in 
a  year,  all  of  which  were  to  be  duly  read, 
extracted,  noted,  and  answered,  was  be- 
tween 10.000  and  11,000,  or  about  200  a 
week — ^they  might  easily  conceive  what 
must  be  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  that 
immense  body  of  business,  and  to  read 
and  digest  such  a  mass  of  papers  in  any 
department  of  State,  such  as  the  Home 
Office  or  Board  of  Trade,  dealing  only 
with  matters  of  municipal  law  well  known 
to  them  all;  but  when  it  was  considered 
that  those  colonial  despatches  dealt  with 
the  affairs  of  States  at  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  and  with  the  extended  posses- 
sions of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets — when  it  was  known  that  twenty-nine 
of  these  colonies  were  under  twenty-nine 
different  systems  of  laws,  some  the  very 
opposite  to  the  rest  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice— gracious  Heaven!  did  it  not  strike 
them  that  they  must  afford  help  to  that 
department,  and  that  it  had  become  in* 
dispensably  necessary  to  increase  the  staff 
of  those  employed  in  it  ?  Who  would 
ensure  to  him  that  there  had  not  been 
errors  of  a  similar  kind  with  respect  to 
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other  colonies,  which,  if  unknown  and  un- 
corrected, might  and  would  do  irremedi- 
able damage,  and  which  it  would  take 
months  to  discover,  the  error  having  been 
committed  in  conning  despatches  by  the 
next  packet  ?  He  threw  out  that  sug- 
gestion as  the  only  practical  and  perhaps 
the  only  valuable  result  of  the  debate. 
But  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Earl  himself,  he  would  allow  him 
(Lord  Brougham)  to  say  that  he  was  not 
more  convinced  after  hearing  his  statement 
than  he  had  been  before  it,  of  the  purity  of 
his  part  in  these  transactions,  and  of  his 
perfect  freedom  from  all  blame  or  sus- 
picion. He  might  sometimes  have  the 
misfortune  to  differ  with  him;  but  he  well 
knew  him  to  be  incapable  of  such  things 
as  had  been  imputed. 

Earl  GREY :  My  Lords,  I  ought  to 
begin  the  few  observations  with  which  I 
think  it  necessary  to  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships, by  saying  that  I  am  much  obliged 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  addressed 
himself  to  this  subject,  the  way  in  which 
he  has  spoken  of  my  conduct,  and  the 
testimony  he  has  borne  to  it.  I  am  at  the 
same  time  desirous  of  assuring  your  Lord- 
ships that  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  spirit  in 
which  you  have  received  all  observations 
which  connected  themselves  personally  with 
me.  I  need  scarcely  remind  the  House, 
that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  contended  that 
it  was  alike  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Lord 
G.  Bentinck — if  he  thought  that  the  duties 
of  the  Colonial  Office  were  in  any  respect 
neglected — to  bring  the  nature  and  causes, 
and  the  authors  of  such  neglect,  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  that  right,  and  the  obligations 
which  that  duty  imposes;  but  I  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  discussions  and  professions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  deeds  and  motives  on 
the  other;  and  I  think  I  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  there  is  some  difference 
between  the  manner  in  which  subjects  of 
this  nature  are  usually  brought  forward, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  George  Bentinck)  brings  them  be- 
fore Parliament.  I  observe  that  he  never 
enters  into  the  discussion  of  any  great 
public  measure  without  imputing  vile  and 
disgraceful  motives  to  all  his  adversa- 
ries. I  wonder  it  never  occurred  to  the 
noble  Lord  that  I  should  not  be  less  anxi- 
ous than  he  or  any  other  noble  Lord 
to  avoid  the  remotest  chance  of  any  such 


motives  being  imputed  to  mo,  and  that  I 
should  be  not  less  anxious  than  he  to  pro- 
mote that  which  I  conscientiouslj  believed 
to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  I 
can  assure  the  noble  Lord  and  the  House, 
that  while  I  continue  to  hold  my  present 
office,  my  constant  study  shall  be,  as  it  ever 
has  been,  to  devise  and  carry  into  practical 
effect  every  measure  which  seems  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
colonies  and  the  true  interests  of  the  pao- 
ther  country.  But  unfortunately  the  noble 
Lord,  for  some  strange  reason,  seems  to 
assume  that  my  object  is  to  depress  and 
damage  the  West  India  colonies  by  unfair 
means.  Now,  I  really  cannot  help  asking 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
discuss  the  question  of  protection  for  sugar 
without  entering  into  the  further  question 
whether  I  and  those  who  support  me,  and 
who  are  my  Colleagues  in  office,  did  not  en- 
deavour to  promote  views  ruinous  to  the 
West  India  colonies  by  means  inconsistent 
with  all  fair  and  honourable  principles  ?  I 
must  protest,  my  Lords,  against  this  prac- 
tice of  suspecting  the  motives  of  public 
men,  add  this  habit  of  some  Members  of 
Parliament  of  imputing  evil  intentions  to 
their  adversaries.  My  Lords,  I  heard  with 
great  regret  the  noble  Lord  opposite — and 
it  has  greatly  altered  my  opinion  of  his 
character  and  the  sentiments  with  which  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  him — I 
repeat,  that  it  was  with  great  regret  I 
heard  him  adopt  the  views  of  his  political 
allies,  and  address  himself  to  the  present 
question  with  all  the  ingenuity,  all  the  abi- 
lity, all  the  energy,  for  which  he  is  remark- 
able above  most  men,  and  combining  with 
these  qualities,  give  me  leave  to  say,  all 
the  arts  of  the  most  practised  advocate, 
for  the  purpose  of  convicting  me  of  that 
which  I  cannot  regard  otherwise  than  as  a 
charge  of  intentional  prevarication.  I  need 
scarcely  say  it  was  most  distressing  to  my 
feelings  to  see  him  taking  the  utmost  pains 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  that  ob- 
ject; and  not  less  painful  was  it  to  me  to 
observe  that  he  adopts  that  distinction  be- 
tween the  personal  and  the  official  charac- 
ter of  public  men,  which  I  altogether  repu- 
diate. I  conceive  that  the  personal  and 
official  conduct  of  men  holding  high  stations 
cannot  be  fairly  separated;  and  I  maintain 
that  these  charges  are  not  brought  against 
the  office,  but  against  the  man;  further,  I 
have  httle  difficulty  in  saying — ^from  what 
little  experience  I  have  had  of  public  life — 
that  men  who  shrink  from  the  commission 
of  unworthy  deeds,  shrink  also  from  lightly 
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accusing  others  of  any  grave  offence. 
Though  most  unwilling  to  prolong  the  per- 
sonal part  of  this  discussion,  so  far  as  it 
hears  upon  m j  own  individual  conduct,  I 
cannot  help  noticing  what  fell  from  the 
nohle  Lord  at  the  heginning  of  his  speech 
with  respect  to  my  nohle  Friend  in  the 
other  House  (Lord  John  RusseU,)  and  in  so 
adverting  to  it  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
strong  surprise  that  the  nohle  Lord  should 
have  adopted  so  ungenerous  and  mean  a  view 
as  he  has  put  forth  of  what  is  reported  to 
have  fallen  from  my  nohle  Friend  upon  that 
occasion.  The  nohle  Lord  opposite  imputed 
to  Lord  J.  Russell  that  he  had  accused 
Lord  G.Bentinck  of  having  derived  from  his 
pursuits  on  the  turf,  hahits  which  he  held 
to  he  inconsistent  with  personal  honour.  I 
utterly  deny  on  the  part  of  my  nohle  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  that  he  ever  made  any 
such  charges,  or  threw  out  any  such  impu- 
tation. Indeed  it  would  have  heen  most 
strange  if  my  nohle  Friend  had  so  spoken, 
considering  the  near  and  dear  relation  of 
my  noble  Friend  to  a  noble  Duie,  who  has, 
I  believe,  just  left  this  House — it  would 
have  been  most  strange  if  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell should  have  been  the  man  to  cast  a 
general  censure  upon  the  pursuits  of  the 
turf,  it  being  well  known  that  the  noble 
Duke  to  whose  name  I  have  just  adverted 
has  given  to  those  pursuits  the  sanction  of 
his  influence  and  example.  My  noble  Friend 
did  no  such  thing.  We  all  know  that 
racing  is  often  followed  from  the  love  of  an 
ancient  and  manly  sport — ^from  the  love, 
likewise,  of  the  noble  animal  employed  in 
that  amusement.  We  are  equally  aware  that 
thus  carried  on,  it  is  a  harmless  pastime, 
and  contributes  to  important  national  in- 
terests. But  is  it  not,  at  the  same  time, 
perfectly  notorious  that  racing  is  followed, 
not  only  as  an  honourable  and  manly  sport 
by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character,  but 
that  others  make  it  a  csdling,  or,  as  a  noble 
Lord  said,  a  profession;  that,  in  a  vile 
spirit  of  gambling,  men  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  turf  in  a  manner  as  unworthy 
as  is  the  practice  of  picking  pockets;  that 
their  habit  is  to  bet  upon  horses  which  they 
know  can  never  start;  that  they  pay  for 
information;  that  they  literally  practise 
bribery,  in  order  to  secu]*e  the  secrets  of 
the  stables;  and  that  the  greed  of  money 
often  induces  them  to  descend  even  to  more 
direct  cheating.  These  are  amongst  the 
offences  of  the  turf;  but  my  noble  Friend 
never  said,  or  even  insinuated,  that  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  persons  who  practis^  those 
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crimes,  had  been  in  any  degree  infected  by 
their  company  or  example.  It  is  quite 
true,  and  perfectly  well  known,  that  Lord 
G.  Bentinck  conducted  an  inquiry  of  great 
importance,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
those  practices,  upon  an  occasion  of  not 
very  distant  date;  that,  with  great  perse- 
verance and  ability,  he  detected  some  of 
those  frauds.  Now,  the  effect  of  what  my 
noble  Friend  said  was,  not  that  Lord  George 
Bentinck  contracted  any  vileness  in  ex- 
posing villany,  but,  that  he  had  contracted 
habits  of  suspicion — ^that,  like  the  detective 
police,  who  are  always  upon  the  track  of 
delinquency,  he  imagined  crime  where 
crime  had  no  existence.  That  and  that 
alone  was  what  the  noble  Lord  did  mean  by 
the  language  he  used  on  that  occasion.  I 
conceive  an  assertion  of  that  kind  to  be 
perfectly  fair  and  legitimate — ^to  be  an  ar- 
gument in  all  respects  just  and  allowable; 
and  I  will  go  somewhat  further,  and  say, 
that  if  in  the  heat  of  argtmient  my  noble 
Friend  was  betrayed  into  any  ill-considered 
expression,  and  went  beyond  the  bounds 
which  Parliamentary  usage  prescribes,  it 
formed  a  striking  exception  to  his  general 
habits;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  no  ope 
is  more  entitled  to  admiration  than  he  is 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  endures  attacks 
made  upon  himself.  On  such  occasions  his 
character  stands  out  a  striking  example  of 
patience,  temper,  and  forbearance.  It  is 
well  known  that  attacks  the  most  irritating 
he  has  sustained  without  betraying  any  im- 
necessary  heat ;  and  if  in  reference  to  this 
he  showed  something  of  the  indiscretion  of 
a  generous  mind,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  did  so  in  repelling  charges  made 
against  an  absent  friend.  I  am  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  whom  I  used  to  think  capable 
of  high  and  generous  feelings,  should  not 
have  iudged  the  conduct  of  my  noble 
Friend  in  this  light,  and  that  he  should, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  capable  of 
coming  down  to  your  Lordships*  House  to 
represent  his  words  in  a  meaning  which 
they  did  not  bear,  and  to  swell  the  cnr  that 
has  been  raised  against  my  noble  Friend 
on  this  account.  I  do  affirm  that  this  is 
unworthy  of  the  noble  Lord.  I  feel  I  must 
be  content,  with  respect  to  the  greater 
part  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  address,  to  throw  myself  upon 
the  House.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I 
do  not  feel  myself  equal  as  an  advocate  to 
the  noble  Lord,  and  that  I  am  not  as  able 
to  draw  inferences  from  garbled  extracts 
and  detached  dates  and  sentences  as  he  is. 
2T 
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I  have  not  memory,  if  I  were  able  in  other 
respects,  to  follow  him  through  the  details 
of  his  speech;  and,  on  a  question  of  this 
kind,  naturally  agitating  to  my  feelings,  I 
do  not  feel  I  am  capable  of  unravelling 
that  ingenious  web  of  sophistry  he  has 
thrown  over  this  subject,  which  I  think  I 
could  do  if  I  had  time — ^because  I  must 
say,  that  skilful  as  the  noble  Lord  is  in  the 
art  of  dressing  up  a  case  for  Parliament, 
never  did  I  know  him  to  show  his  skill 
more  than  now,  when  his  object  was  to 
drive  home  the  poisoned  arrow  to  be  dis- 
charged at  me.  I  shall,  however,  address 
myself  to  some  of  the  details  of  his  state- 
ment. The  first  point  was,  that  I  had  not 
laid  the  despatches  of  the  Governors  of 
Jamaica  and  Mauritius  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  sufficient  time  to  throw 
light  on  the  inquiry  then  going  on.  There 
was  not  time  to  have  the  papers  printed 
before  the  recess,  but  they  were  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  the  very  day  the 
Parliament  met.  I  have  lying  before  me 
the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
show  that  on  the  very  first  day  after  the 
recess  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
Members.  The  noble  Lord  never  said  this; 
he  said  I  kept  them  back — 

Lord  STANLEY :  No,  I  bog  the  noble 
Earl's  pardon;  what  I  stated  was  this, 
that  these  papers  were  not  laid  on  the 
table  before  the  House  of  Parliament  till 
the  debate  had  commenced  on  the  subject 
to-  which  they  referred,  and  had  not  been 
printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
Ders  till  its  conclusion. 

Earl  GREY:  That  day,  the  3rd  of 
February,  being  the  earliest  day  on  which 
it  was  practicable  to  print  them,  they  were 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House;  and  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  speak  in  a  positive  manner  of 
this,  but  my  belief  is  they  were  delivered 
to  be  printed  at  the  time.  The  next  point 
of  the  noble  Lord's  was  the  way  in  which 
I  dealt  with  the  despatch  of  Governor  Hig- 
ginson,  in  taking  from  it  certain  extracts, 
and  not  the  whole.  Now,  in  respect  to 
this  subject  I  must  direct  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  I  consider  the 
opinion  of  Governors  and  of  other  persons 
in  the  colonies  of  much  importance  m  such 
matters  as  relate  to  facts;  but  that  I  do 
not  regard  their  statements  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  mere  opinions  as  of  so  much 
moment.  I  think  that  wo  at  home  are 
more  apt  to  take  enlightened  views  of  af- 
fairs, and  that  from  longer  study  of  such 
matters,  and  perhaps  far  better  oppor- 
tunities of  judging,  we  often  take  sounder 


views  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
facts,  than  do  those  who  fiimiab  tiioae  facts 
to  us.    I,  therefore,  quoted  thii  despatdk 
for  what  I   thought  it  was  worth.      Its 
contents  were    communicated  with    thai 
view,  as  soon  as  was  convenient,  to  the 
House.     If  any  auestion  were  aboat  to  be 
brought  under  tne  consideration  of  the 
House,  connected  with  it,  the  de^Mteh 
would  have  been  laid  before  them  at  once; 
but  no  such  occasion  or  opportunity  oo- 
curred  till  two  or  three  days  alter  the 
rising  of  Parliament;   and  the  deapatoh 
was,  I  believe,  among  the  very  first  papers 
called  for,  and  placed  in  their  handa  aftw 
their  reaasembling.     With  retpeet  to  Ja- 
maica, great  stress  has  been  Ifid  ontiie 
circumstance  of  my  keeping  baek  a  de- 
spatch received  on  the  22nd  ai  October 
from  Sir  C.  Grey,  Governor  of  diat  colony. 
That  despatch,  my  Lords,  stated  what  was 
perfectly  notorious  to  all  of  ua — the  exist- 
ence of  great  distress  among  the  planters; 
and  Sir  C.  Gre^  further  stated,  he  thought 
some  changes  m  the  duty  were  neeeasair.  ' 
But  this,  my  Lords,  was  no  secret  at  aU, 
for  Sir  C.  Grey  had  expressed  the  same 
opinion  in  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  at  Jamaica — a  speech 
which  was  copied  into  eveiy  newspapw  in 
England.      It  would  then    be   perfectly 
childish  to  think  of  deceiving  the  Hooae 
of  Commons  on  such  a  matter  as  this. 
The  last  point  in  the  noble  Lord's  speech 
to  which  I  feel  myself  equal  to  advert  at 
present,  is  the  case  of  the  Jamuea  memo- 
rialists.    The  noble  Lord  says  I  quoted 
extracts  from  it  to  promote  certain  viewi 
which   I  think  advantageous,  hut  that  I 
did  not  quote  the  whole  of  them.     I  hara 
not  now  my  speech  before  me;  but  it  is 
easy  to  see,  from  the  report  which  the 
noble  Lord  read  of  it,  that  it  was  a  memo- 
rial  presented  to  me,  eomplainiog  of  gre^t 
distress,  and — what  I  am  certain  made  the 
document  valuable  in  my  eyes,  and  what 
made  me  quote  it  to  the  House— on  the 
part  of  the  complainants,  of  the  aotonl 
state  of  things,  admitting  facts  whteht  in 
my  mind,  lea  to  conclusions  with  respeet 
to  the  future  of  the  most  important  onar- 
acter.     These  facts  were,  that  in  parts  of 
Jamaica  a  very  considerable  change  had 
taken  place  on  some  estates,  and  that  a 
set  of  resident  owners  and  cultivators  were 
growing  up  on  their  own  properties.     For 
this  alone  was  it  I  quoted  the  memorial  at 
all.     I  did  not  enter  into  the  oonsideratton 
of  the  state  of  present  distress  in  Jamaica, 
because  the  whole  tenor  of  my  argmnent 
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-undoubtedly  there  is  diBtress  among 
the  j^anters*— undoubtedly  they  are  in  Be« 
rious  difficulties — ^but  at  the  same  time  I 
contend  there  are  circumstances  connected 
with  the  colonies  which  must  lead  to  final 
improvement.  I  adopt  the  testimony  of 
the  memorialists  as  to  facts.  I  do  not 
adopt  their  testimony  as  to  opinions.  I 
do  no  more  take  for  granted  all  that  they 
said  about  the  possibility  of  cultivating 
sugar  in  Jamaica,  than  I  did  that  which 
has  been  said  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  by 
the  farmers  here,  about  the  possibility  of 
cultivating  wheat  in  this  country.  In  both 
instances  I  ventured  to  judge  for  myself. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  opini(ms  of 
those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  land 
here,  I  judged  for  myself.  I  was  equally 
justified  in  judging  for  myself,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  opinions  of  those  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  land  in  Jamaica. 
You  may  think  me  wrong  in  my  view  of 
the  argument  to  be  drawn  ft-om  this  memo- 
rial; but,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  the  memorial  taken  as  a  whole 
supports  that  argument  better  than  when 
viewed  only  partially;  and  this  memorial,  I 
may  add,  was  laid  before  the  Committee 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  proceedings. 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  further  into  these 
topics ;  and  can  only  say  that  what  has 
fallen  from  me  has  been  extorted  from  me. 
I  did  not  willingly  enter  into  this  discus- 
sion; and,  as  far  as  rests  with  me,  I  have 
no  wish,  with  respect  to  the  matter  in  fu- 
ture, not  to  adopt  the  advice  given  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  last  addressed  your  Lord- 
ships. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  much  as  he 
regretted  any  alteration  in  the  feelings  of 
the  noble  Lord  towards  him,  he  must  still 
submit  to  that  penalty,  conscious  as  he 
was  that  he  had  only  performed  his  duty 
in  the  matter.  This  debate  was  none  of 
his  seeking.  He  had  not  been  desirous  of 
raising  the  question;  and  in  going  through 
what  the  noble  Earl  called  an  '*  artful  tis- 
sue of  sophistry/'  he  had  not  been  a  vo- 
lunteer, but,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  fol- 
lowed strictly  the  line  taken  by  the  noble 
Earl.  His  object  had  been,  not  to  show 
that  the  noble  Earl  had  been  guilty  of  a 
suppression  of  documents,  but  to  prove 
from  the  fact  of  documents  not  having 
been  laid  before  the  Committee  at  the  pro- 
per time,  that  there  arose  reasonable 
grounds  for  parties  to  believe  that  some 
improper  interference  had  systematically 
taken  place  with  the  view  of  keepbg  back 
these  documents.     With  respect  to  the 


question  of  personal  and  official  character, 
the  statements  made  were  statements  that 
these  documents  had  been  kept  back  in 
the  Colonial  Ofiice.  So  far  there  was  no 
personal  question  affecting  the  noble  Earl, 
because  it  was  not  known — and  it  could 
not  be  known — ^whether  the  suppression  in 
question  did  or  did  not  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  his  orders.  He  (Lord  Stanley) 
had  also  stated  his  firm  conviction,  that  as 
to  the  original  cause  of  this  discussion,  the 
defence  of  the  noble  Earl  was  conclusive. 
He  had  done  him  entire  justice — ^he  had 
stated  his  (Lord  Stanley's)  .belief  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  withholding  docu- 
ments— ^but  he  had  stated  that  all  the  facts 
went  to  show  that  there  had  been  a  case 
which  justified  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
Parliament,  and  on  the  part  of  a  public 
man.  Upon  one  point  only  he  had  thought, 
and  still  thought,  the  noble  Earl  had  com- 
mitted a  grave  error,  that  of  conveying  to 
the  House  an  erroneous  inference  from 
that  memorial  from  the  planters  which  he 
had  held  in  his  hand  on  that  occasion. 
He  (Lord  Stanley)  had  nothing  to  say  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  opinions  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  He  did  not  say 
that'  these  planters  were  capable  of  form* 
ing  a  better  opinion  than  the  noble  Lord; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  noble  Earl 
was  capable  of  forming  a  more  accurate 
judgment  upon  colonies  he  had  never  seen 
than  all  the  resident  colonists  put  together. 
It  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  colonists  as 
to  whether  they  should  or  not  go  on  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  not  read,  but  the  state- 
ment  of  the  actual  result  of  their  endea- 
vours as  resident  proprietors.  He  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  not  complained  of  the  noble 
Earl  suppressing  opinions,  but  of  the  noble 
Earl  giving  portions  of  facts,  and  suppres- 
sing other  facts  which  appeared  in  the 
same  despatch.  What  he  had  complained 
of  was,  that  the  noble  Earl  had  quoted  in 
support  of  his  views  the  declaration  by 
these  planters  that  they  had  invested 
142,0002.  in  Jamaica,  and  had  argued 
that,  consequently,  there  was  a  prospect 
for  a  good  investment  of  capital,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  noble  Earl  had  not 
stated  the  other  fact  set  forth  by  the  same 
parties  in  the  same  memorial — namely, 
that  the  investment  of  142,0002.  had  been 
a  total  and  entire  failure.  The  memorial- 
ists stated  that  they  had  invested  142,0002. 
after  the  Act  of  Emancipation;  and  the 
noble  Lord  thought  it  fair  to  suppress,  not 
the  expression  of  any  opinion  by  them,  but 
the  fact  that  that  money  had  been  wholly 
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lost ;  and  that  the  annoal  outlay  was 
hardly  less  than  the  annual  income.  That 
was  the  point  he  (Lord  Stanley)  com- 
plained of — the  nohle  Lord  was  aware  of 
all  the  facts,  and  their  Lordships  were  not. 
The  nohle  Earl  had  led  the  House  to  an 
inference  from  documents  he  had,  hut 
which  had  not  heen  presented  for  two 
months  afterwards,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  nohle  Earl  had  misled  the  House. 

Eabl  grey  denied  the  inference  of  the 
nohle  Lord.  The  only  fact  he  had  quoted 
was  to  show  that  a  great  change  was  tak- 
ing place  in  the  manner  of  occupation  of 
the  land.  He  had  expressed  his  own  opin- 
ions as  to  what  the  prospects  of  Jamaica 
were,  and  he  had  said  that  there  had  heen 
a  year  of  great  and  acknowledged  dis- 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
understood  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the 
speech  of  the  nohle  Lord  opposite  had  heen 
directed  to  convict  his  nohle  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  of  inaccuracy, 
and  of  having  misled  the  House;  and,  in 
striving  for  that  ohject,  the  nohle  Lord  had 
entirely  departed  from  the  real  suhject  of 
discussion.  If  any  one  had  hefore  enter- 
tained a  douht,  it  would  he  impossible  to 
do  so  after  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend, 
that  any  attempt  to  show  that  ho  had  been 
capable  of  anything  like  intentional  sup- 
pression, or  of  misleading  the  House,  was 
totally  unwarrantable  and  unfounded,  and 
highly  deserving  of  the  reprehension  it  had 
met  with.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  as  to  the  propriety  of  examining 
and  sifting  the  conduct  of  all  public  men; 
but  it  was  because  that  which  was  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  public  debate  had  been 
passed,  it  was  because  allegations  had  been 
made  touching  the  character  of  his  noble 
Friend  in  another  place,  where  the  discus- 
sion had  not  been  conducted  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  ought  to  have  heen,  and 
statements  had  been  made  which  it  had 
beeli  found  necessary  to  unsay,  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  been  placed  imder  the 
obligation  of  calling  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  case.  He  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne)  was  as  willing  and  desirous 
as  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that  this 
discussion  should  cease;  hut  he  hoped  it 
had  not  taken  place  without  leaving  upon 
the  minds  of  their  Lordships,  and,  he 
hoped  he  might  add,  upon  the  minds  of 
persons  in  another  place,  a  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  mixing  up 
imputations  of  motives  with  political 
charges — a   course  which   tended   to   in- 


fuse a  degree  of  acrimony  into  their  dis- 
cussions, and  thus  impair  much  of  the 
usefulness  of  Parliamentary  diacnssion. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE,  after  briefly  stat- 
ing  his  view  of  what  the  charge  against 
the  Colonial  Office  really  was»  said,  that 
everything  personal  towimls  the  noble  Earl 
had  heen  disclaimed  in  the  moat  explicit 
and  handsome  manner.  [*'No!"]  He 
conceived,  that  the  answer  of  the  nohle 
Earl  upon  the  suhject  of  the  memorial  was 
unsatisfactory,  hecause  when  a  document 
was  quoted,  the  House  had  a  right  to 
know  the  real  tenor  of  the  whole.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  simply  re- 
ferred to  facts  and  dates;  and  the  nohle 
Earl  opposite  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  used  them. 
The  noble  Earl,  as  Minister  for  the  Colo- 
nies, must  necessarily  form  his  judgment 
upon  colonial  affairs  from  despatches  and 
other  documents  which  came  into  his 
hands;  and  yet  the  nohle  Earl  had  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that,  although  he  might 
trust  to  the  facts,  he  paid  no  regard  to 
the  opinions  expressed  in  those  documents. 
[Earl  Gret  :  No,  no!]  That  seemed  an 
extraordinary  principle  for  a  Minister  of  a 
department  to  lay  down. 

Earl  GREY  :  The  next  time  the  noble 
Lord  does  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  what 
has  fallen  from  me,  it  would  be  desirable  if 
he  would  quote  something  a  little  like  what 
I  did  say. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1848. 

Miinms.]  Pbtitioms  PuBsnmn.  By  Dr.  Bcmxiag,  Co- 
lonel ThompMn,  and  oUicr  Hon.  Members,  from  a  great 
Number  of  Plooee,  in  Ikvour  of  an  Sxtenrion  of  the 
Elective  Franchise. ->By  Mr.  William  Bromi.  ftom 
Churchtown,  Lancashire,  and  other  Plaoes.  fbr  a  Better 
Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By  Mr.  Hane  DnuB- 
mond,  ftom  the  Parish  of  Killean,  Aigylcsfaire.  and  by 
other  Hon.  Members,  ftom  several  Plaees,  In  tknm  of 
the  Places  of  Worship  Sites  (Scotland)  BUL— From  John 
Fonter  Elmslie,  of  No,  47.  Moorgata  Street.  London, 
respectmg  the  Great  Eastern  and  Western  RaUway  Bill 
(1845).— From  R.  D.  Kan«,  Ibr  AmeBdmcnt  of  the 
Lands'  Ckuses  Consolidation  Act  (1845).— By  Mr.  Napier, 
ftom  Fellows  of  the  King  and  Queen'k  Oolkge  of  Phyd- 
dans  in  Ireland,  Ibr  Regulating  the  Medical  Proftasioii 
in  Ireland.— From  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Ereslian 
Union,  Worcester,  for  Alteratioa  of  the  Lair  respectiiv 
Mendicants.— By  Mi.  Baines,  from  Kingston-apon-HnU, 
against  the  Merchant  Seamen's  FutML— By  Mr.  Hcrries, 
from  Glasgow,  agamst  a  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Lawa. 
—By  Viscount  Morpeth,  from  the  Commitsioiicrs  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  for  the  Produotion  of  certain 
Papers  in  the  Case  of  the  Queen  v.  HalleCL— By  Mr. 
Home  Drummond,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Mcigle  (Scot- 
land), against  the  Registerii«  Birtlv.  &e.  (Scotlaad)  BUI 
(1847);  and  Marriage  (ScoCland)  BiU  (I847)«— By  Mr. 
Henry  Dnunmond,  from  Oie  Membict  of  tbt  T 
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Medianlei'  Inttltutioo,  for  Alteration  of  the  Sdentific 
Societiet  BilL— By  Mr.  Bernard,  fimn  Jiuticee  of  the 
Peaeeof  theCounty  of  Kent,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Dealers  in  Spirits  Bill. 

PRACTICE  OF  THE  H0U3E. 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  adverting  to  the  no- 
tice of  Motion  of  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Portarlington,  for  the  issuing  of  a  writ  for 
the  election  of  a  Memher  for  the  horongh 
of  Sligo,  which  notice,  in  consequence  of 
the  House  not  meeting  yesterday,  had  he- 
coine  a  dropped  notice,  said,  that  previous 
to  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent Session,  any  hon.  Memher  might  have 
moved  for  the  issuing  of  a  writ  as  a  mat- 
ter of  privilege  without  notice;  hut  in 
consequence  of  a  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
her for  Montrose,  every  Memher  was  now 
required  to  give  one  day's  notice  of  any 
Motion  he  intended  to  hring  forward.  The 
hon.  Memher  for  Portarlington  had  com- 
plied with  this  rule;  hut  he  did  not  think 
that  rule,  respecting  dropped  notices,  ap- 
plied to  a  case  of  privilege;  and,  therefore, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Portarlington  might  make  his  Motion  now, 
notwithstanding  the  House  did  not  meet 
yesterday. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  all  Motions 
for  new  writs  were  formerly  matters  of 
privilege,  and  therefore  had  precedence  of 
any  other  husiness;  hut  the  House  had 
waved  that  privilege  hy  requiring  a  pre- 
vious notice  of  any  Motion  founded  on  a 
special  report  hy  an  Election  Committee. 
Now,  the  question  raised  was,  whether  a 
dropped  notice  respecting  such  a  Motion 
was  required  to  he  renewed  ?  The  rule  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  dropped  notices 
was  this— that  where  they  contained  any 
matter  that  was  not  dehateahle,  hon.  Mem- 
hers  might  move  them  at  the  time  the  no- 
tices of  Motion  were  read;  hut  where  the 
notices  contained  matter  that  was  dehate- 
ahle, the  practice  of  the  House  was  to  put 
off  such  notices  until  the  other  notices 
had  heen  disposed  of. 

THE  OFFICERS  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S 
SHIP  SHEARWATER. 

Sir  G.  grey  :  I  am  anxious  to  make 
a  hrief  statement  to  the  House  injustice  to 
some  naval  officers,  who  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  hy  statements  affecting  them 
\mich  have  appeared  in  the  puhlic  papers, 
and  have  heen  made  the  suhjeet  of  a  ques- 
tion in  this  House.  I  refer  to  the  officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Shearwater.  The 
House  will  recollect  a  question  put  to  me 
some  time  since  hy  the  hon.  and  gallant 


Gentleman  opposite,  the  Memher  for  Ar- 
magh, founded  on  a  statement  in  the  news- 
papers, that  the  prisoner  Mitchel,  who  was 
conveyed  in  that  ship  to  Spike  Island,  had 
heen  invited  to  hreakfast  by  the  officers  of 
the  ship.  At  that  time  I  had  no  informa- 
tion on  the  suhjeet  heyond  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  puhlic  papers,  and  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  the  same  effect.  Since  tnat 
time,  however.  Admiral  Mackay,  who  is  in 
command  at  Cork,  has  caUed  for  a  detailed 
report  upon  the  subject  from  Lieutenant 
Tumour,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Shearwater;  and  the  explanation  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  and  completely  exone- 
rates the  officers  from  the  slightest  impu- 
tation. It  appears  that  the  prisoner  was 
placed  on  hoard  under  the  charge  of  two 
police  officers,  and  the  chart-room  was  as- 
signed by  Lieutenant  Tumour  for  their  use 
during  the  passage.  The  steward  was  di- 
rected to  furnish  the  prisoner  and  police- 
officers  with  their  meals  in  the  chart-room; 
and  this  was  dqne,  with  the  exception  of 
their  hreakfast,  on  the  only  morning  on 
which  they  were  on  board,  which,  in  con» 
sequence  of  the  chart-room  being  occupied 
by  the  police-officers*  bed,  was,  with  the 
permission  of  Lieutenant  Tumour,  pro- 
vided in  the  gun-room  after  the  officers  of 
the  ship  had  themselves  breakfasted.  Lieu- 
tenant Tumour  and  the  officers,  though 
feeling  aggrieved  by  the  statements  which 
have  appeared  upon  this  subject,  have  very 
properly  abstained,  in  obedience  to  general 
instructions  in  such  cases,  from  justifying 
themselves  by  any  statement  made  through 
the  public  press;  and,  although  I  should 
otherwise  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
refer  again  to  the  case,  I  feel  that  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  due  to  the  officers 
of  the  Shearwater  that  I  should  give  this 
explanation  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
which  completely  exonerates  them  from  the 
slightest  blame. 

THE  DERBY  SWEEPS. 
Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  some  weeks  ago  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
certain  advertisements  for  raising  what  were 
called  **  Derby  sweeps,"  and,  believing 
fully  that  there  was  hardly  any  proceeding 
that  produced  more  demoralisation  among 
the  people,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  hu 
right  hon.  Friend  notice  that  he  should  ask 
him,  first,  whether,  according  to  his  own 
view,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  such  practices  were  illegal; 
and,  secondly,  if  they  were  illegal,  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  take  any  measures  to 
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prevent  or  punish  such  practices  in  future  ? 
He  now  hegged  to  ask  his  right  hon.  Friend 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  state  what  was 
the  law  upon  the  suhject,  and  whether  any 
measures  would  he  taken  in  order  to  check 
the  occurrence  of  such  practices  in  future  ? 
Sir  G.  grey  said  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  attention  having  heen  called  to  this 
suhject  hj  his  hon.  Friend,  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  law 
as  it  applied  to  the  question  of  these  Derhy 
sweeps.  It  appeared,  hy  a  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  1845,  that 
it  was  held  that  a  Derhy  sweep  was  a  lot- 
tery, and,  therefore,  iUegal.  They  were 
prohihited  hy  the  42nd  of  George  III.,  c. 
19;  hy  the  iOth  and  11th  of  George  IV., 
c.  13;  and  ho  apprehended  that  they  were 
included'  and  prohibited  by  the  6th  and 
7th  of  William  IV.,  c.  66.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  communication  had  taken 
place  between  himself  and  the  Board  of 
Taxes,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter 
from  the  solicitor  of  that  hoard  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Excise  Commissioners  to  submit  certain  of 
the  advertisements  to  which  his  hon.  Friend 
had  alluded  to  the  Home  Office  for  its  deter- 
mination. He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  not  yet 
received  those  advertisements;  but  when 
he  should  have  received  them,  he  would 
give  the  matter  every  attention. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  having  been  read 
for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill, 

Mr.  GORING  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  Anstey),  before 
he  called  their  attention  to  the  obsolete 
statutes  referred  to  in  this  Bill,  was  bound 
to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  changed,  and  that  the  animus  which 
was  formerly  displayed  against  Protestants 
no  longer  existed.  He  ought  to  show  that 
denunciations  such  as  those  contained,  for 
example,  in  the  bull  In  ccend  Dominiy 
had  been  departed  from,  and  that  that  bull 
was  not  in  force,  but  had  been  publicly 
repealed.  He  was  afraid,  however,  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  wholly  unable  to 
show  that  any  such  repeal  had  ever  taken 
place.  He  found  that  the  present  Pope, 
m  his  encyclical  letter  written  in  1846, 
spoke  of  'Hhe  truly  illustrious  and  glorious 
memory  *'  of  his  predecessor,  Gregory 
XVI.,  and  cordially  approved  of  his  con- 
duct. Now,  on  referring  to  the  encyclical 
letter  of  Gregory  XVI.,  published  in  1842, 
he  found  him  stating  that — 


"  Nothing  of  what  has  been  regnlarlf  defined 
ght  to  be  retrenched  or  changed  or  inermued  ; 

but  that  all  should  be  preserred  inoomipt  both  in 

meaning  and  expression." 

Again,  he  spoke  of  "  that  worst  and  never 
sufEciently  to  be  execrated  and  detested 
liberty  of  the  press."  Now,  the  present 
Pope  approved  of  that  letter,  and  in  his  en- 
cyclical letter  repeated  all  those  anathemas 
that  in  former  times  had  been  sent  forth 
against  all  heretics  and  Protestants,  parti- 
cularly those  who  published  copies  of  the 
Bible.  He  would  shortly  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  letter  recently 
published  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (die 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey).  Speaking 
of  the  bull  In  ccend  Domini,  that  noble 
Lord  said,  ''I  do  not  believe  that  any 
bull  has  been  published  which  repeals  the 
one  in  question."  Now,  he  contended 
that  before  they  asked  the  House  to  reped 
the  obsolete  statutes  complained  of,  tkej 
should  first  repeal  this  and  the  other  bulls 
which  were  still  in  existence.  But  the 
noble  Lord  said,  the  bull  was  not  in  force, 
owing  to  its  having  become  obsolete.  Now, 
in  the  21st  Clause  of  the  bull  he  found  the 
following  words  : — 

"  It  being  our  will  that  thif  our  present  process, 
and  all  and  eyerything  contained  in  this  letter, 
shall  continue  and  be  in  fhll  force  nntil  another 
similar  process  be  drawn  up  and  issued  hj  our* 
selves,  or  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  for  the  time 
being." 

It  appeared  to  him  that  they  could  only 
admit  the  obsolete  character  of  the  boll  at 
the  expense  of  the  Pope's  infallibility;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  no  bull  had  beea 
published  which  repealed  one  now  existing. 
The  bull  was  ordered  to  be  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran, 
in  order  that  no  one  might  be  able  *'  to 
plead  any  excuse  or  allege  any  ignorance 
on  the  ground  of  such  process  not  having 
reached  them,  or  being  unknown  to  them. 
But  the  noble  Lord  said  there  were  pro- 
visions in  the  bull  which  could  not  be  com- 
plied with  in  the  present  state  of  society; 
and  that  '*  the  provisions  respecting  here- 
tical books  and  others  almost  everywhere 
point  to  an  age  far  more  removed  from  our 
times  and  our  habits."  The  answer  to 
that  was  in  the  encyclical  letter  of  the 
present  Pope,  where  he  condemned  all  those 
who  printed  and  published  editions  of  the 
Bible.  The  noble  Lord  admitted  that  the 
works  of  Reifienstuel  and  Dens  were  used  at 
Maynooth,  but  pleaded  that  books  might  be 
good  and  useful  as  class  and  text  books 
which  had  yet  passages  of  doubtful  autho- 
rity; and  he  asked  if  any  one  would  now 
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quote  the  fint  edition  of  Blackstone  as  a 
safe  guide,  seeing  that  both  the  law  and 
the  state  of  society  were  essentially  differ- 
ent. But  was  there  any  analogy  between 
points  of  the  law  and  the  doctrines  on 
which  the  everlasting  salvation  of  mankind 
depended}  Then  the  noble  Lord  asked  if 
all  those  works  of  Horace  or  the  ScUires 
of  Juvenal  were  expunged  from  our  schools 
whioh  might  be  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  boys  who  used  them?  But  the  noble 
Lord  forgot  that  we  did  not  teach  morality 
from  the  writings  of  Horace  or  Juvenal, 
and  that  those  works  were  put  into  the 
bands  of  youth  merely  to  teach  them  lan- 
guage. The  noble  Lord,  in  reference  to 
9ie  subject  of  oaths,  said,  "If  we  could 
not  be  believed  on  our  oath,  or  even  on 
our  word,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
an  explanation."  Now,  he  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  noble  Lord,  and  was  confi- 
dent he  had  as  great  a  regard  for  an  oath 
as  a  Protestant  could  have;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  express  decisions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  One  of  the  canons  of  Gregory 
IX.  allowed  the  breach  of  an  oath  when 
it  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  It  was  with  great  regi^  he 
touched  on  these  questions;  but  it  was  not 
by  him,  nor  those  who  thought  with  him, 
that  they  had  been  raised.  By  Gregory 
IX.  heretics  and  schismatics  were  excom- 
municated, and  all  who  were  bound  to  them 
were  loosed  from  their  obligations.  Cle- 
ment X.  made  all  heretics  amenable  to 
penalties,  and  even  to  death.  Not  one  of 
those  anathemas  against  Protestants  had 
ever  been  repealed.  In  the  breviary  which 
he  held  in  nis  hand  he  found  that  Pope 
Pius  v.,  who  pretended  to  dethrone  Queen 
Elizabeth,  declared  her  subjects  absolved 
from  their  allegiance,  and  forbade  them  to 
obey  her  commands,  had  a  festival  insti- 
tuted to  his  honour;  and  in  that  breviary 
he  was  spoken  of  as  having  discharged  the 
office  of  an  inquisitor  with  extraordinary 
xeal.  The  use  of  the  service  in  which  he 
was  so  spoken  of  proved  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  still  the  same  in 
the  present  day.  The  Pope  asserted  the 
same  powers  he  had  ever  asserted.  He 
would  exercise  them  if  he  could;  he  would 
exercise  them  if  he  obtained  the  facilities 
which  the  hen.  and  learned  Gentleman 
tried  to  procure  for  him.  Then  there  was 
another  day  set  apart  for  Gregory  VII., 
the  deposer  of  Henry  IV.,  m  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  te  pray  that  they  might 
fdlow  his  examjde.     There  was  a  lesson 


particularly  dedicated  to  the  history  of 
Gregory  VII.,  and  the  Emperor's  name 
was  mentioned  in  that  short  biography;  it 
was  therein  said  of  Gregory  VII.  that  "he ' 
stood  like  a  fearless  wrestler  against  the 
impious  attempts  of  the  Emperor  Henry, 
aud  excommunicated  him."  If  the  pre- 
sent Pope  placed  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal,  no  doubt 
the  hon.  Member  would  think  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  more  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  than  the 
present  state  of  matters.  There  was  aho 
a  day  set  apart  for  a  festival  in  honour  of 
St.  Alphoi^so  Liguori;  and  a  prayer  in 
which  Roman  Catholics  prayed  "to  be 
taught  by  his  admonitions,  and  strength- 
ened by  his  example."  But  Liguori  taught 
in  his  Moral  Theology  that  it  was  lawful 
for  a  man  to  steal  when  in  extreme  neces- 
sity, in  danger  of  death,  of  the  gallies,  or 
of  prison,  and  "  if  his  shame  of  begging  be 
so  great  that  he  would  prefer  death  itself 
to  begging."  The  works  of  Liguori  had 
received  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  Boman  Catholic  Calendar 
said — 

"  The  Congregation  of  Rites  allowed  the  cause 
of  his  beatification  to  be  brought  forward  in  1796, 
and  on  the  Uth  of  May,  1802,  decided  that  it 
might  be  safely  proceeded  with,  the  Cardinal  Re- 
porter haying  declared  that  the  theologians  who 
had  examined  his  manuscripts  and  printed  works 
had  found  nothing  censurable  in  them." 

From  a  letter  in  the  Boman  CathoUc  Ca- 
lendar it  appeared  that — 

"  On  the  18th  May,  1803,  Pope  Pius  VII.  con- 
flrmed  the  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Bites,  which  declared  that  all  the  writings  of  St. 
Alphonso,  whether  printed  or  inedited,  had  been 
most  rigorously  examined  according  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  that  not  one  word 
had  been  found  Centura  dianumf  and  made  known 
that  the  moral  system  of  St.  Alphonso  had  been 
more  than  twenty  times  rigorously  discussed  with 
the  rules  of  the  decree  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  and 
the  documents  of  Benedict  XIV. ;  that  in  all  those 
examinations,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  ca- 
nonization of  St.  Alphonso,  and  in  the  deflnitivo 
judgment  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  aU  agreed 
ifoee  coneordi,  unammi  contemn,  una  voce,  fiiui- 
nimiier" 

The  Moral  Theology  of  St.  Alphonso  Li- 
guori had,  therefore,  been  pronounced  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  not  censurable 
in  the  slightest  degree — the  moral  theo- 
logy of  a  man  who  inculcated  the  doctrine 
that  it  was  allowable  for  servants  to  steal, 
provided  they  were  not  sufficiently  paid  by 
their  masters.  He  saw  in  the  Times  of 
last  Saturday  a  statement  to  the  effect, 
that  in  Sicily  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
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had  been  declared  the  religion  of  the  State, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  King 
was  obliged  to  profess  that  religion,  and, 
should  he  change  from  it,  he  was  to .  be 
held  as  having  forfeited  his  throne.  What 
security  was  there  that  if  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics got  the  upper  hand  in  Ireland  they 
would  not  follow  a  similar  course,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Pope  ?  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  debate  he  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  imaginary  grievances;  but  he  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  one  case  of  prac- 
tical grievance — any  hardship— to  which 
Roman  Catholics  were  subjected  by  the 
existing  law,  or  any  relief  which  the  repeal 
of  those  statutes  would  give  to  his  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  The  right 
hon.  the  Master  of  the  Mint  had  spoken  of 
it  as  a  very  great  grievance  under  which 
he  laboured,  that  Roman  Catholics  were 
debarred  from  holding  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Tfiat  was  the  only 
practical  grievance  the  House  had  heard 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal 
which  would  touch  that  exclusion.  There 
must,  then,  be  some  secret  cause  which 
made  hon.  Gentlemen  anxious  to  pass  this 
Bill.  Knowing  that  laws,  like  a  piece  of 
masonry,  hung  one  on  another,  and  that 
if  a  stone,  however  apparently  useless, 
were  removed  from  the  arch,  the  whole 
fabric  would  be  shaken,  he  opposed  the  re- 
peal of  those  laws,  as  calculated  to  weaken 
the  efficiency  of  other  laws  which  remain- 
ed, and  which  were  the  bulwarks  of  the 
constitution.  There  was  an  argument 
which,  proceeding  from  one  part  of  the 
House,  he  looked  on  with  suspicion.  It 
had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  foY 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Cardwell),  that  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  carried,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  religious  discussion  in  that  House.  The 
very  Wednesday  after  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's speech  to  that  effect,  he  saw  on  tbe 
Paper  a  notice  of  another  Bill,  namely, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Charitable  Trusts 
Bill.  If  any  weight  were  to  be  attached 
to  such  an  argument,  it  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  grossly  insulting  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Were  the  House  to  suppose 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  rest  satis- 
fied with  this  Bill — that  the  order  of  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  so  dis- 
tinguished an  ornament — that  the  Jesuits 
—that  the  high  spirit  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Arundel  (the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del and  Surrey)  would  rest  satisfied  with 
this  Bill  ?     The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  of 


the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  aggressive. 
The  noble  Lord  would  bring  forward  some 
other  measure  next  Session  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  '  He 
should  not  entertain  the  respect  for  the 
noble  Lord  which  he  did  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  noble  Lord  would  do  so. 
Were  he  in  the  noble  Lord's  position,  he 
should  certainly  use  every  effort  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  tiiat  law  by  which  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  would  be  deposed  were 
she  to  change  her  religion.  Tlus  measure 
would  not  satisfy  the  hierarchy  of  the  Ro- 
man CathoUc  Church.  From  the  extracts 
he  had  read,  it  appeared  manifest  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
supremacy.  He  objected  to  the  time  at 
which  this  measure  had  been  proposed. 
The  conduct  of  •the  Roman  CathoUcs  in 
Ireland  was  not  such  as  entitled  them  to 
any  boon.  The  House  had  the  high  an- 
thority  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  speaking 
of  the  late  trial  of  Mitchel,  for  believing 
that  Roman  Catholics  had  been  excladed 
from  the  jury  list,  not  on  account  of  their 
religion,  but  because  their  feelings  were 
supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  prisoner.  What  conclosion  must  be 
drawa  from  such  a  statement?  What 
other  inference  could  be  drawn,  than  that 
all  Roman  Catholics  were  disaffected  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  Ireland  ? 
The  Toilet  said,  in  reply  to  a  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Drummond — 

*'  We  believe  the  diflforence  between  the  *  dead 
Papists  of  books/  and  the  <  real  live  Roman  Catho- 
lics' to  be  very  slight ;  and  that  the  differenee,  if 
any  there  be,  is  in  favour  of  the  *  Papists  of 
books.' " 

The  same  journal,  referring  to  what  had 
fallen  from  another  hon.  Member,  said, 
"  Mr.  Newdegate's  loyalty  is  somewhat 
questionable." 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  taking  a  course  not  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mb.  GORING  regretted  his  inadTertent 
departure  from  the  rules.  The  Roman 
Catholics  had  no  right  to  complain  of  obso- 
lete statutes  remaining  on  the  Statute-book 
when  there  was  a  law  also  remaining  on 
the  Statute-book  by  which  divines  were 
made  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  wwam- 
ntre,  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  if  they  did 
not  elect  as  bishops  persons  whom  ihej 
thought  unfit  to  fill  that  sacred  oflice. 
This  Bill  would  be  regarded  as  an  insult  by 
the  loyal  Orangemen  of  Ireland.  The 
time  which  would  test  the  loyal  Protestants 
of  Ireland  was  approaching,  when  that  dis- 
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order  would  break  forth  wbich  had  been 
cherished  bj  the  noble  Lord's  policy,  char- 
acterised as  it  was  by  a  truckling  spirit 
towards  demagogues,  and  a  threatening 
spirit  towards  landlords.  For  the  reasons 
he  had  stated,  and  especially  as  there  was 
not  a  single  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment present,  he  thought  he  would  not 
be  betraying  a  very  factious  spirit  if  he 
moved  to  postpone  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill  till  that  day  fortnight. 

Sir.  H.  WILLOUGHBY  did  not  see  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  in  his 
place,  though  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  an  Amendment  to  propose.  If 
the  House  went  into  Committee,  what  would 
be  the  state  of  the  question  ?  The  hop. 
and  leamed^Gentleman's  Amendment  would 
fall  to  bo  considered;  but  he  was  anxious 
to  point  out  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman that  the  Amendment  would  not  at- 
tain its  object,  as  there  were  other  bulls 
not  included  under  its  terms.  It  was  a 
question  with  him  whether  the  discussion 
should  be  persisted  in ;  and  he  thought  the 
absence  of  the  Attorney  General  afforded  a 
sufficient  reason  for  postponement.  How 
was  legislation  to  be  effected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Bill  ?  There  were 
no  fewer  than  eight  statutes  lumped  up  in 
a  mass,  which  it  was  proposed  to  repeal, 
**  so  far  as  affected  Roman  Catholics."  If 
there  were  any  disabilities,  real  and  tan- 
gible, which  affected  Roman  Catholics,  he 
would  be  ready  to  assist  in  removing  such 
disabilities.  But  he  would  defy  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Arundel  to  point  out 
any  penalties  on  Roman  Catholics  imposed 
in  any  of  the  Acts  enumerated  which  bad 
not  been  repealed  by  some  subsequent  sta- 
tute. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal  had  entered  the  field,  indeed, 
rather  late,  because,  by  the  7th  and  8th  of 
Victoria,  cap.  102,  and  by  the  9th  and 
10th  of  Victoria,  c.  59,  all  disabilities  and 
punishments  established  in  the  first  six 
Acts  were  altogether  removed.  The  first 
clause  did  not  deal  fairly  and  candidly  with 
the  House,  because  it  assumed  that  pains 
and  penalties  existed  which  in  reality  had 
ceased.  Then  the  statute  of  William 
III.,  which  related  to  the  oaths  taken 
by  barristers,  had  been  altogether  re- 
pealed by  an  Act  of  George  III.  If 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youg- 
hal proved  that  the  penalties  of  the  1st  of 
Elizabeth,  c.  1,  existed,  he  (Sir  H.  Wil- 
loughby)  would  not  continue  his  opposition. 
He  tnisted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 


ment, who  was  the  only  representative  of 
Government  present,  would  explain  to  the 
House  how  they  could  go  on  with  the  dis- 
cusjsion  in  the  Committee  without  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Attorney  General. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient,  if  not  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  House,  to  go  into  the  discussion  of 
the  Amendment  at  that  moment,  before 
the  House  was  in  Committee. 

Mr<  FORBES  objected  to  going  into 
Committee,  and  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Goring)  would  press  his  Motion  to  a 
division.  Differing  as  he  did  from  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Bill,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  give  it  his  most  decided  opposition. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  griev- 
ances to  which  Roman  Catholics  were  sub- 
jected by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  com- 
plained of;  but  it  was  well  known  that 
under  that  Act  no  proceedings  had  been 
taken  against  any  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastic whatever.  Besides,  he  was  not 
prepared  by  a  side  wind  to  repeal  that 
provision  of  the  Act  of  1829  which  had 
been  introduced  as  a  safeguard  to  the  Pro- 
testanism  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Serjeant  TALFOURD  regretted 
the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Goring).  All 
the  topics  which  had  be^n  introduced  as 
obstacles  to  proceeding  with  this  Bill  on 
the  present  occasion,  had  been  very  fully 
discussed  on  a  previous  day  in  the  admir- 
able speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole).  The 
House  having  affirmed  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  on  the  second  reading,  a  long  discus- 
sion having  taken  place  on  the  question  of 
going  into  Committee,  and  the  House  hav- 
ing, when  in  Committee,  arrived  at  a  deci- 
sion in  which  he  most  heartily  concurred, 
that  the  Bill  should  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  he  did  confess  that  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  factious  course  now  to  raise  another 
discussion  upon  the  principle  of  the  Bill  upon 
going  into  Committee  on  tne  present  occa- 
sion. He  was  prepared  to  join  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  in  voting  against  that  part 
of  the  Bill  which  went  to  disturb  the  great 
settlement  of  Catholic  emancipation,  with- 
out, he  believed,  doing  any  real  good  to 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  whilst 
it  would  create  the  greatest  irritation 
among  the  Protestants  of  the  kingdom, 
who  were  justly  excited  by  the  pretenBiona 
to  domination  put  forward  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  sympathised  with  them  on 
that  point;  but  he  did  not  think  it  fitting 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Bill  by  dis- 
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cussing  matters  which  had  been  so  well 
discussed  before. 

Mr.  NBWDEGATE  said,  the  impor- 
tant fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  first  question  they  would  haye  to  con- 
sider on  going  into  Committee  was  an 
Amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
rather  to  conceal  than  to  amend  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal  (Mr. 
0.  Anstey),  whose  purpose  was  to  twimit 
in  this  country  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
to  be  enforced  with  the  sanction  of  EngUsh 
law  and  of  the  English  Government.  Al- 
though the  principle  of  the  Bill  had  been 
fully  discussed,  yet  he  did  not  think  that 
the  objection  formerly  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole),  to 
the  repeal  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  was 
fairly  met  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers;  for 
he  had  certainly  hoped  that  they  would 
have  insisted  that  that  particular  statute 
should  bo  exempted  from  the  list  of  Acts 
proposed  to  be  repealed.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, to  impress  upon  the  House,  that  the 
Amendment  which  the  Attorney  General 
was  to  move  on  going  into  Committee, 
would  not  meet  the  emergency  of  tho  case, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  review 
of  the  whole  question  now,  before  they 
went  into  Committee,  when  it  would  not 
be  compatible  with  the  practice  to  do  so. 
Let  him  remind  the  House  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  Pope,  when  he  as- 
cended the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  recom- 
mended allegiance  to  those  sovereigns  who 
acknowledged  his  authority.  In  his  en- 
cyclical letter  he  said — 

"  Have  a  caro  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
obedience  and  subjection  whicli  are  due  from  a 
Christian  people  to  princes  and  powers,  teaching 
according  to  tho  apostolic  precept  that  there  is  no 
power  but  from  God,  and  that  those  who  resist 
the  power,  resist  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  pur- 
chase to  themselves  damnation.  And,  therefore, 
that  this  precept  of  obeying  the  lawful  authorities 
cannot  be  viohited  by  any  one  without  sin,  unless 
indeed  anything  be  commanded  which  is  opposed 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church." 
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Christ,  remembering,  in  their  piety  and  religion, 
that  the  kingly  authority  was  given  to  them  not 
only  for  the  government  of  the  world,  but  more 
especially  for  the  protection  of  tho  Church  (St.  Leo 
Epist.,  156  al.  125  ad  Leonem  Augustum),  and 
that  we,  whilst  we  maintain  the  oaute  of  the 
Church,  maintain  that  also  of  their  kingdom  and 
of  their  safety,  that  so  they  may  hold  their  pro- 
vinces in  undisturbed  possession  {Idem,  Epist.  43 
al.  34  ad  Theodosium  Augustum),  will  aid  our 
common  wishes  and  endeayours  with  their  power 
aud  authority,  and  defend  the  liberty  and  smlety  of 
the  Church,  that  the  right  hand  of  Christ  may 
defend  their  kingdom  {Idem,  Ibid,).'* 


Of  which  the  Pope  is  tho  sole  framer  and 
expounder.  Now,  these  were  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  his  Holiness  would  vouch- 
safe to  Her  Majesty  his  protection,  if  his 
authority  were  admitted  in  this  country, 
and  communications  were  instituted  be- 
tween the  Court  of  England  and  the  Court 
of  Rome.  And  what  did  he  say  would  be 
Her  Majesty's  position  should  his  authority 
be  admitted  ?  He  said  in  the  same  ency- 
clical letter — 
**  We  trust  that  the  princes,  our  dearest  sons  in 


The  House  would  observe  that  the  Pope 
here  assumed  to  himself  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  Christ  on  earth;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  reservation  in  the  above  passage 
was,  that  ho  would  maintain  the  authority 
of  no  king  or  potentate  who  did  not  style 
himself  the  spiritual  child  of  him  (the 
Bishop  of  Rome);  who  would  not  under- 
take to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Romish 
Church,  or  would  not  submit  to  the  decrees 
which  the  Pope  enunciated  as  the  law. 
He  asked  the  House,  then,  to  pause  ere 
they  constituted  in  this  country,  under  the 
authority  of  their  own  legal  officers,  the 
admission  of  the  power  of  this  potentate, 
who  would  consent  to  nothing  less  than  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  supremacy. 
They  could  not  have  two  concurrent  su- 
premacies in  the  same  kingdom.  Thej 
could  not  have  two  suns  in  the  same  firma- 
ment. And,  therefore,  the  present  mea- 
sure, if  agreed  to,  would  entail  upon  the 
country  a  perpetual  collision  between  the 
authority  of  two  powers,  each  claiming 
supremacy,  the  Crown  of  England  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Pope  of  Rome  on  the  other. 
If  difficulties  were  continuaUy  rising  whilst 
yet  tho  supremacy  of  the  Crown  was  intact, 
and  supported  by  the  undoubted  loyalty  of 
tho  great  body  of  tho  people — if  difficulties 
arose  even  now,  from*the  aggressive  action 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  what  must  the 
difficulties  be  when  this  collision  for  supre- 
macy should  take  place  ?  It  was  admitted 
that  the  present  was  an  aggresBire  mea- 
sure, yet  hon.  Members  qurrelled  with  him 
and  his  friends  because  they  had  again 
and  again  pleaded  the  general  issue.  Why, 
the  general  issue  was,  that  he  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  and  who  were  on  the 
defensive,  complained  of  those  perpetual 
aggressions;  and  they  wished  to  make  the 
country  understand  that  under  the  title  of 
*'  Relief  Bill"  was  concealed  an  attempt  at 
aggression  on  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
to  draw  still  closer  round  our  Roman  Ca- 
tholic brethren  in  this  kingdom  and  in  Ire- 
land the  bonds  of  the  iron  tyranny  of  the 
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Roman  See«  The  Roman  Catholic  Mem- 
hers  of  this  Hooso  complained  of  their 
hands  heing  tied.  **  Here  are  the  marks 
of  the  iron  on  our  wrists/'  said  the  Master 
of  the  Mint  (Mr.  Sheil) ;  but  he  could  see 
no  scar — it  had  been  obliterated,  and  the 
hands  which  were  now  unbound  were  raised 
against  the  Protestant  institutions  of  the 
country.  He  appealed  to  hon.  Members 
from  Ireland  whether  this  was  not  the  fact; 
for  had  not  Parliament  been  obliged  to  pass 
an  Act  to  prevent  their  speaking  treason  ? 
They  talked  of  grieyances,  but  what  were 
they  ?  Daily  their  religion  was  extending 
itself — new  Roman  Catholic  churches  were 
rising  in  all  directions  around  us — and  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselres  carried  on  a 
wide  system  of  combination,  and  had  per- 
fect liberty  of  action  throughout  the  British 
empire.  Yet  they  were  constantly  com- 
plaining and  threatening  our  Protestant 
institutions  with  the  hand  which  Protes- 
tant legislation  had  set  free.  Let  the 
House  remember  that  even  when  this 
country  was  strictly  Roman  Catholic,  our 
kings  were  one  after  the  other  forced  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — in  fact, 
there  had  been  but  one  series  of  aggres- 
sions from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  day. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  and 
the  country  were  equally  prepared  to  resist 
this  further  attempt  at  aggression  in  the 
shape  of  a  Relief  Bill.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Attorney  General,  he  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
whether  the  Amendment  of  the  Attorney 
General,  which  it  was  proposed  to  intro- 
duce in  Committee,  would  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  Papal  bulls  with  regard 
to  the  immediate  appomtment  to  benefices, 
and  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Pope  in  that 
country  In  ecclesiastical  affairs  ?  Because 
so  far  as  he  had  ascertained,  in  consulting 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  such  acts  as  those  which  might  be 
considered  ministerial  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  would  be  maintained 
under  the  Amen<unents  of  the  Attorney 
General.  He  asked  whether  the  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  constitute  itself  the 
agents  of  a  foreign  supremacy?  They 
proposed  that  only  certain  bulls  should  be 
introduced  into  this  country;  but  were  they 
te  constitute  themselves  the  judges  ?  If 
so,  they  would  sanction  their  being  the 
agents  and  servants  of  a  hostile  Power. 

Colonel  CONOLLY  had  resisted  the 
measure  in  its  former  stages,  and  the  more 


he  had  considered  it  the  more  was  he  con- 
vinced of  its  dangerous  tendency.  A  num* 
her  of  obsolete  Acts  of  Parliamrat  had  been 
raked  up  and  exaggerated  into  agrieTanee, 
to  annihilate  the  security  which  was  offered 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  body  themselves  at 
the  time  the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed. 
The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question : — Ayes  102  ;  Noes 
76:  Majority  26. 

Liitof  the  Ayes. 

Adair,  B.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Barnard,  £.  6. 
Barrington,  Viwt. 
BeUew,  B.  M. 
Bemal,  R. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
BoMes,  Adm. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
CalUghan,  D. 
CaulfeUd,  J.  M. 
Clements,  hon.  0.  S. 
Cobden,  B. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Folev,J.  H.H. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Haffgitt,  F.  R. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Uastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Ilervey,  Lord  A, 
Heywood,  J. 
Ilobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 


Lewis,  G.  C. 
M'Cullagh,  W,  T. 
Maher.  N.  V. 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  W. 
Melgund,  Vitci. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Moflfatt,  G. 
Molesworth,  SirW. 
Monsell,  W. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgraye,  Earl  of 
Napier,  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Sadlier,  J. 
Sorope,  G.  P. 
ScuUy,F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sheridan,  B.  B. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  B.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  B.  V. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somenalle,rt.hon.SirW^ 
Stansfleld,  W.  B.  0. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sulliyan,  M. 
Talfourd,  Seri. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  B.  A. 
Thompson,  Ool. 
Thomoly,  T. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
TufoeU,  H. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
WatkiAs,  Col. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 

TBLLXBS. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arundel   and    Surrey, 
Earl  of 


Arkwright,  G, 
Bagge,W. 


List  of  the  Noes; 

Baldock,  E.  H. 
Beckett,  W, 
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which  was  to  aBsimilate  the  law  of  Scotland 
with  respect  to  entails  to  that  of  England. 
He  did  not  apprehend  that  any  of  their 
Lordships  would  ho  of  opinion  that  the 
present  defective  state  of  the  law  of  entail 
in  Scotland  was  such  as  ought  to  he  conti- 
nued. The  present  state  of  the  law  did 
not  affect  merely  private  individuals,  hut 
the  country  generally.  There  could  he  no 
douht  that  the  agricultural  interests,  and 
those  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  the 
landed  property  of  the  country,  were  af- 
fected hy  a  law  which  prevented  the  sale 
of  landed  property  ih  many  cases.  Long 
experience  had  proved  that  the  law  of  en- 
tail in  this  country  was  satisfactory,  and 
that  they  would  have  a  safe  precedent  to 
guide  them  in  respect  to  Scotland.  The 
three  first  clauses  of  this  Bill  were  framed 
with  extreme  caution,  in  order  to  assimi- 
late the  law  of  Scotland  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  Bill  provided  that  parties  wish- 
ing to  disentail  their  estates  should  first 
have  the  consent  of  the  parties  next  en- 
titled; whatever  interest  there  might  he 
heyond  the  three  was  not  to  he  considered, 
when  opposed  to  the  vast  advantages  which 
must  accrue  from  the  assimilation  of  the 
law.  The  measure  was  one  which  would 
confer  a  great  hoon  on  Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  said,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill;  hut  he 
must  state  his  opinion,  that  there  never 
had  heen  hrought  under  their  Lordships' 
consideration  any  measure  of  so  sweeping 
a  character  as  this;  affecting  the  posses- 
sion and  inheritance  of  property  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  no  small  alteration  in  the 
law  which  was  proposed;  at  the  same  time 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  some  al- 
teration was  not  necessary  in  the  existing 
law  of  entail  in  Scotland.  He  knew  there 
was  a  prejudice  against  this  law  as  it  was 
in  force  in  Scotland;  hut  ho  helieved  its 
general  practical  operation  had  heen  most 
beneficial  to  the  country,  and  that  it  had 
often  protected  property  which  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  would  have  been  split 
up  in  small  portions.  He  believed  that 
this  Bill  in  some  instances  went  beyond 
the  law  of  E norland.  He  would  not  trou- 
ble their  Lordships  with  any  further  obser- 
vations, but  would  consent  to  the  second 
reading;  and  he  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Campbell 
in  support  of  the  Bill, 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  that  the 
clamour  and  agitation   which  had   been 


raised  against  the  present  law  in  SootUuidy 
had  been  raised  by  those  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  its  working,  and  in  placet 
where  there  was  a  tendency  to  democFatie 
opinions.  This  Bill  was  a  great  and  im- 
portant change  in  the  present  system^ 
which  should  not  be  lightly  consented  to; 
and,  like  his  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of 
Bucclcuch)  he  should  consent  to  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill,  and  support  the 
Motion  for  referring  it  to  a  Seleet  C<»n- 
mittee. 

The  Duke  of  MONTROSE  ezpreawd 
his  satisfaction  that  the  noble  Lord  who 
moved  the  second  reading  of  thiis  Bill  bad 
consented  to  its  being  referred  to  a  Seleot 
Committee.  He  had  no  doubt  that  snch  a 
course  met  with  the  approbation  ot  neaily 
every  noble  Lord  present. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  asnmi- 
late  the  Scotch  law  of  entail  to  the  law  of 
England,  and  therefore  he  entirelj  i^ 
proved  of  it.  A  feeling  of  discontent  hii 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  the  present  law, 
which  was  by  no  means  confined  to  deuH^ 
cratic  towns,  and  which  this  Bill  was  in 
every  way  calculated  to  remove. 

Bill  read  2«. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  29,  1848.       . 

Minutes.]   Pubuc  Bills.— !<>  Naval  Medical  i 
tal  Fund  Society. 

PcTiTioNs  Prbskntbd.  By  Mr.  Hume,  Mr. 
O'Connor,  and  other  Hon.  Memberi»  from  aa  ! 
Number  of  Places,  in  favour  of  an  g»^*»i«|ri  of  ttit 
Elective' Franchise.— By  Mr.  J.  L.  Ricaido*  fton  Lo^ 
ton  (Stafford),  and  several  other  Places,  fbr  a  Btttar  O^ 
servance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By  Sir  George  Clerk,  ftom 
the  Commissioners  of  Sup|Hy  of  tlia  County  of  Bdlnkn;^ 
against  the  Marriase  (Scotland)  BiU  (1847)^— By  Mr.  Uw 
Hodges,  (Vom  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  LewfahiM 
Union,  for  Promoting  Colonisation.^  By  Mr.  CaJwil, 
from  the  BraiUian  Association  of  Liverpool. 
Alteration  of  the  Sugar  Duty.— By  Mr. 
Painswick,  Gloucester,  against  the  DIplomatle  1 
Court  of  Rome,  Bill.- From  Protestant  lahidiltaBili  tf 
Mullinacuflb,  Widdow,  fbr  Eneoun^cnieBt  to  ffi^woli 
in  Connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Sodtty  (lit- 
land).— By  Mr.  Arkwright,  from  Bake«rdl.  Dmbf,  te 
an  Alteration  of  the  Highways  BilL— By  Mr.C.  BvOn'. 
from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  KIngidan  IWoo, 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  Mswillf iiifi 
By  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  firom  several  Railway  Com- 
panies, for  Alteration  of  the  Parodiial  DeM  aai  Antt 
Bill.— By  Viscount  Ingestre,  flrom  the  Gnaidiaas  of  tbi 
Lichfield  Union,  fbr  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

THE  COLONUL  OFFICE. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK:  Sir,  IwiUtake 
this  opportunity  of  putting  a  question  to  tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trado>  to  the  noble  liord  ftl  the 
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head  of  the  GoTemment,  and  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  to  all  of  whom  I  haye  given 
notice  that  it  was  my  intention  to  put  that 
question,  unless  some  one  of  those  three 
Gentlemen  was  prepared  to  get  up  and  give 
an  explanation  to  the  House.  I  have  to 
ask  those  Gentlemen  to  answer  the  chal> 
lenge  I  threw  out  to  them  respectiyely ; 
and  I  now  call  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  particular,  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  numher  of  despatches  from 
Jamaica,  and  their  concealment  from  thie 
House,  with  the  statement  made  hy  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary ?  I  will  take  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  House  to  a  question  that  was  asked, 
and  to  the  answer  that  was  given  to  it  od 
the  8th  of  February  last,  and  I  will  quote 
from  Hansard,  On  that  day  Mr.  uoul- 
burn  put  the  following  question : — 

*'  He  wished  to  know  why  Jamaiea  had  been 
omitted  in  the  statement  of  the  a£faira  of  the 
several  West  Indian  colonies  laid  before  the  House  ; 
and  also  if  there  would  be  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Goyemment  to  lay  the  last  intelligence 
from  Jamaica  on  the  table  V* 

The  right  Jion.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  answer —        ' 
'<  That,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had  i 
the  kindness  to  give  him  notice  of  his  intention  to 
ask  the  question,  he  had  applied  to  the  Colonial 
Office  on  the  subject,  and  was  enabled  to  state,  ' 
that  the  reason  no  blue  book  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  respecting  Jamaica  was,  that  it  had  not  been 
received."  I 

To  that  part  of  the  answer  there  was  no  i 
objection;  but  the  following  I  call  upon  > 
him  to  explain  : — 

'*  Owing  to  the  ample  information  which  had 
been  forwarded  by  Lord  Elgin,  E^l  Grey  [he  be- 
lieved this  should  be  Sir  Charles  Grey,  not  Earl 
Grey]  luui  stated  he  could  add  nothing  to  the 
sources  of  intelligence  already  opened  by  the  noble 
Lord.  With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  question,  he  had  to  say,  that  no 
despatch  had  been  received  giving  any  general  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Jamaica ;  but,  as  soon  as 


such  a  document  should  be  received,  it  was  the  ' 

intention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 

to  communicate  it  without  delay  to  the  House."      i 

Now,  at  the  time  that  statement  was  made, 
tbere  were  in  tlic  possession  of  the  Colonial 
Office  no  less  than  five  despatches,  which, 
if  not  of  great  importance  in  themselves, 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  on  account 
of  the  memorials  and  statements  on  the 
subject  of  the  general  condition  of  Jamaica 
which  they  covered  and  transmitted  to 
Earl  Grey.  The  first  of  these. despatches 
I  will  only  slightly  allude  to-— 


Ub.  speaker  said,  the  noble  Lord 
must  confine  himself  to  the  question  he  had 
to  put,  and  to  such  statements  only  as  were 
necessary  to  make  the  question  intelligible. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL :  Perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  here  to  observe,  that  the 
statement  which  the  noble  Lord  has  made 
as  that  delivered  by  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
is  not  a  correct  statement  of  what  my 
right  hon.  Friend  said. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  House  what  he  did  say.  My 
question  goes  to  this — I  ask  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman  how  ho  reconciles  the  answer  I 
have  read  with  the  fact  that  the  Colonial 
Office  was  then  in  possession  of  despatches 
which  had  subsequently  come  before  this 
House  ?  The  first  of  these  despatches  is 
dated  the  25th  of  March,  1847,  and  the 
second  the  21st  of  September,  1847,  and 
which  states — 

''  That  the  low  price  of  sugar  in  the  London  znar- 
ket  threatens  many  of  the  planters  with  ruin,  and 
that  there  are  indications  of  a  movement  in  fitvoor 
of  a  return  to  the  principle  of  protection." 

The  third  and  most  important  despatch  is 
dated  the  6th  of  November,  1847,  and  was 
received  in  December,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  Governor's  own  speech,  and  contain- 
ing the  following  passage : — 
I      '*  A  merely  formal  address,  consisting  only  of 
empty  civilities,    of  commonplace   recommenda- 
tions, would  have  been  received  with  disgust  and 
impatience,  and  would  have  been  a  vacuum  into 
which  all  the  better  feeling  of  the  moment  would 
have  outpoured  itself  in  reply.     Deeming  it  right, 
I  therefore,  to  speak  to  the  purpose,  the-  only  safe 
I  course  was  to  speak  plainly,  and  with  the  most 
I  perfect  truth  and  entire  sincerity,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  I  require  to  be  allowed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of   fulness,  and  perhaps  prolixity. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  what  I  said  which  was  not 
meant  to  express  my  real  sentiment." 

Then,  in  the  fourth  place,  there  was  an- 
other despatch,  receiv^  28th  of  December, 
1847,  in  which  Sir  C.  Grey  encloses  a  me- 
morial from  the  planters,  merchants,  la- 
bourers, and  other  inhabitants  of  Hanover, 
in  Jamaica,  stating  that — 

**  Your  memorialists  are  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress,  and  pray  your  Majesty's  interference  in 
their  behalf,  to  prevent  the  utter  annihilation  of 
i  heir  property,  and  their  being  driven  forth  firom 
che  colony  they  inhabit,  pennUoss,  and  without  a 
Uome." 

And  going  on  to  say — 

"  Tour  memorialists  most  respectfully  sabmit^ 
Chat  should  this  ruinous  state  of  affairs  continue  a 
few  months  longer,  the  whole  of  these  properties 
I  once  giving  a  Wge  income)  must  be  thrown  up, 
and  your  memorialists  reduced  to  beggary  and 
rain.  •  •  •  Your  memorialists,  with  all 
deference,  lubmit,  that  a  reduction  of  dutiy  on 
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British  colonial  sugar,  so  as  to  afford  them  a  pro- 
tection against  the  sUyegrower,  would  neither 
tend  to  limit  the  consumption  or  diminish  the  re- 
yenue,  while  it  would  prevent  the  abandonment  of 
the  British  sugar  colonies." 
I  como  now  to  the  last  despatch,  which  is 
a  most  important  one,  with  reference  to 
the  answer  given  hj  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  on  the  8th  of  February — the 
despatch,  I  mean,  from  Governor  Grey, 
which  enclosed  that  remarkable  document, 
that  remarkable  memorial,  to  which  public 
attention  has  been  so  painfully  drawn  of 
late,  and  which  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  quoted  in  another  place;  and  I  have 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  how  he 
accounts  for  his  c6ming  down  to  this  House 
and  stating  on  the  8th  of  February  that 
no  despatch  had  been  received  giving  any 
general  account  of  the  state  of  Jamaica, 
but  that  as  soon  as  such  a  document  should 
be  received  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  com- 
municate it  without  delay  to  the  House  ? 
I  therefore  ask  the  right  hon  Gentleman 
how  he  justifies  his  statement  made  to  the 
House  on  the  authority  of  the  Colonial 
Office — which  he  distinctly  intimated  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting, 
having  had  due  notice  of  the  question,  that 
no  such  despatch  had  been  received,  and 
how  he  reconciles  the  promise  that  such 
despatch  should  be  communicated  without 
delay  to  the  House,  with  the  fact  that 
those  despatches  were  never  communicated 
to  the  House  till  a  month  after,  that  is  to 
say,  till  the  8th  of  March,  when  the  sub- 
ject had  become  almost  forgotten,  and 
when  they  were  not  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  itself,  but  were  sent  to  a  Com- 
mittee, there  to  be  buried  in  the  midst  of 
488  pages  of  evidence  and  documents  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  that  Committee, 
which  was  published  on  the  14th  of  March  ? 
Mil.  LABOUCHERE  :  The  noble  Lord 
has  thought  fit  to  inquire  what  were  my 
reasons  for  not  having  taken  part  in  the 
discussion  which  occurred  on  Monday 
night  ?  I  did  not  understand  him  to  make 
any  attack  upon  me  on  that  occasion. 
With  respect  to  my  statement  of  the  8th  of 
February,  in  making  that  communication 
I  was  only  acting  as  the  organ  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office  when  I  responded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Goulbum);  and  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who 
is  necessarily  cognisant  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  was  present  in  the 


House  to  make  the  explanations  which 
were  required  the  other  day,  I  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  As  the  noble 
Lord,  however,  has  given  me  notice  of 
his  intention  to  put  the  question  he  has 
now  put,  I  have  made  inquiry  as  to 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Colonial  Office 
in  the  matter;  and  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  the  engage- 
ment which  I  made  in  the  name  of  that 
department,  and  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  adverted,  has  been  literally  and  ezactlj 
executed — ^has  been  executed  to  the  letter 
as  well  as  in  the  spirit.  What  was  that 
engagement  ?  The  question  and  answer 
have  been  read  from  Hansard;  and  the 
noble  Lord  has  founded  his  statement  on 
that  version  of  what  passed  on  the  8th  of 
February,  when  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  made  his  in- 
quiry. But  the  question  and  answer  are 
more  fully  reported  in  the  Times  news- 
paper of  the  following  day.  I,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  report  of 
that  question  and  answer  as  given  in  the 
Times  newspaper  of  the  9th  of  Febniaij. 
The  extract  is  rather  long,  but  the  words 
are  remarkable : — 

**  Mr.  Goulbum  remarked,  that  reports  had 
just  been  presented  to  the  House  from  all  the  co- 
lonics except  Jamaica ;  he  wished  to  know  the 
reason  for  this  omission,  and  whether  a  report  wis 
intended  to  be  presented  from  that  colony ;  and 
also  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  latest  intelligence  from  Jamaica  f 
— Mr.  I^bouchere  had  made  inquiry  at  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  and  found  that  the  reason  why  no  bine 
book  from  Jamaica  had  been  laid  on  tho  table  was 
that  no  such  document  had  been  received  thence. . 
Owing,  he  believed,  to  Lord  Elgin  having  lent 
very  ample  information  while  he  was  Grovemor, 
and  Sir  C.  Grey  having  only  very  recently  arrived 
there,  it  was  probable  that  there  was  no  farther 
information  to  be  supplied  at  present.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question,  whether  any  further  de- 
spatches from  Jamaica  would  be  laid  on  the  table, 
ho  had  to  state,  that  though  there  was  no  de- 
spatch from  Jamaica  with  any  general  account  of 
the  island,  there  were  some  despatches  from  that 
and  some  other  West  Indian  islands  which  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies to  lay  on  the  table  without  delay." 

With  respect  to  the  blue  book,  I  pass  it 
over,  because  I  have  no  controversy  with 
the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  is  aware 
that  there  is  no  blue  book  from  Jamaica, 
that  it  has  not  Arrived,  and,  d  fortiori^ 
therefore,  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  it 
to  the  House  in  February.  But  I  wish 
briefly  to  touch  upon  two  points  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  says  my  statement  then  is 
at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  Colo- 
nial Oflice.     He  says,  first,  that  I  stated 
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February  ?  This  matter  does  not  properly 
lie  within  my  province;  but  the  letter 
which  the  noble  Lord  wrote  to  me  this 
morning  having  stated  that  he  intended  to 
call  attention  to  the  subject  this  evening, 
I  went  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  made  the 
necessary  inquiries.  The  result  is,  to  con- 
firm the  impression  which  existed  in  my 
own  mind — to  confirm  that  of  which  I  ne- 
ver had  the  slightest  doubt — that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in 
this  as  in  all  matters,  whether  public  or 
private,  has  acted  with  unquestionable  ho- 
nour, with  invariable  sincerity,  and  entirely 
in  accordance  with  his  duty  to  the  House 
and  the  country. 

SUGAR  DUTIES. 

Mr.  BARKLY  observed,  that  the  pre- 
sent sugar  duties  might  expire  before  the 
resolution  now  under  discussion  could  go 
through  Committee,  and  a  Bill  founded  on 
it  be  passed.  He  begged  to  ask  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  taken  the  circum- 
stances into  his  consideration,  and  what 
course  he  proposed  to  adopt  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  there  was  only  one 
course  open.  The  Government  were  en- 
deavouring to  pass  the  resolution  as  fast 
as  possible,  so  that  it  might  be  reported  to 
the  House  ibrthwith.  In  cases  where  du- 
ties were  lowered  on  the  one  hand,  and 
raised  on  the  other,  the  duties  were  taken 
under  Treasury  orders  when  the  resolution 
was  reported  to  the  House. 

Mr.  bright  understood  from  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that 
whether  a  duty  was  raised  or  lowered,  the 
new  duties  could  be  taken  on  the  report  of 
the  resolution.  When  the  com  duties  were 
before  the  House,  the  question  being  one 
of  protection,  that  course  was  not  taken; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  then  held  that  such  a 
course  should  be  reserved  for  cases  where 
the  question  was  one  of  revenue.  The 
present  question  was  not  brought  forward 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  revenue;  and 
he  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  take  that 
course  which  was  not  observed  with  respect 
to  com.  He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon, 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer whether  he  had  made  arrangements 
with  the  very  numerous  parties  who  had 
cargoes  of  foreign  sugar  coming  into  the 
country,  which  cargoes  were  on  their  way, 
and  which  they  expected  to  have  entered 
after  the  5th  of  July,  at  a  duty  of  18s.  6d, 
per  cwt.,  instead  of  the  duty  now  proposed 
2U 


there  were  no  despatches  from  Jamaica 
with  any  general  account  of  the  island. 
The  noble  Lord  thinks  there  are  de- 
spatches which  do  contain  a  general  ac- 
count; but  the  Colonial  Office,  in  instract- 
ing  me,  showed  that  there  was  no  despatch 
which  could  be  supposed  to  give  a  general 
account  of  the  island.  There  were  de- 
spatches which  contained  information  of 
importance  with  respect  to  the  island,  but 
none  which  could  be  considered  as  giving 
a  general  account  of  the  island.  That 
was  the  statement  made  to  me  by  the  Co- 
lonial Office,  which  I  made  on  their  autho- 
rity, and  which  I  believe  to  be  strictly  cor- 
rect. I  now  pass  to  another  point,  namely, 
that  with  respect  to  the  statement  that 
there  were  other  despatches  from  that  and 
the  other  islands  which  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  House  without  delay.  That 
statement  was  made  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary. On  the  9th  of  February  the  Com- 
mittee over  which  the  noble  Lord  presided 
made  an  order  for  the  production  of  papers 
relating  to  the  West  Indies.  The  only 
charge  made  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  those  papers  was,  that  instead  of  having 
those  papers  prepared  for  the  table  of  the 
House,  it  was  thought  better  to  have  them 
prepared  for  the  Committee;  and  directions 
were  accordingly  given  that  all  papers  with 
respect  to  Jamaica  and  the  other  sugar- 
growing  colonies  which  were  of  the  slight- 
est importance,  should  be  prepared  for  the 
Committee.  It  is  trae,  as  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord,  that  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of 
March,  a  month  afterwards,  that  all  these 
papers,  which  were  very  voluminous,  and 
which  required  to  be  sorted  and  printed, 
were  communicated  to  the  Committee;  but 
it  was  not  then  denied  that  all  these  de- 
spatches, including  that  particular  one 
which  enclosed  the  memorial  from  the  wes- 
tem  part  of  Jamaica,  on  which  there  has 
been  so  much  said — all  these  despatches 
had  been  communicated  and  printed  for 
the  Committee.  The  only  pretext  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  for  making  this  a  sub- 
ject of  remark  is,  that  there  did  elapse 
this  period  of  a  month  after  the  papers 
were  required.  But  I  repeat  that  the  or- 
der was  given  next  day,  that  the  papers 
should  be  prepared  with  all  due  diligence; 
and  I  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord  and  to  the 
House,  whether  there  is  anything  in  his 
statement  to  entitle  him  to  say  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  in 
any  degree  inconsistent  with  the  pledge 
which  I  gave  in  their  name  on  the  8th  of 
VOL.XCIX.    {5£i} 
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by  tho  Government  ?  On  the  3rd  May,  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  stated  expressly  that  Ministers  were 
not  going  to  alter  tho  Bill  of  1846;  and 
since  that  time  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  merchants  stating  that 
in  tho  belief  that  the  measure  of  1846 
would  be  adhered  to,  they  had  sent  cargoes 
of  sugar  to  this  country.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  Ministers  considered  it  con- 
sistent with  their  duty  to  propose  a  new 
duty  within  three  weeks  after  the  declara- 
tion that  tho  old  duty  would  not  be  altered, 
without  making  an  arrangement  with  im- 
porters, so  that  they  might  not  be  deprived 
of  tho  Is,  Gd,  per  cwt.,  to  the  benefit  of 
wliich  they  were  entitled  by  the  Act  of 
184G? 

Tho  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEli  observed,  that  it  was  perfectly  true 
the  course  described  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  taken  on  the  corn  duties.  The 
general  rule  of  acting  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee  had  been  stated  on  that 
occasion;  but  a  departure  was  proposed  in 
that  case  from  the  general  rule.  The 
same  rule  was  followed  with  respect  to  all 
the  customs  articles  in  1842. 

Mil.  ROBINSON  wished  to  know,  sup- 
posing any  importer  refused  to  pay  tho 
iiighor  rate  of  duty,  if  this  measure  had 
not  passed  into  a  law,  what  means  had  the 
Govornmont  of  enforcing  payment  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  the  Government  would 
simply  not  allow  the  goods  to  be  entered. 

Mu.  BRIGHT  wished  to  know  if  the 
Govornmont  intended  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  parties  bringing  in  sugar 
under  the  expectation  of  entering  it  at 
18;?.  G(i.  would  bo  allowed  to  enter  it  at 
18«.  ly.,  especially  as  the  noble  Lord  at 
tho  head  of  tho  Government  had  stated 
that  it  was  not  tho  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  alter  the  sugar  duties? 

The  CHANOKLLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER had  alr(*ady  answered  tho  hon. 
Gentlemnn.  Tho  question  was,  in  fact, 
wliother  foreign  sugar  now  in  bond  and 
cargoes  afloat,  to  use  the  technical  expres- 
sion, were  to  bo  admitted  at  a  duty  of 
18*.  Kni,  per  ewt.  His  answer  was,  that 
aeoonling  to  the  invariable  practice,  when 
the  duty  was  raised  from  1  ^*.  G<f.  to  20s, 
iwr  ewt.  on  forois;n  brown  clayed  sugar, 
tho  additional  duty  would  be  levied,  whe- 
ther notice  was  sjiven  or  not  (it  was  never 
given),  on  all  the  sugar  liable  to  the  dutv. 

Mk.  K.  C\  lllLliYARl)  wished  to  ask 
the  Attorney  General,  if  a  party  tendered 


on  the  5th  July,  the  only  duty  which  hj 
law,  as  distinct  from  a  resolnlion  of  that 
House,  could  be  demanded,  and  lefased  to 
pay  any  higher  duty,  and  the  Qoveniinent 
refused  to  release  his  goods,  whether  the 
Government  would  be  liable  for  any  losa  the 
party  might  sustain  in  the  matter?  Thia 
was  a  question  not  of  precedent*  hut  of 
law 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  appro. 
bended  that  a  resolution  of  that  Mouse 
would  be  recognised  by  the  suhaequent 
passing  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  fonnded 
upon  it.  The  rule  would  be  thia — ^if  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  that  a  given 
duty  should  be  imposed  upon  goods  l^fora 
they  were  entered  for  home  consamptioa, 
it  was  fairly  to  be  presumed  (and  the  prae- 
tice  proceeded  upon  the  presumption)  that 
the  House  would  pass  a  Bill  founded  uiKm 
that  resolution;  and,  as  the  Bill  related  to 
a  matter  of  money,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  the  other  House  would  interfere  with 
the  resolution.  The  Government  woqjd 
therefore  give  an  order  to  officers  to  act  on 
that  resolution.  He  admitted  that  an  ac- 
tion would  lie;  but  before  it  wonld  be  ripe 
for  investigation  the  Act  of  Parliament 
would  have  received  Her  Majesty's  assent 
that  from  and  after  the  5th  of  July  such 
and  such  duties  should  be  levied,  and  that 
would  be  a  perfect  answer  to  the  action. 

Mr.  HUDSON  recollected  when  no  duty 
was  payable  upon  com  for  a  day  or  two; 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  court  in  a  case 
in  which  it  had  nevertheless  been  levied 
was,  that  not  only  the  duty  should  be  re- 
funded, but  all  loss  and  detriment  snffeied 
by  the  party  should  be  made  good  bj  th^ 
Government  also. 

TheATT0RNEYOEN£RALsaid,that 
the  ground  of  that  decision  was  in  truth  a 
confirmation  of  tho  view  he  took  of  the  pro* 
sent  case.  The  caso  to  which  the  hon.  Ifiens- 
ber  referred  was  one  in  which  an  action 
was  brought  against  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers for  refusing  to  allow  com  to  enter 
for  home  comsumption  without  payment  of 
any  duty  whatever;  and  for  this  simple 
reason — a  resolution  having  passed  that 
House  during  the  Administration  of  tl|d 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  B.  Peel) 
for  an  alteration  of  the  duties  on  coni»  % 
mistake  had  occurred  in  drawing  up  Uio 
resolution,  by  which  an  interval  of  one  daj 
was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  ezpifj 
of  the  old  duties  and  the  imposition  of  the 
new,  and  the  Government  having  levied 
duty  upon  com  entered  on  that  one  dcj, 
were  obliged  by  the  court  to  refund  iU    U 
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the  resolution  had  gone  hack  to  the  mo- 
ment when  the  old  duty  expired,  that 
would  have  heen  a  perfect  defence. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  PUT  QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  NBWDEGATE,  seeing  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commercial  Distress,  in  his 
place,  wished  to  know  whether  it  were 
true  that  the  Committee  had  refused  or 
intended  to  refuse  to  examine  as  witnesses 
Mr.  Alison,  Sheriff  of  Renfrewshire,  and 
Mr.  Blacker,  an  Irish  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  speaker  remarked,  that  the 
hon.  Memher's  question  referred  to  some 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Obmmittee 
not  yet  reported  to  the  House. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said  that  one  re- 
port had  heen  made  to  the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  But  not  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  know 
whether  the  refusal  of  the  evidence  of 
those  gentlemen  was  previous  to  that  re- 
port being  made  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  put  the  question. 

SUGAR  DUTIES-^ADJOURNED  DEBATE 
(FIFTH  NIGHT). 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Adjourned  Debate  upon  the 
Sugar  Duties  having  been  read. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  with  the 
exception  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  South  Essex  (Sir  E.  N.  Buxton),  who 
spoke  with  hereditary  zeal  and  talent  on 
the  subject,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  G.  Thompson) — he 
might  also  refer  to  a  speech  from  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Droitwich 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  —  hardly  any  hon. 
Member  had  uttered  a  word  which  had 
reference  to  the  great  question  so  directly 
involved  in  the  subject  before  the  House, 
as  to  he  really,  in  his  opinion,  inseparable 
from  it.  He  meant  the  slave  trade  and  its 
abolition.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees  had  paid  him  an  un- 
intentional compliment  when  he  said  that 
he  almost  looked  at  every  question  as  if  it 
had  some  connexion  with  the  slave  trade. 
He  certainly  should  always  watch  every 
subject  which  appeared  to  have  reference 
to  Uiat  great  sin  and  great  crime :  and  it 
was  because  be  felt  that  the  sugar  question 
was  directly  connected  with  the  slave  trade 
that  he  now  desired  to  address  the  House. 
His  complaint  was,  that  this  question  had 
been  hitherto  discussed  with  reference  to 
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economic  interests  alone.     The  great  er- 
ror into  which  they  had  latterly  fallen  waa 
the  practice  of  discussing  questions  with 
reference  to  material  interests  alone,  and 
not  with  a  view  to   their  moral  conse- 
quences.   He  therefore  wished  to  view  the 
supply  of  sugar,  not  so  much  in  reference 
to  the  prices  at  which  it  might  he  sold 
here,  as  to  the  sources  from  which  it  was 
to  be  furnished;  and  this  opened  the  ques- 
tion not  only  of  humanity  and  principle* 
but  of  national  greatness  also.     It  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable   sayings  of 
Buonaparte,   when   he    wished   to    exalt 
the  position   of  the  French  nation,  that 
what  they  wanted  were  "  ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce."     The  present  policy  of 
this  country  was  destroying  all  of  these. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  said  the  other  night  that  they 
had  heard  quite  enough  of  "  Rule,  Britan- 
nia;" and  what  was  his  deduction  ?     That 
*'the  navigation  laws,"  that  system  upon 
which  had  been  founded  the  great  colonial 
and  commercial  empire  of  Britain,  "  ought 
to  perish. "  Another  Gentleman  attacks  the 
colonies  as  '*  sinks  of  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land."    He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  warned  them 
that  when  they  had  destroyed  the  Navy  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  commercial  marine  of 
her  subjects — ^when  they  had  destroyed  the 
colonies  of  England,  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land would  surely  perish  along  with  them. 
He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that,  to  the  con- 
sumers of  sugar  amongst  his  poorer  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  price  of  it  was  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  their  domestic  comforts. 
But  the  question  now  at  issue,  was,  not 
whether  they  should  increase  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  hut  whether  they  should 
continue  to  diminish  it;  for  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  poorer  classes  werQ 
paying  a  certain  price  at  present  which 
was  not  sought  to  be  raised — at  all  events, 
beyond  the  level  which,  up  to  the  very  latest 
legislation,  had  been  taken.     But,  consi- 
dering, as  he  did,  that  the  price  of  sugar 
should  not  be  placed  in  competition  with  the 
blood  which  was  paid  for  it,  he  would  he  no 
party  to  giving  his  countrymen  cheap  sugar 
upon  such  terms.  As  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  question  had  been  argued,  and  the 
copious  references  which  had  been  made  to 
figures,  he  should  only  say  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning used  to  assert  that  there  was  no  pro- 
position which  he  would  not  undertake  to 
prove  by  figures.     And  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
had  seen  the  most  able  men  in  the  House 
— ho  would  hardly  even  except  his  right 
hon.  Friends  opposite,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
2U2 
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ronets  the  Members  for  Tamworth  and 
Ripon — appearing,  in  the  use  of  statistical 
returns  and  of  tables  of  figures,  sometimes 
to  puzzle  themselves,  and,  still  more  fre- 
quently, to  puzzle  their  hearers.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  presume  to  deal 
with  figures  farther  than  this,  namely, 
that  a  duty  of  ten  shillings  per  cwt.  was, 
within  a  faction,  one  penny  per  lb. — and 
was  the  question  of  the  slave  trade  to  be  de- 
cided by  such  a  difference  ?  As  to  the  argu- 
ments founded  upon  other  calculations 
which  had  been  used  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  he  should  say  that  no  increase  in 
the  revenue  or  diminution  in  price  to  the 
consumer,  ought  to  be  obtained  by  the 
price  of  the  blood  of  our  fellow-men.  He 
well  knew,  from  Mr.  Porter's  tables,  that 
there  was  no  article,  of  which  the  price 
was  a  more  complete  barometer  of  the  con- 
sumption than  sugar;  but  if  the  case  were 
fully  known,  he  hoped  and  believed  that 
there  were  few  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
who  would  not  refuse  cheap  sugar  at  the 
price  of  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  expressed  one  conviction, 
which  he  beard  with  deep  pain.  It  was, 
that  he*  considered  that  the  question  re- 
garding the  admission  of  foreign  slave- 
grown  sugar  had  been  practically  settled, 
and  by  it  he  would  abide.  Now,  believ- 
ing, as  he  believed,  that  this  admission  of 
foreign  slave-grown  sugar  had  directly  in- 
creased the  slave  trade,  he  must  deprecate 
the  doctrine,  that  this  admission  of  slave- 
grown  sugar  was  a  settled  fact,  unalterable 
alike  by  diplomacy  or  by  legislation.  His 
first  consideration  was  the  frightful  in- 
crease  given  by  this  encouragement  of 
slave-grown  sugar  to  the  slave  trade.  His 
next,  was  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices 
which,  in  such  cases,  had  been  made  al- 
most in  vain  by  this  countr}',  with  a  view 
to  the  suppression  of  the  previously  exist- 
ing slave  trade.  He  talked  not  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  squadron  employed  in  such 
suppression,  but  of  the  loss  of  the  gallant 
men  who  had  perished  in  the  enterprise — 
in  vain — if  the  slave  trade  were  thus  to  be 
encouraged — wholesale.  And  again, 'be 
thought  of  the  interests  of  the  colonies  of 
England,  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing a  fractionally  cheaper  sugar  from  the 
foreigner  and  the  slavedealer.  He  could 
not  consider,  that,  even  as  a  measure  of 
material  interests,  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  done  all  his 
duty  in  merely  providing  cheap  sugar  for 
the  labouring  population  of  this  country; 


while  be  was  thereby  sacrificing  the  great 
experiment  of  free-labour  sugar  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  hazarding  the  social  condition  of 
800,000  fellow-subjects  there.  His  noble 
Friend  said,  that  he  looked  to  the  interest 
of  the  labourers  of  England,  and  of  the  la- 
bourers of  the  West  Indies;  and,  in  that 
view,  was  content  with  his  own  measure. 
But — not  to  mention  that  a  wise  Govern- 
ment ought  to  look  to  every  interest  as 
well  as  to  two — the  main  question  remains, 
does  the  Government  measure  involve  the 
encouragement  of  a  great  system  of  crime, 
or  does  it  not  ?  It  is  a  minor  question,  whe- 
ther it  does  not  also  involve  the  ruin  of  the 
colonies.  He  maintained  that  there  should 
be  allowance  made  and  preference  given  to 
the  productions  of  our  own  possessions. 
What  was  the  colonial  empire  of  England  ? 
It  was  that  which  distinguished  her  before 
any  empire  in  the  world.  No  country  had 
ever  before  possessed  such  dependencies  as 
England,  and  no  statesman  had  ever  been 
so  reckless  as  to  discard  possessions  of 
such  value.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hawes), 
though  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  seemed  to  undervalue  their  inter- 
ests; and  rather  to  complain  that  no  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish consumer,  and  that  the  differential 
duty  proposed  was  only  to  keep  up  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  :  and  why  not  ?  The  wisest 
statesmen  of  England  had  thought  them 
worth  such  a  protection.  Now,  without 
looking  to  any  other  portion  of  those 
vast  dependencies  —  considering  merely 
the  West  Indian  possessions  themselves 
— they  constituted  so  much  of  the  na- 
tional interest  and  of  the  national  glory 
as  to  justify  the  protection  being  given 
which  some  now  sought  to  confer  upon 
them.  His  right  hon.  Colleague  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  said  that  they  were  bound 
by  treaties.  Ho  admitted  that  England 
was  bound  by  treaties  so  long  as  those 
treaties  remained  in  existence  and  un- 
mo<lified  ;  and  whilst  they  lasted,  Eng- 
land should  pay  the  penalty  of  her  rash- 
ness in  entering  into  them.  But  was  it 
not  possible  to  alter  these  treaties  ?  Lord 
Howden  had  returned,  having  failed  in  ob- 
taining that  which  was  the  object  of  his 
mission;  and  his  mission  was  to  have  ob- 
tained that  for  which  those  great  changes 
in  the  moral  policy  of  this  country  had 
been  professedly  undertaken.  Had  it  not, 
he  asked,  been  considered  expedient  to 
make  those  sugar  arrangements  with 
Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
Brazil    a  commercial  treaty   in  return  ? 
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And  had  they  not  failed  altogctbcr  in  ob- 
taining it?  He  could  not  but  feel  that 
when  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by 
England  had  been  regarded  as  the  greatest 
work  of  the  leaders  with  whose  policy  his 
noble  Friend  was  connected,  it  was  not 
too  much  to  hope  that,  not  to-day,  nor 
to-morrow,  but  in  a  few  years,  Brazil 
might  be  induced,  by  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  a  Goyemment  so  formed,  supported 
by  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  England,  to 
adopt  all  our  measures  for  the  abolilion  of 
the  slave  trade  altogether.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  said  on  Monday, 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  Act  of 
1 846  had  augmented  the  slave  trade  What 
were  the  facts  ?  For  the  ^'^e  years  ending 
1840  it  appeared  that  the  average  number 
of  slaves  imported  into  BrazU  annually 
was  32,000.  The  number  imported  into 
Brazil  in  the  year  1847  was  73,000.  He 
said  that  every  additional  slave  above  the 
average  imported  into  Brazil  since  1846  had 
been  imported  in  virtue  of  the  Bill  of  1846. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
said  that  the  country  "  had  not  yet  spoken 
out  upon  the  subject;"  and  he  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  apathy  which  existed  upon 
it;  but  he  hoped  and  believed  that  the  apa- 
thy did  not  really  exist  even  in  that  House. 
The  few  words  which  he  himself  had  spoken 
when  the  noble  Lord  first  mooted  the  sub- 
ject, were  met  in  that  House  with  a  cor- 
diality of  expression  and  feeling  as  great 
as  he  could  have  wished.  But  there  were 
particular  slumbers  which,  at  different  in- 
tervals, crept  over  the  public  mind  upon 
many  subjects;  and  which  crept  over  it 
upon  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  no 
loss  than  others.  In  1806,  when  Mr. 
Wilberforce  addressed  his  famous  letter 
to  the  electors  of  Yorkshire,  he  said  that — 
"  The  large  share  of  the  national  attention 
which  the  slaye-trade  question  engaged  in  1788, 
has  since  been  occupied  successively  by  the  various 
topics  of  the  day ;  and  such  strange  and  interest- 
ing spectacles  have  been  exhibited  at  our  very 
doors,  as  to  banish  fi'om  the  minds  of  most  men 
all  recollection  of  distant  wrongs  and  sufferings." 

The  same  is  the  case  now ;  yet  still 
he  trusted  that  the  great  majority  of  that 
House  were  awake  and  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  interests  involved  in  the 
present  question — not  as  a  merely  mate- 
rial question — not  as  a  merely  commer- 
cial question — ^but  as  one  involving  all 
the  guilt  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade  itself  in  its  full  revival.  He  believed 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  were  most 
imperfectly  appreciated  by  many  of  those 
who  would  wUlingly  concur  in  the  Govern- 


ment resolutions.  They  neither  regarded 
the  horrors  of  the  trade  itself,  in  Africa, 
nor  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
nor  the  horrors  which  followed  in  the  Wes- 
tern world,  and  which  awaited  the  slaves 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  country  to  which 
they  were  transferred.  Nor  did  they  con- 
sider that  in  addition  to  all  the  other  suf- 
ferings to  which  it  gave  rise,  there  waa 
its  tendency  to  cause  one  in  particular — 
one  which  was  peculiar  to  itself — the  rais- 
ing of  war  in  Africa,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  prisoners  to  supply  the  slave  trade. 
They  had  evidence  of  that  from  Park,  the 
traveller,  and  from  every  other  traveller  in 
Africa,  down  to  the  late  reports  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  House,  and  which 
showed  that  not  individuals  only,  but 
whole  communities  were  seized  in  war, 
and  sold  as  slaves.  There  was  much  and 
explicit  testimony  on  this  subject  taken  by 
the  Slave  Trade  Committee  now  sitting. 
In  referring  to  that  Committee,  he  must 
mention  the  name  of  a  gallant  officer,  Cap- 
tain Denraan,  who  had  earned,  not  only 
from  England  but  from  Africa,  a  great 
and  just  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade — services  which  were 
not  as  yet  adequately  requited,  even  by 
public  opinion.  Captain  Denman  produced 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
a  female  who  had  been  captured,  and  who 
would  have  been,  together  with  a  large 
community,  shipped  off  from  Africa  as 
slaves,  but  for  his  timely  and  resolute  in- 
terference; and  in  that  letter  she  express- 
ed her  deep  gratitude  to  him  for  having 
rescued  her  from  the  perilous  position  in 
which  she  was  involved.  He  had  examined  a 
clergyman  on  Thursday  last,  who,  though 
not  of  the  same  colour  as  themselves,  was 
still  in  intellect  and  intelligence  not  behind 
any  man  having  a  white  skin;  and  in  reply 
to  a  question  as  to  the  state  of  the  slave 
trade  with  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  he  stated, 
that  they  could  get  almost  any  number  of 
slaves  they  wanted  from  the  chiefs  on  the 
coast  of  Africa : — 

"  If  they  want  slaves,  they  can  easily  make  up 
some  offence  against  their  neighbours,  and  bum 
the  town,  and  capture  the  inhabitants,  which  is 
the  usual  way  in  such  cases.  From  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  captured  slaves,  in  every  case 
where  I  have  conversed  with  them" — 

(It  is  the  Rev.  Edward  Jones,  in  his  answer 

7,221)— 

"  they  have  been  persons  captured  in  war,  the  town 

has  been   surprised,  and  burnt  down,  and  they 

have  been  taken." 

He  then  referred  to  the  memorable  case  of 
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one  indiTidual,  a  captured  slave,  now  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Crowther.  He  would  ask — 
wa  there  any  distinction  in  feelings  or  in 
rights  between  their  own  people,  whom 
they  felt  bound  to  protect  from  such  out- 
rages, and  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  ? 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Crowther,  to  whom  he 
had  just  alluded,  had  been  himself  sold  into 
slavery  in  his  youth,  and  had  recently 
gone  out  as  a  chaplain  with  Captain  Trot- 
ter to  the  Niger — he  had  since  proceeded 
as  a  missionary  to  Abbeakoota — and  one  of 
the  first  persons  whom  he  met  with  on  his 
arrival  there  was  his  mother,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  or  heard  of  since  he  had  parted 
from  her  on  the  dreadful  night  when  he 
had  been  made  a  slave.  This  individualised 
the  outrage  and  the  suffering;  but  this  in- 
dividual case  was  but  one  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands— 100,000  slaves  at  the  least  were 
yearly  imported  into  the  slave  coun- 
tries from  the  coast  of  Africa.  He 
lielieved  that  the  actual  number  made 
slaves  and  shipped  off,  was  far  beyond  that 
amount;  and  in  all  those  cases  they  had 
those  horrid  atrocities — the  burning  of  the 
villages — the  hurrying  of  the  captives  to 
the  coast — the  tying  of  them  together — 
and  then  all  the  sufferings  of  the  middle 
passage.  Accounting  for  the  losses  which 
took  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  slaves 
in  Cuba  or  Brazil,  he  believed  that  three 
times  that  number  were  taken  away.  Of 
the  entire  number,  one-third  at  least  died 
on  the  journey  to  the  coast,  and  another 
third  on  the  passage  across.  Dr.  Cliffo 
stated  35  per  cent  as  an  average;  but  ho 
gave  one  instance,  out  of  160  slaves  em- 
barked, of  only  10  being  landed.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  stated,  that  he  understood  that 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  slaves  taken 
on  board  died  on  the  passage.  Other  wit- 
nesses supposed  the  proportion  to  bo  12 
per  cent  in  a  voyage  of  a  month;  but  even 
that  mortality,  which  was  the  lowest  stated 
by  any  one,  was  so  great  that  if  it  were 
universal,  the  entire  human  race  would  be 
almost  exterminated  in  a  single  year.  He 
willingly  believed  that  the  House  forgot 
these  things;  and  he  was  sure  that,  with 
an  adequate  sense  of  tho  evils  of  the  slave 
trade,  very  few  indeed  could  be  found  who 
would  give  their  sanction  indirectly,  still 
less  to  give  it  directly,  to  any  measure 
which  could  have  a  tendency  to  encourage 
such  a  system.  But  when  these  consider- 
ations were  practically  disregarded,  he 
thought  that  they  ought  practically  to  bo 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  House. 


Ho  held  in  his  hand  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting works  which  he  had  ever  read.  It 
was  called  Fifty  Days  on  Board  a  8Ume 
Vessel;  and  he  would  beg  leave  to  read  a 
few  passages  from  it.  ^The  hon.  Mem- 
ber read  an  extract  describing  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  slaves  during  the  first  night  on 
bbard,  when  400  wretched  persons  were 
confined  in  a  hold  twelve  yards  in  length* 
seven  in  breadth,  and  three  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  they  clung  to  the  small  iron 
gratings  to  get  air;  and  one  morning  no 
less  than  fifty -four  mutilated  bodies  were 
found  strewed  over  the  deck,  and  were  im. 
mediately  thrown  overboard.  The  hon« 
Baronet  became  so  overpowered  with  his 
feelings  as  to  be  for  some  moments  un- 
able to  proceed.  He  then  continued :] 
If  even  at  a  safe  distance  from  such  scenes, 
one  can  hardly  read  of  them  without  emo- 
tion, what,  he  would  ask,  must  be  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  actually  witnessed  them? 
He  solemnly  believed,  that  if  those  things 
could  be  seen  and  felt  as  they  were  there 
described,  no  one  in  that  House  would  be 
found  willing  to  countenance  any  measure 
which  tended  to  promote  the  slave  trade. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  undervalued 
the  evils  of  the  slavebreeding  system;  but 
that  system  was  unconnected  with  the  atro- 
cities which  he  had  been  describing.  The 
slavebreeding  States  were  guilty  of  a  great 
sin;  but  when  the  opponents  of  the  slave 
trade  were  reproached  with  inconsistencji 
because  they  smoked  tobacco  which  came 
from  Virginia,  or  used  cotton  from  New 
Orleans,  or  rice  from  Carolina,  he  begged 
to  say,  that  the  question  of  slavery  in 
America  was  a  totally  different  thing  from 
that  of  the  African  slave  trade.  The 
greater  part  of  the  slaves  there  were  not 
sold  away  from  their  country :  at  all  eventSy 
there  was  not  the  midnight  war — ^there 
was  not  the  passage  in  chains  to  the  coast 
— there  was  not  the  middle  passage.  He 
objected  to  the  use  of  slave-grown  sugar, 
not  so  much  because  it  encouraged  slavery, 
as  because  it  encouraged  the  slave  trade. 
He  had  stated  over  and  over  again,  that, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  he  was  not  an- 
swerable for  that  great  measure — the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves.  He  had  never  con- 
curred in  the  first  proposition  on  which  that 
measure  was  founded — that  "man  can 
have  no  property  in  man."  He  need  not 
trouble  the  House  farther  on  that  point; 
he  would  only  say,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  an  assertion  in  contradiction  to  that 
condition  which  the  Bible  had,  at  one  time 
at  least,  permitted  and  regulated;  and,  in 
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immediate  reference  to  the  present  subject, 
he  would  always  maintain  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  slave  trade 
carried  on  to  supply  slave  labour  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  and  the  slavery  in 
the  slavebreeding  states,  used  for  the 
raising  of  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  He 
had  intended,  at  at  earlier  period,  to  state 
the  case  of  the  Sahator — what  a  name  for 
such  an  enterprise  ! — where  all  the  slaves 
on  board  had  perished  on  the  voyage;  but 
it  was  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  re- 
mind the  House  of  so  well-known  an 
instance  of  the  horrors  of  this  trade. 
Having  occupied  so  much  of  the  time 
of  the  House  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  not  dwell  on  the  treatment 
which  the  slaves  received  in  Cuba  and  the 
Brazils;  but  he  could  not  pass  over  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  gross  inconsistency 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government — and  in  this 
charge  he  should  include  the  Members  of 
the  late  Government,  who  were  parties  to 
the  last  Bill — in  keeping,  at  an  expense  of 
300,000^— which,  he  should  add,  he  did 
not  grudge— a  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  order  to  pre?ent  the  slave  trade, 
and  with  the  other  hand  giving  an  encour- 
agement to  the  produce  of  the  labour  of 
those  slaves  who  escaped  their  cruisers. 
He  held  in  his  hand  extracts  from  speeches 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  this  subject.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  speaking  on  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  for  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1840,  made  use  of  these  words : — 
**  The  qaestion  which  he  had  to  ask  himself  was 
this— whether  he  could  consent  to  give  such  a 
stimulus  to  slave  labour  in  Brazil,  as  would  be 
afforded  hj  throwing  open  the  markets  of  this 
country  to  the  produce  of  their  slare  labour?  " 

And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that 
he  could  not  do  so.  He  knew  that  it  was 
useless  to  quote  Hansard  on  such  occa- 
sions; but  if  the  characters  of  public  men 
were  public  property,  he  did  not  know  why 
their  oginions  in  1840  should  not  have  as 
much  influence  as  those  which  they  ex- 
pressed now.  He  could  not  leave  this  part 
of  the  subject  without  quoting  a  remarkable 
expression  made  use  of  by  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  Monday 
last,  and  which  he  hail  written  down  at  the 
time.     The  noble  Lord  said — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  never  be  a 
party  to  any  proceeding — treaty  or  no  treaty — 
the  object  of  which  was  to  enslave  any  nation  on 
the  &ee  of  the  earth.** 


Now,  when  he  reminded  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  blacks  were  entitled  to  as  much 
liberty  as  the  whites  were,  or  as  ever  the 
people  of  Spain  or  Portugal  could  claim, 
he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  call  on  the 
noble  Lord  not  to  countenance  any  measure 
which  would  directly  encourage  slavery. 
[The  hon.  Baronet  read  an  extract  from  a 
circular  which  he  stated  had  been  issued 
by  one  of  the  most  respectable  mercantile 
houses  connected  with  the  West  Indian 
trade,  describing  the  impetus  that  had 
been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
Cuba  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  of  1846.]  There  was  one  other  sub- 
ject remaining  on  which  he  wished,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  that  was,  the  nature  of  the  re- 
lief which  was  now  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  West  Indies.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  proposed  to  allot  a  sum  of 
500,000^.  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  emigration  of  free  labour.  He  knew 
full  well  how  little  free  emigration  had 
hitherto  met  the  wants  of  the  colonies. 
He  had  been  present  when  evidence  was 
given  tending  to  show  that  unless  the 
greatest  possible  care  were  taken,  such 
free  emigration  would  be  but  another  kind 
of  slave  trade;  and  that  without  a  payment 
to  the  chief  for  permission  to  the  people 
to  leave  the  country,  no  free  labourer 
would  be  allowed  to  go;  and  this  payment, 
it  was  stated,  would  be  a  virtual  buying  of 
slaves.  With  respect  to  the  Kroomen, 
who  were  said  to  be  the  most  laborious  in 
Africa,  they  were  unaccustomed  to  agri- 
cultural labour  in  their  own  country,  and 
they  were  not  likely  to  become  much  bet- 
ter in  the  West  Indies;  and  as  to  the 
Coolies,  all  idea  of  their  further  immigra- 
tion had,  he  believed,  been  abandoned. 
Sugar  was  only  produced  within  the  tro- 
pics; it  was  grown  only  in  climates  for 
which  the  white  man's  labour  was  unfit; 
and  in  these  climates  it  was  not  likely  that 
a  black  man,  who  could  support  his  family 
by  two  or  t&ree  hours'  easy  labour  on  his 
own  account,  would  be  willing  to  give  the 
^  lengthened  labour  which  was  necessary  in 
the  cultivation  of  sugar.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  they  could  hardly  expect  to 
get  a  sufficient  supply  of  free  labour;  and 
that  the  only  means  by  which  they  could 
hope  to  compete  with  slave  labour  was  by 
encouraging  their  own  free  labour  in  the 
i  West  Indian  colonies.  Whether  that  could 
I  best  be  done  by  the  measure  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  or 
whether  they  should  adopt  a  system  of 


v\i\f\\   vrm  f.o  /iHttimilAte  'h<»  ia«^  jt  ^crir;.Lr»ii 

Iff  fli'I  not,  rinprj-hr^nrl  "hat.  iny  jf  *hi^!r 
f  if  »n  I  ^hipH  'Ton  III  'lo  i»t'  •)  pin  ion  *liat  :h** 
pro.-fiit  'Jf'ff^rivi:  HtiUij  of  :hfi  iaw  ii  .jntaii 
in  Sfotlniid  wa^  niirh  as  )iia'ht  r.ri  "ifi  iionti' 
nii''H.  Tlin  pr'^'^onf.  -^tate  'ti  'he  !a\^  ilii 
not  aff«'^t  mfirfsly  private  individuaid.  ijiit 
t.hfl  ftonntry  ^rinftraily.  There  'lould  )e  n«> 
riotibt  that  the  agricultural  interests,  and 
tliofwj  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  the 
lan<l<>d  property  of  the  country,  ^vere  af- 
fertfMl  by  a  law  wliich  prevenreii  the  sale 
of  lauded  property  in  many  <:ases,  LoDlt 
ex  peri <m re  ha<l  proved  that  th«  !aw  ijf  'En- 
tail in  this  country  waa  satisfaetory.  and 
that  they  would  have  a  sate  precetlent  ro 
^lido  them  in  respect  tu  .Scotland.  The 
three  first  clauses  of  this  Bill  were  framed 
with  extreme  caution,  in  order  to  assimi-  \ 
late  tlic  law  of  Scotland  with  that  of  Ent;- 1 
land.  The  Bill  provided  that  parties  wish- 
ing to  disentail   their  estates   should  first  I 
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/ainrii  iqainst  the  present  law  in  Scotland, 
iiaii    jeen  raised  by  those  who  knew  little 

,T  no  thin  j^  •)f  its  working,  and  in  places 
■vhf  re  "here  was  a  tendency  to  democratic 

.n 1 11  ions.  Thid  Bill  was  a  great  and  im- 
;)i)rTanc   -.'hange    in   the    present   system, 

rhioii  should  not  be  lightly  consented  to; 

iiui.  like  his  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of 
Buccieueh)  he  should  consent  to  the  se- 
•!ond  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  support  the 
^lotion  for  referring  it  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Drsz  of  MONTROSE  expressed 
Ills  satisfaction  that  the  noble  Lord  who 
moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  had 
••(insentcd  to  its  being  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  He  had  no  doubt  that  such  a 
course  met  with  the  approbation  of  nearly 
every  noble  Lord  present. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  assimi- 
late the  Scotch  law  of  entail  to  the  law  of 
England,    and   therefore   he  entirely  ap- 


have  the  con  Hen  t  of  the  parties  next  en- 1  proved  of  it.     A  feeling  of  discontent  had 

titletl;  whatever  interest    there  might  be  " 

beyond  the  three  was  not  to  be  considered, 

when  opposed  to  the  vast  advantages  which 

must  accrue  from  the  assimilation  of  the 

law.     The  measure  was  one  which  would 

confer  a  great  boon  on  Scotland. 

The   DuKK  of  BUCCLEUCII  said,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  offer  any  oppoiiition 
to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill;  but  he 
must  stato  his  opinion,  that  there  never 
had  bcon  brought  under  their  Lordships* 
eousi deration  any  measure  of  so  sweeping 
a  character  as  this;  affecting  the  posses- 
Hion  and  inheritance  of  property  in  Scot- 
land.    It  was  no  small  alteration  in  the 
law  which  was  proposed;  at  the  same  time 
ho  wan  not  prepared  to  say  that  some  al- 
teration was  not  necoRsary  in  the  existing 
law  of  entail  in  Scotland,     lie  knew  there 
wttJ*  A  prejudice  nijaiust  this  law  as  it  was 
in  fon*o  in  Scotland:  but  h(*  believed  its 
jreuerrti  practical  operation  had  been  most 
iH'nelicirtl   to  the  country,  and  that  it  had 
often  proleeted  pi-operty  which  under  dif- 
f«*ivut  eiivnnistnnccR  would  have  been  split  ] 
lip  in   quutU  portions.      He  believed   that  | 
(hi*   \\\\\  in   f»ouie  iuiitnnees  went  beyond  i 
iho  \f^\\  \\\  V.\\\x\\\\\\\.     He  \uMdd  not  trou- j 
Wi>  thoiv  l.oi-ilwhips  with  any  further  obfer- ' 
vationH,  but  would  oouH'ut  to  the  sivond 
reading;    «ud  bo  moroti  that   the  Uiil  Iv  i 
w»l^r^n>si  to  a  Sohs-t  rommiitce.  i 

AiVt^v  A  t^o«  ^vo'.M*  f;v;n  l.or*;  v"kyr.%yi.". 

»  MIffAli  1^f  tbo  iNiVi. 

fVl^xv:  ,M   AKitYLl.  Mi»i.  tl.«i  \Yc 
as4  i^iAtion    «hioK  had    l^ccr. 


arisen,  in  consequence  of  the  present  law, 
which  was  by  no  means  confined  to  demo- 
cratic towns,  and  which  this  Bill  was  in 
everv  wav  calculated  to  remove. 

Bill  rekd  2». 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  29,  1848. 

Minutes.]  Pubuc  Bills. — 1<*  Naval  Medical  SnppkBMB* 
tal  Fund  Society. 

ParmoMs  Pbbsbntxd.  By  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Fengns 
O'Cminor,  and  other  Hon.  Memben,  fh»i  aa  Immente 
Number  of  Placet,  in  Unaax  of  aa  Esteodoa  of  the 
Elective' Franchise.— By  Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo,  from  Loiif- 
ton  (Staflbrd),  and  leveral  other  Places,  for  a  Better  Ob> 
KTvance  of  the  Lord's  Day. — By  Sir  George  Clerk,  flrom 
the  Commimoncn  of  Supply  ot  the  County  of  Edinbnifh, 
against  the  Marriage  (Scotland)  BiU  (1847).— By  Mr.  Law 
Hodges,  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Lewitham 
Union,  for  Promoting  Colonitation.— By  Mr.  CardweB, 
ttom  the  Bnudllan  Association  of  LiTopooi,  gainst  any 
Alteration  of  the  Sugar  Duty.^ — By  Mr.  Stantoo,  Ikna 
Painswick,  Gloucester,  against  the  Diplomatic  Rrlahtmi, 
Court  of  Rome.  BiU. — From  Ptotertanl  lahaMtaals  «tf 
MuUinacuffle,  WidLlov,  for  Eneour^ement  to  Sehooli 
in  Connexion  with  the  Churdi  Education  Sockty  (lie- 
land) — By  Mr.  Arkwright.  ftnn  Bskcwril.  Derl^,  fat 
an  AUeraUon  of  the  High«a\-s  BilL— By  Mr.  C,  BnDer, 
from  the  Boanl  of  Guardians  of  ike  ITimnhii  Union, 
for  an  Alteration  of  ih«  Lav  wmnftii^  McndianDXa^ 
By  Livd  Robert  GnMreoor.  ftvm  srrcsal  Railway  C4nn- 
panin.  for  Alfctaikv  «if  the  Paradrial  Dtki  ani  Aodk 
Bill.— By  VfaoMut  li^fSQ*.  ftuB  the  GovdiaBSflr  tkt 
Ltch£c:d  Lcior.,  for  sb  AltBUian  cif  ihr  Poor  l^w. 

my.  coLON'UL  office. 

Los.^  C.  BENTINVK:  Sir.  Ivilltake 

: h-.4  ^rron -4:11:1  T  ii  rsnvxtks  «  Qnes&tion  to  the 
ric'l-.t  Vion.  G^AticsDUi  ihc  Pres^ideiit  of  the 
Rv^d  of  TrMcv.  to  die  wsUe  Lord  at  the 
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head  of  ihe  OoTemment,  and  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretarj  for  the 
Colonie8»  to  all  of  whom  I  have  given 
notice  that  it  was  my  intention  to  put  that 
question,  unless  some  one  of  those  three 
Gentlemen  was  prepared  to  get  up  and  give 
an  explanation  to  the  House.  I  have  to 
ask  those  Gentlemen  to  answer  the  chal- 
lenge I  threw  out  to  them  respectively; 
and  I  now  call  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  particular,  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  numher  of  despatches  from 
Jamaica,  and  their  concealment  i^om  this 
House,  with  the  statement  made  hy  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  8th  of  Feh- 
ruary  ?  I  will  take  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  House  to  a  question  that  was  asked, 
and  to  the  answer  that  was  given  to  it  on 
the  8th  of  Fehruary  last,  and  I  will  quote 
from  Hansard.  On  that  day  Mr.  Goul- 
hum  put  the  followbg  question : — 

"  He  wished  to  know  why  Jamaica  had  been 
omitted  in  the  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
several  West  Indian  colonies  laid  before  the  House ; 
and  also  if  there  would  be  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  lay  the  last  intelligence 
from  Jamaica  on  the  table  V* 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  answer — 

"  That,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had 
the  kindness  to  give  him  notice  of  his  intention  to 
ask  the  question,  he  had  applied  to  the  Colonial 
Office  on  the  subject,  and  was  enabled  to  state, 
that  the  reason  no  blue  book  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  respecting  Jamaica  was,  that  it  had  not  been 
received." 

To  that  part  of  the  answer  there  was  no 
ohjection;  hut  the  following  I  call  upon 
him  to  explain  : — 

"  Owing  to  the  ample  information  which  had 
been  forwarded  by  Lord  Elgin,  Earl  Grey  [he  be- 
lieved this  should  be  Sir  Charles  Grey,  not  Earl 
Grey]  had  stated  he  could  add  nothing  to  the 
sources  of  intelligence  already  opened  by  the  noble 
Lord.  With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  question,  he  had  to  say,  that  no 
despatch  had  been  received  giving  any  general  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Jamaica ;  but,  as  soon  as 
such  a  document  should  be  received,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  communicate  it  without  delay  to  the  House." 

Now,  at  the  time  that  statement  was  made, 
there  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Colonial 
Office  no  less  than  five  despatches,  which, 
if  not  of  great  importance  in  themselves, 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  on  account 
of  the  memorials  and  statements  on  the 
suhject  of  the  general  condition  of  Jamaica 
which  they  covered  and  transmitted  to 
Earl  Grey.  The  first  of  these^ despatches 
I  will  only  slightly  allude  to — 


Ub.  speaker  said,  the  noble  Lord 
must  confine  himself  to  the  question  he  had 
to  put,  and  to  such  statements  only  as  were 
necessary  to  make  the  question  intelligible. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  Perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  here  to  observe,  that  the 
statement  which  the  noble  Lord  has  made 
as  that  delivered  by  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
is  not  a  correct  statement  of  what  my 
right  hon.  Friend  said. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  House  what  he  did  say.  My 
question  goes  to  this — I  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  how  he  reconciles  the  answer  I 
have  read  with  the  fact  that  the  ColoniiJ 
Office  was  then  in  possession  of  despatches 
which  had  subsequently  come  before  this 
House  ?  The  first  of  these  despatches  is 
dated  the  25th  of  March,  1847,  and  the 
second  the  21st  of  September,  1847»  and 
which  states — 

"  That  the  low  price  of  sugar  in  the  London  mar- 
ket threatens  many  of  the  planters  with  ruin,  and 
that  there  are  indications  of  a  moYement  in  fiivoor 
of  a  return  to  the  principle  of  firotection." 

The  third  and  most  important  despatch  is 
dated  the  6th  of  November,  1847,  and  was 
received  in  December,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  Governor's  own  speech,  and  contain- 
ing the  following  passage : — 

"  A  merely  formal  address,  consisting  only  of 
empty  oiyilities,  of  commonplace  recommenda- 
tions, would  have  been  received  with  disgust  and 
impatience,  and  would  have  been  a  vacuum  into 
which  all  the  better  feeling  of  the  moment  would 
have  outpoured  itself  in  reply.  Deeming  it  right, 
therefore,  to  speak  to  the  purpose,  the-  only  safe 
course  was  to  speak  plainly,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  truth  and  entire  sincerity,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  I  require  to  be  allowed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fulness,  and  perhaps  prolixity. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  what  I  said  which  was  not 
meant  to  express  my  real  sentiment." 

Then,  in  the  fourth  place,  there  was  an- 
other despatch,  received  28th  of  December, 
1847,  in  which  Sir  C.  Grey  encloses  a  me- 
morial from  the  planters,  merchants,  la> 
bourers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Hanover, 
in  Jamaica,  stating  that — 

"  Your  memorialists  are  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress,  and  pray  your  Majesty's  interference  in 
their  behalf,  to  prevent  the  utter  annihilation  of 
their  property,  and  their  being  driven  forth  from 
the  colony  they  inhabit,  penniless,  and  without  a 
home." 

And  going  on  to  say — 

"  Your  memorialists  most  respectfully  submit^ 
that  should  this  ruinous  state  of  affairs  continue  a 
few  months  longer,  the  whole  of  these  properties 
(once  giving  a  large  income)  must  be  thrown  up, 
and  your  memorialists  reduced  to  beggary  ami  . 
ruin.  •  •  •  Your  memorialists,  with  aU 
deference,  submit,  that  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
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British  colonial  sugar,  so  as  to  afford  them  a  pro- 
tection against  the  slavegrower,  would  neither 
tend  to  limit  the  consumption  or  diminish  the  re- 
Tonue,  while  it  would  prevent  the  abandonment  of 
the  British  sugar  colonics." 
I  como  now  to  the  last  despatch,  which  is 
a  most  important  one,  with  reference  to 
the  answer  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  on  the  8th  of  February — the 
despatch,  I  mean,  from  Governor  Grey, 
which  enclosed  that  remarkable  document, 
that  remarkable  memorial,  to  which  public 
attention  has  been  so  painfully  drawn  of 
late,  and  which  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  quoted  in  another  place;  and  I  have 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  how  he 
accounts  for  his  coming  down  to  this  House 
and  stating  on  the  8th  of  February  that 
no  despatch  had  been  received  giving  any 
general  account  of  the  state  of  Jamaica, 
but  that  as  soon  as  such  a  document  should 
be  received  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics  to  com- 
municate it  without  delay  to  the  House  ? 
I  therefore  ask  the  right  hon  Gentleman 
how  he  justifies  his  statement  made  to  the 
House  on  the  authority  of  the  Colonial 
Office — which  ho  distinctly  intimated  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting, 
having  had  due  notice  of  the  question,  that 
no  such  despatch  had  been  received,  and 
how  ho  reconciles  the  promiso  that  such 
despatch  should  be  communicated  without 
delay  to  the  House,  with  the  fact  that 
those  despatches  were  never  communicated 
to  the  House  till  a  mouth  after,  that  is  to 
say,  till  the  8th  of  March,  when  the  sub- 
ject had  become  almost  forgotten,  and 
when  they  were  not  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  itself,  but  were  sent  to  a  Com- 
mittee, there  to  be  buried  in  the  midst  of 
488  pages  of  evidence  and  documents  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  that  Committee, 
which  was  published  on  the  14th  of  March  ? 
Mil.  LABOUCHEllE  :  The  noble  Lord 
has  thought  fit  to  inquire  what  were  my 
reasons  for  not  having  taken  part  in  the 
discussion  which  occurred  on  Monday 
night  ?  I  did  not  understand  him  to  make 
any  attack  upon  me  on  that  occasion. 
With  respect  to  my  statement  of  the  8th  of 
February,  in  making  that  conmiunication 
I  was  only  acting  as  the  organ  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office  when  I  responded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Goulburn);  and  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonics,  who 
is  necessarily  cognisant  of  the  circum- 
stancv?s  of  the  case,  was  present  in  the 
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House  to  make  the  explanations  wluch 
were  required  the  other  day,  I  ^d  not 
feel  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  As  the  noble 
Lord,  however,  has  given  ine  notice  of 
his  intention  to  put  the  question  he  has 
now  put,  I  have  made  inquiry  as  to 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Colonial  Office 
in  the  matter;  and  I  am  prepared  to  sty 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  the  engage- 
ment which  I  made  in  the  name  of  that 
department,  and  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  adverted,  has  been  literally  and  exactly 
executed — ^has  been  executed  to  the  letter 
as  well  as  in  the  spirit.  What  was  that 
engagement?  The  question  and  answer 
have  been  read  from  Hansard;  and  the 
noble  Lord  has  founded  his  statement  on 
that  version  of  what  passed  on  the  8th  of 
February,  when  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  made  his  in- 
quiry. But  the  question  and  answer  are 
more  fully  reported  in  the  Times  news- 
paper of  the  following  day.  I,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  report  of 
that  question  and  answer  as  given  in  the 
Times  newspaper  of  the  9th  of  February. 
The  extract  is  rather  long»  but  the  words 
are  remarkable : — 

"  Mr.  Goulburn  remarked,  that  reportf  hni 
just  been  presented  to  the  House  from  all  the  co- 
lon ioH  except  JAmaica ;  he  wished  to  know  the 
reason  for  this  omission,  and  whother  a  report  ms 
intended  to  bo  presented  from  that  colony :  and 
also  whether  there  would  bo  anj  objection  to  U^ 
on  the  table  the  latest  intelligence  from  Jamaiet? 
— Mr.  liSbouchere  had  made  inquiry  at  the  Colo- 
nial OfHee,  and  found  that  the  reason  whr  no  bloe 
book  from  Jamaica  had  been  laid  on  the  tabic  vai 
that  no  such  document  had  been  receiTcd  thenoe. 
Owing,  he  believed,  to  Lord  Elgin  baring  sent 
very  ample  information  while  he  was  Governor, 
and  Sir  C.  (irey  having  only  very  recently  arrivfd 
there,  it  was  prohahlo  that  there  was  no  further 
information  to  be  supplied  at  present.  With  re- 
gard to  tho  question,  whether  any  further  dc- 
spatohcA  from  Jamaica  would  be  laid  on  the  table, 
he  had  to  state,  that  though  there  was  no  de- 
spatch from  Jamaica  with  any  general  account  of 
the  island,  there  were  nomo  despatobes  from  that 
and  some  other  West  Indian  islands  which  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies to  lay  on  tho  tabic  without  delay." 

With  respect  to  the  blue  book,  I  pass  it 
over,  becanso  I  have  no  controversy  with 
the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  is  aware 
that  there  is  no  blue  book  from  Jamaica, 
that  it  has  not  Arrived,  and,  d  fortiori, 
therefore,  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  it 
to  the  House  in  FebruaTj.  But  I  wish 
briefly  to  touch  upon  two  points  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  says  my  statement  then  is 
at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  Colo- 
nial  Oflice.     lie  says,  first,  that  I  stated 
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February  ?  This  matter  does  not  properly 
He  witbin  my  province;  but  the  letter 
which  the  noble  Lord  wrote  to  me  this 
morning  having  stated  that  be  intended  to 
call  attention  to  the  subject  this  evening, 
I  went  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  made  the 
necessary  inquiries.  The  result  is,  to  con- 
firm the  impression  which  existed  in  my 
own  mind — to  confirm  that  of  which  I  ne- 
ver bad  the  slightest  doubt — that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in 
this  as  in  all  matters,  whether  public  or 
private,  has  acted  with  unquestionable  ho- 
nour, with  invanable  sincerity,  and  entirely 
in  accordance  with  bis  duty  to  the  House 
and  the  country. 

SUGAR  DUTIES. 

Mr.  BARKLT  observed,  that  the  pre- 
sent sugar  duties  might  expire  before  the 
resolution  now  under  discussion  could  go 
through  Committee,  and  a  Bill  founded  on 
it  be  passed.  He  begged  to  ask  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  bad  taken  the  circiun- 
stances  into  his  consideration,  and  what 
course  he  proposed  to  adopt  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  there  was  only  one 
course  open.  The  Government  were  en- 
deavouring to  pass  the  resolution  as  fast 
as  possible,  so  that  it  might  be  reported  to 
the  House  ibrthwith.  In  cases  where  du- 
ties were  lowered  on  the  one  hand,  and 
raised  on  the  other,  the  duties  were  taken 
under  Treasury  orders  when  the  resolution 
was  reported  to  the  House. 

Mr.  bright  understood  from  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that 
whether  a  duty  was  raised  or  lowered,  the 
new  duties  could  be  taken  on  the  report  of 
the  resolution.  When  the  com  duties  were 
before  the  House,  the  question  being  one 
of  protection,  that  course  was  not  taken; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  then  held  that  such  a 
course  should  be  reserved  for  cases  where 
the  question  was  one  of  revenue.  The 
present  question  was  not  brought  forward 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  revenue;  and 
he  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  take  that 
course  which  was  not  observed  with  respect 
to  com.  He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon, 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer whether  he  had  made  arrangements 
with  the  very  numerous  parties  who  bad 
cargoes  of  foreign  sugar  coming  into  the 
country,  which  cargoes  were  on  their  way, 
and  which  they  expected  to  have  entered 
after  the  5th  of  July,  at  a  duty  of  1  Ss,  6d. 
per  cwt.,  instead  of  the  duty  now  proposed 
2U 


there  were  no  despatches  from  Jamaica 
with  any  general  account  of  the  island. 
The  noble  Lord  thinks  there  are  de- 
spatches which  do  contain  a  general  ac- 
count; but  the  Colonial  Office,  in  instmct- 
ing  me,  showed  that  there  was  no  despatch 
which  could  be  supposed  to  give  a  general 
account  of  the  island.  There  were  de- 
spatches which  contained  information  of 
importance  with  respect  to  the  island,  but 
none  which  could  be  considered  as  giving 
a  general  account  of  the  island.  That 
was  the  statement  made  to  me  by  the  Co- 
lonial Office,  which  I  made  on  their  autho- 
rity, and  which  I  believe  to  be  strictly  cor- 
rect. I  now  pass  to  another  point,  namely, 
that  with  respect  to  the  statement  that 
there  were  other  despatches  from  that  and 
the  other  islands  which  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  House  without  delay.  That 
statement  was  made  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary. On  the  9th  of  February  the  Com- 
mittee over  which  the  noble  Lord  presided 
made  an  order  for  the  production  of  papers 
relating  to  the  West  Indies.  The  only 
charge  made  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  those  papers  was,  that  instead  of  having 
those  papers  prepared  for  the  table  of  the 
House,  it  was  thought  better  to  have  them 
prepared  for  the  Committee;  and  directions 
were  accordingly  given  that  all  papers  with 
respect  to  Jamaica  and  the  other  sugar- 
growing  colonies  which  were  of  the  slight- 
est importance,  should  be  prepared  for  the 
Committee.  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord,  that  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of 
March,  a  month  afterwards,  that  all  these 
papers,  which  were  very  voluminous,  and 
which  required  to  be  sorted  and  printed, 
were  communicated  to  the  Committee;  but 
it  was  not  then  denied  that  all  these  de- 
spatches, including  that  particular  one 
which  enclosed  the  memorial  from  the  wes- 
tem  part  of  Jamaica,  on  which  there  has 
been  so  much  said — all  these  despatches 
had  been  communicated  and  printed  for 
the  Committee.  The  only  pretext  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  for  making  this  a  sub- 
ject of  remark  is,  that  there  did  elapse 
this  period  of  a  month  after  the  papers 
were  required.  But  I  repeat  that  the  or- 
der was  given  next  day,  that  the  papers 
should  be  prepared  with  all  due  diligence; 
and  I  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord  and  to  the 
House,  whether  there  is  anything  in  his 
statement  to  entitle  him  to  say  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  in 
any  degree  inconsistent  with  the  pledge 
which  I  gave  in  their  name  on  the  8th  of 
V0L.XC1X.     {5K} 
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by  thft  Government?  On  the  3rd  May,  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  stated  expressly  that  Ministers  were 
not  going  to  alter  the  Bill  of  1846;  and 
since  that  time  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  merchants  stating  that 
in  the  belief  that  the  measure  of  1846 
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would  be  adhered  to,  they  had  sent  cargoes 
of  sugar  to  this  country.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  Ministers  considered  it  con- 
sistent with  their  duty  to  propose  a  new 
duty  within  three  weeks  after  the  declara- 
tion that  the  old  duty  would  not  be  altered, 
without  making  an  arrangement  with  im- 
porters, so  that  they  might  not  be  deprived 
of  the  Is,  6(2.  per  cwt.,  to  the  benefit  of 
which  they  were  entitled  by  the  Act  of 
1846? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  that  it  was  perfectly  true 
the  course  described  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  taken  on  the  com  duties.  The 
general  rule  of  acting  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee  had  been  stated  on  that 
occasion;  but  a  departure  was  proposed  in 
that  case  from  the  general  rule.  The 
same  rule  was  followed  with  respect  to  all 
the  customs  articles  in  1842. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  wished  to  know,  sup- 
posing any  importer  refused  to  pay  the 
higher  rate  of  duty,  if  this  measure  had 
not  passed  into  a  law,  what  means  had  the 
Goveiiiment  of  enforcing  payment? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  the  Government  would 
simply  not  allow  the  goods  to  be  entered. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  wished  to  know  if  the 
Government  intended  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  parties  bringing  in  sugar 
under  the  expectation  of  entering  it  at 
18«.  6(2.  would  be  allowed  to  enter  it  at 
18^.  6(2.,  especially  as  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  stated 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  alter  the  sugar  duties  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER had  already  answered  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  question  was,  in  fact, 
whether  foreign  sugar  now  in  bond  and 
cargoes  afloat,  to  use  the  technical  expres- 
sion, wore  to  be  admitted,  at  a  duty  of 
ISs,  Qd,  per  cwt.  His  answer  was,  that 
according  to  the  invariable  practice,  when 
the  duty  was  raised  from  18«.  Qd.  to  20s, 
per  cwt.  on  foreign  brown  clayed  sugar, 
the  additional  duty  would  be  levied,  whe- 
ther notice  was  given  or  not  (it  was  never 
given),  on  all  the  sugar  liable  to  the  duty. 

Mr.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  wished  to  ask 
tho  Attorney  General,  if  a  party  tendered 


on  the  5th  July,  the  onlj  duty  wUch  bj 
law,  as  distinct  from  a  resolution  of  tbit 
House,  could  be  demanded,  and  refuted  to 
pay  any  higher  duty,  and  the  Oovenimoit 
refused  to  release  his  goods,  whether  tlie 
Government  would  he  liable  for  any  loss  tlie 
party  might  sustain  in  the  matter?  Tbis 
was  a  question  not  of  precedent,  but  of 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  appR^ 
bended  that  a  resolution  of  that  Hooio 
would  be  recognised  bj  the  subsequent 
passing  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  founded 
upon  it.  The  rule  would  he  this — if  the 
House  of  Commons  reaolved  that  a  giies 
duty  should  be  imposed  upon  £^oods  before 
they  were  entered  for  home  oonsumptioD, 
it  was  fairly  to  be  presumed  (and  the  pne- 
tice  proceeded  upon  the  presumption)  thit 
the  House  would  pass  a  Bill  founded  upas 
that  resolution;  and,  as  the  Bill  related  to 
a  matter  of  money,  it  was  not  suppoied 
that  tho  other  House  would  interfere  widi 
the  resolution.  The  Government  wwdd 
therefore  give  an  order  to  officers  to  act  os 
that  resolution.  He  admitted  that  an  se- 
tiou  would  lie;  but  before  it  would  be  ripe 
for  investigation  the  Act  of  ParliameBt 
would  have  received  Her  Majesty's  asaeot 
that  from  and  after  the  5th  of  July  luek 
and  such  duties  should  be  levied,  and  that 
would  be  a  perfect  answer  to  the  action. 

Mr.  HUDSON  recollected  when  no  dutj 
was  payable  upon  com  for  a  daj  or  tvo; 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  court  in  a  case 
in  which  it  had  nevertheless  been  levied 
was,  that  not  only  the  duty  should  be  re- 
funded, but  all  loss  and  detriment  suffered 
by  the  party  should  be  made  good  bj  the 
Government  also. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  that 
the  ground  of  that  decision  was  in  truth  a 
confirmation  of  the  view  he  took  of  the  pie- 
sent  case.  The  case  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber referred  was  one  in  which  an  actios 
was  brought  against  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers for  refusing  to  allow  com  to  entor 
for  home  comsumption  without  payment  of 
any  duty  whatever;  and  for  this  simple 
reason — a  resolution  having  passed  that 
House  during  the  Administration  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
for  an  alteration  of  the  duties  on  com,  s 
mistake  had  occurred  in  drawing  up  Uie 
resolution,  by  which  an  interval  of  one  day 
was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  ezmiy 
of  the  old  duties  and  the  imposition  of  the 
new,  and  the  Government  having  levied 
duty  upon  corn  entered  on  that  one  dav» 
were  obliged  by  the  court  to  refund  i^    If 
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adoption  of  a  duty  of  10s,  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  then  desired  that  the  drop- 
ping scale  should  come  into  operation.  He 
had  understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say 
that  he  had  since  somewhat  modified  his 
opinion,  and  that  he  now  recommended  a 
10«.  duty  for  three  years,  to  cease  altoge* 
ther  at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 
[Mr.  Barklt  said,  if  he  had  made  a  propo- 
sition, that  would  have  heen  it.]  He 
douhted  yery  much  whether  that  proposal 
would  have  heen  satisfactory  to  the  West 
Indian  body  generally:  he  suspected  that 
they  would  prefer  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  hon.  Gentleman,  in  common 
with  the  Government,  and  indeed  almost 
every  one  who  had  addressed  the  House, 
except  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  contem- 
plated  a  speedy  equalisation  of  the  duties 
upon  colonial  and  foreign  sugar.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  House,  then,  should  be  to  pre- 
pare the  colonies  during  the  interval,  'for 
that  competition  which  was  inevitably 
coming  upon  them,  which  could  not  be 
done  by  restoring  protection  and  increasing 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  under  a  systen^ 
whose  existence  must  necessarily  cease. 
If  they  adopted  the  course  of  affording  in- 
creased protection,  it  would  operate,  not  on 
the  West  Indies  alone,  but  on  the  great 
continent  of  India.  If  any  measure  of 
that  kind  were  applied  to  the  West  Indies, 
it  must  be  applied  also  to  the  East.  The 
injury  arising  from  such  a  fixed  and  artifi- 
cial '  system  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
West  Indies;  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  the 
result,  as  regarded  the  East  Indies,  would 
be  most  disastrous.  In  the  latter,  no  less 
than  in  the  former,  the  withdrawal  of  an 
artificial  and  short-lived  stimulus  would  in- 
fiict  great  injury  on  the  interests  which  had 
been  thus  stimulated,  under  a  system 
which  was  not  meant  to  last.  These  were 
some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
doubt  exceedingly  the  soundness  of  the 
position  so  frequently  advanced,  that  they 
would  be  conferring  real  benefit  on  the 
West  India  planter  by  largely  increasing 
the  amount  of  protection  which  Parliament 
had  determined  to  give  him,  during  the  in- 
terval which  he  had  to  prepare  for  the 
competition  to  which  lie  was  ultimately  to 
be  exposed.  The  next  proposal  made  to 
the  Committee  was  that  of  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  whom  he  did 
not  then  see  in  his  place.  That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
the  most  advisable  course  for  Parliament 


to  pursue  was  to  continue  the  present  duty 
for  six  years,  and  then  allow  it  altogether 
to  cease.  Now  he  believed,  that  had  not 
that  opinion  proceeded  from  so  high  and 
respectable  an  authority,  it  would  have 
been  unlikely  to  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  West  Indian  interest.  The  West 
Indian  body  were  then,  he  believed,  unani- 
mously of  opinion —  [*•  No,  no  !*']  Well, 
they  were  at  least  very  generally  of  opin- 
ion that,  as  between  that  proposal  and  the 
plan  of  the  Government,  the  latter  was 
preferable.  And,  indeed,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  that  conviction.  The  scheme  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  afforded  no  im- 
mediate benefit  or  relief  to  the  West  In- 
dies, while,  in  the  long  run,  it  would,  he 
believed,  be  less  favourable  both  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  revenue  than  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Government.  One 
of  the  most  important  distinctions  between 
the  two  schemes  was  this  —  that  the 
scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  terminate  in  an  equalisation  of 
the  sugar  duties  at  14«.,  while  that  of 
the  Government  would  terminate  in  their 
equalisation  at  lOs,  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  plan 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  And  in 
the  first  place,  he  must  concede  to  those 
who  had  raised  the  objection,  that  any  al- 
teration at  all  in  a  scheme  of  sugar  duties, 
80  recently  and  deliberately  adopted  as  was 
the  scheme  of  1846,  was  in  itself  no  incon- 
siderable evil;  and  he  must  own  that  he 
long  hesitated  before  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  propose,  or  of  Uie  House  to 
consent,  in  any  way  to  alter  the  scheme  of 
duties  adopted  at  that  period.  But  he 
thought  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Hoose 
would  act  wisely  in  adopting  an  alteratioa 
of  the  measure  of  1846  to  the  extent  and 
within  the  limits  that  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Government.  He  did  not  think 
the  measure  proposed  was  incon^stesl 
with  the  spirit  of  that  of  1 846.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  in  1840  was  to 
obtain  an  equalisation  of  the  sugar  diilMl 
at  no  very  distant  period;  but  in  the  i 
time  to  give  to  tho  colonists  a  < 
vantage  which  would  enable  tbenj 
pare  for  tlie  coming  struggle* 
could  not  be  denied  Uiat  the  hopat  t 
pectations  which  had  been  very  i 
entertained  when  Government  i 
Bill  of  1846  had  been  clouded, 
certain  extent  disappointed.  That 
ral  convulsion  which  had  fallen  uMt^ 
rope,  and  a.f^\«i  ^^^rj  \xvu^  «.^ 
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ronets  the  Members  for  Tamworth  and 
Ripon — appearing,  in  the  nse  of  statistical 
returns  and  of  tables  of  figures,  sometimes 
to  puzzle  themselves,  and,  still  more  fre- 
quently, to  puzzle  their  hearers.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  presume  to  deal 
with  figures  farther  than  this,  namely, 
that  a  duty  of  ten  shillings  per  cwt.  was, 
within  a  fraction,  one  penny  per  lb. — and 
was  the  question  of  the  slare  trade  to  be  de- 
cided by  such  a  difference  ?  As  to  the  argu- 
ments founded  upon  other  calculations 
which  had  been  used  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  he  should  say  that  no  increase  in 
the  revenue  or  diminution  in  price  to  the 
consumer,  ought  to  be  obtained  by  the 
price  of  the  blood  of  our  fellow-men.  He 
well  knew,  from  Mr.  Porter's  tables,  that 
there  was  no  article,  of  which  the  price 
was  a  more  complete  barometer  of  the  con- 
sumption than  sugar;  but  if  the  case  were 
fully  known,  he  hoped  and  believed  that 
there  were  few  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
who  would  not  refuse  cheap  sugar  at  the 
price  of  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  expressed  one  conviction, 
which  he  heard  with  deep  pain.  It  was, 
that  he*  considered  that  the  question  re- 
garding the  admission  of  foreign  slave- 
grown  sugar  had  been  practically  settled, 
and  by  it  he  would  abide.  Now,  believ- 
ing, as  he  believed,  that  this  admission  of 
foreign  slave-grown  sugar  had  directly  in- 
creased the  slave  trade,  he  must  deprecate 
the  doctrine,  that  this  admission  of  slave- 
grown  sugar  was  a  settled  fact,  unalterable 
alike  by  diplomacy  or  by  legislation.  His 
first  consideration  was  the  frightful  in- 
crease given  by  this  encouragement  of 
slave-grown  sugar  to  the  slave  trade.  His 
next,  was  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices 
which,  in  such  cases,  had  been  made  al- 
most in  vain  by  this  country,  with  a  view 
to  the  suppression  of  the  previously  exist- 
ing slave  trade.  He  talked  not  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  squadron  employed  in  such 
suppression,  but  of  the  loss  of  tlic  gallant 
men  who  had  perished  in  the  enterprise — 
in  vain — if  the  slave  trade  were  thus  to  be 
encouraged — wholesale.  And  again, 'he 
thought  of  the  interests  of  the  colonies  of 
England,  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing a  fractionally  cheaper  sugar  from  the 
foreigner  and  the  slavedealer.  He  could 
not  consider,  that,  even  as  a  measure  of 
material  interests,  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  done  all  his 
duty  in  merely  providing  cheap  sugar  for 
labouring  population  of  this  country; 


while  he  was  thereby  saerifieing  the  great 
experiment  of  free-labour  sugar  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  hazarding  the  social  condition  of 
800,000  fellow-subjects  there.  His  noble 
Friend  said,  that  he  looked  to  the  interest 
of  the  labourers  of  England,  and  of  the  la- 
bourers of  the  West  Indies;  and,  in  that 
view,  was  content  with  his  own  measnre. 
But — not  to  mention  that  a  wise  Gorem- 
ment  ought  to  look  to  every  interest  as 
well  as  to  two — the  main  question  remains, 
does  the  Government  measnre  inrolve  the 
encouragement  of  a  great  system  of  crime, 
or  does  it  not  ?  It  is  a  minor  question,  whe- 
ther it  does  not  also  involve  the  min  of  the 
colonies.  He  maintained  that  there  should 
be  allowance  made  and  preference  giren  to 
the  productions  of  our  own  possessions. 
What  was  the  colonial  empire  of  England? 
It  was  that  which  distinguished  her  before 
any  empire  in  the  world.  No  country  had 
ever  before  possessed  such  dependencies  as 
England,  and  no  statesman  had  ever  been 
so  reckless  as  to  discard  possessions  of 
such  value.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hawes), 
though  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  seemed  to  undervalue  their  inter- 
ests; and  rather  to  complain  that  no  refer- 
ence was'  made  to  the  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish consumer,  and  that  the  differential 
duty  proposed  was  only  to  keep  up  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  :  and  why  not  ?  The  wisest 
statesmen  of  England  had  thought  them 
worth  such  a  protection.  Now,  without 
looking  to  any  other  portion  of  those 
vast  dependencies  —  considering  merely 
the  West  Indian  possessions  themselves 
— they  constituted  so  much  of  the  na- 
tional interest  and  of  the  national  glory 
as  to  justify  the  protection  being  given 
which  some  now  sought  to  confer  upon 
them.  His  right  hon.  Colleague  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  said  that  they  were  bound 
by  treaties.  He  admitted  that  England 
was  bound  by  treaties  so  long  as  those 
treaties  remained  in  existence  and  un- 
modified ;  and  whilst  they  lasted,  Eng- 
land should  pay  the  penalty  of  her  rash- 
ness in  entering  into  them.  But  was  it 
not  possible  to  alter  these  treaties  ?  Lord 
Howden  had  returned,  having  failed  in  ob- 
taining that  which  was  the  object  of  his 
mission;  and  his  mission  was  to  hare  ob- 
tained that  for  which  those  great  changes 
in  the  moral  policy  of  this  country  had 
been  professedly  undertaken.  Had  it  not, 
he  asked,  been  considered  expedient  to 
make  those  sugar  arrangements  with 
Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
Brazil    a  commercial  treaty   in   return  ? 
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And  had  they  not  failed  altogetbcr  in  ob- 
taining it?  He  could  not  but  feel  that 
wbeu  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  slave  trade  by 
England  had  been  regarded  as  the  greatest 
work  of  the  leaders  with  whose  policy  his 
noble  Friend  was  connected,  it  was  not 
too  much  to  hope  that,  not  to-day,  nor 
to-morrow,  but  in  a  few  years,  Brazil 
might  be  induced,  by  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  a  Government  so  formed,  supported 
by  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  England,  to 
adopt  all  our  measures  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  altogether.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  said  on  Monday, 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  Act  of 
1 846  had  augmented  the  slave  trade  What 
were  the  facts  ?  For  the  five  years  ending 
1840  it  appeared  that  the  average  number 
of  slaves  imported  into  Brazil  annually 
was  32,000.  The  number  imported  into 
Brazil  in  the  year  1847  was  73,000.  He 
said  that  every  additional  slave  above  the 
average  imported  into  Brazil  since  1846  had 
been  imported  in  virtue  of  the  Bill  of  1846. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
said  that  the  country  "  had  not  yet  spoken 
out  upon  the  subject;"  and  he  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  apathy  which  existed  upon 
it;  but  he  hoped  and  believed  that  the  apa- 
thy did  not  really  exist  even  in  that  House. 
The  few  words  which  he  himself  had  spoken 
when  the  noble  Lord  first  mooted  the  sub- 
ject, were  met  in  that  House  with  a  cor- 
diality of  expression  and  feeling  as  great 
as  he  could  have  wished.  But  there  were 
particular  slumbers  which,  at  different  in- 
tervals, crept  over  the  public  mind  upon 
many  subjects;  and  which  crept  over  it 
upon  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  no 
loss  than  others.  In  1806,  when  Mr. 
Wilberforce  addressed  his  famous  letter 
to  the  electors  of  Yorkshire,  he  said  that — 
"  The  large  share  of  the  national  attention 
which  the  slave-trade  question  engaged  in  1788, 
has  since  been  occupied  successively  by  the  various 
topics  of  the  day ;  and  such  strange  and  interest- 
ing spectacles  have  been  exhibited  at  our  very 
doors,  as  to  banish  fi'om  the  minds  of  most  men 
all  recollection  of  distant  wrongs  and  sufferings." 

The  same  is  the  case  now ;  yet  still 
he  trusted  that  the  great  majority  of  that 
House  were  awake  and  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  interests  involved  in  the 
present  question — not  as  a  merely  mate- 
rial question — not  as  a  loerely  commer- 
cial question — ^but  as  one  involving  all 
the  guilt  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade  itself  in  its  full  revival.  He  believed 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  were  most 
imperfectly  appreciated  by  many  of  those 
who  would  willingly  concur  in  the  Govern- 


ment resolutions.  They  neither  regarded 
the  horrors  of  the  trade  itself,  in  Africa, 
nor  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
nor  the  horrors  which  followed  in  the  Wes- 
tern world,  and  which  awaited  the  slaves 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  country  to  which 
they  were  transferred.  Nor  did  they  con- 
sider that  in  addition  to  all  the  other  suf- 
ferings to  which  it  gave  rise,  there  was 
its  tendency  to  cause  one  in  particular — 
one  which  was  peculiar  to  itself — the  rais- 
ing of  war  in  Africa,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  prisoners  to  supply  the  slave  trade. 
They  had  evidence  of  that  from  Park,  the 
traveller,  and  from  every  other  traveller  in 
Africa,  down  to  the  late  reports  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  House,  and  which 
showed  that  not  individuals  only,  but 
whole  communities  were  seized  in  war, 
and  sold  as  slaves.  There  was  much  and 
explicit  testimony  on  this  subject  taken  by 
the  Slave  Trade  Committee  now  sitting. 
In  referring  to  that  Committee,  he  must 
mention  the  name  of  a  gallant  officer,  Cap- 
tain D  euro  an,  who  had  earned,  not  only 
from  England  but  from  Africa,  a  great 
and  just  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade — services  which  were 
not  as  yet  adequately  requited,  even  by 
public  opinion.  Captain  Denman  produced 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
a  female  who  had  been  captured,  and  who 
would  have  been,  together  with  a  large 
community,  shipped  off  from  Africa  as 
slaves,  but  for  his  timely  and  resolute  in- 
terference; and  in  that  letter  she  express- 
ed her  deep  gratitude  to  him  for  having 
rescued  her  from  the  perilous  position  in 
which  she  was  involved.  He  had  examined  a 
clergyman  on  Thursday  last,  who,  though 
not  of  the  same  colour  as  themselves,  was 
still  in  intellect  and  intelligence  not  behind 
any  man  having  a  white  skin;  and  in  reply 
to  a  question  as  to  the  state  of  the  slave 
trade  with  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  he  stated, 
that  they  could  get  almost  any  number  of 
slaves  they  wanted  from  the  chiefs  on  the 
coast  of  Africa : — 

**  If  they  want  slaves,  they  can  easily  make  up 
some  offence  against  their  neighbours,  and  bum 
the  town,  and  capture  the  inhabitants,  which  is 
the  usual  way  in  such  cases.  From  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  captured  slaves,  in  every  case 
whore  I  have  conversed  with  them" — 

(It  is  the  Rev.  Edward  Jones,  in  his  answer 

7,221)— 

"  they  have  been  persons  captured  in  war,  the  town 

has  been   surprised,  and  burnt  down,  and  they 

have  been  taken." 

He  then  referred  to  the  memorable  case  of 
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lUrr,  Ham^  Crwtiusr.  He  wn/^d  mk — 
v»   tMr%  JtOT  4ucise^ja  ia  f«^I^=^  '^  ia 

dwf  l^t  Kood  u*  prvxem  frKa  faek  oos- 
nKiP<M.    *»i    ti^    ohMiaou   cf  Africa? 

ka4  jwt  aU«k4,  iu^  beea  bxmjeif  md  xato 
iirrrty  ia  kii  jc^otfa,  tad  ba*i  rccmtlr 
gWM;  4P«t  fti  A  eLapUIa  vhh  Cxptaia  Trj«- 
tcr  V/  tb«  5ij[f<r«--L«  had  aiaiK  prrjceeded 
aa  a  MbwiikarT  u>  Abbeakcpc^a — aad  cai«  of 
IIm  tint  pnvAU  vhiMB  he  met  with  on  ku 
anif al  there  vaji  hu  mother,  vhom  he  had 
»«t  Men  or  h«ard  of  >iDce  he  had  parted 
from  her  on  the  dreadful  Bi[|[ht  vbien  be 
bad  U:;eii  made  a  slare.  This  ijwiiridaalued 
Ae  outrage  aod  the  ftn^Tering;  hot  thu  in- 
diridoal  «Me  vaa  bat  one  of  tens  of  thou- 
iaodii — W),W)  ilaree  at  the  least  vere 
jearij  imported  into  the  ilaTe  conn- 
trie«  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  He 
hdieved  that  the  aetoal  number  made 
dares  and  shipped  off,  was  far  bejond  that 
amount;  and  in  all  those  cases  they  had 
those  hornd  atrocities — ^the  burning  of  the 
tillages — the  hurrying  of  the  captires  to 
the  coast — the  tjring  of  them  together — 
and  then  all  the  sufferings  of  the  middle 
passage.  Accounting  for  the  losses  which 
took  place  Wforc  the  arrival  of  the  slaves 
in  Cuba  or  )5raziK  he  belteTed  that  three 
times  that  number  were  taken  awaj.  Of 
the  entire  number,  one-third  at  least  died 
on  the  journey  to  the  coast,  and  another 
third  on  the  pasHsge  across.  Dr.  Cliffe 
statefl  'Mj  per  cent  as  an  average;  but  he 

fare  one  instance,  out  of  IGO  slaves  em- 
arke^l,  of  only  1 0  being  landed.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Hwretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  stated,  that  ho  understood  that 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  slaves  taken 
on  board  died  on  the  passa^i^c.  Other  wit- 
nessoH  siippoHod  the  proportion  to  be  12  : 
per  cent  in  a  voyage  of  a  month;  but  even 
that  mortfility,  which  was  the  lowest  stated 
by  any  one,  was  so  great  that  if  it  were 
universnl,  the  entire  human  race  would  be 
almost  extenninatfsl  in  a  single  year.  He 
willingly  believed  that  the  House  forgot 
those  thingn;  and  ho  was  sure  that,  with 
an  adequate  seiiBO  of  tho  evils  of  the  slave 
trade,  very  few  indeed  could  bo  found  who 
would  give  their  sanction  indirectly,  still 
loss  to  give  it  directly,  to  any  measure 
whieh  could  have  a  tendency  to  encourage 
such  a  HyHtcin.  J^ut  when  these  consider- 
ationn  were  ])riieticjilly  disreganled,  he 
thought  that  tlioy  ought  practically  to  Lo 
brought  under  thu  attention  of  the  House. 


wicffkswkadk  W  hm/L  ewmd.  h 
1  Fifty  Dmm  «m  Rmrd  m  Sm 
T*t9d;  aad  ke  wwmstk  Wfr  \taM<m  tm  rmi  a 
few  pMs&cca  mn  k.  [TIk  km.  M» 
her  r^ad  an  exsraes  ^escribiB^  tke  nfcr- 
iB^  of  lae  siarca  dxria^  tiie  £rs  mgks  at 
hoard,  wBcm  4C0  vrescbe^  pcraoi  wert 
eoldustedin  alisid  Iwdie  jmrda  m  leifpL 
ferea  ia  Inaddb,  aad  liirBe  aad  a  half  is 
height,  aad  thej  daa^  to  tke 
gratincs  ta  get  air; 
MS  than  fiftr-foor  matOaaed  bodies  tcr 
foond  strewed  orcr  tbe  deek«  and  were  ia. 
mediatdj  thrown  orerlMiard.  The  kffL 
Baronet  became  so  orerpowerad  widi  Ui 
feelings  as  to  be  for  some  nsooicntB  «• 
able  to  proceed.  He  then  continoBd:] 
If  eren  at  a  safe  distance  from  aodi  seaet, 
one  can  hardly  read  of  them  without  eas- 
tion,  what,  be  would  aak«  mast  be  tbe  M- 
ings  of  those  who  aetnaDj  witneased  thcal 
He  solemnly  bdiered,  tbai  if  those  thisgi 
coold  be  seen  and  fdl  aa  thej  were  that 
described,  no  one  in  that  House  woold  be 
found  willing  to  countenance  anj  memre 
which  tended  to  promote  the  alara  trade. 
He  was  not  one  of  thooe  who  underralaed 
the  evils  of  the  slarebreedingp  ajatem;  hut 
that  system  was  unconnected  with  tbe  atrs- 
cities  which  he  had  been  describing.  The 
slavebrecding  States  were  ^uiltj  of  a  gr«st 
sin;  but  when  the  opponents  of  the  slsve 
trade  were  reproached  with  inconsistency, 
because  they  smoked  tobacco  which  csme 
from  Virginia,  or  used  cotton  from  New 
Orleans,  or  rice  from  Carolina,  he  begged 
to  say,  that  the  question  of  alarerj  in 
America  was  a  totally  different  thing  from 
that  of  the  African  slave  trade.  The 
greater  part  of  the  slaves  there  were  not 
sold  away  from  their  conntr j :  at  all  events, 
there  was  not  the  midnight  war — there 
was  not  the  passage  in  chains  to  the  cosst 
— there  was  not  the  middle  passage.  He 
objected  to  the  use  of  slave-grown  sugtr, 
not  so  much  because  it  encouraged  slaveiy, 
as  because  it  encouraged  the  slave  trade. 
He  had  stated  over  and  over  again,  that, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  he  was  not  an- 
swerable for  that  great  measure — the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves.  He  had  never  con- 
curred in  the  first  proposition  on  which  that 
mcasuro  was  founded — that  *'man  con 
have  no  property  in  man."  He  need  not 
trouble  the  House  farther  on  that  point; 
he  would  only  say,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  an  assertion  in  contradiction  to  that 
condition  which  tho  Bible  had,  at  one  time 
at  least,  permitted  and  regulated}  and,  in 
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stated  at  the  outset  of  the  debate,  as 
a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  distress 
of  one  portion  of  the  communitj,  that 
he  had  great  satisfaction  in  beholding 
the  almost  luxurious  ease  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  of  the  West  In- 
dies were  at  that  time  enjoying;  and 
the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  consider  that 
while  nine-tenths  of  the  population  were 
happy  and  comfortable,  it  mattered  lit- 
tle what  might  be  the  fate  of  the  miser- 
able tenth  upon  whom  calamity  was 
heavily  pressing.  He  confessed  that  he 
did  not  consider  this  a  very  statesman- 
like view  of  the  condition  of  a  colony,  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  happiness  of  those 
who  subsisted  by  the  wages  of  their  labour, 
when  that  was  coupled  with  the  ruin  of 
those  who  employed  them,  and  by  whom 
alone  wages  could  be  paid.  He  would, 
however,  press  the  House  to  consider  that 
the  distress  was  not  confined  to  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  that  if  they  wished  to  pro- 
mote the  permanent  happiness  of  the  nme- 
tenths,  they  must  take  immediate  steps 
to  relieve  the  higher  classes.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  detailed 
statements  as  to  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring population  in  the  West  Indian 
colonies;  but  it  was  on  record  that  of 
the  whole  of  that  population  only  one- 
third  were  at  present  addicted  to  agri- 
cultural labour  on  the  several  estates  of 
the  colony;  that  two-thirds  were  dispersed 
in  various  parts,  living  upon  their  own 
means,  availing  themselves  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  to  lead  a  life  of  indolence  and 
ease.  He  had  himself  communicated  witli 
persons  of  respectability,  recently  arrived 
from  the  colony  of  Jamaica,  who  had 
assured  him  that  in  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  had  divorced  themselves 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  there  was 
a  degree  of  retrogression  in  civilisation, 
a  neglect  of  morality  and  of  all  means 
of  education,  a  general  immorality,  an 
abandonment  of  fdl  religious  obligation, 
which  were  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
permanent  happiness  of  any  class  what- 
ever. Neither  was  it  only  on  the  moral 
condition  of  that  class  of  the  population 
that  this  distress  operated.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  stated  in  that  debate,  that  there  had 
been  no  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  lower  orders,  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
alleged  distress  pressing  upon  them.  Those 
who  attended  to  the  concerns  of  Jamaica 
could  not,  however,  be  ignorant  that  there 
had  been  in  that  island  a  large  public  meet- 
VOLiXCIX.     {2Si} 


ing  to  represent  the  distress,  which  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  House  thought  applied  only 
to  the  higher  classes  of  society.  On  the  20th 
of  April  a  meeting  was  held  at  Kingston, 
in  Jamaica,  at  which  many  thousand  per- 
sons attended.  It  comprised  persons  of  every  « 
order  and  of  every  class,  merchants,  trades- 
men, artisans,  and  the  humblest  labourers, 
all  assembled  together  to  express  by  resolu- 
tions, to  be  afterwards  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  distress  under  which  they  la- 
boured ;  and  he  might  be  permitted  to 
adduce  evidence  which  would  be  beyond 
exception  in  a  question  of  this  kind — he 
meant  the  speech  of  a  Baptist  missionary — 
one  of  that  particular  persuasion  who  were 
supposed,  above  all  others,  to  be  cognisant 
of  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  labouring 
population  of  Jamaica,  and  who  had  ob- 
tained that  influence  and  knowledge  by 
meritorious  exertions  to  rescue  them  from 
the  ignorance  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  to  impress  upon  them  religious  truth. 
The  gentleman  wlio  addressed  the  meeting 
was  evidently  a  man  of  strong  feelings 
and  great  acquirements,  and  he  made  the 
following  statement: — 

**  He  came  there  heoause  he  felt  for  the  distress 
and  poverty  which  was  prevailing  to  so  fearful  an 
extent  around  him.  Once  this  land  was  the  abode 
of  peace,  plenty,  and  contentment.  Now,  which- 
ever way  he  turned,  he  saw  nothing  but  the  gaunt 
spectres  of  distress,  misery,  and  ruin.  If  ho  con- 
versed with  the  merchant,  once  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous, he  could  only  hear  language  of  mourning, 
lamentation,  and  woe.  If  he  turned  to  the  mid- 
dle classes,  who  once  lived  in  a  state  of  humble 
but  happy  sufficiency,  he  there  found  distress, 
poverty,  and  sorrow;  ^he  regarded  the  labouring 
classes,  he  there  found  thousands  destitute  of  em- 
ployment^ their  children  crying  for  bread,  whilst 
they  had  it  not  to  give  them.  That  very  mor- 
ning his  servant  informed  him  that  a  gentleman 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  He  went  to  his  back 
piazza,  and  saw  a  person  as  respectably  dressed 
as  himself,  the  only  diflien^nce  being  that  he  wore 
white  instead  of  black.  He  requested  to  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  a  word  in  private,  and  then, 
whilst  tears  of  bitter  anguish  filled  his  eyes,  he 
told  him  that  his  family  were  perishing  for  want 
of  food—that  he  had  one  child  at  home  dying, 
whUst  the  others  were  crying  out  for  food. 
Gentlemen  —  said  the  reverend  speaker  —  I 
knew  that  man;  three  years  ago  he  was  a 
respectable  trademan,  whose  credit  would  have 
been  good  in  this  city  for  1,0002. ,  yet  now  for 
want  of  employment  he  has  no  other  resource 
than  to  beg  in  order  to  keep  his  chUdrcn  from 
starving.  And  this  was  no  solitary  case,  it  was  a 
fair  sample  of  the  whole.  Misery  was  abounding 
in  the  community,  and  it  behoved  every  individual 
to  sink  all  political  and  party  differences,  and 
unite  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  heavy  calami- 
ties wiiich  are  impending  over  and  threaten  to  in- 
volve all  in  one  common  destruction.'' 
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thft  Wnst  Indies.  Ho  had  certainly  felt 
much  surprise  to  hear  -sUch  an  argument 
from  Ml  hon.  Tientleman  who  had  such  op- 
portnnif.icft  of  knowing  the  facta.  He  had 
hnrdly  conceived  it  p)saible  that  any  one 
who  had  seen  the  reraonatrancea  and  me- 
morials that  had  been  sent  home  from  the 
I  crilonics  during  the  last  year,  could  have 
formed  such  an  opinion.  He  could  only 
account  for  it  by  supposing  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman forgot  all  those  deapatchea,  as  he 
had  alleged  lately.  The  hon.  Member  had 
begun  l)y  stating  that  the  colonies  had  al- 
ways boon  complaining  of  distress;  hut 
what  wore  the  facts?  Ho  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  Kcnrcb  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
and  be  found  that  botwiHMi  tbo  years  1696 
and   1S,'L\    or  for  a  poriod  of  about  150 
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years,  only  two  Committees  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  West 
Indian  distress.  Since  that  latter  date,  two 
more  Committees  had  been  appointed,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  working  of  the  Emancipation 
Act.  In  the  two  former  instances,  what 
were  the  grounds  of  complaint  which  the 
colonies  afieged  ?  Before  the  Committee  of 
1807,  it  hf^  been  stated  that  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  England  had 
captured  all  the  sugar  colonies  of  other 
countries;  that  they  compelled  these  colo- 
nies to  send  all  their  produce  to  this  coun- 
try; and  that  when  that  sugar  arrived  here, 
they  subjected  it  to  enormous  duties.  Since 
the  war  they  had  raised  those  duties  from 
15«.  to  28«.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  afterwards  there  were  no  further 
complaints  of  general  distress  from  the 
West  Indies,  nor  indeed  till  the  year  1832, 
when  the  House  appointed  a  Committee  to 
investigate  them.  At  that  time  labour  had 
been  rendered  much  dearer  in  our  colonies 
than  it  was  in  slave-importing  countries; 
the  bounty  on  the  surplus  sent  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  was  suddenly  withdrawn, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  laws  for  ad- 
mitting their  produce  into  this  country 
had  not  been  relaxed;  and  thus  the  colo- 
nists were  left  with  all  the  disadvantage 
of  double  freight  and  charges  on  the 
quantity  not  allowed  to  be  consumed  at 
home.  The  Committee  of  1832  recom- 
mended a  slight  reduction  of  duty,  which 
ffave  relief.  Shortly  after  that  the  de- 
bates upon  emancipation  commenced;  and 
Lord  Stanley  stated,  in  that  sense,  it 
would  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the 
West  Indies,  inasmuch  as  it  would  reduce 
the  quantity  of  sugar  they  produced.  In 
1834  emancipation  was  finally  carried;  and 
the  planters  were  subsequently  prohibited 
from  obtaining  labourers  in  the  place  of 
those  who  had  been  withdrawn.  Hence 
another  Committee  had  to  be  appointed  in 
1842.  That  Committee  recommended  va- 
rious alterations  in  the  laws,  and  also  im- 
migration. But  it  so  happened  that  before 
these  changes  were  made,  the  Bill  of  1846 
was  passed,  and  the  planters  wore  exposed 
to  a#very  severe  competition  with  the 
slavegrowing  colonies.  The  consequence 
was  unprecedented  distress,  and  the  in- 
quiry into  its  causes  which  had  just  now 
terminated.  It  appeared,  from  this  retro- 
spect, that  the  West  Indies  had  never  re- 
ceived fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature;  and  that  as  they  formerly 
suffered  from  the  grinding  monopoly  of 
the  mother  country,  they  were  now  suffer 


ing  from  its  extraordinary  inconsistency 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  next  point 
he  should  notice  related  to  the  colonial 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  labour.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  informed  the  House  that 
none  of  these  laws  had  been  disallowed  by 
the  Home  Government,  except  those  which 
had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  labourer  to 
the  condition  of  serf.  He  denied  this  as- 
sertion. The  very  Act  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  quoted  as  passed  in  St.  Vin- 
cent happened  to  be  the  Vagrant  Act  of 
this  country ;  and  what  was  more  natural 
than  that  the  colonists  called  on  to  legis- 
late in  a  hurry  should  transfer  the  laws 
under  which  they  had  been  themselves 
brought  up  to  their  Statute-book  ?  With 
regard  to  the  Crown  colonies,  at  least, 
this  was  not  the  case — they  adopted  the 
laws  of  Antigua  where  there  was  no  ap- 
prenticeship; and  he  did  not  think  it  could 
fairly  be  made  a  subject  of  reproach,  that 
they  had  adopted  laws  with  regard  to  em- 
ployers and  labourers  which  had  been  pre- 
viously sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. But  then,  said  the  hon.  Under 
Secretary — "  these  laws  were  actually  to 
be  executed  by  planter  magistrates. "  That 
depended  on  the  Colonial  Office  —  they 
might  have  been  allowed  on  condition  that 
the  stipendiary  justices  alone  were  to 
administer  them.  Before,  however,  the 
planters  were  condemned,  he  would  read 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  a  wise  and 
good  man,  on  this  very  point : — 

"  It  is  not  by  putting  one  set  of  authorities 
against  another  that  I  hope  to  see  Jamaica  hap- 
pily governed,  but  by  general  harmony  and  co- 
operation; and  by  a  cessation  and  oblivion  of 
those  distinctions  which  arose  out  of  a  struggle 
that  no  longer  exists.  I  see  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend oppression  from  regarding  the  local  justices 
as  on  the  same  footing  with  the  stipendiaries." 

The  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  chal- 
lenged him  to  show  an  instance  where  good 
laws  had  been  disallowed  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  Why,  this  was  the  very  question  at 
issue;  and  considering  the  subject  had  been 
so  long  before  that  department,  it  ought  not 
to  be  said  in  the  year  1848,  that  proper 
laws  had  not  been  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  labour  in  our  colonies.  For  five  years, 
however,  those  Crown  colonies  had  been 
without  laws  for  the  regulation  of  labour; 
but  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  since  the  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mittee moved  for  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn,  enactments  had  been 
passed  against  vagrancy  and  squatting. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  astonished  him 
still  more  on  the  subject  of  labour — ^he 
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was  totally  at  variance  with  his  own  lead- 
ers on  that  point,  and  nai'oely  asked  where 
immigrants  were  to  he  got,  and  who  was 
to  pay  for  them  ?  Why,  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  half  a 
million  for  the  purposes  of  immigration. 
He  had  not  much  faith  in  the  promised  ad- 
vantages of  this  assistance  :  the  loan  might, 
he  thought,  he  hotter  applied  in  effecting 
improvements  in  cultivation  and  in  ma- 
chinery than  in  immigration.  The  whole 
question  lay  not  so  much  in  the  cost  of 
lahour,  as  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  it. 
l^he  hon.  Gentleman  said  wages  were  not 
high  enough:  the  higher  the  wages  the 
cheaper  the  production  according  to  him ; 
and  he  referred  to  the  experience  of  this 
country.  What  a  confusion  of  ideas! 
Skilled  labour  might  be  high-priced  here; 
but  did  it  follow  that  high-priced  labour  in 
the  colonies  was  necessarily  skilled?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  the  planters  ought  to 
encourage  improvements  in  machinery.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but  the 
illustration  he  had  selected  was  rather 
unfortunate  for  his  case.  It  was  British 
Guiana  with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  of  which  Earl  Grey  had  said,  **  no 
country  endeavoured  to  make  greater 
improvements."  Certainly  Mr.  Stipen- 
diary Strutt  said,  that  for  thirty  years 
no  improvements  had  been  made  in  cul- 
tivation; but  he  (Mr.  Barkly)  did  not 
consider  Mr.  Strutt*s  authority  on  this 
point  of  great  weight;  at  least  it  would 
not  have  the  full  effect  which  his  words 
would  seem  to  imply,  because,  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1841,  he  reported  of  this  same 
colony  in  these  words  : — 

**  The  hardest  kind  of  work  formerly  imposed 
upon  the  labourers  is  now  performed  by  machi- 
nery." 

Mr.  Strutt,  in  the  report  stating  that  no 
improvements  had  been  made,  stated  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  plantation 
Friendship,  and  he  said  the  planter  upon 
that  estate  got  71.  per  hogshead  more  for 
his  sugar  than  the  other  planters.  Mr. 
Strutt,  however,  omitted  to  take  into  his 
account  the  expense  of  the  machinery,  and 
the  enhanced  cost  of  making  the  produce. 
It  so  happened  that  he  (Mr.  Barkly)  pro- 
duced a  letter  from  Mr.  Lang  before 
the  Committee,  he  being  the  very  per- 
son who  had  introduced  this  machinery. 
Yet  this  gentleman,  in  that  letter,  com- 
plained of  being  utterly  ruined  by  the 
competition  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
If,   therefore,   as  this    case  proved,   the 


resident  proprietor,  with  capital  and  with 
improved  machinery,  could  not  succeed, 
the  whole  argument  of  Government  fell 
to  the  ground.  Numerous  instances  of  the 
same  kind  could  be  produced.  He  had 
a  letter  in  his  hand  from  a  gentleman  in 
Demerara,  of  great  energy  and  capital, 
who,  before  he  went  out  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  his  estate,  worked  in  a  jacket 
for  six  months  in  a  sugar  refinery  in  the 
City.  He  put  down  machinery  to  the 
amount  of  between  6,0002.  and  7,0002.; 
yet  he  was  unable  to  compete  with  the 
slave  colonies,  and  he  reported  that  the 
colony  was  in  a  desperate  condition.  Lord 
Harris  mentioned  numerous  instances  of  a 
similar  character  in  Trinidad.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  report  of  Mr.  Consul  Craw- 
ford showed  that  in  Cuba  they  were  in- 
troducing the  Jamaica  plan  of  making 
sugar  as  a  great  improvement.  After  all 
this  evidence,  which  could  readily  he  in- 
creased, it  was  impossible  to  attribute  the 
failure  of  the  West  Indies  to  compete  with 
Cuba  and  Brazil  to  want  of  energy,  or 
capital,  or  machinery.  For  those,  there- 
fore, who  had  nothing  but  min  befell 
them,  it  was  rather  cruel  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  convert  their  repre- 
sentations of  distress  into  charges  agamit 
them  of  want  of  energy  and  skiU.  During 
the  past  winter,  he  attended  an  execution 
sale  in  Berbice  of  the  estate  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman who,  a  few  years  before,  liad  re- 
fused to  take  60,0002.  for  it,  which  was 
offered  to  him  by  a  noble  Lord,  a  Member 
of  the  other  House.  That  estate  he  (Mr* 
Barkly)  saw  sold  for  1,000  dollars;  and  he 
heard  with  his  own  ears  the  exclamations 
of  the  labourers,  complaining  of  their  nuui- 
ter  having  been  ruined  and  forced  upon 
the  dam.  He  asked  what  would  become 
of  the  poor  old  man?  The  answer  was 
that  he  would  go  to  Mr.  G — ,  his  son-in-law, 
who  used  to  manage  the  estate.  This  Mr. 
G — ,  it  appeared,  went  over  to  Surinam, 
where  he  got  an  estate  some  years  before 
very  cheap;  but  then  came  the  Act  of  1846^ 
which  raised  the  value  of  his  property  so 
much  that  he  was  now  making  many  thou- 
sands a  year.  Such  was  the  case^upon 
the  one  hand,  of  a  man  who,  trusting  to 
the  faith  and  consistency  of  the  British 
nation  upon  the  subject,  was  totally  ruined; 
and,  upon  the  other,  of  a  man  who,  not 
being  so  scrupulous,  crossed  a  river,  went 
over  to  a  Dutch  colony,  and  in  a  few  years, 
through  the  very  Act  which  ruined  the 
British  planter,  became  a  rich  and  flourish- 
ing colonist.  With  such  faets  before  them, 
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it  was  impossible  to  saj  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  colonists  of  a 
speech  such  as  that  deliyered  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Westbury  (Mr.  Wilson)  had 
taken  a  much  more  reasonable  view,  though 
he  (Mr.  Barkly)  differed  from  him  upon 
many  important  points.  He  had  stated, 
for  example,  that  the  cost  of  cultiyation  in 
Cuba  was  actually  higher  than  in  Jamaica. 
If  this  were  so,  c<idit  qtuestio.  Why  need 
they  argue  it  ?  He  would  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
production,  because  it  was  extremely  com- 
plicated; but  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  Committee  had  most  carefully  in- 
yestigated  it,  and  their  opinion,  upon  the 
whole  evidence,  was,  that  lOs.  per  owt.  as 
a  protecting  duty  was  a  fair  demand  for 
our  own  colonies,  as  against  slave  colonies, 
at  the  present  time.  Scarcely  one  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  addressed  the  House 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  to  that 
which  he  (Mr.  Barkly)  took,  had  concluded 
his  speech  without  an  Cid  captandum  ap- 
peal to  the  interests  of  the  British  con- 
sumer. The  right  lion.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  who  had  made  a  most  damaging 
speech  against  the  Government  measure, 
though  he  meant  to  vote  for  it,  had  resorted 
to  this  kind  of  argument.  But,  after  all,  it 
was  nothing  but  begging  the  whole  question. 
How  would  the  interests  of  the  British 
consumer  be  promoted  if  our  own  colonies 
were  ruined?  All  our  Governors  stated 
production  would  cease  in  them  unless  some 
effectual  means  were  adopted  to  induce  its 
continuance.  How,  then,  could  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer  be  accommodated 
if  so  great  a  field  of  supply  were  cut  off  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hawes),  how- 
ever, argued  that  because  there  were  greater 
importations  last  year  than  in  the  previous 
year,  the  supply  would  not  fall  off;  in 
short,  he  drew  out  of  this  circumstance  an 
inference  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  1846. 
He  (Mr.  Barkly)  should  have  thought, 
from  the  experience  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  acquired  in  sugar  planting  within  the 
Colonial  Office,  he  must  have  been  aware 
that  every  one  of  the  canes  cut  last  year 
were  planted  and  cultivated  before  the  Bill 
of  1846.  The  hon.  Gentleman  must  be 
aware,  officially  at  least,  that  eighteen 
months  must  elapse  before  the  produce  of 
planted  canes  could  come  into  this  country 
in  the  shape  of  sugar,  and  a  much  longer 
period  before  they  would  cease  to  produce  at 
all;  his  reference,  therefore,  to  the  fact  which 
ho  mentioned  had  not  the  weight  he  seemed 


to  attach  to  it.  Both  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Hawes),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury  (Mr.  Wilson),  said,  moreover, 
it  was  impossible  to  give  the  colonies 
high  protection,  because  such  was  their 
power  of  production  that  they  would  im- 
mediately produce  more  sugar  than  the 
people  of  this  country  could  consume;  the 
surplus,  therefore,  must  be  exported,  and 
consequently  we  should  still  be  obliged  to 
accept  the  same  price  as  before.  Then  what 
harm  would  be  done  by  giving  them  a  high 
protection?  The  people  of  this  country  would 
not  suffer.  True,  the  Statute-book  might 
be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  many  Gentle- 
men by  a  new  protective  enactment  being 
upon  it;  but  not  more  so,  he  thought,  than 
it  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  others  by  the 
measure  now  proposed ;  which  did  not  ad- 
mit the  same  principle.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  James  Graham)  deprecated 
anything  like  reaction  in  our  commercial 
policy.  He  agreed  with  the  principle  of 
free  trade  as  fully  as  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet; and  he  would  add  that  if  bethought 
there  was  likely  to  be  reaction  from  main- 
taining sugar  cultivation  in  our  colonies,  he 
should  not  support  the  Amendment.  But 
the  strongest  ground  he  ever  heard  in  fa- 
vour of  reaction  was  that  our  policy  was 
ruining  our  sugar-producing  colonies.  The 
people  of  this  country  were  not  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  West  India  colonies  for  the 
sake  of  this  or  that  Government.  For  a 
time  the  true  state  of  the  question  might 
be  kept  from  the  people;  but  when  they 
saw  the  colonies  nearly  ruined  by  the  mea- 
sures of  that  House,  he  certainly  feared 
reaction  would  be  inevitable,  and  that  it 
might  not  extend  to  sugar  only,  but  to 
other  articles.  With  these  observations, 
he  should  leave  the  question  to  the  House 
most  confidently,  if  he  thought  it  would  be 
judged  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  not  with 
reference  to  party  politics  or  to  the  position 
of  Government.  He  begged,  however,  to 
point  out  to  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  in- 
fluenced by  such  considerations,  that  the 
question  which  the  House  had  to  decide 
was  one  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
consistency  of  a  Cabinet,  or  the  stability  of 
an  Administration.  The  question  they  had 
to  determine  was,  whether  negro  emanci- 
pation should  go  down  to  posterity  as  an 
abortive  experiment,  for  which  fourteen 
flourishing  colonies  and  twenty  millions  of 
money  were  rashly  sacrificed — whether  our 
whole  antislavery  policy  for  forty  years 
should  be  considered  a  vain  chimera  for 
which  the  blood  and  treasure  of  this  coun- 
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try  had  been  lavishly  and  fruitlessly  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that,  al- 
though a  Member  of  the  Committee  which 
sat  for  so  many  weeks  upon  Sugar  and 
Coffee  Planting,  and  unwilling  to  give  a 
silent  vote,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  House  at  any  length.  He 
was  the  more  willing  to  take  this  course 
because  the  subject  had  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed that  it  was  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  just  glance  at  some  of  the  arguments 
which  had  been  urged.  He  coidd  not, 
however,  avoid  stating  his  belief  that  no 
Committee  of  that  House  ever  conducted 
its  inquiries  with  a  more  sincere  and  single 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth  upon  this  im- 
portant subject,  than  the  Committee  on 
Sugar  and  Coffee  Planting.  Casting  aside 
all  personal  and  party  objects,  they  were 
determined  to  do  what  they  thought  the 
best  for  the  important  interest  now  suffer- 
ing such  extreme  distress.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  listen  to  the  statements 
of  great  public  and  private  distress  in  the 
colonies  without  feeling  sincerely  anxious 
to  contribute  to  relieve  them;  and  however 
much  the  Committee  might  have  differed  as 
to  the  course  it  was  their  duty  to  recommend 
to  the  House,  he  was  satisfied  every  Mem- 
ber was  animated  by  a  desire  to  apply 
some  practical  remedy  to  the  appalling 
state  of  things  that  had  been  proved  to 
exist.  But  he  could  not  say  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  was 
so  satisfactory  as  their  manuer  of  conduct- 
ing the  inquiry.  If  Gentlemen  would  look 
at  the  resolutions  finally  adopted,  they  would 
find  little  in  them,  except  the  recommen- 
dation, which  was  arrived  at  by  a  very 
narrow  majority,  of  a  differential  duty  of 
10«.  for  six  years.  When  the  authority  of 
the  Committee  was  quoted  in  support  of 
that  recommendation,  he  must  remind  the 
House  that  it  was  arrived  at  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Chairman  alone;  and  that  it 
never  would  have  been  made,  if  two  dis- 
tinguished Gentlemen,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulbum),  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Cardwell),  had 
not  withdrawn  from  the  room.  This  was 
the  state  they  were  in  whenever  a  distinct 
proposal  of  any  protection  was  recom- 
mended— those  two  Gentlemen  uniformly 
voted  against  that  recommendation;  and 
whenever  protection  was  proposed  by  them, 
in  an  abstract  and  general  form,  those 
who  were  more  ardent  friends  of  protec- 
tion met  them,   dolus  latet  in  generali- 


huSf  by  urging  that  it  might  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing,  and  that  it  might  be 
doing  injustice  to  allow  the  Committee  to 
j  recommend  protection  generally,  without 
!  stating  what  the  amount  of  protection 
'■  should  be.  If  these  two  Gentlemen  had 
I  not  left  the  Committee  in  the  lurch,  there 
would,  he  believed,  have  been  a  majority 
of  one  the  other  way;  the  proposal  of  tea 
shillings  for  six  years,  beinff,  in  reality, 
objected  to  by  a  inajority  of  uie  Members. 
But,  after  all,  the  important  question  was, 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  this  recommen- 
dation was  one  which  it  behoved  the  House 
':  to  adopt.  The  question,  then,  more  par- 
j  ticularly  under  consideration  was — what 
should  be  the  sugar  duties  ?  On  that  sub- 
I  ject  there  were  three  proposab.  The  first 
!  was  that  of  the  Committee,  namely,  that 
there  should  be  a  duty  of  lOs,  for  six 
years.  Now,  he  confessed  that  he  objected 
to  that  proposal,  not  so  much  because  it 
would  be  injurious  both  to  the  consumer 
and  to  the  revenue,  as  because  he  believed 
that  its  adoption  would  not  prove  beneficial 
to  the  West  Indies  themselves.  He  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  suffering  condi^ 
tion  of  those  colonies;  and  he  agreed  so 
much  in  what  had  been  said  in  the  eonrae 
of  the  debate  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
vacillating  and  changeful  legislation  of  that 
House  had  operated  in  producing  distresi, 
that  ho  would  be  prepared  to  run  some 
risks  in  adopting  any  measure  of  relief 
respecting  which  he  could  satisfy  himself 
that  it  would  be  salutary  and  beneficial,  to 
the  West  Indian  colonists.  If,  however^ 
there  was  one  point  upon  which  more  than 
upon  any  other  all  the  most  intelligent 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee 
concurred,  it  was  this — that  the  best 
chance  of  cultivating  sugar  successfully 
in  those  colonies  must  depend  upon  the 
ability  to  bring  the  rate  of  wages  to  a 
reasonable  level — a  level  which  would  be 
at  once  fair  to  the  labourer,  and  profitable 
to  the  employer;  and  that  nothing  would 
so  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  success- 
ful termination  of  the  struggle  now  going 
on  for  that  purpose  in  the  West  Indies,  as 
the  notion  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
increased  protection  was  guaranteed  to  the 
planters  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  Barkly) 
seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  that 
truth;  and,  accordingly,  differing  from  the 
greater  number  of  the  West  Indian  body, 
that  hon.  Member  limited  his  recommenda- 
tion of  increased  protection,  when  giving 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  to  the 
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adoption  of  a  duty  of  lOs,  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  then  desired  that  the  drop- 
ping scale  should  come  into  operation.  He 
had  understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  saj 
that  he  had  since  somewhat  modified  his 
opinion,  and  that  he  now  recommended  a 
10s.  duty  for  three  years,  to  cease  altoge- 
ther at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 
[Mr.  Barklt  said,  if  he  had  made  a  propo- 
sition, that  would  have  heen  it.  J  He 
douhted  very  much  whether  that  proposal 
would  have  heen  satisfactory  to  the  West 
Indian  hody  generally:  he  suspected  that 
they  would  prefer  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  hon.  Gentleman,  in  common 
with  the  Government,  and  indeed  almost 
every  one  who  had  addressed  the  House, 
except  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
her  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  contem- 
plated a  speedy  equalisation  of  the  duties 
upon  colonial  and  foreign  sugar.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  House,  then,  should  be  to  pre- 
pare the  colonies  during  the  interval,  'for 
that  competition  which  was  inevitably 
coming  upon  them,  which  could  not  be 
done  by  restoring  protection  and  increasing 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  under  a  systen^ 
whose  existence  must  necessarily  cease. 
If  they  adopted  the  course  of  affording  in- 
creased protection,  it  would  operate,  not  on 
the  West  Indies  alone,  but  on  the  great 
continent  of  India.  If  any  measure  of 
that  kind  were  applied  to  the  West  Indies, 
it  must  be  applied  also  to  the  East.  The 
injury  arising  from  such  a  fixed  and  artifi- 
cial '  system  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
West  Indies;  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  the 
result,  as  regarded  the  East  Indies,  would 
be  most  disastrous.  In  the  latter,  no  less 
than  in  the  former,  the  withdrawal  of  an 
artificial  and  short-lived  stimulus  would  in- 
flict great  injury  on  the  interests  which  had 
been  thus  stimulated,  under  a  system 
which  was  not  meant  to  last.  These  were 
some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
doubt  exceedingly  the  soundness  of  the 
position  so  frequently  advanced,  that  they 
would  be  conferring  real  benefit  on  tlie 
West  India  planter  by  largely  increasing 
the  amount  of  protection  which  Parliament 
had  determined  to  give  him,  during  the  in- 
terval which  he  had  to  prepare  for  the 
competition  to  which  he  was  ultimately  to 
be  exposed.  The  next  proposal  made  to 
the  Committee  was  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  whom  he  did 
not  then  see  in  his  place.  That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
the  most  advisable  course  for  Parliament 


to  pursue  was  to  continue  the  present  duty 
for  six  years,  and  then  allow  it  altogether 
to  cease.  Now  he  believed,  that  had  not 
that  opinion  proceeded  from  so  high  and 
respectable  an  authority,  it  would  have 
been  unlikely  to  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  West  Indian  interest.  The  West 
Indian  body  were  then,  he  believed,  imani- 
mously  of  opinion —  [**  No,  no  !"]  Well, 
they  were  at  least  very  generally  of  opin- 
ion that,  as  between  that  proposal  and  the 
plan  of  the  Government,  the  latter  was 
preferable.  And,  indeed,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  that  conviction.  The  scheme  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  affoi*ded  no  im- 
mediate benefit  or  relief  to  the  West  In- 
dies, while,  in  the  long  run,  it  would,  he 
believed,  be  less  favourable  both  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  revenue  than  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Government.  One 
of  the  most  important  distinctions  between 
the  two  schemes  was  this  —  that  the 
scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  terminate  in  an  equalisation  of 
the  sugar  duties  at  14^.,  while  that  of 
the  Government  would  terminate  in  their 
equalisation  at  lOs.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  plan 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  And  in 
the  first  place,  he  must  concede  to  those 
who  had  raised  the  objection,  that  any  al- 
teration at  all  in  a  scheme  of  sugar  duties, 
BO  recently  and  deliberately  adopted  as  was 
the  scheme  of  1846,  was  in  itself  no  incon- 
siderable evil;  and  he  must  own  that  he 
long  hesitated  before  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  propose,  or  of  the  House  to 
consent,  in  any  way  to  alter  the  scheme  of 
duties  adopted  at  that  period.  But  he 
thought  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  House 
would  act  wisely  in  adopting  an  alteration 
of  the  measure  of  1846  to  the  extent  and 
within  the  limits  that  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Government.  He  did  not  think 
the  measure  proposed  was  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  that  of  1 846.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  in  1846  was  to 
obtain  an  equalisation  of  the  sugar  duties 
at  no  very  distant  period;  but  in  the  mean- 
time to  give  to  the  colonists  a  certain  ad- 
vantage which  would  enable  them  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  struggle.  Now,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations which  had  been  very  naturally 
entertained  when  Government  adopted  the 
Bill  of  1846  had  been  clouded,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  disappointed.  That  gene- 
ral convulsion  which  had  fallen  upon  Eu- 
rope, and  affected  every  branch  of  indus- 
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try  and  commerce,  must  necessarily  have 
pressed  with  still  greater  severity  on  that 
interest  which  had  at  all  times  heen  the 
least  solid  and  the  most  precarious  of  all 
the  interests  connected  with  British  indus- 
try— the  sugar-growing  interest  in  the 
West  Indian  colonies.  It  was  not  foreign 
to  the  case  to  remind  the  House  of  the  no- 
torious fact,  that  at  all  times  in  their 
history,  whether  under  a  system  of  slavery 
or  of  free  lahour — whether  under  ahsolute 
protection  or  a  modified  system  of  protec- 
tion— ^the  cry  of  distress  from  the  sugar- 
planting  colonies  of  the  West  Indies  had 
heen  hoth  loud  and  frequent.  In  saying 
this,  he  had  no  wish  to  deny  that  the  pre- 
sent distress  exceeded  any  previously  re- 
corded, or  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  apply  itself  most  earnestly  to 
the  providing  of  any  relief  which  could  be 
afforded.  But  he  thought  it  would  be 
quite  a  different  case  if  the  distress  com- 
plained of  had  fallen  upon  an  interest 
which  had  hitherto  been  vigorous  and 
prosperous,  and  not  upon  one  which  had 
at  all  periods  been  liable  to  the  greatest 
alternations  of  prosperity  and  distress,  and 
which  had  frequently  come  to  that  House 
to  ask  for  assistance  and  support.  He 
thought,  therefore,  Parliament  was  war- 
ranted in  reconsidering — he  would  not  say 
the  spirit  of  the  settlement  of  1846 — ^but, 
at  least,  the  letter  of  it.  It  would  have 
been  an  ungenerous  thing,  when  an  in- 
terest like  the  West  Indian  was  in  great 
distress,  and  asked  for  succour,  not  to  give 
them  what  it  was  believed  would  bo  a  re- 
lief. He  thought  that  the  modifications 
of  the  Bill  of  1846,  which  the  Government 
had  proposed,  would  have  the  effect  of  af- 
fording a  certain  amount  of  immediate  re- 
lief to  the  West  Indian  interest,  and  that 
in  the  long  run,  without  risk  to  the  reve- 
nue, they  would  be  conducive  to  the  in- 
terest both  of  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. He  was  further  of  opinion,  that 
the  more  this  plan  had  been  considered  by 
the  West  Indian  interest,  who  were  imme- 
diately affected  by  it,  the  more  were  they 
induced  to  believe  that  it  was  for  them  a 
considerable  improvement  upon  the  mea- 
sure of  1846.  Ho  would  also  observe — 
for  he  considered  that  a  very  important 
consideration — that  ho  did  not  believe  this 
alteration  was  liable  to  the  objection  which 
he  had  ventured  to  urge  against  the  scheme 
of  the  Committee  by  which  a  protective 
duty  of  10«.  was  to  be  secured  to  the  West 
Indians  for  six  years — he  did  not  think  it 
would  in  any  material  degree  prevent  the 


settlement  of  wages  in  the  West  Indies  on 
a  satisfactory  footing — a  point  to  which  ho, 
for  one,  attributed  the  greatest  importance. 
On  these  grounds  he  thought  the  Goyern- 
ment  was  warranted  in  pressing,  and  the 
House  would  do  well  to  adopt,  the  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  Bill  of  1846 — a 
modification  which  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  that  Bill — which  would 
not  be  attended  with  any  of  the  injurioiu 
effects  which  must  be  produced  by  a  larger 
measure  of  protection,   as  regmled    the 
state  of  society  in  the  West  Indies — and 
which  would  give  some  immediate  relief  to 
the  suffering  planter,  and  ultimately  be 
more  beneficial  to  him  than  increased  pro^ 
tection,  arising  as  it  would  from  increased 
consumption.     As  regarded  the  question 
of  revenue,   he   would  observe,   that  al* 
though  the  measure  involved  an  apparent 
immediate  loss,  he  believed  that  that  loss 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  made  up  by 
causes  independent  of  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  scale  of  duties.     There  would  nn» 
doubtedly  he  a  large  importation  of  sugar 
at  a  low  price  during  the  present  year. 
'faking  that  element  of  the  case  into  con* 
sideration,  he  anticipated  no  great  loss 
even  of  immediate  revenue;  and  he  beliered 
that  while  the  scheme  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  planter,  as  it  unquestionably  would 
be  to  the  consumer,  it  would  notultimatelj 
be  injurious   to  the  revenue  itself.     He 
knew  that  the  idea  of  benefiUng  the  con- 
sumer had  been  treated  by  some   hen. 
Gentlemen  with  very  great  contempt.    But 
he  really  could  not  bring  himself  to  view 
the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  did  those 
hon.  Gentlemen.     Very  sorry  should  he  be 
to  urge  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  as  it 
were,  against  the  greater  interests  of  im- 
perial policy  and  of  humanity;  hut  when 
he  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
speaking  of  the  price  of  sugar  as  a  ques- 
tion nut   worthy    of    any    consideration ; 
when  he  heard  an  hon.  Member  even  say- 
ing that  sugar  was  an  unhealthy  thing — 
that   it  spoils  the  teeth   of   ladies,    and 
was  of  no  use  to  anybody;  he  must  say, 
that  he  altogether   dissented  from  such 
opinions.     He  believed  the  price  of  sugar 
to  be  an  object  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  this  country.   On  that 
subject  he  fully  concurred  in  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon, 
to  which  he  would  add  the  expression  of  his 
belief,  that,  besides  increasing  their  com- 
forts, the  low  price  of  sugar  was  a  main 
instrument  in  promoting  habits  of  tempe- 
rance amongst  the  poor.    It  had  a  material 
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effect  in  checluDg  the  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits  bj  inducing  the  poorer  classes  to  use 
more  wholesome  and  nutritious  beverages. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  had  called  at- 
tention to  a  portion  of  the  subject  which  he 
by  no  means  desired  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
namely,  the  bearing  of  the  policy  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  sugar  duties  on 
the  Question  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
His  non.  Friend  drew  a  distinction  between 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  which  he,  for 
one,  could  not  comprehend.  With  all  the 
horror  which  his  hon.  Friend  felt  in  refer- 
ence to  the  slave  trade — and,  indeed,  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  unut- 
terable horrors  of  that  accursed  traffic, 
though  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  best  means  of  putting  it 
down — when  his  hon.  Friend  spoke  of  sla- 
very, he  referred  to  a  patriarchal  state  of 
things,  which  he  seemed  rather  to  look 
upon  with  approbation.  [Sir  R.  Inglis 
had  said  that  seeing  that  slavery  was  recog- 
nised in  the  book  of  God,  he  could  not  as- 
sent to  the  proposition  that  it  was  unlawful.  ] 
He  had  thought  that  his  hon.  Friend  went 
beyond  that,  declaring  that  he  had  never 
acted,  and  could  never  act,  with  those  who 
sought  to  abolish  slavery,  because  he  con- 
ceived slavery  to  be  sanctioned  in  the  sa- 
cred writings.  [Sir  R.  Inglis:  Exactly 
so.]  He  would  not  trespass  upon  sacred 
topics;  but  with  all  the  respect  which  he 
felt  for  his  hon.  Friend,  he  must  declare 
his  belief  that  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
in  the  sacred  volume  to  sanction  the  abo- 
minable principle  that  man  might  be  the 
property  of  his  fellow-man.  He  happened 
to  know  something  of  countries  in  which 
slavery  existed;  and  though  it  might  be 
much  more  easy  to  draw  a  fearful  picture 
of  the  slave  trade  than  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  yet — ^if  the  brutalising  effects  of 
slavery  were  regarded — if  the  moral  results 
of  slavery  were  realised — if  the  killing  of 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  were  duly  con- 
sidered— it  would  be  seen  that  no  tongue 
could  adequately  describe  the  evils  of  sla- 
very. While,  therefore,  he  heartly  joined 
with  his  hon.  Friend  in  eoudemning  the 
slave  trade,  he  could  not  join  in  the  miti- 
gated censure  passed  by  him  on  slavery. 
Ho  believed,  too,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land detested  both  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  as  much  as  ever,  and  that  if  they 
thought  they  were  to  be  put  down  by 
means  of  sugar  duties,  they  would  oppose 
them  by  such  means.  Some  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  sincere  abolitionists,  had,  how- 


ever, expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  not 
by  a  system  of  duties  that  their  schemes 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  any 
needless  disturbance  of  commerce  should 
be  most  carefully  avoided.  While  upon  this 
question  he  must  remark  that  he  could  not 
admit,  as  some  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  dis* 
posed  to  admit,  that  all  the  efforts  to  abolish 
slavery  and  put  down  the  slave  trade,  involv- 
ing as  they  had  done  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, had  in  reality  been  thrown  away.  He 
would  not  then  enter  into  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  were  probable  that  ulti- 
mately free  labour  would  be  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  slave  labour ;  al- 
though, notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
said  on  that  subject,  he  was  sanguino 
enough  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantages  which  attached  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  arising  from  a  tropical 
climate,  such,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
disadvantages  resulting  from  a  state  of 
slavery,  that  in  the  end  free  labour  would 
break  down  that  accursed  system.  No- 
thing could  persuade  him  that  the  abomin- 
able system  of  cultivating  sugar  by  means 
of  slavery  would  be  perpetuated  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  But  that  was  not  the  only 
question  which  they  were  bound  to  consi- 
der in  connexion  with  that  subject.  The 
moral  example  of  England  in  such  a  mat- 
ter was  not,  he  believed,  thrown  away; 
and  he  could  not  agree  with  Gentlemen 
who  said  it  was  the  same  thing  whether 
they  directly  sanctioned  slavery,  or  de- 
clined to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  those 
who  had  refused  to  follow  their  example 
with  respect  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
He  did  certainly  think  that  it  made  a 
material  difference  that  they  were  not 
themselves  stained  with  the  moral  guilt  of 
those  who  possessed  slaves.  He  believed 
that  the  example  of  England  had  worked 
and  was  working  for  good,  and  would  work 
for  still  greater  good  in  reference  to  that 
question  ;  and  he  never  did  regret  the 
course  she  had  taken.  Now,  with  regard 
to  immigration,  some  hon.  Gentlemen  ap* 
peared  to  him  to  have  rather  overstated 
the  advantages  which  the  West  Indies 
might  derive  from  pouring  in  upon  them  a 
great  number  of  immigrants.  He  thought, 
indeed,  that  very  great  advantages  would 
result,  in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
from  the  very  power  of  introducing  a  cer- 
tain number;  not  so  much  from  adding 
very  materially  to  the  number  of  labourers 
already  existing,  as  from  having  that  check 
upon  the  labourers  already  settled,  which 
all  the  witnesses  thought  would  have  a 
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considerable  effect.  Any  facilities  which 
the  House  might  be  disposed  to  grant  on 
the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  for 
the  introduction  of  immigrants,  would  be 
attended  with  advantages  which  might  not 
at  first  be  expected  from  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  new  labourers  actually  in- 
troduced. With  regard  to  the  vagrancy 
laws,  as  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  had  entered  so  fully 
into  that  subject,  he  would  do  little  more 
than  say  that  he  thought  it  most  desirable 
that  the  Government  should  give  every  fa- 
cility for  restraining  bad  habits  on  the  part 
of  the  labouring  population  in  the  colonies. 
That  he  might  not  be  misunderstood  either 
on  that  point  or  in  reference  to  immigra- 
tion, he  Degged  to  say  that  he  was  for  the 
freest  immigration,  stopping  short,  and  dis- 
tinctly stopping  short,  of  that  point  where 
immigration  would  become  anything  like 
the  slave  trade.  That  must  be  clearly 
understood.  What  the  Government  meant 
by  immigration  was  a  hond  fide  free  immi- 
gration, and  not  an  immigration  of  the 
character  which  he  had  mentioned.  So 
also  with  regard  to  police  and  contracts, 
he  desired  to  see  as  good  a  system  intro- 
duced as  prevailed  in  this  country,  for  the 
sake  both  of  the  negro  population  and  of 
their  employers;  but  he  should  be  strongly 
opposed  to  any  system  which,  professing 
to  be  a  system  of  police,  would  introduce 
in  fact  compulsory  labour;  and  he  believed, 
too,  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  in- 
troduce such  a  system,  a  spirit  would  be 
roused  by  it  in  this  country  which  would 
compel  them  to  retrace  their  steps.  He 
had  promised  to  be  short :  he  feared  that 
he  had  already  broken  that  promise.  In 
conclusion,  he  hoped  that  Parliament  would 
calmly  and  dispassionately  consider  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government.  It  was  true  that 
those  proposals  held  out  no  prospect  of  a 
groat  immediate  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
the  West  Indian  colonics.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  in  the  power  of  that  House  to 
apply  any  remedy  of  that  description;  but 
the  Government  had  carefully  and  anxiously 
considered  what  was  most  likely  to  alleviate 
the  existing  distress,  and  to  restore  pros- 
perity to  their  suffering  fellow-subjects. 
He  heartily  desired  that,  to  whatever  deci- 
sion the  House  might  come,  that  decision 
would  conduce  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of 
the  colonists.  He  admitted  that  they  had 
great  claims  on  this  country.  They  had 
been  true  and  faithful  in  all  times  and  un- 
der all  circumstances;  as  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, they  now  looked  to  them,  as  they 


had  a  right  to  do,  for  such  assistance  and 
support  as  they  could  afford;  as  members 
of  the  general  community,  they  were  en- 
titled to  be  protected  and  cared  for.  He 
believed  that  if  the  House  should  give  its 
sanction  to  the  proposal  of  the  Government, 
whatever  feeling  of  disappointment  might 
exist  for  a  time  in  minds  which  had  been 
dazzled  by  greater  offers  made  to  them 
from  other  quarters,  these  proposals  would 
be  found  to  tend  materially  and  perma- 
nently to  the  benefit  of  the  West  Inaies. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  began 
by  adverting  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  of  which  he  was  a  Member,  and 
he  stated  that  the  report  of  that  Commit- 
tee, in  recommending  a  10«.  duty,  repre- 
sented the  opinions  of  but  a  small  major- 
ity, and  that  if  he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  and  his 
hon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr.  Cardwell)  had 
been  present  when  the  decision  was  adopt- 
ed, they  would  have  followed  the  course 
which  they  took  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  and  not  supported  the  propo- 
sition of  a  IO9.  protective  duty.  In  that 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  he 
(Mr.  Goulbum)  concurred;  but  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury  had  stated  that  the 
only  question  at  issue  in  the  House  was, 
whether  they  should  have  a  10«.  protecting 
duty  on  sugar  or  not,  he  (Mr.  Goulbom) 
felt  it  right  to  state,  that  in  voting  for 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Droitwich,  he  by  no  meanft  intended  to 
affirm  the  proposition  that  relief  could 
only  be  afforded  by  a  10s.  duty.  The 
view  which  he  took  of  the  case  was  this, 
that  the  Government  alone  could  provide 
efficient  remedies;  and  he  was  anxious  to 
throw  on  them,  as  the  only  competent 
persons,  the  duty  of  deciding  what  should 
be  proposed  as  an  adequate  relief  for  colo- 
nies suffering  under  a  degree  of  distress 
altogether  unprecedented.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the 
distress  of  these  colonies,  which  had  been 
frankly  admitted  by  some  hon.  Members, 
though  denied  by  others,  seeing  that  what- 
ever doubts  might  have  existed  before  as 
to  the  extent  of  that  distress,  must  have 
been  removed  by  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  behind  him  (Mr.  Barkly)— at 
least  as  to  the  particular  colony  of  Guiana. 
But  there  were  Gentlemen  who  assumed 
that  this  distress*  was  little  worthy  of  con- 
sideration on  the  ground  that  it  affected 
only  a  limited  portion  of  the  community. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  of  this  class.     He  had 
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stated  at  tlie  outset  of  the  debate,  as 
a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  distress 
of  one  portion  of  the  community,  that 
he  had  great  satisfaction  in  beholding 
the  almost  luxurious  ease  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  of  the  West  In- 
dies were  at  that  time  enjoying;  and 
the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  consider  that 
while  nine-tenths  of  the  population  were 
happy  and  comfortable,  it  mattered  lit- 
tle what  might  be  the  fate  of  the  miser- 
able tenth  upon  whom  calamity  was 
heavily  pressing.  He  confessed  that  he 
did  not  consider  this  a  very  statesman- 
like view  of  the  condition  of  a  colony,  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  happiness  of  those 
who  subsisted  by  the  wages  of  their  labour, 
when  that  was  coupled  with  the  ruin  of 
those  who  employed  them,  and  by  whom 
alone  wages  could  be  paid.  He  would, 
however,  press  the  House  to  consider  that 
the  distress  was  not  confined  to  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  that  if  they  wished  to  pro- 
mote the  permanent  happiness  of  the  nine- 
tenths,  they  must  take  immediate  steps 
to  relieve  the  higher  classes.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  detailed 
statements  as  to  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring population  in  the  West  Indian 
colonies;  but  it  was  on  record  that  of 
the  whole  of  that  population  only  one- 
third  were  at  present  addicted  to  agri- 
cultural labour  on  the  several  estates  of 
the  colony;  that  two-thirds  were  dispersed 
in  various  parts,  living  upon  their  o\vn 
means,  availing  themselves  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  to  lead  a  life  of  indolence  and 
ease.  He  had  himself  communicated  with 
persons  of  respectability,  recently  arrived 
from  the  colony  of  Jamaica,  who  had 
assured  him  that  in  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  had  divorced  themselves 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  there  was 
a  degree  of  retrogression  in  civilisation, 
a  neglect  of  morality  and  of  all  means 
of  education,  a  general  immorality,  an 
abandonment  of  all  religious  obligation, 
which  were  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
permanent  happiness  of  any  class  what- 
ever. Neither  was  it  only  on  the  moral 
condition  of  that  class  of  the  population 
that  this  distress  operated.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  stated  in  that  debate,  that  there  had 
been  no  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  lower  orders,  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
alleged  distress  pressing  upon  them.  Those 
who  attended  to  the  concerns  of  Jamaica 
could  not,  however,  be  ignorant  that  there 
had  been  in  that  island  a  large  public  meet- 
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ing  to  represent  the  distress,  which  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  House  thought  applied  only 
to  the  higher  classes  of  society.  On  the  20th 
of  April  a  meeting  was  held  at  Kingston, 
in  Jamaica,  at  which  many  thousand  per- 
sons attended.  It  comprised  per  sons  of  every  * 
order  and  of  every  class,  merchants,  trades- 
men, artisans,  and  the  humblest  labourers, 
all  assembled  together  to  express  by  resolu- 
tions, to  be  afterwards  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  distress  under  which  they  la- 
boured ;  and  he  might  be  permitted  to 
adduce  evidence  which  would  be  beyond 
exception  in  a  question  of  this  kind — he 
meant  the  speech  of  a  Baptist  missionary — 
one  of  that  particular  persuasion  who  were 
supposed,  above  all  others,  to  be. cognisant 
of  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  labouring 
population  of  Jamaica,  and  who  had  ob- 
tained that  influence  and  knowledge  by 
meritorious  exertions  to  rescue  them  from 
the  ignorance  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  to  impress  upon  them  religious  truth. 
The  gentleman  who  addressed  the  meeting 
was  evidently  a  man  of  strong  feelings 
and  great  acquirements,  and  he  made  the 
following  statement:  — 

*'  He  came  there  because  he  felt  for  the  distress 
and  poverty  which  was  preyailing  to  so  fearfiil  aa 
extent  around  him.  Once  this  land  was  the  abode 
of  peace,  plenty,  and  contentment.  Now,  which- 
ever way  he  tamed,  he  saw  nothing  but  the  gaunt 
spectres  of  distress,  misery,  and  ruin.  If  he  con- 
versed with  the  merchant,  once  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous, he  could  only  hear  language  of  mourning, 
lamentation,  and  woe.  If  he  turned  to  the  mid- 
dle classes,  who  once  lived  in  a  state  of  humble 
but  happy  sufficiency,  he  there  found  distress, 
poverty,  and  sorrow;  if  he  regarded  the  labouring 
classes,  he  there  found  thousands  destitute  of  em- 
ployment^ their  children  crying  for  bread,  whilst 
they  had  it  not  to  give  them.  That  very  mor- 
ning his  servant  informed  him  that  a  gentleman 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  He  went  to  his  back 
piazza,  and  saw  a  person  as  respectably  dressed 
as  himself,  the  only  difference  being  that  he  wore 
white  instead  of  black.  He  requested  to  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  a  word  in  private,  and  then, 
whilst  tears  of  bitter  anguish  filled  his  eyes,  he 
told  him  that  his  family  were  perishing  for  want 
of  food— that  he  had  one  child  at  home  dying, 
whilst  the  others  were  crying  out  for  food. 
Gentlemen  —  said  the  reverend  speaker  —  I 
knew  that  man;  three  years  ago  he  was  a 
respectable  trademan,  whose  credit  would  have 
been  good  in  this  city  for  1,000/.,  yet  now  for 
want  of  employment  he  has  no  other  resource 
than  to  beg  in  order  to  keep  his  children  from 
starving.  And  this  was  no  solitary  case,  it  was  a 
fair  sample  of  the  whole.  Misery  was  abounding 
in  the  community,  and  it  behoved  every  individual 
to  sink  all  political  and  party  differences,  and 
unite  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  heavy  calami- 
ties wliich  are  impending  over  and  threaten  to  in- 
volve all  in  one  conmion  destruction." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  speech  he 
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observed,  on  the  peculiar  and  difficult  posi- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  labouring  commu- 
nity— 

**  Again,  look  at  the  hundrecU,  and  he  might 
•ay  thousands,  of  poor  labouring  men  in  the  city 
who  were  out  of  employment,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  the  greatest  distress.  He  needed  not 
to  remind  the  meeting  that  the  position  of  the 
working  men  in  our  towns  was  very  different  to 
the  position  of  the  lahouren  in  the  mountains ; 
there  they  may  by  failure  of  cultivation  lapse  into 
a  state  of  semibarbarism,  but  they  could  never 
be  starved  ;  the  country  labourer  could  pick  the 
fruit  which  grew  in  rich  spontaneous  luxuriance 
on  the  trees  :  he  could  dig  his  yams,  and  out  his 
plantains  to  eat ;  he  could  go  to  the  spring  and 
obtain  water  to  drink  ;  he  could  pick  up  wood  to 
dress  his  food  ;  but  here  nothing  is  to  be  obtained 
without  money ;  he  cannot  get  a  yam,  cocoa,  or 
plantain,  no,  not  even  a  mango,  without  money  ; 
he  cannot  obtain  a  shed  to  shelter  him  from  the 
burning  sun  by  day,  or  the  unwholesome  dews  of 
night,  without  money ;  he  cannot  get  a  stick  of 
wood  to  boil  his  pot,  nor  even  a  drop  of  water  to 
cool  his  parching  tongue,  if  he  had  not  money. 
All  this  suffering,  all  this  privation  and  misery, 
had  been  for  months  accumulating,  and  was  now 
being  endured  in  this  city  ;  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  people  were  most  submissive,  patient, 
and  enduring,  that  they  had  borne  so  much  with 
80  much  silence — only  because  they  were  amongst 
the  most  loyal  of  Iler  Miuesty's  subjects,  that 
some  outbreak  had  not  beroro  now  attested  the 
depth  of  their  miseries." 

When  that  was  the  situation  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Jamaica  who  inha- 
bited the  towns,  and  when  this  demoralised 
state  prevailed  amongst  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  inhabited  the  country,  let  it 
not  be  said  that  nine-tenths  were  in  a  state 
of  prosperity  and  happiness  disentitling 
them  to  the  indulgence  and  consideration 
of  Parliament.  But  the  House  had  been 
told  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down,  that  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  colonial  produce  was  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  In  that  propo- 
sition they  were  all  agreed.  The  cheapen- 
ing of  the  particular  commodity  of  sugar 
was  an  essential  clement  in  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try; but  they  did  not  mean  by  cheapness 
that  depression  of  price  which  might  be 
obtained  by  the  destruction  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  individuals  who  produced  the 
sugar.  A  cheapness  thus  obtained,  though 
an  undoubted  temporary  advantage,  must 
lead  hereafter  to  an  advancement  of  price, 
which  would  be  so  much  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  bear,  because  the  people  having 
been  accustomed  to  largo  and  extensive 
consumption,  the  aggravation  of  price 
would  impose  a  privation  previously  un- 
known.    He  could  not  but  think  that  the 


best  mode  of  ensuring  the  continued  cheap- 
ness of  the  commodity  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  would  be  to  rescue  the  colo- 
nies from  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
were  placed,  and  thus  to  enable  them  am- 
ply to  supply  the  general  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. Suppose,  as  a  necessary  conae- 
quence  of  the  present  state  of  things,  that 
the  produce  of  only  one  of  oar  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  was  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket of  the  world — the  produce  of  Jamaica, 
say  from  30,000  to  40.000  ton*— what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  price  of  sugar : 
would  it .  not  rise  to  the  price  of  former 
times  ?  He  spoke  not  without  authority 
on  this  subject — we  had  a  pregnant  ex- 
ample before  us  in  St.  Domingo  :  when  that 
island  ceased  to  be  a  sugar-produciog 
colony,  a  large  quantity  of  proidaee  waa 
withdrawn  from  the  market  of  the  world, 
and  what  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  t^at  withdrawal  ?  The  average  price  of 
sugar  rose  to  65«.  to  70s.  per  cwt.,  and 
until  the  deficiency  created  by  the  destmo- 
tion  of  one  colony  had  been  supplied  bj 
the  increased  exertions  of  the  British  eolo- 
nies,  the  consumers  of  the  oommoditj 
underwent  suffering  and  hardship;  and  he 
was  morally  convinced  —  indeed  it  waa 
capable  of  proof,  that  if  we  did  not,  by  our 
interference,  prevent  that  abandonment  of 
property  which  must  necessarily  be  the 
result  of  the  present  distress,  the  prioe 
of  sugar  would  be  so  enormous  as  to  ope- 
rate disastrously  on  the  working  popma- 
tion,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  benefit 
by  the  cheapness,  ae  knew  not  if  any 
Gentleman,  in  the  consideration  of  thui 
subject,  had  ever  turned  his  attention  to 
the  report  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  on  West  India  distress  in  the 
year  1832.  That  laid  down  distinctly 
what  the  real  basis  of  compensation 
for  the  injuries  which  the  colonies  sus- 
tained ought  to  be.  It  stated  that  the 
compensation  ought  to  be  limited  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  cost  of  production 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  this  country.  He  would  apply  the 
same  principle  to  the  present  distress.  He 
said  that  you,  having  enhanced  the  cost  of 
production,  were  bound  to  make  compen- 
sation to  that  extent.  He  knew  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wcstbury  would  say  that  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  West  Indies  was 
not  greater  than  in  Cuba.  He  had  asserted, 
that  the  cost  in  Cuba  was  17 s,  Sd,  per  owt.9 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  the 
competition  of  that  colony.  The  hon. 
Member's  calculations  were  corrected  bj 
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the  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich.  How 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  knew  perhaps, 
as  well  as  any  man,  all  the  matters 
connected  with  the  growth,  produce,  and 
prices^  of  sugar,  could  saj,  that  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  was 
17«.  8d,  seemed  to  him  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  had  occured  in  the  de- 
bate. If  he  had  looked  at  the  market 
price  of  sugar,  he  would  have  found  that 
Cuba  sugar  sold  in  the  British  market  for 
21*.,  and,  if  to  the  cost  price  of  17«.  Sd. 
he  added  the  most  moderate  rate  of  freight, 
insurance,  and  other  necessary  charges,  for 
bringing  it  to  the  British  market,  he  would 
find  the  Cuba  proprietor  kindly  selling  his 
produce  to  us  at  a  loss,  and  had  been  so 
doing  for  a  considerable  time.  As  to  the 
cost  of  raising  sugar  in  Jamaica,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  the  accounts  had 
been  unfairly  taken — that  reference  had 
been  made  merely  to  the  two  years  of  1846 
and  1847,  one  of  which  years  was  a  year 
of  scarcity,  and  the  expense  was  thereby 
considerably  enhanced.  He  admitted  that 
one  of  those  years  was  a  year  of  scarcity, 
but  the  other  year  was  one  of  uncommon 
abundance;  and  as  in  the  West  Indies 
there  was  a  great  variation  of  seasons,  and 
the  seasons  materially  influenced  the 
amount  of  production,  and  consequently 
the  cost  of  production,  it  was  not  unrea- 
sonable to  take  two  years,  one  of  extreme 
abundance  and  another  of  extreme  scar- 
city. The  House  had  heard  many  rea- 
sons why  the  colonies  had  no  particular 
claim  to  relief.  It  was  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  that  the  Act  of  1846  was  a  deli- 
berate and  well-considered  Act,  and  that 
on  account  of  the  consideration  it  had 
met  with,  it  should  not  be  materially 
altered.  What  were  the  facts  with  respect 
to  that  Act  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  came  into  office  on  the  5th  or  6th 
of  July  in  that  year,  and  on  the  20th  of 
July  they  came  down  to  the  House  to  pro- 
pose a  total  change  in  the  system  of  law 
as  affecting  sugar,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  past  in  operation.  They  cut 
short  the  experiment  that  had  previously 
been  made,  and  was  then  in  successful 
progress,  after  fourteen  days'  considera- 
tion; at  the  time,  too,  when  their  delibe- 
rations must  have  been  directed,  not  to 
the  question  of  the  sugar  duties  alone,  but 
to  all  those  other  important  questions 
which  necessarily  press  upon  Ministers 
on  a  change  of  Government.  If  he  had 
had  to  advise  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen, 


he  should  certainly  have  recommended 
them,  on  so  great  and  serious  a  subject, 
involving  such  vast  interests,  the  pros- 
perity of  BO  many  classes,  to  have  taken 
two  or  three  months  for  due  considera- 
tion; but  they  adopted  the  other  alter- 
native, and  in  fourteen  days  pledged  th«r 
existence  as  a  Government,  and  the  char- 
acter of  Parliament,  to  the  Sugar  Bill  of 
1846.  He,  for  one,  gave  his  assent  to 
the  measure,  though  brought  forward  un- 
der those  circumstances;  not  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  itself,  but,  think- 
ing that  there  was  a  possibility  that  the 
interests  of  the  colonies  might  escape  that 
destruction  which  many  other  Members 
foretold;  and -it  appearing  to  him  as  it  did 
to  others  that  there  was  danger*  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  empire  from  an- 
other change  of  Administration  at  that  par- 
ticular period — he  felt  bound  to  maintain 
the  national  interest  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  misfortune  to  the  colonies.  He 
alluded  to  the  mode  in  which  the  mea- 
sure had  been  brought  forward,  to  prove 
that  it  did  not  obtain  that  degree  of  de- 
liberation to  which  a  question  of  so  much 
importance  was  entitled.  And  had  they 
not  at  that  moment  before  them  the 
strongest  proof  of  this  on  the  part  ef 
those  who  brought  in  the  measure  ?  What 
was  the  first  step  they  took  with  respect 
to  the  measure  of  1846  ?  Was  it  not  one 
which  showed  that  it  had  not  been  con- 
sidered with  due  deliberation  ?  They  said, 
they  had  now  found,  after  a  year  s  con- 
sideration, that  by  putting  a  charge  on 
brown  muscovado,  and  not  upon  brown 
clayed  sugar,  they  had  actually  inflicted 
on  the  British  colonist  an  injury  which  they 
never  intended — ^that  they  had  deprived 
him  of  the  protection,  which  they  thought 
he  was  entitled  to,  of  Is.  6d,  per  cwt.  on 
every  hundred-weight  introduced  up  to 
the  period  at  which  he  was  speaking;  and, 
therefore,  when  hon.  Gentlemen  objected 
to  pecuniary  compensation,  let  them  re- 
member that  by  this  want  of  due  delibe- 
ration, and  by  the  effect  of  the  experience 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  had  since  acquired, 
they  now  admitted  that  they  had,  in  these 
two  years,  imposed  on  the  colonies  of  this 
country  a  charge  amounting  to  700,0001. 
or  800,000?.,  which,  if  they  had  in  1846 
understood  the  difference  between  brown 
clayed  and  muscovado  sugar,  they  never 
would  have  called  upon  the  colonies  to  bear. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  introduce 
the  distinction  now,  and,  therefore,  he  ad- 
mitted the  previous  injury  and  loss.  It 
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liad  been  stated  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
behind  him  (Sir  J.  Graham),  that  the 
measure  of  1846  had  been  favourable  to 
the  revenue.  He  admitted  that  it  had 
been  fayourable  to  the  revenue;  it  had  in- 
troduced, at  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  foreign  sugar,  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  come  into  the 
market;  but  it  was  a  gain  to  the  re- 
venue of  something  like  700,000^.  or 
800,0002.,  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
colonists.  If  the  revenue  had  been  bene- 
fited, it  had  been  benefited  at  the  cost  of 
these  colonies;  and  the  loss  thus  sustained 
by  the  colonies  was  one  element  of  the 
distress  under  which  they  were  now  la- 
bouring. Another  statement  was,  that  the 
Act  of  1846  had  not  encouraged  the  slave 
trade.  If  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  read 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee 
presided  over  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
G.  Bentinck)  which  sat  contemporanedusly 
with  the  one  appointed  to  consider  the 
slave  trade  itself,  he  would  hardly  have 
made  that  statement.  There  was  a  wit- 
ness examined.  Captain  Matson,  a  gentle- 
man who  for  six  years  consecutively  was 
employed  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade, 
partly  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  partly 
in  Cuba,  and  he  said — 

**  Two  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
slave  trade  in  Cuba;  that  it  is  only  within  those 
last  twelve  months  that  there  has  been  any  slare 
trade  whatever." 

He  was  asked  if  it  was  the  alteration  of 
the  law  which  had  produced  this  change 
and  his  answer 


"  Yes ;  it  is  the  alteration  in  the  demand  for 
their  sugar  that  has  affected  Cuba  much  more 
than  it  did  Brazil ;  eighteen  months  ago,  I  think 
for  a  year  before  that,  there  had  not  been  more 
than  one  or  two  solitary  instances  of  slaves  being 
landed  in  Cuba." 

He,  therefore,  did  not  think  that  Bill  could 
now  be  defended,  either  on  the  ground  of 
the  deliberation  with  which  it  was  passed, 
or  on  the  ground  of  the  contribution  it  had 
made  to  the  revenue,  or  on  that  of  having 
had  no  effect  on  the  slave  trade.  Another 
objection  had  been  made  to  any  plan  of  relief, 
namely,  that  if  we  now  attempted,  by  means 
of  protection,  to  afford  relief  to  the  colo- 
nies in  the  West  Indies,  we  should  thereby 
create  reaction,  and  abandon  those  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  which  had  been  found  to 
be  so  generally  beneficial.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  justly  observed 
that  the  dread  of  reaction  was  the  absorb- 
ing evil  of  the  plan;  for  if  it  was  admitted 
that  the  colonies  had  been  ruined,  there 
would  necessarily  be,  throughout  the  coun- 


try, a  general  impression  that  that  ruin  was 
the  result  of  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
and  material  injury  would  be  done  to 
those  principles  by  the  admitted  failure 
of  your  experiment.  But  he  might  ask, 
if  affording  increased  protection  to  the 
sugar  of  the  West  Indies  within  certain 
limits  were  itself  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  in  itself  a 
ground  to  assume  that  reaction  had  taken 
place,  how  did  the  Government  answer  for 
the  measure  now  on  the  table  ?  How  could 
they  avoid  the  charge  of  beginning  the  re- 
action, and  of  setting  an  example  for  its 
continuance  ?  They  profess  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of 
1846;  but  what  is  the  fact?  The  duty, 
which  would  have  been  4«.  6d.  under  ihe 
Bill  of  1846,  is  to  be  raised  to  7s.  If  tlie 
alteration  of  the  protecting  duty  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  principles  on  whidi 
Parliament  had  hitherto  acted,  the  charge 
rested  not  on  his  hon.  Friend,  Sur  J.  Pa* 
kington,  who ,  brought  forward  the  present 
Motion,  nor  on  those  who  supported  it,  but 
on  the  Government  who  introdoeed  this 
measure.  They  had  been  told,  and  that 
from  a  very  high  quarter,  that  all  protee- 
tion  must  necessarily  be  injnrions  to  the 
colonies,  because  it  tended  to  merease  the 
price  of  wages.  He  thought  this  was  the 
answer  which  the  noble  Lord  the  Seeretarj 
for  the  Colonial  Department  repeated  over 
and  over  again  in  all  his  answers  to  ibe 
despatches  he  received  from  the  West  In* 
dies.  He  did  not  assent  to  the  principle 
as  true  to  the  extent  to  which  it  had  be^ 
urged  by  the  noble  Lord.  That  high  pro- 
tection,  so  large  as  to  give  an  inordinate 
profit  to  the  planter,  might  nnduly  en- 
hance the  rate  of  wages,  there  was  no 
doubt,  because  the  labourer,  seeing  the 
proprietor  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  extrava- 
gant income  derived  from  the  produce  of 
his  labour,  naturally  said,  "  Allow  me  a 
share  of  it,"  and  a  share  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  proprietor  might  think 
just ;  but  would  not  the  same  event  hap- 
pen whenever  the  proprietor  of  this  es- 
tate should  derive  a  profit,  whether  ao- 
quired  by  protection,  or  the  emf^oyment 
of  mechanical  devices,  or  superior  skill? 
It  was  the  profit  of  the  planter  which 
guided  the  demand  of  the  labourer.  It 
was  not  the  amoimt  of  protection  which 
you  gave  him  in  his  distress,  but  it  was  the 
profit  of  the  planter  to  which  the  labourer 
would  always  look;  and  if  they  were  to  be 
precluded  from  doing  anything  to  benefit 
the  planter,  lest  the  labourer  &onld  make 
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an  increased  demand  for  wages,  then  thej 
shnt  out  the  West  Indies  from  the  prospect 
of  anything  ever  heing  done  for  them.  On 
this  theory,  the  estates  must  always  re- 
main without  profit  to  the  capitalist,  he- 
cause  at  any  moment  that  the  profit  be- 
came reasonable,  the  labourer  would  require 
his  wages  to  be  raised  in  an  undue  pro- 
portion. Indeed,  if  he  was  to  believe 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken  on 
this  subject,  the  question  of  wages  ap- 
peared to  excite  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon,  arguing  very  justly 
on  the  state  of  things  in  this  country, 
laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  high  wages 
and  low  prices  necessarily  went  together. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  laid  it  down  as  another 
axiom  that  wages  in  the  West  Indies  were 
not  high  enough,  and  that  you  required  an 
increase  of  wages,  inasmuch  as  high-priced 
skilled  labour  was  essential  to  cheapness 
of  production.  These  points  had  been  so 
well  answered  already  that  he  would  not 
repeat  the  obvious  reply  to  them.  But 
they  were  told  they  were  to  rely  on  an  in- 
crease  of  consumption  for  the  advantage 
of  those  colonies.  And  here  he  must  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury,  who  gave  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  West  Indies.  He 
said  that  if  you  gave  protection,  wages 
would  be  raised  to  such  an  amount  that 
the  labourer  would  enjoy  the  profit,  and 
the  planter  would  still  remain  in  a  state 
of  ruin.  Then,  he  asked,  what  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  under  which  the 
planters  were  labouring  ?  It  was,  said  he, 
because  the  Government  had  permitted  the 
use  of  sugar  in  breweries — the  effect  of 
that  measure  was  to  bring  in  a  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  so  greatly  to  encourage  pro- 
duction as  to  cause  the  distress  under 
which  the  planters  were  labouring.  If 
that  were  true,  what  a  happy  situation 
must  be  that  of  a  colonial  planter!  If 
he  is  unprotected,  he  is  ruined  by  the 
influx  of  foreign  sugar;  if  he  is  protected 
by  his  own  Government,  his  labourers  de- 
mand a  price  which  renders  him  unable  to 
cultivate  his  property  to  a  profit.  If  con- 
sumption of  his  produce  increiise,  the  verj 
increase  is  a  cause  of  ruin.  If  this  were 
so,  he  was  sure  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
see  the  necessity  of  the  compensation  which 
was  demanded — if  they  were  in  this  pre- 
dicament that  they  could  neither  increase 
their  produce  nor  reduce  wages  without 
loss,  he  called  on  the  hon.  Gentl^nan  to 


devise  some  plan  by  which  the  colonists 
were  to  be-  compensated  for  the  unhappy 
alternative  in  which  this  result  of  the  law 
had  placed  them.  He  would  now  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  plan  which  was 
actually  before  them;  and  here  he  must 
say,  that  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  adverted  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee,  he  was  a  little  sur- 
prised that  he  did  not  make  a  passing  re- 
mark as  to  his  own  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Westbury 's  proceedings  in  that  Com- 
mittee; that  he  did  not  explain  to  the 
House  why  they  had  so  egregiously  de- 
parted from  the  principle  of  compensation 
laid  down  in  the  resolution  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  one  Gentleman  and  proposed 
by  the  other  to  the  Committee.  That  Com- 
mittee unanimously  came  to  the  decision 
that  the  state  of  the  West  Indies  was 
one  of  distress  that  required  immediate  re- 
lief. But  the  resolution  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  friends  went  far  beyond 
that.  The  resolution  proposed  by  him 
was — 

'*  That  it  is  incumbent  on  Parliament  to  grant 
relief  to  the  sugar-growing  colonies,  and  it  should 
be  afforded  at  once,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
made  directly  and  effectually  ainulable  to  tbs 
actual  planters  themselves." 

And  that — 

"  Especial  attention  should  be  had  in  affording 
such  relief  to  the  necessity  of  placing  the  colonies 
in  such  a  position  as  will  ultimately  enable  them 
successfully  to  compete  with  the  cheapest  sugar- 
growing  countries." 

There  were  two  thii^gs  in  this  resolution. 
The  first,  that  the  relief  should  be  imme- 
diate, and  the  other  that  it.  should  be 
effectual,  so  as  to  enable  the  colonies  to 
compete  with  the  cheapest  sugar-growing 
countries.  Another  position  was  ^so  laid 
down  in  the  resolution,  and  that  was,  that 
**  those  possessions  which  were  suffering 
from  high  wages  and  1i  want  of  labour 
should  be  entitled  to  particular  considera- 
tion. He  was  now  stating  what  the  views 
of  those  Gentlemen  were,  and  then  he 
would  show  how  far  they  were  carried  out 
by  the  Government.  [Mr.  Labouchere  : 
You  will  remember  that  I  only  moved  this 
resolution  as  the  basis  of  a  report. J  He 
understood  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  move  what  in  his  opinion  was  a 
fit  basis  of  a  report;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  report  was  to  embody  the  resolu- 
tion. We  had  got,  then,  so  far  as  this, 
that  the  resolution  required  the  relief  to  be 
immediate,  to  be  effectual,  and  to  be  given 
to  particular  colonies  according  to  the  ex- 
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tent  to  which  they  were  suffering  from 
high  wages  and  want  of  labour.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kinsale  said,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  giving  relief 
generally  to  all  the  colonies;  and  he  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  he  would  TOte  against 
the  Motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  this  '  occasion,  because  that 
which  he  thought  so  essential  had  been 
entirely  abandoned  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. The  measure  before  the  House 
applied  equally  to  all  colonies.  There  was 
only  one  other  point  to  be  considered  in 
deciding  as  to  the  mode  of  relief,  and 
that  was  the  time  during  which  the  relief 
should  be  afforded.  He  would  now  read 
the  resolution  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
which  applied  to  this  subject.     It  stated — 

^  That  when  the  rate  of  wages  shall  bo  fairly 
adjusted  to  the  altered  state  of  the  market,  and 
loeh  an  efficient  control  obtained  over  the  labour- 
ers' exertions  as  competition  for  employment  in  a 
sufficiently  supplied  labour  market  is  likely  to  af- 
ford;" 

— then  it  was  expected  the  cost  of  sugar 
would  undergo  proper  reduction,  and  the 
colonists  would  be  in  a  condition  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries.  Obsenre,  they 
were  not  to  afford  this  relief  for  two  years 
or  three  years,  but  to  afford  it  till  there 
should  be  sufficient  competition  for  employ- 
ment, and  a  sufficiently  supplied  labour 
market  to  enable  the  planter  to  compete 
with  those  of  other  countries;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  clearly  at  that  time  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
particulaHy  of  those  on  whose  behalf  he 
«cted,  that  the  advantages  to  the  colonies 
should  be  continued  until  the  period  should 
arrive  at  which  you  had  been  able  to  place 
the  labour  market  in  the  colonies  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  enable  them  fairly  to 
compete  with  the  other  sugar  colonies  in 
the  world.  Having  made  that  statement, 
the  House  would  at  once  perceive  how  very 
short  of  that  proposition  was  the  one  now 
before  them.  Indeed,  comparing  the  pro- 
position with  the  views  then  expressed  by 
the  right  -lion.  Gentleman,  he  could  not 
but  entertain  an  opinion  that  there  must 
have  been  some  conflict  of  opinion  amongst 
those  who  were  called  upon  to  consider  the 
question^— that  there  were  thc^se  who  took 
favourable  views  of  tlie  just  claims  of  the 
colonies,  who  admitted  their  claims  to  com- 
pensation for  injuries;  whilst  others,  of  the 
severer  school,  adhering  to  the  rigid  doc- 
trine of  political  economy,  forbade  any  re- 
lief to  be  afforded  which  was  not  justified 
by  the  strictest  adherence  to  those  doc- 


trines; and,  in  the  conflict  of  opinions,  con- 
cessions were  made,  from  time  to  time, 
until  they  brought  out  as  a  measure  the 
caput  mortuum  now  before  the  House.  In 
judging  of  the  plan  of  the  Government,  how 
far  it  was  calculated  to  meet  the  distress, 
we  must  consider  what  was  the  position  of 
the  colonies  at  the  time  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  was  made — what  ad- 
vantages they  enjoyed  at  the  very  time 
when  they  were  admitted  to  be  fast  sinking 
into  ruin.  At  the  time  when  this  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  the  Government,  the 
colonics  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pro- 
tecting duty  of  &8,  a  cwt.;  the  colonies 
had  also  the  enjoyment  of  admission  to 
the  breweries,  which  he  understood  was 
to  be  continued  to  them;  but  these  ad- 
vantages were  greatly  counterbalanced  bj 
that  other  provision  in  the  Act  whicoi 
required  that  the  duty  ^should  annually 
diminish  by  an  amount  of  Is.  6d.  Now 
he  need  not  tell  any  commercial  man  ihat 
of  all  the  evils  which  could  attend  a  com- 
mercial dealer,  the  worst  of  all  was  the 
having  to  bring  his  produce  into  a  falling 
market;  that  it  deranged  all  the  calcula- 
tions of  industry  and  of  profit;  and  yet  that 
was  the  very  measure  which,  by  Uiis  pro- 
ceeding, the  Government  entailed  upon 
those  who  grew  sugar  in  the  British  ooh>- 
nies  for  the  market  of  this  country.  Thej 
came  constantly  into  the  falling  market, 
and  must,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
have  to  dispose  of  the  produce  on  the  mo- 
ment of  its  arrival,  not  with  reference  to 
the  duty  which  existed  at  the  time,  but  to 
that  of  the  ensuing  year.  Observe,  on 
the  contrary,  the  situation  of  the  foreign 
competitor.  He  came  into  a  rising  mar- 
ket— that  which  was  most  favourable  to 
the  dealer — whilst  the  colonist  came  into 
that  which  was  falling.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  this  particular  circumstance, 
added  to  the  mistake  which  Government 
had  committed,  had  materially  contributed 
to  the  distress  which  had  taken  place. 
What  measures  did  the  Government  pro- 
pose in  order  to  relieve  this  distress? 
They  offered,  in  the  first  instance,  a  loan 
of  500,000/.  on  the  security  of  the  revenues 
of  the  colonists.  Keally  there  was  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  a  proposiUon  stated  in 
that  manner.  They  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  colonial  revenue  was  in  a  state  of 
almost  annihilation;  that  the  distress  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  from  whom  the  re- 
venue was  chiefly  obtained,  either  directly 
from  the  land  itself,  or  indirectly  by  the  con- 
sumption of  exciseable  commodities,  was  ex- 
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oeedingly  seyere;  and  that  the  reyenue  now 
raised  in  the  colonies  was  indequate  to  meet 
their  necessary  expenses;  and,  insufficient 
as  it  was,  they  knew  that  even  that  revenue 
was  fast  dwindling  away.  Therefore,  when 
they  told  him  that  this  loan  was  to  he  made 
on  the  condition  that  security  should  he 
given  both  for  the  repayment  of  capital  and 
interest,  he  could  not  help  saying  that  the 
promise  might  sound  very  well  in  this 
country,  where  the  case  of  the  colonies 
was  but  ill  understood;  but  in  the  colonies 
the  proposal  would  be  felt  something  like 
a  mockery.  He  further  considered  that 
if  there  was  a  doubt,  as  there  was  a  grave 
one,  as  to  the  possibility  of  usefully  em- 
ploying 500,0002.  in  the  introduction  of 
labourers,  especially  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  said  that  if  he  had  it  in  his  hands, 
he  would  not  know  where  to  get  a  single 
man —  [Mr.  Hawes:  No,  no!]  He  cer- 
tainly so  understood  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
But  if  there  was  a  doubt,  and  if  they  con- 
sented to  take  insufficient  security — for  if 
they  gave  the  money  they  would  do  so-^ 
he  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  extend  the  terms  upon  which 
the  loan  should  be  granted,  and  that  part 
of  it  should  go  to  the  introduction  of  those 
improvements  in  cultivation  or  machinery 
which  might  supersede  in  a  great  degree 
the  use  of  labour;  not  that  he  undervalued 
the  system  of  immigration,  if  labour  could 
be  obtained,  but  because  he  doubted  whe- 
ther labour  could  be  so  obtained.  For,  he 
believed  that  in  the  present  disposition  of 
the  colonial  labourers,  the  example  of  a 
class  who  would  labour,  and  the  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  negro  population 
that  in  those  seasons  when  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  planter  to  raise  prices,  la- 
bour could  be  obtained  in  other  quarters, 
would  be  attended  with  beneficiid  conse- 
quences. He  believed  to  that  extent  im« 
migration  would  be  very  useful.  With  re- 
spect to  the  additional  protection  offered 
to  the  colonies,  it  was  only  Is.  per  cwt. 
above  that  given  at  the  time  that  the  colo- 
nies were  pronounced  unable  to  maintain 
themselves,  and,  unless  accompanied  by 
other  measures,  was  but  a  small  and  in- 
adequate attempt  at  relief.  If  the  Go- 
vernment should  succeed  in  effecting  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  rum,  of  which  from 
certain  symptoms  in  that  House,  as  well  as 
from  certain  rumours  out  of  doors,  there 
seemed  considerable  doubt,  some  advan- 
tage would  accrue  to  the  producer  as  well 
as  to  the  eonsamer ;  j9t,  till  he  had  some 


assurance  that  the  measure  would  be  effec- 
tually carried  out,  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
take  it  into  account.  He  certainly  thought 
the  plan  of  the  Government  fell  extremely 
short  of  the  expectations  which  he  had  been 
led  to  form,  considering  especially  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  colonies  were  sur-* 
rounded,  and  the  necessity  which  existed,  if 
they  were  to  remain  valuable  possessions  of 
the  Crown,  that  immediate  means  should 
be  found  to  extricate  them  from  those  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  previous  legislation  of 
Parliament  had  placed  them.  Although 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  duty  of  10«.  per  cwt.  on  sugar 
was  the  proper  or  the  only  mode  of  af- 
fording relief  to  the  colonial  interest,  yet, 
when  the  question  was  before  the  House 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  ap- 
prove the  plan  which  Government  had 
proposed,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  giv- 
ing that  vote  by  which  alone  he  could 
mark  his  disapproval  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  Government.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
that  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  he  might  feel 
his  personal  interests  involved,  and  his 
opinion  might  be  subject  to  that  suspicion 
which  attached  to  those  who  spoke  on 
questions  which  touched  their  personal  in- 
terests. But  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  had  endeavoured  on  all  occasions 
on  which  this  subject  had  been  under  con-* 
sideration  to  divest  himself  of  such  feeU 
ings.  The  noble  Lord  told  the  House  that 
he  recurred  with  pride  to  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in 
1834.  It  was  an  honest  pride  which  led 
the  noble  Lord  to  bear  in  mind  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  Ministers  by  whom  that 
measure  had  been  forwarded.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  honour  which  such  a  position 
conferred  on  the  noble  Lord.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  noble  Lord  would  admit 
that  those  who  possessed  property  in  those 
colonies — that  those  who  had  endeavoured, 
while  slavery  was  in  existence,  to  alleviate 
its  pressure— -that  those  who,  having  re- 
ceived the  compensation,  applied  it  to  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  negroes  happy 
and  useful  labourers  on  the  estates  where 
they  had  formerly  been  slaves — had  also 
a  higher  merit  to  which  they  could  lay 
claim — ^not  merely  that  of  men  embarked 
in  a  great  work  of  benevolence,  but  of 
those  who  attained  the  object  in  view  at  a 
great  personal  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  which 
tended  to  ennoble  even  an  act  of  kindness, 
and  which  entitled  them,  he  would  not 
say  to  the  benevolent,  but  to  the  just,  con- 
sideration of  Parliament.    Acts  of  the  Le- 
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gislature  had  led  to  consequences  which 
imposed  on  it  obligations  which  he  did  not 
think  this  country  could  refuse  to  fulfil 
without  a  violation  of  public  faith.  To 
the .  colonists  it  was  indifferent  in  what 
form  a  measure  of  justice  was  conceded. 
Thej  cared  not  whether  it  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  reduction  of  duty  or  of  grants 
of  money,  or  in  any  other  shapo  which 
the  state  of  the  finances  and  of  the  coun- 
try rendered  expedient.  But  they  did 
think  that  they  were  entitled  to  imme- 
diate and  efficient  relief.  It  was  not, 
moreover,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
empire  whether  the  prosperity  of  those 
portions  of  the  British  empire  should  be 
maintained,  or  whether  they  should  become 
deserts,  to  be  at  some  future  period,  when 
Parliament  awakened  from  its  lethargy, 
resettled  and  repeopled  at  as  much  ex- 
pense of  life  and  treasure  as  had  been  in- 
curred when  they  were  originally  estab- 
lished. On  these  grounds  he  felt  that  the 
measure  proposed  by  Her  Majesty *s  Go- 
vernment was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
object  for  which  it  was  proposed,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  voting  for  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
most  imperfectly  express  my  feehngs  if, 
in  the  course  of  the  observations  I  am 
about  to  make,  I  were  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion, or  even  to  utter  a  word,  which 
should  appear  to  imply  indifference  to 
the  condition  of  our  transmarine  posses- 
sions. With  the  depressed  condition  of 
our  colonies — ^with  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments of  those  who  are  immediately 
connected  with  them  in  various  relations, 
I  feel  the  deepest  sympathy ;  and  sorry 
should  I  be  justly  to  incur  the  reproach 
directed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Sir  E.  H.  Inglis)  against 
some,  that  they  are  disposed  to  prefer 
mere  pecuniary  and  material  interests  to 
the  higher  considerations  of  public  policy 
which  are  interwoven  with  this  great  ques- 
tion. I  consider  it  would  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  by  which  a  great 
empire  has  been  founded — utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  spirit  by  which  a  great  em- 
pire can  be  maintained — were  we  now,  in  a 
time  of  colonial  depression  and  distress,  to 
enter  into  cold  calculations  whether  it  is 
for  the  pecuniaiy  interest  of  this  country  to 
maintain  our  connexion  with  the  colonies. 
I  repudiate  all  such  considerations.  I  re- 
member that  those  colonies  have  long 
been  identified  with  us — I  recollect  that 
♦»hey  stood  by  our  side  during  the  great 


conflicts  that  convuked  Europe  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century — I  recollect  dar- 
ing the  last  century,  in  1783,  on  the  de- 
claration of  independence  by  many  pro- 
vinces of  this  country,  these  colonies  re- 
mained united  to  ns,  and  stood  faithful 
under  all  temptations  to  revolt.  I  re- 
member that  during  that  greater  conflict 
which  ended  with  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon, these  colonies,  on  many  occasions, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  storm  of  war — that 
they  were  the  conductors  by  jrbich  its 
fury  was  diverted  from  our  shores.  I 
recollect  that  in  our  fulnres  and  defeats, 
as  they  had  shared  in  our  victories,  they 
shared  in  our  dejection.  No,  I  will  not  do 
them  the  injustice  to  say  they  weare  ever 
dejected  and  dispirited.  Thej  had  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen,  and  saw  in  defeat 
and  failure  only  a  motive  for  renewed  exer- 
tions. Their  determination  was  <mlj  the 
more  confirmed  to  uphold  the  honour  and 
power  of  the  empure.  I  approach  this 
question,  then,  with  the  deep  feeling  that 
those  higher  considerations  ought  to  pre- 
vail over  mere  pecuniary  and  material  in- 
terests. Independently  of  these*  there  are 
social  considerations  of  a  yet  higher  order. 
I  utterly  reject  the  argument  that  became 
95  per  cent  of  the  population  of  those 
colonies  are  prospering,  we  can  safely  ne- 
glect the  interests  of  the  remaining  5  per 
cent.  The  smaller  the  proportion  of  the 
white  population,  the  more  miportant  is  it 
for  the  great  purposes  of  civilisation  that 
we  should  cherish  that -population.  What- 
ever may  be  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
the  negro  population  of  the  West  Indies* 
I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  misfortmie  to 
the  cause  of  civilisation,  refinement,  and 
humanity,  than  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the 
white  population.  The  white  population 
forms  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments 
of  barbarism.  If  that  white  iN>pi]latio& 
were  annihilated,  the  cause  of  civilisation* 
of  religion,  of  growing  refinement*  would 
suffer  in  an  incalculable  degree.  It  is  with 
such  feelings — ^with  a  deep  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  these  colonies*  taking 
the  warmest  interest  in  their  wd&re*  oher^ 
ishing  the  deepest  sympathy  with  their 
present  distress — that  I  approach  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  ffreat  question.  Thm  se- 
verity of  their  distress  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  On  all  hands  a  sincere  desire  exists 
to  provide,  if  possible,  a  remedy  for  thai 
distress.  To  any  of  the  ordinary  objee- 
tions  to  special  interference  on  our  part  in 
favour  of  the  colonies,  I  am  not  dispoaed 
to  attach  importaiuse.    I  have  alwsya  fck 
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that  the  case  of'  the  oolonies  is  a  peculiar 
one;  that  on  account  of  our  past  legisla- 
tion, the  J  have  a  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
rules  which  are  justly  applied  to  ordinary 
cases.  I  shall  not  oppose  to  the  interests 
of  the  colonies  those  of  the  consumers  in 
this  country :  first,  because  the  interests  of 
the*  consumer  are  coincident  with  those  of 
those  colonies;  and,  secondly,  because  no 
interest  of  a  merely  pecuniary  character 
ought  to  prevail  against  those  higher  in- 
terests which  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
empire. 

The  severity  of  colonial  distress  being 
admitted,  a  proposal  is  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  remedy  of  that  distress. 
That  proposal  is  met  by  a  proceeding  jus- 
tifiable, possibly,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but,  at  least,  of  a  novel  kind.  It 
is  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  that  we*  should  assent  to  a  resolution, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  refuse  considera- 
tion of  the  plan  offered  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government — to  send  it  back  as  utterly 
inefficient  and  inept — to  say,  in  substance, 
to  the  Government,  **  Take  back  your 
plan;  it  is  so  impossible  to  amend  it  that 
we  will  not  even  listen  to  it.  Take  it 
away,  and  return  with  a  better  plan;  if 
you  do  not,  there  are  others  who  are  ready 
to  propose  one."  You,  who  support  this 
resolution,  object  to  the  present  law.  You 
are  not  content  to  be  passive.  You  are 
not  content  with  inaction.  You  admit 
that  some  decisive  step  is  necessary — that 
the  present  law  must  be  altered;  but  you 
refuse  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
that  plan  which  is  proposed  to  you  by  t^e 
Government.  Now,  recollect  the  state  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies — recollect  they 
are  suffering  great  distress;  that  they  are 
impatient  for  a  remedy;  that  they  are  look- 
ing to  you  to  satisfy  their  expectations  on 
that  head.  This  resolution  of  my  hon. 
Friend  implies  that  the  distress  can  be 
remedied  by  legislation.  The  resolution 
has  no  import  if  it  cannot.  It  assumes 
that  those  calamities  which  have  befallen 
the  West  Indies,  or  the  Mauritius,  or  the 
East  Indies,  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
legislation — that  the  case  admits  of  a  re- 
medy, but  that  the  Government  remedy  is 
not  the  true  one.  Now,  if  you  carry  that 
resolution,  there  will  be  great  triumph. 
The  vote  will  be  wafted  to  the  colonies  on 
wings  swifter  than  those  of  the  wind;  but 
the  very  first  mail  that  returns  will  bring 
this  demand,  ''  What  are  those  more  ef- 
fectual remedies  which  you,  who  are  par- 
ties to  this  resdation,  have  to  propose  for 


the  relief  of  the  West  Indies  V*  To  that 
demand  you  must  give  an  answer.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  can  give 
an  answer  to  the  colonists.  It  is  contained 
in  the  resolutions  of  his  Committee.  I 
have  read  the  proceedings  of  that  Com- 
mittee. Occupied  as  I  have  been  by  other 
Committees  and  by  other  business,  yet, 
from  the  great  importance  of  the  noble 
Lord*s  Committee,  I  have  read  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  taken;  and  no  considera- 
tion shall  prevent  me  from  expressing  the 
opinion  that  a  flood  of  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  position  of  the  West  In- 
dia colonies  which  could  not  have  been 
thrown  upon  it  unless  that  Committee  had 
been  presided  over  by  a  Chairman  bring- 
ing to  the  performance  of  his  duty  the 
assiduity,  the  zeal,  and  the  knowledge 
which  were  displayed  by  the  noble  Lord. 
Now,  the  noble  Lord  is  ready  to  propose 
a  resolution  which  justifies  him  in  rejecting 
the  plan  of  the  Government.  That  resolu- 
tion would,  no  doubt,  correspond  with  the 
draught  of  the  report  prepared  by  the 
noble  Lord,  but  negatived  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  noble  Lord,  therefore,  can  per- 
sonally fulfil  the  expectations  which  will 
be  raised  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  House 
assenting  to  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  But,  unless  this  House  has  some- 
thing effectual  to  propose  —  something 
much  more  effectual  than  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  Government — the  result  of 
our  adopting  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend  will  only  be  to  aggravate  the  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  which  the  colonists 
already  experience.  If  we  assent  to  the 
resolution  of  my  hon.  Friend  (Sir  James 
Pakington),  what  is  it  that  we  intend  to 
offer  to  the  West  India  body  by  way  of 
relief  ?  Can  we  revert  to  the  measure  of 
1845  ?  Can  we  again  establish  the  distinc- 
tion between  sugar  the  produce  of  slave 
labour,  and  sugar  the  produce  of  free  la- 
bour ?  Sir,  I,  for  one,  deeply  regret  that  a 
further  experiment  was  not  made  of  that 
measure.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
gument that  the  opening  of  the  market 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  slave- 
grown  sugar  was  of  no  advantage  to 
those  who  produce  it.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  argument  that  the  vacuum  caused 
by  our  diverting  free-labour  sugar  from  the 
Continent  was  immediately  supplied  by 
slave-labour  sugar,  and  that  therefore  the 
exclusion  of  slave-labour  sugar  from  the 
British  market  was  no  discouragement  to 
the  production  of  slave-labour  sugar. 
Whatever   our   theoretical   reasoniiig  on 
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the  subject  may  be,  the  undoubted  fact  is 
that  encouragement  was  given  both  in  Cuba 
and  in  Brazil  to  the  production  of  slave- 
grown,  sugar  by  the  measure  which  ad- 
mitted it  into  the  British  market.  The 
planters  connected  with  those  colonics  did 
consider  the  admission  of  their  produce 
into  the  English  market  a  practical  benefit; 
they  considered  the  direct  and  immediate 
admission  of  the  article  into  the  British 
market  a  greater  advantage  to  them  than 
any  indirect  benefit  which  they  might  re- 
ceive from  the  filling  up  of  the  vacuum  in 
the  markets  of  the  Continent.  If  I  had  had 
the  direction  of  the  councils  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty at  that  period,  I  certainly  would  havo 
advised  a  more  extended  trial  of  the  mea- 
sure of  1845.  In  1846  a  change  of  Go- 
vernment took  place,  and  I  assented  to  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  for 
the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar.  I  as- 
sented to  it  upon  the  grounds  fully  ex- 
plained by  me — grounds  in  a  great  degree 
connected  with  the  state  of  parties  at  the 
time,  and  the  public  evils  in  that  state  of 
parties  of  another  change  of  Government 
within  the  period  of  six  weeks.  But  I  did 
not  give  that  vote  merely  from  a  desire  on 
general  grounds  to  arrest  the  evils  of 
another  change  of  Administration.  I  did 
not  exclude  from  my  consideration  the 
special  interests  of  the  colonies,  as  they 
could  be  affected  by  that  change.  A  pro- 
tracted conflict  on  this  very  question  must 
be  the  result ;  and  who  could  doubt  that 
the  great  alterations  made  in  1845  and 
1846  in  our  commercial  code  by  the  fur- 
ther application  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade  to  many  articles  of  foreign  produce, 
would  have  rendered  the  struggle  to  ex- 
empt the  produce  of  our  sugar  colonies 
from  the  application  of  those  principles  one 
.of  very  doubtful  issue.  Could  any  Govern- 
ment then  to  be  constituted  have  given  an 
assurance  to  the  British  colonial  proprietor 
that  slave-labour  sugar  would  be  perma- 
nently excluded  from  the  British  market  ? 
Impossible.  The  very  fact  of  the  defeat 
of  a  Government  upon  the  sugar  question 
would  have  totally  changed  the  position  of 
that  question.  Their  successors  could 
only  have  proposed  an  annual  Sugar  Bill. 
Every  year  there  would  have  been  a  re- 
newal of  the  question.  Every  year  the 
colonists  would  have  been  dreading  the 
issue  of  this  continual  conflict,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  and  Brazil,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  have  hoped  that 
its  result  would  be  the  admission  of  their 
produce  into   the  British  market.      The 


noble  Lord  proposed  a  permanent  Sugar 
Bill,  having  this  good  effect  at  least  that 
it   terminated  that  annual  conflict  which 
would  have  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the 
sugar  duties,  had  no  such  measure  been 
introduced.     Had  wo  defeated  the  Bill  of 
1846,  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence?     The  certainty  of   the    future        i 
struggle  would   have  prevented  the  ap-        ^ 
plication  of  of  capital  in  the  colonies ;  it       ^ 
would  have  deferred  the  establishment  of 
an  improved  system  of  culture  and  of  com- 
mercial confidence.    These  were  the  oonai-       - 
derations,  as  well  as  an  unwillioffness  to 
disturb  the   Government  under  uie  rerj 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  assumed  power,  which  induced  me  to 
consent  to  the  measure  of  1846.     I  must 
now  consider  the  principle  of  that  measim 
finally  settled.    Can  you  now  re-establish  a    . 
difference  between  the  produce  of  free  1^ 
hour  and  the  produce  of  slare  labour  t 
The  Crown,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  ila    _. 
Ministers,  has   admitted  the  produce  si 
Cuba  upon  the  footing  of  the  produce  si  _ 
Venezuela  and  the  United   States.      JM 
has   acknowledged  the  claim    of   Spsi^ 
founded  on  treaty,  to  have  the  prodnsi 
of  Cuba  so  admitted.     I  do  not  perosilV 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  or  in  tt| 
resolutions  of  the  noble   Lord  (Lord  CL 
Bentinck),  any  advice  to  re-establish  te 
distinction  between  sugar  the  produce  41 
free  labour,  and  sugar  the  produce  of  slsvc 
labour.     The  noble  Lord  himself,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  warmest  advocates  of  A' 
West  India  interest,  sees  the  insuperd^- 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  re-estabUdn; 
that  difference.     But  this  is  a  most  seiM^ 
consideration.     It  compels  me  to  htair^ 
from  the  minds  of  the  West  India  eokfttt 
that  hope  which  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  ^' 
H.  Inglis)  is  willing  to  cherish,  nart^* 
that  the  distinction  admitted  by  Uie  Art 
1845  can,  after  being  destroyed,  beSjf^ 
established,    between    free-labour    sir 
and  slave-labour  sugar.     I  have  not  f^ 
hope  then  to  hold  out  to  the  West  lad* 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  consider  #^ 
other  measure  Uiat  has  been  sugtf*- 
which  may  be  thought  likdy  to  affbrel^ 
relief.      I  will  take  one  that  haa  ^' 
suggested  by  the  Committee— I  mean 
reduction  of  the  colonial  ezpendiMte. 
must  at  once  declare  that  after  hamag  i 
the  evidence  laid  before  the  ComiAi: 
it  has  left  an  impression  upon  nf^i 
that  the  colonial  expenditure  does^a 
of  very  great  reduction.      The  paMiL 
tablishmonts  of  many  of  the  atiaii^ 
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fonnded  upon  a  scale  of  imperial  dignitj. 
When  I  review  the  enormous  expenditure, 
especiallj  in  the  Mauritius  and  Jamaica, 
I  am  prepared  to  hold  out  to  the  coloniBts 
this  prospect  of  relief,  at  least,  that  there 
shall  be,  as  there  ought  to  he,  a  roost 
determined  attempt  to  reduce  the  .public 
expenditure  within  the  narrowest  limits 
compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  colonies 
themselves.  There  is  no  justification  at 
any  time,  but  more  especially  at  this 
time  of  their  distress,  for  keeping  up  any 
expenditure  not  necessary  for  their  welfare. 
I  wish  to  see  the  alliance  between  the  co- 
lonies and  the  mother  country  maintained 
and  cherished.  I  wish  to  recognise  the 
colonists  as  subjects  of  the  Queen,  entitled 
to  every  sympathy  and  consideration  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  or 
Yorkshire  are  entitled — with  the  same 
claim  that  a  wise  economy  shall  be  en- 
forced as  the  rule  of  government.  I  say  a 
wise  economy,  for  mere  parsimony  might 
be  injurious  to  their  best  interests:  it  would 
be  miserable  economy,  for  instance,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  some  2,000Z.  a  year,  to 
deprive  your  colonies  of  the  services  in  the 
administration  of  colonial  affairs  of  such 
men  as  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Harris,  and 
Lord  Elgin.  A  niggardly  reward  to  men 
of  their  eminence  would  be  injurious  to 
the  colonists  themselves.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  would  not  be  just,  speaking  of 
the  salaries  of  the  governors  of  the  colo- 
nies, that  this  country  should  take  upon 
itself  the  payment  of  them,  rather  than 
impose  that  charge  upon  the  colonies  them- 
selves. Having  reference  to  imperial  rather 
than  to  colonial  considerations,  this  country 
should,  I  think,  sustain  the  charge  of  the 
salaries  of  the  governors.  The  governors 
of  your  colonies  should  be  independent  of 
the  colonists,  so  far  as  concerns  the  pecu- 
niary i*emuneration  of  their  labours.  They 
should  be  able  to  give  a  free  and  un- 
biassed opinion  on  all  measures  calculated 
to  favour  the  colonists,  without  being  sus- 
pected of  seeking  any  reward  for  their 
liberality.  They  should  also  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  overrule  the  wishes  of  those  over 
whom  they  are  placed,  when  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty  requires  it,  without  running  the 
risk  of  having  their  worldly  fortunes  im- 
paired. With  respect  to  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  colonial  establishments — I,  for 
one,  would  consent  to  any  reduction  of  ap- 
pointments or  salaries  which  is  consistent 
with  the  proper  governing  of  the  colonies. 
JBut  while  I  thus  speak,  I  beg  to  be  under- 
atood  aa  not  by  any  means  implying  cen- 


sure affainst  the  present  Government  in  ~ 
particular.  I  speak  solely  for  the  public 
interest,  and  am  perfectly  ready  to  take 
any  blame  which  may  justly  attach  to  the 
Government  preceding  that  of  the  noble 
Lord,  for  not  having  given  more  early 
consideration  to  this  subject.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  if  subordinate  colonial 
offices  were  made  more  accessible  to  the 
natives  of  the  colonies — men  acquainted 
with  their  local  interests  and  wants — 
those  offices  would  still  be  objects  of  ambi- 
tion even  with  considerably  reduced  emo- 
luments. Let  me  not,  however,  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  you  are  to  confine 
offices  in  the  colonies  to  native  colonists. 
It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
who,  exempt  from  local  prejudices,  may 
serve  as  a  check  on  others  connected  by 
birth,  or  purely  local  ties,  with  the  colo- 
nies. But  these  enormous  salaries  at- 
tached to  almost  all  the  offices  under  that 
of  governor  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  a 
great  reduction.  I  apprehend  that  this  has 
been  admitted  by  the  Government,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  make  every  retrench- 
ment consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
colonies.  I  did  not  understand  that  means 
of  relief  to  be  excluded  from  their  general 
plan.  With  respect  to  the  police  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  squatting  and 
vagrancy,  whatever  you  can  do,  consist- 
ently with  justice  and  the  real  freedom  of 
the  negro  labourer,  ought  to  be  done. 
How  this  can  be  done  it  may  be  extremely 
difficult  to  determine,  without  the  advan- 
tages of  local  knowledge  and  experience. 

I  will  now  review  the  grievances  alleged 
by  the  colonists  themselves,  and  that  which 
they  demand  by  way  of  relief.  I  will  take 
the  petition  which  was  presented  to  this 
House  by  planters,  merchants,  and  others, 
of  Hanover,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  so 
recently  as  December,  1847.  They  de- 
mand the  removal  of  all  discriminating 
duties  which  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great 
Britain  retain  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  produce.  They  say  that  the  British 
distiller^  in  addition  to  the  advantage  he 
enjoys  over  the  West  Indians,  by  their 
distance  from  the  market,  has  a  protec- 
tion against  colonial  rum  of  9d.  a  gallon. 
I  understand,  that  among  the  measures 
contemplated  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, a  reduction  of  the  differential  duty 
from  9d.  to  4d,  is  in  contemplation.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  hold  out  to  the  colonists 
any  hope  of  any  greater  reduction  of  the 
differential  duty  than  that  proposed  by 
the  Government,    I  apprehend  the  Q(h 
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yeramcnt  will  have  some  serious  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  in  carrying  even 
that  amount  of  reduction.  But  so  far  as 
the  amount  is  concerned,  there  appears  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  give  in  that  respect  a  full  measure  of 
relief.  The  next  ground  upon  which  it 
is  alleged  that  their  fellow-suhjects  in 
Great  Britain  retain  protection  which  is 
denied  to  them  is  this : — 

"  The  British  shipowner  is  protected  hy  the 
navigation  laws,  and  compels  your  memorialists 
to  pay  a  freight  nearly  double  the  amount  they 
would  pay  if  they  were  permitted  to  ship  in  other 
yessels.  A  largo  amount  of  American  shipping 
leaves  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  ballast,  and  but 
for  the  protection  afforded  to  the  British  ship- 
owner, your  memorialists  would  obtain  their 
staves,  provisions,  and  other  American  commo- 
dities at  a  cheaper  freight,  as  well  as  transmit 
their  sugar  and  rum." 

That  appears  to  me  a  very  reasonahle 
complaint;  hut  it  is  rather  discouraging  to 
those  hy  whom  that  complaint  is  admitted 
to  he  just,  and  who  are  seeking  to  apply  a 
remedy,  to  he  told  hy  other  parties  repre- 
senting the  same  interests^ 

"  The  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  will  be  of 
no  benefit  to  us  ;  the  producers  of  sugar  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil  will  derive  greater  advantage  than  we 
shall  from  the  repeal  of  those  laws." 

Now,  when  I  find  that  so  lately  as  De- 
eemher,  1847,  the  inhahitants  of  Hanover, 
in  Jamaica,  distinctly  declared  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  navigation  laws,  they  pay  for 
freights  nearly  douhle  what  their  com- 
petitors pay ;  and  when,  heing  willing 
to  apply  a  remedy,  wo  are  told  it  is  not 
worth  having — I  will  pause  before  I  am  a 
party  to  the  holding  out  of  very  sanguine 
expectations  as  to  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  aflFord  relief  to  the  colonists. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  moment  to 
take  any  general  view  of  the  position  of 
the  West  India  colonies,  and  of  the  mea- 
sures that  can  bo  adopted  for  their  relief, 
because  one  great  element  in  the  consider- 
tion  of  the  case  is  wanting.  It  is  un- 
certain what  course  ought  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  squadron  placed  on  tho  coast 
of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  A  Committee  is  now  sitting  which 
has  taken  important  evidence  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  greatly  to  bo  wished  that  in 
discussing  this  question  we  had  before  us 
the  evidence,  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  A 
large  expense  is  borne  by  this  country  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  squadron  on  the 
African  coast.  Suppose  we  find  that  the 
squadron  is,  in  point  of  fact,  ineffectual  for 


the  purpose  for  which  it  is  destined,  we 
should  still  be  compelled  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  force  in  consequence  of  our 
engagements  with  America  and  Franee. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  could  conTinee  those 
Powers  that  we  do  not  seek  to  be  reliered 
from  our  engagements  on  account  of  pecn- 
niary  considerations,  but  bond  fide  because 
the  united  squadron  has  proyed  to  be  of 
little  avail,  it  is  not  impossible  that  ws 
and  our  allies  might  mntoall j  reliere  each 
other  from  existing  obligations,  and  enter 
into  some  new  arrangement  wbieh  might 
more  effectually  attain  the  object  which  sll 
have  in  view.  I  give  no  positive  opinioa 
on  this  point.  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  united  aqnadron 
from  the  African  coast  would  increase  the 
evils  of  the  slave  trade;  but  not  faaving 
access  to  the  evidence  which  has  been 
taken  before  the  Committee,  I  will  not 
venture  to  express  a  positive  cpinion.  H 
however,  we  could  make  a  material  sanng 
by  the  withdrawal  of  our  squadron  fima 
the  coast  of  Africa,  tiiis  coontiy  would 
probably  be  willing  to  apply  a  ooandersbls 
portion  of  the  sum  thus  saved  to  other 
means,  if  such  can  be  devised,  more  eliee- 
tual  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
Any  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
West  Indies,  must  be,  I  repeat,  necessarily 
imperfect  whilst  uncertaintj  prevails  as  to 
tho  ultimate  decision  with  respect  to  this 
branch  of  the  question. 

Two  suggestions  for  the  reUef  of  the 
colonies  are  offered:  one,  that  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  labour  shall  take 
place  by  immigration;  the  other,  that  as- 
sistance shall  be  given  to  the  West  India 
colonies  by  means  of  protecting  duties. 
With  respect  to  immigration  I  onderstand 
the  Government  to  admit  the  principle  of 
the  measure,  and  to  propose  that  this 
country  shall  provide  the  means,  by  way  of 
loan,  of  increasing  the  supply  of  labour  ia 
the  colonies.  I  understand  that  5OO,000L 
are  to  bo  advanced  for  that  paipose. 
Though  I  do  not  attach  the  importanee 
which  some  do  to  an  increased  supply  of 
labour,  I  cannot  go  quite  so  fiir  on  the 
other  side  as  the  Under  Secretarj  Cor 
the  Colonies,  who  sud,  by  way  ol  en- 
couraging us  to  grant  ihe  money,  '*If  I 
had  this  500,000^  I  shonU  not  know  hffw 
to  apply  a  shilling  of  it."  NeverUieless,  I 
do  not  attach  such  importance  as  some 
do  to  an  increased  supply  of  labour.  What 
are  the  facts  of  the  case?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bristol,  whose  evidence  is 
vory  important,  says  that  he  ia  not  eon- 
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fident  in  the  efficacy  of  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  labour.  The  hon.  Member  states 
that  there  are  in  the  West  Indies  about 
a  million  of  inhabitants  coloured  and  white, 
and  that  the  annual  produce  of  sugar  is 
ddj  140,000  hogsheads.  That  statement 
seems  to  fnmish  conclusire  proof  that  there 
is  in  the  West  Indies  labour  enough;  the 
only  question  is,  how  to  take  adrantage  of 
the  existing  supply.  It  is  proposed  to 
stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  present  la- 
bourers in  the  West  Indies  by  the  impor- 
tation of  fresh  labourers.  It  is  contended 
that  this  will  operate  as  a  moral  check 
upon  idleness,  and  that  when  the  present 
labourers  find  that  fresh  labourers  are  about 
to  be  introduced,  they  will  be  willing  to 
work  themselyes.  It  Purely  will  require 
the  utmost  tact  to  apply  this  species  of 
moral  check.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
importation  of  thousands  of  Coolies,  or  of 
negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  resident  labourers  to 
work  is  rather  a  clumsy  process.  Suppose 
you  effect  your  object,  what  is  the  result  ? 
Can  the  additional  labourers  obtain  full 
employment  ?  You  have  added  to  the  re- 
sident population  of  the  colonies  a  number 
of  strangers — ^brought  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  homes — severed  from  all  their 
natural  connexions — unaccustomed  to  the 
labour  they  are  to  be  employed  in — not 
because  there  was  a  real  scarcity  of  labour 
— ^but  that  the  immigrant  might  senre  as 
a  check  on  the  idleness  of  others.  Well, 
suppose  the  check  to  be  effectual — suppose 
that  by  these  means  you  succeed  in  in- 
ducing the  resident  population  to  work— 
you  must  have  a  superabundant  supply  of 
labour,  and  the  unfortunate  persons  you 
hare  persuaded  to  immig^te  will  be  un- 
able to  obtain  full  employment.  If  you 
are  to  have  immigration  at  all,  it  ought 
surely  to  be  the  result  of  prifate  specula- 
tion. We  ought,  indeed,  to  take  erery 
precaution  against  abuse  in  conducting 
that  speculation.  We  ought  to  determine 
from  what  part  of  the  African  coast  ne- 
groes might  be  brought.  We  should  as- 
certain what  parts  of  the  African  coast  are 
inhabited  by  free  negroes  capable  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  on  the  question  put  before 
them-M^apable  of  understanding  the  na- 
ture of  a  contract.  The  Govemment  ought 
to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  en- 
tering into  communication  with  the  sove- 
reiffns  or  individuals  at  the  head  of  tribes, 
and  expluning  to  them  the  object  for 
which  immigration  to  the  West  Indies  is 
desired,  and  should  also  take  on  itself  the 
retpoonbilHy  of  protecting  the  negroes 


after  their  departure  from  Africa.  If, 
however,  the  Government  were  to  under- 
take the  sole  management  of  an  extensive 
scheme  of  immigration,  it  appears  to  me 
that  such  a  scheme,  wanting  the  nice  tact 
which  accompanies  individual  speculation, 
would  end  in  disappointment.  Facilitate, 
if  you  will,  the  operations  of  individuals 
whose  particular  estates  require  the  immi- 
gration of  negroes,  taking,  at  the  samer 
time,  every  precaution  against  abuse  on 
the  coast  of  Africa — against  the  possibi- 
lity of  originating  a  new  slave  trade;  but 
this,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  exent  of 
active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Although  the  sum  of  half  a  million  is 
demanded  by  Government,  I  hope  they  will 
not  insist  peremptorily  on  applying  it  ex- 
clusively to  the  purposes  of  mimigration; 
but  that  if  they  should  be  satisfied  that 
there  are  other  means  by  which  relief  may 
be  more  effectually  given  to  the  West 
India  colonies  than  by  immigration,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  money,  or 
a  portion  of  it,  in  that  way.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  modes  by  which  relief 
can  be  more  efficaciously  administered  than 
by  the  encouragement  of  immigration. 
The  evidence  respectinff  the  immigration 
of  the  Coolies  presents  details  most  painful 
in  respect  to  their  condition  on  their  arri- 
val in  the  colonies,  whilst  it  is  evident  that 
their  sufferings  during  the  voyage  must 
have  been  horrible.  If,  then,  Government 
admit  the  principle  of  affording  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  West  India  colonies,  the  mode 
in  which  that  relief  may  be  most  effectively 
supplied  ought  to  be  left  fully  open  to  con- 
sideration. Some  colonies  are  labouring 
under  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  want 
of  irrigation  and  drainage.  In  others,  great 
advantage  would  result  from  applying  re- 
medies against  drought.  Upon  tnese  points 
we  have  very  important  evidence  from  a 
British  Peer,  and  a  great  proprietor  in  Ja- 
maica, recently  returned  to 'this  countir 
from  the  colonies — Lord  Howard  de  Wal- 
den.  We  have  also  the  evidence  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Rochester  (Mr. 
Bemal).  He  complained,  by  the  by,  the 
other  night,  of  the  slumbers  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  is  him- 
self indulging  in  a  nap. 

'* Hanc  veniam  petimusque  damosque  viois« 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  states,  that  there 
is  a  district  between  Kingston  and  Spanish 
l^own  where  a  great  deal  of  the  finest  land 
possible  could  be  brought  into  cultivation 
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by  making  a  cut  from  Springhead  to  the 
river  Cabre.  Three  estates  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  work,  which  would  cost  4,000i. 
The  expense  of  the  drain  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  reclaim  this  fertile  land  would 
be  repaid  in  a  year  or  two.  Now,  I  ask 
the  proprietors  of  the  three  estates,  why, 
under  such  circumstances,  do  you  not  re- 
claim this  magnificent  district  by  making 
the  drain  yourselves  ?  The  answer  is, 
"  We  are  impoverished,  and  cannot  make 
it;  we  must  rely  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment." But  why  did  you  not  complete 
BO  profitable  a  work  in  the  times  of  pros- 
perity ?  Because  you  relied  on  protec- 
tection.  Because  you  relied  on  the  facti- 
tious aid  of  protection,  you  have  not  made 
those  improvements  which  you  must  have 
made  if  you  had  been  subject  to  the  whole- 
some influences  of  competition.  What 
other  reason  can  be  given  why  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  estates  should  not  have 
made  a  certain  drain  at  the  expense  of 
4,000/.  which  would  repay  the  whole  cost 
in  two  years  ?  We  are  draining  away  in 
England,  and  are  content  to  receive  4  or  5 

?er  cent  on  the  outlay;  and  yet  these  West 
ndia  proprietors  have  not  drained  al- 
though there  would  be  a  return  of  50  per 
cent.  The  hon.  Member  for  Rochester 
spoke  the  other  night  of  an  estate  in  Porto 
Kico  to  which  irrigation  has  been  applied 
within  the  last  five  years  with  astonishing 
success.  It  appears,  that  the  produce  of 
the  estate  was  in  the  first  year  100  hogs- 
heads; in  the  second,  200;  in  the  third, 
300;  in  the  fourth,  500;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1847,  900.  If  that  can  be 
done  by  taking  precautions  against  drought 
— if  such  enormous  produce  can  be  ob- 
tained by  simple  improvements  on  a  com- 
paratively small  estate,  why  should  we 
despair  of  our  West  India  colonies  if  simi- 
lar precautions  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasons  were  adopted  in  them  ?  By  such 
a  course  our  colonists  would  be  only  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Lombardy,  the  whole 
fertility  of  which  depends  on  its  system  of 
irrigation.  In  making  these  statements  in 
respect  to  the  past  neglect,  and  to  the  cer- 
tain profit  of  obvious  improvements,  I  am 
relying  on  the  testimony  of  West  India 
proprietors.  Lord  Howard  de  Waldcn  says, 
that  the  construction  of  a  certain  tramway 
at  a  cost  of  15,000^  would  benefit  sixteen 
sugar  estates.  Now,  I  wish  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  whether  they  would  not 
benefit  the  colonies  more  by  applying  a  por- 
tion of  the  500,000/.  to  the  encouragement 
of  such  improvements  as  those  to  which 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  refers,  than  bj  sti< 


mulating  immigration  ?  I  will  not  abandon 
the  hope  that  under  the  influenee  of  com- 
petition, improvements  may  be  made  which 
will  create  a  demand  for  labour  of  a  more 
healthful  description  than  that  of  cane 
planting,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  of 
great  local  prosperity  in  varioiu  parts  of 
the  West  Indies. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant  consideration  —  the  consideration 
whether  I  shall  consent  to  give  to  British 
colonial  sugar  a  10«.  protecting  duty  for 
six  years.  My  hon.  Friend's  (Sir  J.  Pa- 
kington's)  last  resolution  means  that  if  it 
means  anything.  I  could  not  rote  for  that 
resolution  without  encouraging  a  just  ex- 
pectation, on  the  part  of  the  West  Indian 
body,  that  a  10«.'  protecting  datj,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  years,  woold  be 
the  certain  practical  result.  All  who  are 
ready  to  give  that  amount  of  protecting 
duty  are  justified  in  voting  for  that  reso- 
lution. After  full  consideration  of  the 
question,  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  that  protecting  duty.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  vote  for  it,  not  merely  on  ao- 
count  of  the  interest  of  the  consomer,  bat 
from  a  conscientious  conTictiGii  that  it 
would  not  benefit  the  West  Indies.  Why 
do  I  say  that  my  hon.  Friend's  last  resolu- 
tion means  substantially  a  10s.  dntyf  Be- 
cause my  hon.  Friend  has  proposed  preri- 
ous  resolutions,  indicating  fuUj  his  own 
views  and  intentions.  He  proposed,  first, 
that  no  remedy  would  be  effectual  that  did 
not  give  a  10s.  duty  for  six  years.  He 
proposed,  secondly,  that  any  remedy  not 
being  in  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee,  would  not  be  effec- 
tual. That  recommendajbion  was  a  lOr. 
duty  for  six  years.  It  is  true  that  mj  hon. 
Friend,  on  the  night  fixed  for  this  discus- 
sion, changed  his  resolution  into  its  present 
form.  But  I  would  ask  the  Honae  what 
will  be  the  natural  impression  of  the  West 
Indian  body?  Will  they  not  saj — and 
justly  say — "  Although  you  haje  ehanged 
the  resolution  in  order  to  gain  a  few  ad- 
ditional votes  in  its  favour,  yet  yoa  mean 
a  IO5.  duty  for  six  years;  and  after  yoe 
have  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Gorem-. 
ment  plan,  the  least  we  can  expect  from 
you  as  the  amount  of  protection  is  that  re> 
commended  by  the  Committee."  I  can- 
not consent  to  the  proposed  protection  for 
these  reasons.  The  West  Indian  body  is 
suffering  from  a  special  and  peculiar  oause» 
namely,  the  deficient  supply  of  labour.  I 
am  asked  to  give  protection*  not  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  Indies  alone,  but  to  wAo^ 
nial  produce  genecaUj.  laniaBkadtOfiTO 
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10s.  protection  to  the  produce  of  the  East 
Indies  and  the  Mauritius,  in  both  of  which 
British  possessions  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  labour.  Thej  are  to  have  the  same 
benefit  as  the  West  Indies,  although  they 
have  not  the  same  cause  of  complaint. 
What  would  be  the  consequence?  You 
admit  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  you  can  increase  the  supply  of  la- 
bour in  the  West  Indies.  You  will,  how- 
ever, apply  an  immediate  stimulant  to  the 
production  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  East 
Indies.  They  have  plenty  of  hands.  There 
IS  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  some  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  fertile  ground,  with 
labourers  at  2d.  a  day. ,  The  East  Indies 
and  the  Mauritius  are  to  receive,  in  com- 
mon with  the  West  Indies,  this  encourage- 
ment to  increased  produce,  while  they  do 
not  labour  under  the  same  disadvantage. 
Their  competition  will  be  as  iojurious  to 
the  West  Indies  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point 
of  view  as  foreign  competition.  It  will  be 
two  years  at  least  before  the  West  Indies 
will  get  an  additional  supply  of  labour,  and 
in  the  interval  I  am  inciting  to  competition 
with  them  that  portion  of  the  British  empire 
which  labours  under  no  such  difficulty. 
And  what  will  be  the  result  at  the  end  of 
six  years  ?  I  presume  that  you  are  in  ear- 
nest when  you  propose  six  years  as  the 
limit  of  time,  and  that  you  have  no  lurking 
intention  to  continue  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection afterwards — that  it  is  a  bond  fide 
proposal  of  protection  of  10«.  for  six  years 
— that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  will  come 
to  an  abrupt  termination — and  that  the 
produce  of  our  colonies  will  then  come  into 
unqualified  competition  with  the  whole 
world,  whether  slave  labour  or  free  labour. 
How  will  this  affect  the  colonists  of  Cuba 
and  the  Brazils  ?  Will  they  relax  their 
efforts,  when  they  feel  assured  that  at  the 
end  of  six  years  they  will  have  unlimited 
access  to  the  British  market  ?  How  will 
this  protection,  so  limited  as  to  time,  affect 
the  West  Indies  ?  I  rely  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Leominster  (Mr.  Barkly).  I  was  not  sur- 
prised by  his  able  speech  the  other  night. 
He  spoke  with  facility  and  ease — with  un- 
premeditated ability,  the  result  of  know- 
ledge and  experience.  I  shall  cite  him  as 
a  witness  against  a  lOs.  duty  for  six  years; 
and  what  can  you  say  in  answer  to  his  ar- 
gument ? — 

"  With  respect,"  said  my  hon.  Friend,  "  to  the 
amount  of  protection  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  reimpose,  the  opinios  of  my  friends  both  at 
home  and  abroad  is,  that  the  sugar  cultivation 
will  not  be  maintained  generally  in  the  colonies, 
unless  at  least  a  protection  of  lOi.  acwt.^  to  oon^ 


tinue  for  a  period  of  something  like  ten  years, 
were  conceded.  That  is  what  they  consider,  both 
in  London  and  in  the  colonies,  as  their  minimum. 
That  opinion,  of  course,  has  great  weight  with  me, 
as  coming  fh)m  men  who  are  more  extensively 
connected  with  the  West  Indies  than  myself;  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  such  an  amount  of  pro- 
tection, for  so  long  aperiod,  would  be  for  the 
real  advantage  of  the  West  Indies,  if  it  were  im- 
posed with  thQ  view  of  bringing  them  into  com- 
petition with  slave  labour  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod. I  do  not  think  that  it  would  put  ui  in  a 
better  position  at  the  end  of  that  time  than  we 
are  in  now.  Even  in  the  colonies  of  British 
Guiana  and  Trinidad,  where  there  is  abundant 
fertility,  and  plenty  of  virgin  soil,  I  think  there 
would  be  much  danger  in  such  an  inducement  to 
extend  the  sugar  cultivation  as  that  protection 
would  afford.  At  the  present  moment,  in  those 
colonies,  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  reduce 
the  wages,  which  is  the  only  effectual  means  of 
putting  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  on  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  basis.  I  think  the  efiEiBCt  of  a 
differential  duty  to  that  extent,  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, would  be  at  once  to  decide  that  struggle  in 
favour  of  the  negro.  I  think  he  would  get  his 
own  way,  and  get  it  probably  to  the  amount  of 
the  increased  price  of  produce :  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  wages  tantamount  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  produce,  and  therefore  the  benefit 
would  go  into  the  labourer's  pocket." 

Now  the  last  man  I  have  any  sympathy 
with  is  the  well-fed  negro  who  stands  out 
for  extravagant  wages;  and  will  you  adopt 
a  proposal  which  will  give  him  the  victory 
in  this  unequal  contest  ?  My  hon.  Priend 
went  on  to  say — 

"With  respect  to  the  other  colonies,  I  think  its 
effects  would  be  more  disastrous  in  the  end.  I 
have  not  now  been  in  Jamaica  for  more  than 
eight  years,  and  the  accounts  given  to  me  of  the 
state  of  the  island  represent  it  to  be  in  a  much 
worse  condition,  not  only  than  it  was  then,  but 
than  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies— almost  in  a 
hopeless  state  ;  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  damage 
their  chance  of  obtaining  additional  protection  by 
anything  I  may  say.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
of  assistance  to  the  present  proprietors  of  Jamaica 
if  they  got  such  a  protection  as  that;  but  if  it  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  production  yery 
largely,  and  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  produce 
from  India,  the  Mauritius,  and  other  colonies,  it 
would  not  permanently  benefit  even  the  island  of 
Jamaica  ;  it  might  benefit  the  present  proprietors, 
who  might  perhaps  get  out  of  their  properties 
with  a  sacrifice.  My  own  feeling  is,  that  there 
must  be  a  protection,  and  for  the  next  two  years 
at  least.  Nothing  less  than  the  amount  named 
would  be  suflScient  to  restore  confidence,  and  to 
induce  capitalists  here  to  support  the  cultivation 
of  the  West  Indies  ;  it  would  be  quite  two  yean 
before  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  growing  our 
sugar  coidd  be  made  by  the  importation  of  fresh 
labour.  If  sugar  were  raised  is.  a  cwt.  more,  by 
bringing  the  duty  up  to  10^.,  many  estates  would 
be  carried  on;  but  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
give  that  protection  for  any  extended  period  to 
the  colonics  if  it  be  intended  ultimately  that  they 
should  compete  with  Slave  labour." 

I  have,  I  hope,  all  proper  sympathy  with 
the  diAtresfi  of  the  West  ludiiui  proprietors; 


n . 
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.v,r.  '^v  vir,  I  /•r'rr.i.'n  inaou; 

jLf  M**  :'iiiaiiAr.ir>n  it  •.!;•* 

-'.itiijii4  ^  *>:rju:i  »arr.  ';r  sionej.  for  Ood'a 
]MiC<i  >n  u  p*T  ic  'i;;'«wtlT.  Is  wool-i  be 
^  'Jir»ti<w,aii  "xsun  >jr,ci»r  V/  pn?  the  anm  ac 
inrta  las.^  shi*ir  pi>tk«?.   than,   bj  zivin^ 


rwn  par  to  :a*i 


he  iin:(*fi  xr,  \a  \  'iiej  ▼•»!*»  then  in  the  greatest  diatresa 
^▼inr  w  over-prTiiiictian.  A  monopolj 
'it  th*»  illume  market  Li  of  little  aToil  imleu 
T-:!!  ^aa  eiactlr  apportioa  the  snpplj. 
G'Te  a  i'j-i.  pTOcecrin^  duty,  and  joa  will 
increase  the  aapplj  of  sogar.  If  joa  in- 
crease the  tnpplj  bejond  the  denoand  of 
this  ciionny.  the  signs  of  declining  pros- 
peri  sj  win  soon  be  manifest.  Look  at  what 
';i.»m  pr->t^<r:ii-,r.,  *a  ra:.*e  the  price  of  iiaiar  I  t»>jk  place  under  the  com  laws  in    1822 

and  1^3o.  There  was  exaetlT  the  same 
state  of  things — name!/,  monopolj  of  the 
home  market,  and  with  that  monopolj  a 
more  abandant  aopplj  than  the  ma^et 
CO  old  take  off!  In  each  of  these  jears  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
caases  of  the  diitress.  Xo  foreign  com 
had  been  introduced;  bat  the  European 
markets  were  not  open  to  us,  and  oar 
own  was  glutted.  Each  of  the  Committees 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  legislation 
could  be  of  no  arail.  The  average  price 
of  wheat  was  so  low  as  39«.  \d.  a  quarts 
in  I'^So.  The  British  farmer  had  a  com- 
plete monopolj — there  was  no  competitioB 
from  abroad — and  jet  there  was  serere 
agricultural  distress.  Again,  in  1836, 
that  distress  was  announced  in  a  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry was  recommended  and  appointed. 
But  again  no  remedj  was  suggested,  or 
could  be  devised.  As  with  com,  so  with 
sugar.  Bj  the  factitious  stimulus  of  pro- 
tection jou  maj  undulj  increase  the  sopplj, 
but  unless  you  can  so  dimimsh  the  cost  of 
cultiration,  as  to  find  a  Tent  in  foreign 
markets  for  the  surplus  which  jour  own 
market  does  not  require,  jon  cannot  pre- 
vent distress,  as  the  consequence  of  abun- 
dance. 

If  I  believed  the  protection  proposed 
would  ensure  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  colonies,  I  would  willinglj  assent  to  it 
The  case  of  the  West  Indies  is  so  peculiar, 
that  if  by  an  infraction  of  the  principles 
which  ordinarilj  prerail  in  our  legislation, 
wc  could  give  them  effectual  and  permanent 
relief,  I  would  consent  to  make  the  special 
exception  in  their  favour.  But  protection 
is  not  now  the  remedy  for  their  misfor- 
tunes. 

Gloomy  as  the  present  is,  I  cannot  con^ 
template  without  hope  the  prospect  of  the 
future.  I  do  not  despair  of  the  West  Indies 
being  able  to  meet  competiUon.  Surely 
the  man  is  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times 
who  can  believe  that  the  system  of  slavery 
can  be  permanently  maintained.  What. is 
the  state  of  slave  la^ur  in  Cuba  at  this 
moment.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  has 
lately  made  a  risit  to  Cuba.     He  has 


\\  'A*\  '**-,r..^iirr.i^r.  ar.d  v>  «irr.iia!:e  a  CilciTa- 
t-i'.n  VuW  l.-^  .".r,-.  llxiiij  to  \a  nhir.atfilj  pri> 
Ir-iiVi*.  Tr.^  pr''.pr.«:;[ori  of  a  10^.  protect- 
Xi<t  i-'.-J  *'*r  a  .'..v*:Kd  p^rit'/i  of  ^ix  jear^  is 
'i'v;<«t.i''.n4r*ie  or*  eTerj  ^our.d  —  on  the 
;f7virwi  of  ><  i^.TnedLi-ne  er*/;o  era  cement  to 
r.'iiiiftv  —on  ^he  ground  that  the 
if.  '.oe  labourers  in  the  West 
r.nl.**  »o'-..i^  vidiwded  a:.fa:n«  the  planter 
"• *Ad  on  "XA  f^vind  that  it  would  increase 
V*^,  yr.a^,  of  ^*o[^r  i.i  the  British  market, 
wh.lA  in  TTO'iid  offer  no  discouragement  to 
tf.<i  tiiiti nation  of  ^lave-irrown  sugar.  I 
eaA.v,t  then  conv-nt  to  the  proposal  for 
f\i*\n^  the  price  of  singar  4st.  in  the  British 
mai-k^,,  for  the  purp'ji^e  of  giving  tempo- 
rary and  del  naive  a^aistance  to  the  British 
^'xafArn.  The  only  way  to  benefit  the 
V/e^f,  friHIa  proprietr>rs  is  to  reduce  the 
e/,***,  of  e'i!rJ74tion,  anrl  enable  them  pcr- 
f,'.xf,^,*[r  u,  ent/:r  into  competition  with 
f.',r««n;r.'"*  pr^'/iii^e.  I  feel  that  by  voting  for 
t^*ft  pro^^it*!  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I  should 
*^,  *itif:t/^irK'j^n'j^  hopes  which  could  not  be 
fslfiiU'A,  and  therefore  I  must  give  that  pro- 
jy/tal  a  direct  negative.  I  am  confident 
that  if  by  means  of  protection  we  were  to 
je'iYii  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market  to 
oar  colonial  nosscssions,  we  should  not  ad- 
vance a  Hingle  step  t^i wards  securing  their 
permanent  proHp#;rity.  Take  the  ease  of 
djan;«»  in  IH'M)  and  18:^2.  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  distress  in  1 830  ?  It  was 
<;ver-nrr>fiuction.  There  was  a  greater  sup- 
ply than  the  home  market  could  take  off. 
The  rejK»rt  of  the  Committee  of  1832  is 
well  worthy  your  attentive  perusal.  It  ap- 
pears from  that  report  that  for  many  years 
preyiouH  to  that  period,  there  had  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  production  of  su- 
gar; that  it  had  increased  from  4,000,000 
cwt.  U»  /Jp^KJO.OOO  cwt.,  which  was  more 
than  the  Britisli  market  could  take  off; 
ai«d  iUts  Cornmiltfto  oxpressly  say  that  the 
MJy  9fnn\«i  hf  <}ffeetiially  promoting  the  rc- 
f  4/f  iUh  colonies  was  to  enable  the  Brit- 

UT'MttstHr  Uf  ijfidersell  the  foreigner  in 

Uiith  market.     Well,  at  that  period 

;  ii*A*/hiiiU  had  a  eompleto  monopoly  of 

iMfUw  $niuUt'.i\  them  wum  not  a  single 
^  hfttiijfn  sugar  brought  in,  and  yet 
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seen  some  of  the  best-conditioned  estates 
in  the  island.  Is  there  any  confidence 
there  in  the  maintenance  of  slave  labour  I 
This  is  his  account  of  the  condition  of 
Cuba.  He  is  asked  bj  the  noble  Lord  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee — 

**  Are  the  oyerseers  of  estates  obliged  to  go 
armed?" 

He  answers — 

"  Tes,  I  believe,  invariably.  The  overseer  had 
hii  cutlass  and  his  dagger,  and  he  had  three  blood- 
hounds at  his  heels  close  by  him.  I  understood 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  island  that  no  white 
man  belonging  to  an  estate  would  go  anywhere 
unarmed.  They  would  not  go  on  foot  to  any  dis- 
tance ;  but  on  horseback  they  have  always  their 
pistols  besides.*' 

In  the  United  States,  the  status  of  slavery 
is  still  maintained.  Can  I  believe  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  easy 
and  confident  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
system  ?  Why  is  it  that  all  discussion 
upon  this  painful  subject  is  put  down  ? 
Why  is  it  that  the  abolitionists  of  slavery 
are  tarred  and  feathered  ?  It  is  because  its 
advocates  have  no  confidence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  this  crying  evil.  That  country 
cannot  be  blessed  which  maintains  this 
cursed  system  of  slavery.  There  have 
been  incessant  complaints  in  our  own  co- 
lonies for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years 
while  slavery  existed.  And  why  ?  Because 
there  was  a  blight  over  the  land  which 
sanctioned  by  law  the  relation  of  proprietor 
and  slave.  We  do  not  repent  of  the  sa- 
crifices we  made,  of  the  magnificent  reso- 
lution we  evinced  in  the  face  of  Europe 
to  extinguish  the  system  of  slavery.  We 
see  indeed  that  there  are  slaveowners  that 
prosper  in  the  world,  and  arc  in  the  posses- 
sion of  great  riches ;  but  we  do  not  say,  '*  It 
is  in  vain  that  we  have  cleansed  our  hearts 
and  washed  our  hands  from  the  stain  of 
this  abomination."  What  position  might 
wo  have  been  in  at  this  moment  if  wo 
had  not  taken  timely  precautions  for  the 
extirpation  of  this  crying  evil  ?  Under 
no  circumstances,  at  no  time,  can  that 
country  be  secure  in  which  this  condition 
of  slavery  is  permitted  to  continue.  I 
Irust  that  those  Governments  that  are  still 
encouraging  the  slave  trade,  and,  notwith* 
standing  their  hypocritical  pretences,  defying 
every  efibrt  we  make  to  put  an  end  to  this 
accursed  traffic,  will  be  wise  in  time,  and 
ponder  on  the  consequences  that  must  en- 
sue from  an  increasing  slave  population. 
Have  no  events  occurred  of  late  calculated 
to  admonish  them  ?  There  have  been 
mighty  convulsions  in  Europe.  That  man 
would  have  been  thought  a  madman  who 
VOL.XCIX.    {JSK} 


six  months  smce  ventured  to  predict  the 
consequences  of  the  events  at  Paris. 
That  man  who  had  said  six  months  ago 
that  the  contagious  influence  of  events 
at  Paris  would  involve  Berlin  and  Vienna 
in  anarchy  and  confusion,  would  have 
been  thought  a  mad  speculator  on  the 
future.  The  mighty  heavings  of  those 
convulsions  are  already  felt  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Look  at  what  is 
passing  in  the  colonies  of  France.  There  are 
on  every  side  useful  lessons,  by  which  the 
Governments  of  Brazil,  of  Cuba,  and  of  the 
United  States,  would  do  well  to  take  timely 
warning,  to  foresee  that  that  which  has 
happened  in  Europe  must  precipitate  the 
time  when  there  shall  be  a  final  extinction 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  I  hope 
that  the  abolition  of  both  will  be  effected 
by  timely  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernments which  now  tolerate  them.  If 
it  be  not  so  effected — if  by  wise  and  provi- 
dent legislation  they  do  not  speedily  efface 
those  gi*eat  blots  on  Christianity — still 
they  cannot  long  endure.  The  slave  is 
destined  to  recover  his  freedom.  Let  me 
borrow,  to  express  my  own  convictions, 
the  magnificent  language  of  Curran — 
worthy  of  the  aspirations  which  he  breathed 
for  the  freedom  of  the  slave : — 

"  No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may 
have  been  pronounced — no  matter  in  what  disas- 
trous struggle  his  liberties  may  have  been  cloven 
down — no  matter  what  complexion  incompatible 
with  freedom  an  Indian  or  African  sun  may  have 
burnt  upon  his  brow — the  time  is  fiist  approaching 
wlien  his  soul  shall  walk  abroad  in  all  her  native 
majesty,  when  his  body  shall  swell  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  chains  which  burst  around  him, 
and  he  shall  stand  redeemed,  regenerate,  and  dis- 
enthralled by  the  irresistible  genius  of  universal 
emancipation." 

Mr.  URQUHART,  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  debate,  would  only  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  a  subject  respecting  which 
every  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  expected 
to  give  an  account  to  his  constituents.  He 
would,  therefore,  merely  state  in  a  word 
why  he  could  not  give  his  support  to  the 
proposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Although  he  was  no  advocate  of  protection, 
yet  ho  did  in  his  conscience  believe  that 
this  was  a  case  in  which  the  protective 
principle  should  operate.  lie  believed  that 
the  only  effectual  method  of  restoring  pros- 
perity to  our  colonies  was  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  our  colonial,  and  increase  that  on  foreign 
sugars.  Unless  that  were  done  promptly, 
a  vast  portion  of  the  human  race  on  whose 
amelioration  Great  Britain  had  expended 
so  much  thought,  labour,  and  treasure, 
2Y 
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would  rapidly  fall  back  into  a  state  of  pri- 
mitive barbarism. 

The  Marquess  of  GRAXBY  was  met 
bj  shouts  for  a  division.  He  said  he  apo- 
logised for  venturing  to  address  the  House 
at  so  late  an  hour.  In  his  defence  he 
could  merely  state  that  he  had  risen  to  en- 
deavour to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  every 
time  an  opportunity  afforded  itself  from  the 
commencement  of  this  debate — that  he  had 
endeavoured,  on  the  last  night  of  this  de-  | 
bate  to  move  the  adjournment,  but  he  was 
unsuccessful.  He  therefore  hoped  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. He  would  not  go,  or  attempt 
to  go,  into  the  details  of  this  question. 
Every  Member  who  had  spoken  upon  it 
had  admitted  fully  and  entirely  the  ex- 
istence of  great  depression  in  our  West 
Indian  colonies;  and  the  only  question 
that  had  been  raised  was  the  character  of 
the  remedy  proposed  for  that  distress.  It 
had  been  stated  that  absenteeism,  and 
negligence,  and  want  of  energy,  might  be 
among  the  main  causes  of  that  distress. 
But  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  had  so  fully 
answered  those  allegations,  that  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Granby)  would  make  no  ob- 
servations upon  them.  But  there  had 
been  another  cause  assigned  for  that  dis- 
tress, namely,  the  commercial  depression 
which  had  recently  befallen  the  empire 
generally.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  distress  of  the  West  Indies 
was  attributable  to  the  derangements 
caused  by  the  Act  of  1846.  He  wished 
to  know  how  it  happened  that  whilst  the 
price  of  our  West  Indian  sugar  had  fallen 
13*.  or  14*.  per  cwt.,  the  produce  of  Cuba 
or  the  Brazils  had  not  fallen  to  the  same 
extent  ?  Mr.  Higgins  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson — 

"  Perhaps  some  part  of  it  (the  reduction  in  price) 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  monetary  crisis  ?  " 

But  Mr.  Iliggins  answered — 

"  Were  it  so,  tlmt  would  have  affected  the  es- 
tates in  Cuba  as  much  as  it  has  done  ours  ;  but 
such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  acts  of 
the  Legislature  affected  the  price  of  our  sugar 
much  more  than  they  had  that  of  slave  coun- 
tries." 

The  distress  was  to  be  attributed,  not  to 
the  commercial  pressure,  but  to  the  differ- 
ence between  eighteen  hours'  labour  and 
four  or  five  hours*  labour.  The  difference 
between  the  labour  of  the  comparatively 
idle  negro,  and  labour  stimulated  by  the 
cutlass,  the  lash,  and  the  bloodhounds  of 
the  Blayeowner.      In  one  word,  the  dis- 


tress was  owing  to  the  unwholesome  com- 
petition brought  into  play  by  the  Act  of 
1846.  It  had  been  said  that  one  of  the 
remedies  to  be  sought  shonld  be  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  wages  of  Uboor;  and  that 
protection  was  not  what  was  required,  for 
protection,  on  the  contrary,  wonld  raise  the 
rate  of  wages  by  increasing  prices.  But 
on  this  point  there  had  been  a  ngnal  dif- 
ference between  two  great  authorities. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
stated  the  other  night  that,  in  his  opinion, 
high  prices  signified,  not  high  wages,  bat 
low  wages.  The  hon.  Member  for  West- 
bury  (Mr.  J.  Wilson),  on  the  other  hand, 
proposed  his  eighth  resolution — 

**  That  if  the  protective  duties  levied  upon  for- 
eign sugar  were  now  to  be  increaeed,  and  the 
price  of  sugar  in  the  firitiah  mariiet  were  in  con- 
sequence to  be  artificially  raised,  the  efforts  now 
being  made  by  the  British  planter  to  lessen  tlie 
cost  of  his  sugar  by  a  reduction  of  wages  and  other 
means  of  economy,  would  be  impeded,  wages  wonld 
again  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  and  tiM  cost  of 
production  increased." 

He  (the  Marquess  of  Granby)  agreed  with 
that  opinion,  that  protection  wonld  raise 
the  rate  of  wages.  The  wages  of  labour 
were  high  in  the  West  Indies;  bnt  if  the 
West  India  proprietor  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary and  ruin,  what  consolation  would  it  he 
that  his  ruin  was  caused  by  the  high  rate 
of  wages,  which  had  been  brooght  abont 
by  our  legislation  ?  But  high  wages  was 
not  the  only  difficult  part  of  the  question  : 
there  was  stilLthe  other  great  difficnltj  of 
procuring  men  to  work  for  our  colonists  at 
the  time  of  the  harvest.  He  (the  Marquess 
of  Granby)  believed  that  the  only  tme  re- 
lief which  they  could  give  to  the  West  In- 
dian colonies  was  to  give  them  full  and 
ample  protection,  at  the  same  time  accom- 
panying that  protection  with  sach  means 
of  immigration  as  should  prerent  any  great 
increase  in  the  wages  of  labour.  He  was 
afraid  that  this  plan  of  the  Grovemment 
would  be  found  to  be  of  rery  little  aTail  to 
the  colonies.  As  the  needle  invariably 
pointed  to  the  pole,  except  when  inflneneed 
by  some  adjacent  attracting  metal,  so  he 
believed  the  desire  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  been  to  gire 
adequate  protection  to  our  colonies,  had  he 
not  been  influenced  by  certain  theories 
about  competition  and  "  bnying  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market." 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham)  admitted  the  other 
night  that  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  producing  slave-labour  and  free-lahonr 
sugar  was  I5s.  9d.;  and  he  asked  of  lAuX 
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avail  would  a  protecting  duty  of  lOs,  be 
against  bo  great  a  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  ?  He  (the  Marquess  of  Granbj) 
wished  to  ask  that  right  hon.  Baronet,  how, 
if  he  thought  lOs,  insufficient  protection, 
he  could  (as  he  said  he  would)  vote  for  the 
proposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Government? 
Surely  if  10«.  were  insufficient  protection, 
d  fortiori  7s,  must  be  too  little.  But  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  fairly  confessed 
that  he  should  vote  for  the  proposition 
of  the  Government,  and  against  the 
Amendment,  because  the  latter  would  lead 
to  reaction  with  regard  to  the  principles 
of  free  trade.  So  that  it  would  appear 
that  on  so  great  a  question  as  the  safety 
of  our  colonial  empire,  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net confossed  that  he  would  allow  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  party  motives.  But  he 
begged  the  free-traders  on  the  opposite 
benches  not  to  be  swayed  by  such  unworthy 
motives,  but  rather  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  truth,  impartiality  and  justice.  He  beg- 
ged them  not  to  be  misled  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  He  begged  them  to  con- 
sider this  question  solely  upon  its  merits. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  would  entreat  the 
House  to  remember  the  position  in  which 
they  now  stood.  He  would  entreat  them 
to  remember  that  in  the  year  1834,  when 
the  interests  of  our  colonies  and  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  were  antagonistic,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  would 
peril  the  colonies  rather  than  suffer  slavery 
to  exist.  But  what  would  be  thought  of 
them  if,  when  the  interests  of  the  two  were 
identical — when  the  colonists  and  the  friends 
of  humanity  united  in  entreating  them  to 
grant  a  sufficiently  protective  duty — when 
they  remembered  that  this  slavery  that 
they  now  asked  to  put  down  was  infinitely 
severer,  infinitely  more  horrible,  and  infi- 
nitely more  disgusting  than  colonial  slavery 
— what  would  tho  world  think  of  them  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  they  refused  to 
give  that  protection  to  tho  colonies  which 
justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy  loudly 
demanded  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  this  House 
has  a  great  question  before  it,  worthy  of 
all  its  attention.  This  House  has  to  con- 
sider whether,  viewing  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  West  India  colonies,  and  the  distress 
which  has  prevailed  and  does  prevail  in 
those  colonies,  it  will  go  into  Committee  to 
consider  whether  it  will  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Act  of 
1846.  I  avow,  Sir,  that  after  hearing  this 
very  protracted  debate,  I  feel  confident  in 
the  opinion  I  gave  before — that,  by  inter- 1 


posing  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
which  we  are  now  discussing,  before  you 
are  allowed  to  leave  the  chair,  instead  of 
helping  and  aiding  us  in  coming  to  a  right 
decision  on  this  question,  the  hon.  Member 
has  placed  embarrassment  and  delay  in  our 
way,  without  any  addition  to  the  means  of 
arriving  at  a  correct  solution  of  the  diffir 
culties  before  us.  If  the  hon.  Member 
had  declared  that  there  could  be  no  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  and  no  mode  of 
giving  relief  to  the  West  Indies,  but  a  re- 
solution which  should  be  founded  on 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  I  could 
well  understand  that  if  the  House  agreed 
to  that  resolution,  then  we  should  be  in 
the  road  towards  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  useful  or  injurious  as  it  might 
in  its  nature  be,  but  still  useful  as  a 
settlement  of  the  question  before  us.  But 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  moved  a  resolu* 
tion  which  merely  goes  to  an  unsettlement 
of  the  question.  If  the  hon.  Baronet,  as 
tho  organ  of  a  great  party,  had  made  this 
Motion  as  a  party  Motion,  with  a  view  to  a 
change  of  Government,  I  could  well  un* 
derstand  his  object;  but  it  has  been  clearly 
shown,  in  ths  course  of  this  debate,  that 
while  many  hon.  Gentlemen  are  going  to 
vote  with  the  hon.  Baronet,  they  differ 
from  him  entirely  with  respect  to  the  re- 
medy he  would  propose.  What,  then, 
supposing  the  hon.  Baronet  carries  his  re- 
solution, will  be  the  effect  of  his  sugges- 
tion ?  It  is  very  true  that  he  will  reject 
the  proposition  of  the  Government;  but  I 
utterly  deny  that  he  will  advance  a  step 
towards  any  settlement  which  will  give  re- 
lief to  the  West  Indies.  The  hon.  Baro- 
net, if  his  proposition  were  carried,  might 
then  move  that  the  House  should  go  into 
Committee;  bu}as  soon  as  he  proposed  his 
lOs.  duty  for  six  years,  he  would  find  that 
not  only  those  who  opposed  his  former  re- 
solution, but  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
and,  as  far  as  I  understand,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Goulburn),  and  other  hon.  Gentlemen, 
would  declare  that  they  thought  this  10s, 
protection  was  more  than  the  House  ought 
to  consent  to;  and  one  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  referred  would 
say  that  a  reduction  at  once  from  145.  to 
10«.  would  be  dangerous  to  the  revenue. 
How,  then,  if  the  House  should  adopt  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  would 
they  have  contributed  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  ?  They  would  have 
negatived  the  proposition  of  the  Govem* 
2Y2 
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Africa  in  any  shape,  it  would  tend  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  slave  trade.  When  I  held 
the  seals  of  the  Colonial  OfiSlce,  I  proposed 
to  do  away  with  this  restriction;  but, 
although  my  proposal  was  acceded  to,  the 
immediate  result  was  almost  insignificant. 
There  were  very  few  who  were  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  our  change  in  legisla- 
tion. Other  plans  had  been  tried.  Euro- 
pean colonists  had  been  sent  out,  but  Eu- 
ropean immigration  had,  to  a  great  extent, 
failed.  Coolie  immigration  had  been  tried, 
and  that  had  likewise  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree failed;  so  that  attempts  and  experi- 
ments were  made  in  order  to  supply  this 
want  of  labour.  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  desir- 
able that  we  should  adopt  some  means  for 
enabling  the  colonists  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  their  labourers,  and  that  such  a 
measure  might  be  exceedingly  beneficial.  1 
should  say  that  it  would  not  be  beneficial 
only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  immi- 
grants introduced,  for  it  is  the  testimony  of 
many  persons  connected  with  the  West  In- 
dies, that  a  very  small  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  often  greatly  increases 
the  willingpess  of  the  people  to  work.  It 
id  not,  therefore,  by  the  number  of  immi- 
grants introduced,  or  by  the  cost  of  their 
introduction,  that  we  are  to  measure  the 
effect  of  such  a  step.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tam worth  (Sir  R.  Peel), 
in  referring  to  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  advance  500,000?.  as  a  loan 
to  the  colonists  for  the  promotion  of 
immigration,  has  asked  whether  a  portion 
of  that  sum  might  not  be  appropriated  to 
other  purposes.  Now,  I  must  state  that 
the  Government  have  been  very  unwilling 
to  make  such  an  appropriation  of  any  part 
of  that  sum  as  might  lead  them  into  en- 
gagements for  loans  with  individual  pro- 
prietors in  the  West  Indies;  for  they  con- 
sidered that,  difficult  as  it  is  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  make  such  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  improvement  of 
land  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  carry 
on  such  operations  beneficially,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  do  so  when  they  had 
to  deal  with  individual  proprietors  in  a 
number  of  distant  colonies.  But  as  we 
advanced  money  to  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  public  works  there,  giving  to  it  our  gua- 
rantee for  a  considerable  loan,  so  I  should 
say  with  respect  to  any  works  in  the  West 
Indies  of  some  considerable  extent,  such 
as  those  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  alluded,  namely,  tramways,  or  some 
great  works  such  as  might  prevent  those 
droughts  to  which  the  i^nds  are  subject, 
that  they  would  constitute  a  legitima^  ob- 


ject for  the  employment  of  some  of  the 
money  we  propose  to  appropriate,  and  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  extend  the  ap- 
propriation to  those  purposes.  I  now  come 
to  that  question  on  which  the  greater  por« 
tion  of  the  debate  has  turned — namely, 
the  differential  or  protective  duty.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Cambridge  University  attributes  the  whole 
of  the  present  distress  of  the  planters  to 
the  Bill  of  1 846.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  that  Bill  has  been  the  principal  cause, 
even  though  it  might  be  one  of  the  causes 
of  that  distress.  Some  part  of  the  House 
will  recollect  that  in  stating  the  probably 
immediate  effect  of  that  Bill,  I  said,  there 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  some  240,000 
tons  of  sugar  introduced  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  British  possessions,  about 
20,000  tons  of  foreign  free-labour  sugar, 
and  20,000  tons  of  slave-labour  sugar, 
making  altogether  280,000  tons.  I  did  not 
expect  that  the  produce  of  our  own  posses- 
sions would  very  greatly  increase ;  but  it  does 
happen  that  the  produce  of  the  last  year 
reached  to  upwards  of  280,000  tons;  and 
that  quantity,  together  with  480,000  tons  of 
foreign  sugar,  has  caused  a  great  deprecia- 
tion of  price.  The  amount  of  the  West  India 
produce  alone,  according  to  the  return 
moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester* 
has — after  having  been  for  several  separate 
years,  2.000,000  cwt..  2,2000,000  cwt., 
2,100,000  cwt..  2,500,000  cwt.  2,400,000 
cwt.,  2,800,000  cwt.,  2,152.000  cwt.,— 
risen  in  the  last  year  to  3,202,775  cwt. 
That  is  an  enormous  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  West  Indies.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  most  truly  that  that 
increased  production  was  in  no  way  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Act  of  1846,  inasmuch  as 
the  canes  had  been  previously  planted;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  there  has 
been  an  immense  increase  of  production; 
and  if  that  increase  had  been  concomitant 
with  the  high  prices  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed under  the  system  of  monopoly,  I 
believe  that,  with  the  effect  of  stnct  mo- 
nopoly, it  would  have  produced  as  great 
distress  as  at  present — distress  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  seen  in  former  times  of 
monopoly.  In  addition,  however,  to  this 
increased  quantity  of  West  India  produce, 
48,000  tons  of  foreign  sugar  have  at  the 
same  time  come  into  the  market,  and  the 
two  together  have  caused  the  great  cheapness 
of  sugar,  and  thereby  caused  the  distress. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  says  h»  can- 
not consent  to  a  10«.  protection,  though  he 
does  not  agree  to  the  plan  of  the  Govem* 
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ment.     I  must  therefore  snppose  that  he 
is  for  some  intermediate  scheme — fur  some 
protection  between  7s.  which  we  propose, 
and  IO5.  which  the  Comniitcec  propose.    I 
own  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  disagree- 
ment which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
with  the  Government  on  this  point  is  rather 
a  matter  for  consideration  in  Committee. 
It  is  a  difference  of  some  2«.  or  so  at  the 
utmost;  and  such  being  the  case  I  am  sur-  ' 
prised  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  consent  to  go  into  Committee  to  con-  ! 
aider  the   question.     Another   Gentleman 
who  has  spoken  to-night,  and  whose  opi-  ! 
nions  arc  entitled  to   the  utmost  respect  | 
(Mr.  Barkly),   says  that  in  his  view  there  I 
ought  to  be  a  protection  of  10^.  for  three 
years.     Again,  I  think  that  is  a  question 
for  consideration  in  the  Committee;  but  I 
should  very  much  doubt  whether  that  lOs. 
protective  duty  for  three  years  would  not 
produce  the  very  effect  which  he  depre-  | 
cates,  namely, -that  of  raising  the  wages  of 
labour.      I    am    not   able   to    understand 
that  part  of  his  argument  where  he  says 
that  if  a  1  Of.  protective  duty  were  estab- 
lished for  ten  years,  it  would  cause  a  fresh 
struggle  between  the  planters  and  the  la- 
bourers, and  that  the  labourers  would  gain 
the  advantage,  but  that  if  it  were   only 
established  for  two  years,  or,  as  he  now 
says,  for  three   years,   then   the   planter 
would  gain  the  advantage.     The  labourers 
would  know  that  such  a  change  was  made, 
and  they  would  demand  increased  wages, 
just   as  much   if  the  change   were  made 
for  one  or  two  years  as  if  it  were  made  for 
six  years.     They  would  say,  whatever  may 
bo  the  case  the  year  after  next,  while  this 
increased  protection  lasts,    and  while  the 
planters  arc  enabled  to  make  a  greater  pro- 
fit, let  us  have  the  advantage.     It  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  admit  the  proposition, 
that  if  a  10*.  protective  duty  for  six  years 
would  produce  an  immediate  and  large  rise 
of  wages,  such  a  duty  for  two  or  three 
years  would  produce  no  effect  of  the  kind. 
Thus  the  objection  urged  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  the  scliemo  of  the  Committee 
appears  to  mo  to  apply  equally  to  his  own, 
namely,  that  it  would  tend  immediately  to 
raise  wages  very  high,  and  produce  a  fresh 
struggle  between  the  planters  and  the  la- 
bourers; and  at  the  end  of  the  two  or  three 
years  you  would  find  the  same  state  of  dis- 
tress as  now.    In  the  midst  of  these  various 
schemes  and  suggestions,  the  Government 
■  have  proposed  that  which  seems  to  me  to 
combine  advantages  which  it  was  their  duty 
<!ombine.     I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
been  right  to  have  i-emained,  quies- 


cent in  the  presence  of  the  rery  great  dis- 
tress existing,  without  making  some  effort 
in  order  to  relieve  it,  bringing  at  the  same 
time  the  Act  of  1846  into  further  operation. 
What  we  propose,  therefore,  is  to  give  an 
immediate  advantage  to  the  planter  in  an 
increased  protection  for  some  time,  and  to 
give  an  advantage  also  to  the  consumer  in 
a  diminished  duty.  We  propose  that  in- 
stead of  4«.  Qd,  the  West  India  planter 
should  have  for  certain  qualities  of  sugar 
a  protection  of  7s.,  making  a  difference  of 
26.  6d.  beyond  the  Act  of  1846.  So  far, 
there  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  West 
Indian  body  in  our  proposition  over  that 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxford  University,  his  propo- 
sition being  the  continuance  of  61.  protec- 
tion, and  that  for  some  years.  Our  propo- 
sition, while  it  will  give  a  certain  degree  of 
increased  protection,  at  the  same  time  in- 
volves a  diminution  of  duty,  and  thereby 
tends  greatly  to  increase  the  consumption. 
I  own  it  appears  to  me  that,  seeing  the 
great  increase  of  the  production  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  in  the  foreign  colo- 
nies and  countries,  the  only  chance  which 
the  planters  in  our  colonies  hare,  consists 
in  greatly  increased  consumption.  The 
way  to  produce  that  increased  consumption 
is  by  a  diminution  of  duty;  our  plan  pro- 
poses that,  and  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Oxford  University 
does  not.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  plan  of 
the  Committee  proposes  the  same  advan- 
tage in  that  respect;  but  it  involves,  if 
carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  such  a  sacri- 
fice of  revenue  as  the  House  would  hardly 
consent  to.  I  will  not  go  into  the  parti- 
culars of  the  increased  consumption  on 
which  we  reckon  to  make  good  the  amount 
of  revenue  in  the  present  year.  When  we 
go  into  Committee  some  Member  of  the 
Government  will  state  the  reasons  why  we 
think  that  there  will  not  ensue  a  greater 
diminution  of  duty  than  30,000L  or 
40,000^,  or,  as  I  should  think,  not  more 
than  10,000L  There  now  remains  to  no- 
tice the  objection  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Oxford  University,  who  con- 
siders this  plan  as  an  encouragement  of 
slavery.  Now,  if  this  were  entirely  a  new 
question — if  no  slave-grown  sugar  could  be 
admitted  at  present — I  would  admit  that 
that  was  a  fair  ground  of  objection;  but 
the  proposition  with  which  he  has  to  deal 
is  not  one  of  admitting  for  the  first  time 
slave-grown  sugar,  but  of  giving  increased 
protection  for  the  present  against  slave- 
grown  sugar,  and  in  favour  of  our  own 
colonies.    If  the  hon.  Baronet  were  to  say 
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he  would  repeal  altogether  the  Act  of  1846, 
and  totally  prohibit  the  admission  of  slave- 
grown  sugar,  then  I  could  admit  his  argu- 
ment against  the  present  plan;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  hon.  Baronet  must  be  convinced 
that  that  would  be  a  vain  and  fruitless 
effort.  If  the  hon.  Baronet  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  an  attempt,  or  if  the  plan  of 
giving  a  lO*.  protective  duty  were  to  suc- 
ceed, I  think  you  would  see  in  a  year  or 
two  a  fresh  struggle  to  take  it  away  again. 
The  price  of  sugar  would  be  complained  of, 
and  the  amount  of  difference  between  the 
price  now  and  what  it  would  be  then  would 
be  stated  as  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  and 
fresh  efforts  would  be  made  to  take  away 
the  protection;  and  the  West  India  bod^ 
would  be  placed  in  that  most  difficult  of  all 
positions — that  of  doubt  from  year  to  year, 
and  almost  from  month  to  month,  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  could  maintain  the 
protection.  That  is  the  danger  I  see — a 
danger  pointed  out  by  a  gentleman  of  great 
practical  experience  in  West  India  affairs — 
who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Committee.  My  belief  is,  that 
Parliament  have  adopted  a  sound  principle 
when  they  have  said,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  will  not  permit  slavery  to  exist 
in  any  of  the  British  possessions;  and  when 
they  have  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  they 
would  not  ultimately  consider  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  as  a  bar  against  the  admis- 
sion into  this  country  of  goods  which  are 
the  produce  of  slave  labour.  I  do  not  see 
in  this  respect  that  inconsistency  in  our 
legislation  on  which  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  commented.  The  inconsistency,  I 
think,  would  be  far  greater  if  we  were  to 
consent  to  the  admission  of  all  other  articles 
the  produce  of  slave  labour,  and,  making  a 
distinction  in  the  case  of  sugar  alone,  re- 
fuse to  admit  it.  My  belief  is,  that  these 
distinctions  in  tariffs  do  not  form  the  mode 
by  which  you  can  attain  so  great  an  object 
as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  through- 
out the  world.  I  think  rather,  if  you  rely 
upon  the  progress  of  opinion — if  you  rely 
upon  the  impatience  that  will  be  felt  among 
those  who  are  retained  in  slavery  in  Cuba, 
while  in  Jamaica  and  Martinique,  and  all 
the  other  islands  around  them,  freedom 
prevails,  you  will  rely  upon  a  much  better 
basis  than  any  distinction  we  can  make  in 
tariffs  for  the  protection  of  the  West  Indies. 
I  own  I  expect,  setting  aside  the  progress 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States  of  America 
— a  problem  to  which  I  see  n<f  safe  or  satis- 
factory solution — that  if  slavery  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil  is  to  be  abolished,  it  will  be 
aboUahed  aU  the  sooner  if  we  do  not  make  it 


a  matter  of  tariff  and  regulation — if  we  say 
we  have  abolished  slavery  ourselves;  we 
are  free  from  any  stain  of  that  kind;  we 
don't  inquire  into  the  institutions  of  foreign 
countries;  we  wish  for  freedom  to  prevail, 
but  we  trust  to  the  strength  of  the  cause, 
and  leave  it  to  other  countries  to  decide  ior 
themselves  the  manner  of  effecting  it. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  vote 
he  intended  to  give;  for  he  had  voted  with 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  Bill  of 
1846,  and  ho  was  now  about  to  vote  against 
them.  He  had  voted  for  the  Bill  of 
1846  because  he  considered  it  was  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  He  voted  for  it  on 
the  principle  of  freetrade  also,  because  it 
was  alleged  that  if  it  were  not  so  settled  it 
would  be  impossible  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment with  Brazil.  He  would  not,  there- 
fore, vote  for  the  disturbance  of  the  settle- 
ment until  the  freet-rade  question  were 
proved  to  be  either  right  or  wrong.  But 
the  present  was  not  a  question  of  whether 
free  trade  was  right  or  wrong,  or  whether 
they  were  to  have  slavery  or  to  give  up 
their  colonies.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
proposed  a  question  which  arranged  no- 
thing. It  was  a  measure  which  attacked 
everything  and  settled  nothing.  It  despoiled 
the  revenue,  and  it  did  not  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  planter.  It  was  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  it  did  not  give 
protection.  At  the  end  of  six  years,  the 
planter  would  be  just  as  forward  as  he  was 
now.  It  was  a  mere  question  of  whether 
they  would  kill  him  at  once  or  bleed  him  to 
death.  Now  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  would  put  an  end  to  the 
question  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment; and  for  that  reason,  and  that 
reason  alone,  he  would  vote  for  it.  But  he 
would  not  be  obliged  on  that  account  to 
vote  with  him  on  any  other  measure  he 
might  subsequently  propose,  either  for  a 
lOs,  duty,  or  any  other  proposition  he 
might  make.  As  to  the  labour  question, 
it  was  nut  quantity  of  labour,  but  quality, 
which  they  wanted  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  knew  that  the  labour  they  wanted  was 
that  which  should  be  under  control.  But 
the  measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  provide  that.  It  .was  a  futile, 
petty,  trivial  measure,  and  so  different 
from  the  Bill  of  1846,  that  he  felt  bound 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  said,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently attempted  to  catch  the  Speaker's 
eye  during  earlier  periods  of  the  debate, 
and  if  he  were  to  be  prevented  from  a 
hearing  then,  he  shoald  moye  the  adjourn- 
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ment.      He  was  not  to  be  prevented  by 
any  step  which  the  Prime  Minister  might 
have  taken  to  secure  the  debate  coming  to 
a  conclusion.      He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  that  the  present 
was  not  a  question  of  free-trade  or  protec- 
tion.    It  was  a  question  of  justice,  and  he 
wished  to  deliver  his  opinions  upon  it,  for 
with  every  Irish  Member  in  the  House  he 
stood  in  a  peculiar  position.      The  Irish 
Members  were   under   the   imputation   of 
having  entertained  an  offer,  a  degrading 
offer,  which  had  been  made  to  them  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  by  some  agent — 
he  would  not  say  how  commissioned  or  how 
far  authorised — but  by  some  agent,  to  the 
effect,  that  if  they  would  assist  the  Govern- 
ment in  destroying  the  liberties  and  pro- 
perties of  their  West  Indian  fellow-subjects, 
they  (the  Irish  Members)  would  not   be 
held  too  firmly  bound  to  the  terms  of  the 
proposition   before  the   House.      But  ho 
begged    to  say,  that  whatever  the  terms 
might  be  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
might  think  fit  to  offer,  they  would  not 
turn  him  from  his  purpose;  and  that  he 
had  not  read  the  constitution  so  as  to  sup- 
pose  that  justice   to   Ireland  was   to  be 
brought  about  by  injustice  to  the  West  In- 
dies.    On  the  part  of  his  constituents  he 
would  not  accept  of  any  such  compromise. 
There  were  other  modes  of  doing  justice 
to  Ireland;  and  he,  for  one,  would  not  be  a 
party,  on  behalf  of  his  constituents,  to  any 
arrangement  to  purchase  that  justice  at 
the  price  of  injustice  to  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  vain  to  say  that  this  was  a  question  ! 
of  free  trade.     It  was  no  such  question. 
Its  real  author  had  not  so  propounded  it.  | 
It  was  a  measure  for  the  destruction  of, 
our  great  colonial  empire.     That  was  the 
avowed  purpose  for  which  its  real  author, 
and  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  chief, 
had  first  brought  it  forward  more  than  ten 
years  ago.     \^Ironical  cheers.^     Let  those  ' 
who  cheered  wait  for  the  answer  of  the 
hon.   Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  ; 
Cobden)  to  the  question  he  was  going  to 
put  to  him.       He  would    ask   that  hon. 
Member  whether  he  denied  the  authorship 
of  the  pamphlet  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  which  had  been  attributed  to  the  hon. 
Member  by  the  voice  of  fame  ?  It  was  en- 
titled England,  Ireland,  and  America,  hy 
a  Manchester  Manufacturer.      If  he  ad-  j 
mitted  the  authorship,  he  stood  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  our  colonies  were 
an  incumbrance  to  us,  and  that  it  was  do- ! 
sirable  to  get  rid  of  them  by  means  of  an  | 
equalisation  of  duties.     It  stated  that  Ame-  1 
rica  revolted,  and  hostile  America  was  our  I 


best  customer,  and  therefore,  the  more  we 
strengthen  America  by  colonial  annexa- 
tions and  weaken  this  empire,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  free-trade  school  of  Man- 
chester. Hon.  Members  on  that  (the  Op- 
position) side  of  the  Honse  had  pointed 
out  the  inevitable  results  of  these  measores, 
but  they  had  been  long  ago  foreseen  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  In  the  pamphlet  to  which  he 
had  referred,  the  writer  said — 

"  We  are  on  the  verge  of  an  ineritable  combi- 
biiiAtion  of  commeroial  neoessitiet  that  will  alto- 
gether change  the  relations  in  which  we  hare 
hitherto  stood  with  our  colonies.  The  new  worid 
is  destined  to  become  the  arbiter  of  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  old." 

The  writer  expressed  his  regret  that  a 
monstrous  delay  was  granted  to  our  West 
Indian  colonies  of  ten  years,  and  said — 

"  At  the  end  of  this  period,  if  not  long  before, 
the  monstrous  impolicy  of  sacrifleing  our  trade 
with  a  new  trade  of  almost  boundless  extent  of 
rich  territory  in  £stvour  of  a  few  small  exhausted 
islands,  will  cease  to  be  sanctioned  by  law." 

He  went  on  to  say — 

"  that  the  markets  of  the  West  Indies  most  be 
pUiced  in  the  same  predicament  as  if  they  wera 
not  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions;  and  where 
would  be  the  semblance  of  a  plea  for  patting  ou^ 
selves  to  the  expense  of  eovemimr  and  defendiac 
them?"  t~  6  -6  -~-5 

But  the  hon.  Member  did  not  stop  there, 
for  the  measures  by  which  he  proposed  to 
sap  the  alle^ance  of  these  few  small 
and  contemptible  islands  he  proposed  to 
extend  to  our  great  and  mightj  posses- 
sions in  Eastern  India.  He  £en  came  to 
the  hon.  Member's  favourite  subject  of  the 
diminution  of  expenditure,  by  the  prostra- 
tion of  all  our  military  and  naval  resources, 
in  the  presence  of  the  superior  power  of 
our  enemies,  and  the  hon.  Member  said — 

"  When  the  sugar  and  cotton  duties  are  equal- 
ised— when  the  East  and  West  Indies  are  lost 
— we  sliall  bo  able  to  rednoe  the  charge  of  the 
Na\7  and  Ordnance,  amounting  to  14,000,000(. 

annually — " 

and  he  concluded  by  saying  "  there  will  be 
an  end'* —  [ConsiderdMe  inUrrup9¥mJ\ 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  bj  moring 
the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FORBES  seconded  the  Motion. 

Colonel  DUNNE,  in  reference  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Youghal,  denied  that  any  compromise  had 
been  entered  into  at  the  interriew  of  the 
deputation  of  Irish  Members  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  which  took  place 
some  days  since. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  observed,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  onpoaito  had 
been  heard  through  most  of  the  obMrm- 
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tions  he  addresBe4  to  the  House;  and  he 
hoped,  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  he 
would  allow  the  dehate  to  he  hrought  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  did  not  know  what  the 
nohle  Lord  would  have.  He  had  been  so 
much  interrupted,  that  he  found  a  diffi- 
cultj  in  commencing  or  concluding  a  single 
sentence.  He  had  borne  the  interruptions 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  with  great 
patience;  and  if  the  noble  Lord  was  not 
satisfied  with  those  interruptions  he  did 
not  know  what  he  would  be  contented  with. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  under- 
stood him ;  he  had  not  made  any  charge. 
He  had  simply  said  that  he,  as  an  Irish 
Member,  lay  under  the  imputation  that 
such  an  offer  had  been  made,  and  there- 
fore that  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  repudiate  it.  A  Member  of  the  depu- 
tation communicated  to  the  other  Irish 
Members  information  which  left  a  differ- 
ent impression  upon  his  mind  from  the 
statement  they  had  just  heard.  [*'  Name! ''] 
There  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  name ; 
the  hon.  Member  was  present,  and  could 
speak  for  himself.  He  (Mr.  Anstey) 
had  not  been  present  at  that  conference; 
but  he  had  heard  a  somewhat  different  ac- 
count of  it  from  another  Member  of  the 
deputation,  who  said,  on  returning,  **  Let 
us  leave  it  entirely  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  is  in  our  favour,  and  he 
will  impress  our  case  favourably  on  his  Col- 
leagues, but  do  not  mention  it  in  the  House, 
lest  the  West  Indian  Gentlemen  should  find 
out  what  is  in  reserve  for  them.** 

Motion  for  Adjournment  withdrawn. 

Mb.  anstey  continued  to  say  that 
the  avowed  object  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  present  measure, 
were  those  set  forth  in  the  passages  he 
had  read.  That  party  were  of  opinion 
that  the  monstrous  impolicy  of  sacrificing 
our  trade  with  the  American  Continent,  in 
favour  of  a  few  small  islands  of  exhausted 
soil  would  soon  be  generally  recognised; 
that  we  must  cease  to  trade  with  them  ex- 
clusively, and  then  no  semblance  of  a  plea 
would  be  left  for  putting  ourselves  to  the 
expense  of  governing  and  defending  them; 
that  the  Canadian  monopoly  must  yield  to 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Baltic  trade;  that  the  same  system  must  be 
extended  to  our  Eastern  possessions ;  and 
that  when  the  colonies  and  India  were 
lost  we  should  be  enabled  to  reduce  the 
charge  for  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance, 
amounting  to  14,000,0002.  annually.  And 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  con- 


cluded with  expressing  his  hope  that  there 
might  be  an  end  to  that  favourite  Spanish 
proverb  so  often  quoted  •—  that  the  sun 
never  set  on  the  King  of  England's  domin- 
ions. He  would  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  not  fitting  that  they 
should  pause  before  giving  their  sanction 
to  a  measure  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  that  hou.  Mem- 
ber ?  The  hon.  Member  had  announced  it 
to  be  a  measure  for  the  separation  of  the 
colonfes  from  the  mother  country.  He 
was  the  authority  to  which  Her  Majesty's 
free-trade  Ministers  must  bow.  Were 
they  prepared  to  act  upon  that  policy? 
Were  Ministers  prepared  to  see  our  West 
Indian  colonies  annexed  to  the  United 
States  of  America  ?  If  not,  why  did  they 
adopt  the  measure  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding,  and  court  his  support  ? 
On  this  point,  the  hon.  Member  and  his 
party  were  in  entire  accord  with  us.  The 
measure  would  undoubtedly  have  the  re- 
sults foreseen  by  the  hon.  Member.  Of 
what  practical  value  would  it  be  to  these 
colonies  to  be  able  to  refer  to  their  long 
traditional  connexion  with  this  country,  if, 
when  they  asked  for  justice,  not  merely 
was  protection  denied  them,  but  old  op- 
pressions were  continued,  and  new  ones 
imposed?  It  should  be  recollected  that 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  had  been  origin- 
ally forced  upon  the  West  Indian  colonies. 
It  was  once  a  great  Parliamentary  policy 
to  create  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  the 
monopoly  of  sugar,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  was  enjoyed  by  Por- 
tugal. In  spite  of  West  Indian  remon- 
strance, that  monopoly  was  created  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  great  West  Indian  staple 
products — cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo.  Heavy 
and  discouraging  duties  were  laid  on  these 
— bounties  were  offered  on  sugar — slavery, 
that  raw  material  of  sugar,  was  largely 
imported  into  the  West  Indies  by  command 
of  Parliament — and  the  end  was  accom- 
plished. The  cotton  and  coffee  fields  were 
thrown  out  of  cultivation ;  the  indigo  trade 
was  utterly  destroyed;  the  sugar  trade 
became  ascendant ;  and  the  slave  trade,  in 
spite  of  the  honourable  opposition  of  the 
West  Indies  themselves,  became  universal 
and  permanent.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  list 
of  no  less  than  seventeen  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  between  the  reigns  of  William 
III.  and  George  IV.  inclusive,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  slave  trade,  slavery  and 
sugar  plantation  in  the  West  Indies.  Every 
Act  of  the  West  Indian  Assemblies  passed 
for  the  suppression  or  discouragement  of 
the  sUye  trade  bad  been  BucceMlTely  dis- 
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allowed  at  home ;  and  at  length,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  gover- 
nors of  those  colonies  were  informed,  that 
if  they  presumed  to  give  even  a  temporary 
assent  to  such  enactments,  they  shoulcl  he 
suspended  from  office.  It  was,  therefore, 
too  late  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Memher  for  Tamworth  to  expatiate  on  the 
evils  of  Parliamentary  legislation  in  mat- 
ters of  agriculture  and  commerce.  That 
ohjection  applied  to  the  Acts  of  1846,  1833, 
1807,  and  the  long  succession  of  years 
from  the  reign  of  William  III.  They 
had,  for  a  period  of  150  years,  made 
these  colonies  the  victims  of  a  wayward 
and  capricious  legislation;  and  now  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  sought  to  stifle  discus- 
sion, and  to  seal  the  ruin  of  a  great  and 
mighty  interest.  This  was  no  case  of  the 
colonies  asking  the  mother  coimtry  to  re- 
move natural  obstructions  or  difficulties  of 
the  colonists*  own  raising — they  only  asked 
them  to  remove  the  necessary  effects  of 
their  own  legislation— the  colonies  did  not 
beg,  they  did  not  seek  for  recompense. 
What  they  sought  was  restitution.  If  the 
West  Indians  had  had  no  legislation  of  the 
mother  country  they  would  not  now  appear 
in  the  attitude  of  suitors  for  assistance  and 
support.  He  opposed  the  proposal  of  the 
Government,  because  he  thought  it  would 
consummate  a  great  crime,  and  because  it 
took  from  our  West  India  colonists  the 
last  chance  of  restitution,  and  sealed  the 
fate  of  that  unfortunate  dependency  of  the 
British  Crown.  They  talked  about  their 
hatred  of  slavery,  and  of  the  great  sacri- 
fices which  this  country  had  made;  but  it 
was  time  for  them  to  cease  this  vaunting 
unless  they  were  prepared,  not  merely  to 
make  the  purchase,  but  to  pay  the  price. 
He  despised  that  vicarious  benevolence 
which  would  indulge  itself  at  another's  cost. 
If  hon.  Members  were  willing  to  give  a 
fair  trial  to  the  great  measure  of  1834, 
they  should  abdicate  free  trade;  if  they 
stood  by  free  trade  they  should  abdicate 
humanity.  The  two  were  inconsistent, 
and  hon.  Members  should  adopt  either  one 
or  the  other.  At  this  moment  they  were, 
he  would  tell  them,  free-traders  as  they 
called  themselves,  protecting  slave-grown 
sugar,  and  discouraging  colonial  sugar,  the 
produce  of  free  industry.  Was  the  price 
of  the  latter  the  natural  price  or  not  ?  If 
it  was,  then  they  were  untrue  to  their 
own  principles  in  giving  a  bounty  to  the 
foreign  sugars  whose  cheapness  was  pro- 
duced by  disturbing  causes.  If  it  was 
not,  they  were  still  untrue  to  their  princi- 
ples in  prohibiting  to  our  own  colonists  the 


use  of  that  raw  material  of  cheap  sugar — 
the  slave  trade.  Let  them  make  their 
option.  Let  them  give  up  cheap  sugar  or 
let  them  abdicate  their  humanity.  How 
ludicrously  inconsistent  was  their  position  ! 
They  protected  foreign  free-grown  8ugar-<- 
they  encouraged  slave-grown  sugar — and 
they  refused  protection  to  their  own  colo- 
nies. And  then  they  gave  protection — 
after  a  fashion — to  our  colonial  su^ar  too; 
for  they  who  would  not  vote  for  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  a  differential  duty,  were 
yet  contented  to  go  on  wasting  nearly  a 
million  every  year  in  the  ineffectual  block- 
ade of  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Surely  if 
their  motives  were  single  and  pure,  their 
policy  was  unintelligible  and  absurd.  But 
if  the  views  of  the  real  author  of  their 
measures  were  still  the  same  now  as  in 
1836,  and  if  the  principles  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  were  predo- 
minant in  the  Cabinet,  then,  inde^,  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings  would  be  more 
comprehensible.  In  the  name  of  humanitj, 
of  consistency,  and  of  justice,  in  the 
name  of  free  trade  itself — in  the  name  and 
for  the  interests  of  that  great  and  mighty 
empire,  which  those  hon.  Members  were 
seeking  to  dismember  and  destroy — he  had 
raised  his  feeble  voice  that  night  against 
the  measure  of  the  Government;  and  he 
was  determined  also  to  give  his  vote  against 
it  in  all  its  future  stages. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question :— Ayes  260;  Noes 
245:  Majority  15. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  U.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Anson,  bon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagsbaw,  J. 
Baincs,  M.  T. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bernal,  R. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyd,  J. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brand,  T. 


Brocklehurat,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
BuUer,  0. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
CampbeU,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Caulfeild,  J.  M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  G. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cavendish,  W.  G, 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cockburn,  A.  J.  E. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins,  W. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig.  W.  G. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  R. 
Dalrympl6»  Ci^ 
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Bashwood,  G.  H. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Divett,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  0.  E. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct, 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellice,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fergus,  J, 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatrick,rt.hn.J.W. 
Fitzwilliam.  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 
Frewen,  C.  II. 
Gibsdn,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  0. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton.  Ld.J.F.G. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Ilarcourt,  G.  G. 
Ilardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heatbcoat,  J. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Uencage,  E. 
Henry,  A. 
Hey  wood,  J. 
Hindley,  C. 

Ilobhouse,  rt.  hon. Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hollond,  R. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  £.  G.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 


Hughes,  W.  B. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Loch,  J. 
Locke,  J. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M*Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Maher,  N.  V. 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W, 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Milton,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J, 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pugh,  D. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 


Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  0. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talfourdi  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 


Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thornely,  T. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Traill,  G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Turner,  E. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  0. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wall.  C   B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt  hon.  Sir  0. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TSLLBBS. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
Tufnell,  H. 


List 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adare,  Visct. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Archdall,  Capt. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Baldwin,  C.  B. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barkly,  H. 
Baring,  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bateson,  T. 
Beckett,  W. 
Benbow,  J. 
Benett,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W.       ' 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Bruen,  Col. 
Buck.  L.  VV. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burgh  ley,  Lord 
BurreU,  Sir  C.  M. 
CabbeU,  B.  B. 


of  the  Noes. 

Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Christy,  S. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cole,  hon.  U.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  Col. 
Copoland,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Currie,  H. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Disraeli.  B. 
Dod.  J.  W. 
Dodd, G. 

Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond.  H.  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pro,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
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Euston,  Earl  of 
Fagan,  W. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Godson,  R. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goring,  C. 

Goulburn,  right  hon.  H. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hayes,  SirE. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
fiood.  Sir  A. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
HoiTiby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 


Hume,  J. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keogh,  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Mcux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
MonseU,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Mure,  Col. 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct, 
Nugent,  Lord 
O'Brien.  Sir  L. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 


Pattison,  J.  Sturt,  H.  G. 

Peel,  Col.  Sullivan,  M. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col.  Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 

Pigot,  Sir  R.  Taylor,  T.  E. 

Plowden,  W.  H.  C.  Thesiger,  Sir  F. 

Powell,  Col.  Thompson,  Aid. 

Powlett,  Lord  W.  Thornhill,  G. 

Reid,  Col.  Tollemache,  J. 

Rcndlesham,  Lord  Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 

Ronton,  J.  C.  Trollope.  Sir  J. 

Repton,  G.  W.  J.  Turner,  G.  J. 

Richards,  R.  Urquhart,  D. 

Robinson,  G.  R.  Vomer,  Sir  W. 

RoUeston,  Col.  Vesey,  hon.  T. 

Rufford,  F.  Villiers,  Visct. 

Rushout,  Capt.  Villiers,  hon.  F,  W.  C. 

Sadlier,  J.  Vivian,  J.  E. 

Sandars,  G.  Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 

Scott,  hon.  F.  Waddington,  D. 

Scully,  F.  Waddington,  H.  S. 

Seaham,  Visct.  Walpole,  S.  H. 

Seymer,  H.  K.  Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 

Shirley,  E.  J.  Walter,  J. 

SibthoVp,  Col.  Wawn,  J.  T. 

Sidney,  Aid.  Welby.  G.  E. 

Smyth,  J.  G.  Williams,  T.  P. 

Smythe,  hon.  G.  Williamson,  Sir  H. 

SmoUett,  A.  Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

Somerset,  Capt.  Wodehouse,  £. 

Somerton,  Visct.  Worcester,  Marq.  of 

Sotheron,  T.  H.  S.  Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 

Spooner,  R.  Wyvill,  M. 
Stafford,  A.  txllbrb. 

Stuart,  H.  Buxton,  Sir  £.  N. 

Stuart,  J.  Pakington,  Sir  J. 

House  in  Committee. 

The  following  Resolution  was  moyed : — 

"  That,  in  lieu  of  the  Duties  of  OustomB  now 
payable  on  Sugar  or  Molasses,  the  following  Da- 
ties  shall,  from  and  to  the  respective'  days  herein 
mentioned,  be  charged  on  Sugar  and  Molassea  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  (that  is  to  say), 

'<  1.  On  Sugar  or  Molasses,  the  growth  and 
produce  of  any  British  Possession  into  which  the 
importation  of  Foreign  Sugar  is  prohibited,  being 
imported  from  any  such  Possession,  the  Duties 
following  (that  is  to  say). 


From  and  after 

From  and  after 

From  and  after 

Articles. 

6  July  1848 
to 

5  July  1849 
to 

6  July  1850 
to 

From  and  after 

6  July  1849 

5  July  1860 

6  July  1861 

b  July  1861 

inclusive. 

inclusive. 

inclusive. 

£    *.    d. 

£    *.    d. 

£    *.     d. 

£    «.    d. 

Candy,  Brown  or  White,  double 

refined  Sugar,  or  Sugar  equal 

in  quality  to  double  refined, 

for  every  cwt. 

0  19     6 

0  18    0 

0  16    6 

0  Iff    0 

Other  refined  Sugar,  or  Sugar 

rendered  by  any  process  equal 

in  quality  thereto,  for  every 

cwt 

0  17    4 

0  16    0 

0  14    8 

0  13    4 

White  Clayed  Sugar,  or  Sugar 

rendered  by  any  process  equal 

in  quality   to  White  Clayed, 

not  being  refined,   for  every 

cwt 

0  16     2 

0  14    0 

0  12  10 

0  11     8 

Muscovado,  or  any  other  Sugar 

not  being  equal  in  quality  to 

White  Clayed,  for  every  cwt.. 

0  13    0 

0  12    0 

0  11     0 

0  10    0 

Molasses,  for  every  cwt.    . 

0    4  10 

0    4    6 

0    4    2 

0    8    0 
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House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit  again. 
House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  June  30,  1848. 

Ifiirirnn.]    Public  BiLLa.— S*  Iinpriioninent  for  Debt 
(iKUnd):  PubUe  Health. 
Rcporfeti.— Commoni  Inckwure. 

Received  the  Royal  Attent.—QreMt  Yarmouth  Freemen 
DitftBOchitement;  Poor  Houses  (Ireland) ;  Collectors  of 
Ceas  (Ireland). 

Pbtitiomb  PRBBKirTBO.  From  Sanquhar,  and  several 
other  Places,  against  the  Sale  of  Intoidcating  Liquors  on 
the  Sabbath. — From  Bristol,  and  a  great  Number  of 
other  Places,  in  favour  of  the  Public  Health  Bill.— From 
ChidMster,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Seduction  and  Proatitution. — Prom  the  BeU 
fkst  Anti-Slavery  Association,  against  the  Intended  Sys- 
tem of  Emigration  of  the  Natives  of  Africa  to  the 
British  Colonies.— From  Bowden,  for  the  Imposition  of 
the  Severest  Penalties  on  all  Roman  Catholic  PriesU 
who  shall  Denounce  Persons  from  the  Altar.— From 
Manchester,  for  the  Establishroent  of  a  General  System 
of  Secular  Education  throughout  the  County  Palatine  of 
Laneaster.^From  Saintfield.  and  Durness,  for  facilitating 
the  Attainment  of  Sites  for  Free  Churches  in  Scotland. — 
From  ForCtfi  for  the  Rejection  of  the  Marriage  (Scot- 
land) BUI,  and  the  RegUtering  Births,  die,  (Scotland) 
BUI. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  BILL. 
Lord  CAMPBELL  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill.  He  trusted  that  it 
would  receive  the  sanction  of  their  Lord- 
ships, for  it  was  a  most  important  measure, 
ana  one  which,  though  interesting  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  might  he  tei*med, 
with  truth,  the  poor  man's  measure.  He 
would  make  a  short  statement  showing  the 
effect  of  overcrowding,  filth,  and  defective 
ventilation  in  two  counties,  one  agricultural 
and  the  other  manufacturing.  In  West- 
moreland, taking  a  population  of  10,000, 
23  persons  died  in  a  year  from  epidemic 
diseases,  while  in  Lancashire  55  died  of 
the  same  diseases  in  a  population  of  the 
same  amount.  In  Westmoreland,  the 
deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  were  47  in  10,000,  and  in  Lanca- 
shire, 73  in  the  same  numher.  Of  those 
who  died  prematurely  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  60,  the  number  in  Westmoreland 
was  49,  and  in  Lancashire  68.  In  the 
union  of  Ulverstone,  in  a  population  of 
10,000,  13  persons  died  from  epidemic 
diseases,  while  in  a  union  of  Liverpool,  75 
died  from  the  same  causes.  The  deaths 
in  the  whole  10,000  were  in  Westmoreland, 
206;  in  Lancashire  279.  The  result  of 
the  whole  information  before  them  as  to 
the  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
was,  that  one-half  the  population  died  be- 
fore attaining  the  age  of  ^ye  years,  and 
those  who  became  adult  had  their  lives 
shortened  by  a  period  of  ten  years.     The 


evidence  collected  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission showed  that  frightful  disease  and 
mortality  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  owing  to  the  non-adoption  of  pre- 
cautions for  the  preservation  of  health. 
There  was  ample  evidence  that  the  fatal 
disease  of  cholera  was  aggravated,  if  not 
caused,  by  sewers  and  standing  waters; 
and  when  these  were  removed  or  freed 
from  their  noxious  influences,  it  might  be 
hoped  that  the  disease  would  either  be 
wholly  averted  or  at  least  much  mitigated. 
The  good  effects  which  arose  from  attend- 
ing systematically  to  sewerage,  ventila- 
tion, and  furnishing  a  good  supply  of  water, 
were  very  manifest  from  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  prisons.  Their  Lordships  had 
often  heard  of  the  gaol  fever,  which  used 
not  only  to  carry  off  the  prisoners,  but  at 
the  assizes  communicated  itself  to  the  wit- 
nesses and  jurors.  By  proper  care  the 
prisons  had  now  been  brought  into  a  more 
healthy  state  than  almost  any  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions.  As  a  proof  of  the 
diminution  of  mortality  which  had  ensued 
from  the  application  of  similar  bcneflcial 
measures,  he  might  mention  that  in  some 
districts  where  the  deaths  had  been  one  in 
32,  they  had  decreased  to  one  in  39.  The 
model  lodging-houses  formed  another  proof 
of  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  sani- 
tary improvement.  Very  little,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  had  been  done  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  public  health  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  legislation  and  govern- 
mental assistance.  The  attention  of  Go- 
vernment had  first  been  called  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  inquiries  had  been  made  under 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  By  those 
inquiries  it  had  been  found  and  proved  to 
demonstration,  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  poverty,  squalor,  and  wretchedness 
which  afflicted  our  lower  classes  was  caused 
by  the  indifferent  sanitaiy  arrangements 
under  which  our  urban  population  lived. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Session  of 
1841  that  Government  was  able  to  lay  a 
Bill  before  their  Lordships  with  a  view  to 
the  remedy  of  those  evils.  In  that  year 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby)  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  better 
drainage  and  improvement  of  towns,  which 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  noble  Duke 
opposite  (the  Duke  of  Buccleuch),  and  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  approbation  of  their 
Lordships.  It  went  down  to  the  other 
House  of  Pai'1ian[ient,  where  strong  objec- 
tions were  made  to  it  from  several  quarters; 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place,  and 
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means.  He  was  happy  to  inform  their 
Lordships  that  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  was 
in  contemplation.  A  very  extensive  in- 
quiry had  been  made,  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  such  a  measure;  and  he 
hoped  to  see  one  laid  on  the  table  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session,  so  that  it 
might  stand  over,  and  be  considered  during 
the  recess.  Ho  trusted  that  this  Bill  would 
meet  the  assent  of  that  House,  and  that 
their  Lordships  would  set  a  great  example 
to  Europe  of  an  anxious  desire  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  humbk  orders  of  so- 
ciety. They  would  not  hold  out  vain  pro- 
mises and  expectations;  what  they  offered, 
that  they  would  perform.  He  believed 
this  was  the  very  first  time  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  any  country  had  proposed  to 
frame  a  general  measure  for  improving 
and  securing  the  general  health  of  the 
community,  and  he  hoped  that  the  mea- 
sure would  be  available  for  that  object. 
He  believed  that  at  the  present  moment 
Governments  would  be  much  better  em- 
ployed in  trying  to  improve  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
over  which  they  ruled,  than  in  adopting 
revolutionary  measures,  conceived  in  chi- 
merical delusions,  and  aiming  at  accom- 
plishing that  which  was  impossible. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  agreed  in 
all  that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite,  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  present  measure,  and  congratulated 
their  Lordships  that  it  had  come  up  to 
them  with  a  fair  prospect  of  being  passed 
into  law.  He  did  not  think  it  would  have 
been  expedient  to  include  the  metropolis 
in  the  present  Bill,  but  was  glad  to  hear 
there  was  a  measure  for  that  purpose  in 
preparation,  and  trusted  that  it  would  be 
speedily  brought  forward,  in  order  that 
their  Lordships  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  was  likely  to  be  enacted, 
and  that  the  difficulties  anticipated  as  like- 
ly to  arise  in  respect  of  the  city  of  London 
might  be  obviated.  If  the  city  were  not 
brought  under  general  superintendence 
equally  with  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan 
districts,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
local  bodies,  if  their  works  were  not  exe- 
cuted in  a  proper  manner,  to  obstruct  the 
drainage  of  the  whole  district.  He  was 
happy  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  the 
measure,  so  far  as  it  went,  and  was  fa- 
vourable to  givinpr  large  powers  for  the 
objects  of  the  Bill;  indeed,  he  appre- 
hended that  more  stringent  powers  would 
be  required  than  were  given  by  the  mea- 
sure on  the  table. 


Lord  PORTMAN  said,  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  Government,  and  all  those 
persons  who  had  assisted  in  framing  this 
measure,  and  especially  the  noble  Lord  in 
the  other  House  (Viscount  Morpeth),  to 
whose  good  feeling  and  conciliatory  con- 
duct its  successful  progress  had  been 
mainly  owing,  were  entitled  to  the  warmeBt 
thanks  of  that  House  for  having  brought 
the  Bill  before  them.  He  was  sure  the 
whole  community  must  rejoice  that  there 
was  at  length  a  fair  prospect  of  passing  a 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  people.  The  Bill 
contained  a  provision  which  was  not  to  be 
objected  to,  because  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  attaining  the  object.  He  alluded 
to  the  power  of  levying  a  rate.  There 
were  already  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
separate  assessments  and  modes  of  levying 
money  in  the  local  taxation  of  the  country; 
and  they  must  regret  that  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  add  another  rate — an- 
other body  of  persons  for  levying  this  rate 
— and  another  set  of  machinery  for  asses- 
sing the  money.  He  was  sure  that  no 
subject  could  be  more  worthy  the  attention 
of  that  House,  or  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  than  to  devise  some 
mode  of  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  able  report  made  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  1843,  as  to  consolidating 
the  local  rates  of  this  country.  They 
would  thus  not  only  get  rid  of  the  discre- 
pancies in  the  various  rates,  but  relieve  a 
great  number  of  persons  from  the  burden 
of  collecting  those  rates.  He  beheved  he 
was  right  in  stating  that  the  local  taxation 
at  the  present  moment  exceeded  20  per 
cent  upon  the  income-tax  valuation  of  the 
property  of  this  country.  The  land  tax, 
the  highway  rate,  the  church  rate,  the  poor- 
rate  (which  included  the  county  rate),  ex- 
ceeded in  the  aggregate  10,000,000/.  per 
annum.  That  was  no  less  than  23  per 
cent  on  the  rated  value  of  property  in  this 
country,  and  upon  the  income-tax  valuation 
it  amounted  to  11  per  cent.  Added  to 
that  taxation,  the  borough  rate  amounted 
to  2,000,000/. — the  charges  for  turnpike 
roads  to  1,659,000/. — the  local  courts  to 
more  thatf  100,000/. — and  there  was  the 
sewerage  rate,  the  exact  amount  of  which 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain;  and  all  these 
sums  put  together,  amounted  to  rather 
more  than  20  per  cent  on  the  rated  income 
of  the  country,  estimated  at  85,000,000/. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  were  now  about 
to  impose  a  further  rate  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses.    Another  measure  was  before  the 
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other  House  of  Parliament,  of  winch  their 
Lordships  would  hear  something  soon,  for 
a  new  system  of  highways  in  this  country. 
That  would  create  a  further  hurden;  be- 
cause, although  the  Bill  was  a  beneficial 
one,  officers  would  he  appointed  under 
it,  by  which  expense  would  be  incurred. 
From  a  report  which  had  lately  been  laid 
on  their  Lordships'  table,  it  appeared  that 
the  increase  in  the  poor-rates  was  frightful. 
In  the  year  1834,  the  last  under  the  old 
system,  the  amount  of  poor-rates  was 
8,338,000^,  and  the  price  of  wheat  was 
5l8,  lid.,  and  the  number  of  quarters  of 
wheat  required  to  pay  that  poor-rate  was 
3,206,953.  In  the  year  1839,  when  wheat 
was  at  the  highest  price,  according  to  the 
averages  since  1834,  the  poor-rates  were 
5,613,000?.,  requiring  1,633,000  quarters 
of  wheat  to  pay  it.  In  the  year  1847, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  59s.,  being 
10s,  4<l.  less  than  in  1839,  the  poor-rates 
were  6,964.825?.,  and  instead  of  1 ,633,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  2,360,957  were  required 
to  pay  that  amount.  In  looking  over  those 
papers,  he  found  that  there  had  been  a  re- 
gular annual  increase  in  the  expenditure 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  for  the 
charges  for  medical  relief.  There  had 
been  a  regular  increase  in  the  fees  paid  to 
registrars  and  various  other  officers.  There 
had  been  a  regular  annual  increase  in  the 
county  rate,  and  in  the  amount  of  medical 
relief.  There  had  been,  happily,  a  de- 
crease in  law  charges,  owing  to  a  change 
with  reference  to  poor  removals,  by  which 
litigation  had  been  avoided.  The  survey 
expenses,  too,  had  decreased,  but  the  great 
items  of  the  poor-rates  and  county  rates 
had  regularly  and  steadily  increased.  The 
relief  afforded  in  workhouses  during  the  last 
year,  had,  in  proportion  to  the  total  relief 
given  in  the  whole  kingdom,  increased  15 
per  cent.  In  1840,  the  total  number  of 
paupers  in  proportion  to  the  population  was 
seven  per  cent.  In  1847  it  had  increased 
to  ten  per  cent.  He  thought,  therefore, 
seeing  that  the  local  taxation  exceeded  20 
per  cent,  with  a  probability  of  its  soon 
reaching  25  per  cent,  that  it  became  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  Parliament  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  look 
carefully  into  the  subject.  There  was  a 
great  amount  of  property  in  this  country 
that  did  not  contribute  its  fair  proportion 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  poverty  of  the 
country;  and  unless  the  question  was  very 
seriously  looked  into  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, he  was  quite  sure  that  great  difficulty 
would   arise.     No  doubt  it  was  very  dif- 


ficult to  adjust  these  inequalities;  but 
some  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  do  so. 
He  thought  that  something  in  the  form  of 
a  union  rate  ought  to  be  established;  or, 
at  all  events,  that  some  plan  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  which  the  area  of  local  taxation 
should  be  extended.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  see  that  if  all  commodities  were  to  be- 
come cheaper,  the  value  of  the  property 
of  the  country  must  fall  too.  If  the  an- 
nual value  of  property,  which  was  now 
85,000,000?.,  should  fall  to  60,000,000?., 
the  present  rate  of  local  taxation  would  be 
30  per  cent;  and,  he  would  ask,  what 
would  the  state  of  property  be  then,  seeing 
that,  under  the  present  system  of  local 
taxation  in  many  well-managed  estates, 
the  surplus,  after  paying  those  burdens, 
was  nil  ?  He  hoped  their  Lordships  would 
not  think  he  had  acted  improperly  in  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  of  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  he  did 
not  wish  to  trouble  their  Lordships  with 
any  observations  upon  this  Bill.  He  mere- 
ly desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  had  charge  of  the 
measure  to  the  74th  and  75th  sections,  for 
regulating  interments  within  towns.  Those 
clauses  took  no  notice  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law  of  the  country,  which  re- 
quired that  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  should  be  obtained  to  the 
change  of  parochial  burial  places.  The 
power  given  to  the  boards  under  this  Bill 
might  very  easily  be  abused,  for  parties 
who  established  a  private  burial  ground 
might  take  measures  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  interments  in  churchyards, 
in  order  that  such  interments  might  take 
place  in  the  ground  in  which  they  were 
interested.  He  also  considered  that  the 
clauses,  in  their  present  form,  would  seri- 
ously afiect  the  right  of  the  poor  to  paro- 
chial sepulture,  for  no  provision  was  made 
for  such  cases.  He  might  add,  that  it  af- 
forded him  great  gratification  to  find  that 
this  Bill  had  been  sent  up  to  their  Lord- 
ships from  the  Lower  House,  for  he  had  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  said,  that  this  Bill 
would  unquestionably  render  additional  lo- 
cal rates  necessary;  but  those  rates  would 
— except  in  very  few  cases — be  paid  by  per- 
sons who  would  be  most  materially  benefited 
by  the  measure. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  could  not  allow 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  pass  with- 
out expressbg  his  anxious  and  earnest  hope 
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that  the  attention  of  the  Government  would 
he  directed  to  extending  the  benefits  of  this 
measure  to  the  country  with  which  he  was 
more  immediately  connected.  He  would 
TcntHre  to  say  that  the  great  cities  of  Scot- 
land— Glasgow  and  Edinburgh — were  per- 
haps in  a  worse  condition  with  regard  to 
sanitary  reform  than  any  cities  in  England. 
He  congratulated  their  Lordships  upon  this 
Bill  having  now  escaped  the  difficulties 
which  had  surrounded  it,  and  having  reach- 
ed the  calmer  consideration  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  begged  to  assure  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  who  had  spoken  on  this 
subject  that  his  suggestions  should  receive 
the  most  respectful  consideration  of  the 
Government.  With  regard  to  the  remarks 
of  the  noble  Duke  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House,  he  (Lord  Campbell)  could  only 
say  that  there  were  at  present  difficulties  in 
applying  a  measure  of  this  kind  to  Scotland, 
but  he  hoped  that — perhaps  in  the  course 
of  the  next  Session — that  country  might 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  sanitary  reform. 

Bill  read  2*. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  30,  1848. 

Miif  0TK8.]  Nctr  WniTS.— For  SUgo,  v.  Charlef  Towne- 
ley,  Esq.,  void  Election.— For  Great  Yarmouth,  v.  Lord 
Arthur  Lennox,  and  Octaviua  Edward  Coope,  Eiq.,  void 
Election. 

PuBuc  Bills.— lo  Ecclesiastical  Districts;    County  Cess 

(Ireland). 
JU>pofl«(f.— Lunatic  Asylums  (Scotland);  Prisons. 

Pbtitiowb  Prkskntko.  By  Mr.  Aglionby,  Mr.  Brother- 
ton,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  Arom  a  great  many  Places, 
In  fkvour  of  an  Extension  of  the  Elective  Franchise.— 
By  Mr.  Bramston,  tram  Chelmsford,  and  several  other 
Places,  for  a  Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By 
Mr.  Cocks,  from  several  Medical  Gentlemen,  for  a  Re- 
form in  their  Profession. — By  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Arom 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  against  Employing  any 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  on  Local  Surveys. — By 
Viscount  Ingestre,  from  Guardians  of  the  Lichfield  Union, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law.— By  Viscount  Ingestre, 
Arom  Plymouth,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor 
Law  Officers.- By  Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  firom  Chorley, 
Lancashire,  for  an  Amendment  of  the  Small  Debts  Act- 
By  Mr.  Ewart,  fhxn  Edinburgh,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Dealers  in  Sfrfrits  BilL— By  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  from  the  Ticket  Porters  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, praying  that  thdr  Services  may  be  taken  into 
Consideration. 

NEW  WRIT  FOR  SLIGO, 

Mr.  STAFFORD  rose  to  move  that  a 
writ  be  issued  for  the  election  of  a  burgess 
to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Sligo.  The  House  had  ordered  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Sligo  Election 
Committee  to  be  printed;  but  he  did  not 
see  that  that  should  form  any  reason  for 
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delaying  the  issue  of  the  writ.  The  evi- 
dence might  be  of  importance  in  enabling 
the  House  to  come  to  some  conclusion  on 
the  general  question;  it  might  furnish  ma- 
terials for  future  legislation.  He  had  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  Gentleman 
who  was  formerly  returned  for  Sligo  was 
likely  to  be  again  sent  to  that  House  by 
the  constituency.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther they  were  likely  to  send  an  adherent 
of  the  old  Conservative  party,  or  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government,  or  one  who 
would  join  the  small  party  which  had  en- 
camped under  the  banner  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose.  In  Sligo,  no  bribery 
had  been  proved  before  the  Committee,  no 
special  report  had  been  made,  and  all  that 
was  charged  against  the  candidates  was, 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  treating.  But 
the  greatest  purist  would,  he  thought,  be 
disposed  to  admit  that,  if  anywhere  treat- 
ing was  excusable,  it  was  in  the  province 
of  Connaught.  It  was  most  desirable  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  Irish  Members 
from  that  period  of  the  Session,  for  on 
that,  the  last  day  of  June,  they  had  not 
commenced  the  Irish  business.  Convinced 
as  ho  was  that  the  inquiry  with  respect  to 
this  borough,  as  with  respect  to  other  bo- 
roughs, might  be  carried  to  a  successful 
termination  after  the  issue  of  the  writ,  he 
would  move — 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Grown  in  Ireland  to  make  out  a  New- 
Writ  for  the  Election  of  a  Burgess  to  serve  in 
this  present  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Sligo, 
in  the  room  of  Charles  Towneley,  Esq.,  whose 
Election  has  heen  determined  to  be  void." 

Mr.  HUME  was  sorry  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  have  proposed  his  Motion,  ap- 
parently in  contravention  of  the  rules  of 
the  House.  [**No,  no!*']  He  had  never 
known  an  instance  in  which  a  Motion  had 
been  made  for  the  issue  of  a  writ  for  a  bo- 
rough where  any  Member  had  in  the  mean- 
time proposed  that  the  evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  Election  Committee  should  be 
printed.  The  hon.  Member  for  Portarling- 
ton  had  moved  that  the  evidence  be  print- 
ed in  the  present  case,  and  this  was  not 
the  time,  therefore,  for  issuing  the  writ. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  had  supported  the  Mo- 
tion for  issuing  the  writ  in  every  other  case, 
and  would  do  so  in  this  instance  also.  He 
was  glad  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
had  intimated  his  opposition  to  the  Motion, 
and  so  indicated  an  intention  to  diminish 
the  representation  of  the  small  constituen- 
cies. The  fate  of  Sligo  would  hereafter 
be  that  of  Youghal  and  every  small  bo- 
rough. 
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CoLOXEL  DUXXE  said,  there  was  no  !  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  press 
accusation  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  ,  his  Motion;  but  if  the  hon.  Member  did, 
against  the  borough  of  Sligo;  and  he  con-  ■  he  would  vote  against  it. 
ceivcd,  therefore,  that  he  might  move  the  '  Mr.  NEWDEGATE  supported  the  Mo- 
writ  at  once.  He  heanl  afterwards,  how-  ;  tion.  It  would  be  unfair  to  take  advantage 
ever,  that  it  would  be  more  consonant  with  \  of  the  mistake  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
the  forms  of  the  House  that  the  evidence  j  Member  for  Portarlington,  who  had  been 
should  first  be  moved  for;  and  therefore  i  led  to  believe  that  it  was  according  to  the 
ho  altered  his  Motion  to  the  effect  that  the  ,  established  practice  of  the  House  that  no 
evidence  should  be  printed.  He  felt  that  |  writ  should  be  issued  until  the  evidence 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  ;  was  printed;  whereas  the  practice  of  the 
Members,  the  suspension  of  the  writ  was  \  House  during  the  present  Session  could 
exceedingly  inconvenient.  j  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  established 

Sir  j.  HAXMER  had  been  told  within  '  at  all,  writs  having  been  issued  in  almost 
the  last  few  minutes  that  they  might  ex- !  every  possible  way.  The  only  thing  that 
pect  a  new  petition  from  the  borough  of ,  seemed  to  be  established  was,  the  office  of 
Horsham,  lie  could  not  understand  the  I  suspender-general,  which  had  been  assumed 
distinction  which  some  Gentlemen  drew  !  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
between  the  guilt  of  treoting  and  bribery.  [  Flint  boroughs.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
The  one  as  well  as  the  other  caused  the  ridiculous  to  suspend  writs  in  cases  where 
loss  of  a  Member's  seat:  and  that  was  a  the  Committee  had  decided  that  the  evi- 
thing  which  Members  ought  to  take  into  ■  dence  involved  no  matter  which  would  jufr- 
their  serious  consideration.  He  was  the  ;  tify  disfranchisement;  and  if  the  House 
less  inclined  to  pass  by  treating  as  less  |  really  wished  to  deal  with  this  class  of  bo- 
worthy  of  punishment  than  bribery,  be- ;  roughs  on  some  comprehensive  scheme, 
cause  he  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  i  like  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
law  with  regard  to  treating  was  ridiculous  !  the  Flint  boroughs,  it  would  be  far  better 
and  absurd:  and  he  saw  no  chance  of  its  that  the  boroughs  so  to  be  dealt  with 
being  altered  until  the  House  had  made  |  should  be  represented  in  that  House,  and 
inijuiries  into  the  particulars  of  those  elec-  j  there  would  thereby  be  some  security  that 
tions  which  had  been  declared  to  be  void  they  would  receive  fair  play, 
in  consequence  of  treating.  He  should  '  Mr.  WRIGHT  SOX,  as  Chairman  of 
vote  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  till  the  the  Committee  on  the  Sligo  Election,  beg- 
evidence  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  |  ged  to  state  that  the  inquiry  did  not  im- 
House.  •  press  the  minds  of  the  Committee  with  the 

Mr.  BAXKES  :  With  respect  to  the  ■  idea  that  the  House  would  ultimately  de- 
present  question,  it  appeared  that  the  hon.  ;  cline  to  issue  a  writ  for  the  borough  of 
and  gallant  Member  for  Portarlington  (Co-  ■  Sligo.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
lonel  Dunne  I  had  moved  for  the  evidence  [  evidence  had  most  unnecessarily  been 
under  an  error.  That  evidence  was  not '  ordered  to  be  printed,  for  when  they 
movc-d  for  by  the  Chairman,  or  any  Mem-  had  got  it,  he  did  not  believe  it  would 
ber  vf  the  Commit lee:  but  the  hon.  and  have  the  least  effect  in  inducing  them 
gallai:!  Member  fur  Portarlington,  not  to  suspend  the  writ.  He  should  certainly 
Wis  J  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  vote  for  the  issuing  of  the  writ  himself; 
House,  and  bavin::  the  intention  to  expe-  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  evidence  had 
dite  tLc  i?5-uing  of  the  writ,  moved  that  the  been  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  as  other 
evider;c-e  be  jirir.ted,  which,  ins^tead  of  for-  Members  had  not  had  the  same  opportu- 
wardiii J  Lis  olject,  had  proved  the  only  niiy  of  knowing  the  facte  as  the  Commit- 
obst£iC'ie  to  it.  Under  tlie^e  circumstances,  tee  had.  it  would  be  the  most  correct  course 
it  W2fr  very  hard  that  the  Sligo  constituency  for  the  House  to  delay  taking  any  further 
should  Euner.  step  In  the  matter  till  the  evidence  was 

r^iJi  G.  GREY  said,  the  simple  question    printed, 
waf.  wLeiLer  a  Motion  having  been  made  '      Mk.  SPOOXER  hoped  the  writ  would 
that  I'rje  C'Tidjnc-e  be  priiitc-d.  and  it  K-iug   be   issued   without  waiting  for   the    evi- 
probbliie  dia;  that  evidence  would  be  forth-    dence. 

coming  :l  ;w.:.  or  three  days,  it  would  not  »SiR  R.  PEEL  :  There  certiunlj  does 
bt  beiUT  1'.'  wa!;  viU  the  evidence  was  in  ?eom  some  inconsistency  in  ordering  the 
the  ban  at  of  Jl^ir/oer?.  than  to  follow  the  evidence  to  be  produced,  and  then  not  wut- 
cuuTK  jiropji-ri  IT  :he  hon.  Gentleman  ing  nnti!  that  evidence  is  produced  before 
(Mr.  SUbEord  ..  i^i  ibbz^  the  writ  now.  He  i  issuing  the  writ»  because  the  ordaiu^  of 
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the  eyidence  is  the  act  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
have  been  betrayed  into  the  adoption  of  an 
act  without  sufficient  consideration,  I  think 
the  rights  of  the  constituency  ought  to 
prevail  over  a  desire  to  consult  appearances 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  for  the 
evidence  is  a  Member  of  the  House  for  the 
first  time.  He  moved  for  that  evidence,  not 
intending  that  its  production  should  be  a 
reason  for  delay;  and  it  was  a  very  par- 
donable inadvertency  on  his  part  to  make 
that  Motion.  Still,  as  the  House  has 
adopted  the  Motion,  I  should  have  been 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed 
delay  of  a  few  days  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Northallerton  (Mr.  Wright- 
son),  which  I  think  is  quite  decisive.  It 
is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  Chairman  is 
not  the  organ  of  a  Committee,  and  that  he 
is  not  requested  as  Chairman  to  state  what 
he  thinks  fit;  but  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  impartiality  and  justice  of  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  tells  me 
that  his  impression  is,  that  when  we  have 
got  the  evidence,  he  does  not  believe  wo 
will  suspend  the  writ.  I  must  say,  there- 
fore, that  I  think  the  rights  of  the  consti- 
tuency, where  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
delay,  ought  to  prevail  with  us,  and  that 
the  writ  should  be  issued  forthwith. 

Colonel  PENNANT,  as  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  begged  to 
corroborate  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northallerton  as  to  the  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  Committee 
that  the  evidence  afforded  no  proof  of  such 
general  corruption  as  to  warrant  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ. 

Mr.  HUME,  after  the  statement  that 
had  been  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken,  would  not  persist  in  op- 
posing the  Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to  netn,  con, 

CLAIMS  ON  THE  SPANISH  GOVERNMENT. 
ViscoimT  PALMERSTON  said,  in  re- 
ply to  some  questions  put  by  Mr.  Urquhart, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that, 
by  the  additional  article  the  British  Go- 
vernment were  to  furnish  the  Spanish 
Government  vrith  arms  and  ammunition; 
but  there  was  a  distinct  agreement  entered 
into  afterwards  between  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment and  the  British  Government  that 
those  supplies  should  be  paid  for;  and  a 
return  waa  made  sereral  years  ago  stating 


the  amount  supplied,  and  the  amount  re* 
maining  still  to  be  supplied.  The  claim, 
therefore,  was  admitted  by  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  and  although  it  was  not  pressed  for 
payment,  yet  it  was  acknowledged  as  a 
debt,  and  was  founded  upon  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  Spanish  Minister 
at  this  Court  and  the  British  Government. 

SUGAR  DUTIES— COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  day  read. 

House  in  Committee  on  the  Sugar 
Duties. 

Question  put — 

"  That  in  lieu  of  the  Dnties  of  Customs  now 
payable  on  Sugar  or  Molassef,  the  IbUowing 
Dutioi/'  ^. 

[as  stated  in  the  Commons'  debate  of  the 
29th  inst  ; — see  antCy  p.  1400.] 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said  that  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  an  Amendment  to  the 
resolutions  submitted  to  the  Committee  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  he  would 
commence  by  saying  that,  though  this 
question  of  protection  to  the  West  India 
colonies  had  been  debated  for  so  many 
nights,  the  real  question  which  the  House 
had  to  consider,  had,  in  fact,  not  been  de- 
bated at  all,  except  incidentally.  The  dis- 
cussion  had  been  between  the  Government, 
who  were  in  favour  of  some  increase  of 
protection,  and  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo* 
site,  who  were  in  favour  of  a  very  large 
increase  of  protection;  and  the  arguments, 
both  of  the  Members  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
had  been,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  con- 
demnatory and  destructive  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  the  noble  Lord  had  introduced 
to  the  House.  The  conclusion  which  he 
drew  from  the  speeches  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  was,  that  the  distress  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies  was  so  great — and  he  would 
admit  that  it  was  great — that  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  Government  could  not  be 
productive  of  any  sensible  relief;  while, 
from  the  speeches  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  especially  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Westbury  in  particular, 
he  found  that  they  relied  on  arguments 
which  had  convinced  him  that  whatever 
distress  existed  in  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nics, it  could  not  be  relieved  by  any  measure 
of  protection.  There  was  one  thing  that 
must  have  struck  every  Member  who  had 
listened  to  the  past  debate,  and  that  was, 
that  throughout  one  great  party  had  been 
entirely  forgotten,  while  abundance  of 
sympathy  hi^  been  expressed  on  behalf  of 
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the  planters,  and  of  the  mortgagees  at 
home,  and  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
and  of  the  Africans  in  their  own  country, 
who  were  liable  to  be  seized  on  by  the 
slavedealers.       Now,  he  was   of  opinion 
that  this  question  was  of  great  importance 
to  other  parties  besides  these.     He  did  not 
wish  to  shut  out  of  view  the  interests  of 
the  planters,  or  of  the  slaves,  or  of  the 
Africans,  but  he  should  beg  of  the  House 
not   to   ignore   that   great  party  in   this 
country  for  whoso  benefit  tlic  Act  of  1 846 
had  been  passed.     He  stood  up  there  on 
behalf  of  that  great  class  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  whom   the  article  of  sugar 
was  consumed;  and  on  their  part  he  in- 
tended asking  the  Committee  that  night 
to  refuse  to  alter  the  Sugar  Duties  Act  of 
1846.     The  question  as  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  hon.  Gentlemen  in  favour  of  pro- 
tection, divided  itself  into  two  branches, 
one  connected  with  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  other  connected  with  pro- 
tection.    The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for   Droitwich    (Sir  J.    Pakington),    who 
moved  the  Amendment  in  the  recent  de- 
bate, had   spoken    about  the   most  holy 
struggle  for  freedom  in  which  the  people 
of  this  country  had  been  engaged  up  to 
1834.     Now,  he  did   not  know  how  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  voted  previous  to  that 
year,  as  they  had   not  any  very  perfect 
record  of  the  divisions  at  that  time.     [Sir 
J.  Pakington  :  I  was  not  in  Parliament 
at  all.]     In  that  case  his  argument  would 
not  apply  to  the  hon.  Baronet,  but  it  ap- 
plied to  many  of  those  other  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  were  now  in  favour  of  protection, 
but  who,  if  he  did  not  mistake,  were  by  no 
means  in  favour  of  freedom  for  the  slaves 
up  to  the   passing   of  the  Emancipation 
Act.     He  believed  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
among  others,  was  not  warmly  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  up  to  1834;  and 
he  should  confess  that  he,  for  one,  had  not 
much    sympathy  with    that    benevolence 
which  was  merely  connected  with  a  high 
price  of  sugar.      He  thought  that  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  protection  ought  to 
argue  the  question   on  that  ground,  and 
leave  the  philanthropic  view  of  the  mat- 
ter   entirely   out    of    sight.      The    hon. 
Baronet   the   Member  for  Droitwich   had 
brought  forward  some  figures  to  show  that 
a  largo  increase  had  taken  place  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1846,  and  had  read  a  statement  of  the 
great  increase  that  had  followed  the  pass- 


ing of  that  Act  in  the  exportation  of  ma 
chinery  from  England  to  those  countries 
He  did  not  dispute  the  accuracy  of  th< 
hon.  Baronet's  figures  at  all,  but  he  dis- 
puted  the  argument  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber drew  from  them.  The  hon.  Baronet 
took  the  period  from  1844  to  1847,  and  he 
stated  that  within  those  years  the  value  oi 
the  machinery  exported  to  Cuba  hod  in- 
creased from  6,500i.  to  17,600/.,  and  tc 
Brazil  from  17,500i.  to  35,000i.  But  the 
lion.  Baronet  forgot  to  tell  the  House  that 
immediately  after  the  first  period  which  he 
had  taken  up,  the  law  had  been  repelled 
by  that  House  which  prevented  the  expor- 
tation of  machinery;  and  if  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  made  the  same  comparison  with 
regard  to  other  countries  that  were  not 
sugar-producing  countries,  he  would  find 
the  increase  to  be  in  a  much  more  rapid 
ratio  than  in  the  case  of  Cuba  or  Braxil. 
lie  did  not  mean  to  saj  that  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  failed  to  show  that  any  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  d 
sugar  in  Cuba  and  Brazil;  but  what  he 
contended  for  was,  that  he  had  failed  alto- 
gether in  showing  any  connexion  between 
tbat  improvement  and  the  Acts  of  184ci 
and  1846.  But  the  hon.  Baronet  had  also 
given  them  other  figures.  He  had  referred 
to  papers  which  most  Members  of  the  House 
had  seen,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Se- 
cretary of  the  An ti- Slavery  Committee;  bat 
he  would  beg  to  call  the  hon.  Member's 
attention  for  a  moment  to  these  figures. 
According  to  these  papers,  it  was  stated 
on  the  authority  of  Parliamentary  returns 
that  between  1835  an^  1840,  the  number 
of  slaves  sent  to  the  Brazils  and  to  Cuba 
annually  averaged  101,000,  whereas  in  the 
five  years  from  1840  to  1845,  the  number 
of  slaves  imported  into  those  countries 
averaged  only  32,000  annually.  It  was, 
therefore,  argued  that  a  great  falling-Kiff 
had  taken  place  in  the  slave  trade  in  this 
latter  period.  But  before  the  House  could 
form  a  judgment  on  that  point,  thej  should 
know  the  importation  of  slaves  before  1835. 
lie  supposed  that  the  slave  trade  was  regu- 
lated very  much  as  other  more  lawful  trades, 
and  that  the  supply  depended  on  the  de- 
mand, and  on  the  requirements  of  cultiva- 
tion. Now,  if  these  five  years  had  followed 
a  period  of  excessive  cultivation,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  demand  must  have  been  veiy 
great,  and  when  that  demand  was  once 
met,  that  then  there  would  have  been  for 
the  next  ^yQ  years  a  considerable  falling- 
off.  Following  that  rule  thej  would  &ii 
that  if  there  Imd  been  a  very  small  impor- 
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tation  for  the  five  years  prior  to  1835, 
there  would  then  he  a  very  much  increased 
demand  until  the  demand  was  again  over- 
taken hy  the  supply,  when  they  would  have 
another  falling-off  in  the  trade.  Accord- 
ingly they  found  that  after  the  short  sup- 
ply for  the  five  years  ending  in  1845,  the 
demand  again  increased  until,  in  1846,  the 
importation  amounted  to  64,000.  Now  he 
would  ask  the  House  to  look  to  the  dis- 
honesty of  these  papers,  for  the  parties 
who  published  them,  must,  he  thought,  have 
known  that  tHe  figures  did  not  bear  out  the 
result  which  they  sought  to  derive  from 
them.  Let  the  House  recollect  that  the 
present  Government  did  not  come  into  office 
until  July  1846,  and  that  their  Sugar  Du- 
ties Bill  was  not  introduced  until  the  20th 
July.  No  positive  information  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  could  therefore 
have  f cached  Cuba  or  Brazil  until  the  end 
of  August;  and  then  ships  would  have  to 
be  sent  out  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  car- 
goes brought  back  before  the  news  could 
have  any  efiect  on  the  importation  of  slaves 
for  that  year.  Now,  he  would  ask  the 
House  whether  it  was  possible  that  a  Bill, 
not  introduced  until  the  20th  July,  and 
that  did  not  pass  that  House  until  the 
month  of  August,  could  have  had  any  ef- 
fect whatever  on  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  Cuba  and  Brazil  during  the  year  1846, 
or  could  have  been" the  cause  of  the  increas- 
ed importation  in  that  year  ?  But  he  now 
came  to  the  year  1847,  when  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  of  1846  would  have  been  felt,  if  at 
all,  and  he  found  that  in  that  year  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  Cuba  and  Brazil 
was  63.000,  or  1,000  less  than  it  had  been 
in  1846.  If,  therefore,  the  Bill  of  1846 
was  not  at  all  instrumental  in  causing  the 
importation  of  slaves  to  reach  64,000  in 

1846,  he  would  ask  where  was  the  proof 
that  it  could  have  stimulated  the  trade  in 

1847,  the  importation  for  that  year  being 
less  than  for  1846  by  1,000?  He  would 
say,  therefore,  that  the  whole  case,  as  far 
as  facts  and  figures  went,  broke  down  in 
showing  that  the  Bill  of  1 846  had  given 
any  impetus  to  the  slave  trade  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil.  He  was  not  going  to  deny  that 
the  opening  of  a  great  market  like  the 
market  of  this  country  to  the  produce  of 
Cuba  and  Brazil  would  have  given  jin  im- 
petus to  their  trade  and  cultivation.  It 
would  be  a  sign  of  ignorance  on  his  part 
were  he  to  argue  in  favour  of  such  an  as- 
sumption. But  he  would  ask  them  to  bear 
in  mind  that  any  such  impetus  must  have 
been  only  temporary,  and  that  the  compe- 1 


tition  of  all  the  sugar  of  the  world  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  would  in  a  brief 
period  bring  down  the  rate  of  profits  to 
its  natural  level.  And  here,  he  should  beg 
to  observe,  that  he  stood  there  as  great  an 
opponent  of  slavery  as  any  man  in  that 
House  or  elsewhere.  He  regarded  slavery 
as  the  greatest  crime  that  the  world  had 
probably  ever  seen;  but  he  thought  that 
they  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  their 
feelings  to  be  worked  up  by  such  state- 
ments as  that  which  had  been  read  last 
night  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  about  the  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage  and  of  the  slave 
trade.  They  should  take  care  that  they 
did  not  act  unjustly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  in  attempting  to  put  down  by 
fiscal  regulations  a  crime  in  which  they  did 
not  participate.  He  now  came  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  a  speech  which 
was  characteristic  of  him  in  many  respects. 
There  was  in  it  a  great  deal  of  balancing, 
and  much  that  was  calculated  to  leave  the 
House  very  much  in  doubt.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  seem  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  he  wanted;  he  wanted  some 
emigration,  but  not  much  emigration :  he 
wanted  some  protection,  but  not  much 
protection :  he  thought  that  the  vote  of 
500,000^  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  public  revenue,  but  still  he  said  that 
what  he  wanted  was  money.  [Mr.  Glad- 
stone :  I  spoke  of  the  first  duty  of  the 
Government  being  towards  this  country.] 
He  admitted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  expressed  a  very  wise  and  honest 
opinion,  that  their  first  duty  was  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try; but  he  had  stated,  at  the  same  time, 
that  what  the  West  Indian  colonies  wanted 
was,  in  one  shape  or  another,  money.  But 
where  were  they  to  get  the  money  unless 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  and 
if  the  money  were  taken  from  him,  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  thought,  that  the  finances  of  the 
country  must  be  affected.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  gone  minutely  into  the 
question  of  compensation  money;  and  he 
would  wish  to  call  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's attention  for  a  moment  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated 
that  the  sum  paid  was  very  inadequate, 
considering  the  actual  value  of  the  slaves 
emancipated;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  only  45 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  slaves.  Now, 
he  would  grant  that  the  fact  was  so;  hot 
how  much,  he  would  ask,  did  the  compen- 
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fiation  amount  to,  as  compared  with  the  ac- 
tual vahio  of  all  the  trade  and  profits  of 
these  islands  ?  He  had  stated  the  other 
night  what  the  proportion  was  with  regard 
to  the  West  Indies  generally,  and  he  would 
now  come  to  particular  islands.  He  would 
take  the  three  colonies  on  which  most  stress 
had  heen  laid  during  the  debate — Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana.  Taking  the 
period  between  1830  and  1840,  he  found 
that  1833  was  the  year  in  which  Jamaica 
cxpoiled  to  the  largest  extent;  and  in  that 
year  her  exports  amounted  to  3, 1 48,000?. 
Estimating  the  profit  of  the  planters  on 
that  amount  at  10  per  cent,  he  found  that 
the  profit  on  the  whole  of  that  trade  would 
be  314,000^  Now,  the  share  of  compen- 
Bation  awarded  to  the  Jamaica  planters 
was  6,150,000Z.;  and  if  that  sum  had  been 
put  out  to  interest  at  5  ])er  cent,  at  the 
time,  it  would  have  produced  an  annual 
income  of  307,000/.,  which  was  within 
7,000Z.  of  the  whole  profits  of  their  pre- 
vious trade  estimated  at  10  per  cent. 
With  regard  to  Trinidad,  the  case  was  still 
worse.  In  the  ton  years  from  1832  to 
1842  the  average  amount  of  their  exports 
was  396,000/.  a  year,  and  allowing  a  pro- 
fit of  13  per  cent  on  that  sum,  they  had 
a  total  profit  of  51,000/.  a  year.  '  The 
compensation  awarded  to  Trinidad  was 
1,033,000/.,  which  if  lent  out  at  5  per 
cent  interest  would  produce  51,000/.  a 
year,  being  somewhot  more  than  the  whole 
of  the  profits  of  their  export  trade  esti- 
mated at  13  per  cent.  With  respect  to 
British  Guiana,  he  found  that  in  the  pe- 
riod from  1832  to  1842,  the  averoge  ex- 
port amounted  to  1,624,000;  and  allowing 
13  per  cent  profit  on  that  sum,  they  would 
have  211,000/.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation given  to  British  Guiana  was 
4,300,000/.;  and  5  per  cent  interest  on 
that  sum  would  be  214.000/.,  or  3,000/. 
more  than  the  whole  annual  value  of  their 
trade  at  13  per  cent  of  j>rofit.  The  right 
lion.  Gentleman  smiled  at  this  calculation,, 
and  no  doubt  thought  that  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
must  have  made  some  very  egregious  mis- 
take. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
West  Indian  planters  had  not  made  more 
than  13  per  cent  profit  on  their  cuhivatiim; 
but  he  could  only  say,  that  that  rate  was, 
ho  was  sure,  much  more  than  the  average 
I>rofit?  of  most  persons  in  trade  in  this  coun- 
try. Taking  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  they  would  find  that  o  ])or  cent 
on  the  compensation  money  awarded  to 
them,  would  bo  e«jual  t-^  more  than  15  per 
cent  on  the  entire  amount  of  theii*  export 


trade  to  this  country.  Now,  this  was  an 
enormous  compensation  to  have  given  to 
them,  when  it  was  recollected  that  they 
were  left  all  their  estates,  buildings,  imple- 
ments, and  floating  capital;  and  it  was.  ai 
all  events,  he  thought,  a  full  compensation, 
as  between  the  cost  of  slave  labour  and  the 
cost  of  free  labour.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man complained  of  the  early  termination  (if 
the  apprenticeship  system;  and  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  was  not  disposed  to  shrink  frcm 
that  point,  for  he  would  say,  that  it  was 
the  conduct  of  the  planters  themselves  tns: 
had  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system.  But  it  was  said,  that  an 
honourable  understanding  had  been  enter- 
ed into  with  the  planters  that  they  shoold 
have  a  perpetual  monopoly  of  the  market 
of  this  country.  He  could  find  no  trace 
of  any  such  understanding  having  taken 
place;  but  if  made,  it  certainly  was  not  an 
honourable  one,  for  no  Government  could 
possibly  have  the  power  to  make  it.  For 
eleven  years  after  emancipation  they  had 
had  a  monopoly  of  this  roai'ket.  They  re- 
ceived not  less  than  IBs.  per  cwt.  more, 
upon  the  average,  for  their  sugar,  during 
those  eleven  years,  than  the  selling  price 
I  in  the  open  market  of  the  world.  How 
much  did  15«.  per  cwt.  upon  all  their 
sugar  produced  in  those  eleven  yean 
amount  to  ?  It  amounted  to  not  less 
than  30,000,000  sterling — a  sum  as  clearly 
a  compensation  or  a  bounty  to  the  planters 
as  the  20,000,000  awarded  to  them  in 
1834.  If  this  were  true,  he  should  like 
to  know  whether  Parliament  owed  any- 
i  thing  to  our  sugar-producing  colonies — in 
!  his  opinion,  they  owed  much  to  the  con- 
sumers and  the  country.  It  was  certainly 
'  not  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  make  sugar 
!  growing  profitable.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
G.  Bentinck)  might  diflfer  from  him  upon 
that  point;  indeed  it  appeared,  from  the 
noble  Lord  *s  resolutions,  that  he  held  it  to 
be  one  of  the  special  duties  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  to  make  sugar  cultiva- 
tion profitable  in  the  British  colonies.  Sup- 
pose the  principle  was  correct,  waa  sugar 
the  only  trade  that  should  be  made  profit- 
able ?  He  could  take  the  noble  Lord  from 
one  to  the  other  of  all  the  staple  trades 
of  this  country,  and  show  him  that  last 
year  not  one  of  them  was  profitable. 
But  they  asked  for  no  protection;  they 
could  not  point  to  15  or  20  years'  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  the  best  market  in  the 
world  with  prices  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
higher  than  the  general  prices  of  the  worid 
by  Act  of  Parliament.     The  rjota  in  Ipdis 
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had  no  protection  in  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton; the  grower  of  wool  in  Australia  had 
no  protection.  Why,  then,  should  the 
grower  of  sugar  ?  And  if  the  noble  Lord 
talked  of  the  reduction  of  price  in  sugar, 
did  he  not  know  that  Australian  wool, 
which  not  long  ago  was  sold  for  \s.  9(i.  per 
lb.,  was  now  at  1«.,  and  could  scarcely  be 
sold  at  that  ?  It  became  a  question,  then, 
for  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  when 
they  were  asked  to  grant  more  money  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  whether  the 
colonies  had  themselves  done  their  duty  ? 
He  had  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
recently  with  gentlemen  from  Guiana  and 
Trinidad,  and  he  understood  from  them 
that  in  Guiana  the  plough  was  not  known 
in  the  cultivation  of  estates,  that  drainage 
was  not  practised,  that  everything  was  done 
in  the  rudest  manner,  and  upon  a  system 
which  would  soon  be  the  utter  ruin  of  a 
cultivator  in  this  country.  As  to  Trinidad, 
he  had  express  information  that  sometimes 
hogsheads  of  sugar  were  absolutely  kept 
from  the  beach  because  the  roads  were 
impassable,  although  the  ship  was  no  more 
than  five  miles  from  the  estate,  and  ready 
to  receive  them.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
was  scarcely  a  road  in  the  island.  In  Ja- 
maica the  same  wants  occurred.  Had  the 
Jamaica  planters  made  the  Jamaica  Rail- 
way? Did  the  men  who  now  asked  for 
protection  take  shares  in  that  undertaking, 
and  pay  the  calls;  or  was  the  undertaking 
begun,  completed,  and  was  it  now  carried  on 
by  the  patronage  and  support  of  men  who 
repudiated  tho  doctrine  of  protection  alto- 
gether? He  should  notice  in  the  next 
place  the  trade  regulations  of  the  colonies. 
A  great  majority  of  estates  were  said  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  mortgagees;  and  what, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  usual  course  taken 
with  an  estate  in  the  hands  of  a  mortga- 
gee ?  Why,  the  owner  was  not  his  own 
master — the  mortgagee  was  the  master. 
Parliament  was  asked,  as  he  underdiood 
it,  to  advance  money  to  enable  the  plant- 
ers to  pay  off  the  mortgagees,  and  en- 
able them  to  cultivate  their  own  estates. 
The  merchant  in  England,  as  the  mortga- 
gee, took  care  that  all  the  produce  shoidd 
come  in  his  own  ships.  The  planter  had 
no  voice  or  authority  as  to  the  rates  of 
freight  or  brokerage;  the  charges,  there- 
fore, were  necessarily  high,  everything  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee,  and  every- 
body who  knew  what  pawnbroking  or  mort- 
gageeing  was,  would  at  once  perceive  that 
when  a  man  got  into  such  a  predicament, 
there  was  very  small  chance  of  his  being 


able  to  get  out  of  it.  In  fact,  on  this  ac- 
count to  this  hour  the  West  Indies  had  no 
trade  but  with  this  country.  They  could 
not  trade  with  America.  An  American 
trade,  therefore,  had  not  grown  up  at  all 
with  them.  Another  evil  to  the  West  In- 
dian colonies,  arising  from  this  system, 
was,  that  though  large  quantities  of  provi- 
sions were  brought  from  America,  the 
American  ships  which  brought  them  could 
take  no  return  cargo  from  the  West  In- 
dies. They  consequently  took  coin  in  re- 
turn for  their  produce  from  the  West  In- 
dies, and  then  passed  over  to  Cuba,  where 
they  took,  in  cargoes  of  slave-grown  sugar, 
with  which  they  supplied  even  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  Canada.  In  consequence  of 
the  drain  so  created,  there  was  the  great- 
est want  of  a  circulating  medium  in  the 
colonies.  A  letter  received  from  Trinidad, 
dated  the  7th  of  May,  described  how  that 
colony  was  suffering  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  produce  and  the  want  of  specie  : — 

"  We  are  suffering  here  from  the  depreciation 
in  produce,  and  particularly  from  want  of  specie. 
We  very  much  require  another  bank  here,  as  the 
Colonial  Bank  is  refusing  now  to  buy  the  best 
bills  of  exchange  upon  bill  of  lading  attached,  and 
therefore  there  are  no  means  of  raising  money 
upon  the  produce  shipped.  We  have  now  very 
near  10,000  hogsheads  cleared  out,  and  I  think 
this  crop  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  last  year's,  but 
planters  will  haVe  to  import  coin  from  England  in 
return  for  their  produce,  to  enable  them  to  pay  off 
their  labourers,  for  in  the  island  there  is  none. 
Tho  Americans  have  carried  away  the  few  dollars 
that  were  left." 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  Member 
of  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  which 
contained  the  following  passages,  omitting 
the  names  of  the  parties  : — 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  under  the  new 
system  of  things  the  West  Indies  can  never  again 
prosper  until  they  are  released  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  absentee  mortgagees,  their  exactions  in  the 
shape  of  interest,  commission,  freight,  and  other 
charges,  being  truly  ruinous  and  oppressive.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  there  are  several  other  ways 
by  which  absentee  proprietors  are  injured  —  I 
might  say  plundered — by  the  mortgagees  at  home, 
which  are  even  worse  than  high  interest  or  exor- 
bitant commissions.  The  mortgagee  in  England  is 
at  the  same  time  a  shipowner  ;  he  sends  a  ship  out 
to  his  planting  attorney  with  positive  orders  to  fill 
her  up  from  A,  B,  C,  D,  ^.,  and  sail  upon  a  cer- 
tain day.  The  attorney  writes  to  the  overseers, 
giving  them  orders  to  put  the  mills  about,  as  he 
expects  100  casks  from  each  for  tho  Lady  Sarah 
Bayley^  or  other  ships,  by  a  certain  day.  The 
overseers,  in  their  turn,  write  to  say  that  they 
cannot  have  so  much  produce  by  the  time,  because 
the  canes  are  not  ripe,  and  therefore  not  fit  to 
cut ;  in  fact,  if  cut,  what  would  make  100  casks,  if 
left  two  or  three  months,  would  not  make  60  casks. 
The  attorney,  having  the  fear  of  a  tupersecUM 
from  the  mortgagee  before  hit  eyes,  tells  the  over- 
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seer — '  My  orders  are  positive,  and  must  be  obeyed; 
if  you  cannot  carry  them  out,  I  must  get  some 
one  who  will/  Your  friend  and  relative  told  me 
that  he  has  thus  lost  a  very  good  situation  by  re> 
fusing  to  carry  out  such  orders.  I  have  with  my 
own  eyes  seen  canes  cut  at  nine,  ten,  and  eleven 
months  old,  when  they  should  have  remained  until 
they  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  months ;  and  I  have 
known  sugars  potted  one  day  and  carried  to  the 
ship  the  next ;  and  I  have  even  followed  the  carts 
containing  the  sugars  to  the  wharfs,  and  the  mo- 
lasses, dnpping  from  these  sugars,  left  visible 
traces  the  whole  way  from  the  estate  to  the  ship's 
boat,  thus  losing  all  the  molasses  from  which  rum 
is  made ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  rum, 
on  an  average,  should  be  as  one  to  two  of  the 
sugar,  the  loss  in  this  way  alone  must  be  enor- 
mous. I  have  myself  been  interested  in  vessels 
taking  produce  at  St.  6d,  and  As,  per  cwt.,  and  I 
have  solicited  planters  and  proprietors  for  their 
shipments  at  these  rates  ;  but  the  answers  were, 
'  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  take  advantage  of 
your  offer,  we  are  compelled  to  give  all  our  pro- 
duce to  the  ships  of  the  mortgagee.*  Again,  I 
liave  known  sugars  remain  on  the  estates  and 
wharfs  for  months  after  they  were  cured,  waiting 
for  ships  to  take  them,  although  they  might  have 
been  shipped  in  vessels  in  the  port  at  less  rate. 
One  instance  of  the  kind  I  recollect  that  was  of  so 
glaring  a  nature  that  it  was  talked  of  at  the  time 
by  everybody  here,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  this  par- 
ticular lot  of  sugar  remained  on  the  wharf  some- 
thing like  five  months,  for  a  ship  to  take  it  at  58, 
per  cwt.,  while  there  were  ships  in  port  meantime 
which  would  have  shipped  it  at  is.  per  cwt.  But 
wo  to  the  attorney  who  would  dare  to  give  one 
ounce  of  sugar  to  any  vessel  but  the  one  belonging 
to,  or  sent  out  by,  the  merchant.  It  would  in- 
deed be  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  proprietors 
could  any  measures  be  devised  to  rescue  them 
from  these  cormorants,  the  West  India  body/' 

In  the  Bentiments  of  this  letter  he  con- 
curred; and,  as  connected  with  it,  he  now 
came  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
colonies.  There  could  ho  no  doubt  the 
colonies  had  great  grounds  for  complaint 
on  this  score.  The  same  correspondent 
said — 

**  Another  serious  oppression  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  taxation,  which,  unless  the  Crown  in- 
terposes, I  see  no  hope  of  getting  reduced,  for  if 
the  House  of  Assembly  pass  a  BUI  reducing  the 
expenditure,  it  is  sure  to  be  thrown  out  by  the 
Council,  every  member  of  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, is  a  pkccman." 

And  he  went  on  to  say,  that  the  Governor 
had  7,000i.  a  year,  the  Lord  Bishop  3,000i. 
a  year,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
4,000^.,  the  Vice  Chancellor  2,500^.,  the 
Chief  Justice  1,2002.,  &c.  It  was  a  most 
intolerable  grievance  that  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  bishops  and  clergy  of 
any  sect.  Surely  we  had  enough  to  do  to 
maintain  morality  and  religion  in  our  own 
country  without  expending  more  money  to 
maintain  bishops  and  priests  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  returning  to 
these  trade  arrangements,  he  would  ask, 


how  could  the  colonial  interests  flonrish 
under,  such  a  system  ?  What  is  the  result 
of  such  a  system  in  other  trades  ?  Take 
an  illustration  from  his  own  trade.  It  was 
sometimes  the  case  in  the  cotton  trade  for 
spinners  and  manufacturers  of  deficient 
capital  to  send  all  they  manufactured  to 
commission  agents  in  Manchester  to  be 
sold.  The  commission  agent  bongfat  the 
cotton  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  se- 
cond he  received  the  produce  of  the  mill 
for  sale.  The  commission  agent»  haYing 
received  the  produce,  sold  it  just  as  he 
pleased,  charging  a  commission  to  the 
spinner  or  manufacturer.  When  a  spinner 
thus  could  not  buy  his  cotton  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  its  prodoee  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  inevitable  result  was, 
that  when  times  of  severe  pressore  eame, 
those  persons  were  broken  down.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  had  occurred  to  some 
East  Indian  houses  of  late,  which  for  » 
long  time  had  been  in  an  inseeure  state. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  one  of  the  first  resolu- 
tions he  moved  in  the  Committee,  stated — 

"That  British  plantation  lugar,  avemging  in 
May,  1846,  36/.  10«.  a  ton,  fell  between  that  pe- 
riod and  the  11th  September,  1847, 101,69,  m  ton ; 
that  consequent  upon  this  fall  in  the  value  of  their 
produce,  Messrs.  Gower,  Nephews,  and  Co.,  and 
other  firms  largely  connected  wi^  sugar  pUmla-i. 
tion,  fell." 

The  fact  was,  these  firms  were  insolvent 
before.  They  had  departed  from  all  the 
regular  course  of  business,  having  invested 
their  money  in  indigo  estates  and  sugar 
plantations;  and  when  the  pressure  in  the 
money  market  came  in  April,  1847,  and 
again  in  October,  nothing  could  be  more 
certain  than  that  houses  which  had  so  de- 
parted from  all  the  ordinary  principles  of 
business  should  fall  victims  to  their  impru- 
dence. Some  of  these  "  great  houses  '* 
were  now  paying  !«.,  2#.,  and  4$,  in  the 
pound.  Was  it  to  support  such  establish- 
ments as  these  that  the  British  Parliament 
ought  to  add  to  the  price  of  sugar  ?  He 
denied  the  principle  altogether.  The  noUe 
Lord  also  spoke  in  one  of  his  resolutions  of 
the  consignee  of  nineteen  estates  having 
determined  not  to  advance  more  money. 
What  did  this  fact  prove,  but  that  the 
estates  were  carried  on  upon  borrowed 
money  ?  Again,  he  asked,  was  it  for  this 
intolerable  system  that  the  noble  Lord 
asked  the  House  to  add  to  the  price  of  the 
sugar  consumed  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  In  an- 
other resolution,  the  noble  Lord  stated  the 
difficulty  the  planters  had  in  finding  monej 
to  carry  on  their  onltivation.     This  WM 
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the  most  prevalent  complaint  made  at  this 
moment  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire;  but 
the  spinners  and  manufacturers  there  had 
never  once  asked  Parliament  to  advance 
them  money  to  increase  the  profit  of  their 
mills  and  machinery.  The  question  of  pro- 
tection, he  contended,  was  understood  to 
have  been  settled  in  1846.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had, 
however,  revived  it  in  his  present  measure. 
He  might  have  recollected  that  the  Cabi- 
net of  which  he  was  a  Member  was  in  1841 
broken  up  by  it;  that  the  Cabinet  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  was  broken  up 
by  it  in  1846;  and  that  this  very  morning 
the  Cabinet  of  the  noble  Lord  was  in  arti- 
culo  mortis,  but  was  saved  by  the  votes  of 
fifteen  Members,  all  of  whom  disapproved 
of  the  course  he  had  taken;  otherwise,  the 
present  would  have  been  the  third  Cabinet 
in  seven  years  broken  up  on  the  question 
of  protection.  It  so  happened  that  the 
consumers  were  first  heard  upon  this  ques- 
tion in  1846,  and  that  then  a  compromise 
was  made.  The  noble  Lord  admitted  it; 
it  was  not  so  good,  however,  as  that  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  made  with 
regard  to  com;  but  still  it  was  assented  to 
as  a  final  settlement.  Hon.  Members  who 
might  fairly  claim  to  represent  consumers, 
did  not  oppose  the  measure  of  the  noble 
Lord,  because  they  considered  it  a  kind  of 
compromise  which,  if  not  necessary,  could 
hardly  be  objected  to.  If  he  had  been  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  he  would 
have  stood  at  the  table  and  defended  the 
measure  of  1846  upon  the  ground  of  its 
important  results,  both  as  to  commerce 
and  revenue;  for  there  had  probably  never 
been  a  Bill  passed  with  more  admirable 
results  more  clearly  and  speedily  demon- 
strated. [Lord  J.  Russell:  I  stated  that.] 
But  the  noble  Lord  had  not  adhered  to  it. 
Now,  what  had  been  the  result  of  the  Su- 
gar Bill  of  1846  ?  He  would  speak  of  re- 
venue and  consumption,  and  would  take  a 
period  of  eight  months  before,  and  two 
periods  of  eight  months  since,  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  The  first  period  would  be  from 
September,  1845,  to  May,  1846;  the  se- 
cond eight  months  from  September,  1846, 
to  M%y,  1847;  and  the  third  from  Septem- 
ber, 1847,  to  May,  1848.  In  the  first 
period  there  had  been  imported  3,555,000 
cwts.;  in  the  second,  4,o49,300;  and  in 
the  third,  4,235,000  cwts.:  the  increase 
being,  in  the  second  period  over  the  first, 
795,000  cwts.;  and  in  the  third  period 
over  the  first,  680,000  cwts.  With  regard 
to  the  revenue,  there  were  received  in  the 


eight  months  before  the  Bill,  2,516,0002.; 
in  the  second  period,  after  the  Bill, 
3,405,0002. ;  and  in  the  third  period, 
3,121,0002.;  so  that  in  the  eight  months 
after  the  Bill  passed,  as  compared  with 
the  eight  months  before,  the  revenue  gain- 
ed 880,0002.;  and  in  the  eight  months  last 
mentioned,  as  compared  with  the  first,  the 
revenue  had  been  a  gainer  to  the  extent  of 
604,0002.  But  the  noble  Lord  appeared 
only  recently  to  have  made  the  change  he 
now  determined  to  propose;  for  so  late  as 
the  30th  of  May,  the  same  evening  when 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  pre- 
sented the  report  of  his  Committee,  he 
made  the  following  statement  to  the  House, 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  : — 

'*  Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  the  question  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  as  to  the  intentions 
of  Government,  was  rather  vague.  He  could  state, 
however,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Gro- 
vemment  to  make  any  change  in  the  Act  of  1846, 
with  the  view  of  inoreasiug  the  amount  of  the 
diflerential  duties,  or  continuing  them  for  m  longer 
period  than  fixed  by  the  Act." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  also  intimated,  more 
than  once,  the  determination  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  adhere  to  the  Act  of  1846; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  speech 
upon  the  navigation  laws,  strongly  inti- 
mated that  Government  had  no  intention 
of  adopting  again  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion with  regard  to  the  colonies.  On  that 
ground  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  urged 
that  the  navigation  laws  should  be  repeal- 
ed, in  order  that  the  colonies,  if  they  had 
free  trade  as  against  them,  should  have  a 
measure  of  free  trade  in  their  favour.  He 
wished  to  call  attention  to  another  incon- 
sistency. It  was  sought  by  this  Bill  to 
give  increased  protection  till  more  labour 
could  bo  imported.  The  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site asked  for  10^.  duty  for  a  given  num- 
ber of  years,  in  order  to  prepare  for  that 
competition  which  he  believed,  some  day 
or  other,  they  would  be  obliged  to  meet. 
But  more  labour  would  not  enable  them  to 
compete;  for  Mauritius  and  Barbadoes  now 
had  labour  enough,  and  they  were  also 
ruined.  The  noble  Lord  stated  in  one  of 
his  resolutions — 

**  That  your  Committee  find,  that  of  all  the 
West  Indian  colonies,  Barbadoes,  from  the  eiiv 
cumstances  of  her  position,  with  a  population  moro 
dense  than  that  of  China---driven  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  necessity  of  industry  from  the  itUnd 
not  producing  food  enough  for  the  subsittenoe  of 
its  people — is  still  unable,  even  with  the  nominal 
protection  now  existing  of  6t.  m  owt.,  snooeMfolly 
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to  compete  against  the  slave-grown  sugar  of  Cuba 
and  of  Brazil." 

He  concluded  from  this  that  the  nohle 
Lord  was  of  opinion  that  Barbadoes  and 
Mauritius  were  unable  to  compete  with 
slave  countries  in  sugar,  although  thej 
might  have  an  abundant  population.  What, 
then,  was  the  use  of  voting  the  500,000^. 
which  the  people  of  this  country  or  the 
colonies  must  pay  ?  Why  should  it  go  to 
increase  the  population  of  the  West  India 
colonies,  if  we  found  from  the  example  of 
Barbadoes  and  Mauritius,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  compete  with  the  labour  of 
Cuha  or  Brazil  ?  The  question  of  immi- 
gration was  much  more  serious  than  many 
hon.  Members  might  consider  it.  The 
colonies  or  their  proprietors  which  had  to 
pay  back  this  500,0001,  to  the  mother 
country,  would  extract  it  from  the  taxes 
of  the  people  under  their  rule.  Now,  no- 
thing, in  his  opinion,  could  be  more  mon- 
strous than  that  the  free  labourers  of  the 
West  Indies  should  be  taxed  to  bring  la- 
bourers from  Africa  to  bring  down  their 
wages.  If  it  were  proposed  to  tax  the 
working  people  of  Lancashire,  in  order 
to  bring  over  30,000  or  50,000  Irishmen 
to  compete  in  the  cotton  trade  with  them, 
he  was  convinced  there  would  be  consider- 
able disturbance,  and  protests  of  which  that 
House  would  not  be  slow  to  recognise  the 
force.  But  the  free  negroes  in  the  West  In- 
dies were  a  great  way  off.  The  House  had 
statements  before  them  from  Governors 
who  received  7,000Z.  a  year,  and  from  the 
West  India  Association,  who  were  the  mort- 
gagees of  the  West  India  estates ;  but 
there  was  nobody  to  present  to  the  House 
the  hardship  to  the  free  labourers  by  bring- 
ing other  labour  from  Africa  to  reduce 
their  wages,  and  to  contaminate  them  with 
the  barbarism  and  bestiality  which  prevail 
in  their  native  country.  He  came  now  to 
the  details  of  the  noble  Lord's  measure; 
and  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  show 
that  the  protection  under  it  was  so  great 
that  it  would  bo  found  acceptable  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  when  they  could  get 
no  more.  [The  CnANCELLOR  of  the  Ex- 
chequer :  They  will  never  refuse  any- 
thing.] He  believed  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  perfectly  correct.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  reminded  him  of  the  pro- 
boscis of  an  elephant.  They  could  take 
up  a  needle,  or  tear  up  a  tree.  They 
talked  loudly  when  they  thought  they  could 
secure  something  great,  but  never  refused 
very  little  as  soon  as  they  found  they  could 
get  no  more.     But  the  proposal  of  Her 


Majesty's  Government  was  more  protective 
than  the  Act  of  1846.  By  that  Act,  the 
whole  protection  was  to  cease  in  three 
years;  but  by  the  present  proposal,  it 
would  not  cease  till  the  5th  of  July,  1854. 
Then,  what  was  the  difference  in  amount  ? 
On  this  subject,  he  would  call  in  aid  the 
hon.  Member  for  Westbury.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  considered  a  "learned 
pundit  *'  in  these  matters;  but  since  he 
had  got  upon  the  Treasury  bench,  he  by 
no  means  told  all  he  knew.  The  protection 
by  the  Bill  of  1846,  assuming  the  produc- 
tion to  be  the  same  in  future  years,  amount- 
ed to  2,865,000i.  The  same  production 
under  the  discriminating  duties  of  the  new 
Bill,  would  make  the  protectbn  amount  to 
9,425,000^:  and  if  he  deducted  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Bill  of  1846  from  that  of 
1848,  there  would  thus  be  left  an  addi- 
tional protection  of  6,560,000i.  nmning 
over  the  next  six  years.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  one-half  of  the  colonial 
sugar  which  entered  this  country  did  not 
come  from  the  West  India  islands  in  which 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  labour.  Of  the 
whole  amount, >  Barbadoes  sent  23,000 
tons,  the  East  Indies,  70,000,  and  the 
Mauritius,  60,000,  in  all  153,000;  leaving 
only  137,000  for  all  the  rest  of  the  colo- 
nies. But  the  House  was  asked  to  give 
double  the  amount  of  protection  which,  on 
their  own  principles,  the  advocates  of  pro- 
tection could  claim,  since  in  the  places 
which  he  had  mentioned,  there  was  no  de- 
ficiency of  labour.  It  was  a  most  clumsy 
proposition,  that  because  one  party  had  a 
debt  owing  to  him  by  this  country,  his 
first  cousin  should  also  be  admitted  to 
an  equal  share  in  what  was  granted.  If 
anything  were  due,  let  the  statement  of 
the  case  be  laid  on  the  table;  and  when 
they  knew  what  they  had  to  pay,  they 
ought  at  once  to  pay  honourably,  and  have 
done  with  the  matter  for  ever.  His  hon. 
Colleague  said — and  no  doubt  he  was  right 
— that  whatever  they  might  do,  they  would 
never  get  a  receipt  in  full.  It  was  a  sort 
of  instinct  of  the  colonial  interest  never  to 
give  one,  as  if  they  wished  to  reserve  to 
themselves  the  opportunity  of  imitating 
Mr.  Dickens's  Oliver  Twkt,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  always  asking  for  more.  If 
the  present  proposition  were  carried,  the 
West  Indians  would  still  come  to  Parlia- 
ment again  and  again,  and  that  very  propo- 
sition would  be  their  justification  for  every 
future  demand.  They  would  say,  in  ef- 
fect, '*  Parliament  has  admitted  that  the 
measure  of  1846  was  not  i^  just  one,  and 
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that  something  morels  still  due  to  us." 
Now,  the  hon.  Memher  for  Westbury  (Mr. 
J.  Wilson)  had  a  theory,  or  rather,  he  had 
tY^o  theories,  and  they  contradicted  each 
other.  He  had  one  theory  in  that  House, 
and  it  was  that  it  would  he  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  a  fall  of  duty  to  the  extent  of 
10«.  per  cwt.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  admitted, 
that  low  duties  were  advantageous  to  the 
revenue,  if  carried  to  a  certain  poipt,  and 
altogether  advantageous  to  the  consumer. 
But  he  had  the  authority  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
her for  Westbury  out  of  doors,  for  the  doc- 
trine that  the  highest  duty  regulated  the 
price,  and  that  the  price  regulated  the 
consumption.  [Mr.  Wilson  :  Hear,  hear  !] 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  in  arguing  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  who  maintained  that  it  was 
advisable  to  raise  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar 
4$,,  and  to  lower  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar 
4s,,  observed  very  justly  that  Parliament 
could  not  give  a  protection  of  lO^.  without 
inflicting  a  loss  somewhere,  and  that  the 
loss  must,  in  fact,  fall,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  the  consumer.  In  further  deal- 
ing with  that  question,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man said — **  We  are  aware  that  it  is  urged 
by  many,  that  a  reduction  of  the  colonial 
duty  would  be  recompensed  to  the  Exche- 
quer by  an  increased  consumption.  No- 
lliing  can  be  more  fallacious.  The  con- 
sumption must  be  determined  by  the  price 
to  the  consumer.  The  price  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  highest  duty,  that  is,  on  fo- 
reign sugar;  and,  therefore,  as  a  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar  would  not  re- 
duce the  price,  it  would  not  increase  con- 
sumption, and  this,  in  the  present  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  growth  of  sugar,  would  not 
be  the  least  of  the  evils  of  such  a  system.'' 
How,  then,  could  the  hon.  Member  and 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  con- 
tend, that  the  fall  of  IO5.  in  the  duty  would 
be  a  compensation  to  the  public  for  giving  to 
the  West  Indies  increased  protection  ?  The 
duty  on  foreign  sugar,  from  the  5th  of  July 
next,  was  to  be  205.,then  185.6(i.,then  17«., 
then  158,  6d,,  and  then  14^.  6d,;  and  it 
was  not  till  1852  that  the  consumer  would 
be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  he  would 
have  occupied  under  the  Bill  of  1846. 
How  was  any  compensation  for  increased 
protection  afforded  to  the  consumer  when 
he  could  have  had  all  this  reduction  of 
duties  without  any  such  increase  ?  If  the 
Government  were  a  despotic  body,  not 
acting  in  trust  for  the  people,  and  not 
giving  anything  to  the  people  as  a  right, 
but  giving  to  them  whatever  was  given 
just  a»  a  booe  was  thrown  to  a  dog,  there 


would  then  be  something  in  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury;  but  if 
that  were  not  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  they  could  afford  the  loss  of 
revenue  which  would,  he  believed,  take 
place,  they  should  have  reduced  the  duty 
and  stimulated  consumption,  without  in- 
creasing protection.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  had  stated — and  nothing  more 
true  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the 
debate — that  they  must  look  to  a  con- 
stantly-increasing consumption  as  the  real 
security  of  the  colonies.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  to  encourage  the  greatest 
possible  consumption  was  the  most  likely 
means  of  delivering  the  colonists  from  their 
present  embarrassed  condition.  As  regard- 
ed the  revenue,  the  noble  Lord  had  stated 
on  the  previous  night  that  he  thought  the 
loss  of  revenue  would  not  be  very  great, 
the  highest  estimate  which  had  been  form- 
ed being,  he  said  40,0002.,  and  the  lowest 
about  10,0002.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  hoped 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury,  or 
any  other  Member  of  the  Government, 
spoke  that  evening,  the  House  would  know 
more  distinctly  how  that  matter  stood.  If 
there  were  an  enormous  increase  of  con- 
sumption, the  calculation  of  the  noble  Lord 
might  be  correct;  but  if  the  highest  duty 
regulated  price,  and  price  regulated  con- 
sumption, there  could  not  be,  for  some 
years  to  come,  any  increased  consumption 
arising  from  this  measure,  however  there 
might  be  from  an  increase  of  population, 
improvement  of  trade,  and  similar  causes. 
He  had  himself  made  a  calculation  of  the 
probable  loss  of  revenue.  Assuming  that 
the  quantity  of  colonial  sugar  retained  for 
home  consumption  last  year  was  240,000 
tons,  and  of  foreign  sugar  50,000;  he  had 
taken  that  quantity  as  the  basis  of  his  cal- 
culation, during  the  whole  of  the  years  to 
which  the  calculation  applied.  Comparing 
the  duties  which  would  have  been  received 
under  the  Bill  of  1846,  with  those  which 
would  be  receivable  under  that  of  1848, 
he  found  that  in  the  first  year  the  loss 
would  be  165,0002.;  in  the  second  year, 
405,0002.;  in  the  third  year,  645.0002.; 
in  the  fourth  year,  885,0002. ;  and  in  the 
fifth  year,  935,0002.  Now,  these  were  very 
different  sums  from  the  10,0002.  and 
40,0002.  mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord. 
The  noble  Lord  had,  he  supposed,  fallen 
into  the  mistake  of  calculating  the  fall  of 
duty  on  the  smaller  quantity,  and  none  on 
the  larger.  It  should,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country  was 
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colonial  sugar,  tlic  duty  on  which  was, 
from  the  5th  of  July  next,  to  fall  1*.  in 
each  year.  The  loss  of  1*.  would  hegin 
next  year  on  the  whole  240,000  tons.  On 
50,000  tons  there  would  he  a  gain  of 
Is.  6d.  for  the  first  year,  hut  afterwards 
even  on  that  amount  the  duty  would  hegin 
to  fall.  The  loss  during  the  whole  period 
would  he  3,035,000/.  Against  that  the 
Government  had  nothing  to  set  hut  in- 
creased consumption;  hut  unless  the  no- 
hie  Lord  could  show  that  that  increase 
would  he  a  consequence  of  the  measure 
under  consideration,  he  had  no  right  to 
take  credit  for  it  when  speaking  of  the 
loss  inflicted  hy  his  scheme  on  the  country. 
For  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
position  of  the  right,  hon.  Gentleman — 
who  was  at  his  wit's  end,  positively  pro- 
posing, he  helieved,  to  hring  forward  an- 
other budget  before  the  Session  was  over, 
doubting  whether  he  should  not  impose 
further  taxes  on  real  property,  and,  in 
fact,  in  the  greatest  difficulty  as  to  making 
both  ends  meet — ^for  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  placed  in  such  circumstances — 
to  agree  to  alter  the  Bill  of  1846,  which 
had  produced  such  admirable  results,  both 
to  the  consumer  and  the  revenue — ap- 
peared to  his  (Mr.  Bright 's)  mind  a  piece 
of  statesmanship  so  extraordinary,  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  that  it  would  ever 
be  witnessed  either  in  that  or  any  other 
House  of  Parliament.  There  was  one 
point  connected  with  the  increase  of  this 
duty  from  I85.  6d,  to  205.,  to  which  ho 
had  previously  called  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  having  as  yet 
received  no  answer,  he  hoped  to  do  so  that 
evening.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knew 
that  he  was  sacrificing  revenue  by  aftbrd- 
ing  this  increased  protection  to  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  With  regard  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  duty  of  ISs.  6d,  to  205.,  ho 
held  that  that  was  a  most  unstatesman- 
likc  proceeding,  and  one  for  which  no 
precedent  could  be  found  amongst  the 
annual  Sugar  Bills  of  past  years.  In 
1845  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
gave  the  most  ample  notice  of  the  alter- 
ation which  he  proposed,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  one  from  being,  as  it  were,  entrapped. 
He  (Mr.  Bright)  had  two  letters  from  a 
constituent  of  his  who  was  very  largely 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  sugar.  This 
gentleman  said — 

*'  I  at  present  know  of  orders  for  twenty-three 
cargoes  of  foreign  sugar,  based  on  tlie  certainty  of 
a  reduction  of  U,  Od,  being  taken  off  the  present 
duty  in  July." 


He  further  said — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  orders  oat  for  fifty, 
sixty,  to  eighty  cargoes  of  foreign  sngair,  based 
on  foreign  duty  being  lSs.6d.  in  July." 

In  the  other  letter  this  gentleman  said — 

"You  are  aware  that  we  are  within  two  or 
three  weeks  of  the  time  when  foreign  angar  was  to 
be  reduced  U.  M.  percwt.,  and,  from  the  re- 
peated dechirations  of  Goremment,  very  large 
orders  have  been  given,  based  on  the  fidth  that  a 
reduction,  early  in  July,  would  take  place ;  and 
even  since  Lonl  John's  last  declaration,  altliongh 
not  many  days  ago,  I  know  of  eight  vessels  hav- 
ing gone  out  to  the  Brazils  in  hlilUat  for  sugar, 
and  previously  very  largo  orders  had  been  sent 
out.  Is  it  right  that  Government  shonld  break 
thoso  engagements,  which  would  be  oonaidersd 
most  dishonourable  in  individuals  ?  " 

He  (Mr.  Bright)  knew  another  gentleman 
who,  in  the  same  belief,  had  ordered  from 
4,000  to  5,000  tons  of  sugar  to  arrire  by 
the  5th  of  July,  and  he  was  to  be  called 
upon  by  the  Chancelldr  of  the  Exchequer 
to  pay  20«.,  although  the  Act  of  1846  said 
he  should  pay  only  18*.  6d.  Now,  he 
thought  it  must  have  occurred  to  eyery 
Member  who  had  listened  to  the  speeches 
on  the  subject,  that  there  nerer  was  a  step 
taken  in  legislation  so  completely  in  the 
dark,  or  so  much  at  yariance  with  the 
statements  brought  forward  as  that  now 
under  discussion.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury  had  afforded  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  sudden  conyersion  on  this  sub* 
ject.  Ho  must  confess  that  he  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  that  hon.  Gentleman  as  a  Ga- 
maliel in  political  economy,  and  that  it 
was  from  him  he  had  leamt  somewhat  of 
what  he  knew  of  these  matters.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not,  he  belieyed,  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  measure  would  do 
any  good.  It  was  opposed  to  his  writings, 
which  were  before  the  world,  and  known 
throughout  the  world,  at  least  whereyer 
political  economy  was  studied.  He  had 
never  heard  two  speeches  more  opposed 
than  the  last  which  the  hon.  Member  made 
on  that  bench,  and  his  last  on  the  Minis- 
terial bench.  It  was  remarkable  how  a 
man*8  eyes  were  opened  when  he  was  in 
office.  On  this  case  of  the  West  Indies 
all  the  doctors  disagree.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uniyersity 
of  Oxford,  in  his  balancing  speech,  aeemea 
hardly  to  know  what  he  wanted  l  but  it 
was  evident  that  one  thing  which  he  want- 
ed was  money.  The  hon.  Chairman  (Mr. 
Bernal)  was  not  very  much  in.  fayonr  of 
immigration,  and  he  would  obserye  that 
there  was  no  Member  of  that  House  who 
had  taken  a  more  honourable  eonne  with 
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regard  to  that  question.  All  his  speeches 
were  characterised  by  a  much  more  im- 
partial tone  than  was  observed  by  most 
men  who  had  a  personal  interest  in  the 
question  under  discussion.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leominster,  again,  did  not  appear 
to  think  that  much  benefit  could  be  de- 
rived from  immigration.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  T  am  worth  had 
made  a  speech,  on  the  previous  night, 
which  he  (Mr.  Bright)  did  not  hear,  but 
which  he  had  carefully  read  twice  that 
day.  In  that  speech  there  were  some 
compliments  to  the  West  Indians,  there 
were  great  compliments  to  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  George  Bentinck),  there  was  some- 
thing said  in  favour  of  the  consumers,  and 
lastly  there  was  a  pat  on  the  back  for 
those  Gentlemen  who  took  some  interest 
in  the  question  of  slavery.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  no  sanction  to  the 
Bill  of  the  noble  Lord.  On  the  contrary, 
he  proved  most  conclusively  that  the  pro- 
posed remedy  would  not  benefit  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  colonies.  And  while  admitting 
that  the  colonial  expenditure  was  much 
too  great,  he  still  thought  it  desirable  to 
pay  large  sums  for  such  admirable  Go- 
vernors as  Lord  Elgin  and  Lord  Harris. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  doubted  very 
much  the  benefit  of  importing  negroes 
from  Africa;  and  thought  that  the  money 
to  be  thus  employed  should  go  in  some 
other  direction.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  was,  however,  opposed  to  giving 
money  to  improve  the  private  estates  of 
planters.  He  knew,  in  fact,  that  money 
nad  not  done  much  good  to  Irish  land- 
owners, who  were  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies; 
and  that  unless  a  good  look-out  was  kept, 
it  was  likely  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
mortgagees.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  quoted  Lord  Howard  de  Walden;  and 
ho  (Mr.  Bright)  did  not  doubt  that  that 
noble  Lord  knew  something  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  proprietors.  He  also  quoted  a 
case  in  which,  at  an  expenditure  of  15,000Z., 
a  tramroad  might  be  constructed  which 
would  serve  sixteen  several  estates.  Why, 
then,  was  it  not  made  ?  He  ventured  to 
say  that  the  owner  of  one  colliery  in  Dur- 
ham would  spend  15,000^.  to  obtain  a 
good  access  to  a  neighbouring  port.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  felt  that  pro- 
tection would  not  afford  the  colonists  any  ad- 
vantage. How  then  could  he  do  otherwise 
'  than  vote  for  his  (Mr.  Bright 's)  Amendment? 
In  saying  everything  that  he  could  say  to 
damage  and  destroy  the  proposition  of  the 


hon.  Member  for  Droitwich,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had,  in  a  degree,  dealt  in  the 
same  way  with  the  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  said  that  immigration  had 
failed  hitherto — ^first,  that  of  Irishmen,  and 
then  that  of  Coolies ;  yet  he  asked  the 
House  to  vote  500,000?.  more  for  that  ror 
specting  which  the  West  Indians  were  di- 
vided in  opinion,  while  half  of  them  thought 
it  would  be  highly  injurious.  The  noble 
Lord  also  observed  that  a  protection  of 
10*.  would  raise  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
thus  increase  the  evil  which  they  desired 
to  remove.  If  a  protecting  duty  of  10*. 
would  do  that,  one  of  Ts,  would  do  the 
same  in  degree.  Why  did  not  the  noble 
Lord  leave  those  who  held  protectionist 
principles  to  fight  their  own  battle  ?  If 
tho  noble  Lord  were  really  a  free-trader 
— a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith — a  believer  in 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  as  he  was 
before  he  came  into  office — he  should  ad- 
here to  free-trade  principles,  so  that  the 
House  might  know  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect from  the  Government.  He  would  not 
enter  into  further  criticism  on  the  noble 
Lord*s  speech,  though  many  other  parts  of 
it  were  equally  inconsistent.  He  did  not, 
in  fact,  know  where  to  find  on  either  side 
of  the  House,  any  one  who  was  really  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  There  were  not, 
he  believed,  two  hon.  Members  in  the 
whole  House  who  would  in  private  say  a 
syllable  on  its  behalf.  Had  it  dropped  on 
the  table,  and  had  no  one  acknowledged 
the  paternity,  he  believed  that  not  two 
Gentlemen  would  have  divided  in  its  fa- 
vour. He  would  sum  up  his  view  of  the 
question  in  a  few  words.  The  noble  Lord 
was  proposing  to  depart  from  the  measure 
of  1846  at  the  imminent  risk  of  renewing 
discussions  on  other  subjects.  Let  the 
principle  of  free  trade  be  sound  or  not,  it 
was  agreed  to  in  1846  with  regard  to  com, 
sugar,  and  a  great  many  articles  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture :  it  was  acted  upon  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  British  nation.  Whether 
free  trade  were  sound  or  not,  at  any  rate 
let  it  have  that  trial  which  even  its  oppo- 
nents said,  being  carried,  it  was  right  that 
it  should  have.  The  noble  Lord  had  dis- 
turbed the  settlement  with  regard  to  su- 
gar, and  before  long  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  disturb  another  settlement.  A 
Gentleman  behind  him  cheered — the  hon. 
Member  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
who  came  into  the  House  on  the  extra- 
ordinary and  patriotic  principle  of  keeping 
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up  tlic  price  of  agricultural  produce,  corn, 
cheese,  and  butter,  to  a  certain  amount, 
lie  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  be  more 
firm  with  regard  to  corn  than  ho  had  been 
with  regard  to  sugar;  and  if  he  were  not, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  escape  as 
he  had  done  that  morning,  with  a  majority 
of  15.  The  noble  Lord  was  at  the  head 
of  a  Government  which  was  placed  in  an 
unfortunate  position  with  regard  to  its 
finances.  No  blame  to  the  noble  Lord,  no 
blame  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
they  did  not  bring  the  famine,  or  destroy 
trade,  and  they  were  not  responsible,  there- 
fore, for  the  falling  off  in  the  revenue.  But 
it  was  for  the  noble  Lord  to  consider  well 
how  he  would  make  up  the  deficiency  which 
already  existed,  rather  than  to  increase  that 
deficiency  by  an  experiment  which  every 
body  repvdiated.  Taking  their  stand  on 
the  platform  of  the  Bill  of  1846,  with  facts 
and  arguments  conclusive  as  to  the  value 
and  wisdom  of  that  measure,  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  defied  the  attacks  both 
of  the  Protectionists  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  mistaken  philanthropists  on  the  other. 
By  the  course  which  they  had  pursued, 
however,  they  had  given  their  opponents  a 
vantage  ground  which  would  not  easily  be 
recovered;  and  it  was  because  he  believed 
that  the  measure  would  bo  pernicious  both 
to  this  country  and  to  the  West  Indies, 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  move,  and 
would  now  proceed  to  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment— 

"  To  leave  out  all  the  words  from  the  word  *  that  * 
to  the  end  of  the  first  proposed  resolution,  hi  or- 
der to  add  these  words,  *  it  is  not  now  expedient 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Sugar  Duties  Act  of 
1810/" 

Mr.  G.  BERKELEY,  in  rising  to  give 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member,  thought  it  would  be- 
come him  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence 
of  the  planters  and  owners,  whose  interests 
had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  whose  charac- 
ters had  been  attacked  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. That  attack  was  most  unfair;  and 
ho  should  be  able  to  show  the  House  that 
they  were  not  at  all  in  the  position  which 
had  been  so  insultingly  described  by  the 
hon.  Member.  But  the  hon.  Member  had 
a  great  habit  of  attacking  anything  for 
which  he  had  not  a  fancy;  he  ran  tilt  at 
any  measure,  whether  he  understood  its 
intricacies  or  not — and  that  was  the  opinion 
which  the  hon.  Member's  friends  entertain- 
ed of  him.  lie  would  tell  the  House  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cobden).      On 


one  occasion,  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  and  he  (Mr.  G.  Berkeley)  were 
engaged  together  on  a  Committee,  the 
hon.  Member,  using  a  method  of  expres- 
sion not  unusual  with  him,  had  told  him 
(Mr.  Berkeley)  that  when  he  was  made  a 
legislator  a  very  good  gamekeeper  was 
spoilt.  [Mr.  Bright:  Poacher.]  Whe- 
ther poacher  or  gamekeeper  it  was  the 
same  thing;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  he 
had  asked  the  hon.  Member  whether  he 
believed  everything  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  said;  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  replied,  "  I  do."  He 
had  then  asked  the  hon.  Member  whether 
he  would  pin  his  faith  to  every  opinion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding;  to  which  the  hon.  Member  also 
replied,  **  Yes;*'  and  he  then  told  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  his  hon.  Friend  had  told 
him  (Mr.  G.  Berkeley),  that  bo  great  were 
the  pugnacious  qualities  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that,  in  his  (Mr.  Cobden 's)  opinion,  if 
he  were  not  a  Quaker  he  would  have  beea 
a  prize-fighter.  He  would  now  inform  the 
House  what  was  the  condition  of  that  part 
of  the  West  Indies  with  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly connected.  Hb  possessed  six  es- 
tates in  British  Guiana;  and  from  the  time 
of  negro  emancipation  to  that  hour  they 
had  ceased  to  give  any  return.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  estates  were  under  the  Dutch 
law;  and  by  that  law,  if  he  neglected  to 
keep  up  the  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
the  local  government  were  empowered  to 
do  any  repairs,  and  to  sell  his  estates  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses,  though  these 
estates  had  been  originally  purchased  by 
his  family  for  lOO.OOOl.  It  seemed  to  him 
very  hard  that  they  should  he  under  the 
Dutch  law  at  all;  but  that  was  a  small  part 
of  the  hardship  they  had  to  endure.  The 
House  was  now  attempting  to  legislate  in 
reference  to  the  Island  colonies  and  the 
Continent  colonies  in  the  same  way,  and 
yet  the  two  were  as  different  as  land  from 
water.  In  the  Island  colonies,  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  the  labouring  population  were 
necessarily  more  under  control;  but  on  the 
Continent  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
coTiipel  any  one  to  work.  One  month's 
work  would  supply  a  labourer  for  twelTe> 
months  with  the  vegetable  productions 
which  he  required.  There  was  no  limit  as 
to  space.  They  had  rivers  to  fish  in,  and 
game  to  kill,  for  no  laws  prerented  them 
from  sporting.  Under  such  eireumstaaceSy 
any  idea  of  compeUing  them  to  work  was  ' 
out  of  the  question.  He  had  abandoned 
sugar  cultivation,  because  it  did  not  paj; 
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and  then  he  was  told  that  they  were  a  co- 
lony of  hankrupts.  They  were  so,  hut  that 
result  had  heen  produced  hy  the  legisla* 
tion  of  that  House;  and  he  implored  them, 
if  they  desired  to  retain  these  colonies,  to 
give  them  protection,  without  which  the 
600,0001,  would  he  like  money  thrown 
into  the  sea.  It  would  only  give  to  their 
enemies  additional  reason  for  saying  as 
they  had  said  with  regard  to  the 
20,000,000?.,  "  We  have  hought  you.'* 
The  hon.  Memher  for  Manchester  had  re- 
ferred to  that  compensation  as  it  was 
called;  hut  what  was  it?  His  estates  had 
produced  from  3,000?.  to  7,000?.  a  year, 
and  generally  produced  from  3,000?.  to 
5,000?.  a  year;  he  had  received  from  this 
country,  hy  way  of  compensation,  14,000?.; 
hut  since  that  time  his  estates  had  pro- 
duced nothing.  Could  they  say,  then, 
that  they  had  hought  that  estate — for 
which  he  had  given  100,000?.  ?  He  would 
read  to  the  House  a  letter  from  his  agent 
in  Guiana,  in  May  last,  on  that  suhject. 
It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  his  (Mr.  Berke- 
ley's) inquiring  into  the  condition  of  his 
estates.     The  agent  says — 

"  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  realise  your  wishes 
for  better  news.  Truly  has  Mr.  Barkly  (the  hon. 
Member  for  Leominster)  described  the  state  of 
your  once  splendid  property  as  being  in  a  dread- 
fully neglected  condition.  A  like  description  would 
answer  for  full  half  the  colony  ;  and  even  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  George  Town,  the 
abandonment  of  estates  is  fast  becoming  general, 
the  cultivated  ones  being  rapidly  given  up.  The 
colony  is  certainly  in  an  awful  condition.  I  fear 
that  many  other  proprietors  must  be  added  to  the 
list,  wherein  your  name  occupies  so  predominant 
a  place,  of  once  wealthy  owners  of  estates  ruined 
by  cruel  legislation." 

The  hon.  Memher  for  Manchester  stated 
that  the  planters  were  never  satisfied. 
Since  he  came  into  that  House  they  had 
very  little  reason  to  he  satisfied;  and  at 
the  present  moment,  when  the  country 
seemed  ahout  to  awake  from  its  long  sleep 
on  the  question,  and  inclined  to  make  some 
efibrt  at  a  remedy,  the  hon.  Memher  inter- 
fered to  prevent  any  remedial  measure 
heing  carried.  They  were  told  that  what- 
ever was  proposed  could  do  them  very  little 
good — that  Providence  was  against  them 
— that  they  were  ruined  hy  their  own  ex- 
travagance; though,  certainly,  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  particular  extravagance  heing 
chargeahle  upon  any  person  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted  in  the  colonies.  He  was 
quite  convinced  that,  as  far  as  regarded 
British  Guiana,  emancipation  had  heen  the 
foundation  of  their  ruin.  He  would  just 
give  the  House  an  instance  of  the  manner 


in  which  the  negroes  had  since  conducted  ^ 
themselves,  hy  a  statement  of  what  had 
occurred  with  reference  to  the  last  crop  of 
sugar  which  he  had  attempted  to  make. 
When  the  canes  were  ripe,  the  labourers 
on  his  estate  came  to  his  attorney,  and 
said  that  if  he  did  not  give  them  an  enor- 
mous bonus,  they  would  not  cut  the  crop. 
The  attorney  did  make  the  advance  de- 
manded ;  and  when  the  canes  were  cut, 
and  brought  ia  the  door  of  the  sugar-house, 
the  labourers  said  that  if  they  had  not  an- 
other bonus,  the  canes  should  not  be  boiled. 
This  second  bonus  was,  of  course,  refused, 
and  the  whole  crop  was  lost.  He  begged 
the  House  not  only  to  give  the  colonists 
protection,  but  to  pass  more  stringent  laws 
against  vagrancy,  and  to  permit  a  fi^U  and 
free  immigration^  which  had  never  yet 
been  fairly  tried.  The  colonists  could  have 
had,  long  before  this,  a  free  immigration 
of  Kroomen,  if  they  had  not  been  ham- 
pered by  the  absurd  regulations  which  had 
been  enforced.  Instead  of  letting  them 
come  the  shortest  way,  it  was  insisted 
upon  that  they  should  go  first  to  Sierra 
Leone;  and  when  they  went  away  from 
Guiana,  if  they  had  saved  any  money,  they 
had  to  travel  through  the  territories  of 
tribes  hostile  to  them,  who  robbed  them  of 
the  money  which  they  had  saved.  The 
House  had  been  told  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth,  that  ultimately 
slavery  must  be  abolished;  but  what  were 
the  West  Indies  to  do  while  this  gr^at 
change  was  taking  place  ?  In  the  mean- 
time the  whole  of  our  colonies  might  be 
ruined.  He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
reject  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  and  that  the  next  packet 
would  carry  out  better  news  than  the  last. 
Mr.  BAGSHAW  had  told  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  what  would  be 
the  result  of  his  Committee,  and  he  was 
not,  therefore,  surprised  at  the  present 
proposition  of  the  Government.  For  his 
own  part  he  was  opposed,  not  only  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  but 
also  to  the  scheme  of  the  Government,  and 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Bright).  He  believed,  that  if  they  gave 
the  British  agriculturist  of  the  tropics  the 
same  protection  which  they  gave  to  the 
British  corn-grower  in  this  country,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  grow  sugar  profitably; 
and  at  all  events,  as'  a  free-trader,  he 
would  ask  for  no  other  protection.  He  was 
quite  aware  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  had  said,  that 
by  any  measure  of  protection  whioh  they 
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might  propose,  they  would  be  giving  the  j 
same  advantage  to  India  and  to  the  Mau-  ' 
ritius  which  they  were  giving  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  certainly  India  had  some  claim  ' 
upon  us  for  those  advantages.  lie  could  not  j 
but  recollect,  as  regarded  J  ndia,  that  we  had  j 
by  our  manufactures  entirely  supplanted  i 
the  manufactures  of  that  country  ;   and 
when  he  recollected  the  distress  that  had 
thereby  been  occasioned  in  India,  he  could  . 
not  but  acknowledge  that  India  had  some  , 
claim  on  us.     We  had  prohibited  the  intro-  j 
duction   of  their  manufactures   into   this 
country  except  at  a  very  high  rate  of  duty,  ! 
and  we  had  forced  them  to  take  our  manu-  | 
factures  at  a  comparatively   low  rate   of 
duty.     The  Friend  of  Indian  a  work  of  | 
authority  on  all  matters  that  regarded  our 
Indian  empire,  had  set  forth  this  subject 
fully.     From  that  work  it  appeared  that  in 
the  year  1817  the  value  of  cotton  manu- 
factured goods  annually  exported  from  this 
country   to  India  was  30,OOOZ.,  while  in 
1842    and    1843     it    was     upwards     of 
2,000,000^    sterling ;    but   in   proportion 
as  British  goods  had  made  progress  in  the 
Indian  markets,  so  had  the  import  of  In- 
dian manufactured  goods  into  the  British 
market  decreased.     In  1817,  the  value  of 
cotton  goods  exported  from  India  to  Eng- 
land was  1,G59,400Z.— in  1843,  the  value 
was  16,000i.  only;  and  1847  would  here- 
after be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  com- 
merce as  the  first  year  in  which  the  ex- 
portation of  piece-goods  from  India  to  Eng- 
land had   entirely   ceased.     In  that  year 
the  value  of  British  piece-goods  imported 
into  Calcutta  was  upwards  of  3,000,000i. 
sterling;  and  not  a  single  yard  of  Indian 
cotton  manufacture  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land.    Eighteen   years   ago,   the   city  of 
Dacca  carried  on  a  vast  and  profitable  ma- 
nufacturing trade — Dacca  manufactures  to 
the  value  of  2,000,000i.  sterling  were  ex- 
ported from  Calcutta.     Now,  not  a  single 
piece  of  goods  of  Indian  manufacture  was 
exported;  a  vast  and  profitable  trade  had 
been  entirely  extinguished,  and  grass  was 
growing  in  the   streets   of  Dacca.     The 
East  Indies  had,  therefore,   a  just  claim 
upon  this  country  for  every  advantage  that 
could  possibly  be  afforded  them  in  respect 
of  that  trade  which  had  supplanted  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  in  that  country.     With 
respect  to  the  article  of  sugar — the  value 
of  the  sugar  imported   into  this  country 
from  India,  in  the  years  1835  and  1836, 
had  amounted  only  to  160,000^;  last  year 
it  had  amounted  to  1,500,000^  sterling; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  India 


would  shortly  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  of  this  country  with  sugar.  In 
1834  no  sugar  had  been  exported  from  India 
to  this  country;  but  no  sooner  had  the  per- 
mission for  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
India  been  granted,  than  machinery  of 
every  kind  had  been  exported,  a  large 
amount  of  capital  had  been  invested  in 
sugar  cultivation,  and  from  that  time  the 
export  of  sugar  to  this  country  had  com- 
menced. But  in  1844,  all  this  trade  had 
been  checked  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
measure  permitting  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign free-labour  sugar.  It  was  the  mea- 
sure of  1844  that  had  rained  the  British 
colonial  sugar  cultivation,  and  not  the  mea- 
sure of  1846.  He  believed  that  the  Goreni- 
ment  had  been  compelled  to  pass  the  mea- 
sure of  1846,  because  they  had  found  them- 
selves, by  the  measure  of  1844,  placed  in  a 
dilemma,  from  which  they  could  not  extri- 
cate themselves.  Shortly  after  that  Act 
had  passed,  a  cargo  of  sugar  was  introduced 
from  some  of  the  friendly  States  of  South 
America  with  which  we  had  commercial 
treaties,  which  we  had  been  forced  to  ad- 
mit; whereupon  an  application  had  been 
made  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  be 
admitted  to  the  same  privilege,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  pass  the  measure  of 
1846  to  extricate  themselves  from  this 
dilemma.  Every  merchant  must  be  aware, 
that  for  every  pound  of  foreign  free-labour 
sugar  we  took  from  the  Continental  mar- 
ket, a  pound  of  slave-labour  sugar  went 
into  the  foreign  market  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum.  The  Act  of  1844  did  more  mis- 
chief than  the  Act  of  1846.  During  the 
last  four  years,  the  amount  of  sugar  im- 
ported from  the  British  colonies  had  been 
950,000  tons — the  consumption  had  been 
918,000  tons.  There  had  been  more  than 
sufiicient  imported  to  supply  the  consump- 
tion; but  in  addition  there  had  been  a  great 
quantity  of  foreign  sugar  imported,  and 
every  ton  of  foreign  sugar  introduced  into 
the  market  had  tended  to  derange  the  price, 
and  that  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress for  the  last  four  years.  He  should 
wish  them  to  adopt  the  free-trade  princi- 
ple, and  to  carry  it  out.  When  the  agita- 
tion was  going  on  for  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  the  farmers  and  landowners 
were  told,  "  You  will  always  have  a  lai^ge 
amount  of  protection  in  the  additional  cost 
which  the  foreigner  must  ever  par  to 
bring  his  corn  to  the  British  market;  and 
that  was  the  protection  which  the  British 
agriculturist  in  this  country  enjoyed  under 
a  system  of  free  trade;  and  certunly  theBri- 
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tish  agriciiltarist  in  the  tropics  was  equally 
entitled  to  the  same  protection.  He  did  not 
approve  of  any  temporary  measure  :  he  ap- 
proved not  of  the  measure  proposed  hy  the 
nohle  Lord  the  Memher  for  King's  Lynn, 
neither  did  he  approve  of  the  measure  of 
the  Government;  he  thought  that  taking 
the  protection  enjoyed  hy  the  British  agri- 
culturist as  a  precedent,  the  West  Indian 
Bugar*grower  was  entitled  to  a  permanent 
protection  of  5$,  Such  a  protection  was 
not  sufficient  to  induce  idleness  on  the  part 
of  the  protected,  and  hy  heing  permanent 
it  would  not  cause  fluctuations  in  the  mar- 
ket. Sugar,  he  thought,  was  a  very  fair 
subject  of  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
venue. It  was  a  duty  easily  collected,  and 
whiph  could  he  evaded  with  difficulty;  and 
he  therefore  should  propose  that  the  duty 
on  all  foreign  sugar  should  henceforth  be 
19«.>  and  that  on  British  colonial  sugar 
should  be  14«. 

Mr.  J.  TOLLEMACHE  very  rarely  in- 
deed troubled  the  House  with  any  observa- 
tions, and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
he  did  so  now;  but  as  his  evidence  before 
the  Committee  had  been  referred  to  by 
more  than  one  Gentleman,  he  begged  to 
say  a  word  or  two  on  that  subject.  He 
would  not  weary  the  House  by  going  over 
the  various  points  on  which  he  gave  his 
evidence,  and  which  had  been  gone  over 
by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  to 
whom  the  country  was  under  great  obliga- 
tions for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treat- 
ed this  question.  He  could  say,  with  truth, 
that  in  giving  that  evidence  his  anxious 
desire  was  to  present  a  candid  and  fair 
statement,  and  to  withhold  nothing  from 
the  Committee,  not  even  that  which  he 
knew  would  be  agreeable  to  those  Gentle- 
men with  whom  he  differed  on  the  subject 
of  free-trade  opinions.  He  was  most 
anxious  that  the  Committee  should  be  af- 
forded every  opportunity  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  and  at  sound  and  correct  opinions; 
and  he  was  also  anxious  that  those  West 
India  proprietors  who  resided  in  this  coun- 
try should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  reduced  his  ex- 
penditure in  the  West  Indies.  He  told 
the  Committee  that  he  had  found  in  the 
West  Indies  a  bad  and  expensive  system 
prevalent;  and  that  if  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors would  act  vigorously  in  reducing 
their  cost  of  production,  they  could  eflfeqt 
much.  He  told  them  he  had  succeeded  in 
doing  so  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce 
his  cost  of  production  from  17«.  Id,  a  cwt. 
to  1 5s.;  and  that  he  did  not  despair  by 
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carrying  on  with  vigour  a  more  economical 
system,  aided  by  protection,  of  reducing 
his  cost  of  production  even  below  the  sum 
he  had  named.  He  knew  that  this  part  of 
his  evidence  was  complained  of  by  Gentle- 
men connected  with  the  West  Indian  in- 
terest. Indeed,  an  esteemed  friend  of  his 
having  property  in  Antigua  had  stated  that 
sugar  could  not  be  produced  at  Xbs.  a  cwt. 
either  on  his  (Mr.  ToUemache's)  estate  or 
on  his  own.  He  had,  however,  made  no 
statement  to  the  Committee  that  he  was 
not  able  to  substantiate.  Decided  protec- 
tionist as  he  avowed  himself  to  be,  and 
holding  that  every  interest  in  this  country 
required  protection,  he  was  not  an  advocate 
for  giving  high  protection  to  the  West 
Indies,  for  he  believed  it  would  interfere 
most  materially  with  the  efforts  making  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session — certainly  not  in  his 
last  speech — told  them  many  wonders  about 
beetroot  sugar.  He  should  be  very  much 
surprised  if  that  hon.  Gentleman  told  them 
much  more  upon  that  subject,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  too  much  intelligence  not  by  this 
time  to  be  assured  that  sugar  could  be  pro- 
duced in  the  West  Indies  cheaper  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  He  thought 
it  important  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  know  that  fact,  and  be  made  aware 
that  if  they  wanted  cheap  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  sugar,  it  was  to  the  West  Indies 
they  must  look  for  it.  He  thought  it  any- 
thing but  desirable  that  sugar  should  be  kept 
up  at  a  very  high  price  in  this  country.  In 
the  first  place,  it  encouraged  a  bad  and  ex- 
pensive system  of  management,  while  high 
prices  forced  production  elsewhere,  and 
raised  up  a  host  of  competitors,  such  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  beetroot  friends. 
Without  high  prices  such  sugar  producers 
would  never  be  heard  of;  therefore  he  was 
opposed  to  a  high  protection  to  the  West 
India  colonies,  as  being  unfair  to  this  coun- 
try, and  injurious  to  the  interest  of  every 
class  connected  with  the  West  Indies. 
But  though  he  should  object  to  any  very 
high  and  excessive  protection,  still  he  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  free  labour  never 
could  compete  with  slave  labour,  and  that 
a  certain  amount  of  protection  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  save  the  colonics  from 
complete  ruin,  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try from  being  dependent  for  sugar — ^for 
which,  in  the  end,  they  would  have  very 
very  dearly  to  pay — upon  Cuba,  Brazil, 
and  other  countries  where  slavery  existed. 
There  were  few  West  India  proprietors 
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who  were  more  favourably  circumstanced 
than  himself.     He  possessed  five  estates 
in  the    West    Indies,   and   he  was  yery 
fortunate  in  his  agents  and  tenants.     He 
had    considerably    reduced   the    cost    of 
production,  and  he  believed  he  could  re- 
duce it  still  further.     Besides  this,  he  was 
prepared  to  incur  a  certain  degree  of  loss 
rather  than  desert  the  people  on  estates 
which  had  been  in  his  family  upwards  of  a 
century.     Nevertheless  he  felt  he  should 
be  compelled  to  throw  up  his  estates  unless 
he   was   protected   against   slavery.      He 
asked  to  be  protected  against  nothing  else. 
If  he  were  to  be  asked  what  he  believed 
would  be  a  sufficient  protection,  he  should 
say — at  least  as  far  as  Barbadoes,  Antigua, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Kitt's,  and  other  islands 
were  concerned — that  Is,  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient protection.     But,  taking  the  West 
Indies  as  a  whole,  he  believed  that  a  pro- 
tecting duty  of  10«.  for  two  years;  then  to 
be  reduced  to  8«.;  and  after  that  to  6«., 
where  it  might  remain  as  long  as  slavery 
existed — for  he  repeated  that  free  labour 
never  could  compete  with  slave  labour — 
that,  he  thought,  would  be  an  adequate, 
but  not  more  than  an  adequate,  protection. 
He  assured  the  Government  that  he  felt  no 
hostile   feeling    towards    them   whatever. 
Whenever  ho  voted  against  them,  it  was 
with  regret.     Nevertheless,  he  last  night 
felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich.     The 
Government    were    evidently    dissatisfied 
with  their  measure  of  1846;  otherwise  why 
propose  a  change  ?     It  had  ruined  the 
colonies;  it  had  increased  to  an  extraordi- 
nary extent  the  slave  trade  as  regarded 
Brazil;  and  as  regarded  Cuba  it  had  posi- 
tively revived,   the  slave  trade,  which  in 
that  island,  previous  to  1846,  had  ceased 
altogether.       He,   therefore,   prayed    the 
Government  again  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion.    He  believed  the  extent  of  protection 
lie  had  named  would  enable  the  West  In- 
dia proprietors  to  exert  themselves  in  cul- 
tivating their  estates  with   success,   and 
would  secure  to  the  people  of  this  country 
an  abundant  and,  in  the  end,  a  cheap  supply 
of  sugar.     It  would  give  to  the  population 
of  the  colonies  employment,  and  would  im- 
prove their  social  and  moral  condition;  and 
finally,  it  would  rescue  this  country  from 
the  charge  of  inconsistency,  and  from  that 
disgrace  under  which  it  now  laboured  by 
pursuing  a   system  which   increased   the 
slave  trade  as  regarded  Brazil,  and  which 
actually  revived    it    as    regarded   Cuba. 
For  these  reasons  he  could  not  support 


the  resolution  proposed  by  the  Govern* 
ment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think  the  Committee  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  chair  for 
having  called  upon  the  hon.  Member  for 
South   Cheshire    (Mr.   Tollemache),   who 
has  just  sat  down,  and  of  whose  speech  I 
am  sure  it  is  no  undeserved  compliment  to 
say  that  it  wholly  confirms  the  effect  which 
I  am  sure  his  evidence  would  produce  upon 
the  mind  of  anybody  who  would  read  it. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  given  some  most 
valuable  and  straightforward  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee  so  ably  presided  over 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  and  has  laid  be- 
fore the  public  many  truths  of  the  highest 
importance  to  be  known.     For  my  own 
part,  differing  as  I  do  in  some  respecta 
from  him,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  no  opinions  have  been  expressed  by 
any  Gentleman  which,  in  my  judgment, 
are   entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
those  which  he  has  now  placed  before  us. 
But  both  he  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  immediately  before  him,  have  advo^ 
cated  the  principle  of  a  permanent  protec- 
tion to  the  West  India  sugar.     In  this 
respect  I  differ  with  both  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, because,  even  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee   itself,   it   is  shown   thbt  the 
Members  of  it  looked  to  a  cessation  of  pro- 
tection before  any  long  period.     The  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  was,  that 
a  certain  amount  of  protection  should  be 
afforded  for  a  term  of  six  years.     In  the 
resolution  moved  in  the  Committee  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  it  is  statod  that 
it  was  to  the  power  of  limiting  the  expense 
and  the  amount  of  production  by  which  the 
West   India  proprietors  may  be  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers,  that  they 
must  look  for  ultimate  prosperity  to  the 
colonies,  rather  than  to  protecting  duties. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  pointed  out  last  night  that  which 
is  notorious  to  all  persons  conversant  with 
the  sugar  interests  of  the  colonies,  that, 
even  when  those  colonies  enjoyed  by  law 
the  monopoly  of  the  market  in  this  country, 
a  very  slight  production  beyond  that  which 
this  country  could  consume  brought  them 
into  competition  with  foreign-ffrown  sugar 
in  the  European  markets;  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  produce  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  sugar  market, 
not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  in  England 
also,  and  great  suffering  was  consequently 
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entailed  upon  the  colonies.     Bj  the  evi- 
dence hefore  the  Committee  it  is  clear  that 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies 
is   at  this  moment  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  existing  consumption  in  this  country. 
Should  there  he  any  excess  of  production, 
that  will  immediately  hring  the  West  In- 
dian proprietors  into  competition  with  the 
slave-grown  sugar  market,  with  which  they 
can  only   successfully  compete  hy  heing 
ahle  to  produce  as  good  and  as  cheap  su- 
gar as  their  competitors.      Whether  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Memher  for  Harwich  (Mr. 
Bagshaw),  who  avows  himself  an  ardent 
free-trader,  will  he  ahle  to  persuade  his 
friends  who  are  strenuous  free-trade  advo- 
cates to  assent  to  a  permanent  protective 
duty  in  favour  of  colonial  sugar,  I  will  not 
hazard  even  a  guess;  hut  it  will  he  time 
enough  for  me  to  address  myself  to  that 
proposition  when  my  hon.   Friend    shall 
have  succeeded  in  converting  his  friends 
to  his  own  particular  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    In  the  meanwhile  I  will  make  some 
observations  as  briefly  as  possible  upon  the 
proposition   before   the  House  —  namely, 
that  the  Legislature  ought  not  in  any  re- 
spect to  depart  from  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  of  1846.     In  the  first  place,  I  may 
observe  that  this  proposition  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  Motion   upon  which 
the  House  divided  last  night.     The  com- 
plaint of  those  who  divided   against  the 
Government  last  night  was,  that  we  did 
not  do  enough  for  the  West  India  proprie- 
tors; whereas  the  question  raised  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  to-night,  in 
a  speech  of  considerable  ability,  and  in  a 
great  part  of  which  I  concur,  is,  that  we 
are  doing  too  much  for  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  an  advantage  which  those  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  always  possess  who  admit  of  no 
qualifying  circumstances  to  influence  their 
judgments,  but  rigidly  abide  by  their  prin- 
ciple, to  be  able  to  reproach  those  who, 
while  recognising   the  same  principle,  so 
far  differ  from  them  as  to  allow  circum- 
stances to  modify  the  application  of  that 
principle.     The  former  can  always  taunt 
the  latter  with  a  dereliction  of  the  principle 
which  they  profess.     The  state  of  circum- 
stances to  which  I  allude,  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  state  of  transition  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  to  that  of  free  trade.  It 
is  an  anomalous  state  of  things,  and  renders 
a  compromise  for  a  time  between  those  two 

J)rinciples  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  utter- 
y  impossible,  for  a  time  at  least,  that  either 
principle  shall  predominate.     We  are  now 


passing  through  this  transition  state;  and  a 
temporary  compromise  has  been  found  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  an  adjustment  be- 
tween those  two  principles,  and  of  prevent- 
ing that  opposition  which  would  anse  were 
any  effort  made  to  enforce  the  predomin- 
ance of  either  the  one  or  the  other.     That 
was  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1846,  which 
allowed  temporarily  a  certaii^  diminishing 
protection  to  the  West  India  colonies;  and 
that  is  the  principle  of  the  measure  we  now 
propose,  although  it  does   so  far  depart 
from  the  Act  of  1846  by  affording  a  higher 
extent  of  protection  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors.     The    hon.  Member    for  Man- 
chester has  reproached  me  for  having  said 
in  February  that  I  was  not  prepared  to 
depart  from  the  Act  of  1846.     I  do  not 
deny  that  in  February  that  was  my  opin- 
ion; but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  stand  here 
and  under  all  circumstances  maintain  m 
opinion  I  had  previously  expressed,  and  to 
say  that  I  am  not  open  to  conviction  not- 
withstanding any  evidence  which  may  be 
brought  before  me — that  I   am  literally 
deaf  to  all  the  information  I  might  have 
obtained.     I  will  not  refer  to  the  circum- 
stances advanced  by  those  who  advocate  a 
certain  amount  of  protection,  because  I 
should  be  repeating  what  has  been  already 
stated  by  the  Committee,  who  have  de- 
clared their  opinion  that  by  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  Act  of  1846  the  most  dis- 
astrous and  calamitous  consequences  would 
ensue.     I  would  rather  refer  to  the  state- 
ment which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Tolle- 
mache)  has  just  made.     He  says  that  be 
is  adverse  to  any  high  protection  of  the 
planter,   because  it  would  interfere  with 
the  cost  of  production.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley)  has 
mentioned  the  number  of  estates  that  are 
in  the  course  of  abandonment,  and  it  must 
be  obvious  to  all  that  the  application  of  an 
extreme  system  of  protection,  joined  with 
other  circumstances  to  which  I  will  advert 
presently,  has  spread  a  degree  of  alarm 
and  apprehension  in  the  West  Indies  which 
must  be  prejudicial  not  only  to  the  West 
Indian  proprietors  themselves,  but  to  the 
consumers  in  this  country.     Now,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  state  of  com- 
mercial distress   which   prevailed  in  this 
country  last  year  has  produced  most  mis- 
chievous consequences  in  the   West  In- 
dies.    One  large  bank  has  failed  in  one  of 
the  principal  islands,  and  the  whole  pre- 
sent distress  which  prevails  in  Barbadoes^ 
in  Trinidad,  and  in  British  Guiana,  has  ap* 
3A2 
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parentlj  arisen  from  the  failure  of  that 
bank,  and  can  by  no  moans  be  attributed 
to  tho  Act  of  184G,  or  to  the  competition 
with  slave-grown  sugar.  Another  circum- 
stance which  has  seriously  aggravated  the 
distress  is,  that  question  which  I  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion,  namely,  the  impos- 
sibility which  tho  colonies  experience  in 
raising  loans  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  confess  I 
think  the  Government  wore  bound  to  step 
forward— charged  as  they  are  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  colonies — and  to  make 
an  attempt,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  abandonment  of  the  estates, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  proprietors,  with 
which  they  wore  threatened  for  want  of 
credit.  I  think.  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  be- 
hind me  is  not  quite  just  in  his  observation 
that  we  have  entirely  omitted  all  con- 
•idcration  of  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer in  this  country.  My  noble  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  when  he  first  opened  this 
matter  to  the  House,  stated  very  fully  how 
far  the  interests  of  the  consumer  were  con- 
cerned in  preserving  the  cultivation  of  the 
West  Indies.  We  do  believe  that  we 
have  framed  a  measure  in  which  (while  it 
offers  advantages  to  the  West  Indies  of 
Terr  considerable  extent,  though  far  short 
of  what  we  would  willingly  obtain  for  them) 
we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer.  I  conceive  if  we 
had  given  a  higher  protection  we  should 
have  interfered  with  the  process  now  going 
on  in  the  West  Indies  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  production  by  diminishing  the  price  of 
wages.  I  will  not  again  repeat  the  argu- 
ment on  that  point;  I  could  not  state  it  more 
dearly  or  forcibly  than  it  has  been  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down. 
The  object  we  have  had  in  view  is,  by  a  tem- 
pc*raiT  protection,  to  induce  parties  to  con- 
CDTie  the  cultivation  of  their  estates,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  interfere  with  that  on 
which  their  prosperity  so  much  depends — 
iht  redaction  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  by 
diminlfrhing  the  wages  of  labour.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  defend  this  measure  on  the  prin- 
rijues  of  a  free-trader.  No  one  is  more  en- 
^ireHj  coDvinced  than  I  am  of  the  soundness 
i€  iL'jK  principles;  and  no  one  is  more 
vx^jw^d  than  I  am  to  any  proposition  for 
zub  iiubint'enaDce  of  a  permanent  system 
iif  yxjsirJL'j^..  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
jLr-itir.  Lm  truly  stated  that  the  Act  of 
^^1  ukA  ";^**-a  most  successful  both  as 
»^rtkt  tii^  rrrenne  and  the  interests  of 
tut  »«HioaKr.      There  can  be  no  doubt 


of  the  accuracy  of  that  testimony  borne 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  operation 
of  the  measure  introduced  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government;  and  certainly,  if  I  was 
not  convinced  by  the  best  consideration  I 
could  give  to  the  subject,  that  the  interests 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  consumer  were 
alike  concei-ned  in  maintaining  the  cultiva- 
tion of  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  I  should 
have  been  the  last  man  to  depart  from  the 
Act  with  whose  operation  we  have  had  just 
cause  to  be  satisfied.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  of  any  one  to  pro- 
pose an  Amendment  to  carry  into  effect 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford; 
at  all  events,  I  will  reserve  any  observa- 
tions I  may  have  to  make  till  that  shall  be 
done.  But  I  wish  now  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  concerns  the  revenue,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  considerations  we 
have  now  before  us;  because  I  quite  agree 
that,  under  present  circumstances,  the  ob- 
ject of  primary  importance  is  that  no 
serious  injury  should  be  done  to  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  by  any  measure 
we  propose.  Now,  Sir,  by  tho  mea- 
sure we  propose,  no  doubt  we  run  some 
risk  of  losing  revenue — I  don't  think 
much  ;  but  I  cannot  quite  admit  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  die  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Kings  Lynn,  that  the 
proposal  for  reducing  the  duty  on  colonial 
sugar  to  10«.  per  cwt.,  and  maintaining  a 
duty  of  20;.  per  cwt.  on  foreign  sugar,  is 
a  measure  less  dangerous  to  the  revenue 
than  that  which  the  Government  propose. 
The  recommendation  of  tho  Committee  en- 
tails, at  any  rate,  a  first  loss  of  960,000{.; 
the  plan  of  the  Government  will  entail  a 
first  loss  of  240,000/.  Now,  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  risk  of  loss  run  will  be  made 
up  by  increased  consumption  pro  tcmto  on 
the  sum  of  960,000/.;  but,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  far  easier  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
240,000/.  than  the  loss  of  960,000/.,  I 
think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  risk  to 
the  revenue  run  is  not  so  great  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  additional  loss 
is  720.000/.  beyond  the  utmost  risk  to  be 
encountered  on  the  plan  of  the  Goyem- 
ment;  and  though  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
principal  of  the  loan  of  500,000/.  can  be 
charged  against  the  revenue  of  the  first 
year,  yot,  oven  if  it  could  be,  still  the  loss 
under  the  Government  scheme  would  not 
bo  moz^  than  220,000/.  This  would  at 
once  appear  from  these  figures  : — 
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First  loss  on  Lord  6.  Bentinck's  pro- 
position        £960,000 

First  loss  on  the  GoTemment  scheme     240,000 


Showing  a  greater  loss  under  the  for- 
mer of 

Deduct  the  loan       .... 

Entire  loss 


720,000 
500,000 


.  £220,000 

I  cannot  anticipate  that  the  increased  con- 
sumption, if  so  much,  will  do  more  than 
make  up  the  loss  of  revenue.  We  may 
incur  a  small  loss  of  revenue  under  our 
scheme;  hut  the  loss  under  that  of  the 
Bohle  Lord  would  he  no  less  than  720,000^. 
Of  course,  the  risk  to  the  revenue  arises 
from  the  loss  of  duty  hy  reducing  the  co- 
lonial duty  from  145.  to  13^.  the  first  year; 
and  the  prospect  of  that  heing  made  up 
arises  from  the  increased  consumption  we 
hope  will  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  I  quite  admit  that  I  do  not  look  to 
any  increased  consumption  in  the  course  of 
the  first  year  in  consequence  of  this  mea- 
sure. I  never  said  I  did.  When  I  for- 
merly referred  to  this  point,  1  stated  most 
distinctly  on  what  ground  it  was  I  did  an- 
ticipate an  increased  consumption  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Speaking  generally, 
owing  to  the  large  stock  of  sugar  there  is 
on  hand  in  this  country,  the  prospect  of  a 
very  good  crop  in  the  colonies,  and  antici- 
pating, whatever  may  he  the  case  in  future 
years,  that  this  year  the  planters  will  he 
prepared  to  take  off  the  existing  crops,  so 
far  as  my  information  goes,  there  can  he 
no  great  falling-off  this  year.  It  is  a  re- 
markahle  fact,  as  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonics  stated, 
that,  even  with  the  amount  of  panic  in 
Jamaica,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  in 
this  House,  the  production  last  year  is 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  1840.  What 
is  the  prohahility  of  an  increased  consump- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  next  year?  1 
estimate  the  prohahle  increase  at  ahout 
15,000  to  20,000  tons.  Referring  to  the 
statement  contained  in  the  resolutions 
moved  hy  the  nohle  Lord  in  the  Commit- 
tee— referring  to  the  consumption  of  for- 
mer years,  even  with  no  diminution  of  duty, 
with  no  extraneous  circumstances  to  ac- 
count for  increased  consumption,  hut  tak- 
ing the  average  of  all  those  years  without 
an  increase  of  duty,  we  might  calculate 
upon  a  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  Deceraher, 
1848,  of  328,000  tons.  One  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  nohle  Lord,  alluding  to  the 
experience  of  former  years,  states  the  he- 
lief  that  325,000  tons  of  sugar  may  he 


taken  as  the  prohahle  consumption  of  sugar 
for  the  year  ending  the  5th  July,  1849. 
That  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the  figures 
quoted  in  the  22nd  page  of  the  nohle  Lord's 
draught  resolutions.  The  year  1847  was 
clearly  a  most  exceptional  case,  hecause 
the  importation  of  sugar  in  the  first  quar- 
ter was  extraordinary,  owing  to  the  anti- 
cipated permission  to  hrew  and  distil  from 
sugar;  it  formed  no  criterion  for  future 
years;  and  therefore  the  circumstance  al- 
luded  to  hy  the  -right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Memher  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  of 
the  small  comparative  increase  of  sugar 
imported  in  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year,  compared  with  last  year,  is  not  to 
he  taken  as  on  index  with  reference  to  the 
remaining  three  quarters  of  the  year.  If 
I  had  taken  the  estimate  deduced  from 
the  figures,  I  should  have  taken  the  con- 
sumption at  325,000  tons.  I  think  that 
is  prohahly  heyond  the  mark.  I  estimate 
it,  for  myself,  at  from  305,000  tons  to 
310,000  tons;  and  1  must  say,  if  we  look 
at  the  increased  consumption  of  former 
years,  I  don't  think  I  have  any  reason  to 
fear  that  an  increased  consumption  to  that 
extent  may  not  take  place.  In  the  last 
^ye  years,  comparing  the  consumption  of 
1847  with  1842,  I  find  that  the  quantity 
of  sugar  entered  for  home  consumption 
was — 

1847    288,975  tons 

1842    193.422  tons 


Showing  an  increase  in  five 
years  of  no  less  than 95,553  tons. 

A  return  called  for  the  other  day  shows, 
even  among  a  people  not  usually  having 
any  command  over  the  luxuries  of  life, 
how  the  consumption  of  sugar  has  extended 
in  Ireland.  I  find  that  in  the  last  four 
years  the  consumption  of  Ireland  has  in- 
creased from  352,302  cwt.  in  1843,  to 
596,606  cwt.  in  1847.  If,  then.  I  were 
to  take  the  consumption  of  sugar  as  stated 
in  the  nohle  Lord's  resolutions,  and  his 
estimate  of  the  proportion  hetween  colonial 
and  foreign  sugar,  as  accurate,  we  should 
have  225,000  tons  colonial  sugar,  and 
85,000  tons  foreign,  which  would  give  a 
revenue  of  4.625,000?.,  or  284.000?.  ahove 
that  received  last  year.  But  this  estimate, 
1  think,  is  too  high.  I  do,  however,  think 
1  may  safely  calculate  on  a  consumption 
from  305,000  tons  to  310,000  tons.  Now, 
Sir,  the  amount  of  revenue  from  this 
source  will  depend  upon  whether  that  in- 
crease is  on  colonial  or  foreign  sugar.  If 
there  he  an  increase  on  the  former  to  the 
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extent  of  15,000  tons,  the  present  altera- 
tion will  entail  loss,  which  I  hold  to  he 
the  maximum  of  45,000^.  If  the  increase 
consist  of  10,000  tons  colonial,  and  5,000 
tons  foreign,  then  the  total  loss  will  amount 
only  to  10,000^.  If  the  consumption  should 
he  310,000,  then  even  if  the  whole  con- 
sisted of  colonial  sugar  the  revenue  would 
be  improved  hy  20,000^.  If  15,000  tons 
were  colonial  and  5,000  foreign,  there 
would  be  a  gain  to  the  revenue  of  55,000^. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  con- 
sumption may  be ;  hut  I  have  good 
grounds  for  anticipating  that  the  maximum 
loss  cannot  he  more  than  45,000Z.;  and 
I  have  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  no  loss  at  all.  In  future  years 
I  look  for  a  very  large  consumption  from 
the  diminution  of  price — a  diminution  which 
will  not  be  effected  by  any  other  plan  than 
ours,  because  we  propose  to  reduce  year 
after  year  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar;  and 
it  is  by  the  price  of  foreign  sugar,  affected 
as  it  will  be  by  the  reduction  of  duty,  that 
the  price  of  sugar  will4)e  regulated.  Pro- 
viding for  a  continuous  diminution  of  the 
duty  year  after  year,  we  hope  for  a  con- 
tinuous increase  of  consumption;  and  by 
that  diminution  of  duty  not  only  will  the 
consumer  be  benefited,  but  it  is  to  that 
diminution  that  the  producer  must  look  for 
the  improvement  of  his  condition.  It  is  to 
a  smaller  return  on  a  larger  quantity  of 
produce  that  the  West  Indians  must  look 
for  a  return  of  prosperity.  Although  in 
some  respects  this  is  not  perhaps  the 
most  appropriate  opportunity,  yet  as  so 
much  has  been  said  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
proposition  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  the  revenue,  and  the  probability 
of  loss  to  which  we  may  be  exposed,  and 
still  more  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  the  subject,  observing 
that  it  was  right  Parliament  should  have 
some  earnest  of  what  the  Government  were 
doing  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  country 
within  the  year — a  wish  which  it  was  very 
natural  for  him  to  express,  which  it  was 
very  natural  for  the  House  to  entertain 
when  asked  to  adopt  a  measure  which 
might  probably  entail  some  loss  to  the 
revenue — I  shall  not  hesitate  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  in  compliance  with  the  sug- 
gestion, to  state  in  general  terms,  without 
entering  into  details,  what  arc  the  pros- 
pects with  regard  to  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure which  we  think  we  may  entertain 
for  the  current  year.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 


tleman referred  to  a  statement  of  my  noble 
Friend  early  in  the  year  on  the  subject  of 
the  estimates.  What  is  material  for  the 
present  year  is  the  expenditure  of  the  cur- 
rent year  as  compared  with  the  income. 
At  that  time  we  had  a  deficiency  of  about 
2,000,000^  The  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  equalise  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure by  increased  taxation.  The 
House  showed  a  general  indisposition  to 
concur  in  any  proposition  of  that  kind,  and 
I  need  not  say  the  subject  occupied  the 
most  anxious  attention  of  the  Government 
from  that  time  to  this.  I  also  wish  to  Bay 
that,  looking  to  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  former  years,  I  find  the  income  of 
last  year  was  fully  as  high,  and  higher, 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  in- 
come for  1846-47  was  very  truly  described 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  as  a  year  of  extraordinary 
receipts.  But  so  applicable  was  the  same 
remark  to  the  income  of  last  year,  that  the 
state  of  our  finances  in  1847-48  was  acta- 
ally  higher  than  in  1846-47,  after  the  great 
reductions  which  had  been  made.  Bui  the 
average  expenditure  of  the  three  preceding 
years  gives  an  amount  of  expenditure  far 
below  what  was  proposed  for  last  year  or 
the  preceding  year;  and  therefore  I  think 
it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Goremment 
and  of  Parliament  to  take  measares  with  a 
view  to  a  reduction  of  expenditare.  Two 
Committees  were  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  none  of  us  thought,  that  in  Ap- 
pointing those  Committees  We  should  shift 
from  our  own  shoulders  the  responBibility 
which  devolves  upon  the  Government.  It  is 
impossible  to  reduce  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  forces, 
or  to  carry  on  those  works  which  having 
been  commenced,  it  would  be  still  worse  to 
abandon.  The  noble  Lord  stated  the  Miscel- 
laneous Estimates  at  4,006,0002.  ;  the 
amount  laid  on  the  table  was  3,771,000?., 
being  a  reduction  of  235,0002.  With  respect 
to  the  Army,  the  expenditure  so  depended  on 
the  numerical  force,  that  the  House,  having 
decided  that  there  should  be  no  reduction 
in  the  forces,  there  could  be  no  reduction 
in  the  expenditure.  The  noble  Lord  stated 
that  it  was  intended  to  propose  an  addi- 
tional vote  for  militia;  but  that  proposition 
had  been  abandoned,  so  that  there  is  a 
diminution  in  the  estimates  under  that 
head  of  150,0002.  Without  injuring  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy  and  the  Ordnance, 
we  are  satisfied  that  on  those  two  services 
within  the  year  a  reduction  of  300,000?, 
may  be  effected.    My  hon.  Friend  the  8e- 
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cretary  of  the  Admiralty  stated,  that  on 
the  Naval  Estimates  a  much  larger  reduc- 
tion might  he  effected  within  the  ensuing 
year;  hut  the  existing  contracts  must,  ne- 
cessarily, postpone  such  reduction  for  the 
present.  But  the  effect  of  the  various 
reductions  is,  to  diminish  the  estimates 
of  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  685,0002. 
I  do  not  m^an  to  say  that  works  may  not 
eease  to  he  prosecuted  with  which,  other- 
wise, it  would  be  desirable  to  proceed;  but, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  it 
seems  advisable  that  they  should  be  post- 
poned, and  that  reductions  should  so  far 
he  effected  on  the  expenditure  for  the  pre- 
sent. I  have  postponed  any  statement  on 
this  subject  because  it  requires  consider- 
able time  to  go  through  all  the  details.  I 
hope  further  reductions  may  be  effected 
within  the  year.  But,  all  that  I  feel  con- 
fident of — and  of  that  I  do  feel  confident 
— is,  that  a  reduction  to  the  amount  I 
have  stated  may  be  effected.  I  was  also 
anxious  to  postpone  my  statement  until  a 
late  period  of  the  Session,  because  then 
the  state  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  extent 
of  the  expenditure  would  be  better  under- 
stood. The  revenue  from  Customs  has 
been  maintained;  from  Excise  is  improved; 
but  from  Stamps  and  Taxes  lowered.  I 
£nd  myself  quite  justified  in  anticipating 
an  increase  of  revenue  beyond  what  I  an- 
ticipated in  February  to  the  extent  of 
350,0002.  The  usual  practice  has  not 
been  to  include  the  receipt  from  com,  and 
I  leave  out  of  the  calculation  that  inciden- 
tal source  of  revenue.  Then,  there  is  a 
sum  to  be  received  on  what  are  commonly 
called  **  appropriations  in  aid."  It  has 
been  for  some  time  in  contemplation  to 
effect  a  measure  for  applying  the  receipts 
on  this  account  to  the  service  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  instead  of  reserving  them  to  the 
end  of  the  financial  year,  to  be  then  ap- 
plied in  diminution  of  the  votes  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Some  delay  has  occurred 
in  effecting  this  object,  in  consequence  of 
the  supposition  being  entertained  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  permit 
it;  but  it  has  been  found  out  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  prohibited  the  opera- 
tion is  repealed.  No  obstacle,  therefore, 
now  exists,  and  I  have  directed  the  sums 
produced  by  the  sale  of  old  stores,  kc, 
which  make  up  the  amount  known  as 
"  appropriations  in  aid,"  to  be  paid  di- 
rectly into  the  Exchequer,  and  therefore 
the  receipts  from  that  source  for  the  year 
will  be  applicable  to  the  service  of  the 
year^   The  amount  I  estimate  at  500,000{.y 


that  of  last  year  being  about  430,0002, 
This  is  only  a  temporary  source  of  incomei 
to  be  sure,  but  it  can  be  made  fairly  applica- 
ble to  the  service  of  the  year.  The  result 
then  of  the  whole  is  a  diminution  in  the  esti- 
mated excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue 
of  1,535,0002.,  and  therefore,  as  things 
stand,  instead  of  our  having  an  excess  of 
expenditure  over  revenue  of  2,000,0002., 
the  probable  amount  will  not  exceed 
500,0002.  I  think  that  the  House  ought 
to  be  in  possession  of  this  information. 
Both  here  and  out  of  doors  considerable 
anxiety  has  been  felt  upon  the  subject,  and 
even  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  approved 
of  the  proposals  of  Government,  thought 
that  considerable  reductions  in  our  expen- 
diture might  be  made.  I  can  only  add 
that  we  have  turned  our  most  unremitting 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  thus  have  been 
able  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  the  reduc- 
tions which  I  have  mentioned — reductions, 
I  repeat,  which  will  be  made  within  the 
year,  and  of  the  increased  produce  of  those 
sources  of  revenue  to  which  I  have  abo 
referred.  It  may  be  again  my  duty  to  re- 
turn to  this  subject.  In  the  meantime,  I 
have  only  to  congratulate  hon.  Gentlemen 
upon  our  prospects  being  more  promising 
than  they  perhaps  expected — an  announce- 
ment, too,  which  I  cannot  but  think  will 
be  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  House  and 
the  country  at  large. 

Mb.  HASTIE  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  in  abandoning  that  system  of  protec- 
tion which  had  prevailed  in  this  country  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  they  ought  to 
proceed  with  caution^  and  give  the  parties  in- 
terested timely  notice  of  the  changes  they 
might  propose.  He  might,  as  a  specimen  of 
what  had  been  done  by  hasty  legislation, 
refer  to  the  cotton  manufacture  once  so  ex- 
tensive in  India,  and  to  the  measures  whichi 
by  stopping  that  manufacture,  had  been  pro« 
ductive  of  vast  injury  to  the  native  manu- 
facturers. Great  commercial  changes  should 
always  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. He  wished  the  House  to  understand 
what  was  at  present  the  exact  position  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies,  as  importers  and 
consumers  of  British  manufactures,  as  com- 
pared with  Brazil  and  Cuba,  in  the  same 
character.  He  would  first  take  the  ave- 
rage yearly  consumption  of  our  manufac- 
tures in  the  British  West  Indies  during  the 
last  seven  years,  and  then  the  quantity 
consumed  in  the  same  period  by  Brazil  and 
Cuba.  In  this  way  the  House  would  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  caution  which  they  ought  to  ex- 
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T'.ii*  :'ij:!ir  liDn.  Gentleman  was  bountiful  in 
i-Jilir.j  with  the  budget  of  1854;  and  in 
pr..y^^>inj:  :o  deal  with  the  consumption  of 
•'ii:/r\r,  which  was  now  upwards  of  oOO,000 
t'^iiM,  his   proposition  was  to  remove  from 
that  r-oM.Mimption  in  1854  no  less  a  sum 
tliHii  4/.  a  ton,  which  was  equal  to  a  gross 
PiiTii  of  1 ,2f)l),000^     He  was  not  surprised 
thnt  tlie  ('hancollor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
t'ikrn  {]\v  jtrocnution  to  guard  himself  from 
\\\v  taunt  which  might  be  thrown  on  him 
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of  making  suck  a  hole  in  the  budget  of 
1854,  and  he  had  therefore  favoured  the 
House  with  some  idea  of  the  budget  of 
1848.  He  considered  thej  had  great  cause 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  reluc- 
tance which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
shown  to  replace  the  2,000,000  of  defi- 
ciency by  increased  taxation,  for  without 
increased  taxation,  or  necessity  for  exer- 
tion, no  less  a  sum  than  1,500,000^  had 
disappeared  from  the  estimates  under  the 
head  of  deficiency.  He  hoped  that  the 
House  was  satisfied  with  the  details  of  this 
diminished  budget,  although  he  confessed 
they  were  not  quite  intelligible  to  him. 
With  regard  to  the  estimates,  he  believed 
that  3,750,000^.  for  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates was  as  large  a  sum  as  the. estimates 
of  other  years;  but  there  was  considerable 
satisfaction  in  discovering  that  in  this  year 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  32,000?.  in 
those  estimates.  It  was  also  quite  clear 
that  450,0002.  could  be  saved  on  the  Mili- 
tia, Navy,  and  Ordnance  estimates.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
estimates,  with  regard  to  the  increase  of 
revenue,  were  formed  on  a  more  intelligible 
basis  than  the  particular  one  with  which 
they  had  to  deal  that  night;  for  if  the 
other  estimates  rested  on  the  foundation 
which  supported  his  calculations  respecting 
the  sugar  duties,  the  House  might  jump 
at  too  quick  a  conclusion.  They  were  told 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  that  the  revenue  would  not 
lose  much,  perhaps  only  10,0002.  in  the 
first  year.  That  was  certainly  a  conso- 
lation; but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  the  revenue 
might  sustain  a  loss — one  by  diminished 
duty,  and  the  other  by  the  maintenance  of 
lb  differential  duty  in  regard  to  foreign 
sugar.  Both  losses  of  duty  were  about  to 
come  into  operation  at  the  same  time;  and, 
notwithstanding,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  told  that  the  loss  of  revenue  would  not 
exceed  10,000Z.  in  the  first  year.  This 
seemed  to  him  to  be  incredible.  There 
might  be  an  increase  of  revenue  from  other 
causes :  lowness  of  price,  for  instance. 
But,  looking  to  the  price  of  sugar  during 
the  last  year,  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  probability  that  there  would  be  a  fur- 
ther decline.  But,  even  if  prices  were 
lower,  how  would  it  tell  on  the  West  In- 
dian colonies.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  miscon- 
ceived the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  for  he  had  no  right  to  expect 


that  the  prices  of  1848,  in  the  last  eight 
months,  ^ould  bear  that  proportion  to  the 
price  of  the  last  eight  months  of  1847» 
which  the  first  four  months  of  1848  bore  to 
the  first  four  mouths  of  1847.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Bright)  adhered  to  the  Bill  of  1846. 
With  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
enter  on  a  calculation,  based  upon  the  plan 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  calculations  was 
this,  that  in  his  (Mr.  Cardwell's  calcula- 
tion, he  should  be  able  to  show  that  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  would  be  upwards  of 
300,0002.  If  a  comparison  were  taken 
between  the  plan  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Manchester,  which  con- 
sisted in  an  adherence  to  the  Bill  of  1846, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan  of 
the  Government,  the  financial  arguments 
to  be  derived  would  press  more  strongly 
against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  last  year 
was  280,00()  tons,  of  which  240,000  tons 
were  of  British  plantation,  and  48,000  of 
foreign  production.  It  was  admitted,  that 
there  was  to  be  a  loss  of  1 1,  per  ton  on  the 
240,000,  and  yet  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  expected  an  increase  of  revenue. 
But  was  there  to  be  no  diminution  on  the 
48,000  tons  of  foreign  sugar  consumed  ? 
With  the  same  total  amount  of  income  the 
measure  would  displace  foreign  sugar,  and 
r^lace  it  with  West  Indian.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  omitted  to  take 
that  into  consideration.  When  he  said 
that  the  first  loss  would  amount  to  12.  per 
ton,  or  240,0002.,  he  made  no  reference  to 
the  quantity  of  foreign  sugar  which  would 
be  necessarily  displaced.  If  this  were  taken 
into  the  calculation,  each  ton  of  foreign 
sugar,  which  in  the  last  year  produced 
202.  a  ton,  would  be  replaced  by  British 
plantation  sugar  at  132.  a  ton,  showing  at 
once  a  loss  of  72.  a  ton.  If  the  consump- 
tion of  British  plantation  sugar  which  would 
replace  the  foreign  product,  were  taken  at 
one-half,  it  would  show  a  loss  of  84,0002., 
which,  added  to  240,0002.  (namely,  the 
loss  of  12.  per  ton  on  240,000  tons  of  Brit- 
ish  plantation  sugar),  would  make  a  total 
loss  of  324,0002.  This,  he  believed,  to  be 
a  fair  estimate.  It  was  admitted  by  this 
legislation  that  increased  consumption 
could  not  be  expected.  How  would  his 
calculation  tell  in  future  years  ?  He  would 
ouly  take  one  year  more.  For  the  second 
year,  the  loss  on  British  plantation  sugar 
would  bo  22.  a  ton,  or  480,0002.,  and  82. 
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per  ton  instead  of  71,  per  ton  on  foreign 
sugar,  which  would  make  96,0©0^.  To 
that  there  would  have  to  he  added  a  dimi- 
nished differential  duty  on  foreign  sugar, 
amounting  to  54,0002. ,  making  a  total 
loss  of  630,0002.  This  appeared  to  him 
to  he  the  extent  of  the  loss  to  the  revenue 
which  would  he  incurred  on  the  second 
year.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Memher  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
used  to  calculate  that  a  stimulant  would  bo 
given  for  reduced  duty  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased consumption,  and  that  three-fifths 
of  the  duty  taken  off  would  he  got  back. 
Supposing  that  three-fifths  were  got  back 
in  that  way,  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
259,0002..  leaving  a  final  loss  of  370,000/. 
Therefore,  in  the  first  year  the  loss  would 
be  300,0002.;  in  the  second  year,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  consumption,  it 
would  be  370,0002. ;  and  in  the  third  year 
600,0002.  After  that  period,  owing  to  the 
diminution  of  differential  duties,  the  loss 
would  diminish.  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  sugar  in  breweries,  ho  understood  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West- 
bury,  that  the  privilege  of  using  sugar  in 
those  establishments  was  not  to  be  with- 
drawn, but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  the  increase  of  revenue  would 
arise  from  the  barley  harvest,  and  from 
the  great  quantity  of  barley  that  would 
be  converted  into  malt.  That  might  he 
very  advantageous  to  the  farmers  and  to 
the  Excise;  but  how  would  it  affect  the 
Customs  with  regard  to  the  sugar  duties  ? 
Admitting  that  brewing  from  sugar  was 
an  advantage  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  sugar  would  be 
replaced  by  malt,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
deduct  a  portion  of  sugar,  for  both  could 
not  be  used  in  breweries  and  distilleries. 
The  calculations  he  had  made  were  found- 
ed on  the  Bill  of  1846,  as  it  operated  in 
the  last  year.  lie  was  unwilling  to  occupy 
the  House  by  alluding  to  the  rest  of  the 
case,  for  he  feared  he  had  already  wearied 
it  with  dry  calculations;  but  when  they 
were  told  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
the  slave  trade  had  not  been  increased,  he 
asked  to  what  evidence  would  they  appeal 
if  they  wanted  to  know  whether  the  slave 
trade  had  increased  or  not  ?  Would  they 
he  content  with  the  evidence  of  those  who 
were  trying  to  suppress  it  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  ?  Would  they  be  content  with  the 
evidence  of  their  own  commissioners,  and 
would  they  be  content  with  the  evidence 
of  those  who  were  carrying  on  the  trade  ? 
[Mr.  Bright:    Did  the  hon.  Gentleman 


mean  that  he  (Mr.  Bright)  said  there  would 
be  no  stimulant  given  to  the  slave  trade  ? 
His  observations  related  solely  to  the  Bill 
of  1846.]  He  quite  understood  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  observations  went  to 
show  that  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  the 
slave  trade;  but  he  failed  to  see  that  any 
stimulant  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  Bill 
of  1846.  He  was  about  to  ask,  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  interrupted  him,  whether 
they  would  believe  the  evidence  of  their 
own  commissioners  as  to  whether  the  slave 
trade  had  increased  or  not?  [The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  read  an  extract  from  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  show  that  the  prices  of  slaves  and 
the  price  of  estates  had  risen  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  when  it  was  known  that  the 
importation  of  slave-grown  susar  would  be 
permitted  in  the  British  markel  on  more 
favourable  terms,  and  that  the  intimation 
of  the  news  was  received  as  a  jubilee  in 
the  island  of  Cuba.  A  witness  employed 
in  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
was  asked  by  the  Committee — 

"  During  the  time  yoa  were  on  the  ooait  of 
Africa,  was  the  slave  trade  diminished  or  in- 
creased ?  ** 

The  reply  was,  that  it  was  increased. 

"  To  what  oircumstanoe  do  you  attribute  the 
increase  ? — I  have  spoken  to  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese captains,  and  they  have  told  me  that  the 
increase  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  extra  demand 
for  sugar  in  England. 

**  You  understood  that  the  slave  trade  received 
a  stimulus  in  consequence  of  an  increased  demand 
for  sugar  ? — Yes,  from  Braiil.'* 

Such  was  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Select  Committee.  It  was  proved  that  the 
slave  trade  was  languishing  in  Cuba,  and 
that  the  announcement  of  a  demand  in 
England  was  received  as  a  jubilee  by  the 
planters.  Well,  then,  he  could  have  no 
hesitation  in  recording  his  vote  against  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Manchester.  He  believed  the 
question  they  had  to  try  was  this.  He 
admitted  that  protection  was,  in  its  nature, 
an  unsatisfactory  remedy;  but  he  asked 
them,  did  they  think  they  would  be  able 
to  substitute  free  labour  for  slave  labour, 
without  giving  to  their  West  Indian  colo- 
nies some  encouragement  of  an  effectual 
nature,  even  though  it  might  be  tempo- 
rary ?  There  were  two  motives  by  which 
that  could  be  effected.  There  was,  in  bar- 
barous countries,  the  physical  force  exer- 
cised by  those  who  are  superior  in  intel- 
lect; there  was,  in  civilised  countries,  the 
stimulus  of  competition,  and  the  rewards 
thereby  obtained.     They  tbemselTes  put 
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down  tlie  former  plan  in  tlie  West  Indies, 
and  had  earned  for  themselves  immemorial 
honoar  for  the  saenfices  they  had  made  to 
accomplish  their  ohject;  hut  thdy  had  left 
their  work  half  done,  and  it  had  carried 
with  it  evils  to  which  even  slavery  might 
be  almost  deemed  unimportant,  if  they  did 
not  complete  their  work  by  supplying  that 
other  motive — the  stimulus  to  the  free  em- 
ployment of  labour.  Their  own  injured 
fellow-subjects,  the  British  colonists,  were 
engaged,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  in 
carrying  out  a  difficult  experiment;  and 
they  appealed  to  them  for  no  large  boon. 
They  merely  asked  for  temporary  encour- 
agement; and  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester now  asked  them,  with  this  evidence 
before  them,  to  refuse  them  that  reasonable 
demand. 

Mb.  jambs  WILSON  declared  that 
he  would  not  have  risen  to  address  the 
House  had  he  not  been  called  upon  by  the 
Chairman  to  do  so.  [  Cries  of  **  Divide !  '*] 
He  believed  it  was  usual,  when  a  Member 
was  referred  to,  to  concede  to  him  the  pri- 
vilege of  replying  to  observations  which  had 
been  personally  addressed  to  him;  and  un- 
der those  circumstances  he  was  sure  he 
would  obtain  a  hearing.  He  asked  of  the 
House  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining the  course  he  had  pursued  with  re- 
gard to  the  Committee,  whose  recommen- 
aations  they  were  now  discussing.  If  the 
House  would  permit  him,  before  he  alluded 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool,  he  would  refer  to  the  obser- 
vations which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester.  Before  the  Com- 
mittee was  moved  for,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  had  asked  him  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  he 
believed  he  had  done  so  solely  on  public 
grottnds;  and  he  was  sure  he  had  not  done 
so  because  he  expected  to  find  a  partisan 
in  him.  When  asked  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  he  should  think  himself 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  that  House  if  he 
did  not  seek  to  divest  his  mind  of  all  pre- 
conceived opinions  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
solve to  listen  to  the  evidence,  and  take  as 
impartial  a  view  of  it  as  he  possibly  could. 
He  believed  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Lynn  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  although  he  was  opposed  to  him. in  all 
the  views  he  and  his  Friends  advocated  in 
the  Committee,  he  evinced,  throughout  the 
proceedings,  an  earnest  desire  to  promote 
a  full  and  fair  inquiry  on  the  subject.  He 
considered,  whatever  might  be  their  views 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  commerce 


of  this  country  should  be  conducted,  and 
with  respect  to  what  was  right  to  be  car- 
ried out,  there  was,  with  regard  to  the 
colonies,  a  certain  exception  existing,  and 
a  certain  state  of  transition  going  on, 
which  the  law  of  1846,  and  all  previous 
laws,  had  hitherto  recognised;  and  it  was 
on  that  exception  to  the  general  principle 
he  formed  the  opinion  and  judgment  he 
had  done  with  regard  to  the  evidence  that 
came  before  that  Committee.  He  believed 
it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  not  de- 
nied, that  the  enactment  made  in  this  coun- 
trv  with  regard  to  the  colonists  had  fetter- 
ea  their  power  to  obtain  labour;  and  it 
would  be  desirable  to  place  the  employer 
and  the  employed  in  that  fair  position  to- 
wards each  other  which  it  would  be  the 
advantage  of  both  they  should  occupy.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  in 
the  Legislature  of  this  country  strictly  to 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  1846 
in  all  its  details;  he  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  some  modification  in  it,  ac- 
companied by  other  measures;  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  would  recollect 
that  while  the  inquiry  was  going  on,  before 
he  became  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
or  thought  of  becoming  a  Member  of  it. 
that  he  did  in  confidence  express  an  opin- 
ion to  that  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  course 
he  thought  should  be  pursued — he  did  not 
mean  in  detail — with  regard  to  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  He  believed  he  did  say 
to  him  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  insist 
upon  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  of  1846 — 
that  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  that  law, 
accompanied  by  such  remedial  measures 
as  the  House  should  think  fit — or  that  there 
should  be  some  limitation  of  that  Act. 
He  not  only  recognised  the  existing  dis- 
tress, and  the  necessity  of  relief  being 
given,  but  he  recognised  most  fully  that 
relief  should  be  given  instantly  and  imme- 
diately; and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  planters  themselves.  He 
was  free  to  admit  that  in  coming  to  consi- 
der how  and  in  what  way  the  interests  of 
the  planters  were  to  be  best  considered  in 
this  case,  that  he  was  met  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  difficulties.  He  found  it  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  a  measure  for  the 
relief  of  the  planter  with  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  and  those  of  the  revenue. 
The  question  to  determine  was,  in  what 
way  relief  would  be  given  so  as  to  be  in- 
stantaneous in  operation,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  to  promote  as  much  as  possible  the 
future  welfare  of  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  time  they  had  to  consider  how  this 
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th«!  fMiiMiiiiifr,  wmu;!!  :;»*  irr.'-niii'ii  vith  •in* 
;^rrsifi'-r.  jurs-iljli*  niviinrji'^'^  -•)  -Li*  -V.-nt 
liiflia  p!aMf.«*r.  Tin;  !imti.  Mi-mii»*i-  r'-r  LtiV'-r- 
prjo!  liail  vi-ry  |in»pr:-iy  -utfii  -hat  'hi:  *'■•- 
dilution  iif  'roloiiiiii  'iiity  iiv  .i  -jiiiiinir  ■vi^uiil 
ho  II  rodurtioii  ut"  rf-vt-iui*'  in  '\ui  nr?t 
iii.stiiiicn  to  tluit  amount.  He  -tatt^i  tliai 
ihr  duty  on  <Mjlonial  .iUL^ar  had  iiotliinir  to 
do  with  the  prico  to  the  ironsiimer.  and 
that  tlu!  duty  nn  foroi'^n  -uirar  must  alone 
roqulaic  the   priee   to   tiie  •.•ondunier:  but 


rt  1  rorr  serious  thing  to  have  a 
-rv  arro  '»vorst«Hrkrtd  market  at  that 
;-.frrnd.  ifr*  'hprotoro  did  think,  and  Her 
.\r.ii''-ry"-j  I  rr,v*»^rnment  did  think,  it  was  a 
:nii>r  .■.'f.»*ntiai  *hin:^  that  they  should  tako 
:.'.i-aflurps  'hat  would  ensure  a  very  largely 
iniTeaMid  oousumption  durinjj  that  period. 
Tl.pu  -rami?  :l*e  question  of  revenue;  and 
":!>  rn.s  rVfp  rn  ivdmit  that  every  reduction 
>»t  ■r-lonial  duty  would  be  a  reduction  in 
:i;o  .iniount  "f  duty  received  by  the  reve- 
rjit^  :  ')ut  a.4  a  (Consequence,  not  of  this 
ni.iiiriration  it  the  original  Bill  of  1846, 
■lilt  .IS  a  I'rmsoqueuce  of  the  original  Bill 
',v  >4»)  iti-elf.  thoy  were  entitled  to  look 
tiirvanl  to  a  large  increased  consumption 
ill  oaoii  year,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
:n(?ot  the  diminished  revenue  from  colonial 
s'l-rar.  If  it  were  true  that  the  consumer 
would  not  be  injured  in  former  years,  and 
in  latter  years  would  be  materially  bene- 
tited.  he  believed  the  balance  for  the  six 


the  lion.  Momber  for  Livorpo«il.  thuuirh  he  I  years  in  favour  of  the  consumer  would  be 
admitted  there  would  be  a  -eduction  in  the  ;  found  to  be  in  adopting  the  Government 
second  year  in  the  price  fo  the  cons-umer  |  plan.  With  regard  to  the  proposition  to 
of  the  ditferenee  »jf  the  duty,  ilid  nut  do  |  make  a  grant  of  money  to  the  Board  of 
sufficient  justice  to  the  propo.sitinn  befon*  Emigration,  the  whole  argument  tended  to 
the  House  by  carrying  it  througii  every  j  show  that  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  co- 
part  of  the  scale.  By  the  Bill  before  the  lonie.s  would  be  derived  from  the  adoption 
Ilouse,  the  duty  woulil  fall  after  tlie  first    of  such  a  plan.     The   hon.   Member  for 


year  m  the  same  way  as  the  Bill  of  l.^"4rG 
contemplated;  and  a.s  the  duty  would  fall 
until  18.31.  as  that  Bill  contemplated,  the 
price  to  the  consumer  would  fall  in  the 
same  proportion.  <>ne  of  the  «)l)jects  of 
the  proposition  was.  that  thoy  should  go 
to  the  lowest  point,  and  the  «inly  fair  way 
was  to  tak»!  it  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  take 
only  a  particular  part  of  it.  They  should 
take  it  in  reference  to  what  it  had  mainly 
ill  view,  the  ponnanont  relief  to  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  least  possible  cost  to  this 
country.  Did  they  contemplate  that  within 
a  limited  number  of  years  a  competition 
Avould  exist  between  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  and  Cuba  and  Pirazil  ?  What  he 
most  feared  from  that  competition  was,  not 
the  ability  <)f  the  West  India  planter  to 
produce  sus^ar  as  cliea])Iy  as  in  Cuba  or 
Brazil ;  but  what  he  feared  was,  that  they 
woubl  in  the  next  four  or  five  years  have 
8U(di  a  bir>;e  increase  in  the  production  of 
sugar  in  Cuba  and  iSrazil,  and  the  West 
InditvM  ihemiKdveM,  that  when  that  period 
arrived,  the  entire  nnirkets  of  Kuropc 
would  1m>  Fio  RurchargtMl  that  they  must 
have  A  ri'dueed  piiee.  nt)t  (»idy  in  slave- 
'n  su^ar.  hut  in  their  own  colonies. 
Ko  West  Imlios  wen*  brought  into 
"Ml  with  (he  tbroigu  producer,  it 


Manchester,  on  the  part  of  the  importers  of 
foreign  sugar,  said,  that  the  plan  would  be 
injurious  to  them  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  differential  duty.  Now,  although 
the  importer  would  have  to  pay  an  in- 
creased duty  of  li.  6<i.  per  cwt.,  he  would 
certainly  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  pro- 
duce. The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  by  the  proposed 
plan  consumers  would  not  be  benefited, 
and  that  the  importers  of  foreign  sugar 
would  be  injured.  In  the  one  case  the 
consumer  would  not  be  injured  by  Uie  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar,  and 
the  importers  of  foreign  sugar  would  not 
be  injured,  as  they  would  obtain  higher 
prices. 

Loud  NUGENT  would  state  very  afaortly 
the  reasons  which  would  influence  his  vote 
on  this  subject.  He  had  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  whole  of  this  debate,  and 
to  the  opening  statement  of  the  noble  Lord. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  considerations 
which  would  govern  his  yote  should  not 
be  misunderstood,  for  he  could  truly  say 
that  he  never  came  to  one  with  more  pain; 
but  would  add  that,  under  the  impressions 
he  had  always  held  on  the  great  question 
of  free  trade,  and  on  the  immeasnniUy 
greater  one  of  what  was  owed  to  the  ei!iee- 
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taal  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  slaTerj, 
lie  came  to  it  witboat  besitation.  The  dis- 
eossion  on  the  question  of  the  Speaker's 
leaving  the  chair  had  served  only  to  con- 
£nn  in  him  the  impression  he  had  received 
from  the  noble  Lord's  opening  speech.  He 
bad  given  bis  vote  last  night  for  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich,  as 
a  simple  bnt  earnest  negative  to  tiie  whole 
measure  proposed  bj  the  Government.  In 
what  be  might  say  of  the  principle  of  it,  he 
wished  to  speak  with  the  most  perfect  re- 
spect for  the  motives  of  its  framcrs  and 
supporters,  some  of  whom  were  hon.  Friends 
of  his,  from  whom  he  lamented  to  differ  ut- 
tcily  in  conclusions.  But,  looking  at  the 
plain  tendency  of  it,  he  must,  under  every 
form  it  might  assume,  give  his  hearty  oppo- 
ntion  to  what  be  could  not  but  feel  to  be  a 
feeble,  faithless,  and  wicked  measure.  Fee- 
ble, as  satisfying  the  just  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations of  nobody,  advancing  and  assist- 
mg  no  interests,  and  conforming  itself  to 
no  principle :  faithless,  because  it  violated 
positive  and  often-repeated  engagements 
mto  which  this  country  had  entered  with 
the  West  Indian  body,  whom  we  had  made 
parties  with  us  in  abandoning  and  abolish- 
ing the  two  great  crimes  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade;  and  faithless  to  the  nation 
to  whom  we  had  engaged  ourselves,  that 
it  should  never  again  be  made  party  to 
encouraging  or  countenancing  that  atro- 
cious iniquity  :  and  wicked,  as  sacrificing 
to  an  ill-considered  and  misapplied  theory 
a  manifest  and  sacred  duty;  countenancing, 
for  the  sake  of  an  alleged  and  problema- 
tical gain,  a  system  we  had  often  and  so- 
lemnly declared  to  be  one  of  rapine  and 
murder,  and  leaving,  as  the  law  of  1838 
did,  in  the  same  balance  with  a  low  and 
doubtful  economy  a  great  weight  of  human 
misery  and  blood.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  agreed  that  there  was  a  uni- 
versal feeling  throughout  the  country  in 
behalf  of  the  abolition  of  slavery;  and  he 
regretted  deeply  to  hear  his  hon.  Friend 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester — a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  that  most  venerable 
and  amiable  society  whose  great  glory  it 
•  was  to  have  been  ever  foremost  in  every 
enterprise  of  humanity  and  justice — taking 
a  course  so  opposite  to  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country,  and  specially  and  eminently 
of  that  venerable  and  amiable  society  of 
which  he  was  a  distinguished  member,  with 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer '  and   the   Under  Secretary  for  the 


Colonies  rested  the  main  defence  of  their 
views  on  what  appeared  a  singular  predi- 
cate. The  entire  and  universal  abolition 
of  slavery  they  avowed  to  be  the  first  wish 
common  to  us  all.  But  this,  say  they,  is 
hopeless,  untU  free  labour  shall  be  brought 
into  triumphant  competition  with  slave  la- 
bour, and  slave  labour  shall  be  driven  out 
of  the  market — until  we  can  have  shown 
the  trafficker  in  spoliation  and  murder  that 
spoliation  and  murder  were  bad  political 
economy.  Cast  away  all  hope  of  ever 
abolishing  slavery,  of  even  abating  its  in- 
fluence, till  you  can  vanquish  it  in  friendly 
competition,  taking  it  by  the  bloody  hand 
in  open  market,  and  dealing  with  it  as  you 
would  with  an  honourable  rival!  Do  not 
dissociate  yourselves  from  the  dealer  in 
rapine  and  murder,  but  in  friendly  contro- 
versy proceed  to  show  him  and  make  him 
confess  that  you  can  undersell  the  plunderer 
and  the  manslayer !  He  never  had  heiEird 
so  gentle  a  mode  of  propounding  such  a 
proposition,  or  of  dealing  with  so  frightful, 
so  appaUing  a  crime.  He,  for  one,  did  not 
believe  that  slavery  was  to  be  abolished  by 
competing  with  the  traders  who  began  by 
having  stolen  the  raw  material  of  the  trade 
— man,  and  who  possessed  themselves  also, 
by  stealing,  of  the  article  labour,  by  which 
the  manufactured  produce  was  brought  into 
the  market.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  The  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  tho 
other  night  that  an  hon.  Member  told  him 
that  having  voted  for  free  trade  in  com,  he 
could  not  consistently  refuse  to  vote  for 
free  trade  in  sugar.  He  (Lord  Nugent) 
did  not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  have  done  justice  to  his  hon. 
Friend's  logic.  He  could  not  surely  have 
constructed  his  syllogism  so.  He  (Lord  Nu- 
gent) would  say  with  confidence  that  the 
principle  of  free  trade,  rightly  understood, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pro- 
position before  the  House.  It  did  not 
touch — it  did  not  approach  it.  No  man 
subscribed  more  heartily  than  he  did  to 
the  universality  of  the  application  of  free* 
trade  principles;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  the  principles  of  free  trade  included 
the  doctrine  of  freely  trafficking  with  the 
trader  in  stolen  goods.  There,  to  his  ap- 
prehension  began  the  plain  distinction  be- 
tween the  free-trader  and  freebooter.  If 
this  be  included  in  free  trade,  why  abolish 
the  slave  trade  ?  Nay,  why  not  revive  it  ? 
Why  not  free  trade  in  slaves,  if  free  trade 
with  those  who  deal  in  slave  produce  ?  Be 
consistent  in  your  theory.     If  it  be  true, 
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restore  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  man- 
fully. Let  not  this  nation  encourage  that  in- 
directly which  they  dare  not  openly  avow. 
He  was  told  that  it  was  useless  and  futile 
to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  hy 
refusing  slave-grown  sugar,  while  we  re- 
ceived other  articles  the  products  of  slave 
lahour.  But  were  we  to  purchase  slave- 
grown  sugar  whilst  we  could  produce  sugar 
hy  free  labour,  hecause  we  purchased  other 
articles  slave  grown  which  we  coul4  not  so 
produce  ?  Were  we  not  to  strive  to  abate 
crime  in  one  direction,  till  we  were  sure  we 
could  aholish  it  in  all  ?  There  was  another 
part  of  the  plan,  and  not  the  least  ohjec- 
tionahle  part  of  it,  namely,  the  immigration 
project.  He  looked  upon  this  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  Government  as  one  of  the 
greatest  aggravations  of  the  present  evils. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  forced  immi- 
gration would  he  to  revive  the  slave  trade 
with  all  its  horrors,  and  would  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  it.  It  would  encourage 
the  savage  warfare  in  Africa  hetween  the 
native  kings,  who  make  war  on  each  other 
for  the  purpose  of  hringing  prisoners  to  the 
slave  market,  or  who  sell  their  own  sub- 
jects to  the  slavetrader  as  slaves.  If  such 
encouragement  would  he  given  to  the  slave 
trade  hy  such  forced  immigration,  what 
became  of  all  the  sacrifices  this  country 
had  made  for  its  suppression,  and  of  the 
life-consuming  coastguard  on  the  shores 
of  Africa  which  they  had  so  long  main- 
tained ?  These  were  the  grounds  on  which 
he,  subscribing  to  its  full  extent  to  the  doc- 
trine of  entire  free  trade,  should  give,  that 
night,  a  protectionist  vote;  not  a  vote  of 
commercial  protection,  but  of  moral  protec- 
tion against  a  great  crime,  against  breach 
of  compact,  and  against  slavery.  He  would 
give  it  cordially  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr.  MOWATT  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man report  progress. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  wished  to  mate 
a  few  observations  on  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Falmouth  to  report  pro- 
gress. He  (Lord  John  Russell)  hoped  that 
the  House  would  consent  to  divide  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
that  night,  and  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  next  day.  He  begged  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  recollect  the  position  in  which 
they  stood.  He  had  made  his  statement 
with  respect  to  the  sugar  duties  so  far 
back  as  the  14th  of  June.  The  question 
had  been  much  debated  since,  and  it  was 
of  great  public  importance  that  the  resolu* 
tionfl  should  be  agreed  to  and  reported  be- 


fore the  5th  of  July.  The  House  bad  bar 
fore  it  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Droitwich;  they  had  then  before  them 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester;  and  they  had  also  heard  a 

5 reposition  made  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
[ember  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
also  the  proposition  of  the  Government  as 
to  continuing  tl^e  duty  of  20«.  on  foreign 
sugar,  instead  of  having  it  at  18$.  M.  Of 
course  if  this  resolution  was  not  agreed  to, 
a  lar^e  quantity  of  foreign  sugar  would  be 
introduced  into  the  market  at  the  lower 
rate.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  would  not  press  for  any  unfair 
delay.  He  had  made  a  very  able  speech 
on  the  subject  that  night;  and  he  certainly 
could  not  do  any  injury  to  his  proposition 
by  at  once  taking  the  division  on  it. 

After  a  short  conversation,  Mr.  Mowatt*s 
Motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  qnestioiii 
that  the  words  ''  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now 
payable  on  sugar  or  molasses,"  stand  part 
of  the  question : — Ayes  302;  Noes  36 ; 
Majority  266. 
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House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit  again. 
House  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes  past 
One. 
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SPEECH  OF  BENJAMIN  HAWES,  Esq.,  RELATING  TO  THE  COLONIAL 
OFFICE,  Monday,  June  26,  IS4S.— See  page  1168. 


Mr.  HAWES  :  Before  the  Order  of  the 
Day  is  read,  I  am  anxious  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  House,  in  accordance  with  the 
pledge  I  ga?e  on  Friday  night,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  judge  of  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  certain  statements  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  in  his  place  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  that  evening.  I 
wish  to  put  myself,  in  the  first  place,  en- 
tirely right  widi  the  House.  I  shall  ab- 
stain from  any  expression  which  may  be 
calculated  to  provoke  any  angry  debate,  or 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one.  And 
if,  in  the  course  of  Friday  evening,  under, 
I  humbly  think,  somewhat  justifiable  pro- 
vocation, I  made  use  of  language  which  to 
the  House  may  have  appeared  objection- 
able, I  wish  the  House  to  understand  that 
I  withdraw  such  language  altogether.  But 
there  were  statements  made,  and  imputa- 
tions cast  on  the  department  in  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  serve,  and  upon  myself, 
which  I  cannot  possibly  allow  to  pass 
without  a  distinct  reply.  The  noble  Lord 
made,  in  point  of  fact,  two  charges.  There 
were  charges,  first,  which  he  brought 
against  the  Colonial  Office  of  withholding 
certain  despatches,  one  from  Sir  H.  Light, 
Governor  of  British  Guiana,  and  one  from 
Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad.  I 
mention  the  former  charge  more  especially 
because  the  noble  Lord  said  the  inclosure 
of  the  despatch  had  been  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee, but  the  despatch  itself  had  been 
withheld.  The  other  charge  is  entirely 
personal  to  myself,  affecting  my  character, 
and  my  personal  conduct  and  honour  as  a 
Member  of  this  House.  I  shall  deal,  first, 
with  the  charges  which  relate  to  the  Co- 
lonial Department.  I  shall  reserve  the 
latter  charge  for  a  distinct  explanation. 
The  noble  Lord,  as  I  understood,  com- 
plained that  a  certain  enclosure  of  a  de- 
spatch from  Governor  Light,  which  he 
called  Mr.  Stipendiary  Strutt's  report, 
boing  the  report  of  Mr.  Strutt,  who  is  a 


stipendiary  magistrate  in  British  Guiana, 
had  been  sent  to  the  Committee,  which 
was  calculated  to  make  some  impression 
on  tlie  Committee  more  favourable  to  the 
views  of  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  than  to  those  of  the 
noble  Lord.  Now,  the  despatch  of  Sir  H. 
Light  was  received  on  the  24th  of  April. 
The  Committee,  it  was  understood,  were 
then  deliberating  on  their  report ;  and 
therefore  that  despatch  was  reserved  for 
the  papers  which  were  to  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  for  consideration  pre- 
paratory to  the  debate.  But  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  the  fact,  that  when  Mr. 
Strutt's  paper  was  communicated  to  the 
Committee,  it  was  described  i 


"An  extract  fit>m  Mr.  Stipendiarr  Stmtt*! 
report,  dated  December  31,  1847,  transmitted  in 
Governor  Light's  despatch,  of  Marth  13,  1848  ; 
received  April  24,  1848 ;— *' 

clearly  showing,  therefore,  that  Bueh  a 
despatch  was  received  at  that  time.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  no  intention  of  con- 
cealing the  fact  that  soch  a  despatch  had 
been  received.  The  fact  I  haTO  stated 
will  be  found  in  the  8th  report,  page  12, 
of  the  papers  and  evidence  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  As  to  the  despatch, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  aaying,  I  wish  the 
despatch  had  been  sent  to  the  Committee 
with  the  report.  But  the  fact  was,  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  any  gentleman  in  the 
Office  that  the  despatch  contained  anjnew 
matter  whatever.  There  was  no  portioa 
of  that  despatch,  except  one  I  shall  men- 
tion presently,  which  seemed  to  ns  to  re> 
quire  its  immediate  transmission,  inasmneli 
as  the  papers  were  abont  to  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  Parliament.  Bat  the  chaige  is, 
that  Mr.  Strutt's  report,  which  formed  the 
enclosure,  was  sent,  and  that  the  despeteh 
was  omitted.  Now,  if  hon.  MembeiB  iriU 
refer  to  Governor  laght's  despatch,  as 
printed  in  the  papers  laid  before  the  Hoosep 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  most  im- 
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portant  passage  in  the  despatch,  which 
would  have  added  tenfold  to  the  weight  of 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Strutt.  If,  therefore, 
any  ohjept  were  to  be  gained,  or  any  de- 
sire to  improperly  influence  the  Committee, 
it  would  have  manifestly  been  gained  by 
sending  that  despatch,  in  which   Sir  H. 


account  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  that  is- 
land? 

**  Mr.  Hawcs  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  yet  received  what  was  called  tha 
hlue  book,  and  had  only  general  accounts  from 
the  island." 


Light  kid,  that  "Mr.  Strutt 's  remarks  as  ^^^^/i"  question  to  me  on  the  6th  of  June; 
to  sugar  are  allowed  generally  to  be  cor-  f"^  ^"  ^"^^^F  *o  that  question,  and  m  re- 
rect/^    If  we  had  wished  to  make  an  im^  I  ^f*"^"^®  .^  }\''\  P^J:*!!?'^^!*  'V*'*^'  ^  "^^'^^^ 


The  same  right  hon.  Gentleman  put  an* 
r  question  to  me  on  the  6th  of  June; 
in  answer  to  that  question,  and  in  re- 


pression upon  the  Committee  by  means  of 
that  report,  -we  should  have  sent  the  de- 
spatch.    There  could  not  have  been  a  de- 
sire to  conceal  its  contents,   because,  in     .     ,  , .  - ,  _ 
point  of  fact,  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  I  "ved  to  this  hour.     In  answering  those 
was  in  circulation  during  the  Whitsuntide  I  questions,  I  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
recess.     This  plain  statement  of  the  facts  ,  "'^^  *^.^^  ^  ^^C^T^^  ^^t^'-^^J  *^  *^«  general 


that  •*  the  Colonial  Office  had  not  received 
any  account  of  any  distress  existing  in 
Jamaica;"  and  the  fact  is,  that  what  is 
called  "the  general  account"  has  not  ar- 


must  put  an  end  to  all  the  imputations  of 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  Colonial  Department, 
as  regards  Sir  H.  Light's  despatch.  With 
respect  to  the  Trinidad  despatch,  the  noble 
Lord  also  complained   that  it  had   been 


account,  and  I  know  I  can  rely  upon  the 
just  and  generous  interpretation  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  of  any  statement  I 
make  to  the  Uouse.  I  mention  this  matter 
only  incidentally,  but  I  wish  to  stand  weU 
i  with  him  and  the  House  in  a  matter  of  this 


withheld.  That  despatch  was  not  receiv-  7.*^"  ""?  ^"^  "^^  nouso  m  a  matter  or  tnis 
ed  till  the  oth  of  May.  It  passed  in  re- '  ^*°^-  I  now  come  to  the  charge  personal 
gular    course    through    the    department.  [!?  ^^^^^^'.^  ^^"^T'^  ,*^°  °^^^^^ 


gular  course  through  the  depai 
After  passing  into  my  hands,  it  was  for- 
warded to  Lord  Grey  on  the  8th  of  May, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  noble  Lord 
moved  for  papers.  That  despatch  conse- 
quently was,  in  compliance  with  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  printed;  and  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  papers  before  the  House. 
So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
charges  of  suppression  in  the  case  of  those 
papers.  I  would  simply  remind  the  House 
on  this  point,  that  as  the  despatches  were 
published  with  their  respective  dates,  and 
the  dates  of  their  reception  also,  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  there  was  any  in- 
tentional withholding  of  the  despatches. 
Incidentally  I  wish  to  clear  one  point  on 
which  there  is  some  doubt,  having  refer- 
ence to  a  question  which  was  put  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulburn). 
If  he  refers  to  my  examination  before  the 
Committee,  he  will  find  that  I  stated,  that 
there  was  a  despatch  containing  some  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
but  not  of  that  general  kind  which  I  all 
along  understood  he  referred  to.  I  stated 
distinctly,  that  that  despatch  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  House.  Some  time  afterwards 
I  find,  on  referring  to  the  papers,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  asked  me  a  question  in 
the  House.  I  take  the  question  and  an- 
swer from  the  Times  of  the  16th  of 
May:— 

**  Mr.  Goulburn  inquired,  whether  any  advice 
had  yet  been  received  from  Jamaica,  giving  an 

VOL.XCIX.    \^^i^\ 


that,  in  dealing  with  this  charge,  although 
I  labour  under  very  strong  feeling,  and  al- 
though I  find  that  my  private  and  public 
character  are  entirely  at  stake,  I  shall 
not  allow  myself  to  use  a  hasty  expression. 
So  keen  is  my  sense  of  the  evil  conse- 
quence of  altercation  in  this  House — so 
keen  is  my  apprehension  of  the  results 
likely  to  ensue  out  of  doors,  affecting  the 
character  and  authority  of  public  men  and 
of  this  House,  that  I  shall  not  now  be 
guilty  of  using  a  single  expression — al- 
though I  labour  under  very  strong  feelings 
—calculated  to  give  the  slightest  offenpe. 
I  shall  read  to  the  House  what  I  undeiv 
stand  to  be  the  charge  of  the  noble  Lord* 
I  again  quote  from  the  Times;  the  accuracy 
of  the  report  I  can  confirm.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  that — 

*'  If  these  minutes  and  memorandums  were  noi 
got  up  subsequently  to  his  examination  of  the  5tl| 
of  April,  he  was  troubled  with  the  shortest  me- 
mory since  the  days  of  green-bag  notoriety,  when 
Theodore  Majocchi  gave  his  answer  of  Nan  mi 
ricordo.  That  was  the  charge  I  made,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  may  take  his  option  whether  or 
Qot,  afler  these  various  discussions  and  various 
minutes  to  which  ho  affixed  his  name,  he,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  could  not  remember  the  receipt  of 
any  despatch  of  an  impoi-tant  nature." 

The  noble  Lord  stopped  there.  But  I  beg 
the  House  to  recollect  that  my  answer  was, 
that  I  was  "  not  aware  of  any  despatches 
of  any  importance  that  had  been  withheld 
from  the  Committee/'  The  noble  Lordj 
in  continuation,  said — 
3B 
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1  TiT  -nin'i  -oat    :  '.iaa  jq   miners:  bat  it 
^a.4     n*r  *nai   I  -ran  .icnoainteu  with,  and 
vn:«;a  .'   -ead  «i:ii  «ome  attention  on  ac- 
■^•'int    it    .ne   portion  'ti   its  contents,  to 
v::ii:a  ,'   viil  rpier.     That  despatch,  which 
.av<?   now-  i>efore  me.  occupies  about  a 
-in'^i*:  page  'it  the  bine  book.     There  are 
*.wo    .mportant    points   in   that   despatch. 
Th<:   noule  Lurd  attaches   importance  to 
'tiat  portion  of  it  where  the  Governor  says 
'nat  i  pnjtcctive  duty  of  '2d,  in  the  pound 
-thouiil  l>e  laid  upon  foreinrn  sugar  as  against 
< colonial  iugar,  which  he  suggested  should 
tie  a  pimny  a  pound  ;    and  where  the  Go- 
vernor states  iiis  general  opinion  in  faTour 
of  pmtection.     That  is  the  point  to  which 
thu  noble  Lord  attaches  importance.      I 
own  that  I  do  not  attach  the  same  impor- 
tance to  it;  but  what  I  did  think  of  im- 
portance in  the  despatch  was  this,  that  in 
referring  to  the  report  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, which  accompanied  this  despatch, 
on  the  general  state  of  agriculture,  and 
the  oust  uf  production  of  sugar,  the  Gorer- 
iior  says — 

"  With  n»spiH't  to  the  t*o8t  of  ealtiTation,  an 
•>xainiii:ition  ot'tho  tahU's  will  show  that  the  stated 
ifeiieral  a  ventre  of  tbe  cost  per  huodred-weigbs 
n.'9ts  upi>u  a  baai*  which  niaket  it  a  very  uniafe 
i*riti'riun  in  xuauy  retpei'td.  and  in  none  niore  so 
than  .14  tlu'oritorioii  of  a  svneral  avenge  rate  for 
the  wairoii  of  a^cultural  iaboar." 

Looking  at  that  part  of  the  de^atch,  theve* 
fore,  there  could  be  no  mociTo  whatever  in 
withholding  it  from  the  Committee,  ac- 
oorxliug  to  the  views  of  the  noble  Lord, 
l'ivaa:so  ;c  shakes  every  calculatioa  on 
t^  inch  the  amouus  oi  a  didferential  duty  is 
calculated.     But  now  I  come  to  the  othier 
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horn  of  tlie  dilemma,  which  I  feel  that  I  am 
equally  relieved  from;  and  when  I  have 
answered  that,  I  shall  call  upon  the  noble 
Lord  to  withdraw  the  charge  he  has  made 
againit  me.  Now,  I  hold  the  despatch  in 
mj  hand ;  and  I  must  again  trouble  the 
House  with  reading  from  it  the  exact  mi- 
nates,  and  stating  accurately  the  results 
of  my  inquiries  as  to  the  non-production  of 
that  despatch  before  the  Committee  at  the 
time  they  were  sitting.  It  was  received  on 
the  27th  of  March;  and  the  first  minute  is 
made  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Colonial  Ofiice, 
Mr.  Cox — a  gentleman  of  high  honour,  of 
considerable  ability,  and  in  whom  I  have 
the  most  implicit  reliance.  He  is  known 
to  many  in  this  House,  and  I  cannot  speak 
more  highly  of  any  man  than  I  can  of  Mr. 
Cox.     Now,  Mr.  Cox  states — 

"  This  is  a  report  (meaning  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly)  for  a  copy  of  which  the  West 
India  Committee  have  asked.  We  had  a  copy  in 
the  Votes,  which  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Committee  to-day.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  send 
instead  a  copy  of  this  despatch,  which  is  import- 
ant, with  the  report  and  the  evidence,  which  we 
have  now  got  for  the  first  time  ?  There  are  two 
copies — ^if  so  it  is  desirable  to  send  it  to-day." 

The  next  person  who  received  that  de- 
spatch was  Mr.  Elliot,  the  assistant  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  he  says,  address- 
ing me — 

"  I  conclude  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  despatch  ought  to  be  given  in  at  the  time  as 
the  report  which  it  enclosed." 

That  is  dated  the  27th  of  March.  It  came 
to  me  on  the  same  day,  and  I  attached  my 
initials.  It  goes  to  my  noble  Friend,  Earl 
Grey,  I  imagine  on  the  28th,  because  it 
often  happens  that  I  do  not  get  a  despatch 
nntil  I  have  returned  from  this  House,  and 
my  minute  then  bears  date  at  the  latest 
moment  of  the  day  on  which  I  receive  it. 
My  noble  Friend  received  this  despatch,  I 
believe,  on  the  28th ;  and  his  first  Minute 
on  it  is  this : — 

"  This  may  be  laid  before  the  Committee  as 
suggested ;  but  it  also  requires  to  be  answered 
with  some  care." 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  give  directions 
for  drafting  the  despatch  by  which  he  in- 
tends to  answer  it.  Lord  Grey  returned 
the  despatch  to  the  head  of  the  West  In- 
dian Department,  with  this  minute  on 
March  30th.  He  also  saw  the  head  of  that 
department  on  the  same  day,  and  gave 
him  some  additional  verbal  instructions  re- 
specting ihe  intended  answer.  This  was 
to  have  gone  out  by  the  mail  of  the  1st 
April.     The  draft  answer  was  accordingly 


prepared ;  and  it  was  forwarded  to  Lord 
Grey,  according  to  custom,  together  with 
his  minute  of  March  30th.  Lord  Grey 
had,  therefore,  no  reason  for  doubting  thai 
the  first  part  of  his  minute — that  which 
directed  the  despatch  received  to  be  laid 
before  the  Committee — had  been  executed. 
When  the  draft  answer  was  considered  by 
his  Lordship,  it  appeared  to  require  more 
deliberation  than  had  been  at  first  sup- 
posed; consequently,  it  could  not  go  on 
the  first  of  April ;  it  remained,  therefore, 
for  several  days,  until  the  14th  of  that 
month,  in  my  noble  Friend's  hands.  On 
the  14th,  he  returned  it  again  to  the  de- 
partment, and  the  answer  proceeded. 
But,  if  so,  why  was  it  not  laid  before 
the  Committee,  either  after  the  first  di- 
rection of  the  30th  of  March,  or  after 
its  return  to  the  department  on  the  14th 
April,  in  time  to  answer  the  object  oi 
the  noble  Lord?  I  will  state  to  the 
House,  that,  if  blame  could  be  fairly  attri- 
buted to  me  or  to  my  noble  Friend,  I 
would  take  that  blame  openly  before  the 
House,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  gentleman.  Before, 
however,  I  came  down  to  the  House,  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Cox,  and  under  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case — affect- 
ing personal  character — I  am  able  to  say, 
with  his  free  consent,  that  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  omission;  that  he  ought  to 
have  seen  that  the  direction  was  executed, 
but  that  he  omitted  to  do  so.  I  ask  the 
House,  then,  whether,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  can  give  any  fairer  or  more 
frank  reply  to  the  charge  of  the  noble 
Lord.  I  hope  I  have  given  it  also  with 
perfect  temper;  and  I  now  appeal  to  the 
House  for  protection  against  a  very  gross 
charge  that  has  been  made  against  me, 
because  the  noble  Lord  said,  if  my  memory 
did  not  fail  me,  that  those  minutes  must 
have  been  fraudulently  concocted  in  order 
to  meet  the  case  when  it  was  first  disco- 
vered. Now,  I  ask  the  noble  Lord,  in  all 
fairness,  whether  he  means  to  adhere  to 
that  ?  I  ask  the  noble  Lord — a  gentleman 
holding  a  high  position  in  this  House,  and 
in  the  country — whether  he  can  for  one 
moment  say  that  this  charge  can  be  main- 
tained or  justified?  And,  Sir,  if  the 
noble  Lord  adheres  to  that  charge,  I  shall 
then  call  upon  this  House  to  institute  a 
complete  inquiry  into  all  the  facts  of  the 
case.  I  will  not  submit  to  a  half  acquittal 
in  this  matter.  I  will  be  convicted  of  the 
guilt  which  is  imputed  to  me,  or  I  will 
again  stand  fairly  and  honourably  before 
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the  House.  I  ain  not  aware  that,  during  |  me  to  have  it  investigated.  I  will  give 
the  long  period  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  !  him  every  name — I  will  conceal  nothing — 
seat  in  this  House,  I  ever  yet  had  such  ;  and  I  trust,  when  that  is  done,  that  the 
douht  and  discredit  cast  upon  me;  and  I  \  House  will  see  that  the  declaration  I  now 
think  I  have  a  right,  having  fully,  fairly,    make,  that   I   am   entirely  free  from   so 


and  frankly  explained  this  matter  to  the 
House,  to  appeal  to  the  nohle  Lord,  to  ask 
him  now  to  state  whether  he  means  to  ad- 


here to  this  charge  ?  and  if  he  does,  to  allow  i  racier. 


groundless  a  charge,  is  one  which  will  he 
sustained  hy  evidence,  and  hacked  hy  the 
credit  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  cha- 
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956 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  Res.  603 
Public  Health,  Rep.  691 
Sites  for  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland),  Com. 
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HuHE,  Mr.  J., — continued, 
Sligo,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for,  1412, 

1415 
Sugar  Duties,  873 
West  Indies,  Distress  in  the,  753 

Imprisonment  for  Debt  (IreUmd)  BiU, 

0.  Rep.*  809  ;  3R.*  1000 

1.  IR.*  1049;  2R.»  1403 

Incumbered  Estates  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Rep.*  170 

Indemnity  Bill, 
I.  Royal  Assent,  563 

India, 
Insolvent  Debtors,  see  Insolvent  Debtors  (India  ) 

Bill 
Turton,  Sir  T.,  e.  Question  (Viscount  Jocelyo), 

170 

Ingestre,  Viscount,  Staffordshire,  S, 
Bakers,    Master    and    Journeymen,     Comm. 

moved  for,  96 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  Res.  308 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 
Bulwer,  Sir  |I.,  Expulsion  of,  from  ^Udrid* 

400 
Derby,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for,  1085 
Derby  Sweeps,  The,  1290 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Res.  119  ' 

Oaths  of  Members,  335,  336 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  159 ;  cl,  I,  1305 
Sugar  Duties,  1317,  1341 
West  Indies,  Distress  in  the,  740 

Insolvent  Debtors  {India)  Bill, 
I.  Royal  Assent,  563 

Ireland, 
Appeals  on  Civil  Bills,  see  Appeals  on  CivH 

mils  (Dublin)  Bill 
Cess,  CoUectqrs  of,  see  Cess,  Collectors  of  (/rc- 

land)  Bill 
Cess,  County,  see  Cess,  County  (Ireland)  BiU 
Constabulary  Force,  see   Constabvlary  Force 

(Ireland)  Bill 
Debt,  Imprisonment  for,  see  Debt,  Imprisonment 

for  {Ireland)  BiU 
Drainage  Works,  I.  Question  (Lord  Famham), 

796 
Ecclesiastical  Unions,  see  Ecclesiastical  Unions 

and  Divisions  of  Parishes  (Ireland)  BiU 
Encumbered  Estates,  see  Encumbered  Estates 

(Ireland)  BiU 
Evicted  Destitute  Poor,  see  Evicted  Destitute 

Poor  (Ireland)  BiU 
Land  Improvement  Act,  Alleged  Abuses  under 

the,  c.  Question  (Sir  B.  Hall),  1074 
Mitchel,    Mr.,    Trial    of,    c.    Question    (Mr. 

Keogh),  2;  Observations  (Sir  J.  Oraham),  4  ; 

Question  (Mr.  E.   B.  Roche),  86 ;  (Sir  W. 

Verner),    471 ;— Officers   of   Her  Majesty's 

Ship    "  Shearwaier,"    Observations   (Right 

Hon.  Sir  G.  Grey),  1289 
Poor  Houses,  see  Poor  Houses  (Ireland)  BiU 
Poor  Law,  I.  Comm.  moved  for  (Earl  of  Lu- 

can),    72,   [Contents   33 ;   Not  Contents    27 

M.  6]  80 ;  Papers  moved  for,  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle),   329 ;    Res.  (Lord  Monteagle),  800 ; 

Motion  withdn^wn,  809 
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Ireland-^oniiTmed. 
PMic    Works,  see   Public  Works  (Ireland) 

Bill 
State  of,  I.  Observations  (Marquess  of  Lans- 

downe),  242  ;  Address  moved  (Earl  Fitzwil- 

liam),  1057 ;    Amend.    (Nfarquess  of  Lans- 

downe),  1066 
Tenants  at  Will,  seo  Tenants  at  Will  (Ireland) 

BiU 

Italy,  Affairs  of, 
I,  Question  (Marquess  of  Londonderry),  330 
c.  Massacre  ai  Naples,  Question  (Mr.  Muntz), 
338 

Jebvis,  Sir  J.,  see  Attorney  General,  The 

JocELYN.  ViBcount,  King's  Lynn 
Turton,  Sir  T.,  170 

Joint  Stock  Companies  Bill, 
I  2R.*  1049 

JoLLiFFE,  Sir  W.  G.  H.,  Petersfield 

Game  Certificates  for  Killing  Hares,  Rep.  cl. 
I,  Amend.  472 

Justice,  Administration  of  {No,  1)  Bill, 
e.  Rep.*  170,  673 ;  3R.*  680 
/.  1R.»  714  ;2R.*  1049 

Justice,  Administration  of  {No.  2)  Bill, 
c.  Rep.»  170,  673;8R.»680 
I.  1R.*714;2R.*  1049 

Justices,   Protection  of,  from    Vexatious 
Actions,  Bill, 
c.  Rep .•  170,  673 ;  3R.*  680 
I.  1R.*714;2R*  1049 

Justiciary,  Court  of  {Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1073 

Juvenile  Population, 
c.  Motion  (Viscount  Ashley),  129 ;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 470 

Keogh,  Mr.  W.,  Athlone 
Mitchel,  Mr.,  Trial  of,   2,  8 

KiNNAIRD,  Lord 
Beer,  Sale  of,  Regulation,  2R.  601 
Posen,  Duchy  of,  1050 

Labouchbre,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 
Bakers,  Master  and  Journeymen,  Comm.  moved 

for,  94 
Colonial  Of9ce  and  the  West  India  Committee, 

1311 
Derby,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for,  1082 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  Res.  14,  26, 184,  200, 

633,  634 
Rum,  Differential  Duties  on,  1009 
Sugar  Duties,  1138,  1140,  1154,  1335,  1364 

Land   Improvement  {Ireland)  Act,    Al- 
leged Abuses  under  the, 
c.  Question  (Sir  6.  Hall),  1074 


LANGDAiiE,  Lord 
Parliamentary  Proceedings  Adjournment,  3R. 
246 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 

Chartist  Demonstrations,  238,  332 

Drainage  Works  (Ireland),  800 

Ireland,  State  of,  242 ;  Address  moved,  Amend. 

1066 
Italy,  AfEkirs  of,  331 
Owen,  Mr.  R.,  602 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  Amend. 

73 ;  Papers  moved  for,  830 ;  Res.  803 
Posen,  Duchy  of,  1064 
Railway  Conmiissioners,  678 
Sophia,  Princess,  Death  of.  Address  moved,  81 
Spain,  Diplomatic  ReUtions  with,  241 ;  E^ul« 

sion  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  990 
West  Indies,  The,  Address  moved,  1287 

Lascelles,  Right  Hon.  W.  S.  S.,  Knares- 
borough 
Sophia,  Princess,  Death  of.  Answer  to  Address, 
260 

Law,  Hon.  C.  E.,  Cambridge  University 
Mitchel,  Mr.,  Trial  of,  6 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,   Com.   Amend.    ISi* 
143 

Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  C.  S.,  see  Spbakeb, 
The 

Leicester  Borough 
c.  New  Writ  moved  for  (Mr.  A.  Stafford),  681, 
[A.  6,  N.  129,  M.  123]  688 

Leinster,  Duke  of 
Evicted  Destitute  Poor  (Irehind),  That  the  Bill 
do  pass,  1166 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  Linlithgow,  itc» 
Derby,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved  for,  176 
Public  Uealth,  Rep.  689 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 
Italy,  Affairs  of,  330 
Medals,  Military  and  Naval,  666,  667 
Spanish  Refugees,  663, 666 

LucAN,  Earl  of 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  72 

Lunatic  Asylums  {Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  Rep.*  1411 

Macgregor,  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  Ries.  614 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Peebles-shire 
Colonial  Office  and  the  West  India  Conunittee, 
Amend.  Adj.  1196 

Mahon,  Viscount,  Hertford 
Bulwer,  Sir  H.,  Expulsion  of,  from  Madrid,  872 
Juvenile  PopuUtion,  466 
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Marriages  {Scotland)  Bill, 
I  2R.  667 ;  Amend.  (Earl  of  Selkirk),  511 ; 
Amend,  neg.  673 

Maule,  Right  Hon.  F.,  Perih 
Rum,  Differential  Duties  on,  1002 
Sites  for  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland),  Com. 
479,  482 

Medals,  Military  and  Naval 
L  Question  (Duke  of  Richmond;,  665 

Metropolis  Police  Bill 
c,  2R.»  170 

Miles,  Mr.  P.,  Bristol 
Sugar  Duties,  1091 
West  Indies,  Distress  in  the,  765 

Miles,  Mr.  "W.,  Somersetshire,  E, 
Nayigation  Laws,  Comm.  Res.  617 
Sugar  Duties,  1160 

MiLSES,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontefract 

Bakers,  Master  and  Journeymen,  Comm.  moTed 

for,  94 
Juvenile  Population,  467 
Sites  for  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland),  Com. 
486 

MiKTO,  Earl  of 

EntaU,  Law  of  (Scotland),  2R.  1308 
Spanish  Refugees,  566 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridport 

Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  Res.  182,  195,  200 

Mitchel,  Mr,,  Trial  of 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Keogh),  2 ;  Observations  (Sir 
J.  Graham),  4;  Question  (Mr.  E.  B.  Roche), 
86  ;  (Sir  W.  Vemer),  ill^Officert  of  H.  M. 
Skip  "  Shearwater"  Observations  (Rt.  lion. 
Sir  G.  Grey),  1289 

MoFFATT,  Mr.  G.,  Dai'tmouih 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  Res.  182 
Rum,  Differential  Duties  on,  1002 
Sugar  Duties,  Res.  1012,  1127 

MONTEAGLE,  Lord 

Beer,  Sale  of.  Regulation,  2R.  500 

Evicted    Destitute   Poor    (Ireland),   2R.    82; 

Com.  996;  cl.  1.  Amend.  997,999  ;  That  the 

Bill  do  pass,  1166 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  79 ; 

Papers  moved  for,  329  ;  Res.  800,  808 
Railway  Companies  and  Steamboats,  673 
Spanish  Refugees,  564 

Montrose,  Duke  of 

Entail,  Law  of  (ScotUnd),  2R.  1308 
Marriages  and  Births  (Scotland),  2R.  573 

Moody,  Mr.  C.  A..  Somersetshire,  W, 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  Res.  521 

Morpeth,  Viscount,  Torkshiret  W.  B. 
Public  Health,  Rep.  691 


Mowatt,  Mr.  F.,  Penryn  and  FalmotUh 
Cheltenham,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved  for, 

967 
Sugar  Duties,  Amend.  1469 

MuNTz,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmingham 
Derby,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved  for,  177 
Naples,  Massacre  at,  338 
Sugar  Duties,  1393 

Napier,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  University 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  155 

Naples,  Massacre  at, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Muntz),  338 

National  Representation, 
c.  Motion  (Mr.  Hume),  879 

Naval  Medical  Supplemental  Fund  So' 
ciety  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1308 

Navigation  Laws,  The 
c.  CoDun.  9 ;  Res.  (Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Hemes),  t^. 
Adj.  Debate,  179,  251 ;  Amend.  Adj.  (Sir 
J.  Walsh),  [A.  236,  N.  73,  M.  163]  326, 510, 
573,  [o.  q.  A.  294,  N.  177,  M.  117]  670 ; 
Comm.  [A.  119,  N.  32,  M.  87]  792 ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  J.  Stuart),  [r.  p.  A.  48,  N.  144,  Bl  961 
793 

Navy,  Medals  for  the 
I.  Question  (Duke  of  Richmond),  665 

Newdegate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Wanoickshiref  N, 
Navigation  Laws,  Conmi.  Res.  292 
Questions,  The  right  to  put,  1317 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  145,  154,  155, 

1299 
Sligo,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for,  1414 

Nugent,  Lord,  Aylesbury 
Sugar  Duties,  1466 

Oaths  of  Members, 
c.  Notice  TLord  J.  Russell),  171 ;  Question  (Sir 
fi,.  H.  Inglis),  365 

O'Brien,  Sir  L.,  Clare 
Rum,  Differential  Duties  on,  1002,  1003,  1079 

Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Middlesex 
Spain,  Diplomatic  Relations  with,  1217 

Oswald,  Mr.  A.,  Ayrshire 
Sites  for  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland),  Com. 

486 

Oicen,  Mr.  B, 
L  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  501 

Oxford,  Bishop  of 

Protection  of  Females,  2R.  332 
Public  Health,  2R.  1410 

Pakinoton,  Sir  J.  S.,  Droitwich 
Colonial  Office  and  the  West  India  Committee, 

1209 
Derby,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved  for,  1080 
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■^li'/o.  rlor" affix  if.  y»»'w  "Tm  ao^cd  ir.  1-lu.J 
Ptftrv  B'*;  ^yfcv'  Biii, 

I.  2R.*  420  :    R^p  •  I'.H  :    JR.*  T»B 

Piracy  BilJ,  .-.  IR.*  iOOO 

P/>6>^.  Mefrr/poVu,  BiU, 
c.  2R.*  170 

i'o/>r,  Capital, 

I.  Observation*  (Ty»M  Brougham..  727 

Poor  !!ouge$  (Ireland)  Bill, 
I.  OIl.»  231  ;   Royal  Assent,  1403 

7'oor  Lam  Officers  Superanuation  Bill, 
c,  lll.»  IOOO 

Poor  Ijau'f  (Ireland), 

I.   roiuin.    iiiovoil    for   (ICnrl   of  Lurnn),   72, 

liVnioiitu  a.M,  Not  Contrntu  27,  M.   «J  HO : 

rA|x«ra   movtHi   lor  (I.«r»l  Monton^ln),  .129; 

1^"*,   \^{A\t\\  MontvAglo).  (<00  ;  MuUon  with- 


rtj-;!iKj»p*rg,  Lord. 

£ .  iJtni  DMttBB  Poor  (Irclui),  Cooi.  997 
(jrtune    Certtfieaces  iir    Killing  Hares,   Com. 

Amend.  IltST 
Grac   TaraniidL   FrfCBea  Diifrinnhiimndnt, 

2a.  :W3 
PariiBiBflBtarr  Pvoeca£B^  A^ioanuMiifty  SR. 

349 
Poor,  CacoaU  7?S 
Poor  Law  ( Ireland),  Rea.  805 
PabLie  Health,  2R.  1410 
Rdilvaf  Commiwionen,  675»  079,  680 
Railway  Gauge,  795 
West  Indies,  The,  Address  moved,  1288 

Reptox,  Mr.  G.  W.  J..  St.  Albmu 
Derby,  Borough  of;  New  Writ  moTed  fiir,  1088 

Revenue,  Payment  of,  into  the  ExcheaueTf 
c.  Ron.  (Dr.    Bowring),  137,   [A.  M,  N.  54, 
M.  1]  Ida ;  [0.  q.  A.  56,  N.  51,  M.  5]  184 

RicARDO,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Stoke-upon^TrtfU 
Navigation  Laws,  Couu  Ret.  631 
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RiCHHOND,  Duke  of 

Chartist  Demonstrations,  239 

Com  Lawg,  724,  726 

Game  Certificates  for  Killing  Har^,  Com.  1168 

Great  Tarmouth   Freemen  Disfranchisement, 

2R.  332 
Medals,  Naval  and  Military,  565,  566 
Poor,  Casual,  727 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Res.  805 

Robinson,  Mr.  G.  R.,  Poole 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.Res.  64,  65,  180, 181, 

183,  213 
Sugar  Duties,  1315 

Roche,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Cork  City 
Mitchel,  Mr.,  Trial  of,  8,  86 

Rodex,  Earl  of 
Ecclesiastical  Unions  and  Diyisions  of  Parishes 

(Ireland),  1306 
Railway  Companies  and  Steam  Boats,  675 

Boman  Catholic  Belief  Bill, 
c.  Com.  Amend.  (Hon.  C.  E.  Law),  134,  [A. 
142,  N.  129,  M.  13]  165  ;  Amend,  (Mr. 
Stafford),  [r. p.  A.  Ill,  N.  161,  M.  50]  168  ; 
Amend.  (Mr  Goring),  1291,  [o.  q.  A.  102, 
N.  76,  M.  26]  1302  ;  cl  1,  [r.  p.  A.  106, 
N.  110,  M.  4]  1303,  [o.  q.  A.  113,  N.  113, 
M.  0]  ib. ;  cl.  inserted,  1305,  [r.  p.  A.  110, 
N.  Ill,  M.  l]%b. 

RoMiLLY,  Sir  J.  see  Solicitor  General, 
^The 

Bum,  Differential  Duties  on, 
c.  Questicn  (Sir  L.  O'Brien),  1002,  1079 

Russell,  Right  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London 
Borough  Elections  (No.  2),  Com.  el.  1,  709 
Bulwer,  Sir.  H.,   Expulsion  of,  from  Madrid, 

378,  389 
Colonial  Office  and  the  West  India  Committee, 

1194,  1310 
Derby,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for,  1083, 

1084 
Franchise,  The,  171 

Horsham,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for,  341 
Leicester  Borough,  New  Writ  moved  for,  681, 

686 
Mitchel,  Mr.,  Trial  of,  2,  3,  4,  8 
National  Representation,  916 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  Res.  535,  664 . 
Oaths  of  Members,  171,  336,  337 
Rum,  Differential  Duties  on,  1003,  1004, 1005, 

1011,  1024 
Sophia,    Princess,    Death     of    the.    Address 

moved,  3 
Spanish  Ambassador,  Departure  of  the,  681 
Sugar   Duties,  821,    832,    1123,  1136,   1147, 

1383,  1395,  1427,  1469 
West  Indies,  Distress  in  the,  729^  785 

St.  Germans,  Earl  of 
Evicted  Destitute  Poor  (Ireland),  Com.  el.  1, 
998,  1000  ;  That  the  Bill  do  pass.  Amend. 
1166 

Sale  of  Beer  Begulation  BiU, 

I.  1R.»  234  ;  2R.  500 


Salisbury,  Marquess  of, 
Copyhold    Enfranchisement    Extension,    SR. 
Amend.  994 

Scotland, 
Birtlis,  Registering  of,  see  Births  of.  Register^ 

ing  {Scotland)  B%U 
Entail,  Law  of,  see  Entail,  Law  of  (Scotland) 

Bill 
Game   CertificaJtes,  see  Oame  Certifeaies  for 

KxUing  Hares  (Scotland)  BiU 
Bighland  Roads,  ^c,   see   Highland  Roads, 

Bridges,  ^c.  (Scotland)  BiU 
Justiciary,  Court  of,  see  Justiciary,  Courf  of 

(Scotland)  Bill 
Lunatic  Asylums,  see  Lunatic  Asylums  (Scot' 

land)  BiU 
Marriages,  see  Marriapes  (Scotland)  BiU 
Sites  for  Places  of  Worship,  see   Sites  for 

Places  of  Worship  (Scotland)  BiU 

Scott,  Hon.  F.,  Berwickshire 
Juvenile  Population,  461 
Navigation  Laws,  Comm.  Res.  69 
Sites  for  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland),  Com. 
497 

ScROPE,  Mr.  G.  P.,  Stroud 
Tenants  at  Will  (Ireland),  Com.  989 

Selkirk,  Earl  of 
Marriages  and  Births  (Scotland),  2R,  Amend. 
571^ 


Seymer,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 
Leicester,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for, 

685 
Sugar  Duties,  868 

"  Shearwater,''  Officers  of  KM,  Ship, 
c.  Observations  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  Grey),  1289 

Sheil,  Right  Hon.  R.  L.,  Dungarvon 
Bulwer,  Sir  II.,  Expulsion  from  Madrid,  365 
Decimal  Coinage,  879 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  163 

SiBTHORP,  Colonel  C.  D.  W.,  Lincoln 
Borough  Elections  (No.  2),  Com.  Amend.  692, 

693 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Res.  122 
Exchequer,  Payment  of  the  Revenue  into  the, 

Res.  131 
Game  Certificates  for  Killing  llares.  That  the 

Bill  be  engrossed,  474 

Sites  for  Places  of  Worship  (Scotland), 
Bill 
c.  Com.  Amend.  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane),  476,  [o.  q, 
A.  84,  N.  50,  M.  25]  498 

Slaney,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Shrewsbury 
Juvenile  Population,  462 

Sligo,  Borough  of, 
c.  New  Writ  moved  for  (Mr.  A.  Stafford),  141 X 


